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ERRATA  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 


No.  I.  Page  27, 13  lines  from  the  bottom,  after  the  word  *<  Pacific/'  add  "  and  a  part 
of  the  Indian  Ocean.*'  Page  31,  20  lines  from  the  top,  for  "  forty  eighths,"  read  **  forty 
eight  fiftieths."  Page  47,  we  did  not  find  space  to  notice  the  labors  of  the  Jews*  Society  as 
we  promised  in  the  note  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Page  50,  10th  line  from  top,  to  some  of 
the  Prussian  Universities  there  arc  several  Professors  who  are  evangelical  men.  On  the 
same  page,  in  the  4th  paragraph  from  the  bottom,  the  number  of  students  in  the  B&sle 
Missionary  Seminary,  should  be  stated  as  between  forty  and  fifty,  instead  of  between 
twenty  and  thirty.  Page  51,  the  views  stated  in  regard  to  the  liberal  character  of  Charles 
X.  were  at  that  time  erroneous.  Events,  which  have  come  to  our  knowledge  since, 
and  which  are  well  known,  have  shown  the  weakness  and  wickedness  of  his  cuaracter. 
Von  Bulow,  the  missionary  in  Norway,  is  -not  the  Prussian  General  who  fought  at 
Waterloo,  but  another  individual.  We  were  led  into  the  mistake  by  what  we  considered 
good  authority.    Gen.  Von  Bulow's  remains  sleep  on  the  plains  of  Belgium. 

No.  II.  Paee  117,  the  whole  area  of  the  States  and  Territories  comprised  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  should  be  stated  at  1,400,000  or  1,500,000  square  miles,  instead 
of  1,200,000,  as  we  have  done  on  that  page.  On  the  124th  page  the  aggregate  of  the 
lands  acquired  by  the  United  States  of  the  Indians  should  be  stated  as  196,229,866,  or 
one  hundred  and  ninety-six  millions  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  thousand  eiefat  hundred 
and  sixty-five  acres.  Our  desire  to  be  very  accurate  led  us  into  a  g^roas  mistale^  so  gross, 
indeed,  that  no  intelligent  reader  could  be  deceived. 

No.  III.  Page  213,  our  want  of  the  proper  documents,  which  had  been  mislaid  or 
lost,  is  the  reason  why  we  did  not  give  a  fuller  account  of  the  Evangelical  Lutherans  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  We  shall  endeavor  to  give  a  more  complete  account  next 
year.  We  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  the  Rev.  Prof.  Schmucker  for  an  additional 
copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Synod.  Our  statement  of  the  number 
of  Unitarian  ministers,  p.  224,  has  been  supposed  to  be  low.  We  have  only  to  say  that  it 
was  furnished  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Unitarian  ministers  in  the  country,  and  is 
in  accordance  with  the  result  of  an  examination  in  the  last  Massachusetts  State  Register. 
On  pp.  211  and  212,  a  part  of  (he  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  should  have  been  transferred 
to  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  On  p.  211,  third  column,  first  name,  read  <<  Jared  D.  Fyler," 
instead  of  «  Jared  D.  Tyler." 


The  following  statement  of  the  statistics  of  the  Calvinistle  Baptists  in  the  United  States, 
was  published  in  a  late  number  of  the  PhUadelphia  Baptist  Tract  Magazine. 

I%cirt.  Auoe.         Churchet,       MinuUrt.         Baptixed,  Memberg, 

18S0  244  4,454  8,083  18,779  813,138 

1829  228  4,884  2,914  18,804  804,827 


Increase,      16  70  119  5,026  less,        8,811 

This  list  does  not  exhibit  the  full  strength  of  the  Baptist  denomination.  The  number 
baptized  probably  exceeds  the  number  put  down,  by  at  least  six  or  seven  thousand,  and 
the  total  number  of  members  is  at  least  20,000  more. 
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HEALTH  OF  LITERARY  MEN. 

Dyspepsy  Forestalled  and  Resisted : 
or  Leetwret  on  IHet,  Megimen  and  Em- 
ployment ;  Delivered  to  the  Stiidente  of 
Amhertt  CoUege^  Spring  Term,  1S30. 
By  Edward  Hitcheoek,  Prof,  qf  Chem. 
and  JK'alvral  History  in  that  Institu- 
tion,   pp.  860. 

We  do  not  take  the  present  work 
into  our  hands  with  any  intention  of 
criticising  its  literary  merits.  It  con- 
tains many  things  which  we  might 
applaud,  and  some  which  we  might 
censure.  We  might  applaud  the 
general  correctness  of  its  principles, 
the  eloquence  with  which  they  are 
recommended  for  our  adoption,  the 
perspicuity  of  its  style,  the  simplici- 
ty and  force  of  its  arguments,  and 
the  adaptation  of  the  whole  to  pro- 
duce a  permanent  reform.  And  we 
might  regret,  that  the  author's  deli- 
cate health,  and  pressure  of  duties, 
and  brevity  of  time  did  not  allow  him 
to  select  a  more  logical  arrangement 
of  his  thoughts,  and  invest  them  more 
completely  in  the  "  toga  academica." 
But  this  is  not  the  place  to  scan  the 
literary  character  of  the  volume  before 
us.  Neither  do  we  design  to  give  a 
regular  synopsis  of  its  contents ;  for 
we  prize  so  highly  its  intrinsic  merits 
that  we  earnestly  beg  our  readers 
to  give  it  a  thorough  perusal.  We 
simply  intend  to  give  a  cursory  view 
of  those  principles  pertaining  to  the 
henlih  of  the  studious,  which,  from 
their  inherent   value,  or  the  infre- 


quency  with  which  they  are  urged 
we  consider  peculiarly  necessary. 

In  presenting  to  the  literati  a  per- 
fect plan  for  forestalling  and  resisting 
dyspepsia,  our  author  was  well  ap- 
prized of  the  obstacles  which  crowd- 
ed his  path,  and  the  difficulty  of 
vanquishing  them.  And  perhaps 
there  is  no  obstacle  more  fearful, 
than  the  common  idea  that  a  literary 
life  must  be  a  short  and  sickly  one. 
The  path  of  the  scholar,  think  many, 
is  through  a  land  of  poisons,  and  rep- 
tiles, and  noxious  atmosphere;  a 
land  of  which  none  are  natives,  and 
over  which  few  can  travel  without 
diseased  limbs  and  parched  tongues 
and  early  death.  We  will  allow  that 
the  premature  decline  of  many  mo- 
dern scholars  seems  to  warrant  such 
a  description  of  their  mode  of  life. 
But  such  a  decline  is  unnecessary, 
and  results  not  from  literary  occupa- 
tion, but  the  abuse  of  it.  Literary 
occupation,  prudently  conducted,  is 
conducive  to  health.  There  must  be 
an  equilibrium  between  the  various 
powers  of  the  human  system,  or  the 
system  cannot  be  completely  sound; 
and  without  the  exercise  of  these 
various  powers,  the  requisite  equili- 
brium cannot  be  preserved .  Mental ex- 
ercise,  therefore,  is  equally  impcfttant 
with  muscular,  and  from  the  proper 
union  of  the  two  results  the  perfect 
health  of  the  whole  man.  Look  at 
the  maniac;  his  mind,  though  shat- 
tered, is  active  often  to  intensity,  and 
he  possesses  a  firm,  robust  body.  The 
idiot,  on  the  contrary,  whose  mind  is 
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torpid  and  leadbound,  is  a  creature 
of  weaker  nerves  and  more  languid 
frame.  Perhaps  no  class  of  men 
whatever  are  plied  with  more  har- 
rassing  mental  action  than  our  city 
merchants,  but  their  necessary  mus- 
cular action,  preserving  the  due  equili- 
brium in  the  system,  gives  them  a 
vigor  of  health  to  which  the  sedentary 
are  strangers.  We  have  read  of  a 
merchant  in  one  of  the  Swiss  Can- 
tons who  enjoyed  perfect  health  while 
engaged  in  the  most  perplexing  mer- 
cantile speculations ;  but,  at  the  age 
of  forty,  transferring  his  mind  from 
the  pursuits  of  commerce  to  the  less 
harrowing  but  more  sedentary  pur- 
suits of  science,  lie  fell  a  victim  to 
a  disordered  brain.  Cessation  from 
study,  and  medical  prescription  re- 
stored his  health,  but  a  renewal  of 
his  mental,  unconnected  with  his 
former  bodily  exercise,  again  destroy- 
ed the  equilibrium  between  his  brain 
and  other  organs,  and  of  course  in- 
duced disease.  We  adduce  these 
instances  to  prove  that  study,  how- 
ever fatal  when  discormectcd^  is,  when 
connected  with  corporeal  exercise, 
beneficial  to  health.  Is  it  not  within 
the  range  of  our  individual  experi- 
ence, that  while  we  live  in  a  state 
of  mental  industry  our  strength  is 
increased  by  bodily  exertion,  but 
when  in  a  state  of  mental  indolence 
we  are  wearied  by  the  shortest  walk 
or  the  most  trivial  labor  ? 

Nor  is  the  preservation  of  a  due 
equilibrium  between  the  powers  of 
the  system,  the  only  cause  of  the 
healthful  tendency  of  literary  avoca- 
tions. Such  avocations  afford  a  su- 
perior opportunity  for  acquiring  cor- 
rect knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
our  constitution,  and  of  the  most 
scientific  regimen.  They  are  unat- 
tended with  those  irregularities  and 
deleterious  exposures  which  enervate 
the  constitutions  of  men,  in  other 
professions,  and  they  are,  or  may  be 
attended  with  a  tranquillity  and  de- 
light which  have  been  long  celebra- 
ted as  the  elixirs  of  life. 

In  perfect  accordance  with  those 


principles  we  find  that  longevity  has ' 
been  a  characteristic  of  literary  men. 
The  great  age  of  the  Grerman  scholars, 
notwithstanding  their  constant  diur- 
nal confinement  of  15  or  16  hours  per 
day,  has  been  long  proverbial.  Heyne 
lived  86  years,  Kastner  81,  Michaelis 
74,  Haller  70,  Kant  80,  Jacobi  76, 
Wieland  81,  Kiopstock  79.*  We 
have  before  us  the  names  of  23  of 
the  most  eminent  Italian  scholars 
whose  average  ages  is  76  years.  Of 
the  most  eminent  French  scholars 
the  average  age  of  56  is  77  years,  of 
whom  Fontenelle  attained  the  age  of 
100.  Of  the  most  eminent  English 
scholars,  the  average  age  of  25  is  73 
years,  of  whom  Locke  lived  73,  Ro- 
ger Bacon  78,  Young  80,  Warburton 
81,  Newton  85,  Halley  86.  Of  the 
Scotch  philosophers,  Dr.  Campbell 
attained  the  age  of  77,  Dr.  Adam 
Smith  67,  Dr.  Reid  87,  Dr.  Robert- 
son, the  historian,  72,  Dr.  Black  and 
Dr.  Blair  72,  Playfair  70,  and  Stew- 
art, (unless  our  memory  deceives  us) 
73.  Nor  has  the  longevity  of  Ame- 
rican scholars  been  less  remarkable. 
Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard  of  North- 
ampton attained  the  age  of  86,  al- 
though his  application  to  study  was 
intense.  Dr.  Increase  Mather  com- 
monly spent  16  hours  per  day  in  his 
study,  published  during  his  life  85 
works,  and  yet  preached  67  years 
and  lived  85.  His  son  Dr.  Cotton 
Mather,  who  "in  one  year  preached 
72  sermons,  kept  60  fasts  and  20 
vigils  and  wrote  14  books,''  and  who 
had  published  at  his  death  the  enor- 
mous number  of  382  works,  "some 
of  them  of  huge  dimensions,"  lived 
66  years.  Dr.  Stiles,  who  lefl  at 
his  death  a  collection  of  manuscripts 
amounting  to  more  than  40  volumes, 
lived  68  years.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson 
of  Connecticut,  "in  learning  not  in- 
ferior to  the  Johnson  of  England,  in 
temper  and  manners  much  his  supe- 
rior," f  reached  the  age  of  76.  Dr. 
Samuel  Hopkins,  "though  he  fre- 
quently devoted  18  hours  per  day  to 
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stndy,  and  firamed  sermons  and  huge 
syntagmata    ^without   number,"  died 
at  the  good  old  age  of  83.     Dr.  Bel- 
lamy of  Bethleniy   Conn.,   the   first 
N.E.  divine  honored  with  a  doctorate 
from  Britain,   died  at  the  age  of  72 
years;  Pres.   Chauncey  of  Harvard 
College,  and  Dr.  Charles  Chauncey 
of  Boston,  at   the  age  of  82;   Dr. 
Smalley  of  Berlin  at  the  age  of  86  ; 
Dr.  West  of  Stockbridge,  at  84  ;  Dr. 
Lathrop  of  West  Springfield,  at  90  ; 
what  clergyman  at  the  present  day  is 
a  more  intense  thinker  than  was  Dr. 
Witberspoon  of    New-Jersey,    who 
lived  to  see  his  73d  year ;  or  Dr.  S. 
S.  Smith,  who  saw  his  69th,  or  Dr. 
Ewing,  who  saw   his  70th?     Who 
is  now  more  harrassed  with  knotty 
^peculations  than  some  of  our  politi- 
cal philosophers  have  been,  and  yet 
Sherman,  Jefferson  and  others  *'  trav- 
elled beyond  the  boundaries"  of  three 
score  years  and  ten ;  Dr.  Franklin, 
and  Samuel  and  John  Adams  beyond 
fourscore. 

But  if  such  are  the  claims  of  a 
literary  life  to  the   character  of  a 
healthful   one,    whence  results  the 
premature  prostration  of  our  modern 
literary  men  ?    Whence  is  it  that  the 
American   Education   Society   have 
been  called  by  a  holy  Providence  to 
affix  the   asterisk  to  the  names  of 
mare  than  forty  of  their  beloved  bene- 
ficiaries, that  so  many  of  our  pulpits 
are  vacated  by  the  ill  health  of  the 
clergy,  and  that  our  College  profes- 
sorships  are   so  oflen   relinquished 
through   the   indisposition  of   their 
occupants  ?  We  answer  in  one  Word ; 
the  rapid  decline  of  our  literary  men 
results,  (we  of  course  except  unfore- 
seen  casualties,    unavoidable  expo- 
sures,   and   native    debility   of   the 
system,)  from  inattention  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  constitution,  and  to  the 
genera]  laws  of  health.    Few  literary 
men  among  us,   (although  all  have 
cpportunity,)  examine  the  structure 
of  their  b<Klies    and  are  capable  of 
predicting  the  influence  of  a  particu- 
lar habit  upon  them.  And  even  when 
the  proper  regimen  is  known,  few 


are  disposed  to  comply  with  it.  How 
seldom,  alas  1  can  the  candidate  for 
the  ministry  while  at  College  be  in- 
duced to  abandon  daily  his  studies 
for  three  or  four  hours  of  exercise, 
to  extinguish  his  lamp  in  season  for 
an  early  retirement,  and  unless  re- 
quired by  law  to  inhale  the  air  of 
day-dawn !  And  yet,  unless  the  grand 
motto  ''Festina  lente''  is  inscribed 
on  the  study  doors  of  our  scholars, 
especially  our  clerical  scholars,  and 
unless  a  philosophical  discipline  of 
the  body  and  mind  is  practised  by 
them,  we  must  expect  to  see  their 
heads  covered  with  untimely  snows, 
and  to  weep  over  their  premature 
demise. 

If  our  literary  men  wish  to  secure 
to  themselves  a  vigorous  play  of  the 
animal  functions,  let  them,  in  the 
first  place,  attend  rigidly  to  their 
quantity  of  food.  In  the  minds  of 
eminent  physicians  there  is  no  doubt, 
that  moderation  in  the  quantity  of 
food  is  essential  to  health.  Neither 
is  there  a  doubt  that  the  diet  of  a 
vast  plurality  of  mankind  far  exceeds 
ail  physiological  rule,  and,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  excess,  inflicts  enormous 
vengeance  on  our  race.  We  find  it 
to  be  the  estimate  of  the  Edinburgh 
Encyclopffidiasts  that,  '*  gluttony  and 
intemperance  are  the  source  of  two 
thirds  of  the  diseases  which  embitter 
the  life  of  man;"  and  of  an  able 
writer  in  the  American  Quarterly 
Review,  that  "the  due  degree  of 
temperance  would  add  one  third  to 
the  duration  of  human  life."  It  was 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Franklin  (we  learn 
it  from  the  Lectures  under  review) 
that  "  since  the  improvements  of  cook- 
ery, mankind  eat  about  twice  as 
much  as  nature  requires,"  and  this 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  a  writer  in 
the  Southern  Review,  and  by  nearly 
all  medical  authorities.  And  is  it 
possible  that  our  bodies  can  bear 
without  injury  such  unnatural  reple- 
tion ?  In  view  of  this  universal  ex- 
cess in  food,  can  we  hesitate  in  re- 
ceiving the  opinion  of  Dr.  Cheyne, 
Dr.   Trotter,    Mr.   Abernethy,   and 
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Other  writers  whom  Prof.  Hitchcock 
quotes,  and  who  agree  in  the  decided 
conviction  that  "intemperance  in 
diet,"  that  "  what  is  eaten  and  drank 
is  the  original  cause  of  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  human  diseases, 
nearly  all  the  chronical  diseases,  the 
infirmities  of  old  age,  and  the  short- 
ness of  life"  ?  Prof.  Hitchcock  thus 
states  the  principle  on  which  an 
overcharge  of  the  digestive  organs 
becomes  detrimental  to  health : 

**  When  food  is  taken  into  the  stomach,  it 
is  converted  into  a  pulpy  mass,  called  chyme. 
If  the  quantity  is  too  great,  this  process  is  of 
course  but  imperfectly  performed,  as  the 
gastric  juice  is  not  sufficient  for  the  whole 
work.  The  consequence  is,  that  imperfect 
chyme  will  produce  imperfect  chyle,  the 
second  state  into  which  the  food  passes; 
and  imperfect  chyle  will  produce  imperfect 
blood;  and  imperfect  blood  will  produce 
morbid  secretions; — the  blood  will  be  too 
much  in  quantity,  and  poor  in  quality;  and 
hence  the  system  will  be  but  imperfectly 
nourished.  Nature  must  make  a  great  effort 
to  get  rid  of  the  superabundance  with  which 
she  is  deluged.  Hence  she  will  force  through 
the  pores  of  the  skin  fetid  sweats,  and  load 
the  alimentary  canal  and  every  part  of  the 
system  witli  every  kind  of  morbid  secretions. 
We  see  hence  why  the  men  who  gorman- 
dize most  are  generally  pale  and  emaciated, 
though  sometimes  the  excess  of  nourishment 
is  converted  into  fat,  which  seems  generally 
to  be  a  morbid  secretion.'*    p.  51. 

Prof  Hitchcock  graphically  de- 
scribes the  indications  of  undue  re- 
pletion in  the  following  extracts,  and 
by  attending  to  his  description  we 
may  ascertain  the  frequency  and  ex- 
tent of  our  own  transgressions  against 
the  rules  of  temperance.  It  is  not 
perhaps  too  much  to  say,  as  was  said 
by  Dr.  Beecher  on  the  subject  of  in- 
temperate drinking,  that  we  have  all 
sinned  in  this  matter  and  must  all 
plead  guilty. 

"Men  do  not  perceive  the  bad  efTects  of 
over-feeding,  because  in  general  they  are 
ignorant  of  their  nature,  and  confine  their 
attention  to  the  more  immediate  effects,  in- 
stead of  looking  at  tliose  which  are  remote. 
They  generally  suppose,  that  if  the  stomach 
or  any  internal  org:an  be  depressed  or  disor- 
dered, pain  will  be  produced  in  the  orijan 
itself;  whereas  the  uneasiness  and  pain  are 
most  commonly  in  some  other  part,  not  un- 
frcquently  a  remote  part  of  the  body.  And 
of'cntimes  food,  which  ultimately  does  the 
man  a  great  d«al  of  injury,  gives  to  the  I 


stomach  a  transient  relief,  just  as  piling  a 
large  quantity  of  wood  upon  a  fire  seems  for 
a  Ume  to  have  almost  extinguished  it.  Thus 
the  dyspeptic  is  often  oppressed  with  a  sense 
of  gnawing  and  faintness  of  the  stomach  pre- 
vious to  Ills  meals.  The  immediate  conse- 
quence of  eating  to  satiety  is,  to  remove  this 
uncomfortable  sensation,  and  to  produce  a 
glow  in  the  system,  which,  at  first,  is  not 
disagreeable.  Hence,  such  a  man  concludes 
that  his  hearty  meal  has  done  him  good. 
True,  he  feels  an  indisposition  toj>odUyor 
mental  effort,  and  perhaps  drow^^iness  and 
sleep  come  over  him  for  two  or  three  hours, 
but  this  he  considers  as  no  bad  omen;  indeed 
his  nap  refreshes  him  for  the  time,  and  al- 
though tlie  thought  may  enter  his  mind  that 
perhaps  he  has  eaten  rather  too  much,  should 
headache  or  heartburn  come  on,  yet  by  a 
little  exercise  he  gets  rid  of  these,  and  fan- 
cies that  when  he  has  forced  his  food  from 
the  stomach  no  farther  bad  effects  will  follow 
from  a  little  excess  in  quantity.  Should  he 
have  disturbed  sleep,  and  restlessness,  or  the 
night  mare,  or  unpleasant  dreams  the  follow- 
ing night,  he  scarcely  thinks  of  referring  the 
mischief  to  the  dietetic  excesses  of  the  pre- 
ceding day.  His  appetite  is  good  the  next 
day,  and  he  takes  the  same  course,  viz.,  to 
eat  as  much  as  he  pleases ;  and  although 
overloaded  nature  raises  those  signals  of  dis- 
tress which  I  have  mentioned,  he  is  ignorant 
of  their  meaning  until  after  a  few  weeks  or 
months,  when  gloom  and  jealousy  enshroud 
the  mind  as  forerunners  of  the  storm  which 
is  about  to  burst.  Yet  the  man  never  thinks 
of  imputing  these  feelings  to  his  excess  in 
eating,  although  in  fact  they  are  the  direct 
con<«equence ;  and  indeed  I  am  more  and 
more  convinced  that  most  of  the  depression 
of  spiiits,  which  accompanies  nervous  com- 
plaints, mii^ht  be  prevented  by  rigid  absti- 
nence in  diet.  Another  remote  consequence 
of  eating  too  much,  is  unevenness  and  irrita- 
bility of  temper,  especially  in  the  morning, 
which  most  men  never  regard  as  having 
such  an  origin."    pp.  48,  49. 

From  the  effects  produced  by  an 
improper  quantity  of  food  we  may 
deduce  a  rule  for  determining  the 
proper  quantity. 

"  Whenever  our  drink  induces 
sensible  excitement  in  the  system," 
says  Dr.  Johnson,  as  quoted  by  our 
author,  "or  our  food  is  followed  by 
an  inaptitude  for  mental  or  corporeal 
exertion  ;*'  whenever  we  experience 
"  any  discomfort  of  body,  any  irrita- 
bility or  despondency  of  mind  suc- 
ceeding food  and  drink  at  the  dis- 
tance of  an  hour,  a  day,  or  even  two 
or  three  days  ;"  whenever,  *'  a  few 
hours  after  dinner,  we  feel  a  sense  of 
distention  in  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
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or  any  of  the  symptoms  of  indigestion 
which  have  been  pK>inted  out;"  when- 
ever we  feel  a  languor  of  the  body,  or 
a  cloudiness  of  the  mind ;"  whenever 
"we  have  a  restless  night,  and  expe- 
rience in  the  morning  a  depression 
of  spirits  or  irratibility  of  temper," 
then  "  we  have  transgressed  the  rules 
of  health,"  and  are  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  disease;    "our  repasts  have 
been  too  much,  or  improper  in  kind, 
and  we  must  reduce  and  simplify  till 
we  come  to  that  quantity  and  quality 
of  food  and  drink,  which  will  produce 
little  or  no  alteration  in  our  feelings, 
whether  of  exhilaration  immediately 
afier  our  meals,  or  of  discomfort  some 
hours  after."     This  rule  is  indeed  a 
valuable  one,  and  is  liable  to  no  other 
objection  than  that  it  requires  more 
vigilant   attention   to  our  corporeal 
sensations    than   can  ordinarily   be 
expected. 

Auxiliary  to  this,  another  rule  may 
be  mentioned,  a  rule  recommended 
by  Drs.  Phillips  and  Paris,  and  by 
many  eminent  physicians  of  our  own 
day  and   country.      The   rule  pre- 
scribes, that  every  one,  masticating 
his  food  perfectly,  saturating  it  with 
the  saliva  of  the  mouth,  and  attend- 
ing clkisely  to  the  indications  of  ap- 
petite,  finish  his  meal  on  the  first 
sensation  of  satiety.     "There  is  a 
moment  when  the  relish  given  by  the 
appetite   ceases;    a  single  mouthful 
taken   afler  this,  oppresses  a  weak 
-  stomach."     We  consider   this   rule 
an  important  one ;    especially  as  an 
auxiliary  to  others,  or  a  succedaneum 
for  rules  which  may  be  impractica- 
ble.    It  is  not  however  of  invariable 
authority.     The  high  seasonings  and 
hch  condiments  of  Count  Rumford's 
school  have  so  disordered  the  appe- 
tite of  roost  men,  that  their  relish  for 
food  is  by  no  means  a  natural  or  safe 
directory.     And  tlie  appetite  of  the 
dyspeptic  is  eminently  resistless,  in- 
dicating not  a  want  of  nourishment, 
but  want  of   health;     an  appetite, 
occasioned  perhaps  by  superfluity  of 
diet,  increased  certainly  by  the  slight- 
est degree  of  such   superfluity;   an 
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appetite  which  may  be  temporarily 
sated  by  an  hour's  eating,  but  far 
more  effectually  removed,  as  almost 
every  student  knows,  by  an  hour's 
exercise.  Instead  then  of  directing 
the  dyspeptic  to  eat  until  he  expe- 
riences some  sensation  of  satiety,  we 
prefer  directing  him  to  adopt  the  rule 
of  an  eminent  clergyman  of  our  ac- 
quaintance, six  years  since  an  octo- 
genarian, who  invariably  finishes  his 
repast  with  as  good  an  appetite  as 
that  with  which  he  commenced  it. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  the  tenor 
of  these  remarks,  that  we  do  not  re- 
gard either  of  the  above  mentioned 
rules  as  superseding  the  necessity  of 
that  recommended  by  Prof  Hitch- 
cock. The  Professor  advises  that  the 
sedentary  restrict  themselves  every 
day  to  a  quantity  of  solid  food,  weigh- 
ing between  12  and  16  ounces,  and 
of  liquid  weighing  between  14  and 
24  ounces ;  the  precise  quantity  to 
be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
scholar's  occupation,  the  quality  of 
his  food,  and  his  general  health.  He 
does  not  insist  on  a  daily  application 
of  the  scales  to  our  food ;  for  after  a 
few  applications  the  requisite  weight 
may  be  determined  by  the  apparent 
bulk.  Neither  does  he  insist  on  an 
invariable  adherance  to  this  quantity 
by  persons  of  all  constitutions.  To 
the  suffering  dyspeptic  Dr.  Johnson 
recommends,  that  "  the  quantity  of 
his  food  at  his  principal  meal  never 
exceed  half  of  a  pound,  even  when 
this  can  be  borne  without  the  slight- 
est unpleasant  sensation.*'  On  the 
contrary,  the  healthful  laborer  may 
allow  himself,  according  to  an  able 
medical  writer,  20  ounces  of  solid 
food  and  24  of  liquid  per  day.  In- 
deed, nothing  can  be  more  evident 
than  that  the  precise  quantity  of 
every  man's  food  must  be  determin- 
ed by  himself  after  a  critical  exami- 
nation of  his  corporeal  sensations. 
If  the  quantity  which  the  Professor 
recommends  is  too  liberal  (and  it  is 
more  liberal  than  some  eminent  phy- 
sicians allow,  and  more  so  than  some 
constitutions  can  bear)  it  may  be  de- 
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termined  by  the  indications  of  appe* 
tite  and  of  subsequent  feeling.  So  if 
too  limited.  But  while  we  concede 
the  propriety  of  some  accommoda- 
tion of  the  rule  to  constitutional  dif- 
ferences, we  would  not  be  understood 
to  question, — ^no,  not  for  a  moment, — 
that  the  quantity  which  the  Professor 
recommends  is  amply  sufficient  for 
the  ordinary  constitutions  of  seden- 
tary men ;  and  we  would  earnestly 
recommend  to  all  who  have  not  obvi- 
ous reasons  to  the  contrary,  a  confine- 
ment of  their  diet  within  these  rules. 
Nor  do  we  think  that  those  scholars, 
whose  constitutions  require  a  more 
liberal  dispensation,  can  far  exceed 
this  quantity  without  peril  of  subse- 
quent, it  may  be  distant  disease,  and 
without  some  degree  of  immediate 
mental  hebetude. 

We  doubt  not  that  deficiency  of 
aliment  is  more  detrimental  than  su- 
perfluity ;  for  the  latter  may  be  in 
some  measure  counteracted  by  sub- 
sequent exercise,  but  the  former  is 
without  remedy.  A  system  of  ab- 
stinence which  deprives  the  body  of 
its  requisite  nourishment  will  soon 
weaken  the  organs  of  digestion,  de- 
bilitate the  whole  system,  and  eventu- 
ally destroy  the  puny  and  emaciated 
frame  of  the  sufi^rer.  Still  the  dan- 
ger, even  from  excessive  abstinence,  is 
not  so  immediate  as  is  sometimes  ap- 
prehended. We  read  in  the  £din- 
burg  Encyclopsdia,  of  fourteen  men 
and  women  who  survived  a  shipwreck 
on  the  coast  of  Arracan  26  days, 
without  the  smallest  particle  of  ali- 
ment; and  Prof.  H.  adduces  medi- 
cal testimony  to  prove  that  the 
"  quantum  contained  in  two  eggs, 
some  say  one,  administered  each  day, 
will  keep  a  man  alive  and  pretty  well 
for  six  months,"  and  that  no  person 
is  in  danger  of  starvation  who  can 
take  a  pint,  nay  only  half  a  pint  of 
good  gruel  in  the  twenty  four  hours." 

If  then  abstinence  thus  extreme  is 
attended  with  no  more  immediate 
dangers,  we  may  be  easily  prepared 
to  admit  that  moderate  abstinence  is 
highly  favorable  to  health.     By  an 


allowance  of  the  requisite,  and  refu- 
sal of  the  least  supertluous  nutriment, 
the  gastric  juice  of  the  stomach  re- 
ceives no  more  nor  less  than  its  due 
employment,  the  arterial  and  venal 
system  are  not  immoderately  plied, 
but  easy  digestion  and  regular  circu- 
lation, the  healthful  tone  and  vigor- 
ous action  of  the  whole  internal 
mechanism  are  the  inevitable  result. 
"  We  are  told,"  says  a  celebrated 
Scotch  writer  on  abstinence,  "  of 
several  individuals  who  have  reached 
a  century,  a  century  and  a  half,  nay, 
have  even  approached  two  centuries 
supported  on  an  extremely  slender 
diet  whicli  was  thought  to  contribute 
materially  to  the  preservation  of  their 
health."  We  learn  from  Prof.  H. 
that  "  Pythagoras  restricted  himself 
to  vegetable  food  altogether,  his  din- 
ner being  bread,  honey,  and  water, 
and  he  lived  upwards  of  eighty 
years."  **  The  early  Christians  were 
remarkable  for  temperance  and  lon- 
gevity too,  when  not  removed  by  the 
hand  of  persecution.  Matthew,  for 
example,  according  to  Clement,  lived 
on  vegetable  diet."  "  The  eastern 
Christians,  who  retired  from  perse- 
cution into  the  deserts  of  Egypt  and 
Arabia,  allowed  themselves  but  twelve 
ounces  of  bread  per  day  as  their  only 
solid  food,  and  water  alone  for  drink ; 
yet  they  lived  long  and  happy.  St. 
Anthony  lived  105  years ;  James  the 
Hermit,  104 ;  Jerome,  100 ;  Simon 
Stilites,  109;  Epiphanius,  115  {  and 
Romauldus  and  Arsenius  each  120. 

Galen,  one  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed of  the  ancient  physicians,  lived 
140  years,  and  composed  between 
700  and  800  essays  on  medical  and 
philosophical  subjects ;  and  he  was 
always,  afler  the  age  of  28,  extremely 
sparing  in  the  quantity  of  his  food. 
The  Cardinal  de  Salis,  Archbishop 
of  Seville,  who  lived  110  years,  was 
invariably  sparing  in  his  diet.  One 
Lawrence,  an  Englishman,  lived  140 
years ;  one  Ken  tiger  n,  called  St. 
Mengah,  lived  185 ;  Henry  Jenkins, 
of  Yorkshire,  169 ;  Thomas  Parre, 
153 ;  Henry  Francisco,  of  tliis  coun- 
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tty ,  140  ;"   all  patterns  of  temperance 
in  food;  all    indebted  for  their  Ion* 
gevily  to  abstemiousness  and  exer- 
cise, and  the  two  last  forfeiting  their 
lives  for  a  change  in  their  old  age 
from  a  frugal  to  a  plentiful  diet. 

'*  Dr.   Cheyne   was  a  celebrated 
English  physician  ; — in  the  early  part 
of  his  life  a  y<rfuptaary  ;  and  before 
be  attained  to  middle  age,  was  so 
corpulent  that  it  was  necessary  to 
open  the  whole  side  of  his  carriage 
that  he  might  enter,  and  he  saw  death 
to  be  inevitable  without  a  change  of 
his  course.     He  immediately  aban- 
doned all  ardent   spirit,   wine,  and 
fermented  liquors,  and  confined  him- 
seJf  wholly  to  vegetables,  milk,  and 
water.     This  course,  with  active  ex- 
ercise, reduced  him  from  the  enor- 
mous weight  of  448  pounds  to  140, 
and  restored  his  health  and  the  vigor 
of  hts  mind.     Afier  a  few  years  he 
ventured  to  change   his  abstemious 
diet  for  one  more  rich  and  stimula- 
ting ;  but  the  effect  was  a  recurrence 
of  his   former   corpulence    and    ill 
health.     A   return   to  milk,   water, 
and  vegetables,  restored  him  again, 
and    he    continued    in   uninterrupt- 
ed  health  to  the  age  of  72.     His 
aphorism  was,  *'a  constant  endeavor 
aAer  the  lightest  and  least  of  meat 
and  drink  a  man  can  be  tolerably  easy 
under,  is  the  shortest  and  most  in- 
fallible means  to  preserve  life,  health, 
and  serenity."     The  quantity  of  food 
which  Dr.  Cheyne  allowed  himself 
was  much  less  than  the  quantity  al- 
\       fowed  by  Prof  Hitchcock.     So  also 
was  the   quantity    allowed    by    the 
celebrated  Venetian  nobleman  Cor- 
naro,  whose  abstinence  and  longevity 
are  doubtless  familiar  to  our  readers. 
And  if  a  quantity  so  limited  has  pro- 
duced efiects  so  remarkable  on  the 
individuals   whose   names  we    have 
mentioned,  have   we  not  reason  to 
saspect  that  we  may  advantageously 
/  diminisb  the  amount  of  our  food  to 

f         the  degree   which  the  Professor  re- 
coroinends  ?    True,  such  a  restriction 
of  diet  may  not  give  the  body  that 
binesB  of  muscle   and  fioridness  of 


complexion  which  are  oflen  regarded 
(fallaciously  however)  as  indications 
of  sound  health.  But  it  will  give  an 
energy  to  the  muscles,  a  vigor  to  the 
mind,  and  a  raciness  to  the  whole 
man,  which  shall  astonish  their  poe- 
sesaor  and  in  their  effects  astonish 
the  world.  We  say,  astonish  the 
toorld.  We  are  far  from  limiting  the 
influence  of  abstemiousness  to  the 
body ;  its  effect  on  the  mind  is  even 
more  admirable.  Julius  Caesar,  con- 
stitutionally a  profligate,  when  bent 
on  some  great  exploit  was  accustomed 
to  diminish  his  diet  to  an  extent  truly 
marvellous,  and  to  this  diminution 
he  ascribed  the  keensightedness  and 
eagle  views  which  so  happily  dis- 
tinguished his  mind  in  the  battle 
hour.  Similar,  too,  when  extraordina^ 
ry  mental  vigor  was  desired,  was  the 
abstemiousness  of  Napoleon,  and  of 
the  recent  commander  of  the  Russian 
army.  To  his  rarely  equalled  mode- 
ration of  diet,  Dr.  Franklin  ascribed 
his  *^  clearness  of  ideas"  and  *' quick- 
ness of  perception  ;"  and  considered 
*^his  progress  in  study  proportionate 
to  the  influence  of  hb  prudent  tem- 
perance." The  Journal  of  Health 
informs  us,  that  while  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton was  composing  his  treatise  on 
Optics,  he  confined  himself  entirely 
to  bread  and  a  little  sack  and  water. 
Scarcely  less  rigid  was  the  abstinence 
of  Leibnitz,  when  preparing  some 
parts  of  his  Universal  Language.  We 
have  just  taken  our  eyes  from  the 
identical  silver  bowl  which  President 
Edwards  purchased  for  the  express 
purpose  of  measuring  his  food.  It  is 
an  interesting  relic.  It  contains  but 
about  half  a  pint,  and  he  conscien- 
tiously restricted  liimself  at  supper, 
to  the  chocolate  and  bread  which 
this  would  contain.  If  the  adage 
holds,  that  "the  great  eater  maketh 
the  great  giant,"  then  in  good  truth 
the  author  of  the  treatise  on  the  Will 
was  no  giant.  Whoever  has  read 
the  Memoir  of  Pres.  Edwards  in  the 
new  edition  of  his  works,  cannot  but 
have  noticed  the  frequent  resolutions 
of  the  President  to  curtail  his  allow- 
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ance  of  food,  and  his  happy  surprise 
at  the  inenta]  vigor  which  resulted 
from  his  increased  frugality.  And 
similar  has  been  the  abstinence  of  a 
vast  plurality  of  the  scientific  bene- 
factors of  the  world,  and  not  less 
felicitous  has  been  its  influence  upon 
their  intellectual  characters. 

True,  there  have  been  some  un- 
conscionable eaters,  who  have  been 
eminent  scholars,  and  some  Titans 
in  corporeal  vigor  who  were  no 
strangers  to  the  surfeit.  So  it  is 
true,  that  some  distinguished  philoso- 
phers and  theologians  have  retained 
perfect  health,  in  the  midst  of  severe 
study  and  total  neglect  of  exercise. 
But  instead  of  stopping  to  deduce 
conclusions  from  such  premises,  we 
will  only  regret  that  these  men  did 
not,  by  a  better  discipline  of  body, 
soar  even  above  the  elevation  which 
they  actually  attained.  We  look  upon 
all  such  instances  as  exceptions.  As 
a  general  principle  it  will  ever  be 
true,  that  the  greatest  muscular  force 
is  acquired  (witness  for  example  the 
pugilistic  schools  of  Europe)  by  a 
union  of  rigid  abstemiousness  with 
corporeal  action  ;  and  that  they  who 
outrun  all  others  in  the  career  of 
science,  are  prepared  for  their  race 
by  a  freedom  from  the  incumbrances 
of  what  we  call  moderate  eatincr, 
and  what  we  once  called  temperate 
drinking. 

It  is  unquestionably  a  fact,  that  a 
restriction  of  our  food  to  the  limited 
allowance  which  Prof  H.  and  some 
eminent  physicians  deem  sufficient, 
will  be  attended  with  a  temporary 
faintncss,  and  many  unpleasant  sensa- 
tions of  pectoral  disorder.  Our  con- 
stitutions have  been  unduly  stimu- 
lated, and  the  aksencc  of  superfluous 
stimulus  will  of  course  induce  a  lassi- 
tude and  corroding  hunger.  But  such 
feelings,  being  the  inevitable  result 
of  a  habit  confessedly  deleterious, 
will  vanish,  when  a  more  temperate 
habit  has  renovated  the  constitution. 
Who  has  not  heard  of  the  deathlike 
gnawings  which  for  a  time  seemed 
to  devour  the  reforming  drunkard  ? 


And  how  many,  in  dispensing  with 
narcotics,  opium  and  multiform  to- 
bacco, have  been  temporarily  har- 
rassed  with  almost  insupportable  an- 
guish ?  No  constitution  can  abandon 
its  accustomed  stimulants,  whether 
derived  from  the  quantity  or  quality 
of  its  aliment,  without  a  momentary 
shock.  But  shall  we  be  disheartened, 
even  in  the  incipient  stages  of  our 
healthful  abstinence,  by  the  change 
of  feeling  which  necessarily  succeeds 
a  change  of  habit  1  Let  this  princi- 
ple be  extended,  and  it  will  stop  the 
wheels  of  our  temperance  societies, 
and  stay  all  opposition  to  the  vicious 
indulgences  of  the  day.  Let  it  be 
extended,  and  every  nervous  disor- 
der, like  the  wheel  of  self-originated 
motion,  will  roll  on  with  increasing 
velocity,  until  it  shall  lose  itself  in 
the  abyss. 

We  cannot,  however,  express  our 
decided  approbation  of  the  rule  under 
consideration,  by  which  our  food  is 
restricted  to  one  half  of  its  present 
quantity,  without   annexing   several 
cautions.   Although  we  do  not  appre- 
hend serious   injury  to  the   system 
from  the  temporary  pains  which  may 
be  immediately  attendant  on  this  re- 
striction ;    yet  from  a  long  continu- 
ance of  these  pains,  a  continuance 
through  "  several  months,"  we  should 
fear  a  disarrangement  of  the  whole 
system.  We  should, moreover,  antici- 
pate detriment  to  the  constitution  from 
too  sudden  a  change  of  habit.    In  his 
variations  of  clothing,  climate  or  diet, 
the  invalid  scholar  should  be  pecu- 
liarly cautious.      Variety   is   indeed 
conducive    to    health,    but    sudden 
fluctuations    from    one    extreme  to 
another,  find  the  constitution  unable 
to  sustain  them,  and  of  course,  induce 
irregularities  in  the  circulation  and 
secretions,  and  disorder  in  the  whole 
intestinal  mechanism.    True,  we  ex- 
hort the  devotee  of  Bacchus  to  an 
immediate  dashing  of  the  bowl  from 
his  lips ;    but  we  do  it  from  the  fear 
that  a  ffradual  change   would  end 
in  nothing  but  more  confirmed  in- 
temperance ;    and   even   in  our  ex- 
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looTl&lHms  to  an  immediate  abandon^ 
TDeutofhis  poison,  we  often  propose 
aoine  healthful  succedaneum,  which 
may  assuage  the  cravings  of  his  appe- 
tite. Nor  is  it  on]  j  the  time  of  effect- 
ing the  propoeed  change  of  diet  that 
demands  circumspection ;  the  manner 
is  perhaps  equally  important.  Let  it 
Dot  be  done  withoot  attention  to  our 
feelings ;  not  in  the  midst  of  anxious 
study,  or  paroclilal  duty,  but  in  those 
seasons  of  the  mind's  holiday,  when 
harrowing  cares  are  banished,  and 
the  powers  of  the  system  are  left 
unreined  to  their  course. 

Nor  would  we  dispense  with  still 
farther  caution.  We  approve,  and 
that  decidedly,  of  a  rule  of  diet.  But 
we  believe  that  one  of  these  rules  is, 
to  avoid  too  scrupulous  a  regularity. 
There  may  be  such  an  extreme  ex- 
actness as  will  reduce  the  system  to 
a  state  of  artificial  delicacy  and  sensi- 
tiveness, and  thus  expose  it  to  dan- 
gers from  the  unavoidable  vicissitudes 
of  life.  The  body  must  be  prepared ,  by 
becoming  habituated  to  certain  alter- 
nations, for  the  inevitable  changes  of 
heat  and  cold,  sunshine  and  storm. 
When  Cornaro  was  in  such  a  state, 
that  the  addition  to  his  daily  food  of 
two  ounces  of  solid,  and  two  of  liquid 
aliment  occasioned  severe  pains,  and 
eventually  a  violent  fever  of  five  weeks' 
continuance;  when  the  philanthro- 
pist Howard  was  in  such  a  state  that 
the  least  deviation  firom  his  rules  of 
living  was  a  disease,  they  were  in  a 
state  far  too  artificial  for  this  variable 
world.  **  Whilst  we  recommend  to 
the  student,"  says  a  valuable  writer, 
''regularity  in  all  things,  we  must 
guard  him  against  the  error  of  be- 
coming too  muqh  the  slave  of  habit. 
The  substances  we  take  and  the 
hours  of  our  meals  should  be  occa- 
sionally varied.  An  undeviating  ad- 
herence to  the  same  routine  both 
becomes  wearisome,  and  puts  it  out 
of  our  power  ever  to  change  without 
danger."  There  is  much  truth  in  a 
remark  of  Lord  Bacon,  although  the 
nobie  Lord's  practical  exemplifica- 
tion of  his  rule  was  sometimes  beyond 
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the  sanction  of  reason ;  "  Let  him 
who  would  enjoy  health  occasionally 
vary  his  course.  Sometimes  let  him 
feast  and  sometimes  fast,  sometimes 
oversleep  and  sometimes  watch,  some- 
times walk  and  sometimes  run :  yet 
1^  him  rather  fast  than  feast,  rather 
than  watch  let  him  oversleep,  and 
rather  walk  than  run." 

Highly  as  we  should  be  pleased  to 
insist  more  extendedly  on  the  pre- 
eminent importance  of  a  restriction 
in  the  quantity  of  our  food,  we  are 
compelled  to  relinquish  this  part  of 
our  subject,  and  consider  that  class 
of  dietetic  principles,  so  ably  recom- 
mended by  Prof  H.  which  relates 
to  the  quality  of  it.  The  diet  of 
the  sedentary  should  be  plain;  the 
rich  condiments,  luxurious  desserts, 
and  high-seasoned  products  of  the 
pastry  should  be  regarded  as  contra- 
band. Addison  used  to  remark  that 
he  fancied  he  saw  dropsies,  and  fevers, 
gouts,  and  epilepsies  concealed  in  the 
tempting  eatables  of  his  time.  When 
the  student  beholds  the  luxuries 
which  are  '*  good  for  food  and  plea- 
sant to  the  eyes,"  let  him  not  be 
"beguiled"  to  eat  by  the  serpent. 
Again,  the  food  of  the  sedentary  man 
at  any  one  meal  should  be  simple 
and  free  from  variety.  He  is  not 
required  to  confine  himself  to  one 
article  of  food  for  his  constant  use, 
but  to  confine  himself  to  one  with 
its  appropriate  attendants  at  a  single 
repast.  The  digestive  organs  are  less 
capable  of  controlling  a  mixture  of 
several  substances  than  a  single  sub- 
stance ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  such 
a  mixture  is  the  principle  cause  of 
dietetical  excesses.  On  this  hear 
our  author ;  "A  man  usually  eats," 
says  he,  "of  the  first  sort  of  food 
presented  to  him  at  the  table,  until 
he  begins  to  feel  as  if  he  had  eaten 
enough;  and  indeed  he  has  eaten 
enough,  and  then  is  the  time  for  him 
to  leave  the  table.  But  a  second  sort 
solicits  his  appetite,  and  such  is  the 
wonderful  influence  of  temptation 
over  the  stomach  as  to  produce  a  de- 
sire for  the  second  kind  of  food  full 
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as  strong  as  for  the  first.  The  second 
sort  is  eaten  until  a  sense  of  satiety 
begins  to  be  felt,  which  however  does 
not  usually  happen  till  nearly  enough 
of  the  second  dish  has  been  taken  to 
suffice  for  a  meal.  The  third  variety 
attracts  the  appetite  with  nearly  as 
great  power,  if  cooked  temptingly ; 
and  even  a  fourth,  a  fifth  or  more 
will  not  be  set  before  the  gourmand 
in  vain.  And  it  happens  in  this  case 
that  the  more  indigestibly  these  sorts 
are  prepared, — ^the  mpre  filled  up 
with  gravies  and  sweets,  the  more 
powerful  is  their  influence  over  the 
appetite.  The  truth  is,  the  quantity 
of  food  that  men  eat  is  nearly  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  number  of  sorts 
which  are  set  before  them  ;  that  is, 
two  sorts  will  double  the  quantity, 
three  sorts  treble  it,  and  so  on.  Or 
if,  towards  the  close  of  the  repast, 
the  pastry  and  cake  and  fruit  are  not 
taken  in  so  large  quantity,  their  more 
indigestible  nature  makes  up  for  the 
deficiency." 

Instead  of  continuing  the  same 
articles  of  diet  throughout  the  year, 
the  Professor  very  justly  recommends 
an  occassional  variation  of  them,  and 
especially  an  accommodation  of  them 
to  the  differences  of  seasons.  It  is 
of  course  impossible  to  prescribe  for 
the  sedentary  a  fixed  diet.  Those 
articles  which  are  the  most  nutritive 
and  at  the  same  time  easily  digesti- 
ble should  be  preferred  to  others; 
and  on  this  principle  some  of  the 
articles  in  common  use  deserve  pro- 
scription, while  some  may  be  very 
properly  retained.  On  the  much  agi- 
tated question  whether  animal  food 
should  be  discarded  from  the  use  of 
the  studious,  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Vegetable  and  animal  substanceg  are 
composed  of  the  same  simple  principles  or 
elements,  except  that  the  latter  usually  con- 
tain  nitrogen  in  considerable  proportion, 
hi  which  most  of  the  former  are  wanting. 
Hence  the  inquiry  has  arisen,  how  vegeta- 
ble food  alone  can  supply  the  nitrogen  which 
the  animal  system  demands?  Some  have 
thought,  that  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere 
was  taken  into  die  blood  in  the  act  of  respira- 
tion, but  the  most  modem  and  satisfactory 


experiments  do  not  show  that  any  of  this 
substance  is  absorbed  in  this  process.  The 
conversion  of  the  superabundant  carbon  of 
the  blood  into  carbonic  acid  seems  to  consti- 
tute the  whole  chemical  result  of  respiration. 
Chemistry,  therefore,  does  lead  us  to  the 
conclusion,  that  some  animal  food  is  neces- 
sary to  life;"  unless,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  nitn^en  is  contained  in  vegetable 
substances.       p.  100. 

After  mentioning  an  experiment 
of  Majendie,  by  which  he  proved 
that  animals  would  die  in  a  short 
time  when  confined  to  substances, 
which,  however  nutricious,  were 
destitute  of  nitrogen ;  and  inferring 
from  the  structure  of  the  human 
frame  that  man  was  designed  to  par- 
take of  animal  as  well  as  vegetable 
aliment,  the  Professor  thus  contrasts 
the  effect  of  each : 

"It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  animal 
food  is  more  nutritive  and  stimulating  than 
vegetable ;  that  is,  the  same  quantity  of  the 
former  will  form  more  blood  and  sustain  life 
longer  than  the  latter.  Hence,  for  men 
exposed  to  constant  and  hard  labor,  animal 
food  is  more  important;  though  I  cannot 
believe  that  this  is  a  sufficient  reason  for 
justifying  the  immense  consumption  of  it  by 
our  laborinjg  classes." — *'As  to  sedentary 
men  the  enect  of  much  animal  food  is,  to 
produce  too  much  excitement  in  the  system, 
and  to  urge  on  the  powers  of  life  too  fast 
Hence  in  hot  climates,  men  instinctively 
prefer  a  vegetable  diet,  and  thus  escape 
many  of  tliose  disorders  to  which  those 
living  on  animal  food  are  subject  Animal 
food  IS  also  much  more  favorable  to  the  free 
operation  of  the  mind  than  vegetable;  hence 
one  of  tlie  reasons  why  men  are  so  unfit  for 
study  immediately  after  dinner." 

Our  author  recommends  to  stu- 
dents great  frugality  in  tlie  use  of 
animal  food,  six  or  seven  ounces  per 
day  being  in  his  opinion  abundantly 
sufficient.  He  points  us,  in  justifica- 
tion of  this  frugality,  to  the  decided 
testimony  of  such  scientific  authors 
as  CuUen,  Cheyne,  Paris,  Newton, 
and  Franklin ;  to  the  beneficial  in- 
fluence of  even  the  total  rejection 
of  animal  substances,  upon  the  Bra- 
min,  so  celebrated  for  his  longevity ; 
the  Irish  peasant,  for  his  brilliancy 
and  sprightliness ;  and  the  Scotch 
and  Swiss  peasantry,  for  their  robust- 
ness and  vigor ;  and  he  points  us  to 
the  chemical  analysis  of  these  sub- 
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Stances,   as     a    sufficient  dissuasive 
from  a  liberal    use  of  them  by  anyj>, 
and  peculiarly  by  students. 

On  the  sabject  of  tea  and  coffee, 
we  quote  from  our  author  the  follow- 
ing: 

**Froin  the    experience   which   I  have 
had,**  says  Dr.  Trotter,  '*  in  some  thousands 
of  these  cases  (nervous  maladies)  under  all 
the  variety  in  which  they  usually  appear, 
I  freely  eive  it  as  my  opinion  that  the  only 
means  oi  cure  lie  in  a  total  abstinence  from 
every  specief*  cf  fermented  liquor ;  from  any 
tlung  diat  bears  any  analogy  to  it,  such  as 
tea,  coflfee,  opium  and  all  other  narcotics." 
"  As  to  tea,"  says  Dr.  James  Johnson,  "  we 
may  fairly  set  it  down  as  contributing  in  no 
mean  degree  to  those  derangements  of  the 
digestire  organs,  and  nervous  system  which 
now  meet  our  eye  atevery  step.      "  Coffee," 
says  an  able  writer  in  the  Southern  Review, 
"painfully  increases  the  arterial  action,  pro- 
ducing palpitation  of  the  heart,  &c.  and  in  spite 
of  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  in  its 
&vor,  is,  we  think,  nearly  as  injurious  to  the 
system  as  so  much  brandy.     Tea  acts  on 
fte  nervous  system,  as  is  well  proved  by  its 
abnosC  aniversal  effect  in  producing  wake- 
fulness.    They  are  both  absolutely  unneces- 
sary to  anyone."    "  As  guardians  of  health," 
says  the  Journal  of  HeaJth,  "  we  are  bound 
to  warn  the  feeble,  the  nervous,  the  dys- 
peptie,  the  hypochondriacal,  the  gouty,  those 
whose  hearts  beat  as  if  they  would  burst 
from  their  case  on  the  slightest  noise,  or 
unexpected   remark,  the  fretful,   and   the 
capricious  in  temper,  the  delicate  student 
or  man  of  letters, — that  strong  tea  and  cofiee 
are  injurious  and  cannot  to  tolerated  by 
them  with  any  regard  to  their  bodily  com- 
fort   and    mental    tranquillity.**     "  If   the 
mtemperate  man,*'  says  Prof.   Hitchcock, 
■*  abandon  his  cups  for  a  time,  he  will  be 
beset  with  that  terrific  set  of  feelings  called 
the  horrors;  but  at  length  they  psiss  away, 
and  nature  moves  on  regularly  and  calmly; 
and  peace  and  health  and  happiness  return. 
Just  sD,  if  the  tea  drinker  gives  up  his  bever- 
ace,  he  will  find  for  a  time  that  dulness,  de- 
bility, and  headache  are  tlie  consequence. 
Many  in  .such  circumstances  conclude,  that 
Ais  ht  a  certain  evidence  that  tea  is  neces- 
mrj  far  Cfaem,  or  very  salutary;  and  they 
therefore  return  to  its  use.    But  were  they 
to  persevere  in  their  abstinence  for  a  few 
weeks  or  months,    their    morbid    feelings 
wouM  disappear;  and  probably  their  head- 
ache wouM  be  permanently  cured.  Although 

but  h'ttie  attached  to  tea  myself,  I  may  be 
permitted  here  to  say,  tliat  having  drank  it 
in  early  liie  in  the  rooming,  I  found  a  dull 
nervous  headache  do  uncommon  companion. 
About  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago,  I  ceased 
to  drink  it  in  the  morning ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  for  one  or  two  months  I 
Wis  amicted  during  the  early  part  of  (he 


day  with  an  almost  constant  headache  and 
heaviness,  which  however  gradually  disap- 
peared; and  since  that  time,  headache  has 
been  one  of  my  rarest  trials.**  pp.  184 — 188. 

Although  "pure  Falemian"  was 
once  the  hope  of  the  scholar,  although 
the  medical  poet  once    advised  to 
"  learn  to  revel/'  and  another  noble- 
souled   bard*   confessed  that  "gin 
and  water  were  the  source  of  all  his 
inspiration;"  although  even  celebra- 
ted medical  writers  have  recommend* 
ed  to  the  studious  "  a  pint  of  good 
wine  per  day,"  t  or  "  a  glass  or  two 
of  good  old  Sherry  or  Maderia  as  an 
agreeable  stimulus   after  dinner/' | 
we  kre  glad  to  see  Prof.  H.  attach 
the  label  of  medical  poisons  to  the 
flask  of  wine  and  brandy,  the  phial 
of  laudanum,  the  keg  of  tobacco  and 
the  opium  box.     Several  other  arti- 
cles he  banishes  from  our  tables  and 
sideboards ;  and  recommends  in  lieu 
of  them  pure  cold  water,  and  milk, 
that  valuable  fluid  which  is  now  the 
supporter  of  many  eminent  scholars, 
and  whose  praise  has  long  been  sung 
by  poets  as  the  parent  of  gentle  feel- 
ings and  the  sedative  of  strife.     For 
ourselves,   however,   we  regard  the 
quality  as  but  of  trivial  importance 
compared  with  the  qtiantity  of  our 
food,  and  we  have  but  little  respect 
for  that  sc]f<lenial  (pardon  the  mis- 
nomer)  which  leads  one  to  reject 
many   unhealthful    substances,   and 
still   permits    him   to  consume  the 
healthful    in    distressing    profusion. 
Let  "simplex  et  unum"  be  written 
on  the  awnings  over  our  tables,  and 
"  be   temperate   in   all   things"    in- 
scribed on  our  hearts,  and  we  shall 
not  often  hear  the  whine  of  the  dys- 
peptic, nor  be  called  so  frequently 
to  bend  over  the  untimely  graves  of 
scholars. 

The  third  class  of  dietetic  princi- 
ples relates  to  the  time  and  manner 
of  eating.  Food  should  be  taken 
according  to  Prof.  H.  by  the  studious, 
only  three  times  per  day ;  a  light 
breakfast   ftve  or  six   hours    before 

*  Byron,    f  Dr.  dMyiM.    X Diionlere  of  Literary  Man. 
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noon,  the  dinner  (which  should  be 
the  principaJ  meal)  at  the  good  old 
hour  of  twelve,  and  a  light  supper, 
five  or  six  hours  after  dinner.  The 
habit  of  intermediate  repasts  is,  to 
ordinary  constitutions,  deleterious  ; 
originating  from  imaginary  wants 
and  encouraging  depraved  appetites. 
NcNT  can  we  reprobate  with  too  much 
severity  the  fashion  of  late  dinners, 
tempting  to  extravagant  indulgences 
of  appetite,  necessarily  occasioning 
late  suppers,  and  thus  late  deep ;  ''for 
sleep  is  bred  of  pure  digestion." 

Food  should  be  eaten  slowly. 
Rapid  eating  is  inconsistent  with 
perfect  mastication,  and  imperfect 
mastication  is  ruinous  by  its  prevent- 
ing the  proper  preparation  of  the  food 
for  the  gastric  juice,  and  secondly, 
by  its  precluding  the  proper  attention 
to  the  indications  of  appetite,  de- 
ranging for  the  time  the  appetite 
itself,  and  thus  occasioning  its  ex- 
cessive indulcrence. 

It  is  also  highly  important  that  while 
engaged  in  our  repasts  we  preserve 
the  mmd  free  from  care,  intense 
thought,  or  high  excitement.  Said 
Marcus  Antoninus,  *'  when  you  would 
recreate  yourself,  reflect  on  the  agreea* 
ble  qualities  of  your  acquaintance." 
"  According  to  these  views,"  says 
Prof.  H.  "we  learn  that  when  in  an 
agitated  state  of  mind,  a  man  b  not 
in  a  condition  to  sit  down  at  the 
table ;  he  had  better  wait  till  he  is 
cool  and  composed,  and  if  possible 
till  he  is  cheerful.  For  the  same 
reason,  he  should  not  engage  in  eat^ 
ing  while  poring  intently  over  some 
mathematical  or  metaphysical  propo- 
sition. And  no  gentleman,  who  un- 
derstands good  manners,  will  intro- 
duce at  table  any  subject  of  discus- 
sion, that  is  likely  to  call  forth  strong 
feeling,  or  vigorously  to  exercise  the 
powers  of  his  mind.  For  the  same 
reason,  reading  should  not  be  indul- 
ged in  while  eating,  unless  it  be  of  a 
character  to  amuse  rather  than  task 
the  mind  ;  nor  should  any  details  be 
given  that  are  calculated  to  harrow 


up  the  feelings,  and  produce  strong 
emotion." 

Nor  is  it  the  mind  alone  which 
needs  attention,  in  order  to  qualify 
the  student  for  a  healthful  meal. 
He  should  never  indulge  his  appetite 
while  his  body  is  fatigued.  There 
being  only  a  certain  degree  of  power 
in  the  system,  whenever  that  power 
is  wasted  by  the  exercise  of  any  one 
organ  it  is  lost  to  every  other.  When 
the  energy  of  the  man  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  severe  bodily  exercise,  the 
mind  is  incapable  of  severe  effort,  and 
when  the  mind  of  the  vigorous  runner 
(to  select  an  example)  is  powerfully 
exercised  by  some  new  and  interest- 
ing observation,  liis  corporeal  energy 
during  the  instant  of  his  intense 
tliinking  is  suspended.  On  the  same 
principle,  when  the  system  is  fatigued 
by  bodily  or  mental  action,  a  lassitude 
ensues,  the  digestive  organs  are  rob- 
bed of  their  power,  and  food  if  im- 
properly forced  upon  them  is  not 
merely  an  unwelcome  guest,  but  an 
unmanageable  enemy,  and  its  lios- 
tility  will  be  subsequently  apparent 
in  palpitation  of  the  heart,  disease  of 
the  head,  or  pectoral  debility.  Un- 
justifiable then,  altogether  so,  is  the 
habit  of  some  speakers,  of  exhausting 
their  strength  by  their  public  ad- 
dresses, and  in  this  state  of  exhaustp 
ion  attempting  to  refresh  their  jaded 
powers  by  plentiful  repasts.  After 
such  an  effort,  the  speaker  requires 
respite  of  action ;  and  is  it  not  ad- 
ding injury  to  injury  to  punish  the 
constitution  for  its  fatigue  under  one 
burden  by  heaping  on  it  another 
equally  onerous,  and  still  more  un- 
timely ?  It  is  to  this  unwarrantable 
indulgence  of  the  appetite  at  a  time 
of  fatigue,  that  Prof.  H.  ascribes 
"  the  sleeplessness  and  nervous  ex- 
citement" of  the  clergyman's  Sab- 
bath night,"  and  his  feelings  of  stu- 
por and  restlessness  on  Monday. 
The  repast  of  Sabbath  evening  should 
be  no  greater  than  the  spent  powers 
of  the  system  can  control;  mental 
labor  should  yield  to  gentle  relaxa- 
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tioa ;  and  violent  exercise  of  body  to 
an  easy,  exhilarating  motion. 

While  we  insist  thus  extendedly 
on  attention  to  diet,  we  do  not  mean 
to  dispense  with  attention  to  other 
branches  of  regimen.  Indeed  the 
instances  are  not  few  in  which  inva- 
Uds  have  completely  defeated  the  de- 
sign of  dietetic  rules,  by  neglecting 
the  pn^r  rules  for  exercise,  cloth- 
ing, sleep,  etc. ;  and  few  things  can 
be  clearer  than  that  health  is  attain- 
ed by  adherence  not  merely  to  one 
department  of  discipline,  but  to  the 
whole  disciplinary  system. 

We  stated  at  the  commencement 
of  our  article,  that  study,  prudendy 
conducted,  is  conducive  to  health. 
The  very  principle  on  which  it  be- 
comes so,  suggests  the  danger  of  its 
eontrary  influence.  The  exercise  of 
any  bodily  organ  is  attended  with  a 
determination  of  the  blood  to  that  or- 
gan. Ubi  usus,  ibi  afBuxus.  Hence 
the  exercise  of  the  brain  in  thought 
(for  the  body  is  not  only  the  recepta- 
cle but  the  instrument  of  the  mind) 
causes  a  determination  of  blood  to 
the  brain.  When  confined  within 
proper  limits,  and  preserving  the  just 
equilibrium,  this  determination  of 
blood  is  salutary.  But  when  unduly 
protracted,  it  oRen  results  in  sud- 
den death ;  and  with  a  more  limited 
continuance,  in  vertigo,  epilepsy,  and 
a  nameless  train  of  cerebel  diseases. 
AcccNrdingly  we  find  that  many  dis- 
tinguished scholars  have  expired  in 
the  midst  of  their  severest  efforts ; 
the  professor  in  his  lecture  room,  the 
divine  in  his  pulpit,  and  the  barrister 
during  his  plea.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, Boerhave  afier  an  intense  appli- 
cation was  deprived  of  hb  sleep  for 
six  months,  and  Dugald  Stewart  was 
once  onable  to  attend,  without  men- 
tal aberration,  even  to  his  own  pub- 
lished speculations.  The  undue  de- 
termination, then,  of  blood  to  the 
brain,  must  be  prevented  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  other  organs ;  by  walking, 
or  riding,  especially  on  horseback,  or 
the  use  of  the  gymnasium,  or  me- 
chanical tools.    The  attempt  to  live 


without  such  exercise  is  preposte« 
rous.  How  much  more  so  the  attempt 
to  study.  What  if  some  peculiar 
constitutions,  inured  by  early  habit 
and  remarkable  abstemiousness  to  an 
unnatural  mode  of  life,  have  dispen- 
sed with  all  recreation  from  study 
and  yet  retained  health?  We  are 
not  to  be  governed  by  the  exceptions, 
but  by  the  general  rule.  The  direc- 
tions for  exercise  given  by  Prof.  H. 
we  deem  of  immense  importance  to 
every  one  of  a  sedentary  habit.  Let 
the  student,  above  all  men,  exercise- 
regularly,  moderately,  in  the  open 
air,  before  rather  than  afler  meals^ 
with  some  interesting  object  of  pur* 
suit,  or  some  harmiess  diversion,  and 
with  all  possible  variety  of  movement. 
Let  him  continue  it  at  different  in* 
tervals,  three  or  four  hours  per  day,, 
and  be  careful  to  defend  himself  from 
too  sudden  checks  of  perspiration. 
In  addition  to  these  rules,  let  him 
pursue  his  studies  in  a  room  well- 
venUlated.  Shunning  the  cave  of 
Euripides,  and  the  damp  dark  vault 
of  Demosthenes,  let  him  walk  in  the 
groves  of  Plato  and  the  Peripatetics ; 
or,  let  him  with  the  late  Dr.  Bogue 
select  for  his  study  the  most  spacious^ 
and  airy,  and  pleasant  apartment  in 
his  house,  and  when  weary  with  his 
standing  or  walking,  let  him,  if  the 
nature  of  his  studies  allow  it,  adopt 
the  reclining  posture  on  the  sofa,, 
rather  than  the  curvilinear  in  the 
chair.  Let  his  clothing  never  be  op-^ 
pressive  by  its  abundance,  nor  ob« 
structive  to  insensible  perspiration,  by 
its  deficiency.  Let  the  pores  of  his 
body  be  kep^  c^en  by  the  tepid  bath 
in  winter,  and  the  cold  in  summer, 
and  by  rigid  attention  to  cleanliness 
of  person.  Let  his  sleep  (which  may 
be  continued  from  six  to  eight  hours) 
be  taken  in  the  night,  and  as  much 
as  possible  before  midnight ;  for  phy- 
sicians assure  us  that  the  sleep  from 
10  to  12  at  night,  is  more  refreshing 
than  from  3  to  7  in  the  morning ; 
and  Dr.  Buchan  asserts,  that  *'  early 
rising  is  the  only  circumstance  at- 
tendmg  fongevity  to  which  he  never 
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knew  an  exception,  and  that  he  never 
knew  an  early  riser  who  did  not  en- 
joy a  good  state  of  health."  Let  all 
excessive,  especially  all  malignant 
passions  be  repressed  ;  for  calmness 
and  tranquillity  are  the  grand  elixers 
of  health  and  long  life.  Let  all  men- 
tal effort  be  performed  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  night  studies  be  scrupulously 
avoided.  Dr.  Doddridge  wrote  his 
exposition  of  the  New  Testament 
before  his  breakfasts,  (an  injudicious 
extreme  it  is  true,)  and  Walter  Scott 
at  the  hour  of  nine  in  the  morning 
has  completed  his  study  for  the  day. 
And  if  our  clergymen  would  devote 
to  their  studies,  and  the  composition 
of  their  sermons  the  six  mornings  of 
the  week,  rather  than  defer  them  un- 
til Saturday,  and  a  great  part  of  them 
until  Saturday  night,  thus  enervating 
their  system  for  the  exercises  of  the 
Sabbath ;  the  operation  of  their  minds 
would  be  far  more  vigorous  than  now, 
and  the  frame  in  which  their  mental 
ordnance  is  seated,  far  less  shattered 
under  the  shock  of  their  efforts. 

We  do  not  anticipate,  however, 
that  the  scholar  will  rouse  up  his  dull 
nature  from  sloth,  deny  to  his  palate 
the  delicious  viands  which  now  tempt 
it,  but  which  hereafter  shall  *'  sting 
iike  an  adder,"  tax  his  time  with 
long  hours  of  exercise,  and  banish 
the  base  passions  from  his  heart,  until 
he  has  made  attention  to  his  health 
**  a  part  of  his  religion,"  until  he  has 
implored  grace  -that  he  may  keep 
his  body  a  "  fit  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  and  preserve  at  all  times  its 
adaptation  to  promote  the  glory  of 
God,  and  the  weal  of ''  human  kind." 
And  is  not  health  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  demand  our  religious  at- 
tention ?  And  is  not  the  abuse  of  it 
by  jecklessness  and  intemperate  diet 
sufficiently  disastrous  to  break  our 
apathy  and  stimulate  to  a  reform? 
Have  we  ever  seriously  considered 
the  complication  of  calamities  which 
unhealthful  practice  pours  upon  the 
world?  Look  for  one  moment  at 
the  brightest  portion  of  our  country, 
the  church  of  Christ.    How  many 


professors  of  religion  are  borne  down 
by  an  apparently  unaccountable  and 
irremediable  despondency  ?  How 
many  wake  at  morning,  petulant  and 
irritable,  and  drag  out  the  day  with 
the  fangs  of  a  leaden  hebetude  infix- 
ed into  their  souls,  or  become  victims 
of  incessant  oscillation  between  the 
fervidness  of  hope  and  the  blackness 
of  despair  ?  Just  so  many  as  con- 
sume unlawful  food,  or  food  in  un- 
lawful quantity,  as  love  the  midnight 
lamp  and  the  morning  couch ;  just 
so  many  as  have  forgotten  that  their 
bodies  as  well  as  minds  were  leased, 
not  given,  by  the  Proprietor  of  the 
earth,  and  leased  on  conditions  which 
they  neglect,  if  they  neglect  at  all, 
at  their  peril. 

We  are  in  sober  earnest,  when  we 
say,  that  the  loss  to  the  church  by 
neglect  of  a  healthful  regimen  is  be- 
yond calculation.  Look  at  the  loss 
of  intellectual  power.  Does  not  the 
dizziness  and  stupor  which  are  flung 
upon  the  mind  by  violation  of  the 
rules  of  diet  and  exercise,  undermine 
its  vigor  and  elasticity,  and  superin- 
duce a  disinclination  to  effort  and  an 
irresolution  of  purpose?  Look  at 
the  loss  of  moral  excellence.  Pesta- 
lozzi  and  Salzmann  attributed  even 
to  a  particular  species  of  exercise  a 
beneficial  influence  on  the  minds  of 
their  pupils.  And  is  it  fanciful  to 
ascribe  a  deterioration  in  piety  to 
a  rebellion  against  the  laws  of  health  ? 
Does  not  the  indulgence  of  one  sin, 
an  unbridled  appetite  for  example, 
open  the  floodgates  for  a  deluge  of 
others?  Does  not  an  overcharged 
body,  and  overplied  power  of  digest- 
ing and  circulating  nutriment,  dis- 
arrange the  whole  system  ;  benumb- 
ing and  weighing  down  the  mind, 
throwing  sluggishness  over  the  heart, 
planting  in  the  soul  a  gangrene  of 
jealousy  and  envy,  stifling  all  hope 
of  mercy  and  all  freedom  of  access 
to  the  mercy  seat?  And  is  there 
not  an  approximation  (perhaps  un- 
noticed, yet  not  unreal)  to  such  a 
deplorable  state  in  a  great  number 
of  Christian  professors  ?    Multitudes, 
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we  know  it  from  attentive  observa- 
tion, are  charmed  as  by  a  syren  to  a 
degree  of  supineness  and  fickleness 
of  purpose,  of  coldness  and  sluggish- 
ness of  feeling,  proportionate  to  their 
degree  of  intemperance  in  diet,  and 
inaction  of  body. 

Look  again  at  the  enormous  loss 
of  property  to  the  church  resulting 
from  unheal thiul  indulgences.  The 
amount  of  money  annually  expended 
by  professors  of  religion  in  our  coun- 
try for  ardent  spirits  is  estimated  by 
Prof.  H.  at  $2,196,000 :  the  amount 
lavished  for  tobacco,  in  its  various 
forms,  $160,000 :  for  tea,  $800,000: 
for  coffee,  $1,480,000  :  and  for  a  su- 
perfluous and  consequently  injurious 
quantity  of  food  naturally  healthful, 
$12,000,000.  "  The  whole  amount," 
says  Prof.  H.,  "  is  not  far  from  $15,- 
000,000,  or  thirty  times  more  than  the 
income  of  the  charitable  and  benevo- 
lent societies  in  the  United  States  in 
1829.  To  this  might  be  added, 
could  it  be  estimated,  a  large  sum 
saved  by  the  influence  of  temperance 
from  the  ordinary  expenses  of  sick- 
ness. Another  large  amount  also, 
for  the  addition  to  life,  resulting  from 
the  same  cause ;  and  the  consequent 
ability  to  enlarge  the  pecuniary  stock 
above  the  present  standard.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten,  that  a  speedy 
and  natural  consequence  of  rigid 
temperance  would  be,  to  lead  to  an 
immense  reduction  of  those  extrava- 
gances in  dress,  furniture,  and  equip- 
page,  which  even  exceeds  the  ex- 
cesses of  Christians  in  eating  and 
drinking.  All  these  items  must  more 
than  double  the  amount  mentioned 
above,  which  the  rigid  practice  of 
temperance  would  set  at  liberty  for 
the  service  of  the  Lord."  And  if 
professing  Christians,  with  all  their 
temperance  and  economy,  pay  such 
an  appalling  tax  for  unhealthful  in- 
dulgences, how  much  more  appalling 
must  be  the  pecuniary  loss  of  our 
whole  country !  Our  county  annual- 
ly throws  away  $100,000,000  for  al- 
coholic, $20  or  30,000,000  for  nar- 
cotic poisons ;  and  $100,000,000  for 


an  oppressive  excess  of  healthful  arti- 
cles. And  can  we  estimate  the 
number  of  lives  which  she  annually 
sacrifices  to  this  Juggernaut  of  the 
land,  intemperate  diet?  Can  we 
estimate  the  number  or  power  of  the 
diseases  which  she  invites  by  her 
ruinous  indulgences ;  the  pile  of 
pauperism,  wretchedness,  and  crime 
which  she  heaps  up ;  and  the  brutish* 
ness  and  mental  and  moral  infamy, 
with  which  she  covers  her  whole 
character  ? 

We  waver  not  when  we  say  that 
abuse  of  health,  by  indolence,  or  in- 
temperance, constitutes  the  prevail- 
ing sin  of  our  country,  and  the  most 
ponderous  weight  that  hangs  upon 
the  wheels  of  benevolent  enterprise. 
The  evangehzing  of  the  world  calls 
loudly  for  the  spoils  of  a  victory  over 
our  inordinate  appetites  and  un- 
healthful customs.  Such  a  victory 
is  not  beyond  hope  ;  it  will  one  day 
be  gained.  Let  then  every  indivi- 
dual commence  the  battle  with  him- 
self, and  rescue  his  nature  from  the 
chains  of  a  prodigal  diet,  and  indo- 
lent regimen.  Let  the  science  of 
health  be  more  extensively  under- 
stood. Let  our  literary  institutions 
provide  facilities  for  the  bodily  exer- 
cise of  their  students,  and  require 
such  exercise  as  a  duti/.  Let  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  principles  of  health 
form  a  part  of  every  collegiate  or 
academical  course  of  study.  **  The 
business  of  education,"  says  Locke, 
(we  quote  from  memory)  "  is  simply 
to  teach  us  how  to  use  our  mental 
powers."  But  the  powers  of  the 
body  are  so  indissolubly  connected 
with  those  of  the  mind,  that  the  most 
advantageous  use  of  the  latter  is  de- 
pendent on  the  proper  discipline  of 
the  former;  and  it  is  chimerical  to 
attempt  a  perfect  training  of  the  mind 
without  a  preparatory  training  of  the 
body.  Nor  is  the  scientific  regula- 
tion of  our  corporeal  powers  calcula- 
ted merely  to  give  fticility  to  the 
mental  operations ;  it  is  necessary  for 
their  long  continuance,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  essential  to  life.    Again,  the 
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physiology  of  the  human  system  is  a 
science,  useful  and  delightful  to  the 
mind  as  any  other,  and  essential  to 
a  thorough  scientific  education.  We 
do  not  say,  that  the  whole  pandect 
of  pharmacy  should  be  opened  before 
every  student.  We  well  know  the 
danger  of  misapprehending  its  mean- 
ing, still  more  of  misapplying  its 
rules.  We  only  recommend  such  an 
acquaintance  with  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution,  and  the 
general  system  of  discipline  as  will 
liberate  the  mind  firom  imaginary 
fears,  and  both  the  mind  and  body 
from  the  iron  hand  of  dyspeptical,  and 
other  disorders. 

We  look  to  a  general  acquaintance 
with  the  principles  of  health  as  the 
necessary  instrument  of  a  general 
reform  in  the  condition  of  society. 
Parents  must  know  and  feel  that  to 
pamper  their  children  with  food,  is  to 
sow  in  their  constitutions  the  seeds 
of  disease,  which  shall  one  day  bring 
forth  apples  of  death.  They  must 
know  that  a  confinement  of  their 
children  in  a  warm  room,  a  prohibi- 
tion of  their  vigorous  sports,  and  re- 
quirement of  their  protracted  applica- 
tion to  the  grammar,  or  writing  pa- 
per, will  throw  a  paleness  over  their 
countenances,  and  a  sickliness  into 
their  bones.  Oh,  what  may  we  not 
expect  of  the  children  of  the  church, 
when  depraved  appetites  shall  cease 
to  be  nourished  from  the  cradle, 
when  indolent  habits  shall  not  be- 
come their  second  nature,  and  when 
the  most  healthful  disci^ine  of  the 
system  shall  not  find  its  fiercest  ene- 
mies, in  the  deep-fixed  customs  of 
society :  customs  which  have  so  dis- 
arranged the  body  that  even  right 
rules  cannot  be  followed  without 
caution,  and  a  prudent  man  must 
hesitate  before  he  begins  to  do  his 
duty.  But  never,  no  never,  can 
there  be  a  general  conformity  to  the 
natural  and  inviolable  laws  of  bodily 
discipline,  until  the  nursery  is  r&* 
modeled ;  until  our  public  presses 
shaU  cease  to  emblazon  as  they  now 
do,  the  name  of  the  most  luxurious 


RestaurcBtmr^  or  the  most  tasteful 
vintner ;  untU  the  general  theory  of 
health  shall  be  more  extensively  un- 
derstcxMi,  and  the  preservation  of  it 
more  religiously  desired  and  prayer- 
fully attempted.  *'  Omnes  homines," 
said  an  ancient  sage,  ''  artem  medi- 
cam  nosse  oportet. — Sapientise  cog- 
nitionem  medicin®  sororem,  ac  con- 
tubernalem  esse  puto.'' 

PASTORAL  LABOR  IN  COLLEGES. 

In  some  remarks  with  which  we  followed 
Dr.  Alexander's  letter  on  "  Hindrances  to 
Piety  in  Theological  Students,"*  we  sug- 
gested the  inquiry,  "  Whether  more  pastoral 
labor,  such  as  a  pious  and  devoted  minister 
performs  among  the  members  of  his  flock, 
might  not  be  introduced  with  great  benefit 
into  all  our  systems  of  educating  men  for  the 
ministry  ?"  We  have  been  gratified  with 
finding  some  remarks  of  President  Edwards, 
on  the  subject  of  pastoral  labor  in  colleges 
generally,  which  we  are  confident  we  need 
ofifer  no  apology  for  here  inserting  at  length. 

<*  Though  it  may  be  thought  that  I  ffo 
out  of  my  proper  sphere,  to  intermeddle  m 
the  afiairs  of  the  Colleges ;  yet  I  will  take 
the  liberty  of  an  Englishman  that  speaks 
his  mind  freely  concerning  public  afl^rs, 
and  the  liberty  of  a  minister  or  Christ,  (who 
doubtless  may  speak  his  mind  as  freely  about 
things  that  concern  the  kingdom  of  his  Loixl 
and  Master,)  to  give  my  opinion,  in  some 
things,  with  respect  to  tfiose  societies ;  the 
original  and  main  design  of  which  is  to  train 
up  persons,  and  fit  them  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry.  And  I  would  say  in  general,  that 
it  appears  to  me  care  should  be  taken,  some 
way  or  other,  that  those  societies  should  be 
so  regulated,  that  they  should,  in  fact,  be 
nurseries  of  piety.  Otherwise  they  are 
fiindamentaliy  ruined  and  undone  as  to  their 
main  design  and  most  essential  end.  They 
onght  to  be  80  constituted,  that  vice  and 
idleness  should  have  no  living  there.  They 
are  intolerable  in  societies,  whose  main  de- 
sign is  to  train  up  youdi  in  Christian  know- 
ledge and  eminent  pietv,  to  fit  them  to  be 
pastors  of  the  flock  of  tne  blessed  Jesus.  I 
have  heretofore  had  some  acquaintance  with 
the  afiairs  of  a  College,  and  experience  of 
what  belonged  to  its  tuition  and  govern- 
ment; and  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  is 
practicable  enough,  so  to  oonstitiite  such 
Societies,  that  there  should  be  no  residing 
there,  without  being  virtuous,  serious,  and 
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Jfligent.      It  seems  to  me  a  reproach  to  the 
land,  that  ever  it  should  be  so  with  our  Col- 
leges, that,  instead    of  being  places  of  the 
greatest  advantages  for  true  piet>',  one  can- 
not send  a  child   thither  without  great  dan- 
r  of  his  bem^  infected  as  to  his  morals. 
13  perfectly    intolerable;  and  any  thing 
should  be  done,  rather  than  it  should  be  so. 
If  we  pretend  to   have  any  Colleges  at  all, 
under  any  notion   of  training  up  youth  for 
the  nnnistry,    there  should  be  some  way 
found  out,  that   should  certainly  prevent  its 
be'mg  thus.     To  have  societies  for  bringing 
penonaup  to  be  ambassadors  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  to  lead  souls  to  heaven,  and  to  have 
them  places  of  so  much  infection,  is  the 
greatest  nonsense  and  absurdity  imaginable. 
And  as  thorough  and  effectual  care  should 
be  taken  that  vice  and  idleness  be  not  tol- 
erated in  these  societies,  so  certainly  their 
design  requires  that  extraordinary   means 
should  be  used  in  them  for  training  up  the 
students  in  vital  religion,  and  experimental 
and  practical  godliness ;  so  that  they  should 
be  holy  societies,  the  very  place  should  be 
as  it  were  sacred.     They  should  be,  in  the 
midst  of  the  land,  fountains  of  piety  and  ho- 
liness.   There  is  a  great  deal  of  pains  taken 
to  teach  the  scholars  human  learning ;  there 
ought  to  be  as  much  and  more  care  tho- 
roughly to  educate  them  in  religion,  and 
lead  them  to  true  and  eminent  holmess.     If 
the  main  design  of  these  nui-series  is  to  bring 
ap  persons  to  teach  Christ,  then  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance   tliat  there  should   be 
eare  and  pains  taken  to  bring  those  who 
are  there   educated,  to  the  knowledge  of 
Ohrist.     It  has  been  common  in  our  public 
prayers,  to  call  these  societies  the  Schools 
of  the  Prophets  ;  and,  if  they  are  schools  to 
train  up  young  men  to  be  prophets^  cer- 
tainly there  ought  to  be  extraordinary  care 
taken  to  train  them  up  to  be  Christians. — 
Jind  I  cannot  see  why  it  is  not  on  aU  ac- 
countsfit  and  convenient  for  the  governors 
tandinstructers  of  the  Colleges  particularly  y 
fingiy  and  frequently,  to  converse  urith  the 
students  about  the  state  of  their  souls  ;  as  is 
the  practice  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Doddridge,  one 
of  the  most  noted  of  (he  present  dissenting 
ministers  in  England,  who  keeps  an  acad- 
emy at  Northampton,  as  he    himself  in- 
forms the  Rev.  Mr.  Wadsworth,  of  Hartford 
in  Connecticut,  in  a  letter  dated  at  North- 
ampton, March  6,  1741.    The  original  of 
ivfajch  letter  I  have  seen,  and  have  by  me 
an  extract  of  it,  sent  me  by  Mr.  Wads- 
worth  ;  which  is  as  follows : 

*  Through  the  divine  goodness,  I  have 
every  year  the  pleasure  to  see  some  plants 
taken  out  of  my  nursery,  and  set  in  neigh- 
boring congregations;    where  they  gene- 
ral/y  settle  with  an  unanimous  consent,  and 
that  to  a  very  remarkable  degree,  in  some 
Fefy  large  and  ooce  divided  congregations. 
A  circumstance  io  which  I  own  and  adore 
the  hand  of  a  wise  and  gracious  God  ;  and 
canoot  but  look  upon  it  as  a  token  for  good. 
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I  have  at  present  a  greater  proportfcm  of 
pious  and  ingenious  youth  under  my  care 
than  I  ever  before  had  :  so  that  I  hope  the 
church  may  reasonably  expect  some  con- 
siderable relief  from  hence,  if  God  spares 
their  lives  a  few  years,  and  continue  to 
them  those  gracious  assistances  which  he 
has  hitherto  mercifully  imparted. — I  will 
not,  Sir,  trouble  you  at  present  with  a  large 
account  of  my  method  of  academical  educa« 
tion :  only  would  observe,  that  I  think  it  of 
vast  importance  to  instruct  them  carefully 
in  the  Scriptures ;  and  not  only  endeavor 
to  establish  them  in  the  great  tiute  of 
Christianity,  but  to  labor  to  promote  their 
practical  induence  on  their  hearts.  For 
which  purpose,  I  frequently  converse  with 
each  of  them  alone,  and  conclude  the  con- 
versation with  prayer.  This  does  indeed 
take  up  a  great  deal  of  time ;  but,  I  bless 
God,  it  is  amply  repaid  in  the  pleasure  I 
have  in  seeing  my  labor  is  not  in  vain  in 
the  Lord.*  " 

TTie  venerable  and  pious  author  has  very 
properly  taken  "  the  liberty  of  an  English- 
man," as  he  says,  and  of  an  open  hearted 
Christian  minister,  to  speak  his  mind  freely 
on  this  important  subject.  It  is  one  which 
claims  the  serious  attention  of  all  who  wish 
our  Colleges  to  be  seats  of  sound  morality 
and  piety,  as  well  as  of  learning.  Especially 
does  it  deserve  the  attention  of  instructera 
in  Colleges ;  and,  among  these,  first,  the 
attention  of  those  who  occupy  College  pul- 
pits, as  professors  of  theology,  or  pastors. 

If  asked  what  we  mean  by  pastoral  labor 
in  Colleges  ?  we  would  reply,  in  the  words 
we  have  already  used ;  "  Such  hU)or  as  a 
pious  and  devoted  minister  performs  among 
the  members  of  his  flock.**  Some  few 
modifications  of  the  usual  system  of  pastoral 
labor  may  possibly  be  necessary,  adapting  tt 
to  the  particular  circumstances  of  a  College 
community,  as  differing  from  a  common 
parish.  But  that  such  labor  can  be,  and 
ought  to  be  performed,  in  every  College  in 
our  country,  we  think  no  judicious  man» 
certainly  no  Christian,  can  doubt,  for  a  mo- 
ment To  give  our  meaning  more  expU* 
citly,  however.  On  the  kind  of  preaching 
which  students  in  Colleges  need  to  hear 
upon  the  Sabbath ;  it  should  be  as  simply 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  as  that  of 
a  faithful  minister  of  a  comm<M2  parish. 
The  same  truths  and  duties  concern  youn|^ 
men  in  College,  as  others :  and  these  pre- 
sented in  the  same  practical  manner,  and 
brought  to  the  same  solemn  and  effective 
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bearings  on  their  hearts  and  consciences, 
as  on  those  of  any  other  collection  of  im- 
mortal beings. 

We  are  aware  of  the  importance  of  the 
object,  diat  College  preaching  should  bring 
forward,  in  the  progress  of  every  four  years, 
a  system  of  theology,  as  a  science,  and  as 
constituting  a  part  of  the  general  system  of 
College  instruction.  We  do  not  question, 
by  any  means,  the  propriety  of  a  system  of 
preaching  which  shall  acquaint  students 
with  all  the  fundamental  doctrines  and  du- 
ties which  enter  into  the  phristian  system. 
A  manner  of  preaching  on  these,  however, 
which  shall  be  less  scientific,  ratiocinating 
and  dry ;  and  more  biblical  and  practical, 
than  has  been  common  heretofore,  is  very 
necessary.  There  is  no  scientific  way 
of  leading  students  and  literary  men  to 
heaven.  The  same  modes  of  presenting 
religious  instruction  to  their  minds  arc 
necessary,  as  to  the  minds  of  men  of  com- 
mon education. 

Aside  from  the  plain  practical  preaching 
of  a  system  of  theology, — ^which  needs  to  oc- 
cupy but  a  part  of  each  term  of  four  years, — 
it  is  desirable  that  the  same  variety  and  kind 
of  subjects,  and  the  same  manner  of  pre- 
senting them,  should  be  adopted  in  a  Col- 
lege pulpit,  as,  in  common  congregations  are 
followed  by  revivals  of  religion,  and  the 
conversion  of  sinners  to  God.  Just  so  far 
as  College  preaching  departs  from  the  sim- 
plidty  of  "  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,"  so 
far  it  will  be  useless.  On  the  other  hand, 
so  for  as  it  presents  the  practical  and  heart- 
searching  counsels  of  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
divested  of  whatever  is  scholastic  and  re- 
fined, so  iar  good  will  be  done  to  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  young  men. 

On  the  kind  of  instruction  they  should 
receive  during  the  week,  in  a  collective  ca- 
pacity ; — the  same  general  course  pursued 
by  judicious  pastors,  beyond  all  doubt,  may 
be  successfiiUy  pursued  by  a  professor  of 
theology  in  a  College  community.  The 
Bible  class,  or  evening  lecture,  and  the 
inquiry  meeting,  should  occupy  a  proper 
proportion  of  every  week.  Of  course  there 
is  no  necessity  that  these  should  interfere 
with  the  regular  exercises  of  a  literary 
kind,  provided  for  by  the  College  laws. 
One  hour,  or  one  evening  in  a  week,  de- 


voted to  a  Bible  class  exerdse ;  and  an  hour 
on  another  evening,  devoted  by  some  mem- 
ber of  the  Faculty,  to  those,  who,  as  inquir* 
ers,  may  be  desirous  of  particular  conversa- 
tion on  religious  subjects,  is  the  least  which 
should  be  given  to  such  purposes  as  these. 
And  the  same  reasons  which  influence  a 
common  church  to  meet  for  prayer  and  re- 
ligious conference,  should  lead  the  followers 
of  Christ  in  a  College,  both  Faculty  and 
students,  to  meet  together  for  this  purpose. 
We  will  go  farther,  and  say,  that  there  is, 
if  possible,  a  more  urgent  necessity  for 
prayer  meetings  in  College,  than  in  a 
church  under  common  circumstances.  A 
conscientious  reference  to  each  of  these 
means  of  moral  and  religious  influence 
upon  the  minds  of  students,  should  be  had 
in  the  arrangements  of  society  and  other 
meetings  in  College,  throughout  each  week. 
On  pastoral  visits  in  College, — which  are  of 
the  same  importance  in  such  a  community, 
as  in  a  common  parish, — we  feel  prepared  to 
speak  as  decidedly  as  on  the  other  parts  of 
pastoral  duty  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken.  This  was  probably  the  point  to 
which  the  remarks  of  President  Edwards 
were  principally  directed.  It  is  a  senti- 
ment, the  correctness  of  which  is  doubted 
by  no  faithful  minister,  or  judicious  private 
christian,  that  friendly,  personal  interviews 
and  conversation,  by  a  minister  with  his 
people,  are  indispensably  necessary,  to  se- 
cure the  proper  benefit  of  his  public  preach- 
ing. As  a  general  fact,  it  is  beyond  question, 
that  those  ministers  are  most  successful  in 
their  work,  who  seek  opportunities  for  fol- 
lowing up,  during  the  week,  the  instructions 
which  have  been  publicly  dispensed  on  the 
Sabbath,  by  personal  conversation  with  as 
many  of  their  hearers  as  circumstances  will 
permit.  These  remarks  apply  in  the  case 
of  the  College  pastor  and  his  congregation, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  any  oflier  pastor,  and 
the  people  of  his  charge.  If  it  be  proper 
that  the  gospel  should  be  preached  on  the 
Sabbath,  to  the  students  of  a  College,  as  well 
as  to  any  other  collection  of  men ;  it  Is  also 
in  the  same  manner  proper,  that  the  eflect 
of  preaching  should  be  promoted  among 
them  by  personal  conversation  during  the 
week.  The  parish  minister  makes  a  friendly 
call  of  half  an  hoar,  upon  a  parishioner,  and 
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converses  with  him  on  religious  subjects. 
Let  the  College  minister  seek  access  to  the 
joung  men  whom  he  addresses  from  the 
pulpiL  Can  any  good  reason  be  given  for 
an  omission  of  this»  in  the  one  case,  more 
than  in  the  other  ?  What  insurmountable 
obstacles  lie  in  the  way  of  a  friendly,  per- 
sonal interview,  at  a  proper  time,  with  a  stu- 
dent, for  such  a  purpose  ?  A  pious  student 
as  much  needs,  and  will  be  as  glad  to  receive 
a  visit  from  his  minister,  as  a  member  of  any 
parish  church,  from  his.  A  student  not  of  a 
religious  character,  certainly  as  much  needs 
the  couDselsof  christian  friendship,  as  a  young 
man  in  the  business  of  a  merchant,  farmer, 
or  mechanic.  And  the  feelings  of  a  gen- 
tleman, in  the  breast  of  a  student,  will  ensure 
as  proper  a  reception  of  a  visit  for  religious 
conversation,  as  will  be  given  by  a  young 
man  in  any  other  circumstances.  At  least 
respect  for  his  instructor  will  induce  him  to 
accept  an  invitation  affectionately  given  to 
call  at  the  minister's  study  for  the  purpose 
of  having  such  an  interview. 

We  are  aware  of  the  objection,  by  some, 
that  pastoral  visits  within  the  walls  of  Col- 
lege are  impracticable ;  and  this,  firom  the 
fact,  that  a  collection  of  students  is  a  diflfer- 
ent  kind  of  community  from  a  common 
parish.  We  admit  that  there  may  be  diffi- 
culties in  pursuing  a  course  of  pastoral 
visiting  among  students,  which  do  not  exist 
ID  other  communities.  But  we  are  not  by 
any  means  prepared  to  admit  that  it  is  im- 
practicable. The  objection,  as  we  have 
beard  it  made,  seems  to  rest  on  the  supposi- 
tion, that  students  are  not  accessible  in  this 
way,  or  at  least,  that  they  are  accessible 
with  difficulty.  We  are  apprehensive  that 
ttiis  is  an  a  priori  concluaon,  made  out  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  "  fear  of  man" 
which  "bringeth  a  snare."  The  experi- 
ence of  Dr.  Doddridge,  to  which  President 
Edwards  refers,  and  the  experience  of  every 
fttdifol  minister,  goes  to  show  the  objection 
groundless.  There  are  very  few  men  in 
society  who  are  absolutely  inaccessible,  for 
conversation  on  religious  subjects,  when 
approached  in  a  judicious  and  proper  man- 
ner. And  above  all,  it  is  not  a  tenable  posi- 
tion, that  any  one  dass  of  men,  as  a  whole, 
b  inaccessible  for  such  purposes.  We  ad- 
mit that  it  may  be  impracticable  to  {)ursue 


a  course  of  pastoral  visitation  in  a  College, 
in  the  precise  manner  and  form  in  which  it 
is  generally  pursued  in  a  coounon  parish. 
Moreover,  a  College  pastor  or  professor  of 
theology,  as  well  as  any  other  man,  may 
introduce  religious  subjects,  in  his  inter- 
views with  the  young  men,  and  pursue  them 
in  such  a  way,  as  to  make  religion,  and  him- 
self, and  his  visits,  objects  of  aversion.  In 
our  remarks,  we  are  going  on  the  supposi- 
tion, that  the  teacher  of  religion  in  a  College 
will,  of  course,  use  good  sense  and  Christian 
judgment,  in  this  part  of  his  duty :  that  he 
will  patiently  and  faithfully  study  for  the 
best  way, — ^the  wisest,  and  most  acceptable, 
as  well  as  most  effectual  way.  We  believe 
that  young  men,  in  other  situations,  are  as 
accessible  as  any  class  of  persons  whatever, 
on  the  subject  of  religion.  Judicious  minis- 
ters find  as  many  attached  friends  among 
the  young  men  of  their  congregations,  as  in 
any  other  class  of  their  hearers.  Conver- 
sions are  as  frequent  among  them,  as  among 
others.  And  we  know  of  no  reasons  why 
a  judicious  and  faithful  College  minister 
should  not  have  the  same  experience. 

On  this  subject  we  are  confident  that 
nothing  is  wanting  but  more  love  to  the 
souls  of  young  men ;  more  prayerful  and 
holy  devising  of  ways  and  means  to  do 
them  good ;  more  of  wisdom  in  **  winning 
souls,"  like  that  of  Pay8on,--who  never 
£iiled,  we  believe,  to  get  access  to  any  man, 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  to  whom  he  was 
resolved  to  gain  it;  more  fearlessness  in 
doing  duty ;  in  a  word,  more  of  the  serious 
habits  of  thinking,  feeling  and  acting,  on  this 
subject,  which  become  watchmen  for  souls. 

Our  remarks  have  been  made  more  par- 
ticularly in  reference  to  College  pastors  or 
professors  of  theology.  They  apply,  how- 
ever, to  all  the  religious  members  of  every 
College  Faculty,  as  it  respects  private  reli- 
gious intercourse  with  students.  The  moral 
and  religious  relations  of  every  instructor  to 
his  pupils,  are  deeply  interesting.  He 
meets  his  division,  class,  or  the  collective 
body  of  students,  many  times  in  the  course 
of  four  years,  to  impart  instruction  and  guide 
their  researches  on  scientific  subjects ;  takes 
an  interest  in  their  progress ;  perhaps  con- 
verses with  individuals  out  of  the  lecture 
room  on  interesting  scientific  subjects.    But 
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■hall  he, — especially  if  a  professed  follower 
of  Christ,  himself, — shall  he  let  pass  the 
numerous  opportunities  occurring  in  the 
course  of  four  short  and  precious  years,  and 
say  little  or  nothing  to  them,  individually  or 
collectively,  on  that  great  subject,  in  com- 
parison with  which,  the  most  interesting 
subjects  of  literary  study  are  nothing,  and 
less  than  nothing?  Ought  it  to  be  suffi- 
cient, wiU  it  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  his  con- 
science, on  closing  his  connexion  with  his 
pupils,  that  he  has  done  his  duty,  in  his  de- 
partment of  scientific  instruction ;  in  execu* 
ting  the  laws  of  college ;  and  in  regulating 
their  outward  habits  of  study  and  of  morality, 
and  perhaps  in  having  given  them  some 
general  advice  on  the  subject  of  religion  ? 
No :  if  he  have  the  <M>nscieVice  of  a  heavenly 
minded  Christian,  these  things  alone  per- 
formed, will  not— cannot — satisfy  him.  As 
he  takes  his  seat,  on  the  day  of  their  gradua- 
tion, and  sees  a  class  of  thirty,  sixty,  per- 
haps an  hundred,  young  men,  about  to  go 
forth,  from  College  scenes,  into  a  world  of 
temptation;  looking,  for  the  last  time, — ^in 
the  relation  of  an  instructer, — ^upon  the  face 
of  each  young  man,  as  he  receives  his  first 
academical  honor  and  passes  from  his  sight ; 
his  conscience  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
diort  of  his  ability  to  say,  before  God,  <  my 
counsels  of  Christian  affection  have  been 
often  and  earnestly  given  to  that  young 
man :  my  prayers  have  ascended,  and  my 
team  have  fallen,  before  God,  for  him:  I 
have  not  shunned  to  be  faithful  to  his  im- 
mortal spirit ;  I  have  sought  to  lead  him  to 
Christ  Jesus.* 


THE  STAKTDARD  OF  PIETY  ADOPTED  BY 
STUDEPTTS  IK  COLLEGE,  COMMONLY 
A  TRUE  INDEX  TO  THEIR  RELIGIOUS 
CHARACTER  FOR  LIFE.  A  LETTER 
ADDRESSED  TO  A  MEMBER  OF  — — ■ 
COI.LEGE. 

Communicatod  for  this  publication. 

S.  Carolina,  May  6,  1830. 
My  dear  G , 

The  religious  character,  which  a 
student  sustains  in  College,  you  sup- 
pose to  be  a  criterion  of  his  subse- 
quent piety.  My  observation  on  this 
important  subject,  is,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  a  confirmatoin  of  this  opinion. 

While  at  College,  I  was  intimately 


acquainted  with  fifty-four  students, 
and  knew  by  common  consent  and 
partial  acquaintance  the  characters 
of  thirty  others,  all  professors  of  reli- 
gion. It  may  be  proper  to  explain 
what  I  mean  by  the  religious  charac- 
ter of  a  student  in  College.  In  the 
class  of  which  I  was  a  member,  and 
in  the  succeeding  class,  there  were 
forty  who  were  members  of  the 
church  previous  to  their  entering 
College,  and  there  were  afterwards 
fourteen  additions  during  a  revival. 
In  three  or  four  years  of  Col- 
lege life,  each  student  thoroughly 
understands  the  talents,  disposition, 
moral  and  religious  character  of  his 
own  class,  and  acquires  a  general 
acquaintance  with  the  characters  of 
the  classes  preceding  and  succeeding 
his  own.  It  becomes  well  under- 
stood, who  of  the  "pious  students" 
are  governed  by  principle;  who  are 
uniform,  consistent,  decisive  Chris- 
tians ;  who  seek  Jirst  the  kingdom 
of  God  for  themselves  and  for  their 
fellow  students ;  who  are  never  to  be 
diverted  from  their  supreme  object, 
the  cultivation  of  ardent  piety,  by  the 
love  of  literary  honors,  or  by  the 
'*  blandishments  of  the  good  hearted 
fellows."  It  becomes  well  under- 
stood, who  are  sacrificing  the  culti- 
vation of  their  hearts,  tlieir  duty  to 
God,  to  the  church,  and  to  their  fellow 
students,  on  the  altar  of  ambition ; 
by  whom  almost  every  moment, 
thought  and  wish,  are  occupied  in 
acquiring  present  distinction  for 
themselves,  while  their  obligations  to 
Christ  and  his  church,  and  to  their 
own  souls,  are  res^ved  for  a  more 
convenient  season.  It  becomes  well 
understood,  who  are  "  unstable  as 
water;"  one  term  at  meetings  for 
prayer,  and  the  next  absent;  one 
day  becoming  pledged  in  some  effort 
to  promote  religion,  and  another  day 
entering  with  equal  zeal  into  clubs 
where  the  consistent  Christian  is 
never  seen,  and  never  popular;  at 
one  time  devout,  and  at  another  the 
merriest  among  those  who  are  never 
serious.     The  student  who,  during 
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his  College  years,  had  daily  and  fer* 
Tently  prayed  for  his  companions, 
with  reference  to  their  future  influ- 
ence on  mankind,  would  on  the 
"Farewell  Day"  be  likely  to  esti- 
mate correctly  the  good  or  evil, 
which  might  be  expected  from  them. 

I  have  now  explained  what  I  mean 
by  a  student's  religious  character  in 
College,  as  constituting  the  balance 
in  which  to  weigh  his  subsequent 
Qsefulness.  After  an  absence  of 
several  years,  I  had  occasion  to 
spend  a  summer  at  the  North.  No- 
thing was  more  natural  than  to  ob- 
tain every  possible  information  rela- 
tive to  my  companions  in  study. 
The  following  is  the  result. 

No  change  favorable  to  religion 
was  reported  in  a  single  instance,  of 
those  who  lived  through  a  revival  in 
College,  and  graduated  without  being 
converted. 

So  far  as  the  present  religious 
character  could  be  ascertained,  of 
those  who  were  known  in  College  as 
religious,  it  exhibits  a  striking  coinci- 
dence with  their  College  piety. — 
Those  of  my  class,  whom  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing,  remarked  the  fact 
as  one  to  which  their  attention  had 
been  directed,  with  what  unerring 
truth  they  had  estimated,  on  leaving 
College,  the  character  and  influence 
of  the  religious  part  of  the  class. 

Those  students,  who  sustained  the 
character  of  uniform  and  elevated 
piety,  are  at  present  scattered  from 
the  extreme  of  Maine  to  the  centre 
of  Illinois,  far  in  the  South,  and 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Asia,  and 
they  are  second  to  none,  as  resolute, 
indefatigable,  humble  and  successful 
advocates  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Of  the  ambitious,  selfish,  envious 

professors,  one  is  an  editor,  decidedly 

unfriendly   to   religion.      Some   are 

lawyers,  either  out  of  the  church,  or 

inactive  in  it.     Others  are  of  infidel 

sentiments,    enemies    to    Scripture 

truths  and  practical  godliness.     The 

remainder  are,  in  the  ministry,  as 

they  were  in  College;  their  selfish 

and  sospiciotts  hearts  not  yet  warmed 


into  the  generous,  humble  piety, 
which  sacrifices  all  things  for  Christ, 
fearless  of  consequences.  Those 
who  needed  stability  and  decision  of 
religious  character,  when  in  College, 
no  matter  in  what  pursuit  they  are 
floating  along  the  stream  of  time, 
render  little  service  to  the  church  of 
Christ  up  to  this  hour,  because  they 
have  not  stability  of  character. 

Thus  to  a  very  great  extent,  and 
indeed  almost  without  exception,  has 
my  observation  of  the  piety  of  eighty 
students,  taught  me  to  believe  that 
the  religious  character  is  formed  and 
developed  during  College  life,  not,  in 
ordinary  cases,  to  undergo  material  al- 
terations through  subsequent  periods. 

A  College  life  tries  the  heart,  and 
proves  it.  If  benevolence  be  the 
ruling  principle,  the  field  for  its  ex- 
ercise is  ample ;  if  ambition,  the 
temptation  for  literary  distinction  is 
irresistible;  if  pride,  and  levity,  and 
religion,  are  to  be  alike  cherished,  if 
heaven  and  earth  are  to  be  held  su- 
preme by  turns,  there  will  never  be 
wanting  opportunities  to  bring  re- 
proach on  Christ  and  on  his  religion. 
These  remarks  present  to  students 
in  College  the  most  urgent  motives, 
to  form  a  character  of  decided  and 
elevated  piety  there,  if  they  would 
lead  an  exemplary,  useful  life. 

A  revival  of  religion  in  College  is 
never  afterwards  recollected  with  in- 
difference, by  those  who  felt  and 
who  acted  in  it.  The  future  often 
dev elopes  forcibly  its  importance,  by 
showing  its  results.  The  first  who 
expressed  a  hope,  in  a  season  of  this 
kind,  was  one  of  the  youngest  and 
of  the  most  talented  in  the  class. — 
The  sensations  which  it  excited 
among  the  pious  were  deep,  full  of 
hope,  and  inexpressibly  encouraging. 
Much  of  that  night  was  spent  in  pray- 
er and  thanksgiving.  Eight  years 
after  this,  I  stopped  at  the  Union 
Seminary,  Prince  Edward,  Virginia. 
While  I  felt  myself  in  a  land  of  stran- 
gers, I  was  addressed  by  this  same 
classmate,  who  informed  me  that  the 
Presbytery  was  in  session.     I  attend- 
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ed,  saw  five  young  men  admitted  to 
preach  the  gospel,  and  heard  an 
appropriate  and  pathetic  charge  on 
the  occasion  from  Dr.  Rice.  I  have 
only  to  add,  that  this  first  convert  of 
our  College  revival  was  one  of  the 
five,  who  with  another  convert  of 
the  same  revival,  admitted  at  the 
same  seminary  a  few  months  earlier, 
are  successfully  preaching  the  gospel 
in  Virginia. 


]IIISC£LIiANI£S. 

Dependence  on  the  Holy  Spirit 

"  Were  our  revenue  equal  to  the 
wealth  of  both  the  Indies  ;  were  our 
missionaries  as  numerous  as  the 
armed  legions  which  cover  the  plains 
of  Turkey ;  were  they  possessed  of 
all  the  literature,  and  all  the  science 
of  Christendom,  without  the  Spirit 
of  God  they  could  do  nothing  toward 
the  establishment  of  that  internal  do- 
minion which  is  designated  by  the 
Kingdom  of  God  within  us.  We 
may  as  well  think  to  arrest  the  sun 
in  his  course,  give  laws  to  the  winds 
by  the  words  of  our  mouths,  impede 
the  torrent  by  the  interposition  of  our 
jR)Ot,  or  control  the  movements  of  the 
majestic  ocean  by  our  commands,  as 
think  to  change  the  state  of  the  world, 
and  bring  it  under  the  law  of  love, 
the  perfect  law  of  liberty,  by  any 
thing  short  of  the  omnipotent  power 
of  the  Divine  Spirit." 

Rw.  Dr.  Pkilip*s  tpetck  h^on  ik*  London  Mio- 
Monmrf  SvcMty. 

An  irregular  life  unfriendly  to  piety. 

**  I  find  it  very  dilSicult  maintaining 
any  sense  of  divine  things,  while  re- 
moving from  place  to  place,  diverted 
with  new  objects,  and  filled  with  care 
and  business.  A  settled,  steady 
business  is  best  adapted  to  a  life  of 
Mrict  religion." 

Brainord, 

To  two  candidates  for  the  minis- 
try, Brainerd  **  earnestly  recommen- 
ded firequent  secret  fasting  and 
prayer;  and  enforced  his  counsel 
with  regard  to  this,  from  his  own 
experience,  of  the  great  comfort  and 


benefit  of  it,  which,  said  he,  I  should 
not  mention,  were  it  not  that  I  am 
a  dying  person." 

Purity. 

"  Our  purity  should  be  dearer  to 
us  than  our  life  ;  and  our  cry  to  God 
for  help  in  temptation  should  be  no 
less  earnest,  than  the  cry  of  a  person 
in  danger  of  being  murdered.  When 
we  thus  call  upon  him,  he  is  ever 
near  and  ready  to  assist  us." 


Mdaneihon  and  Lather. 


<<  On  one  occasion,  Melancthon  was  in 
company  with  Luther  when  Uie  latter 
was  in  a  very  depressed  state  of  mind. 
Melancthon,  observing  the  circumstance, 
pointed  him  to  some  children  who  were 
standing  by  to  be  taught  their  catechism, 
and  said,  '  Take  courage,  brother,  here  are 
young  soldiers  training  up  for  the  Captain 
of  Salvation.'  What  would  those  reformers 
have  thought,  if  they  had  heard  that  there 
were  90,000  officers  and  1,000,000  of  rank 
and  file,  (the  number  of  Sunday  school 
teachers  and  scholars  in  1828,)  all  training 
up  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen,  to 
assault  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  and  to  aid  in 
carrying  on  the  work  of  God  when  the 
present  generation  of  ministers  are  asleep 
in  their  graves." 

MUm  and  other  missionaries,  the  fruit  of 
Sabbath  school  instruction. 

Rev.  Dr.  Philip,  missionary  to  South 
Africa,  who  related  the  forgoing  anecdote 
at  an  anniversary  of  Uie  Sunday  School 
Society  in  London,  added — "  VHien  he 
commenced  his  ministerial  labors  at  Aber- 
deen, he  felt  the  importance  of  promoting 
Sunday  school  instruction,  and  the  benefits 
which  had  resulted  (roro  the  schools  estab- 
lished in  that  town,  were,  at  the  present 
moment,  incalculable.  During  the  period 
that  he  labored  there,  twelve  or  fourteen 
young  men  went  out  into  the  field  of  minis- 
terial labor,  many  of  whom  became  mis- 
sionaries. One  of  them  was  the  lamented 
Dr.  Milne,  and  another  was  the  amiable 
Keith.  Several  other  missionaries  owed 
their  first  religious  impressions  to  the  tuition 
they  received  in  Sunday  schools." 

*'  He  once  had  a  conversation  with 

a  sailor  who  after  being  shipwrecked,  had 
for  two  days  and  two  nights  been  floating 
on  a  plank  at  the  mercy  of  (he  waves.  He 
asked  the  sailor  what  his  feeUngs  were  in 
such  a  situation,  and  the  answer  was,  that 
though  he  had  not  a  Bible  with  him,  he  had 
been  at  a  Sunday  school  when  he  was 
young,  and  knew  that  if  he  called  on  the 
name  of  the  Lord  he  would  hear  him." 
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I^UARTERtiY  LIST 

OP  OROINATIONS  AND    INSTALLATIONa 

JASON  WHITMAN,    ord.    pastor,  Cong,  Saco, 

MaiM,  Jone  31),  183a 
BICUARD  WOODHULL,  oid.  pastor, Ck>ni.  Thom- 

astoo.  Me.  Jaly  7. 

HENRY  BLACKALLER,  ord.  priest,  Enis.  Bom- 
eriworth,  NewHatnpshire,  May  91,  ll»0. 

SIMEON  UALKLETT,  ord.  pastor,  Cong.  Tempio, 
N.  H.  Joly  7- 

JOHN  M.  PUTNAM,  mst.  pastor,Gofnff.  DuDbarton, 
N.H.JttlyS. 

Ons  F.  CURTIS,  Old.  araog.  Irasborgb,  Vermont, 

April  10, 183a 
H.  F.   I^EAVITT,  ord.  evaog.  Coog.  Strafford, 

Vl  Jane  291 
DANIEL  WILD,  ord.  paator,  Coag.  BrookfisU,  Vl 

Jul/  L 

EDWARD  8EA6RA  VE,  ord.  pastor,  Baptist,  Scit- 

nate,  Massacbosetts.  Marcb  31,  183a 
JOBN  W.  CBICKfiRING,  ord.  pastor,  Coog.  Bol- 

too,  Mass.  April  14. 
STEPHEN  MASON,  inst.  pastor,  Cong.  Naolneket, 

Mass.  April  Sa 
JOHN  ATA RK WEATHER,  ord.  pastor,  Coog.  Bil- 

larica,  B&ass.  April  SS. 
THOMAB  £.  VERMILVE,  inst. pastor, Cong.  West 

Bpringfeld,  Mass.  May  & 
JAMES  F.  McKWICN,  iW  pastor,  Coog.  Tops- 
field,  Mass.  May  13. 
WILLIAM  NEWELL,  ord.  pastor,  Unit.  Cam- 

bridge,  Mass.  May  19. 
FRANCIS'  HABOK,  ord.  mias.  to  Birmah,  Bap^  Bos- 

too,  Mass.  May  33. 
FESSENDEN,  ord.  pastor.  Unit.  Deerfield, 

Mass.  May  98. 
EU  ADAMd,  ord.  ovaag.  Coog.  Bfiddlefield,  Mass. 

JanaO. 
LOT  JONES,  iastito.  rector,  Epis.  Leicester,  Mass. 

JoneX 
GEORGE  W.  B06MER,  ord.  pastor,  Cong.  North- 

fieU.Maas.jQoe9. 
ARTBIIAS  a  MUZZYfOrd. pastor, UniL Framing. 

ham,  Mass.  June  9. 
HOPE  BROWN,  ord.  paator,  Cong.  Shirley,  Mass. 

June  92. 
LEVI  PRATT,  ord.  pastor,  Cong.  Hatfield,  Mass. 

JiraoSa 
ELI8HA  BLADE,  Jr.  ord.  pastor.  Bap.  Somerset, 

Mass.  Jode  3a 
TUiai*UY  p.  ROPES)  insL  pastor,  Bap.  Waatoo, 

Mass.  June  3a 
JONATHAN  ALDRICH,  inoL  pastor,  Bap.  Beverly, 

Mass.  Jane  3a 
DAVID  SANFORD,  iaat.  pastor,  Cong.  Dorehestar, 

Mass.  Jnly  1^ 
BRADLEY  MINER,  oid.  paator,  Bap.  Fall  River, 

Troy»MassLJolyl4.     '^     '      '" 

EDMUND  A.  CRAWLEY,  ord.  erang.  Bap.  Prov- 

ideoeaJUiode  Island,  May  Ifi,  18aa 
JOHN  PRyOR,  ord.  ovan.  Bap^  Tcorideooe,  R.  L 

GBOkJb  W.  HATHAWAY,  ord.  priest,  Epis. 


WarteaLjLL 
—  CRANE, 


ord.  deacon,  Epia.  Warren,  E.  L 


CHARLES  THOMPSON,  inst.  pastor,  Cong.  Ham- 

phiayswlla,  Cennecticot,  April  14, 1830. 
BENRy  HQtRICK,  ord.  evang.  Coog.  Humphreys* 

irilW,OLAprnii 
HEHAN  ROOD,  Inat.  paator,  Coog.  New  Milford, 

Gt  April  9L 
JOHN  niATT,ofd.  paator,  Bap^  New  Haven,  Ct. 

May  12. 
BTEPHEN  HUBBELIi,  ord.  pastor,  Cong.  Hamden, 

J08EPB  WHlTTUSHUy,  ord.  paator,  Cong;  Bum- 
i«gta«,Cl.liay97. 


ABRAHAM  BROWN,  inst.  paator.  Cong.  Oxford, 

Ct  June  9. 
CHARLES  HYDE,  lost  pastor,  Coog.   Norwich 

Falls,  Ct.  Jone  9. 
WM.  L.  STRONG,  inst.  pastor,  Cong.  RMuiing,  Ct 

Jnne33. 
RODNEY  G.  DENNIS,  inst  pastor,  Coog.  Somera, 

Ct.  June  3a 
HIRAM  P.  ARMS,  ord.  pastor,  Cbng.  Uebroo,  Ct 

June  3a 

HORACE  P.  BOGUE,  inst  pastor.  Free.  Norwich, 
New  York,  Feb.  24, 1830. 

JOHN  L.  EDOERTON,  ord.  evaog.  Pres.  Ptora,  N.  Y. 
Feb.  96. 

JONA.  H.  NOBLE,  ord.  avang.  Prae.  New  York, 
N.  Y.  April  9L 

ITHAMAR  PILLSBURY,  inst.  pastor, Pres. Smith- 
town,  N.  Y.  April  91. 

GEORGE  R.  RUDD,  iost  pastor,  Pkaa.  Prattsbnrgb, 
N.  Y.  April  94. 

FRYE  B.  REED,  ord.  evaog.  Piea.  Cliotoavilla, 
N.  Y.  April  39. 

SOLOMON  J.  TRACY,  inst  pastor,  Pres.  West 
Nassau,  N.  Y.  May  SL 

&  B.  GRAY,  ord.  pastor.  Free.  Sheridan,  N.  Y. 
May  I'i. 

OBADIAH  BEARDSLEY,ord.  avang.  Pies.  Sheri- 
don,  N.  Y.  May  19. 

TIMOTHY  STILLMAN,  ord.  evaog.  Pres.  Sheri- 
dan, N.  Y.  May  19. 

JUDAH   L   ABRAHABf,  ord.   missionary,  Prv. 
New  York.  N.  Y.  May  19. 

GEORGE  C.  WOOD,  ord.  evaog.  Cong.  Henri- 
etta, N.  Y.  June  9. 

JOSEPH  M.  6ADU,  ord.  evaog.  Cong.  Henrietta, 
N.  Y.  June  9. 

JOEL  GOODELL,  ord.  evang.  Gong.  HenrietU, 
N.  Y.  June  9. 

CYRUS  NICHOLS,  ord.  evaog.  Cong.  Henrietta, 
N.  Y.  June  S: 

ASA  JOHNSON,  ord.  evang.  Cong.  Henrietta, 
N.  Y.  Jone  9. 

ALFRED  WRIGHT,  ord.  evang.  Cong.  Heoiiotta, 
N.  Y.  June  9. 

BENJAMIN  F.  HOXSEY,  ord.  evang.  Cong.  Hen- 
rietta, N.  Y.  June  9. 

LUTilER  SHAW,  ord.  evang.  Coog.  Henrietta, 
N.  y.  June  9. 

ANSEL  BRIDGMAN,  ord.  ovang.  Cong.  Henrietta. 
N.  Y.  June  9. 

JOHN  a  PRESTON,  ord.  evang.  Coog.  HenrietU, 
N.  Y.  June  9: 

ABU  AH  BLANCHARD,  ord.  evang.  Cong.  Henri- 
etU, N.  Y.  June  9. 

RICHARD  DUNNING,  ord.  pastor,  Pres.  North 
Penfield,  N.Y.June  9. 

DANIEL  T.  WOOD,  iost  pastor.  Pros.  Middle- 
town,  N.  Y.  June  9. 

HENRY  AXTELL,  inst  pastor,  Pres.  Lawrence- 
ville.  N.  Y.  June  1& 

JONATHAN  CONE,  inst  pastor.  Pies.  Durham, 
N.  Y.  Jone  1& 

CHARLES  E.  FURNAM,ord.  evang.  Pres.  Cayuga, 
N.  Y.  Juoe  17. 

SILAS  C.  BROWN,  inst  pastor,  Pres.  West  Bloom- 
field.  N.  Y.  June  94. 

CHAUNCY  E.  GOODRICH,  ord.  pastor, Pres. Salia- 
bury,  N.Y.  July  1. 

HORACE  DOOLITTLE,  ord.  pastor.  Pros.  Spring- 
field, New  Jersey,  March  30, 1830. 

SYLVESTER  COOK,  ord.  evaug.  Prae.  MoBdham, 
N.  J.  March  30. 

R.  K.  RODGERB,  mst  pastor,  Praa.  Bound  Braoit, 
N.  J.  May  & 

GEORGE  KIRK,  ord.  priest,  Epia.  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.  April  4, 1830. 

GEORGE  MINTZER,  ord.  priest,  Epis.  Philadel- 
phia, Peon.  April  4. 

ADAM  MILLER,  inst  pastor,  Prea.  Harford,  Penn. 
Juoe  98. 

ELIJAH  BUCK,  ord.  avang.  Prae.  Harford,  Hua. 
Jane9B.  ^ ,. 

8AM*L  G.  WINCHESTEBrOid.  pMtor,  Prea.  Phil- 
adelphia, Iten.  May  4. 
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J0HNK.CUNNINOHAM,  inst.  pMtor,  MontroM, 
Penn.  May  15. 

ALEXANDER  HITSELBEROER,  ord.  priest,  R. 
Catholic,  Maryland,  April  27, 183a 

JONATHAN  SILLIMAN,  init.  pastor,  Pros.  New 

Kont  Co.,  Virginia,  April  17,  liSSO. 
JOSEPH  E.  CURTIS,  ord.  evang.  Pres.  New  Kent 

Co.,  Va,  April  17. 
HENRY  SMITH,  ord.  evang.  Pres.  Bethany,  La- 

nenbarirh  Co.,  Va.  Jane  5i. 
JOHN   COLE,  ord.    priest,   Epia.    Norfolk,    Va. 

June  90. 
RICHA&D  CAMPBELL,  ord.  evang.  Prei.  Three 

Springs,  Brook  Co.,  Va.  Juno  23. 
JOHN  H.  HILL,  ord.  priest,  Epis.  Norfolk,  Va. 

THEODORE  B.  BARTOW,  on!,  deacon,  Epia. 
Savannah,  Georgia,  April  25, 1830. 

JOHN  M.  ELLIS,  innt.  pastor,  Pros.  Jacksonville, 

Illinois,  April  4,  1830. 
GEORGE  STACEY,  ord.  evang.  Pros.  Rock  Spring, 

SL  Clair  Co.,  III.  May  9. 

LEVI  D.  HOWELL,  ord.  evang.  Pres.  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  April  20,  1830. 

ROBERT  J.  HALL,  ord.  evang.  Pres.  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  April  20. 

ALEXANDER  RANKIN,  ord.  evang.  Pres.  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  April  20. 

WM.  MclLWAINE,  ord.  pastor.  East  Liherty, 
Ohio,  April  20. 

J.  L.  BELLVILLE,  inst.  pastor.  Pros.  Washington, 
Ohio,  Juno  1. 

< WEAVER,  ord.  pastor,  Pres.  Franklin,  Ohio, 

JOHN  D.  HUGHES,  ord.  pastor,  Pres.  Springfield, 
Ohio,  June  16. 

State  not  specified. 

ISAAC  F.  ADAMS,  ord.  Pres. 
WILLIAM  A.  STRATTON,  ord.  Pres. 
PHILIP  GADSDEN,  ord.  priest.  Epii.  April  14, 

RICE,  ord.  priest,  Epis.  April  22. 

■  JOHNS,  ord.  priest,  Epis.  April  22. 

Whole  number  in  the  above  list,  103. 


SUMMARY. 


Ordinations 
Installations 


76 
97 


OFFICES. 


Pastors 54 

Evangelists      ...  33 

Priests 9 

Deacons  9 

Rector 1 

Missionaries    ...  3 

Not  designated    .    .  3 

DENOMINATION& 

Congregational    .    .  36 

Presbyterian    ...  39 

Baptist 9 

Episcopal    ....  11 

Unitarian    ....  3 

Roman  Catholic  .    .  1 

Not  designated    .    .  4 


STATES. 

Maine 9 

New  Hampshire  .    .  3 

Vermont      ....  3 

Massachusetts     .    .  20 

Rhode  Island   ...  4 

Connecticut     ...  12 

New  York  ....  29 

New  Jersey      ...  3 

Pennsylvania  ...  6 

Virginia      ....  6 

Georgia 1 

Illinois 2 

7 
5 

2 

3 

27 

21 

39 

7 

4 


Ohio 

Not  specified    .    .    . 

DATEa 
1830.  February     .    . 

March     .    .    . 

April  .    .    .    . 

May    .    .    .    . 

June    .    .    .    . 

July     .    .    .    . 

Not  designated 


QUARTERLY    lilST 

or 


of  CUrgfmen  and  Students  in  Tkeologft  and  Jfis- 

eionaries. 


SAMUEL  AMBROSE,  wL  77,  Bap.  Sutton,  New 

Hampshire.    May  30, 1830. 
WILLIAM  ELLIOT,  mL  81,  Bap.  MaMo,  N.  H. 

June  4. 


WILLIAM  A.  FORZER,  mu  31,  Williamstown, 

Sprii 

College. 


MassachuMtts.     ^ii  2.     Prof,  in  Williams 


JOSEPH  ESTABROOK,  »t.  71,  Cong.  Athol,  Mais. 

April  18. 

AMOS  BROAD,  sot  55,  Bap.  Woodbridge,  Connec- 
ticut. 

ISAAC  KIMBALL,  et.  46.  Bap.  New  Havoa, 
Conn.     Pastor  of  chh.  in  Wallingford,  Conn. 

MOSES  AMEDON,  Moth.  WatervUet,  New  York. 

March  21.    Local  Preacher. 
NICHOLAS   COGGESHALL,   Metho.    Pharsalia, 

N.  Y.    March  22.    3  years  Local  Preacher. 
D.ANIEL   McDonald,   D.  D.   cL   44,   Geneva, 

N.  Y.    March  25.    Prof,  in  Geneva  College. 
LAMB,  Bap.  Spriogwater.  N.  Y.     Juoe  4. 

Killed  by  the  tailing  of  a  bank  of  earth. 

SANBORN,  Painted  Post,  N.  Y.    June  16. 


Suicide. 
THOMAS  BLUNT,  Meth.  Norfolk,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  ANDERSON,  D.  D.  Presb.  Buffalo,  Penn- 
sylvania. April  7.  Residence  near  Pittsburgh, 
Penn. 

CHARLE.S  CHALFANT,  fpt.  80,  Metho.  near 
BrownKvillo,  Penn.    May  18. 

WILLIAM  STRAVVBRIDGE,  «U74,  Bap.  Lower 
Providence,  Ponn. 

JAMES  JONES,  D.  D.  wL  75,  near  Smyrna,  Dol- 
aware. 

JOY  WALKER,  Hampton,  Virginia.    April  31. 
JAMES  GARNETT,  su  86^  Bap.  Culpepper  Co., 

Va.    April  16. 
CLARK  GRISWOLD,  eU  39,  Meth.  Canton,  Va. 

April  25. 
RICHARD  L.  GREEN,  et.69,  Meth.  Norfolk,  Va. 

May  27. 

JAMES  VANN,  Meth.  Cumberland  Co.,  North  Car- 
olina.   May  I2L    Local  Preacher. 

JOHN  JUSTICE,  et.  88,  Moth.  Duneombe  Co., 
N.C. 

THOMAS  FOLHILL,  Beach  Island,  South  Car- 
olina.   April  10.    Res.  near  Robertville. 

THOM.^S  AVANT,  et.  64,  Meth.  Georgetown, 
S.C.    April  21. 

WILLIAM  a  SHANNON,  Meth.  Greene  Co.,  East 
Tennessee.    Feb.  ^    Itinerant  Preaclier. 

CHARLES  HAFF,  Lincoln  Co.,  MisaonrL  Jan- 
aary. 

State  net  epecified, 

DAVID  S.  BOUTON,  Methodist  missionary.    Dec 

S]   1829. 
JOHN'  PENNINGTON,  Meth.  mis.    Jan.  22,  1830. 

LocaI  Pro  ft  clior 
WASHINGTON    MASON,  Meth.  mis.     Feb.  10. 

Itinerant  Preacher.  a 

LEROY  COLE,  Meth.  mis.    March  & 


AGES. 

From  20  to  30 

30      40 

40      50      . 

50      60 

60      70 

70      80 

80  90  . 
Not  specified  .  . 
Sum  of  all  the  ages 

specified 
Average  age    .    . 


DENOMINATIONS. 


Congregational    .    .  1 

Prenytorian    ...  1 

Baptist 7 

Methodist    ....  14 

Not  specified  ...  8 


SUMMARY. 

STATES. 

New  Hampshire 
Massachusetts 
Connecticut     . 
New  York  .    . 
Pennsylvania  . 
Delaware    .    . 
Virginia       .    . 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
r  East)  Tennessee 
Missouri      .    . 
Not  specified    . 
DATEa 

1829.  December 

1830.  January  . 
February 
March 
April  .  . 
Blay  .  . 
June  .  . 
Not  specified 


0 
3 
3 
1 
3 
4 
4 
16 

980 

65 


S 
3 

3 
6 
3 
1 

4 
3 
2 

1 
1 
4 

1 
8 

4 
8 
4 
3 
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XFFOIITS     MADE    POR    THE    DIFFUSION    OF    CHRISTIANITY  THROUGHOUT 

THE    WORLD. 


1880. 


IICTRODUCTOBY. 


It  is  about  forty  years  since  the  attention  of  Protestant  Christendom  began  to 
be  awakened  to  the  deplorable  moral  state  of  the  unevangelized  part  of  the 
population  of  the  globe.  This  attention  has  gradually  increased  and  extended, 
till  aU  the  important  divisions  of  the  Protestant  church  are  pledged,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  to  systematic  exertions,  for  the  universal  diffusion  of  Christianity. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  an  object  of  no  little  importance  frequently  to  survey 
the  actnal  condition  of  the  unenlightened  as  weU  as  the  nominally  Christian 
nations,  to  estimate  the  progress  already  made,  and  the  means  necessary  for 
the  perfect  accomplishment  of  the  great  work  yet  to  be  done. 

ML  Adrien  Balbi,  a  distinguished  French  statistical  writer,  estimates  the  popu- 
lation of  the  globe  at  seven  hundred  and  thirty  seven  miUionSj  distributed  as  follows. 

Snrfaoe  in 

■q.  miles.  TnbabitanU. 

Europe, 2,798,000  227,700,000 

Affla, 12,118,000  990,000,000 

AiHea, 8,516,000  60,000,000 

America, 11,046,000  89,000,000 

Oceamca, 8,100,000  20,300,000 

Total,  37,573,000  737,000,000 

Malte  Brun  divides  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  according  to  their  religious 
belief  as  follows.    He  estimates  the  whole  number  to  be  but  642,000,000. 

Roman  Catholics,    .    .    116,000,000  Jews, 4,000,000 

Greek  Church,  .    .    .      70,000,000           Mohammedans,     .    .    100,000,000 
Protestants,    ....      42,000,000  Pagans, 810,000,000 

Total  of  Christians,       228,000,000  Total  of  Jews,  &c.    414,000,000    "*- 

Total  of  Christians,    228,000,000 

Grand  Total,  642,000,000 

OBSTACLES   TO   THE   DIFFUSION   OF    CHRISTIANITY. 

1.  Large  portions  of  the  earth  are  yet  unexplored,  and  many  parts  entirely 
imknown.    Scarcely  hooJifUdhs  of  Africa  have  yet  been  visited  by  Europeans. 

2.  The  influence  of  cbmate — ^the  violent  heat  of  some  portions  of  the  earth, 
and  tiie  extreme  cold  of  others. 

3.  The  wanderinff  habits  of  the  scattered  population  in  the  northern  divisions 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 

•  Our  amborities  we  have  aot  iodfed  it  advisable  to  specify  in  detail  The  principal  works 
which  we  have  consalted  are  Mait^  Brun's  Geog^phj ',  the  published  volumes  or  the  American 
Encyclopcedia }  theprincipal  Literary  Reviews^  Religious  and  Missionary  Periodicals;  and  Re- 
ports of  various  Societies. 
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4.  The  great  number  of  languages  and  dialects  employed  among  the  various 
tribes  of  men.  In  Africa  there  are  from  100  to  150,  so  dissimilar,  that  they  defy 
all  attempts  at  classification. 

5.  The  influence  of  the  iron  despotisms  of  many  governments.  The  millions 
of  China,  Japan,  Turkey,  &c.  are  controlled  almost  as  perfectly  and  mechani- 
cally as  tJie  wheels  in  a  manufactory. 

6.  The  divisions,  hereditary  and  deep  seated,  of  innumerable  multitudes  into 
CASTES.  Those  prejudices,  which  divide  the  Brahmin  and  the  Pariah  of  Hin- 
doostan,  are  in  many  respects  similar  to  those  which  separate  the  white  men  and 
negroes  of  other  countries. 

7.  The  immense  funds  which  are  vested  in  iniquitous  undertakings.  The 
slave  trade  has  enriched  a  few,  while  it  has  ruined  millions. 

8.  The  nature  of  the  employment  of  some  descriptions  of  laborers, — ^being 
adverse  to  mental  and  moral  improvement 

9.  The  influence  of  a  corrupt  and  wicked  priesthood  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  In  Abyssinia,  for  instance,  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  impediments  to 
pure  Christianity. 

10.  The  utter  hostility  to  every  thing  foreign  in  the  immense  empires  of 
China,  Japan,  &,c, 

11.  The  bloody,  exclusive,  exterminating  spirit  of  the  Mohammedan  religion. 

12.  The  high  antiquity  of  many  of  the  Pagan  forms  of  religion — entwined 
around  all  the  aflTections  of  the  soul. 

13.  The  jealousies  and  unnatural  rivalries  of  diflferent  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians. 

14.  The  great  and  almost  insuperable  obstacle  arising  from  the  deficiency  in 
the  number  of  preachers  of  the  gospel. 

15.  The  want  of  a  deep  feeling  of  personal  responsibility  on  the  part  of  real 
Christians.  They  are  governed  by  the  "  charity  of  instinct,  more  than  by  the 
charity  of  principle." 

16.  The  power  and  malice  of  fallen  spirits. 

ENCOURAGING   CIRCUMSTANCES. 

1.  An  immense  population,  in  some  portions  of  the  world,  are  crowded  to- 
gether in  small  territories,  as  in  Bombay,  Siam,  &c.  In  China  onejlfth  of  the 
human  race  speak  substantially  the  same  language. 

2.  Another  encouraging  circumstance  is  the  political  revolution  in  the  coun- 
tries around  the  Mediterranean — ^tlie  wane  of  the  Islam  Power. 

3.  The  division  of  the  Mohammedans  into  two  great  parties — the  SunniteSy 
who  hold  to  the  book  of  traditions,  and  the  Schiites,  or  Separatists,  who  reject  it. 
The  Persians,  who  are  attached  to  the  latter  class,  are  rendered,  in  consequence 
of  their  hostility  to  the  other  party,  much  more  tolerant  and  open  to  conviction. 

4.  The  recent  providential  distribution  of  political  power.  Though  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  globe  bear  the  Christian  name,  yet 
about  one  half  are  under  Christian  governments,  and,  in  some  measure,  sub- 
jected to  wholesome  laws.  The  following  table  will  show  the  correctness  of 
this  remark. 

Population  under  Christian  governments, 887,788,000 

"  «      Mohammedan      «  72,000,000 

"  "      Heatiien  ««  277,212,000 

Total,  787,000,000 

Those  under  Christian  governments  are  thus  divided : — 

Protestant  States, 193,624,000 

Roman  Catholic  States, 134,164,000 

Russian,  or  Greek  Church, 60,000,000 

Total,  887,788,000 

Almost  one  hundred  and  filly  millions  belong  to  the  British  Empire. 

5.  Another  circumstance  of  promise  is  the  difiusion  of  the  English  language. 
Wherever  English  and  American  seamen  and  missionaries  go,  wherever  colo- 
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nies  from  England  or  America  are  planted,  there  the  English  Literature,  the 
English  Theology,  and  the  English  Bible  will  be  found. 

€.  Owing  to  3ie  impoverishment  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the  effects  of  tlie 
French  Revolution,  all  the  Romish  missions  in  India,  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt, 
and  Afiica,  are  upon  the  point  of  extinction ;  or  at  least  are  in  a  state  of  utter 
weakness. 

7.  The  nughty  machinery  of  the  press.  At  least ^oH^^  presses  are  constantly 
employed  at  various  mission  stations.  A  large  number  in  Christian  countries 
are  vigorously  co-operating  in  the  diffusion  of  valuable  Christian  knowledge. 
By  means  of  the  press,  the  overgrown  idolatrous  systems  of  southern  Asia  are 
nndennining.  "  The  natives  of  India  have  begun  to  read  to  an  extent  never 
before  known.  This  naturally  leads  them  to  compare  their  own  system  of  reli- 
gion and  morals  with  that  contained  in  the  sacred  Scriptures."  **  The  languages 
of  the  East  have  been  mastered.  Two  independent  versions  of  the  Scnptures 
into  Chinese  by  the  missionaries  have  excited  the  admiration  of  Europe.** 

8.  During  the  last  twenty  years,  depopulation  and  the  dismemberment  of 
Empires  have  been  reducing  the  strength  of  every  Mohammedan  and  of  every 
Romish  power  in  the  world ;  while  the  only  States  that  have  materially  added 
to  their  population,  are  Great  Britain,  Russia  and  America.* 

9.  An  awakened  sensibility  on  moral  subjects.  The  conscience  of  the  civili- 
zed world  is  undergoing  a  purification  of  most  auspicious  omen.  In  the  United 
States  an  inroad  has  been  made  on  the  dominions  of  vice,  such  as  has  not  been 
known  since  the  settlement  of  the  country,  nor  since  the  Saxons  settled  in  the 
British  Islands.  The  voluntary  abstinence  of  100,000  individuals  from  a  deadly 
though  flattering  poison,  is  prophetic  of  greater  Uungs  yet  to  come. 

10.  More  than  two  millions  of  children  and  youth  are  habitually  studying  the 
oracles  of  God. 

11.  The  interest  which  is  excited  in  the  right  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures, 
is  a  point  of  unspeakable  interest  One  individual  is  accomplishing  a  change 
in  this  respect,  such  as  one  other  effected,  in  the  mode  of  philosophizing,  some 
centuries  since. 

12.  The  signal  manifestations  of  the  power  and  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  these  latter  days.  What  but  the  inspiration,  which  is  from  on  high,  moved 
the  hearts  of  the  Islanders  in  the  Pacific  seas  to  the  abolition  of  idolatry,  before 
a  missionary  was  sent  to  their  shores  ? 

13.  The  true  sayings  of  God.  Jehovah  is  in  the  midst  of  His  Church; 
to  her  will  soon  be  given  the  greatness  of  the  dominion  under  the  whole 
heaven. 


Tins  term  is  chosen  by  Maltfe  Bnin  to  designate  the  various  groupes  of  Islands  in  the 
FMific  Ocean.    It  includes  Polynesia,  Australasia,  and  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

POLYNESIA, 

lliis  name  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  siffnliying  "  many  islands."  The  princi- 
pal groapes  are  tiie  Pelew ;  Caroline,  80  in  nunmer ;  Friendly,  numbering  more  than 
100 ;  Navigators,  seven  in  number ;  Marquesas  ;  GJeorgian,  consisting  of  me  Islands  of 
Otaheite  and  £imeo ;  Society ;  and  Sandwich. 

Sawdwich  Islands. 
Tliese  Islands  were  discovered  by  Capt  Cook,  in  1778.   They  are  ten  in  number,  lying 
between  18^  50^,  and  20^  20^  North  Latitude,  and  164<^  and  160^  West  Longitude. 
Tlie  ibflowing  table  gives  the  length,  breadth,  and  area. 

Jjsagth.    Breadth.        Area.  Lenfth.    Breadth.       Area. 

Hawaii,  97  78  4000  Oahu,  46  28  520 

Maul,  48  29  600  Tauai,  28  32  520 

Tahnrawa,      11  8  60  Nuhau,  20  7  80 

Banai  17  »  100  Taura,        Karren  rocks 

Morokai,         40  7  170  Morokini,  T^"  "^• 


*  See  tbs  Loodon  Eclectic  Review,  18S8. 
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[Auo. 


[fiaDdi. 

StatioM. 

Oahu, 

( 

Honoruru, 
C  Kairua, 

Hawaii, 

( 

}  Waiakea, 
'  Kaavcroa, 

Maui, 

Lahaina, 

Tauai, 

Waimea, 

Iilandi.    Stationi.      Minionaries. 

4 

6 

11 

An*ti. 

Nat  A4t*ta. 

9 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

U     8 

2 

8 

At  the  time  Capt  Cook  visited  these  islands,  the  population  was  estimated  at  400,000. 
Various  causes,  particularly  the  intercourse  of  foreigners  and  infanticide,  had  reduced 
the  population  at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  mission  to  180,000.  These  islands 
are  much  resorted  to  by  the  ships  which  periodically  visit  the  northern  seas. 

jSmerican  Board  of  Misnons. 
This  mission  was  commenced  in  1820. 

MiMionariet.* 
H.  Bingham,  £.  W.  Clark, 
A.  Thurston,  A.  Bishop, 
Joseph  Goodrich, 
Samuel  Ruggles, 

Wm.  Richards,  L.  Andrews,  J.  S.  Green, 
S.  Whitney,  P.  J.  Gulick, 

SUMMARY. 

AnUt.     Nat.AMiat*f.    NaLComta.     NatTBachera.     Beholan. 
19  4  90  fiOO  45,000 

The  congregations  which  convene,  in  some  of  the  islands,  to  hear  the  Gospel  preached, 
amount  to  SfiSo.  Ten  years  since,  not  a  single  native,  on  the  islands,  knew  a  single  letter 
of  any  alphabet  Now,  a  third  of  the  popmation  are  learners.  At  the  mission  presses, 
two  in  number,  ten  miUions  six  hundred  and  sixty  five  thousand  pages  have  been  print- 
ed in  the  language  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  four  Gospels  are  published,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Bible  are  in  a  course  of  preparation.  As  a  proof  of  the  progress  of  the 
natives  in  civilization,  it  is  stated  that  one  of  the  missionaries  solemnized,  in  one  year,  611 
marriages.  The  Rev.  C.  S.  Stewart,  a  Chaplain  in  the  United  States'  Navy,  who  lately 
visited  the  Islands,  says,  "  The  harvest  for  eternal  life  is  rich  and  wide,  with  scarce  a 
single  reaper  for  tens  of  thousands."  A  number  of  additional  missionaries  will  probably 
soon  sail  to  join  this  mission. 

London  Missumary  Society. 

The  missions  of  this  Society  are  established  on  the  Friendly,  Harvey,  Society,  Ravai- 
vai,  Georgian,  and  Marquesas  Islands. 


lilaoda. 


Georgian, 


Station!. 
'Waugfatown, 
Hankey  City, 
Wilk's  Harbor, 
Burder*s  Point, 
Hawies'  Town, 
Boeue  Town, 
l^RoDcyTown, 
§  5  Blest  Town, 
M  I  Griffin  Town, 
M     Maiaoite, 
^Huahin^, 
Raiatea, 
M  Tahaa, 
Borabora, 

{Maupiti, 
Rarotonn, 
Autulaki, 
Mitiaro, 
Atui, 
Mangeea, 
Ravaivai,  6  Islands, 

Friendly,  Tongataboo, 


Nat.  Aaa*ta. 


8 


Society, 


Harvey, 


MiaiionarioB. 

C.  Wilson, 
Henry  Nott, 
G.  Pritchard, 

D.  Darling, 
John  Davies, 
W.  P.  Crook, 
Wm.  Henry, 

J.  M  Orsmond, 

C.  Barff, 
John  WUliams, 

George  Piatt, 


C.  Pitman,  A.  Buzacott, 

2 
2 
2 
2 
16 
2 
2 
8 


Scholars. 
100 

200 

280 
350 
220 

28 


80 


The  returns  from  the  above  islands  in  the  two  last  Reports  of  the  London  Society 
(1828-29)  are  very  hnperfect  Civilization  advances  wiUi  as  much  rapidity  as  could 
be  expected.  A  vessel  of  60  tons  has  recently  been  built,  chiefly  from  materials  raised 
on  the  islands,  and  by  native  carpenters.  The  raising  of  cotton,  and  the  making  of  sugar 
have  been  introduced.    The  following  general  estimate  may  come  near  the  truth. 

•By  the  term  MiaaionariM,  wo  nMan  ordaiimd  ministara.  orlieenaed  preaehon, European  and  American; 
by  AaaiataoU,  all  the  helpers  of  miationariea  from  foreign  lands,  female  aa  well  aa  male;  by  Naliv* 
Aasistanta,  individaab  laborinf  in  the  more  important  eapaeities.  The  wivea  of  miaaionariea  are  not 
generally  mentioned.  Except  in  tU  Booth  Sea  Ulanda,  Battre  aasistanU  iaclude  the  native  laborera  of 
all  deaeriptiooa 
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GBNBRAL   SUMMARY. 

Gnmpv  of  IiPdi.  IsPds.    Sutioni.    Hisaionariei.    AsbHi.    Nat.  Aw^ts.    CommHs.    NaL  Teach.    Schol. 
6  20  30  13  U  84  2,300  100         3,000 

TVesleyan  J^Rmonary  Society, 

Groap^i  lalftods.  Stations.  Misaionaries.  Communicanti.       Schoian 

v^^n^i.    rr<«».^*«Tww^    ^  Hihifo,  John  Thomas,  10  16 

Fnendly,  Tongataboo,  J  Nukualofa,      N.  Turner,  W.  C«»«,  60  160 

Total,  2  stations ;  3  missionaries ;  60  communicants ;  166  scholars. 

REMARKS. 

Tlie  foUowinff  general  results  in  reeard  to  the  London  Missions  on  the  Society  and 
Georgian  Island,  are  true,  in  a  much  higher  sense  in  some  particulars,  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands.    They  are  taken  from  a  sermon  of  the  Rev.  John  Griffin,  of  England. 

1.  The  missionaries  have  formed  a  language  never  heibre  reduced  to  letters,  and  ar- 
ranged a  dictionary  of  more  than  2,000  words. 

2.  Hiey  have  taught  multitudes  of  adults,  and  especially  of  the  children,  to  read.  The 
next  generation  will  be  a  reading  community. 

3.  The  inhabitants  have  made  rapid  advances  in  civilization,  as  their  improvements  in 
various  mechanic  arts  show. 

4.  An  astonishing  change  has  been  effected  in  morals  and  religion.  The  Sabbath  is 
probably  better  observed  than  in  England. 

6.  Many  persons  have  been  truly  converted  to  God.  One  of  the  missionaries  sajrs 
that  he  knows  not  a  family  in  Tahiti,  (Otaheite,)  which  is  not  a  family  of  prayer. 

6.  A  wonderful  improvement  has  taken  place  in  their  individual  and  national  character. 
A  nation  of  thieves  and  murderers  has  been  transformed  into  a  mild,  generous,  trust-wor* 
thy  people.  A  constitution  of  civil  government  has  been  formed,  which  acknowledges 
the  supremacy  of  law. 

7.  Another  interesting  fact  is  the  Christian  zeal  and  devotedness  of  many  of  the  natives. 
One  church,  in  two  years,  sent  to  the  other  islands  nine  of  their  number  as  mission- 
aries. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

Australana  comprises  New  Holland,  New  Zealand,  New  Guinea,  and  the  neighbw- 
ing  small  islands.  New  Holland,  with  the  exception  of  the  coasts,  is  nearly  unknown. 
Toe  British  Government  first  used  it,  as  an  asylum  for  convicts,  in  1788.  The  Colonista 
have  now  towns  regularly  laid  out.  Courts,  Literary  Institutions,  Newspapers,  Churches^ 
be  In  parts  of  New  Holland,  and  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  the  climate  is  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  and  salubrious  in  the  world. 

New  Zealand  is  divided  by  straits  into  two  large  islands.  The  southern  contains  36,000 
square  miles.  The  inhabitants  belong  to  the  same  race  as  the  Polynesians — ^Malay. 
Tney  are  a  high  spirited  and  warlike  people ;  women  often  commit  suicide  when  their 
husbands  die.  The  dreadful  massacres  of  Europeans,  in  several  instances,  were  owing 
to  aAonts  and  atrocious  cruelties  practised  upon  the  natives. 

New  Zealand  is  now  open,  in  every  part,  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  and  the 
arts  of  civilization. 

Church  Mistionary  Society. 

Itlanda.  Btationa.  HisBionaries.  AnHa.  Nat  An*ts.  ComHs.  NaL  Tea.  SehoL 

New  Holland,      N.  S.  Wales,      Lisk  &  Norman,       2 

ri^hea,  H.  fc  W.  WilUams,  7  8  98 

New  Zealand,  <  Kiddeekidee,     W.  Yate,  6  2  73 

^Rongheeboo,  4.  1  83 

Total,  4  atatkms ;  6  missbnaries ;  19  assistants ;  6  teachers ;  199  scholars. 

The  state  of  the  misdon  is  peace.  Though  none  give  evidence  of  having  become  new 
creatures  in  Christ  Jesus,  yet  tiiere  is  a  gradual  change  for  the  better. 

Wesleyan  Musiowxry  Society. 
One  station,  Mangunga ;  John  Hobbs,  James  Stack,  white  missionaries ;  3  assistants. 

INDIAN  ARCHIPELAGO. 

The  Islands  comprised  under  this  deagnation  are  termed  by  Malt^  Brun,  North  West- 
em  Oceanica.  They  are  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  the  Philippines,  and  the  Moluccas. 
The  inhabitants  are  of  two  kinds,  Malays,  and  Oceanian  negroes,  or  Papuans. 

Sumatra  is  1,040  miles  m  length,  and  from  66  to  235  in  breadth.  Java  is  690  miles 
kmg,  and  from  80  to  140  in  breadth.    Borneo,  next  to  New  Holland  the  largest  island  in 
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[Aug. 


tbe  world,  is  about  800  miles  long,  and  700  broad,  with  a  population  estiiDAted  at  from 
8,000,000  to  5,000,000.  Several  European  nations  have  attempted  to  form  settlements  on 
the  island,  but  the  Dutch  alone  have  succeeded.  Their  chief  profits  are  derived  from 
pepper  and  diamonds.  One  of  the  native  princes  has  a  diamond  worth  1,200,000  dollars. 
The  natives  are  intelligent  but  treacherous.  ^ 

Baptist  Missionary  Society, 
At  Sumatra,  Mr.  Ward  is  translating  the  Scriptures  into  a  new  version  of  Malay.    Mr. 
Bruckner  of  Java  is  at  Calcutta,  preparing  a  font  of  Javanese  types. 

London  Missionary  Society, 
Rev.  W.  H.  Medhurst  is  diligently  laboring  at  Batavia,  with  native  assistants.    Sev- 
eral thousand  copies  of  elementary  books  have  been  printed  at  the  lithographic  press. 

J^etherlands  Missionary  Society, 
This  society  have  established  missions  at  Amboyna,  Celebes,  Java,  and  the  neighboring 
small  islands. 


Islands. 

Minion&riei. 

Amboyna, 

Kam. 

Timor  Koeping, 

he  Bru3na. 

Temate, 

Jungmichel. 

Banda, 

Finn. 

Celebes, 

Hellendoom. 

Ceram, 

Yonek. 

Iilandi. 

Depok, 

Rivuw, 

Rotty, 

Letty, 

Kisser, 

Moa, 


Htuionariaa. 
Akersloof. 
Wentink. 
Linden. 
Winckottev^ 
Dommers  &Baer. 
Luyke,  Hoelf  ker 
and  Verhaag. 


In  eight  islands  there  are  57  teaq^ers  and  4,219  scholars. 
GuNEiiAL  Summary, — Polynesia,  Jhistralasia,  and  the  Indian  Jirchipelago. 


Society. 


Church  Misnonary  Society, 

London  MQasionary  Society, 

Wesleyan, 

Baptist  Bifissionary  Society, 

Netherlands, 

American  Board  Com.  For.  Missions, 


Total,  6  Societies, 


'^ 


1815 
1797 
1827 


1820 


4 
81 

8 

2 
12 

6 


68 


5 

14 

6 

2 

15 

11 


68 


19 

12 

6 

12 
19 


66 


40 


44 


1^' 


2,400 
164 


90 


2,664 


Is 


6 
100 


57 
600 


668 


I 


199 

8,000 

824 

4,219 
46,000 


62,742 


Extent.  Africa  is  a  vast  peninsula,  forming  a  triangle,  with  its  vertex  towards  the 
South,  6,000  miles  in  length,  4,600  m  bread&,  with  an  area  of  about  18,000,000  square 
niiles.  It  possesses  immense  chains  of  mountains  and  boundless  deserts ;  but  on  the  whole 
is  more  level,  and  has  less  inland  water  communication,  than  any  other  quarter  of  the 
globe. 

Climate.  The  g^^i^  climate  is  that  of  the  torrid  zone,  ten  thirteenths  of  it  heinz 
within  the  tropics.  The  heat  is  greatly  owing  to  the  immense  deserts  of  burning  sand. 
It  is  moderated  by  the  annual  rains,  the  sea  breezes,  and  the  mountains. 

DiFFERXirT  RACES  OF  xiTHABiTAirrs.  1.  The  Moors,  who  are  probably  descendants 
of  &e  ancient  Numidlans.  2.  The  Negroes,  living  in  Central  and  Western  Africa. 
8.  The  Caffi«s,  distinguished  from  the  negroes  in  some  important  rejects,  and  occupying 
the  Eastern  coast  The  Hottentots  are  a  peculiar  race,  with  no  inconsiderable  resem- 
blance to  the  Chinese.  The  Copts,  Nubians  and  Abyssinians  are  a  mixed  people,  partly 
African,  and  partly  Asiatic. 

Law GtiAOEs.  The  Arabic  is  the  leadinj^  language  of  the  North.  The  Berber  and 
Shelluh  tongues  are  spoken  in  the  Barbary  States.  The  Mandingo  is  used  from  the  Sen- 
negal  to  the  Niger.  In  Abyssinia  the  Tigr6  and  Amhara  prevail.  The  languages  of  the 
negroes  are  as  multifarious  as  the  nations.  In  Sahara  alone,  43  languages  are  said  tcTbe 
spoken. 
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PoPTTi.ATiOR'.  Estimates  of  the  population  of  this  continent  must  of  course  be  in 
a  great  degree  conjectural.  The  new  American  Encyclopaedia  states  it  at  100,  or 
110,000,000.  Probably  this  estimate  is  too  high,  while  that  of  Balbi— 00,000,000— is 
probably  below  the  truth.    The  last  named  writer  ihua  distributes  the  population. 


Egypt, 

3,000,000 

English  Africa, 

270,000 

Upper  Bambarra, 

600,000 

Tigrfe, 

1,500,000 

Spanish      " 

208,000 

Felatahs, 

8,000,000 

Amharra, 

1,000,000 

French       " 

135,000 

TripoU, 

1,600,000 

Bomou, 

2,000,000 

Benin, 

1,500,000 

Tunis, 

1,800,000 

Cbangamera, 

840,000 

Dahomey, 

900,000 

Morocco, 

6,000,000 

Madagascar, 

4,000,000 

Ashantee, 

8,000,000 

Portuguese  Africa 

,  1,440,000 

Fouta  Toro, 

700,000 

Many  portions  of  Central  Africa  are  not  included  in  the  above  enumerations. 

Rki«i6ions.  Mohammedanism  is  diffused  over  the  Northern  and  most  of  the  Eastern 
Coast  Christianity,  in  great  diversity  of  forms,  and  with  scarcely  any  of  its  true  spirit,  is 
professed,  in  Abyssinia,  Egypt,  &c.  The  most  disgusting  Fetichism  prevails  among 
most  of  the  negro  nations,  demanding  very  filthy  rites,  and  in  some  cases,  human 
sacrifices. 

History  of  Discovsrt  in  Africa. 

Though  this  Continent  has  been  known  in  history  for  3000  years,  yet  a  large  part  of  it, 
probably  forty  eighths  of  the  whole,  remain  unexplored.  The  following  table  will  give 
the  most  important  facts  in  reference  to  the  History  of  Discovery. 


Nairn. 

Coantry. 

Years 

viaited. 

Died. 
1794 

Gountries  viaited,  and  Remarks. 

Bruce, 

Scotland, 

1768-73 

Sources  of  the  Nile,  Abyssinia. 

Ledjrardy 

United  States, 

1787-88 

1788 

Egynt    Died  at  Cairo. 
North  Africa.    Unimportant 

Lucas, 

England, 

Houghton, 

(C 

1790-91 

1791 

Regions  around  the  Senegal  and  Gambia. 

Park, 

Scotland, 

1794-97 

River  Niger.    Of^eat  interest  and  value. 
Rivers  Zaire  and  Congo. 

Maxwell, 

England, 

1794 

Browne, 

<( 

1798 

£.  Africa,  Sennaar,  Darfbr. 

Barrow, 

tt 

1797 

Colony  of  the  Cape. 

Homemami, 

Germany, 

1799 

1802 

Reached  Mourzouk.    Died. 

Park, 

England, 

1804—6 

1805 

Killed  on  the  Niger. 

Salt, 

Scotland, 

1809-10 

Abyssinia.    Valuable.    Consul  in  Egypt 
First  who  returned  from  Timbuctoo.  Sailor. 

Adams, 

United  States, 

1810-13 

Burckhard, 

Germany, 

1817 

1817 

Able  man.    Died  in  Egypt 

Lyon  &  Ritchie, 

England, 

1819 

Fezzan,  Mourzouk,  where  Ritchie  died. 

Campbell, 

« 

1818-19 

Old  Lattakoo,  900  miles  from  Cape  Town. 

C.  F.  Latrobe, 

M 

1815-16 

South  Africa. 

Laing, 

« 

1824-26 

1826 

Killed  near  Timbuctoo. 

Clq>perton,  &c. 

Scotland, 

1822-26 

Clapperton  reached  Soccatoo. 

Rnppel, 

Germany, 

1826-26 

Oasis  in  west  of  Nubia. 

Tuckey, 

England, 

1826 

Explored  the  Congo. 

Clappertm, 
CsdU6. 

Scotland, 

1826-27 

1827 

Died  at  Soccatoo. 

France, 

1827-28 

First  European  returned  from  Timbuctoo, 

Though  these  enterprizes  have  been  attended  with  a  great  sacrifice  of  lives,  and  though 
the  immediate  oinect  of  most  of  them, — the  discovery  of  the  source  and  termination  of  the 
Niger,— ^as  not  been  attained,  yet  very  important  results  have  been  secured.  A  great 
number  of  geographical  positions  have  been  laid  down ;  a  large  and  interesting  population 
has  been  discovered  in  Central  Africa,  favorably  disposed  to  intercourse  with  loreigners. 
A  great  amount  of  valuable  information,  in  regard  to  the  manners,  customs,  and  reli- 
gion of  die  natives  has  been  gained,  wliich  may  be  made  eminently  subservient  to 
mt  diJibsifOii  of  Christianity. 

Slavs  Trade. 

Bistort.  About  the  year  1502,  a  few  slaves  were  sent  from  the  Portuguese  settle- 
ments in  Africa,  to  the  Spanish  Colonies  in  America.  In  1611,  Ferdinand  V.  of  Spain,  per- 
mitted them  to  be  transported  in  great  numbers.  In  consequence  of  the  terrible  destruc- 
tion of  the  Indians,*  Bartholomew  de  las  Casas,  a  benevolent  Catholic  Bishop,  proposed  to 
Cardinal  Ximenes  of  Spain,  to  establish  a  regular  commerce  in  African  slaves,  in  order  to 
save  the  Indians  from  extirpation.    Ximenes  replied  that  it  would  be  very  wrong  to  save 

*  la  lliapaniola,  during  thespoca  or  fifteen  jwn  after  the  Spaniards  landed,  the  Indians  were  reduced 
fran  1,000,000  to  60,000^-^  RobtrUon^t  JimtricM, 
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the  inhabitants  of  one  continent  by  destroying  those  of  another.  In  1617,  Charies  V.  per- 
mitted one  of  his  Flemish  favorites  to  import  4,000  Africans  into  America.  The  first  im- 
portation of  slaves  by  Englishmen,  was  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  in  1562.  The  first  slaves 
brought  into  America  were  by  a  Dutch  ship  in  1620,  which  landed  20  at  Jamestown,  Va. 

Mbaits  by  which  slaves  ark  procured.  The  slaves  consist ^sf  of  prisoners 
of  war;  secondly,  of  free  persons  sold  for  debt,  or  on  account  of  real  or  imputed  crimes, 
particularly  adultery  and  witchcraft ;  thirdly  of  domestic  slaves,  sold  for  the  profit  of  their 
masters ;  fourthly,  of  persons  made  slaves  by  various  acts  of  oppression,  violence,  or  fraud. 

EVII.S.  Dreadful  waste  of  human  life.  The  premature  deaths  of  the  seamen  engaged 
in  it  is  very  great  Out  of  3,170  seamen  who  left  Liverpool,  in  the  slave  ships  in  1787, 
only  1,428  returned.  By  comparing  a  great  variety  of  documents,  we  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  following  estimate  of  the  number  of  individuals,  who  have  been  the  victims 
of  the  traffic,  will  approximate  near  to  the  truth.  It  wUl  be  recollected  that  Great 
Britain,  Holland,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  South  America,  and  the  United  States,  have  all 
been  deeply  concerned.  The  number  of  slaves  carried  from  the  coast  of  Africa  in  British 
vessels  alone,  previously  to  the  abolition,  was  88,000  annually. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  trade  300  years. 

For  the  first  50  years  50,000  annually  is  2,500,000 

For  the  second  50  years  100,000  annually  is  5,000,000 

For  the  third  50  years  150,000  annually  is  7,500,000 

For  the  next  100  years  200,000  annually  is  20,000,000 

For  the  last  50  years  100,000  annually  is  5,000,000 

Total,         40,000,000 

All  accounts  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  at  least  the  death  of  an  equal  number  is 
accomplished  by  the  wars  and  massacres,  and  conflagrations  of  towns  and  villaees,  which 
have  made  a  portion  of  the  African  coast  a  lively  emblem  of  the  infernal  pit.    So  we  have 

Africans  torn  from  the  coast  and  carried  into  bondage,  40,000,000 

Africans  murdered  at  home  by  the  trade,  40,000,000 

This  accursed  traffic  then  has  brought  to  a  violent  death,  or  consigned  to  a  bondage 
interminable  and  dreadful.  Eighty  Millions  of  human  beings.  A  writer  in  the  Lon- 
don Evangelical  Magazine  estimates  the  number  at  one  hvndred  millions. 

Another  of  the  evils  of  the  slave  trade  is  the  invincible  prejudice  which  it  has  created, 
in  multitudes  of  cases,  against  all  white  men  indiscriminately. 

It  has  entailed  upon  the  fairest  portions  of  the  American  continent  the  evils  of  a  slave 
system,  ruinous  to  all  the  personal  and  social  and  political  interests  of  a  people.  , 

Abolitioit.  In  1785,  the  President  of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  England,  gave 
out  as  the  subject  of  a  prize  essay,  "  Is  it  right  to  make  slaves  of  others  against  their 
will  ?"  The  prize  was  gained  by  Thomas  Clarkson,  In  May  1787,  a  committee  of  12 
individuals  was  formed  m  London  to  procure  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  In  Feb. 
1788,  by  order  of  the  King,  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  took  the  subject  into  consid- 
eration. It  was  introduced  into  Parliament,  May  9,  1788,  by  William  Pitt  After  a  severe 
struggle  of  twenty  years,  in  which  various  motions  were  carried  and  rescinded  by  turns, 
a  bin  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords,  January  4th,  1807,  for  its  immediate  and 
total  abolition,  and  carried  100  to  36.  In  the  Commons  it  passed  almost  by  acclamation — 
283  voting  in  the  affirmative — sixteen  in  the  negative.  On  the  25th  of  January,  1807, 
just  as  the  sun  reached  his  meridian,  the  bill  received  the  royal  assent* 

The  following  table  will  give  some  of  the  more  important  facts  in  relation  to  its  aboli- 
tion in  other  countries. 

Baraarka. 
Sharp,  Clarkson,  Wilberforce,  Pitt,  Fox,  Burke. 
Piracy,  1819.    Many  now  eng^aged  in  it 
Never  greatly  concerned. 
In  a  great  degree  a  nominal  abolition. 
Mutual  search  with  English  ships. 
Scarcely  more  than  nominal. 
When  a  slave  touches  an  Austrian  ship,  he  is  free. 
Still  concerned.    Abolished  north  of  Equator,  1815. 
Deep  in  guilt,  30,000  slaves  stolen  in  a  year. 

*  See  an  interattinf  abridpnent  of  Clarkioii*!  History  of  the  abolilion  of  tbe  Slave  Trade,  iniUialwd  in 
two  vole.  18b\o.  by  Mr.  P.  A.  Brinsmade,  Augusta,  Me. 


Oonntriei. 

Date. 

Great  Britain, 

1807 

United  States, 

1808 

Denmark, 

1814 

France, 

1815 

Netherlands, 

1818 

Spain, 

1820 

Austria, 

1824 

Portugal, 

1828 

Brazil, 

1829 
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Thft  mMM  fcr  renuvring  thbdraKUol  trtfie,  m,~l.  £Blighteiiin|(  tiw  p«Uic  oiad* 
wd  uouwg  liie  public  onwieBce.  2.  fistabUalmieBt  of  colonies  on  th«  coait.  S.  Abo- 
Utioo  <tf  slavery. 

CovoKizATion  IN  AraicA. 

The  following  ecmntries  have  established  factories,  colonies,  lie.  for  variovs  purposes, 
on  diffiMrent  points  of  die  African  coast. 

Holland,  1668,  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Taken  by  Enclaild,  1806. 

Portugal,  1482,  8.  W.  Coast;  6  Provinces.    San  Salvador,  capital. 

Engbody  1787,  Sierra  Leone ;  18M  Cape  of  Gfpod  Hope. 

France,  Congo.    Fort  St  Louis,  Ctp.    Population,  10,000. 

Spain,  1668,  Ceuta  in  Fez.    Population,  7,400. 

SiCBRA  Lsoirc. 

This  colony  vris  lounded  by  Granville  Sharp,  In  1787.  Feur  hundred  ttegroee,  wbom 
their  masters  had  brought  to  London,  and  whoso  the  decislOD  of  the  high  court  of  Englaiid 
in  the  case  of  Somerset,  had  set  at  liberty,  were  first  cokmixed.  The  colony,  gradually 
augmented,  was  called  to  meet  with  many  and  sad  reverses  ef  ^^evldence.  In  1789,  it 
WIS  burnt  to  asiies  by  a  neightxirfang  chief;  in  1798,  the  York  store  ship,  eontafaihie  pio« 
peity  to  the  amount  of  £15,000  vras  consumed ;  fci  1794,  with  the  barbarity  of  Tai^irs, « 
French  fleet  pillaged  and  nearly  ruined  this  unofTendlng  settlement ;  in  1798,  a  civil  war 
bnugbt  the  colony  almost  to  exthictkiB. 

In  consequence  of  these  various  calamities,  all  the  possessions  of  the  Sierra  Leone 
Company  were,  in  1807,  surrendered  to  the  British  crown.  Mr.  Sharp,  had  expended 
from  his  private  funds  more  than  1400  pounds  sterling,  and  the  Company  eighty-two 
tfaoussnd.  In  1897,  elaves  liberated  from  the  holds  of  slave  ships,  were  ftrst  introduced 
at  Ihe  eolony.  More  than  12,000  have  here  found  an  asylum.  Sierra  Leone  noir  con- 
tains about  18,000  infaaliitants.  The  mortality  of  the  Europeans  has  been  very  eevere, 
btitin  some  cases  exaggerated.  That  the  colony  has  been  of  very  great  service  in  the 
sappreasioa  of  the  slave  trade,  and  in  introducing  Christianity  into  AlHca,  admits  of  no 
doubt 

AUZMJCAN  COLONT   AT  LIBERIA. 

About  twenty-eight  years  since,  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  passed  a  resolution  request- 
mg  Gov.  Munroe,  since  President  of  the  United  States,  to  correspond  with  the  General 
Goremment  oo  the  subject  of  establishing  a  colony  of  free  colored  people  in  Africa.  In 
1816,  a  resohiflon  expresnng  a  cordial  apprdbafion  of  the  measure  passed  the  Lej^i^ature, 
with  but  eifht  dissenting  vwces.  By  the  exertions  of  Gen.  Mercer  of  Vimnta,  Hev.  Pr. 
Finley  of  New  Jersey,  &muel  J.  Mifis,  and  others,  the  American  Coloniza&n  Sbciety  was 
fcrmed  at  Washington,  hi  Dec.  1816.  Mr.  ftfiils  and  Mr.  Ebenezer  Burgess,  hi  1818, 
went  out  (Ml  an  exploring  tour  to  the  African  coast.  On  the  homeward  passage,  Mr. 
Mills  died.  By  this  event  a  powerful  sympathy  was  excited  In  behalf  of  the  cause. 
Early  m  1820,  the  ship  Elizabeth  sailed  from  the  United  States  with  two  agents,  and  86 
emisrants.  Death  soon  swept  away  the  agents,  and  24  settlers.  In  1821,  Dr.  Eli  Ayres, 
and  Lieut  Richard  Stockton,  succeeded  in  purchashig  ttie  whole  of  Cape  Montserado, 
end  a  meet  Tahttble  tract  of  land 'on  a  river  of  the  same  name.  Csfie  Montserado  Mes  in 
about  the  aizii  degree  of  North  Latitude.  The  river  is  800  miles  in  length,  being  the 
Itigest  between  the  Sio  Grande  and  the  Con^.  In  August,  1822,  J.  Ashmun,  Esq.  joint 
amt  of  the  society  and  the  goveniaaent,  amved  at  the  Cape.  On  the  11th  and  on  the 
Mthef  November,  two  attacks  were  made  by  tiie  natives  on  the  cotony.  Both  were 
rigweusly  and  enctenifuMy  repulsed.  In  1829,  a  division  of  land  was  made,  which 
gready  promoted  the  prosperity  of  the  celonieCB.  In  1824,  by  the  efforts  of  Mr.  AihmuB 
and  Mr.  Gurley,  an  enereetie  civil  government  was  formed.  In  September,  1824,  the 
eolony  enjoyed  a.  special  mamCMtation  of  Divine  influence.  Nearly  50  ntofessed  their 
faith  m  the  great  Redeemer.  Some  of  them  became  bumine  lights  in  tnat  dark  land. 
In  1825,  a  tract  of  land,  extensive  and  fertile,  was  purchased  of  the  natives. 

The  coiony  now  extends  a  distance  of  about  280  miles  hi  length  on  the  coast,  and 
from  20  to  80  miles  inland.  It  includes  within  its  iurisdictkm  several  native  tribes, 
die  prindpal  of  which,  has  a  populatkm  of  126,000  souls.  A  very  active  trade  is  carried 
on  at  Monrovia,  the  capital  of  w  colony.  One  man  sold  goods  to  the  amount  of  ^0,000 
in  1829;  another  to  the  amount  ai  f24  or  25^000.  The  master  o^  one  of  the  schools  has 
a  aalaiy  of  $450  per  annum.  A  newspaper  is  published  at  Monrovia,  edited  by  Mr. 
Husiwurm,  a  graduate  of  Puwdoiu  CoBece,  Maine.  The  colonists  have  three  churches, 
one  bekm^ig  to  6ie  Bntist,  one  to  tiie  Methodist,  and  the  other  to  the  Presbyterian 
AeaomiiiatmB.    The  Sabbath  schools  are  attended  by  many  of  the  nadve  children.    By 
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meaDs  of  (he  colony,  the  slave  trade  is  entirely  destroyed  for  about  90  miles  on  the  coast. 
The  ibUowing  is  a  list  of  the  vessels  which  have  landed  emigrants  at  the  colony. 


NaJiMofVeMelt. 

Totr. 

EmicranU. 

NameorVetseU. 

Tear. 

Elizabeth, 

1820 

80 

Doris, 

1827 

1821 

28 

Doris, 

1827 

Strong, 

1822 

06 

Randolph, 

1827 

Oswego, 

1828 

61 

Nautilus, 

1828 

Cyrus, 

1824 

105 

Harriet, 

1828 

Hunter, 

1825 

67 

1829 

Vine, 

1826 

84 

Liberia, 

1880 

Indian  Chief, 

1826 

154 

Montgomery, 

1830 

Norfolk, 

182T 

142 

EmignniM. 

98 
105 

26 
164 
160 
100 

49 

70 


The  colony  now  consists  of  about  1,600  souls. 


Mauritius  awd  Madagascar. 

Mauritius,  or  the  Isle  of  France,  is  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  east  of  Madagascar.  Popula- 
tion, 80,000 ;  chiefly  French  colonists  and  blacks.  It  belonss  to  Great  Britain.  Mada- 
gascar is  separated  from  the  continent  by  the  Mozambique  <3kannel.  Its  iensth  is  about 
800  miles ;  its  breadth  from  120  to  200.  Its  situation,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  on  the  south  east  coast  of  Africa,  its  elevation,  its  soil,  and  climate,  make  it  one  of  the 
most  important  islands  in  the  world.  It  abounds  in  good  anchorages,  fine  timber,  pro- 
Tisk>ns,  &c.  A  ^at  change  has  been  effected  in  the  moral  state  of  this  island  within  a 
few  years.  In  view  of  this  change,  the  late  excellent  King  gave  to  his  subjects  a  name» 
whicn  signifies,  "  Once  darkness,  now  light" 

London  Msnonary  Society. 
fltatioiu.  MinionariM.  Asristinti.    ScboUn. 

Mauritius,  John  Le  Brun,  1  120 

Madagascar,        D.  Jones,  D.  Johns,  D.  Griffiths,  J.  J.  Freeman,    5  2,809 

Total,  2  stations ;  5  missionaries ;  6  assistants ;  3,429  scholars. 

The  whole  Bible  in  the  Madagaase  language  is  ready  for  final  revision,  except  Le- 
viticus. The  existing  government  protect  me  missionaries,  though  they  do  not  affi>rd 
them  that  patronage,  which  was  enjoyed  under  the  late  King  Radama. 

South  Africa. 

This  includes  the  Colony  of  the  Cape,  and  Caffi^a.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was 
colonized  about  the  middle  of  the  17di  century  by  the  Dutch.  The  Hottentots  were 
reduced  to  slavery,  or  driven  beyond  Uie  mountains.  Since  1806,  it  has  remained  in 
possession  of  the  English.  The  colony  extends  about  230  miles  from  North  to  South,  and 
550  from  East  to  West  The  space  included  within  these  limits  is  about  120,000  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  about  one  to  a  square  mile.  Caffiaria  is  on  the  northeastern 
borders  of  the  Cape  Colony — and  is  but  imperfectly  known. 


United  Brethren, 

Date.  Miuiooariei. 


Aniit.  Ckun.  Sehol. 


Tribe.  Station. 

Hottentoto.    Gn^ienft...  1786  {  H«n^^>^*^i,^tSV."^' j »  <^    ^00 

Groenekloof,  1808    Clemens,  Tietze,  Lehman,                  2  164 

Hemel-en-Arde,  1828  18 

Elim,  1824    Teutsch,  Thomson,  Naukauss,            2  18 

Tambookies,  Enon,  1818    Fritsch,  Haller,  Hornig,                     2  107 

Klipplaat  River,  Hoflinan,  Lemmertz. 

Total,  6  stations;  18  missionaries;  11  assistants;*  855  communicants;  scholars  re- 
ported, 200. 


Tribe.  Station. 

Ca^  Town, 

Hottentots,         Boqesveld, 
Paarl, 


London  JIGssionary  Society, 

Date.  Minionariei. 

C  J.  Philip,  D.  D.  superintend- ) 
I     ent ;  R.  Miles,  W.  Elliot,     > 
C.  Cramer, 
1819     James  Kitchingman, 


Aesiit.  Com.  SeboL 
5  100 

29      83 


*  In  the  namber  of  anietaats,  we  inelode  the  Earopean  and  AneHean  belpen  of  eveiy  deeeription, 
makiof  ao  estimate  of  tJie  wirei  of  minionariee,  where  the  fact  is  not  stated. 
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THbes.  Station. 

Hotteatoto,         Tulbagh, 

Caledon, 

Pacaltsdorp, 

Hankey, 

Betfaeudorp, 

Pbrt  EUzabetfa, 

Uitenhagen, 

Theopohs, 

Grahamstown, 
Caffipee,  T^atzoes-kraal, 

Gciquas,  Giiqaatown, 

Campbell, 

Pfailippolis, 
BootsoaDiMS,      New  Lattakoo, 
NamaquaSy  three  stations. 

Total,  21  stations ;  20  missionaries ;  23  assistants ;  160  communicants ;  1,109  scholan. 

At  New  Lattakoo,  in  1829,  there  was  an  interesting  work  of  grace,  in  which  many  of 
the  natives  were  turned  from  darkness  to  marvellous  tight 


Date. 

MinioiiariM.                   Anigt.  Com.  SefaoL 

Arie  Vos, 

1811 

Henry  Helm, 

99 

1818 

W.  Anderson, 

2 

86 

1825 

1802 

A.  Robinson,  W.  Foster, 

3 

17    109 

1828 

C.  Sass, 

/ 

G.  Barker, 

8 

104    800 

John  Monro, 

187 

1826 

John  Brownlee,  G.  F.  Kayser, 

8 

Peter  Wright, 

2 

1 

66 

John  Melville,  James  Clark, 

2 

70 

1817 

R.  Hamilton,  R.  Moffitt, 

2 

60 

WesUyan  JlHssionary  Society, 

Date.  Minionferiee. 

B.  Shaw,  R.  Snowdall, 

Albany  Dist  sev.  sta.  1827 1  \'j^J^^^'^''  ^'  ^*^'"*"'' } 268 


Btatioo. 
C^>e  Town, 


Tribe. 

Hottentots, 
Caffires, 

Mambookies, 

Boolsaannas,    Plaiberg, 

Bootshnaap, 
Namaquas,       lily  Fountain, 


llenk  Scfaol. 


837 


Wesleyville, 
Mount  Coke, 
BtttterwOTth, 


1823    S.  Young, 

1825    W.  J.  Shrewsbury, 

1827  S.  Kay,  James  Cameron, 

1829  i  ^'  Sb®P>^Q®>  K*  Haddy,  > 
\     W.  D.  Boyce,  J 

1828  James  Archbell, 
1828    T.L.  Hodgson, 
1807    Edward  Edwards, 


76 
87 


Total,  (last  report,)  12  stations ;  16  missionaries ;  471  communicants ;  819  scholars. 


The  CRasgow  Jl/Esticnary  Society  have  stations  at  Chumie  and  Lovedale ; — ^Thomson, 
Ross,  and  Bennie,  misskmanes. 

The  French  Prote$tant  JlHtnonary  Society  sent  out,  in  1829,  in  company  witfi  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hulip,  three  missionaries,  Lemue,  RoUand,  Bisseux ;  and  ttie  RherUih  Jltssiofi- 
ary  Society ,  whoae  centreof  operations  is  in  the  valley  of  Barmen,  sent  out  alsowitfi 
Dr.  Fliilip  meir  first  missionaries,  Leopold,  Zahn,  Luckhoff,  and  Wunnb.  Tlie  last  was 
a  gallsBt  Lieutenant  at  ihe  battle  of  Leipsic. 

WssTxair  Africa. 

Church  Mtnonary  Society, 

This  Society  commenced  a  mission  in  1804.  Stations  were  selected  and  occupied 
among  the  Sosoos,  BuUoms,  and  other  native  tribes  on  the  Pongas,  Sierra  Leone,  and 
DemUa  Rivers.  Owing  to  the  wicked  influence  of  slave  dealers,  the  misskmaries  were 
gradually  compelled  to  retire  to  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone ;  to  which,  since  1818,  the 
miflskin  has  been  almost  wholly  confined.  Here  their  labon  are  principaUy  directed  to 
die  instraction  of  those  Africans  who  are  rescued  from  riave  ships. 

0ate.  lliMionariee.  AMlit.Com.8ck, 

1804    J.  G.  T^lhelm,  W.  K.  Betbi,  2    22    680 
1828    C.  L.  F.  Haensel,  1  8 

G.  W.  E.  Metzger, J.  Gerber,4  496      61 

T.  Davey,  3  298    697 

99      86 

As  nearly  as  can  be  collected  the  following  general  summary  will  come  near  the  truth. 

16  stations ;  6  missionaries ;  10  assistants ;  about  10  native  assistants ;  760  communi- 
cants ;  1,640  sdiolars  of  all  descriptiotts. 


Stotioo. 

Sferra  Leone,     Freetown, 

Christian  Institution, 

^Waterloo,  Wellington, 
River  District,  <  Hastings,  Allen  Town, 

f  Calmont,  Kissey, 

1  Leicester,  Okmcester, 
Mountain,        <  Regent,         Bathurst, 

(  Chark>tte  &  Grassfield, 
Sea,  York,  Kent, 
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WeUefftm  Mtsnonanf  Society. 

Coaotry.  BuUon.  Data.  Minionarf.  A«ut.  Una.    SelMd. 

Gambia,  Bathunt,  1821    Richard  Marshall,    1        89         83 

Sierra  Leone,  Freetown  and  5  out  stations,  228        127 

Total,  7  stations ;  1  missionAry ;  1  asaistaat ;  867  members ;  160  scholars. 

Four  beloved  nussioaaries  were  recently  called  to  their  rest  from  this  mission.  Every 
morning  at  5  o'clock,  a  prayer  meeting  (s  held  in  six  Wesleyaa  chapels. 

German  MUaionary  Society. 
Staiion.  Pata.  Uittiooariea.  AMistsotfr 

Liberia,  1828        Sessing,  Kissling,  Handt,  Oraiier,  1 

Gold  Coast,  Ussa,    1828        Henck6,  Salbach,  Holzwarth,  Schmid,  2 

A  negro  school  has  been  opened  at  the  last  station,  with  good  prospects  of  success. 
Eighteen  adult  negroes  were  under  preparatioo  for  baptism. 

The  American  iwtist  Board  have  one  missionary  at  the  colony,  Mr.  C.  M.  Waring. 
Mr.  Benjamin  R.  Skinner,  of  Hamilton  ITieolo^eal  Seminary,  N.  Y.  is  preparing  to  go. 

The  American  Epiecopal  .Wtsnofiary  Socuty  are  making  preparations  to  establish  a 
mission  on  the  coast  Three  individuals,  two  of  them  erdamed  missionaries,  and  one  n 
graduate  of  Amherst  College,  will  sail  in  a  few  months.  One  Presbyterian  clerg]pman» 
Rev.  George  M.  Erddne,  having  an  inlbnnal  eonnezion  with  the  American  Board,  in 
lltoii^  mt  the  colony. 

North  Ar&icA. 

Of  the  four  quarters  of  the  oantiiient,  the  northern  is  in  the  most  deplorable  state  in 
regard  to  civil  and  religious  advantages.  The  Committee  of  the  Church  Kfissionar/ 
Society  say,  that  there  are  ten  great  evils  in  Northern  Africa,  all  in  operation,  almost  with- 
out any  counteracting  iniluenee.  Mohammedanism — Paganism — Barbarism — Habitual 
Wars — ^Almost  impeoetrable  Deserts— Unknown  Languages— Want  of  Ancient  and 
Modem  History — Dangerous  CUmates — Want  of  a  British  or  even  of  an  European  footing 
beyond  the  Barbary  States. 

The  Barbary  States  extend  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  Egypt  Tliey  are  Morocco, 
Fez,  Tunis,  Algiers,  and  Tripoli  including  Barca.  They  are  all  seats  of  the  military 
despotisinfl  of  the  Turks  and  Moors*  These  states  contain  from  700  to  800,000  square 
miles.  The  Roman  writers  called  the  country  "  the  Jewel  of  the  Empire."  Though  ca- 
pable of  containing  60,000,000  of  inhabitants,  it  now  scaraely  numbers  10,000,000.  For 
three  centuries  this  country  has  been  a  nest  of  pirates,  who  have  the  genuine  disposition  of 
Isfamnelites.  The  French  are  now,  (Aug.  1880,)  preparing  to  inflict  a  summary  punidunent 
upon  these  freebooters.  If  the  British  nation  could  gain  a  ibotin|(  on  these  shores,  it  woukt 
be  of  eminent  utility,  to  the  cause  of  man,  and  the  cause  of  Christ 

In  1824,  Mr.  Joseph  Greaves,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  visited  Tunis,  and 
effected  considerable  good,  in  the  way  of  distributing  tracts,  and  in  investiigatiog  the 
moral  condition  of  the  people.  In  1829,  the  Rev.  Isaac  Bird,  of  the  Mediterranean  Amer- 
ican Afiasion,  visited  Tripoli,  and  collected  many  interesting  notices  of  the  civil  and  reli- 
gious condition  of  the  various  classes  of  its  inhabitants. 

EorPT. 

The  present  Governor  of  Egypt  is  Mahomet- Aly.  He  is  not  indapendent  of  the  Grand 
Seinnior,  theagh  in  many  respects  he  disregaras  his  wiU.  The  gcwemment,  though 
Mohammedan,  is  exerciined  with  more  liberality  than  in  other  parts  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire. Egypt  is  important  in  missionary  plans,  as  the  key  to  Arabia  and  AbyMtnia,  by 
the  way  of  Mocha,  on  the  Eastern  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea,  where  a  British  agent  is  sta* 
tioned.  The  Copts,  who  are  the  pghtful  proprietors  of  Egypt,  number  about  200,000. 
Tlieir  langQase  is  a  relict  of  ancient  Egyptian,  with  some  Greek  and  Arabic  words,  lliey 
■re  in  geqend  ijporant  and  poor. 

The  means  of  religious  improvement  whieh  have  been  applied  for  several  years  to 
Egypt,  are  frequent  voyages  up  and  down  the  Nile,  with  conversational  preaching,  depots 
nithe  Scriptures  and  Tracts, — schools,  translations,  &c. 

The  Church  Misnanary  Society  have  three  missionaries  in  Effypt,  W.  Krus^,  J. 
Rudolph,  T.  Lieder.  They  maintain  three  schools  at  Cairo,  whica  have  sixty -three 
scholars.  Different  missionaries  have  resided  for  a  time  at  Alei^andria.  Faiouin,  a  pfo- 
vince  in  Upper  Egypt,  has  been  explored.  A  ooQiiderable  oiiimber  of  l^ks  and  tracts 
have  been  distributed. 

Abtssiitta. 

This  is  ttic  **  Etiiiopia  above  Egypt "  of  the  ancients.  It  has  an  extent  of  about 
822,000  square  miles.    Christianity  was  introduced  into  the  country,  A.  D.  880.    The 
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^^^^  ^  ^le  eoimlry  now  sctfcaly  diffani  from  heathenkm,  except  in  name.    Th* 

Bj*^'"— «t  is   oAaa  changed.     Abysiinia  is  now  divided  into  tliree  ieparate  iUUes. 

|M^  Axahara,  £Ait    In  tbeir  rettgioiie  epiniona  the  Abyariniana  are  Bfonophyaitea,  or 

Viiiie'reTa  m  the    doctrine  that  Chriat  had  but  one  nature.      In  the  Weatern  part  of  the 

cfluntry  there  is  an  independent  government  of  Jews.    The  customa  of  the  people  of 

Mmabda,  aa  described  by  Salt,  and  Bruce,  are  exceedingly  savage. 

In  September,  1829,  two  missionaries  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  S.  Gobat,  and 
C.  Kugler,  were  proceeding  from  Egypt  to  establish  a  missfon  in  Abyssinia.  They  will 
be  very  much  aided  by  Oirgis,  an  interesting  native  convert,  now  in  the  country.  Their 
priiici]»l  object,  for  tiie  present,  will  oe  the  dissemination  of  the  Scriptures  in  Edilopie 
and  Amhara,  which  have  been  pubMahed  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and 
the  preparation  of  a  version  in  TIgrfc. 

GsiTKRAL  SumcART, — jf^Keo. 


SMistj. 

Pats.      BtaliMs. 

MiMiooa. 

AMiat*!. 

Nat  AtsisL  Gon'tt. 

SehoL 

United  Brethren, 

1786          6 

18 

14 

866 

200 

Londoo  MisBionary, 

1802        28 

26 

29 

180 

4,608 

Church  Miawnary, 

1804        19 

19 

If 

10           760 

1,840 

;wieyan. 

1807        18 

17 

14 

888 

989 

^9gOW, 

2 

Sbemab, 

1829 

f^eodi  Protestant, 

1829 

German  Mtwrionary, 
AflMrioB  Jtapltet  BonH, 

1829          2 
1827          1 

Totel,  0  flocietlee; 

71  stations;  91  misrfoiiMiaa ; 

79 

ili;  10  native  aari 

itaBliS 

ijtn  commnnimntB ; 

7,817  scholars. 

'b'CWT.  IIm  length  of  the  continent  is  about  6,000  miles ;  its  average  breadth^ 
4JMM  *,  its  area,  180,000  square  miles.  About  six  sevenths  of  it  is  in  &e  norfliem  tempo- 
me  lone.  It  is  divided  into  five  grand  divisions.  1.  Central  Asia,  comprising  Tlilbet, 
Tsrlary,  8bc^ — an  aasemblaffe  of  naked  mountdns,  enormous  rocks,  and  elevated  plsins. 
L  Souttiem  regSoD,  or  the  Indian  Peninsula.  8.  ffiberia,  or  the  vast  tracts  which  extend 
tow  aide  ^e  Frozen  Ocean.  4.  Eastern  region,  or  China  and  Chinese  Tartary.  6.  West* 
region— a  great  peninsula,  lyinr  between  the  Black,  Caspian,  and  Mediterranean 
ae,  and  &e  Arabian  and  Persian  gum. 

PopuLATiow.    According  to  Malti  Brun,  Aria  has  from  820  to  340,000,000  inhabit 
according  to  Bi.  Adrian  Balbi,  890,000,000,  difltr9>uted  as  follows : 


Cldiia, 
Jaj»an, 


170,000,000 
26,000,000 
14,000,000 
8,000,000 
8,809,009 
British  IndeEm.  114,430,000 
Oinnliii,  4,000,000 

Nepaul,  2,600,000 


ConM.  of  Sikhs,     5,609,000 


Sindhy, 

Cabaul, 

Beloutchis, 

Ewt 

Persia, 

Boukhiara, 

Khiva, 


1,000,000 
6,600,000 
2,000,000 
1,690,000 
9,000,000 
2,600,000 
800,000 


Khokhan, 
Yemen, 
Mascate, 
Ottoman   Asia, 
Russian       " 
Portuguese  '* 
French,       " 


2,600,009 

1,600,000 

12,600,000 

8,446,000 

600,009 

179,009 


I>ivps&BirT  Racss.  1.  The  Tartar  Caucasian,  in  Western  Asia,  exhibits  the  finest 
features  of  our  race  in  the  Circaariaa  form.  2.  The  Mongolian,  spread  througli  Eastern 
Asia.    3.  Hie  Malay,  in  Southern  Asia  and  the  Islands. 

JLajtouaoks.  The  principal  are  the  Arabic,  Perrian,  Armenian,  Turkish,  Tartar, 
Hindoo,  Malayan,  Mongol,  and  Chinese.  They  have  been  classified  into  tfie  MonotyU 
fgtee,  as  the  Cbineae,  Knnan,  8lc.  where  the  deficiency  in  cases,  numbers,  &c.  is  sup- 
pliad  by  intonatiqns,  and  gestures.  The  JVbrf  A  jiston,  as  Turldah,  Tartar,  &c.  with 
▼nrind  ^ranunalical  structure,  and  all  probably  descended  from  one  slock.  The  Shemitie, 
iM»^<^Aty^g  ^  Arabic,  Svriac,  Chaldean,  Rabbinnlc,  &c.  marked  bv  multiplied  inflecUons, 
great fimpJkfty,  8tc.  ana  the  Indo  Germanic  tonguen,  comprising  the  'Hunul,  Persian,  &c. 
m  many  reofectB  like  the  German  and  English  tongues. 

RMLJGIOM9*      1-    l^iohammedaftism,  professed  in  Arabia,  Persia,  Turkev,  &c.     2. 

SgmhmeaiMm*  sio^  ^  India.    8.  Buddiam,  or  the  Brahraanic  system  reformed  by  Buddha, 

fT^^^e  doctrioe  of  transmigration,  the  belief  that  all  things  sprang  from  nothing 
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and  will  return  to  nothing;,  &c.  4.  Schammanism,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  Grand 
Lama,  rapposed  never  to  die,  profeased  in  Thibet,  Tartary,  &c.  5.  Greek  divinon  of  tlie 
Eastern  Cnurch.  6.  The  Romish,  embraced  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonies. 
7.  Protestantiam. 

C£TL.01<r. 

This  island  is  about  thirty  miles  from  the  continent  Its  area  is  not  far  from  20,770 
square  miles.  In  most  parts  of  the  island  the  climate  is  delightful.  The  population  is 
about  880,000.  The  religbn  is  that  of  Buddha.  The  language  is  the  Cingalese,  having 
its  origin  in  the  Sanscrit,  and  mixed  with  what  is  called  the  Pali.  The  Tamul  is  also 
extensively  spoken.  There  are  various  dialects  appropriated  to  different  castes  and  to 
different  occasions.  Ceylon  ,was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1605.  The  Dutch 
took  possession  of  it  in  1658.  In  1802  it  was  ceded  to  the  Englisli.  In  1815  the  whole 
island  became  subject  to  the  British  crown.  The  government  is  of  a  mild  but  efficient 
character.  It  might  be  rendered  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  interesting  spots  in  the 
world. 


Bution. 
Cokmbo  and  Hanwell, 


Baptist  JI£»gionary  Society. 

Dat4>.  Minionariet.        Aiaiflt^.    NaL  Aiaiat^.  Oonua.       SehoL 

1812      Hendrick  Siers,  8  40  600 


Cfhurch  Mi$9umary  Society, 
Data.  Miniooariei.  Aitiai'f.  Nat.  Anist  Comm.    BehoL 

1822    S.  Lambrick,  J.  Bailey,  J.  Selkirk,        6           10  277 

1818  T.  Brownmg,                                        2           10  7           200 

1819  G.  C.  Trimnell,  G.  C.  Faught,              3             6  814 
J.  Knight,  W.  Adley,                            2           28  970 

Total,  4  stations ;  8  missionaries ;  14  asBiatants;  48  native  assistants ;  7  communicants 
reported ;  1,761  scholars. 


Btation. 

Cotta, 
Kandy, 
Baddagaime, 
Nellore, 


Btatioo. 
Colombo, 
Negombo, 
Komegalle, 
Caltura, 
Galle, 
Matura, 
Batticaloa, 
IVincomalee, 
Jaflha, 


Wesleyan  Missionary  Society. 

Data.  Minionariea. 

A.  Hume,  S.  Allen,  R.  Stoup, 

B.  Clough, 
1821      Robert  S.  Hardy, 

D.  J.  Gogerly, 
John  M'Kenny, 
W.  Bridgnell, 


Asriflt*!.  Nat  Astist's. 
8 


8 
8 
2 
1 
1 


2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 


Ifomb. 

160 

117 

8 

71 

56 

121 

29 

8 

97 


J.  Roberts,  Jr.  1 

John  George,  R.  Stott,  2 

Total,  9  stations;  11  miasioQaries ;  16  assistants;  9  native  assistants;  667 members; 
4,000  scholars. 


Bution.  Data. 

impaUy,  1816 

Batticotta,  1817 

Oodooville,  1820 

Panditeripo,  1820 

Manepy,  1821 


American  Board  of  Missions, 
Mlf  iloDariiit.  Anist^  N. 


BeboLMale.  Famals. 


H.  Woodward, 
B.  C.  Meigs,  D.  Poor, 
Miron  Winslow, 
John  Scudder, 
Levi  Spauldii^, 


1 
2 
1 
1 
1 


12 
11 

4 
4 


Boarding  school, 


876 
601 
700 
400 
842 
188 


176 

99 

120 

120 

dXfO 

86 


Total. 

1,051 
700 
820 
520 
611 


Total,  5  stations;  6  missionaries;  7  assistants;  81  native  assistants;  8,916  scholars, 
[8,107  boys,  808  girls ;]  communicants,  probably  a^ut  100. 

There  is  an  important  Missionaij  Seminary  at  Batticotta,  under  the  care  of  Kr.  Poor, 
designed  to  qualify  the  natives  (or  teachers  and  mismonaries.  About  20  men,  who 
have  passed  through  the  seminary,  are  studying  theology.  Now  in  the  seminary  77 
acholars.  At  TiUipally  there  is  a  preparatory  school  of  92  members.  Of  those  who  have 
been,  or  who  are  now  connected  with  the  boarding  school,  70  have  become  pious. 

The  genera]  prospects  of  the  missions  on  this  island  are  encouraging.  At  least  9,000 
children  are  receiving  instruction  in  the  elements  of  tiie  Christian  system.  Bfany  of 
the  natives  are  beginning  to  think,  to  reason,  and  to  reject  their  old  superstitioiis  and 
absurdities. 
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OsifKRAi*  Summary,— 'CSeyion. 

Mianooary  societies,  4 ;  stations,  20 ;  missionaries,  26;  scholars,  9,000 ;  communicaats> 
(probably,)  1,000 ;  83  assistants ;  91  native  assistants. 

HurDoosTAiir. 

Hindoosian  has  the  Himmaleh  mountains  on  the  North,  the  river  Burampooter  on 
the  East,  the  bay  of  Bengal  on  the  South,  and  the  Indus  on  the  West  Its  area  is  about 
1,200,000  scpiare  miles.  At  the  lowest  calculation  the  peculation  is  184,000,000.  Of 
this  the  East  India  Company's  territory  has  80,800,000;  the  East  India  Company's 
dependencies,  32,800,000 ;  the  island  of  Ceylon,  830,000.  The  indigenous  hihabitanto 
are  the  Hindoos,  descendants  of  the  ancient  Indians.  The  number  ot^inhabitants  of  fo- 
rdgn  extraction,  as  Tartars,  Malays,  Jews,  &c.  is  10,000,000.  The  common  source  of 
the  lancuages  of  the  Hindoos  is  the  Sanscrit  The  principal  derivations  are  the  Cashme- 
rian,  Mshratta,  Telinga,  Tamul  Hindoostanee,  &c.  The  Hindoos  have  been  for  ages 
divided  into  four  castes,  of  a  most  rigid  character — every  individual  doomed  forever  to 
die  one  in  which  he  was  bom.  They  are,  1.  The  Brahmins.  2.  The  Soldiers.  8.  Agricul- 
turists. 4.  Laborers.    Besides  these  are  the  Pariahs,  the  Gibeonites  of  all  the  (Others. 

Seramport  BtxpHtt  Mtssioru. 

These  misBions  were  commenced  at  Serampore,  a  Danish  settlement  on  the  Ganges, 
twelve  miles  north  of  Calcutta,  in  1799,  by  &e  English  B(^>ti8ts.  Recently,  on  account 
of  some  differences  in  regard  to  the  proper  mode  of  conducting  missions,  &c.  the  Seram- 
pore missionaries  have  separated  from  their  brethren  in  England. 

The  oolWe  at  Serampore,  which  has  been  greatly  instrumental  in  eflecting  transla- 
tions of  the  raiptures  into  the  native  tongues,  has  been  incorporated  by  Uie  King  of  Den- 
mark, and  has  52  students :  the  whole  number  connected  is  100.  John  Mack  is  scientific 
profe 


SUtion.   Miles  fn.  Calcutta.  Date. 
Senmpore.  12  11»J^<5^.^; 


Sahebgunj, 

Dacca, 

Dinagepore, 


ABahabad, 

Muttra, 

Delhi, 


80 
170 
240 
460 
550 
880 
976 


Migiionariet. 

Marshman,  > 
(         J.  u.  Marshman,        > 
1807    W.  Buckingham, 
1816    Owen  Leonard, 
1804    Ignatius  Fernandez, 
1816    W.  Smith, 

L.  Mackintosh, 


Anist.    N.  Ai.  Comm.  SehoL 


1829 


J.  P.  Thompson, 


8 

8 

579 

1 

2 

285 

500 

1 

2 

85 

1 

43 

1 

1 

11 

25 

1 

6 

Total,  9  stations ;  9  missionaries ;  8  assistants ;  9  native  assistants ;  101  communicants, 
(reporteid) ;  1,452  scholars. 


Sutioo.  Mil«fin.CaleQt.  Date. 


Baptist  Missumary  Society, 


Miaionariaa. 
rW.  Yates,  W.  H.  Pearce, 


Anist*f.  N.Aniat'i.    Comnk  SchoE 


1801  < 

J.  Penney,  W.  Robinson, 
G.  Pearce,  J.  Thomas, 
C.  C.  Arratoon, 

^  6 

2 

110 

464 

76 

1804 

William  Carey,  Jr.                     1 

120 

120 

Joseph  Williamson,                     1 

4 

24 

50 

250 

1810 

Andrew  Leslie,                          1 

85 

18 

820 

1809 

29 

250 

Calcutta, 


Cvtwa, 
Sooty, 
MoDgfayr, 
Dgah, 

Total,  6  stations;  10  missionaries ;  9  assistants ;  6  native  assistants ;  198  communicants, 
(reported)  ;  884  scholars.  By  recent  letters  from  these  missions,  it  seems  that  the  word 
of  God  is  taking  eflect.  About  80  have  recently  been  baptized  at  Dinapore  ;  4  at  Mon- 
gfayr ;  9  at  Cutwa ;  9  at  Calcutta :  60  inquirers  at  a  new  station  near  it.  The  great  ob- 
stacle is  want  of  laborers. 

Gospel  Propagation  Society, 

At  Calcutta  there  is  an  Institution  called  Bishop's  CoUeee,  designed  for  the  education  of 
odnisters  and  missionaries.  It  was  founded  by  Bishop  Mid(Ueton,  and  encouraged  by  Bishop 
Heber.  W.  H.  Mill,  D.  D.  is  principal;  F.  Holmes,  G.  Withers,  professors.  The  society 
have  schools  at  Bombav  and  Madras.  At  Calcutta  this  society  have  three  missionaries, 
W.  Morion,  W.  Tweedle,  M.  R.  De  Millo.  In  connexion  with  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knoiwledge,  they  have  missions  near  Madras.  At  Vepery,  near  Madns,  com- 
menced 1727 ;  Tanjore,  205  miles  from  Madras,  1766 ;  at  Trichinopoly,  242  miles  from 
Madras,  1066.    Names  of  missionaries  not  given.    One  school  at  Vellore  contained,  at  the 
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last  information  82 scholars;  in  the  Tkijore  and  ThUMTelljr  dlMricts  there  were 41  Bchooli, 
and  1»076  scholan.  (See  the  proceeding  of  the  Church  Miasionarv  Society  in  the  Kquel.) 
Total,  BO  far  as  ascertained,  6  missionanes,  at  6  gtations»  and  probably  above  1,200  icholari. 


atatioD.  MJt.fiii.Oal. 

Calcttlta, 

Culna,  47 

Burdwan,         50 

Buzar,  S90 

Benares,         4€0 

Chunar,  460 

Allahabad,      550 

Ooruckhpore,  560 

Cawopore, 

BaieiOy, 

Affra,  800 

Meerut,  832 

Kumaul,         870 

Bombay,     . 

Bandera, 

Bellary, 

Tellicbeny, 

Cochin, 

Cottayam, 

Allepie, 

Paiamcottah, 
Mayaveram, 
Madras, 


Data. 

1816 
18S5 
1817 
1819 
1817 
1814 
1828 
1824 
1825 
1818 

1813 
1827 
1820 


Chvirch  Manonary  Society, 
MitiioiMiriw.        Afliitt.  N.A&  Ckmua  ScbaL 


Bantrkf. 


John  Latham 

W.  J.  Deerr, 

R.  EtesoD, 
W.  Bowley, 
G.  W.  Crawford, 
M.  WUkinsoo, 


1 
2 

I 
1 
1 
1 


2 
2 


18 
S3 
30 


510 
860 

140 


4^  tracu  to  18SS. 


John  Dizoa, 
W.Miichen,.C.P.Farrar,  2 


1817    J.  Baptist,  8 

1817    S.  Ridsdale,  1 

iqitSB.  Bailey,  H.  Baker, /^ 
^^"i  J.W.  Doran,  J* 
1817    T.Norton,  1 

C.    T.    K.   Rhenius, 

B.  Schmid, 
J.  C.  T.  Winckler, 
G.  T.  Barenbruck, 
J.    Ridsdale. 

C.  P.  Scbaffier, 
J.  B.  Blorewood, 

ir27 


2 
10 

1 
1 

1 
1 


3 
20 

6 

11 

70 

34 

29 
16 


106       122 


20 
68 


6 
2scbools. 


150 


Occupied  in  trans* 


25 


131  62  EngHab  sofaolaia. 
362  IQiOOOinbabiUinta. 

1,055 

200  Six  adolcs  baptited. 

og^^^W   baptised,    56 
V        chapels. 

1,656 

r  300,000  boohs  and 
800<         tracts    in  four 

C        years. 
382 


Pulicat, 

Total,  including  46  statbns  in  the  Tinnevelly  district,  there  are  70  stations ;  22  miesionr 
aries ;  36  assistants ;  209  native  assistants;  211  commtinicanls,  (reported) ;  7,866  eehdWs. 
In  the  12  stations  first  mentioned,  according  to  the  report  of  tiie  Calcutta  auxiliary,  there 
are  550  native  communicants ;  in  the  others  tiiere  are,  probably,  more  than  doufole,  mak* 
ing  at  least,  1,200;  number  of  scholars,  doubtless  12,000. 

On  the  southern  part  of  the  Malabar  coast,  including  Madras,  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, missions  were  established  by  (he  Danes,  about  the  year  1710.  Here  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  sent  out  Swartz  and  Ziegenbalg.  Great  exertions  have 
recently  been  made  to  reform  these  churches.  The  New  Testament  in  Syrlac,  and  parts 
of  the  Bible  in  Malayalim,  have  been  circulated.  A  college  has  been  established  at  Co- 
tym,  with  63  students,  and  a  grammar  school  of  about  the  same  number.  Dr.  Carey  esti- 
mates the  number  of  converts  in  this  part  of  India,  by  means  of  these  missions,  at  40,000; 
Dr.  Buchanan  at  80,000. 


In  the  TiirirBvxi.LY  district  the  ^pel  has  recently  gained  a  most  wonderfiil 
dency.    The  following  statements  will  show  the  prograss  of  the  misaton,  or  the  number 
of  those  who  have  renounced  heathenism. 


June, 1827, 
Dec.  1827, 
July,  1828, 
Dec.  1828^ 
June,  1829, 


in  106  villages 
in  109  villages 
in  146  villages 
in  167  villages 
in  205  villages 


FamiliM. 

Book. 

.     .       766 

or 

2,057. 

.     .      954 

or 

8,506. 

.     .    1,260 

or 

4»ae5. 

.     .    1,408 

or 

6,225. 

.    .    1,855 

or 

•,248. 

In  January,  1829,  760  had  been  baptized. 


flution. 

Calcutta, 

Ridderpore. 

Chiusurah, 

Berhampore, 

Benares, 

Sural, 

Belgwun, 


London  Missionary  Society. 
Dsta^       MiMionariaa.  Antt.   NatAnli.  CooDn.  Sebol. 


1816 J'??*?''  O.Gogerly, 


1829 
1820 
1813 


J.  Adams, 

C.  Piffard,E.  Ray, 

L.F.I 


I 


3 

J.D.  Pearson,  A.F.  Lacroiz,  S 
Micaiah  Hill, 
U.  T.  Adam,  J.  Robertson, 
A.  Fyv«,  W.  Fyvie,  2 


8 
80 


246 

610 
540 
17» 
250 


N. 


1830   Joseph  Taylor, 


SOAXIONihsib 
20,000  if'SM!ie 
VaelCfiy. 
350    15vOeOptib.  J 
153   30,000  |Nib. 
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Statioii.  Thin,        HiMioDaiiai;  AnU,  Nat.  AnU.  Comm.  ScboL  Remarks. 

BeUary,  1810    \^.  Beynon,  John  R«id,        5         1  504    64,000  tracu^ 

BaogaJore,        1820    W.  Reeve,  W.  CampbeU,    2         4  30        164 

Salem,  18S7    H.Cru»,  1         2  165    60,000  iohab. 

QiiiloD,  1821    James  C.  Thompson,  12  222    50,000  inhab. 

Nagereoil,         1806    G.  Maalt,  1       24  1,147    S4coDg. 

Tmraacore,      I8»^^  wlak^ii,**'"'^'' (       ^       »>  ^    28  «*>"&• 

CombacoBum,    1825    L.  P.  Haabroe,  13  5  schools. 

Cbittore,  1826    Robert  Jennin^  89    10,000  inhab. 

Uadras,  J  ^  J^Siih^  *^^'*'^' }      ^         *  ^^    great  num.  tracU. 

Tripasore,  65    out  stations. 

Cuddapah,  1822    W.Howell,  12  26         150 

Vnagapaiam,  1805    James  Dawson,  415 

Total,  20  stations;  30  missionaries;  29  assistants ;  06  native  assistants;  144  communi- 
cants (reported) ;  6,951  scholars. 

Jimeriean  Board  of  Missions, 
BlatioB.        Data.  UiMiooarimk  Ants.     6ch.  male.  Bcfomale*      Total. 

Bombay,     1812    A.  Graves,  C.  Stone,  D.  O.  Allen,       6         1,100         500  1,600 

The  number  of  schools  is  29 ;  18  on  the  island  of  Bombay ;  11  on  the  continent.  A 
second  edition  of  the  Mahratta  New  Testament  is  printing  at  the  expense  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Edition,  5,000  copies,  at  $6,000.  In  addition,  284,000  pages 
of  tracts  have  been  struck  off.  Very  interesting  prospects  are  gradually  opening  on 
this  mission.  The  natives,  in  great  numbers,  are  beginning  to  read,  to  reason,  ami  to 
reflect 

On  the  second  of  August,  1830,  Rev.  William  Hervey,  Hollis  Read,  and  William 
Ramsey,  with  their  wives,  sailed  from  Boston,  in  the  ship  Corvo,  to  join  this  mission. 

Bomoay  had,  in  1816,  a  population  of  161,550,  of  whom  104,000  were  Hindoos; 
28,000  Mohammedans ;  11,000  native  Christians ;  4,800  English. 

General  Baptist  Masions, 

StatkML  Dato.       Mintoaaries.  AMist'a.   NaUAssta.       ScboL  Remarks. 

Cuttack,  1823        G.  Lacy,  1  i  300     251  mis.  from  Calcutta. 

Balanre,  1827        A.  Sutton,  11  50  inquirers. 

Joggemaut,       1823    ^    W.  Bampton,  1  2  converts. 

Total,  3  stations;  3  missionaries;  3  assistants;  2 native  assistants;  300  scholars. 

Wesleyan  Missionari/  Society. 
Statioii.  Date.  MiMionariea.  Auts.     N.  Ants.     Memb.  Remarkji. 

^^*'^"»f  P-  Pcrcival,  T.  Hodson,      2  ,  ;„^i.,^m„  Co«„„« 

Baagalo^,  J.  F.  Englaijd,  T.  Cryei^,     2  1  135  5  '"'''"i  ®®'^"*8^*- 

Neglpatam,  1821    W.  Longbottom,  1  1  23 «        P*^*"' 

Madras,  1817  \  «•  ^l^g-^^ty,  '  I  ^^ 

Total,  4  statlonf ;  8  miasiooaries ;  5  assistants;  2  native  assistants;  817  members;  806 
scholars.    (Report) 

Scottish  Mtsiionary  Society, 

Station.         Date.  Minionaries.  Atits.  Schol.  Remarks. 

Bombay,  1838       J.  Stevenson,  J.  Wilson,  2  80        1  adult  baptized. 

Bankoce,  1823       A. Crawfoid.  J.  Mitchell,  2  1,300       60  miles  from  Bombay. 

Horaee,  1824       J.  Cooper,  R.  Nesbit,  2  1,555        18,000  tracts. 

Total,  8  stations;  6  missionaries;  6  assistants;  2,780  scholars. 

MsceUanies, 

Books  and  Tracts.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  have  an  auxiliary  at 
Calcutta,  of  18  years  standing.  Issues  at  the  end  of  the  17th  year,  140,000  copies  in  13 
dUferent  languages.  The  auxiliary  at  Bombay  issued  in  the  year,  10,169  parts  of  the 
Scripture,  in  Mahratta  and  Goozerattee.  The  Madras  auxiliary  about  22,000  copies,  of 
which  17,000  were  in  Tamul.  Versions  of  the  Bible  in  Tamul,  Teloogoo,  Malayalun,  and 
Canarese,  are  nearly  completed. 

The  Christian  Knowledge,  and  the  Prayer  Book  and  Homily  Societies,  have  distributed 
a  large  number  of  books  and  tracts.  TTie  London  Religious  Tract  Society  granted  in 
1823-9,  about  02,000  publications  to  the  various  auxiliaries,  and  more  than  300  re^ms  of 
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paper.    The  whole  of  Hindoostan,  witfi  its  many  dialects,  and  millioDfl  of  inhabitmta,  is 
open  to  the  influence  of  religious  books  and  tracts. 

Schools  and  Golleoes.  Anglo-ByUan  College^  Calcutta, — ^At  the  examination  in 
Feb.  1829,  seventeen  classes  were  examined,  comprismc  nearly  400  scholars,  among  whom 
were  the  diildren  of  the  principal  native  inhabitants  of  Bengal.  The  Governor  General 
was  present  Anglo^hutian  Aihool. — ^Founded  and  supported  by  Rammohun  Roy.  Be^ 
nevolent  hutUutum,  designed  for  indigent  Christian  children,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
James  Penney,  of  the  Serampore  mission — 104  girls,  206  boys.  Tlie  Ladies*  JVatioe  Fe- 
male  Education  Society  has  26  teachers  or  monitors,  and  accomplishes  great  good.  The 
School  Book  Society  circulate  valuable  publications  of  a  miscellaneous  character.  The 
School  Society  supplies  books,  gratuitously,  to  native  schools ;  it  supports  also  a  Bengalee 
school  of  226  boys.  The  state  and  prospects  of  the  Serampore  CoUegCt  and  of  BiAop$* 
CoUejge,  we  noticed  p.  89.  Archdeacon  Corrie  of  Calcutta,  has  recently  sent  out  propo- 
sals for  a  JVew  BiMtUutiont  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  tilie  European,  and  of  the  Indo* 
European  community  generally.  Persons  of  all  persuasions  will  be  permitted  to  attend. 
A  liberal  and  enlarged  course  of  education  to  be  pursued,  in  two  departments,  a  hi^^er 
and  a  lower. 

INDU  BEYOND  THE  GANGES. 

This  country  is  called  Chin-India,  Farther  India,  Exterior  India,  &c.  It  includes  Bir- 
mah,  Siam,  Laos,  Cambodia,  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  and  Cochin-China.  A  part  of  it 
was  once  subject  to  China,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  resemble  the  Chinese  in  their 
physical,  moral,  and  religious  peculiarites.  The  religion  is  that  of  Buddha.  The  lan- 
guages are  the  Birman,  Samese,  Annamitic,  Malay,  &c. 

BiRMAH. 

Before  the  late  war  with  Britain,  the  Birman  empire  was  about  1,200  miles  long,  and 
800  or  900  broad,  and  contained  not  far  from  18,000,000  of  inhabitants.  In  1824  the  Bir- 
man forces  invaded  a  province,  under  the  protection  of  the  British.  Lord  Amherst,  the 
Governor  General,  immediately  declared  war.  Gen.  Campbell  entered  ttie  country,  and 
prosecuted  hostilities  so  successfully,  that  in  February,  1826,  the  emperor  of  Birmah  made 
peace,  by  ceding  to  the  East  India  Company  four  provinces,  Arracan,  Merguy,  Tavoy, 
and  Yea;  and  auo  paid  them  about  $4,300,000.  The  country  of  Assam  was  made  inde- 
pendent, and  the  important  city  of  Rangoon  declared  to  be  a  firee  port  At  present  the 
empire  consists  of  seven  provinces;  Ummerrapoora,  the  capital,  contains  176,000  inhabi- 
tants. The  Birmans  are  among  the  most  vigorous  and  high  minded  inhabitants  of  the 
East  In  many  of  the  mechanic  arts  diey  excel,  llieir  religion,  that  of  Buddhuism, 
approaches  near  to  downright  atheisoi — asserting  even  tiiat  their  own  gods  will  be  finally 
annihilated. 

Jbnerican  JSaptiat  Board, 
Station.  Date.  Minionarim.  Ants.       NauAstta. 

Amherst,  1 

Maulmein,      1827       l^.^^;*'}  8  4 

Tavoy,  1828         G.  D.  Boardman,  1 

Rangoon,  1 

Total,  4  stations;  S  missionaries;  4  assistants;  6  native  assistants;  67oommiinicantB; 
51  scholars  (reported),  probably  150.  The  Baptist  missionaries  have  here  labored,  with 
a  self-denial,  and  moral  courage,  hardly  equalled  in  the  history  of  missions.*  The  whole 
New  Testament  has  been  translated  into  the  Birman  language,  and  parts  of  it  into  Si- 
amese and  Taling.  Twelve  important  tracts,  literary  and  reugious,  have  been  prepared 
for  the  press. 

On  the  22d  of  May,  1830,  the  Rev.  Eugenie  Sincaid,  and  Francis  Mason,  and  on  the  2d 
of  August,  John  T.  Jones,  with  their  wives,  sailed  from  Boston  to  jdn  the  Birman  mission. 

London  Jktisnonary  Society. 
Station.  Data.  Miaaionariaf.  Aaata.  BehoL  Ramarka. 

Singapore,    1819     C.  H.  Thomson,  J.  Tomlin,       2  85     18,000  inha.  8b^>. 

Malacca,      1815    { '^^ j^g^P^^' ^' ^'*'^' ]        S  180    88,000  inha.  1  bap^ 

Pinang,        1819     T.  Beighton,  S.  Dyer,  2  172     isl.  55,000  inha. 

Total,  8  stations;  7  missionaries ;  7  v>sistants ;  837  scholars.  In  Malacca  is  the  Anglo- 
Chinese  College,  founded  by  Drs.  Morrison  and  Milne.  The  average  number  of  students 
is  25.     Seversu  important  works  have  issued  from  the  press.    It  is  now  occupied  with  a 

*  Sea  a  valoabla  and  ioterettina  aeeoant  of  this  ninioii,  and  of  the  Binnan  emplra,  in  tha  Bfamoin  of 
Mra.  AoB  H.  Jiidfon,  Boaton  tluni  odiUoo,  1830. 


Comm. 

Sohol. 

Romaxka. 

5 

80 

2  schools. 

9 
18 

51 

6,000  inha. 

1890.] 
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revised  e^lion  of  M orrioon's  ind  Milne's  versioD  of  tiie  Chinese  Scriptures.  From  a  late 
Asiatic  journal,  we  learn  that  the  inhabitants  of  Malacca  have  entered  into  an  agreement 
that  8lttoerv  shall  not  be  recc^^sed  in  said  town  and  territory,  after  December  31, 1841. 
Stam  was  lately  visited  by  the  missionaries  from  Singapore.  A  great  opening  was  found 
for  the  circulation  of  books  and  tracts.  Of  the  Chinese  Scriptures,  27  boxes  were  dis- 
posed of  in  a  few  days.  The  demand  for  them  was  almost  incredible.  The  city,  Bankok, 
contains  400,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  310,000  are  Chinese. 


StatioD.  Date. 

Kniedaj,      1826 
Akyab,  1826 

Kimkyon, 
Chittagong, 


Serampore  Baptist  Mistions. 

MinSonariea.         Ait*tt.       NatAn'tt.       Oom^ta.    BcboL       Semarkt. 

J.  C.  Fmk,  1  2  86  2  schools. 

1  1  baptism. 

8 
John  Johannes,    1  184 


Total,  4  stations;  2  missionaries;  2  assistants;  8  native  assistants;  48  communicants; 
184  scholars.    Tliese  missions  are  in  the  provinces  of  Birmah,  ceded  to  Britain. 

GxKx&Ai^  Summary, — CeylaUf  ISndooatan,  and  Mia  beyond  the  Oangee. 

SOCIBTIU. 


GosL  Prop,  and  Christ  Knowl. 
Church  Missionary,    .    .    . 
London  Missionary,     .    .    . 
Serampore  Baptist,      .    .    . 


General  Baptist, 

Wesleyan,       

Scottidi  Blissionary, 

American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
American  Baptist  Board,      .    .    . 


Station*. 

MiM. 

6 

Amu. 

NaLAMti. 

Coflun. 

7 

74 

80 

49 

267 

1,207* 

23 

87 

86 

66 

144 

13 

11 

10 

12 

144 

7 

11 

9 

9 

288 

8 

8 

8 

2 

18 

19 

21 

11 

974 

8 

6 

6 

6 

9 

13 

81 

100 

4 

8 

4 

6 

57 

1,600 

13,761 

7,287 

1,686 

1,484 

800 

4,806 

2,780 

6,516 

150 


Total,  10  societies;  168  stations;  186mia8ionaries;  161  asdstants ;  424  native  assistants; 
2J964  communicants;  89,219  scholars.* 

China. 

Chkia  proper  contains  1,298,000  square  miles,  1,672  towns,  1,198  fortresses,  2,796  tem- 
ples, 2,606  conyents,  and  82  imperial  palaces.  It  is  divided  into  16  provinces.  The  empe- 
ror is  an  absolute  monarch,  and  always  appears  in  public  with  2,000  lictors,  bearing  chains, 
axes,  &C.  Hie  revenue  is  estimated  at  $160,000,000.  The  Chinese  army  amounts  to 
about  900,000  men.  Tliere  are  in  the  empire  above  18,000  civil  mandarins,  called  gover- 
ner$y  and  18,000  military  mandarins.  In  1806  the  exports  of  tea  amounted  to  46,000,000 
of  pounds,  13,000,000  of  which  were  sold  to  the  Americans,  and  81,000,000  to  the  British. 
Tbe  present  emperor  of  China  is  Tana  Kwanr.  The  Chinese  language  is  monosyllabic, 
every  word  consisting  of  but  one  syllable.  The  Chinese  characters,  representing  the 
sounds,  amount  to  80,000.  However,  10,000  only  are  in  common  use,  and  the  knowledge 
of  them  is  sufficient  to  enable  one  to  understand  almost  every  Chinese  book.  They  are 
an  reducible  to  214  radicals,  each  of  them  representing  one  word,  and  each  word  an  idea. 

According  to  the  accounts  of  the  Catholic  missions  in  China,  the  number  of  Romish 
Christians  amounted  to  46,287,  in  1824. 

In  1807,  the  London  AGssionary  Society  established  a  mission  in  China.  The  Rev. 
Robert  Morrison,  D.  D.  has  published  the  whole  Bible  in  Chinese,  a  Chinese  dictionary, 
an  immense  woric,  in  five  quarto  volumes,  a  Chinese  grammar,  and  various  tracts.  He 
IS  now  preparing  a  work  in  the  provincial  dialect  of  Canton,  (the  dialect  does  not  differ 
from  the  common  language  except  in  sound.)  He  also  maintams  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  in  Canton  ana  Macao,  its  port,  sixty  miles  distant.  From  1813  to  1822,  Dr. 
Morrison  had  an  able  coadjutor  in  William  Milne,  D.  D.  Two  native  converts  have  been 
baptized.  One  of  them,  Leangalil,  is  zealously  engaged  in  spreading  the  Christian  truth 
in  the  interior. 

In  October,  1829,  Rev.  E.  C.  Bridgman,  under  the  American  Board,  and  the  Rev.  D. 
Abeel,  under  tfie  Ainerican  Seamen's  Friend  Society,  sailed  from  New  York,  and  arrived 
in  Canton  in  125  days.    They  were  affectionately  welcomed  by  Dr.  Morrison. 

The  great  means,  which  the  providence  of  God  seems  to  be,  at  present,  disclosing  for 
the  benefit  of  China,  are  the  influence  of  the  press,  by  means  of  the  numerous  merchants, 
who  Vint  Canton  from  all  parts  of  the  empire ;  and  the  immense  numbers  of  Chinese 
who  may  be  termed  extra  mural.    If  the  surrounding  regions  become  light  in  the  Lord, 


*  Bes  the  gaaeral  rasaiti  at  the  elaie  of  onr  view. 
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tiie  light  will  penetrate  the  "  Celestial  Empire."    The  surrounding  countries  may  be 
oonsidered  as  the  depositories  of  the  happy  destinies  of  China.* 

The  dictionary  of  Dr.  Morrison  b  now  in  a  course  of  translation  into  Japanese.  The 
natives,  it  is  said,  are  delighted  with  the  alphabetic  arrangement  of  the  words. 

r 

Siberia. 

Mongols,  or  Mongolians,  is  the  general  name,  under  which  one  of  the  most  famous 
nations  of  the  East  is  known.  Three  tribes  of  the  Mongolians,  the  Barga  Burat,  Mongo- 
lians proper,  and  the  wandering  Calmucs,  inhabit  Siberia.  The  whole  Mongolian  race 
are  entirely  given  to  idolatry.  They  worship  the  Grand  Lama  of  Thibet,  together  with 
gods  many  and  lords  many. 

The  London  Mssionary  Society  have  missions  at  Selenginsk,  160  miles  S.  E.  of 
Irkutsk,  established  in  1819,  R.  Yuille,  missionary  ;  at  Ona,  in  1828,  W.  Swan;  at  Kho- 
don,  1828,  £.  Stallybrass.  The  whole  Bible  in  the  Buriat  language  has  been  nearly 
completed.  Great  attention  is  often  paid  to  the  exposition  of  the  Scriptures,  and  there  is 
also  abundant  encouragement  to  pursue  the  work  oi  female  instruction. 

Countries  near  the  Caucasus. 

In  1817,  seven  colonies,  chiefly  from  Wurtemberg,  in  Germany,  on  account  of  some 
liturgical  differences,  separated  firom  their  brethren  of  the  established  church,  and  emi- 
grated to  the  countries  near  the  Caucasus,  in  a  singular  expectation  of  a  near  visible 
appearance  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  East.  Many  perished  on  the  road ;  the  others 
were  allowed,  by  the  Russian  government,  to  settle  near  the  borders  of  Persia.  The 
Emperor,  by  ukase,  in  1827,  gave  liberty  for  the  establishment  of  schools,  the  settlement 
of  ministers,  and  eng^aged  himself  to  pay  1,000  rubles  to  each  minister.  The  Missionary 
Society  at  Basle,  Switzerland,  tock  advantage  of  this  providential  opening,  and  established 
misaioiis,  for  the  benefit  of  ttie  German  emigrants,  Tartars,  Georgians,  Armenians,  Sec. 

Basle,  or  Cferman  Misnonary  Society, 

Statioa.        Date.  MiMioaariei.  Remarki. 

Karass,  1877    James  Lan^,  Turco-Tartar  grammar  completed. 

Madchar,  18^    C.  L.  Koenig,  Attendance  at  church  and  school^  large, 

cs.     .  .  icM^  S  Dittricfa,  Zaremba,  Haas,  )  C.  F.  Jadt,  printer.    An  Armeman  press  con- 

Shusha,  1824  J         Pfander,  Hohenaeker,  J        suntly  employed. 

Total,  3  stations ;  7  missionaries ;  6  assistants. 

The  Scottish  Missionary  Society  have  missions  at  Karass,  James  Galloway ;  and  at 
Astrachan,  W.  Glen.  Mr.  Glen  is  preparing  a  translation  of  the  prophetical  books  into 
Persian. 

Armenia,  containing  106,000  square  miles,  was  formerly  divided  into  Armenia  Major, 
and  Minor.  The  first,  which  is  the  modern  Turcomania,  lies  south  of  Mount  Caucasus, 
and  comprehends  the  Turkish  pachalics,  Erzerum,  Kars,  and  Van,  and  the  Persian  pro- 
vince, Erivan.  Armenia  Minor  is  now  called  Aladulia,  or  Pegian.  The  inhabitants  con- 
sist of  genuine  Armenians,  of  Turcomans,  who  pass  a  wandering  life,  and  of  a  few  Greeks, 
Turks,  and  Jews.  The  Armenians  are  a  sober,  temperate  nation,  chiefly  occupied  in 
commerce,  which  in  Turkey  is  almost  entirely  in  their  hands.  Some  of  them  are  Mo- 
hammedans ; — ^most  of  them,  however,  are  Monophosytes.  They  adore  saints  and  their 
images,  but  do  not  believe  in  purgatory.  Their  hierarchy  differs  little  from  that  of  the 
Greeks.  The  patriarch,  or  head  of  the  church  resides  at  Etschmiazim,  a  monastery  near 
Erivan,  the  capital  of  Persian  Armenia,  on  Mount  Ararat 

In  March,  1880,  Rev.  Eli  Smith,  and  H.  G.  O.  Dwight,  of  the  Mediterranean  Ameri- 
can Mission,  left  Malta,  on  an  exploring  tour  into  Armenia. 

Syria  and  the  Holt  Land. 

Extent.  Syria  is  situated  between  Mount  Amanus  on  the  north,  the  Euphrates  on 
the  east,  the  Arabian  Deserts  on  the  south,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west. 

Government.  This  country  is  subject  to  Turkey,  and  is  governed  by  four  Pashas — 
those  of  Aleppo,  Damascus,  Tripoli,  and  Acre.  For  fifty  years  past  the  average  reipi 
of  the  Pashas  has  been  four  years, — the  government  being  constantly  interrupted  by 
feuds,  wars,  and  assassinations.    '<  Civil  protection  can  be  gained  only  by  purchase." 

Different  Cltuses  of  Inhabitants. 

Jews.  Rabbinists,  attached  to  human  traditions  and  commentaries.  Karaites,  adhere 
to  the  simple  text  of  the  Old  Testament  Samaritans,  ground  their  faith  on  the  Penta- 
teuch alone. 

*  See  the  last  chapter  in  Ihe  Natural  Hiitory  of  Eothusiasm. 
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CftniBTiAirs.      Cfreek  Oriental  Chureh,  believe  in  the  first  seven  General  Councils, 
toother  with  the  Bible.    Armeniaru  are  Monophosytes,  or  believers  in  the  doctrine  that 
Chiiat  bad  but  one  nature,  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeded  from  the  Father  only,  yet 
irith  such  modifications,  as  to  consist,  perhaps  with  orthodoxy.     8yrian8,  also  Monopho- 
sytes, but  have  no  communion  with  the  Armenians.     Copti  and  Abytsinians,  holding  to 
a  Christianity  corrupted  by  Judaism  and  Mohammedanism.     Maronties^  a  sect  of  Roman 
Catholics,  so  called  from  the  Abb^  Maron.    They  reside  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount 
Lebanon.     Greek  JRoman   Catholics,  a  secession  from  the  Greek  Church  in   1717. 
Armenian  Roman  CathoUes,  a  secession  from  the  Armenian  Church.     ^Syrian  Moman 
CaihoKcM.    Their  patriarch  is  Mar  Gresorius.    Frank  Roman   Catholtca,  European 
Consuls,  residents,  &c.     Protestants,  English  Consuls,  travellers,  missionaries,  &c. 

MoHAMMKDAif  s.  Sunnxtes  or  the  party  who  beUeve  in  the  Somna,  or  dreams  of 
Mohammed.  ScMites,  who  reject  them.  The  greatest  animosity  subsists  between  these 
sects.    The  first  l>eUeve  in,  and  the  last  deny  the  legitimacy  of  the  three  first  Caliphs. 

Drvsks.  Their  origin  is  unknown.  They  call  themselves  Unitarians,  worship  the 
Caliph  (^  Egypt,  &c. 

AivsAJii.    Mixed  sect,  believe  in  transmigration,  several  incarnations  of  the  Deity,  &c. 

I8HXAKI.ITSS.    Very  small  sect,  reside  between  Aleppo  and  Antioch. 

YBsxDKKirs.    Chamelion  sect,  Jews,  Mohammedans,  Christians,  as  suits  convenience. 

The  Rev.  William  Jowett,  from  whose  Researches,  the  preceding  abstract  has  been 
compiled,  says  that  the  deplorable  state  of  thines  in  Syria,  is  perpetuated  by  the  follow- 
mg  drcumstances.  1.  Religious  opinions  are  for  the  most  part  interwoven  witi^  political 
feelings  and  external  habits.  2.  Each  of  tiie  religions  has  a  subdivision  turning  upon  a 
most  essential  particular.  8.  The  cause  and  the  effect  of  the  unvarying  ignorance,  which 
prevails,  is  the  system  of  distinctions  between  the  priesthood  and  laitv.  Thus  it  is  the 
mterest  of  a  few  profiMsed  teachers  to  hold  the  rest  of  their  fellow  men  m  darkness. 

T1i«  Rev.  Isaac  Bird,  after  several  years'  attentive  observation,  says,  «  That,  with  the 
ezeeption  of  those,  who  have  been  benefitted  by  missionary  instruction,  he  has  never 
finmd  one  Individual  in  Syria,  who  appeared  even  ashamed  to  lie,  and  to  profane  the 
laame  and  Sabbaths  of  the  Most  High." 

In  1823,  the  American  Board  commenced  a  mission  at  Beyrout,  a  town  on  the  shorea 
of  the  Mediterranean,  a  few  miles  north  of  Sidon,  and  near  ttie  foot  of  Mount  Lebanon.. 
After  laboring  here  with  considerable  success,  for  several  years,  the  missionaries  were 
induced,  on  account  of  a  bitter  persecution,  which  had  been  raised  by  the  ecclesiastics^ 
and  on  account  of  the  political  state  of  the  Turkish  empire,  to  retire,  in  May,  1828,  tem- 
porarily, to  Malta.  Ten  or  twelve  individuals,  one  a  priest,  and  another  an  archbishop, 
had  embraced  the  Christian  faith  in  the  love  d  it  About  600  copies  of  the  sacred  books 
irete  circulated  in  one  year,  and  800   children   attended    school.     The  excitement 

on  file  subieet  of  religion,  in  Beyrout  and  its  vicinity,  were  very  great,  for  many  months. 
On  the  first  of  May,  1830,  Rev.  Isaac  Bird  and  George  B.  Whiting,  and  their  wives, 

suled  finm  Malta,  to  recommence  the  mission  at  Beyrout 
Syria,  within  a  few  years,  has  been  frequently  explored,  by  various  Bible  agents  and 

mtisnnnary^* ;  many  tracts  and  Bibles  have  been  distributed ;  and  temporary  residencea 

m«ti^inA^  at  Smyrna,  Jerusalem,  and  other  places. 


ExTBKT.  The  greatest  length  of  this  continent  is  8,800  miles ;  its  breadth,  2,850  ; 
its  wA,  2,M0,OOO  square  miles. 

Balakck  of  Power.  The  similarity  in  the  situation  of  the  European  Powers ;  the 
resemblances  in  their  manners,  lang^afes,  and  laws ;  the  extension  of  their  intercourse 
by  travelling  and  foreign  residence ;  £eir  union  by  the  relations  of  scientific  and  com- 
merdal  porsuits,  the  universality  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  conviction  of  the  great 
and  common  adTantaees  of  such  an  union,  have  pven  birth  to  a  great  rxnxRACY, 
adnowledging  indeed  no  common  chief,  but  umted  by  certain  common  principles,  and 
obeying  one  system  of  international  law.  The  time,  it  is  probable,  is  approaching,  when 
the  sftdrs  of  Europe  will  be  settled,  not  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  in  a  General  Congress 
of  deputies  fitmi  its  various  States.*  The  two  grand  causes  of  the  civilization  and  intel- 
lectual energy  of  the  Europeans,  are  the  healthnil  and  invigorating  nature  of  the  climate, 
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being  iIukwI  wholly  wiBiin  die  temperate  zone,  ukd  the  infloenee  of  ChriMUollr. 
Whetrver  (he  reli^oo  of  Jenu  Chriit  hia  penetrated,  knowledge,  industry,  and  dviU- 
ulion  hive  tblbwed. 
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Tola],  206,585,728  ;  of  whom,  112^78,428  are  Calhollci  ;  40,000.000  memben  of  the 

Greek  Cbureh; 

8,804,000  MohammedBni ;  and  34,903,300  Proteslaiits.    Balbl  ettimatet 

RxccNT  Political  Hiitoxt.  Od  the  29th  of  May,  1463,  Constantinople  waa  taken 
by  the  Turks,  the  emperar  Coostantine  kilted,  and  Mohaniined  II.  ascended  ih«  throne  of 
the  Eaeteni  EtDplre,  thui  foundiog  Turkey  in  Europe.  Since  that  Ume  twenCy'two  em- 
Hron  iiave  reisned.  The  preuat  Kivereign  is  Mohammed  VI,  who  ascended  the  throne 
In  1808.  Within  the  last  century  the  Greeka  have  been  eainiog  ground  af^ainit  their 
oppressors.  Some  Greek  youths  were  educated  in  the  European  uuiverailies.  Insti- 
tuoons  were  established  at  varioua  places.  Some  time  before  the  revolutian,  the  Sua- 
■ans  secured  to  the  Greeks  the  privilege  of  aailiQ);  under  the  protection  of  their  flag. 
ITie  Greeks  soon  became  the  most  expert  sailors  on  the  Mediterranean.  An  institulioo 
called  die  Hetahia  was  formed,  iuto  which  many  of  the  young  men  were  initiated,  and 
whose  great  object  was  the  deliverance  of  their  couotry.  On  the  24th  of  November, 
1820,  the  rerolutioD  commenced  by  the  revolt  of  the  Suliotes,  at  the  castle  of  All  Paaha, 
at  Jannina.  In  the  spring  of  1821,  Ipaelanti  met  the  Turks,  and  was  totally  defeated. 
On  the  fourth  of  AprU,  the  insurrection  commenced  in  the  Morea.  The  tslandi  sooa 
followed.  The  Greek  patriarch,  ■  venerable  man  near  ninety  years  of  age,  and  many 
other  Greeks,  were  murdered,  at  Constantinople.  Then  followed  in  rapid  succession  the 
bloody  scenes  of  Scio,  and  Ipaara,  the  hcnnc  deeds  of  Botzaris,  the  discomfiture  of 
•everal  Turkish  armies,  Ibe  defeat  and  death  of  Capitan  Pasha  by  the  fire  ship  of  Caniiis. 
On  the  20th  of  October,  I82T,  Uie  Tuiko-EgyptJan  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Navarino,  wu 
cut  in  pieces  by  the  Russians  and  EngUsh.  In  January,  1828,  flie  ciecutive  power  of 
(he  govcmmenC  of  Greece  was  vested  in  the  bands  of  John  Capodistria,  for  (he  period  of 
seven  yean.  On  the  14th  of  May,  1829,  MissolonEbi  was  surrendered  to  the  Greeks. 
The  Rus«an  armies  invaded  Turkey.  On  tho  ^Ith  of  August,  1839,  the  city  of 
Adrianople  was  surrendered  to  the  Russians.  September  14th,  a  treaty  of  peace  wis  sign- 
ed between  Turkey  and  Russia,  by  which  Turkey  agreed  topay  Rusaia  10,000,000  ducata, 
and  Russia  evacuated  the  countries  which  she  had  occupied.  Ooc  third  of  Ibe  in- 
demnity has  since  been  remitted  by  Rusaa.  For  some  time  past,  England,  France, 
and  Russia,  have  held  negotiations  in  regard  to  Greece.  The  gorerament  of  the  country, 
and  £200,000,  were  offered  to  Prince  Leopold,  of  Saie  Cobourg.  Tliis  oSer  was  not 
accepted.  What  the  definite  arrangements  will  be  is  not  known.  It  seems  that  Greece 
is  not  consulted  by  the  arbiters. 

MoKAt,  AMD  Relioious  State.  The  Kcv.  Lewis  Eorck  of  the  Church  HissiDnary 
Society,  divides  the  inhabitants  irf  Greece  into  three  classes,  in  respect  to  their  moral  state. 
1.  SuperitUiovi,  large  in  numbers,  but  through  the  vices,  and  ignorance,  and  absur- 
dities of  it*  supporters,  without  much  strength,  2.  Infidel.  This  class  is  comparaliveljr 
■mall,  but  has  great  intellectual  strength.  Translations  of  Voltaire  and  other  infidel  works 
have  been  made,  in  Greece,  and  (he  government  petitioned  to  cause  them  to  be  printed. 
8.  Philanthropic ,-  through  its  intellectual  and  moral  virtue,  the  most  respectable  -,  ready 
to  do  any  thing  to  save  their  nation  from  ignorance  and  vice.  Among  almost  all  the  in- 
habitants, there  is  a  painful  feeling  of  backwardness  in  science  and  morals,  and  a  desire 
Id  leam,  and  a  feeling  that  a  change  is  necessary  for  them. 
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Objbcts  or  iicMSBiATB  tTTXLiTT.  1.  Establuhiiient  of  tcfaoolB  of  mutual  ioftnic- 
tioQ.  2.  The  preiparation  of  schodmasters.  3.  The  plftcing  of  common  schools  on  a  bet- 
ter fooling.  4.  The  support  of  orphan  institutions.  6.  The  providing  for  young  men  of 
talentB  and  piety  the  means  of  obtaining  a  good  education.    6.  The  estabUshment,  for 

tl^  end,  of  an  academy  in  Greece.    7.  The  formation  of  a  library  of  the  best  werlo. 

S.  The  tranfllatioQ  of  suitable  works.    9.  The  preparation  of  elementary  schooT  beoks,  is 

an  object  of  great  interest    There  is  now  a  most  lamentable  deficiency. 

DisTKiBTTTioir  OF  THB  ScBiPTUBKs,  TRACTS,  &c.  The  British  and  Foreign 
Bibie  Sodety  have  employed  agents,  for  several  vears,  in  distributingcopies  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  The  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  work  are  the  Rev.  H.  I>.  Levees,  and  Ben- 
jamin Barker.  Mr.  Levees,  during  seven  years'  residence  in  Constantinople,  sold  Bibles 
to  the  amount  of  £1,200  or  £l,3m)  sterlui^.  Number  of  copies  about  84,000.  About 
16,000  have  been  circulated  at  Smyrna.  In  the  year  1829,  about  15,500  copies,  in 
various  languages,  were  sent  to  Malta.  Mr.  Barker  has  recently  distributed  Che  Scrip- 
tures in  many  schools.  The  principal  versions  in  which  the  Scriptures  have  been,  or 
are  about  to  be  circulated,  are  the  Modem  Greek  version.  Ancient  and  Modem  Greek, 
Turoo-Greek,  Turco-Armenian,  Italian,  Arabic,  &c.  In  Uie  island  Tino,  the  Modem 
Greek  Testament  is  read  in  the  church.  The  Religious  Tract  Society  have  devoted 
eouiderable  donations  to  the  circulation  of  Modem  Greek  and  Arabic  tracts. 

SCH0OI.S.  The  Rev.  Josiah  Brewer,  his  wife,  and  Miss  Mary  Reynolds,  are  em- 
ployed, in  Smjrma,  by  a  Ladies*  Greek  Association  in  New  Haven,  Conn,  in  promoting 
die  educatkxi,  particularly  of  Greek  females.  The  Rev.  Jonas  King,  employed  by  a 
Ladies*  Society  in  New  Yoric  city,  is  engaged,  with  his  wife,  a  native  Greek,  in  a  school 
in  Uie  island  "nno.  The  Rev.  J.  J.  Robertson,  and  J.  H.  Hill,  of  the  American  Episcopal 
Church,  are  soon  to  sail  for  Greece. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  employ  in  the  Ionian  islands.  Rev.  Frederick  Hilndner, 
and  in  the  Grecian  islands,  C.  L.  Korck,  M.  D.,  chiefly  in  the  estabiislunent  and  support 
of  schools.  The  /onion  islands  are  seven  in  number,  and  are  under  the  protection  of 
England.  Population,  200,000.  Every  island  has  a  classical  school  or  academy,  and  at 
Corfu  there  is  a  university,  containing  75  scholars. 

Schools. 

Corfu, 17 

Santa  Maura,     ....        16 

Cefalonia, 17 

Zante, 18 

Ithica, 6 

69 


Toachen. 

BehoUn. 

17 

545 

19 

245 

17 

789 

13 

892 

6 

181 

72 
From  Pttxo  and  Cerigo>  no  returns. 

The  Allowing  is  the  state  of  the  schools  in  the  Greek  islands. 


2,102 


Syra, 


Befaooh. 

2 
1 
4 
8 
8 
2 
8 
1 


Sebohua. 
600 


AndroB, 

lino, 

Faros, 

Mycono, 

SunOS, 

Kalumno^  1  50 

Total  reported,  82  schools ;  1979  scholars. 


200 
250 
206 
115 


Bchoolf. 

Beholars, 

Nazos, 

3 

362 

Anasi, 

1 

Santorino, 

1 

Gambusa, 

1 

70 

Siphno, 

1 

80 

Serpho, 

8 

108 

Thermia, 

S 

100 

The  London  Ifisnonary  Society  have  in  their  employment  at  Malta,  Rev.  S.  8.  Wilson; 
and  at  Corfo,  Rev.  Isaac  Lowndes.  They  have  English  and  Greek  Sunday  schools,  and 
a  day  sdiool  fisr  Greek  girls.* 

Opkbatiohs  ow  THB  Prbss.  Malta  is  the  seat  of  the  printing  establishments  of  the 
various  Societies.  At  the  press  of  the  London  Mtstumary  Society^  12  tracts  and  books 
were  printed  in  various  languages,  in  the  year  1828^.  The  C^ureh  Mutionary  Society 
have  a  press  superintended  by  tiie  Rev.  William  Jowett,  and  C.  F.  Sdilienz ;  Brenner 
and  Warn,  printers.  In  1826-6-7,  8,000,000  pages  of  diflerent  tracts  and  books  were 
issued.  The  Four  Gospels  in  Maltese  have  been  carried  through  the  press.  Mr.  Jowett 
also  pubiisfaed  the  **  I^antfaropos,"  a  newspaper,  for  one  year,  with  great  benefit  The 
AMorkan  Board  employ  at  Malta,  Rev.  William  Goodell,  Daniel  Temple,  missionaries^ 
ind  Mr.  Homan  Hallock,  printer.    Mr.  Smith,  now  in  Armenia,  it  is  expected,  will  su- 


•  The  labofsoftiM  Jews' Booistyws  shall  noticsiBanoUisrpIafla. 
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perintend  (he  pre»,  qd  his  return,  Mr.  Temple  be  employed  in  the  preparatioii  of  lehool 
books,  and  Mr.  Goodell  will  proceed  to  Smyrna.  The  press  is  furnished  with  distinct 
fimts  of  types  for  printing  in  Italian,  Modem  Greek,  Armenian,  and  Arabic. 

e  following  table  will  give  a  view  of  the  operations  of  the  American  press  from 
1830. 


The 
1822  |o 


Inoed  tinos  Jaly,  1899,  copies.  In  Dep.  Jan.  1, 1830.  Inaedunosl8S9;pp.  In  Dep.  Jan.  1,1630. 

Italian,                64,813                       19,687                       1,522,710  730,290 

Greek,               125,743                       54,907                       4,967,740  2,600,660 

Turkish,                5,929                       15,071                          217,676  606,824 


Church  Miss.  Soc 


Total,    186,485  89,665  6,706,126  8,937,274 

In  addition,  11,443  copies  of  various  publications  have  been  received  from  abroad. 
In  1829,  2,943,200  pages  were  printed. 

Gkiteral  Sitmmart, — Oreeee. 

Boeioty.  Station.  Miaiionariet.  Aasist^a. 

London  Afiss.  Soc.  Malta,  Corfu,  S.  S.  Wilson,  J.  Lowndes,  2 

Malta,  and  Corfu,         W.  Jowett,   F.  Hihidner,  2 

««!.«  .«j  «.«,,«.«      i  C.  F.  SchUenz,  C.  L.  )  « 

Syra,  and  Smyrna,     J     Rorck,  J.  Hartley,  J  * 

American  Board,  ^  Malta,  W.  Goodell,  D.  Temple,  4 

Ottier  Societies,  Smyrna,  Tino,  J.  Brewer,  J.  Kine,  2 

British  &  For.  Bib.  Soc.  H.  D.  Leeves,  B.  Barker, 

Remarks,  1.  Greece  lies  between  Rome  and  Turkey,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  two 
Antichrists.  2.  The  Turks  are  foreboding  their  own  downfall,  **  and  look  to  the  Asiatic 
shore  as  a  retreat  from  the  fury  of  the  conquerers."  Aside  from  the  recent  heavy  loss  in 
the  war  with  Russia,  at  least  200,000  Mussulmans  perished  in  the  Greek  contest  "  The 
European  Turk  is  a  lion,  not  asleep,  but  dying,  and  after  a  few  fierce  convulsions,  will 
not  rise  again."  3.  The  neighboring  powers  are  constantly  gaining  strcnrth.  On  one 
aide  is  Russia,  the  Rome  of  the  North ;  on  another,  Austria,  with  a  revenue  of  $60,000,000 
annually ;  not  hr  away  is  France — ^now  cutting  offone  of  the  arms  of  the  Sublime  Porte, 
on  the  African  Coast.  All  over  the  Mediterranean,  are  the  ships  of  Britain,  "  on  whose 
dominions  the  sun  never  sets.'* 

Russia. 

Extent.  The  present  empire  extends  345,000  geographic  square  miles,  of  which 
85,000  belong  to  Europe,  and  260,000  to  Asia. 

Population.  The  population  of  the  empire  for  twelve  years,  from  1815,  increased, 
at  the  average  rate  of  600,000  a  year,  or  more  than  7,000,000.  In  1826, 1,054  persons 
died,  whose  ages  were  more  than  100  years  each.  «     ^ 

DiFrxRENT  Classes.  Within  the  limits  of  the  Empire  are  above  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent nations  and  tribes,  who  speak  at  least  40  different  languages.  They  may  be  ar- 
ranged under  8  great  classes.  1.  Sclavonic,  38,800,000.  2.  Fmnish,  2,376,000.  8.  Tar- 
tar, 1350,000.  4.  Caucassian,  1,200,000.  5.  Mongol,  300,000.  6.  Mandshures,  80,000. 
7.  Polar  Nations,  300,000.    8.  Colonists  and  Moldavians,  800,000. 

Religious  Sects.*  1.  Greek,  34,000,000.  2.  Catholic  and  United  Greek, 
5,808,000.  3.  Lutheran,  2,600,000.  4.  Reformed,  33,000.  5.  Armeniaa,  70,000. 
6.  Hemhutters,  8,000.  7.  Meunonites,  3,000.  8.  Mohammedans,  1,800,000.  9.  Jews, 
210,000.    10.  Lamutes,  300,000.    11.  Brahmins,  300.     12.    Shamans,  500,000. 

Clerot.  a  few  of  the  clerey,  are  distinguished  for  their  learning,  ability,  zeal,  and 
piety,  but  most  of  them  are  dissolute  and  irregular  in  their  Hves,  and  alt^ther  unworthy 
of  their  office.  The  late  Count  Orlof,  in  a  letter  to  Rousseau,  says,  **  T^e  pastor  of  the 
parish  knows  neither  how  to  dispute,  nor  to  preach ;  and  the  sheep,  in  making  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  verily  believe  that  aU  is  done.** 

Bible  Societies.  The  Bible  Society  of  Russia,  previous  to  its  suspension  in  1826, 
had  circulated  more  than  800,000  Bibles.  It  had  289  auxiliaries.  Its  operations,  we 
believe,  are  now  partly  resumed.  In  Finland  more  tiian  83,000  Bibles  and  TestamenCa 
have  been  circulated.  Dr.  Lyall,  a  very  intelligent  traveller  in  Russia,  says,  "  That  the 
eflects  of  tile  efforts  of  the  Bible  Societies,  will  be  felt  when  the  present  race  has  passed 
away,  and  that  the  uncommon  interest  taken  in  these  eflbrts  by  Alexander,  will  reflect 

*  This  aoeouni  is  rrom  HasnL    It  diflbn  toinowliat  fVom  the  eitimaU  under  "  Europs."  p.  4& 
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eternal  lustre  upoo  the  memory  of  that  monarch."  The  present  sovereign,  Nicholas,  as 
is  well  known,  is  a  man  of  enlarged  views.  He  has  recently  issued  a  luase,  requiring 
the  establisbmeiit  of  schools,  on  the  Lancasterian  plan,  throughout  his  dominions.  The 
moral  illuminatioa  of  that  immense  empire  is  an  object  second  only  to  the  spiritual  eman- 
cipation of  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia. 

Austria. 

hi  twelve  years,  from  1815,  this  monarchy  increased,  in  number  of  inhabitants,  nearly 
7,000,000,  making  the  population  29,000,000.  There  are  777  cities,  635  suburbs,  224 
iBBiket  iDwns,  imd  69,105  villages.  In  August,  1829,  young  men  were  prohibited  from 
enterins  ibreign  universities ;  a  resolution  was  made  to  establish  a  Lutheran  Theologi- 
cal iBStitutkHi.  It  was  opened,  April,  1821.  Fifty  Jesuits,  banished  from  Russia,  were 
received  into  Galicia.  In  1821,  an  order  was  issued  prohibiting  private  persons  from 
aeoding  abroad  lor  iDStructers,  since  the  instruction  of  youth  might  be  intru«*ted  to  the 

Jesuits.    In  Nov.  1822,  the  Bible  Societies  were  forbidden  to  distribute  Biblej,  in  the 

Austrian  dominions,  particularly  the  Bohemian  Bible,  printed  in  Berlin ;  or  to  sell  them 

at  reduced  prices. 

Germ  ANT. 

RscxNT  RxLiGioTTB  HisTORT.    Semlcr,  professor  of  theology  at  Halle,  was  the 
great  instrument  of  introducing  rationalism,  or  infidelity,  into  Germany,  in  the  last  half 
«  the  eighteenth  century.    For  nearly  forty  years,  he  waged  war  with  the  principles 
and  83rstema  of  his  predecessors.    A  host  of  able  men  succeeded,  and  carried  on  the 
aanult  against  Christianity.    Some  years  since,  only  one  of  the  various  journals,  defended 
the  9Upm4Uural  inapiration  of  the  Bible.    The  principles  of  Luther,  were  almost  eradi- 
cated from  the  country.    Here  and  there,  a  solitary  individual,  as  Reinhard,  Knapp, 
Moras,  Storr,  Flatt,  &c.  lifted  up  their  voice,  in  favor  of  Jesus  and  his  gospel.    Early  in 
1804,  a  correspondence  was  opened,  between  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and 
certain  individuals  in  NOremberg,  in  which  £100  were  oifered,  on  condition  that  a  Bible 
Society  should  be  formed  in  that  city.    The  condition  was  complied  with,  a  Society 
formed,  and  an  address  published.    In  1806,  it  was  transferred  to  Busle.     In  1817,  it  had 
published  twelve  editions  of  the  German  Bible.    In  1806,  a  Bible  Society  wa<i  formed  at 
Berlin.    In  1819,  it  was  united  with  the  great  Prussian  Bible  Society,  organized  by  Dr. 
Pinkerton.     In  1814,  about  twelve  societies  had  been  organized.    In  the  great  events  of 
1814-15,  the  power  and  mercy  of  God  were  manifested,  in  the  spiritual  renovation  of 
many  of  the  Prussian  and  Saxon  soldiers.    In  1817,  Harms,  pastor  at  Kiel,  published  an 
edition  of  the  Theses  of  Luther,  with  appropriate  remarks  and  notes.    The  book  spread 
far  and  wide,  and  was  one  of  the  principal  means,  of  the  revival  of  true  religion.    Occap 
aknal  volumes,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  of  an  evangelical  character,  have  since  appear- 
ed.    The  principal  of  these,  b  the  Evangelical  Church  Journal,  published  at  Berlin,  by 
Ptof.  Hengstenberg.    It  has  already  exerted  a  powerful  influence.    About  this  time,  a 
great  excitement  tcwk  place  in  Bavaria.    Several  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  were  con- 
verted, and  proclaimed  the  gospel  with  boldness  and  power.    Persecution  followed,  and 
almost  of  course,  the  principles  of  the  gospel  were  diffused  and  embraced.    The  Prussian 
king,  as  is  generally  supposed,  favors  the  sentimenti  of  the  reformation.    He  has  drawn 
into  his  favorite   university,  Berlin,  several  distinguished  evangelical  professors.    The 
Prusrian  Bible  Society  has  distributed  about  400,000   copies  of  Bibles  and  Testaments, 
once  its  formation.    The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  have  sent  to  a  lady  at  Brea- 
hm,  1,000  Testaments  for  distribution ;  at  Buntzlaw,  23,093  copies  have  been  circulated; 
2,000  Testaments  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  lady  in  Carlsruhe ;  at  Cologne, 
11345  Bibles,  and  37,979  Testaments  have  been  i<$siicd;  at  Dantzig,  13,962;  in  11 
moDlhs  of  1828,  Dr.  Van  Ess,  issued  at  Darmstadt,  20,731  copies  of  the  Scriptures ;  at 
Sctakaild,  a  venerable  nobleman,  85  years  of  age,  is  actively  circulating  the  Scriptures; 
at  Dresden  there  is  a  society  of  3,000  members,  which  have  distributed  61  ,.302  copies  of 
the  Scriptures ;  at  Elberfield,  2,791  Bibles  In  one  year ;  at  Frankfort,  nearly  10,000  co- 
pies of  Bibles  and  Testaments  in  one  year.    "  The  reception  of  Bibles,  without  the  Apoc- 
rypha, meets  with  less  and  less  opposition ;"  the  Marburg  Society,  circulated  in  eight 
yeais,  about  2,400  Bibles  and  Testaments ;  at  Hemhut,  m  one  year,  1 ,412  copies ;  at 
Konigdierg  there  is  a  continued  demand  for  the  Scriptures ;  at  Munich,  5,000  copies  of 
GossnePs  Testaments  are  printing ;   at  Nurenberg,  about  13,000  Bibles  and   Testa* 
ments  have  been  circulated  in  four  years;  at  Osnaburgh,  crowds  of  persons  are  ex- 
tremely anxious  for  the  Bible;  at  Posen,  the  society  has  77  associations;  at  Stralsund, 
500  Bibles  have  been  given  to  two  Pomeranian  noblemen,  for  distribution  ;  Dr.  Heub- 
ner,  of  Wittenberg,  says  that  the   Bible,  withotU  the  Apocrypha,  is  well  received. 
At  Munich,  about  600  men  are  studying  theolos:y,  most  ot  whom  were,  till  recently, 
iHtbout  Bibles  of  any  kind  I     The  university  is  Catholic. 

In  1820,  a  Tract  Society  was  established  at  Hamburgh,  for  Lower  Saxony.    Its  ^^^^ 
dnring  the  past  year,  amounted  to  1,500  dollars ;  its  circulation  of  tr^cts^  to  260,6^3, 
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The  committee  of  this  society,  have  recently  sent  to  the  American  Tract  Society,  a 
most  touching  appeal  for  help.  They  say  that  the  enemies  of  the  cross,  are  contem- 
plating  the  formation  of  a  society,  for  distributing  tracts.  The  first  which  they  propose  to 
publish,  may  be  called  the  "Devil's  Bible,"  so  entirely  are  the  doctrines  of  religion 
evaded  or  denied.  Many  other  painful  facts  are  related,  showing  how  desperate  the 
struggle  is,  in  that  country,  between  the  friends  and  enemies  of  Revelation.  The 
society  have  circulated  since  their  formation,  764,376  tracts.  Depositories  and  aux- 
iliaries are  established  in  many  parts  of  Germany. 

At  Berlin,  there  is  a  society  for  the  instruction  of  prisoners,  to  whom  the  Christian  stu- 
dents have  permission  to  preach.  In  the  six  or  seven  Prussian  universities,  there  is  at 
least  one  professor,  who  is  sound  in  the  faith.  There  is  now  establishing  at  Berlin,  a 
Missionary  Instituti<m ;  a  Jews'  Society  has  existed  some  time.  Very  mudi  good  is  done 
in  Prussia,  by  means  of  the  schools.  There  is  one  in  every  parish.  In  Wurtenberg, 
there  is  a  large  number  of  decidedly  Christian  ministers.  Count  Von  Der  Recke,  has 
about  200  orphans,  under  Christian  instruction,  at  Dusselthal,  on  the  Rhine. 

Switzerland. 

Religious  History.  The  Pays  de  Vaud,  is  a  beautiful  country,  lying  between  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  and  the  Jura  mountains.  In  1798,  it  became  an  independent  canton, 
by  throwing  off  the  dominion  of  Berne.  By  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  the  government  was 
constituted  the  head  of  the  church,  with  authori^  to  license,  place,  and  remove  the 
clergy,  and  assign,  and  pay  their  salaries.  In  1813,  the  religious  excitement  at  Geneva, 
commenced  with  prayer  meetings  of  a  few  students  in  theology.  In  1817,  the  "  venera- 
ble company  of  Geneva,"  as  the  pastors  are  termed,  imposed  their  celebrated  test  upon 
young  ministers  and  candidates,  requiring  them  to  engage  not  to  deliver  their  opinions  in 
the  pulpit  upon  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  Several  ministers  refused  to  sub- 
scribe this  test.  One  of  them,  Mr.  Malan,  was  forbidden  to  preach,  and  was  deprived  of 
his  support  as  professor  in  College.  This  excitement  soon  spread  to  the  neighboring  can- 
ton of  vaud,  which  had  been  deeply  affected  by  the  influence  of  Gibbon,  v oltaire,  and 
Rousseau.  A  clergyman,  who  held  religious  meetings  on  Sabbath  evening,  was  silenced. 
This  individual,  with  eight  others,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  government,  declaring  their 
determination  to  separate  from  the  established  churches.  In  answer,  a  decree  was  issued 
by  government,  forbidding  all  religious  assemblies,  except  those  of  the  established  church, 
and  requiring  the  police  officers  to  break  up  every  other.  On  the  20th  of  May,  it  was  for- 
bidden diat  uie  Scriptures  should  be  read  or  explained  in  a  family,  in  connexion  with  any 
others,  besides  its  members.  Fines,  imprisonments,  and  banishment  followed.  One  cler- 
gyman was  imprisoned  ten  weeks,  and  then  banished  for  two  years,  for  sufiering  five 
odier  persons  to  read  the  Bible  with  him,  in  his  own  house.  In  four  or  five  years,  about 
20  separate  churches  were  formed,  and  the  law  of  1824  sunk  into  a  dead  letter.  In  1829, 
t  missionary  was  sent  out,  to  preach  in  those  places  where  evangelical  sentiments  were 
not  taught    He  was  however  arrested,  and  confined  three  weeks. 

MiscELLAiTEotJS.  About  ten  years  ago,  an  institution  was  formed  at  Beuggen,  for 
orphans,  n'ear  6&sle,  with  the  addition  of  a  seminary,  in  which  about  20  persons  have 
been  constantly  preparing  to  become  schoolmasters.  Many  orphans  have  been  educated 
tt  this,  and  similar  institutions.  These  schools  have  become  numerous  in  Switzerland, 
France,  and  Wittenberg.    A  Christian  education  has  been  adopted  at  most  of  them. 

A  Missionary  Seminary  has  been  in  existence  at  BJLsle,  for  several  years,  under  the 
excellent  tuition  of  Rev.  Theophilus  Blumhardt  JIU  the  students,  (between  twenty  and 
thirty  in  number,)  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  engage  in  Foreign  Missions. 

France. 

PopVLATioK.  According  to  the  statement  of  Baron  Dupin,  France  contains  31,000,000 
of  inhabitants.  The  annual  increase  is  about  200,000.  Two  tiiirds  of  the  population  are 
employed  in  agriculture,  and  one  third  in  manufacturing  and  commercial  pursuits. 

Literature.  In  1814,  the  whole  number  of  sheets  of  all  the  works  published  in 
France,  amounted  to  45,675,089 ;  hi  1826,  to  144,561,094.  The  subjects,  upon  which 
there  has  been  the  greatest  increase,  are  theology,  legislation,  the  sciences,  philosophy, 
history  and  travels.  In  1825,  the  number  of  volumes  printed,  was  13,767,723.  This 
was  a  little  more  than  a  volume  to  each  of  the  12,000,000  of  persons  in  France,  who  are 
supposed  to  be  able  to  read. 

French  Protestants.  The  number  of  Reformed  (Calvinistic)  ministers  in 
France,  is  805 ;  under  whose  superintendence  there  are  438  buildings,  consecrated  to 
public  worship.  In  connexion  with  these  churches,  there  are  451  Bible  Societies  and 
Associations,  59  Societies  and  Depositories  of  Religu>us  Tracts,  124  Missionary  Societies 
and  Associations,  78  Sunday  Schools,  and  892  Elementary  Schools.  This  statement  does 
not  include  the  Lutheran  churches.  Through  want  of  churches,  many  of  the  Protestant 
congregations  are  obliged  to  meet  for  public  worship  in  oot-houses,  bams,  &c. 
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BiBi^s  Soci vriss.  The  Proteitant  Bible  Society  at  Paris,  in  the  year  ending  March 
U,  1828,  distributed  I45625  copies;  since  the  formation  of  the  Society,  91,664  copies.  The 
leceiptB  of  1828,  irom  die  auxiliaries,  were  6,000  francs  more  than  those  of  the  preceding 
yesr. 

TKA.CTS.  The  Paris  Tract  Society,  issued,  during  the  year  ending  April,  1828, 
\i23OO  Tracts :  not  less  that  800,000  publications  were  distributed. 

Miscellanies.  The  present  sovereign  of  France,  Charles  X.,  is  a  liberal  and  pop- 
ular monarch.  He  has  recently  constituted  25  new  stations  for  the  I^testant  clergy. 
The  most  important  are  occupied  by  faithful  preachers.  Nazou,  the  professor  of  theol- 
ology  at  the  Protestant  University  of  Montauban,  is  a  Neologist.  His  heretical  views, 
have  recently  been  exposed  in  a  French  periodical.  Thb  is  leading  to  discussions  and 
investigations,  which  will  probably  be  productive  of  the  happiest  results.  An  interesting 
correspondence  has  been  carried  on,  ror  two  years  past,  between  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States,  and  the  French  Protestants. 

General  Remarks  in  regard  to  the  Continent. 

1.  The  principal  instrumental  cause  of  the  religious  feeling,  which  has  been  awakened 
in  various  parts  of  the  continent,  is  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures.  God  is  put- 
tii^  arnal  honor  upon  His  own  truth.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  are 
domg  that  for  Europe  in  1880,  which  the  translations  of  Luther  tmd  his  coadjutors  did 
in  1580. 

2.  A  very  mteresting  fact,  in  the  present  state  of  Europe,  is  the  enlightened  zeal  of 
hidwidual  Christians.  One  is  literally  chasing  a  thousand.  Rev.  Mark  Wilks,  is  the 
centre  of  benevolent  eflbrt  in  France.  Dr.  L^ander  Van  Ess,  a  CaUMlic  clergyman  in 
Darmstadt,  has  circulated  between  600  and  700,000  Bibles.  Von  Bulow,  a  distmeuished 
Prussian  General  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  has  won  nobler  honors  in  the  wide  oissemi* 
nation  of  Christian  truth,  in  Norway,  and  the  surrounding  regions. 

S.  The  character  and  enlaived  views  of  some  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  is  a  matter 
of  congratulation.  Charles  X.  of  France,  favors  the  Protestants ;  Frederic  of  Prussit, 
and  his  family,  are  warmly  attached  to  orthodox  sentiments.  Nicholas  of  Russia,  is  estab- 
InhingLancasterian  schools  in  his  dominions. 

4.  Tlie  foreign  missionary  spirit,  which  has  been  awakened,  cimten^oraneatuhff  with 
&e  dawn  of  viul  religion,  is  a  most  interesting  fact.  At  BAsle^  in  the  valleys  of  mrmen, 
aoQong  the  hills  of  southern  France,  a  spirit  has  been  awakened,  which  would  not  hare 
dishoDored  Lyons,  in  the  third  century,  nor  Jerusalem,  after  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen.* 

5.  The  British  Continental  Society,  employed  in  1829-80,  ybr/y-^u^o  agents  on  the  con* 
finent,  and  expended  about  £2,000  for  their  support.  The  efforts  of  these  agents  are  prin* 
cipally  directed  to  the  Catholic  population.  The  state  of  this  population  is  deplorable  in- 
deed. lhGdni|^t  darkness,  rests  on  almost  all  southern  Europe.  Only  one  newspaper  is 
printed  in  Spain,  and  not  a  single  literary  magazine.  "  An  archbishop  in  that  country, 
receives  £100,000  a  year,  while  the  wretched  people  are  wo-begone  indeed !" 

€.  Infidels,  of  various  descriptions,  are  making  strenuous  efforts  to  uphold  their  cause. 
Slice  1817,  there  have  been  circulated  on  the  continent,  five  milUons  seven  hundred 
mtd  sixty-eight  thoitsand,  nine  kurubred  volumes  of  the  works  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau, 
and  other  inSdel  writers. 

England. 

Population.  The  population  of  England,  in  1801,  was  8,881,438 ;  in  1811, 9,588- 
827.  Rate  of  increase  14^  per  cent ;  in  1821, 11,261,437.  Rate  of  increase  18  per  cent 
Present  population,  probably,  between  18,000,000  and  14,000,000. 

Land.    In  England,  there  are  25,682,000  acres  of  cultivated  land  ;  3,454,000  unculti- 
capabie  of  improvement;  8,256,400  unprofitable ;  total,  82,342,400  acres. 

Canals,  8cc.  In  1828,  the  total  length  of  canals  in  Great  Britain,  excluding  those 
under  five  miles,  was  2,689  miles.  In  1823,  the  total  extent  of  turnpike  roads  in 
Great  Britain,  was  24,531  miles.  The  number  of  houses  inhabited  in  England,  is 
1,8^,918,  occupied  by  2,346,717  families.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  are 
773,783;  in  trade,  manufactures,  handicraft,  &c.  1,118,295;  all  other  families,  454,690. 
Number  of  persons  in  the  army  and  navy,  319,300. 

England  has  long  been  distinguished,  in  the  providence  of  God,  for  the  great  variety 

and  vast  amount  01  her  eftbrts,  for  the  diffusion  of  Christianity,  and  the  relief  of  human 

'uSetiDg.    What  the  little  island  Sicily  was  to  the  Roman  State,  in  respect  to  temporal 

AiMstence,  being  the  "  granary  of  the  empire,"  the  Utile  island  of  Albion  is,  in  respect 

to  sfintaal  subsistence,  to  the  tohole  earth. 


*  TbM  nrnMacntioo  iff  t^  ^'^  French  ProtMtant  miMioaaries,  took  place  within  a  abort  diftance  from 
tu  ««•  -^i^!ir'Xj«iinl  ColifnV  ^*»  murdered,  and  where  the  bell  tolled  to  announce  the  masaacre  of  SL 
SuSmw!^  T^memmmid^MBOciMloim  of  lira  amtUxg,  we»  of  the  moat  alTectiDg  kind. 
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We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  her  charities,  humane  and  Chriatini, 
especially  ^ose  which  have  reference  to  the  supply  of  her  own  wants,  and  the  relief  oC 
her  own  miseries,  and  those  of  her  suffering  sister,  Ireland. 

I.    Philanthropic  Societies. 

1.  JVational  Guardian  InstittUion.  Formed  for  the  purpose  of  protectii^  the  puhlic 
from  the  evils  arising  from  the  frequent,  and  too  often  fraudulent  practice,  or  giving  false 
characters  to  bad  servants,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  those  servants,  whose  characters 
will  bear  the  test  of  strict  inquiry,  by  providing  them  with  respectable  situations,  grantmg 
relief  in  sickness  or  distress,  and  affording  them  asylums  in  old  aj|e.* 

2.  Society  for  mperseding  the  necessity  of  Climbing  Boys.  Thb  is  done  by  encoarag- 
ing  a  new  method  of  sweeping  chimneys.  The  Society  also  take  measures  for  improv- 
in^r  the  condition  of  children,  and  of  others,  employed  by  chimney  sweepers.  The  subject 
has,  likewise,  occupied  the  attention  of  Parliament,  and  due  tnvesti^tion  has  shown,  that 
there  are  few  chimneys,  which  cannot  as  well  be  swept  by  a  machine,  as  by  boys. 

3.  London  Society,  for  the  improvement  and  encouragement  of  female  senrants,  by 
annual  and  other  rewards.    Formed  in  1815. 

4.  British  Society,  for  rewarding  servants. 

5.  Society  for  the  Prevention  ofCmelty  to  AntnuHs,  Sermons  are  preached  annually 
on  this  subject     It  has  also  occupied  the  attention  of  Parliament 

6.  Royod  Humane  Society,  t(^  collect  and  circulate  the  most  approved  and  effectual 
methods  for  recovering  persons  apparently  drowned,  or  dead  from  any  other  cause ;  and 
to  suggest  and  provide  suitable  apparatus  for,  and  bestow  rewards  on  those  who  assist  in 
the  preservation  and  restoration  of  life. 

7.  Charity,  for  distributiDg  bread,  meat,  and  coals,  among  the  Jewish  poor,  during  the 
winter  season. 

8.  Royal  JVbtiandl  Institution,  for  preservation  of  life  from  shipwreck. 

9.  Society  for  tke  Encouragement  of  Industry,  and  the  Reduction  of  Poor  Rates. 
Formed  in  1818. 

10.  Endeavor  Society,  to  disseminate  the  true  principles  of  the  Established  Churdi, 
by  forming  a  library  of  orthodox  works,  and  by  distributing  cheap  books,  tracts,  and 
papers,  gratis,  to  the  poor ;  also  to  form  a  supply  of  medical  articles  for  the  sufiering. 

11.  I&ciety  for  preventing  loss  of  life  by  fire. 

12.  Philanihropic  Society,  for  the  admission  of  the  ofi&pring  of  convicts,  and  for  the 
reformation  of  criminal  poor  children. 

18.  Surrey  Asylum,  for  the  employment  and  reformation  of  discharged  prisoners. 

14.  Oeneral  Philanthropic  Soctety,  for  the  relief  of  the  manufacturing  sind  laboring 
poor  in  temporary  distress,  and  for  other  benevolent  purposes. 

15.  Society  for  tlie  RsHtf  of  Distressed  JVidoujs,  applying  within  one  mon&  after 
their  widowhood. 

16.  Society  for  tke  Discharge  and  Relitf  of  Persons  Jbnprisoned  for  Small  Ddtts^ 
throughout  Eneland  and  Wales. 

17.  Caledonian  Society,  for  affording  relief  to  distressed  and  destitute  persons,  of  aU 
countries  and  descriptions. 

18.  London  Aged  Christian  Society,  for  the  permanent  relief  of  the  decidedly 
Christian  poor. 

Besides  these  there  are  many  others  of  a  similar  character,  but  more  limited  in  influence^ 
designed  to  meet  the  various  conditions  and  wants  of  a  poor  and  sufiering  population. 

II.    Societies  for  the  Benefit  of  Africans. 

1.  Jlfiriean  histitution.  Its  principal  object  is  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the 
promotion  of  civilization  among  the  African  nations.  It  labors  to  collect  the  most  com- 
plete accounts  of  the  agricultural  and  commercial  relations  of  Africa,  and  of  the  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  condition  of  its  inhabitants.  It  has  exerted  much  influence  upon 
the  ccmtinental  governments,  through  means  of  the  British. 

2.  Society  for  protecting  the  natural  and  constitutional  rights  qf  is\fants  bam  in 
the  colonies  of  England, 

8.  Society  for  £e  relief  and  instruction  of  poor  Africans  and  Asiatics. 

4.  Slave  Conversion  Society.  The  object  is  designated  by  its  name.  It  is  to  provide 
religious  instruction  for  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies.    It  employs  about  40  teachers. 

6.  JVegro  Children  Education  Society.  This  Society  is  engaged  in  providing  school 
masters  and  mistresses,  in  erecting  buildings  for  schools,  in  cooperating  with  proprietors, 

*  W«  ihall  flvs  tbs  ofSesTB,  income,  date  ofeitablishment,  &g.  of  moit  of  these  Sooietiet,  in  tome  tebles 
iBtbeiequel.  '  ^ 
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in  fimiaiiiiig  tfaem  wifh  teachera  for  iheir  plantationB,  in  providing  houses  of  refuge,  &c. 
It  lias  expended  something  more  than  £2,000  since  its  formation  in  1826. 

6.  Laaiet'  J^Tegro  SUtoe  RtUrf  Societies.  There  are  twenty  or  tliirty  associations  ia 
JEngland,  formed  to  aid  in  the  emancipation,  particularly  of  female  slaves ;  of  whom  there 
are  960,000  in  the  British  West  Indian  colonies. 

7.  AfUi'SUwery  Society,  His  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  is  pre^dent  of 
this  Society.  Its  great  object  is  to  procure  the  final  and  total  abolition  of  slavery 
throughout  the  British  dominions.  It  has  more  than  250  auxiliaries,  some  of  them 
of  the  most  active  character.  It  holds  its  annual  meeting  in  London,  in  the  month  of 
May.  The  last  meeting  was  one  of  greater  interest  than  any  preceding.  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  presided.  Messrs.  Brougham,  Denman,  Z.  Macauley,  T.  6.  Macaufey,  Lushington, 
Buxton,  lords  Milton,  Caltborpe,  and  others,  moved  and  seconded  resolutions.  On  the 
15tfa  of  May,  1824,  Parliament,  by  its  unanimous  resolutions  recognized  the  evil  of 
slavery,  and  the  du^  of  providing  for  its  ultimate  extinction,  and  his  Majesty's  ministers 
mMlertook  to  carry  these  resolutions  into  eflect  The  colonial  legislatures,  however, 
refused  to  comply  with  the  resolutions  of  Parliament.  A  powerful  West  Indian  body  in 
England  is  opposed  to  the  abolition.  On  the  second  of  February,  1880,  a  revised  and 
amended  code  of  slave  laws  was  made  out  for  the  colonies.  Some  of  the  most  salutary 
provisions  have  not  been  complied  wifh. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  philanthropists  of  Britain  have  determined  to  petition  Parlia- 
ment in  a  louder,  and  more  determined  voice  than  ever.  The  noble  minded  men,  at  the 
last  meeting,  renewed  their  solemn,  and  often  repeated  ¥ow,  never  to  rest  till  the  glori- 
ous work  is  done. 

III.    Peace  Societies, 

In  1816,  a  society  was  formed  in  London,  for  the  promotion  of  permanent  and  univer- 
sal peace.  Some  distinguished  individuals  have  entered  warmly  into  the  measure.  The 
methods  which  Peace  Societies  use  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  objects  are,  1.  To 
lessen  the  causes  of  war.  2.  To  urge  on  nations  the  expedient  of  a  general  congress, 
by  which  to  settle  national  difierences.  8.  To  make  known  the  facts  m  regard  to  war 
in  all  their  extent,  the  cost  in  blood,  in  treasure,  in  crime,  in  intemperance,  taxation, 
poverty,  &c. 

Tlie  following  estimate  of  the  expenses  of  the  wars  in  Europe  and  in  the  United 
Slates,  from  17^,  to  1815,  has  been  made  from  authentic  documents. 

The  expense  to  Great  Britain, (3,200,000,000 

*<  to  France, 8,180,000,000 

•<  to  Austria, 500,000,000 

<«          to  other  European  governments,  .    4,550,000,000 
"  to  the  United  SUtes, 120,000,000 

Total,    .    .    111,600,000,000 

Tlius  for  a  thirty-two  years'  war,  the  killing  of  several  hundred  thousand  men,  and 
die  production  of  an  unutterable  amount  of  distress,  poverty,  and  crime.  Christian 
governments  have  paid  not  less  than  eleven  thousand  millions  ofdoUars, 

rV.    Prison  Discipline  Societies, 

1.  JBritish  Society,  for  the  reformation  of  female  prisoners,  formed  in  1821. 

2.  Westminster  jisylum,  for  the  reception  of  the  better  class  of  offenders,  1822. 

5.  Guardian  Society,  with  the  same  general  object  as  the  last. 
4.  Itondon  Female  Penitentiary,  1807. 

6.  Society  for  the  hnprovement  of  Prison  Discipline  and  the  Reformation  ofJwenUe 
Ddinquenis,  This  Society  was  formed  in  1816.  Its  seventh  report  contains  540  pages. 
In  18^,  the  number  of  persons  committed  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  was  87,648. 
Of  these  9,185  were  acquitted,  after  having  endured,  frequently  for  several  months,  all  the 
miseries  and  disgrace  of  penal  imprisonment 

V.    Seamens*  Societies. 

1.  SaUor^  Home,  or  Boyal  Brunswick  Maritime  Establishment,  for  the  reception,  lodg- 
ing, and  protection  of  the  persons  and  property  of  saUors,  the  improvement  of  their  morab, 
savfaokg  fliem  from  the  crimps  of  London,  and  regularly  shipping  them  on  outward  bound 
vesseb  to  all  parts  of  the  worid,  his  majesty's  navy,  the  coast  guard,  or  revenue  service. 

2.  Port  of  London  and  Bethel  Union  SocieUf.  From  the  lastreport,  presented  May  10, 
1830,  we  gather  the  following  facts.  A  floating  chapel  has  been  stationed  at  one  place  for 
twelve  years,  at  which  religious  services  are  statedly  held,— thirteen  Bethel  meetings  are 
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held  weekly  on  die  river, — ^forty-three  ehips  have  hoisted  the  Bethel  flag,  for  the  6r^ 
time,  the  past  year — ^for  one  pra3ring  sailor  eight  years  ago,  there  are  fourteen  now, — one 
pious  captain,  in  1814,  Icnew  of  only  two  religious  masters  at  the  port  from  which  he 
sails,  now  he  is  personally  acquainted  with  fifty>three,— -divine  service  has  been  conduct- 
ed by  one  man  on  board  165  coal  boats, — ^thirty-two  boxes  of  books  have  been  granted  to 
Sttlors  during  the  past  year,  and  1,766  volumes  lent, — forty  children  are  supported  in  the 
Merchant  Seamens'  Orphan  Asylum. 

VI.    Societies  for  the  Promotion  of  General  Heligioua  Objects. 

1.  British  Rtformation  Society,  This  society  was  formed  in  1828,  with  a  view  to 
promote  the  true  principles  of  Protestantism.  Its  exertions  are  chiefW  directed  to  Ireland, 
where  it  holds  public  meetings  for  disputation  and  the  circulation  of  religious  tracts.  In 
England,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  the  artifices  of  the  papists,  &c.,  and 
in  Scotland,  papacy  is  gainmg  ground.  But  in  Ireland  the  success  of  the  society  has  been 
great.  Sixty-five  meetings  had  been  held  in  the  province  of  Munster.  The  number  of 
readers  is  thirty-nine,  of  whom  twenty-five  are  engaged  in  Ireland,  and  one  at  Rome !  At 
Manchester  a  meeting  was  held  for  discussion,  at  which  4,000  persons  were  present,  and 
6,000  outside.  At  Limerick,  one  of  the  principal  popish  districts  in  Ireland,  discussions  had 
been  held  for  three  days  in  succession.  At  Glasgow,  such  was  the  Interest  which  their 
operations  excited,  that  30,000  persons  failed  of  obtaining  admission  to  the  meetings. 

2.  Christian  £utniction  Society,  for  the  dissemination  of  the  truths  of  Scripture,  in  dis- 
tricts where  there  is  little  religious  instruction,  particularly  in  London,  by  means  of  teach- 
ers and  libraries.  In  the  last  report,  1830,  it  is  stated,  that  there  are  connected  with  the 
institution,  fifty-four  associations;  1,101  gnUuitous  visiters,  who  had  under  their  benevolent 
care,  26,914  families,  including  at  least  134,000  individuals;  making  an  increase  of  12,000 
individuals  since  the  preceding  report  There  are  also  sixty  stations  for  reading  the 
Scriptures  and  prayer,  and  twenty-eight  loan  libraries. 

8.  Irish  Society  of  London,  The  great  object  of  this  society  is  to  circulate  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  native  tongue  of  the  Irish,  as  that  to  the  people  of  Ireland  possesses  charms, 
which  belong  to  no  oUier.  Number  of  schools,  491;  pupils,  16,896;  10,000  readers  in 
their  native  tongue  had  been  added  in  1829-30.  Most  gratifying  testimonials  of  the 
good,  which  this  society  is  accomplishing,  are  constantiy  brought  to  light 

4.  IRrhemian  Society,  formed  for  the  establishment  of  schools,  and  for  the  support  of 
scriptural  readers  in  Ireland.  Day  schools  625,  containing  51,078  scholars,  of^whom 
21,330  have  been  Roman  Catholics.  Adult  schools  274,  containing  10,982  scholars.  Sun- 
day schools  392,  containing  17,841  scholars,  who  are  all  instructed  by  gratuitous  teachers. 
Sixty-four  persons  are  employed  as  inspectors  or  scriptural  readers.  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments circulated  during  the  year,  26,386;  in  all,  235,781  copies. 

5.  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Religious  lAberty.  The  great  object  of  this  society  is 
to  promulgate  and  maintain  the  vitally  important  principle,  "  That  it  is  the  essential  and 
unalienable  right  of  every  man  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  con- 
science." The  measures  which  they  desire  to  accomplish  are,  some  improvements  in 
the  Toleration  Acts, — the  correction  of  abuses  in  regard  to  the  burial  of  Dissenters, — 
the  amendment  of  a  law  by  which  Baptists  are  excluded  from  the  rites  of  burial, — 
the  conversion  of  marriage  into  a  civil  contract,  relieving  Dissenters  from  a  pom- 
pulsory  celebration  of  marriage,  by  a  rite  to  which  tiiey  are  conscienciously  opposed, — ^to 
exempt  all  places  of  religious  worship  from  poor  rates,  &c.  &c.  About  seventy  cases 
came  before  the  attention  of  the  committee  during  the  year  1829-30.  Legal  advice 
and  directions  were  given,  which  in  many  cases  resulted  favorably.  John  Wilks,  Esq., 
of  London,  is  a  most  fearless,  gifted  and  unwearied  assertor  of  the  claims  of  this  societ^. 
Its  funds  are  procured  by  donations  of  £2  from  each  of  the  dissenting  congregations  in 
England,  and  of  £l  from  those  in  Wales. 

VII.    Societies  for  the  Promotion  of  Education, 

1.  Society  for  Promoting  Ecclesicutical  Knowledge,  The  object  of  this  sodety  is  to 
circulate,  by  books  and  tracts,  useful  information  on  subjects  connected  with  the  scriptural 
eovemment  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  monthly  publications  of  the  society  are  on  the 
following  subjects :  1.  On  Free  Inquiry  in  Religion.  2.  Christ  the  only  King  of  his 
Church.  3.  State  of  the  World  at  the  Christian  Epoch.  4.  Importance  of  Correct  Views, 
on  the  Constitution  of  the  Church,  and  on  the  Constitution  of  the  Primitive  Churchea, 
6.  Historical  Series. 

2.  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  At  the  central  school  of  the  society  there  are 
twenty  Arab  youtlis,  sent  thither  by  the  governor  of  Egypt.  In  six  months  they  were 
able  to  read  and  write  English.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  selection  and  training  of 
schoolmasters, — who  exert  such  a  powerful  influence  over  children  and  their  parents; 
and  of  whom  there  are  20,000  in  England  and  Wales.    Fifty- two  had  applied,  in  1829-30, 
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Sat  permiflioD  to  learn  die  system  of  tiie  society ;  tvrenty-siz  had  been  receired.  Hue 
society  have  established  schools  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world.  In  Sweden  they  have 
192  schools,  and  12,000  scholars.  In  Russia,  the  emperor  has  ordered  thirteen  mastecs 
Id  introduce  the  system  into  the  provinces. 

8.  Book  Soeietv^for  Promoting  Rdigiotu  Xhotoledge  among  the  Poor.  In  the  speech 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wood,  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  this  society,  we  find  the  foUowinf 
interesting  &cts.  In  the  year  1299,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  could  not  obtain  the  loan  of 
a  Bible  with  marginal  annotations,  even  from  his  own  convent,  without  giving  a  bond, 
drawn  up  with  great  solemnity.  The  prior  and  convent  of  Rochester,  at  a  certain  time, 
declared  expressly,  that  they  would,  every  year,  pronounce  the  irrevocable  sentence  of 
damnation  on  that  man  who  should  dare  to  purloin  or  conceal  a  latin  translation  of  Aristo* 
tie's  Physics.  Before  the  year  1800,  the  library  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  consisted  of 
a  few  tracts  only,  which  were  chained  or  kept  in  chests.  This  is  an  old  society  lately 
revived. 

4.  ATUional  School  Society.  Principally  supported  by  the  established  church.  There 
are  now  receiving  instruction  in  the  schools  of  the  society,  216,517  children.  During  the 
past  year  113  new  schools  have  been  established,  and  an  addition  to  the  number  of  scholars 
of  11,000.  The  central  school  contains  586  boys,  and  195  girls.  Several  of  the  speakers, 
at  the  late  anniversary,  urged  on  the  attention' of  the  meeting,  the  importance  of  eom^ 
bining  manual  labor  unth  »tudy.  This  Fociety  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  king, 
and  an  the  Protestant  bishops.    It  adopts  the  system  of  Dr.  Bell. 

In  addition  to  the  societies  which  we  have  noticed,  we  have  before  us  a  list  of  no  less 
ihin  forty ^  which  would  appropriately  come  under  this  head,  and  some  of  which  act  on 
an  extensive  scale. 

VIII.    Bible  and  Tract  Societies. 

1.  Mnal  and  Military  Bible  Society,  The  number  of  copies  of  the  Scriptures  dis- 
tributed last  year,  was  18,283;  since  the  formation  of  the  society,  244,477.  To  29 
regiments  and  corps,  3,135  Bibles  and  Testaments  have  been  given  ;  to  the  East  India 
Company's  troops  in  Bengal,  2,057.  Since  1823,  when  the  duke  of  York  ordered  that 
each  soldier  should  be  furnished  with  a  Bible,  40,000  copies  have  been  distributed  through 
the  army ;  6,000  more  than  had  been  distributed  in  the  24  years  preceding. 

2.  Prayer  Book  and  HomUy  Society.  In  the  river  Thames,  near  the  Port  of  London, 
100,000  seamen  are  constantly  employed,  besides  16,000  watermen  and  lighter  men. 
Of  all  the  ships,  which  come  into  the  river,  two  thirds  have  been  supplied  with  religious 
instruction,  by  the  performance  of  divine  service,  regularly,  on  the  Sabbath.  During  the 
year,  1,025  prayer  books  have  been  distributed  in  the  Thames,  889  homilies  bestowed 
gratuitously,  and  1,022  select  homilies.  There  are  122  commanders,  who  have  divine 
service  on  board  their  ships  statedly ;  252,  occasionally ;  262  wholly  neglect  it. 

3.  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  During  the  last  year,  111  new  branch  soci- 
eties have  been  formed,  and  484,424  Bibles  and  Testaments  issued.  The  entire  issues  of 
Ae  society,  since  its  formation,  are  six  millions  one  hundred  and  nineteen  thousand  three 
hundred  and  seventy-six. 

4.  Religious  Tract  Society,  This  society  has  publbhed,  during  the  last  year,  170 
new  works,  making  a  total,  since  its  commencement,  of  1,800.  The  sale  of  tracts,  the 
last  year,  has  produced  the  sum  ot  £19,000.  The  total  number  issued  during  the  year, 
was  10,900,000 ;  since  its  commencement,  it  has  issued,  in  49  languages,  upwards  of  140 
millions  of  tracts.    Its  daily  issues  are  about  84,000. 

IX.    Sabbath  School  Societies. 

1.  Sunday  School  Union,  Issues  of  books  and  school  requisites,  during  the  year 
I829-4M),  amounted  to  869,841.  A  new  series  of  class  books,  adapted  to  the  improved 
modes  of  instruction  have  been  compiled.  The  subject  of  Bible  classes  has  been  brought 
before  the  public,  by  an  address  from  the  committee  ;  and  ministers,  in  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  have  formed  them  in  their  congregations.  Several  clothing  associations 
have  been  formed,  by  which  hundreds  of  poor  children  have  been  supplied  with  raiment 
The  whole  number  of  Sunday  schools  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  reported,  is  9,896 ; 
teachers,  97,747 ;  scholars,  1,019,698,  being  an  increase  within  the  last  year  of  40,600. 

2.  Stmday  School  Society.  Schools  assisted,  (267  for  the  first  time,)  404,  containing 
87,197  scholars ;  English  spelling  books  distributed,  31,539;  Welsh,  12,171;  Alphabets 
and  monosyllables  on  boards,  in  English,  6,958 ;  in  Welsh,  6,110 ;  Primers,  6,906 ;  En- 
glish Bibles  and  Testaments,  6343 ;  Welsh,  2,463. 

X.    Home  Missionary  Societies, 

1«  London  Binerant  Society.  (A  Home  Missionary  Institution.)  This  society  is  in- 
^utded  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  Christ  in  those  villages  which  are  destitute  of  it,  with- 
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in  fifteen  nules  round  London,  by  means  of  preaching,  establishine  achools,  and  diBMbn- 
ting  tracts.  Stations  are  occupied  in  27  villages ;  the  preaching  oftfae  goqiel  is  attended 
by  about  12,600  persons,  and  tiie  children  in  the  Sunday  schoote,  amount  to  1,000. 

2.  Home  MisHonary  Society,  designed  to  i^read  the  gospel  trough  the  country.  It 
has  provided  for  the  uistnicdon  of  20,000  villagers,  and  about  5,000  children.  It  has 
about  80  county  associations. 

8.  Baptist  Home  JkKstionary  Society,  It  supports,  in  a  sreat  degree,  about  30  mis- 
sionaries, and  extends  aid  to  more  than  60  itinerant  and  viuage  preachers,  stationed  in 
various  places,  from  the  Land's  End  to  the  Orimeys. 

4.  Oeneral  Baptist  Home  Mtssumary  Society.  Supported  by  the  General  BiqitislB. 
We  have  seen  no  account  of  their  proceedmgs.* 

Miscellanies.  Considerable  interest  has  recently  been  excited  in  England,  on  the 
subject  of  the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath.  Various  addresses  have  been  made,  and  pam- 
phletB  written.  The  bishop  of  London,  has  called  the  attention  of  his  clergy  to  the  fear- 
ful profanation  of  the  Sabbath  in  London.  A  petition  has  been  sent  to  Parliament,  and 
favorablv  received,  from  above  14,000  bakers  in  London  and  the  suburbs,  praying  that  the 
law,  which  now  allows  dinners  to  be  baked  on  the  Sabbath,  within  a  certain  distance,  mi^t 
be  altered.  Not  less  than  45,000  copies  of  newspapers  are  circulated  in  London  on  Uie 
Sabbath,  and  read  probably  by  250,000  people. 

Means  have  been  adopted  in  various  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  for  the  promotion  of 
revivals  of  religion.  Several  interesting  and  powerful  articles,  on  the  subject,  have  uh 
peared  in  the  London  Magazines,  particularly  two  or  three  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev  Mr. 
James,  of  Birmingham.  On  the  29th  of  November,  1829,  a  meeting  of  49  ministers  was 
held,  in  London,  and  on  the  3d  of  December  another,  at  which  63  clergymen  were  pre- 
sent, to  conader  the  importance  of  a  general  revival  of  religion.  Both  meetings  were 
marked  with  great  solemnity,  and  were  attended  with  important  results.  In  November, 
all  the  London  Baptist  Churches,  observed  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer. 

In  Wales,  the  number  of  ministers  and  chapels  has  doubled  within  half  a  century,  and 
the  number  of  professing  Christians  trebled.  It  is  supposed  that  within  one  year,  (1828-8,) 
more  than  8,000  souls  were  added  to  the  churches  in  South  Wales. 

ScoTLAirn. 

We  have  not  the  means,  at  present,  to  give  anything  like  an  adequate  account  of  the 
moral  and  religious  condition  of  Scotland.  This  we  may  attempt  in  the  next  volume  of 
the  Register.  Great  exertions  are  made  to  extend  the  school  system  in  the  Highlands, 
to  promote  the  moral  improvement  of  Glasgow,  and  Eldinburgh,  and  recently  to  stay  the 
progress  of  intemperance.  Many  meetings  have  been  held  in  Scotland,  and  in  her  sister 
kingdoms.  Six  editions  of  Beecher's  Sermons  on  Intemperance,  have  been  published  in 
Great  Britain.! 

Ireland. 

Catholic  Emancipation.  Previously  to  1793,  all  the  Irish  Cafliolics  were  ex- 
cluded from  public  offices,  and  from  participation  in  the  choice  of  members  of  Parliament 
In  1798,  the  Msh  Act,  so  called,  was  passed,  which  conferred  on  the  Catholics  the  elec- 
tive franchise,  threw  open  to  them  all  employments  in  the  army  in  Ireland,  and  all  offices 
in  the  navv.  They  continued  to  be  excluded  from  80  public  offices,  and  from  Parliament. 
In  1801,  the  union  between  England  and  Ireland  was  eflfected,  but  no  relief  was  secured 
for  the  Catholics.  In  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  the  king  to  Catholic  emancipation, 
William  Pitt,  and  his  colleagues,  resigned  their  places  in  1801.  In  1822,  Mr.  Canning 
carried  a  bill  through  the  Commons  by  a  majority  of  22,  giving  a  seat  in  Parliament  to 
the  Catholics ;  it  was  lost  in  the  Lords.  On  the  10th  of  April,  1829,  the  bill  was  carried 
by  Mr.  Peel,  through  the  Commons,  with  a  majority  of  178 ;  and  by  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, in  the  Lords,  with  a  majority  of  104.  By  this  bill  the  Catholics  are  made  eligi- 
ble to  all  offices  of  State,  except  four.  They  are  still  excluded  from  places  connected 
with  the  Church  Establishment.  In  order  to  entitle  them  to  the  right  of  suffi-age,  a  real 
estate  is  necessary,  of  £10  annual  income.^ 

*  Wa  do  not  givean^  itatotnants  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  different  Foreign  JUittioiuarf 
Boeittie$f  a«  the  meet  important  facts  are  detailed  in  connexion  with  the  various  stations. 

t  From  a  statement  made  in  Parliament,  it  seems  ih^t  the  qaantity  of  spirits  consumed  in  Ensland  and 
wales  has  increased  during  the  last  30  years,  from  13,000,000  to  24,000,000  > alb.,  or  e««  hundrmptr  e»nt^ 
while  the  popolalion  ha*  increased  but  fifty  per  eeuL  The  quantity  or  malt  now  made  is  less  than  it 
was  in  1787,  ardent  spirits  having  taken  the  place  of  malt  liquors. 

t  We  hope  to  be  able,  at  some  future  time,  to  give  a  condensed  and  accnrate  vieW,  of  the  varioos  efforts, 
for  the  moral  and  spiritonl  good  of  this  long  afflicted  island.    The  number  of  Catholien  in  Ireland,  is 
6/X)0,000 ;  ia  Great  Britain,  1,000,000.    The  Catholic  clergy  In  Ireland,  are  about  4,600  ia  nomber. 
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ExTnrr.  The  length  of  this  continent  is  upwards  of  9,000  miles ;  its  breadth,  on  an 
arerage,  from  1,600  to  1,800 ;  its  area  about  15,000,000  square  miles. 

DiFFERKiTT  Classks.  1.  JVhites,  descended  from  Spanish,  Portuguese,  British, 
French,  Dutch,  Danish,  German,  and  Russian  colonists.  2.  JVegroett  descendants  of 
Africans,  forced  from  their  native  country,  and  mostly  held  in  bondage.  8.  IhdioaUf  the 
aborigines,  scattered  over  the  whole  continent  The  numbers  of  the  different  classes, 
as  estmiated  by  Humboldt,  are  as  follows : — 

Indians, 8,600,000 

Africans, 6,600,000 

Mixed  races, 6,500,000 

Whites, 18,500,000 

Total,    .    .  85,100,000 
BaltM  estimates  the  whole  population  at  89,000,000,  and  distributes  It  as  follows : — 


CokMnbia* 

Pern, 

Bolivia, 

CUE, 

Rio  de  la  Plata, 


6,000,000 
2,800,000 
1,700,000 
1,800,000 
1,400,000 
700,000 


I 


Netherlands  Amer.  114,000 
Russian  <«         60,000 

Central  •*    1,650,000 

Mexico,  7,500,000 

United  States,    11,600,000 


Paraguay,  2,600,000 

HayS,  950,000 

Spanish  America,  1,240,000 
French        «*  240,000 

Danish         "  110,000 

English       "       2,290,000 

There  is  yet  space  and  a  fertile  soil,  for  the  subsistence  of  more  than  500,000,000. 

The  following  divirion  has  been  made  according  to  the  languages  used. 

Number  of  those  who  speak  the  English  language, 12,600,000 

the  Spanish  language,  .    .....    10,174,000 

the  Portuguese  language,      ....      8,740,000 

the  Indian  languages, 7,698,000 

the  French  language 1,242,000 

the  Dutch,  Danuh,  Swedish,  and  Russian,     216,000 

Lopez  estimates  the  number  of  Indian  languages  at  1,600.    Humboldt  resolves  them 
into  two  original  tongues — ^the  Toltecan  and  Apalachian. 

History  ot  Disco vsbt. 
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Coontry. 


Cdba, 

Oiber  West  Indies; 

Nefribuodland, 

Coadaent. 

Eastern  Coasis,  N.  A. 

Brazil, 


Golf  of  Mexico, 
Casada, 


Pen, 

Magdiao  Siraiu, 
North  America, 
Caiifoniia, 
Chifa', 

BCaesofPotosi, 
Davit's  Straits, 
HndRm's  Ba  v, 
Chesapeake  Bay, 
Cape  Horn, 
FvoniBU  Ocean, 
la. 


Data.  By  whom  diieoTered,  and  remarki. 

950  By  the  Icelanders.    EIricks  Raude,  sooth  as  ftu-  as  Florida. 

1492  Columbus  discovered  San  Salvador,  October  11  or  12. 

1492  Colombos. 

1493  Columbus,  in  his  second  voyage. 

1497  Joha  Cabot,  ao  Eogiisfaman. 

1498  Columbus.    North  Coast  of  South  America. 

1499  Oj^do.    Amerigo  Vespucci. 

1500  Alvarez.    Called  Brazil,  from  iu  red  wood. 
liSOl  Coler9al,  a  Portocuese. 

150S  Colombos,  in  his  last  voyaee. 

1508  Thomas  Aubert.    Before  bv  flshenneo. 

1512  Ponce  de  Leon,  a  Spaniard. 

1515  Perez  de  la  Rua. 

1519  Magellan,  under  Charles  V.    Ship  went  round  the  worid. 

1534  Verazzani  travelled  from  Florida  to  Newfoundland. 

1535  Cortez. 

1537  Almaj^,  one  of  the  conquerors  of  Peru. 

1545  Spaniards. 

1587  Davis,  an  Englishman. 

1607  Hudson,  aa  Englishman,  in  bis  third  voyage.    Killed. 

1607  John  Smith. 

1616  Le  Maire  and  Schouten,  Dutchmen. 

1636  Russians,  first  Russian  ships  sailed  down  the  Lena. 

1673  Elzploreo  by  the  French,  w  1682. 


1728    Behring,  Dane,  found  the  two  continenu  separated  29  miles. 
1804-^-6    Lewis  and  Clark.    Also  Columbia  River. 


Befarii^s  Straits, 
MissooTjy 

''"'ASri""**'  1819-22^  I  ^*P^"  ^"^'  ^  ''***  ^  ^'  ^^  P™nklin  to  149<»  W.  Long. 

Spanish  Amxrica. 
The  new  republics  are  m  so  distracted  a  condition,  and  so  little  is  now  attempting  for 
their  moral  improvement,  that  we  shall  necessarily  be  very  brief  in  our  remarks.    Revo- 
hitioD  fellows  rev<dution,  so  rapidly,  that  tiia  general  division  of  the  countries,  and  the 
oatlines  of  their  geography  can  hardly  be  ascertained. 

VOL.    Ill  8 
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BiBiiSS.  The  ODiiasion  of  tiie  Apocrypha,  botfa  by  &e  American,  and  British  and  Fareipi 
Bible  Societies,  has  been  eageriy  seized,  as  a  pi«text  for  prohibiting  the  circulatioa  of 
the  Scriptures.  In  Mexico,  an  edict  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  at  first  nearly  put 
an  end  to  the  sales,  but  they  are  beginning  to  revive.  In  1829,  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  forwarded  11,400  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  or  parts  of  them.  Messrs. 
Thomson  and  Matthews,  their  agents,  put  into  circulation  nearly  12,000  copies.  A  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Bible  Society  says^ 
that  in  the  State  of  Chihuapa,  wifi  121,000  inhabitants,  he  believes  that  there  are  not 
more  than  six  or  eight  copies  of  the  Spanish  Bible.  His  duties  have  led  him  into  every 
part  of  the  State.  In  Buenos  Ayres,  the  Rev.  Theophilus  Parvin,  and  Mr.  Garcia  have 
carried  the  Scriptures  from  house  to  house,  and  found  multitudes  of  people  utterly  igno- 
rant of  their  contents.  Yet  here  a  wide  door  is  open,  and  no  o^montion  has  succeeded  in 
closing  it    The  American  Society  has  sent  a  small  quantity  to  Carthagena. 

Tracts.  The  Rev.  William  Torrey,  at  Buenos  Ayres,  has  written  a  small  tract  in 
Spanish,  on  the  duty  of  circulating  the  Scriptures  among  the  common  people,  which,  it 
is  hoped,  will  do  much  good.  The  London  Tract  Society  have  printed  16  publications 
for  Spanish  children  and  youth.  During  the  last  year,  they  sent  60,000  sermons,  tracts, 
and  children's  books  to  Spanish  America ;  10,000  were  sent  to  Mexico,  and  all  purchased 
as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  they  had  arrived.  The  Society  have  since  sent  88,000 
more.  The  Spanish  and  French  Translation  Society,  have  printed  6,|600  copies,  chiefly 
of  larger  works,  for  the  benefit  of  these  provinces. 

West  Ikdies  and  GtriANA. 

Wesleyan  Missionary  Society.  J.  Felvus,  J.  Hodge,  £.  Wood,  M.  Banks,  mlasiona- 
rieson  the  island  8t,  Christopher  ;  T.  Harrison,  R.  Hawkins,  J.  Manley,  J.  Cadman,  J. 
Cullingford,  on  the  island  jSntigua  ;  J.  Brownell,  6.  Beard,  T.  Pugh,  J.  Crofts,  on  the 
Bahamas ;  J.  Home  in  Bermuda ;  J.  Cox,  E.  Frazer,  on  Dominica ;  J.  Fletcher,  E. 
Grieves,  on  Grenada ;  W.  Hunt,  on  St,  Bartholomew  ;  T.  K.  Hyde,  B.  Gartside,  in 
JVcom;  T.  Payne,  J.  Wood,  Jr.  on  Trinidad;  T.  Morgan,  T.  Murray,  J.  Barry,  D.  Kerr, 
J.  Orton,  J.  Edney,  P.  Duncan,  W.  Crookes,  J.  Whitehouse,  on  Jamaica ;  A.  White- 
house,  J.  Burton,  W.  F.  Pichott,  at  Tortola ;  J.  Edmonson,  Jr.  W.  Fidler,  T.  Lofihouse, 
in  Demerara;  S.  P.  Wooley,  W.  H.  Rale,  R.  Homabrook,  J.  Mortier,  J.  Cheesewright, 
at  St.  Vincent;  W.  Clough,  at  Montserrat;  St.  D.  Baduy,  htHauti;  H.  Britten,  at 
jSnguilly ;  M.  Rayner,  J.  Briddon,  at  Barbadoes ;  W.  Dawson,  at  St,  Eustatius ;  J. 
Nelson,  at  St.  Martins  ;  J.  Rathbone,  E.  Vigis,  at  Tbbago, 

Total,  (from  report  1829,)  20  islands ;  59  missionaries ;  60  assistants ;  whites  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Society,  1,079 ;  free  colored,  6,910 ;  slaves,  24,086 ;  total,  free  color- 
ed and  slaves,  80,996 ;  in  the  year  1829,  about  2,600  increase ;  children  instructed^  ten 
thottsand. 

JVetherlands  Missionary  "Society,  F.  A.  Wix,  in  Guiana,  ministers  to  a  congregation 
of  146  colored  people ;  Mr.  Abkenius  at  Paramaribo,  has  been  the  means  of  converting 
many  of  the  heathen  to  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel. 

Scottish  Misiionary  Society,  Messrs.  Blym,  Chamberlain,  and  Watson,  continue  their 
labors,  with  much  success,  on  the  island  of  Jamaica.  Many  of  the  whites  greatly  favor  the 
mission.    Scholars  of  all  descriptions,  600 ;  communicants,  43 ;  inquirers,  200. 

London  Missionary  Society,  Mr.  W^ray,  continues  to  labor  at  Berbice;  J.  Ketley, 
at  Demerara ;  200  communicants ;  110  catechumens ;  166  Sunday  scholars. 

Gospel  Propagation  Society.  This  Society  has  nearly  400  slaves  as  property !  on 
its  Codrington  estates,  in  Barbadoes.  The  coarse  pursued  by  this  society,  meets  with 
severe  and  just  reprehension,  in  Great  Britain.  Sunday  markets,  it  seems,  are  allowed 
on  the  estates,  from  dawn  till  9  o'clock. 

United  Brethren,    (Missions  commenced  in  1782.) 
Ial«nda,&e.      No.  of  Stationi.  MinionariM.  No.  Baptized.    Conn. 

^Sybrecht,  Jungbans,  Staude,  Keil,  Blttt,  Schlndler,  1 

(     mas,  Kleint,  Schmitz,  Zelzcbe,  1 

Antigua,  6  \^^^^;i^°^^l^^''  ^'^^*  Kochle,Rob.J  g^jg      ^^ 

St.Kitt8,  2  Johannes,  Sbick.  Hoch,  Klose,  t^5^  1,172 

Barbadoes,  2  Branner,  Seitx,  Taylor,  208  107 

Jamaica,  4  Ellis,  Zorn,  Pfeifier,  Light,  Scholefield,  1,451  896 

Tobago,  Rickaecker,  16 

Sarinam,  2  Genth,  Graf,  Boebmer,  Voigt,  Hartmann,  717  888 

Total,  (from  last  survey,)  28  stations ;  86,629  negroes  under  the  care  of  the  mission- 
aries ;  of  whom  12,450  were  communicants ;  6,951  baptized  children ;  7,318  baptized 
adults,  not  communicants ;  8,418  candidates  for  baptism ;  49  missionaries ;  (probably) 
40  assistants. 
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B^H$t  MMimuBry  Soeiehf,  In  Jamaica,  6  atatioiM  and  18  subordinate  places;  11 
miMioDariee ;  10,000  eommunicanta ;  being  an  increase  within  21  months  preceding,  of 

General  Bapiist  MMonary  Society.  Jamaica,  3  stations  with  branches ;  Bromley, 
and  Albop,  missionaries ;  276  commumcants ;  1,000  inquirers. 

Chwreh  Miseionary  Society.  Jamaica,  Antigua,  Demerara,  Essequibo ;  4  European, 
14  native  teachers  ;  827  scholars. 

MiscKLi^Airsous.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  have  granted,  within  the 
year,  775  Bibles  and  2,500  Testaments.  The  Slave  Conversion,  and  Negro  Slave  Relief 
Societies,  are  actively  engaged  in  the  noble  work  of  negro  improvement 

Gekkrai.  Summary, — West  Indies. 
Na  Societies.  Station*.    Minionariet.  Asaiit  Com.  Baptiied.      Inquirers.  Sebolart. 

18  to  20  70  or  80         130  100         55,060        15,000*       5,000        10,000 

Osirs&Ai*  RxMARKs.  1.  The  missions,  whose  statistics  we  have  given,  are  mostly 
on  the  Danish  and  British  West  India  Islands.  2.  The  great  impediment  to  the  progress 
of  Christianity,  is  the  influence  of  the  slave  system— to  which  manv  planters  are  resolved 
pertiiiacioual^  to  adhere.  8.  A  most  striking  proof  of  tiie  value  of  religious  instruction*, 
upon  slaves,  is  furnished  from  the  fact,  that  oAo  or  50,000  belonging  to  the  Wesley  an  Meth- 
odist communities,  not  one  has  ever  been  concerned  in  any  insurrection.  4.  Slaves  are  con- , 
stantly  decreasing  in  the  British  West  Indies.  In  six  years  the  diminution  was  28,000.  ■ 
One  third  of  the  sugar  plantations  in  Jamaica  have  been  sold  by  auction.  Most  of  the 
planters  are  bankrupt 


IXDIANS   WITHIN   THE   UNITED   StATES. 

Tribe.  Reeideooe. 

Sl  John's,  Passamaqooddies,  Penobacots,  Maine, 

Manhpee,  Herring  Pond,  Troy,  Martha's  Vineyard,        Massachusetts, 
Narragansett,  Rhode  Island, 

Mobegan,  Slonington,  Groton,  Connecticut, 

Seoecas.  Tuscaroras,  Ooeidos,  Onondagas,  Caytigas,  )  ^^^  y^  i^ 
Stock  bridge,  5  ' 

Nettawajs,  Catawrbas,  Va.  and  S.  Carolina, 

Wjrasdotts,  Sbawnees,  Ottowas^  Senecas,  ic  Delawares,  Ohio, 
Wjandolts,  Potawatomies,  Cbippewas,  Ouowas,  and  )  Mjrkiean 


Pop. 

956 

750 
420 
400 


Acres  land. 
92;S60 


Winoebaeoes, 
Miami,  and  Eel  River, 
Kaskas,  Saaks,  Foxes.  Menonieenees, 
Poiawaiomies,  and  Chippeways, 
Creeks, 
Cherakees, 
Cbocuiws, 

Seminoles,  and  otiiers. 
Thirteen  tribes  in  Louisiana, 
Fife  tribes  in  Missouri, 
0»ges,  and  Piankesha^vs, 
Chen)kees,  Choctaws,  6cc. 
Chickasaws, 


9^587,920 
7,272,676 

4^032,640 

44,806 

3,491,840 

6,700    12,868,660 

3,626    15,706,000 

Total,  69  tribes ;  129,266  Indians ;  77,402,318  acres  of  land.    The  whole  number  of 
Indians  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  east  and  west  of  the  Mississippi,  is  300,000. 

The  United  States  have  acquired,  by  treaty,  at  various  times,  the  foUowung  tracts 

of  land: — 

Acree. 


Indiana, 
Illinois, 

Indiana  and  Illinois,  3,900 
Geo.  and  Alabama,  20,000 
Geo.  Ala.  &  Tenn.  9,000 
Miss,  and  Alabama,  21,000 
Florida,  6,000 

1,313 

6.810 

Mo.  and  Arkansas,      6,407 

Arkansas, 

Mississippi, 


3,000 
4,300 

6,143   246,676 

497    171,000 
1,863    222,301 

28,316   7,057,920 

1,073    10,104.000 
6,706     6,314,660 


Ohio, 

24354388 

Indiana, 

16,243,685 

Illinois, 

24384,744 

Louisiana, 

2,492,000 

Alabama, 

19,686,660 

Mississippi, 

12,475,231 

Missouri, 

Michigan, 

Arkansas, 


Acret. 
36,169,388 
17,561,470 
55,451,904 


Total,        209,219365 


The  United  States  pay  to  diflferent  tribes  the  following  amount  of  per- 
manent annuities, ^108,875 

Limited  annuities,  to  end  in  ten  years, 61,200 


Total,    .    . 


$179,576 


*  Doobtlesfl  much  too  low  an  estimate.    It  does  not  of  eoarie  include  the  eommunicaati. 
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Tribt.  Station. 

Labrador,  Naiu, 

Hopedale, 

Okkak, 
Upper  Canada,  New  Fairfield, 


MiSBIOlfS  AMONG  THB  NoBTH  AmBBICAN  IxDIANS. 

1.  VniUd  Brethren, 

Date.  MiHionariei. 

ypjQ  5  Mueller,  Morbardt,  Henn,  Hertzbef|^, 


1770 


1734 


Mentzel, 
Meisner,    Stock,   Koemer,  Fritsche, 

Lundberg, 
Stoerman,  Kmock,  Knaus,  Kuoatb, 

Beck,  Glitsch, 
Lueckenhack,  Haman, 
Byban,  Eden. 


Com. 

Cong. 

90 

231 

64 

182 

110 

387 

36 

184 

Chcrokees,        Spring  Place,  Oochelogy, 

2.  Episcopal  Jlfyeianary  Society. 

This  society  have  established  a  mission  at  Green  Bay ;  in  part  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Oneida  Indians  at  Fox  river.    Rev.  Mr.  Cadel,  missionary. 

8.  Cfumberland  Pre$byterian$. 

One  station  at  Charity  Hall,  among  the  Chiclcasaw  Indians ;  20  scholars ;  Robert  Bell, 
missionary. 

4.  Jhneriean  Baptist  Board. 

Station  at  Carey,  among  the  Putawatomies :  Isaac  McCoy,  missionary ;  2  assistants, 
50  scholars.  At  Thomas^  Miehigan,  among  the  Ottawas ;  3  assistants ;  20  scholars.  At 
the  Valley  Totons,  among  the  Cherokees  of  North  Carolina :  Evan  Jones,  mission- 
ary ;  2  assistants ;  24  communicants ;  21  scholars.    At  WUhingtony  .Alabama,  among  the 

Creeks; Compere,  missionary.    At  Hickory  Log,  Ga.  among  the  Cherokees: 

Duncan  0*Briant,  missionary ;  20  scholars.  At  Sault  de  St,  Marie :  Abel  Bingham, 
missionary ;  3  assistants ;  40  scholars.  There  is  an  academy  at  Great  Crossings,  Soott 
Co.,  Kentucky ;  98  scholars,  of  whom  14  are  communicants.  The  students  are  sup- 
ported from  the  annuities  paid  to  the  respective  tribes,  to  which  they  belong,  by  the 
United  States. 

5.  Methodist  Episcopal  Missionary  Society. 


Tribe. 

MiM. 

Mem. 

Schol. 

Tribe. 

MiM. 

Mem. 

SehoL 

Wyandott, 

1 

250 

50 

Mohawk, 

175 

60 

Cherokee, 

19 

786 

Rice  Lake, 

1 

40 

52 

Choctaw, 

3 

4,000 

Mohawk, 

1 

70 

26 

Oneida, 

8 

111 

79 

Schoogoe  Lake, 
Simcoe  Lake, 

1 

40 

Grape  Island,  U.  C. 

1 

120 

SO 

20 

River  Credit, 

1 

140 

56 

Yellow  Head, 

1 

150 

40 

of  information.    The  following  general  sum- 


Some  of  the  above  are  left  blank  for  want 
mary  is  given  in  the  last  report  of  the  Methodist  Missionary  Society. 
Missionaries,  48 ;  Indian  converts,  6,170 ;  learners,  820. 

6.  American  Board  of  Missions. 


Tribe. 

Date. 

StStlOB. 

Mifiionariee. 

Aviat. 

Comm. 

Schol. 

Cherokees, 

1817 

Brainerd, 

6 

2« 

52 

Carniel, 

John  Thompson, 

3 

37 

30 

Creekpath, 
High  Tower, 

William  Potter, 

2 

17 

31 

D.  S.  Battrick, 

27 

19 

Wulslown, 

W.  Chamberlin, 

3 

34 

10 

Haweis, 

# 

3 

38 

8 

Candy's  Creek, 

New  Echola, 

2 

17 

30 

Samuel  Worcester, 

1 

Chickasaws, 

18J7 

Tokshish, 
Martyn, 
Caney  Creek, 

James  Holmes, 
W.  C.  Blair, 

80 

90 

27 

Hugh  Wilson, 

35 

Choctaws, 

1818 

Elliot, 

Mayhew, 

Emmaus, 

Goshen, 

Four  other  stations, 

Harrison  Allen, 
Cyrus  Kingsbury, 

Alfred  Wright, 
C.  Bvington, 
C.  Wasfihurn, 

3 
5 
3 
4 
5 

Cherokees  Arkan. 

18*20 

Pwight, 

7 

11 

90 

Osnges, 

1820 

Union, 

Hopefield, 

Harmony, 

William  F.  Vaill, 
W.  B.  Montgomery, 
Amaaa  Jones, 

3 

1 
5 

Maumee,  Ohio, 

w    ^ 

liWBc  Van  Tassel, 

2 

8 

23 

Mackinaw, 

William  M.  Ferry, 

10 

79 

104 

Stockbridfe, 
New  York  Indiam, 

Statesburg,  Hicb. 

Cutting  Mardi, 
John  Elliot, 

1 

39 

30 

t 

Tuscarora, 

1 

14 

90 

Seneca, 

T.  S.  Harns, 

5 

49 

50 

Cattaraugus, 

Hiram  Smith, 

1 

23 

35 

Total,  29  stations ;  23  missionaries ;  107  assistants ;  656  commumcants ; 

1,084  learners 
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GxKXBAL  SiricMART, — MtHh  American  IndUtfU, 

Stetiims  145 ;  missionaries  200 ;  assistants  317 ;  communicants  7,124 ;  learners  in  the 
schools  8,000 :  [including  the  missionaries^  assistants,  &c.  of  the  Society  for  Propagating 
the  GospeL] 

Preseitt  State  op  the  Soitth  Western  Tribes. 

A  controversy,  of  a  most  solemn  character  has,  for  some  time  past,  agitated  the  people 
of  this  country,  and  some  of  the  more  important  tribes  of  Indians,  on  the  foUowine  ques- 
tion, '*  Have  the  Indian  tribes,  residing  as  separate  communities,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  whites,  a  permanent  title  to  the  territory  which  they  inherited  from  meir  fathers, 
which  they  have  neither  forfeited  nor  sold,  and  which  they  now  occupy  ?"  The  pro- 
gress of  this  controversy  has  been  viewed  with  feelings,  of  most  intense  interest,  through- 
out this  country,  and  by  many  in  Europe.  A  very  respectable  European  periodical 
says,  "  The  United  States  are  in  a  fearful  crisis  of  their  affairs.  They  are  on  their  trial 
before  the  common  Father  and  Lord  of  all :  and  their  future  condition  will  bear  plain  and 
undoubted  testimony,  either  that  their  injustice  has  brought  them  under  His  avenging 
hand,  or  their  equity  hath  conciliated  His  favor  towards  mem  as  a  community.'' 

The  number  of  Indians  immediately  affected  hy  the  decision  of  this  question  is  60,000, 
while  300,000,  at  least,  are  greatly  interested.  The  Indians  contend,  that  neither  the 
government  of  Great  Britain,  the  individual  States,  nor  the  United  States,  have  acquired 
any  title  t9  the  soil,  or  any  sovereignty  over  the  territory,  but  the  title  and  the  sovereign- 
ty have  been,  repeatedly,  guaranteed  to  them  as  a  nation,  by  the  United  States,  in 
treaties  now  binding  on  both  parties.  On  the  other  hand,  those  interested  in  obtaining 
the  lands  of  the  Indians,  assert.  That  Great  Britain,  prior  to  the  Revolution,  daim^ 
entire  sovereignty  within  the  thirteen  United  Colonies,  that  all  these  rights  of  sove- 
leicnty  became  vested  in  thb  States  respectively,  ad  a  consequence  of  the  (teclaration  of 
lufependenee,  and  of  the  treaty  of  1783 ;  that  the  Indians  were  merely  permitted  to  reside 
on  their  lands,  by  the  United  States ;  that  this  permission  is  not  to  be  construed  so  as  to 
deny  to  Georgia,  and  to  individual  States  interested,  the  exercise  of  sovereignty,  &c. 

Not  less  ihsn  fifteen  formal  treaties  have  been  made  between  the  United  Stated,  and 
the  single  tribe  of  Cherokees ;  in  nearly  all  of  which  the  sovereignty  of  the  tribe,  and 
their  tide  to  their  lands,  is  repeatedly  and  most  unequivocally  acknowledged. 

From  1820  to  1827,  various  efibrts  were  made  by  the  people  of  Georgia,  to  obtain  all 
the  lands  of  the  Indians  within  the  chartered  limits  of  the  State.  In  E^cember,  1829, 
the  Legislature  of  Georgia  asserted  that  the  Cherokees  had  no  title  to  their  lands,  and 
that  they  were  simply  tenants  at. will.  Nothing  material  was  done  in  the  administration 
of  Mr.  Adams,  which  closed  in  March,  1829.  In  April  following,  the  Secretary  of  War 
informed  the  Cherokees,  that  the  Indian  nations,  residing  within  the  limits  of  a  State, 
were  entirely  subject  to  the  laws  of  that  State.  In  December,  1828,  the  Legislature  of 
Georgia  passed  an  act  to  extend  the  laws  of  the  State  over  the  Cherokees,  a&r  June  1, 
1830.  Much  feeling  was  now  manifested  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  in  regard  to 
ttie  subject.  In  the  Autumn  of  1829,  a  series  of  papers,  over  the  signature  of  "  William 
Pfenn,*'  appeared  in  the  Washington  National  Intelligencer,  in  which  the  whole  subject 
was  most  ably  discussed,  and  the  rights  of  the  Indians  completely  vindicated.  No  answer 
has  been  attempted  to  be  made  to  them.  These  papers  were  extensively  copied,  and 
were  probably  read  by  several  hundred  thousand  people.  In  the  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent, on  the  opening  ot  Congress,  December,  1829,  it  was  dbtinctly  asserted  that  the  In- 
dians could  not  be  protected  against  die  operation  of  the  laws  of  the  individual  States. 
Petitions,  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  earnestly  praying  Congress  to  protect  the  Indians, 
in  the  secure  enjoyment  of  their  rights,  were  presented,  in  great  numbers  to  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature.  Near  me  close  of  the  session,  the  committees  on  Indian 
affidre,  in  both  Houses,  made  reports  adverse  to  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  and  in  favor  of 
their  removal  west  of  the  Mississippi.  After  a  discussion,  scarcely  equalled  in  interest 
and  solemnity,  since  the  establishment  of  the  government,  the  bill  for  their  removal  pas- 
sed the  Senate,  on  the  24th  of  April,  by  a  vote  of  28  to  20 ;  and  in  the  House,  on  the  26th 
oi  May,  by  a  vote  of  103  to  97. 

UwiTBD   States. 

CoLOftBD  PopuLATiosr.  The  Dumber  of  free  colored  people  in  1820,  was  233,593;  of  Blares,  1,543,688. 
The  ibiTes  doable  their  number  once  in  SO  years.  They  are  rapidly  increasing  in  the  extreme  soothern 
eoootry.  In  South  Carolina,  there  are  one  tkmuand  Jlfiy  five  slaves  to  one  thousand  freemen.  In  Lou- 
iiiaBa,  818  to  1,000.  Tlie  American  Colonization  Society  propo«e  to  remove  the  free  blacks  to  Africa. 
The  iflflnenoa  of  this  Society  on  slavery  is  indirect,  but  powerrul.  (t  has  probably  led  to  the  emancipa- 
tion or4jOQO  or  5,000  slaves.  All  the  important  Ecclesiastical  Bodies  in  the  country,  and  15  of  the  State 
I^fislalores  haw  expressed  a  decided  friendship  for  its  plans.  The  tokens  of  public  favor  have  greatly 
increased  within  a  few  months.  About  |S,000  were  contributed  to  its  funds  In  Massachusetts  near  the 
fourth  of  inly,  1830. 

Cotrvtcn  aitd  Pbisoitzks.  Through  the  exertions  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society,  a  great  change  has 
been  elibeted  in  pablic  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  practicability  of  reclaiming  prisoners  and  conviots,  and 
restoring  them  to  the  enjoyment  of  character  and  happiness.  The  five  Reports  of  the  Prison  Discipline 
Soeietv,  (one  now  in  the  press,)  eonUin  facts  of  sterling  and  inestimable  value,  and  collected  with  untiring 
ftiaidnlty.    la  twelve  of  the  States,  by  the  labors  of  this  Society,  prisons  are  erected,  or  are  erecting,  on  a 
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new  plan,  eombiniDg  nettneti,  order,  great  IndaftrTjMrreet  diaeinline,  and  eeonomj.    The  ineotne  of  Un 
Conneclicut  Prison  over  and  above  all  expenses,  in  18S9  was  ^5,068  94 

SxAMxir.  The  American  E!eanien*t  Friend  Society,  at  New  Tork,  are  taking  measnres  to  employ  mis- 
sionaries at  the  more  important  ports  throughout  the  world,  where  American  SMmen  are  found.  They  are 
providing  boarding  houses  for  seamen,  erecting  chapels,  establishing  savings  banks,  and  register  omoos. 
2,000  seamen  applied  to  the  register  in  Boston,  in  1829;  56  vessels  sail  from  Gloucesteri  Mass.  mtkout  ar- 
dent spiriu ;  133  from  Boston.    There  are  9,000,000  seamen  in  the  world ;  100,000  belong  to  the  U.  States. 

TsMrsRANcx.  The  American  Temperance  Societr  has  14  State  auxiliaries,  about  1,000  or  I4OO 
county,  town,  and  other  auxiliaries,  about  800  of  which  were  formed  in  1829.  In  December.  1899,  it  waa 
estimated  on  the  lowest  calculation  that  one  huiidred  Ihotuand  individuals  had  pledged  themselves  to 
entire  abstinence  from  ardent  spirits.  Probably  the  number  is  now,  150,000  at  least.  The  medical  pro- 
fession have  done  nobly  on  this  subject  More  than  700  instances  were  reported  in  1809,  of  habitual  drunk- 
ards, who  had  thoroughly  reformed.  About  40  distilleries  were  reported  as  having  stopped.  By  the  refor- 
mation, one  town  in  Vermont,  saved,  in  1899, 88,400,  and  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  $100,000.  There 
are  supposed  to  be  10,000  distilleries  in  the  united  States,  and  40,000  persons  who  trade  in  ardent  spirila. 
Were  the  reformation  complete,  $30,000,000  annually  would  be  saved  to  the  country. 

TtLAcr  SociBTixs.  The  American  Tract  Society,  at  New  Tork,  have  issued  498  different  publieationt. 
The  wlrole  number  of  Tracts  printed,  during  the  last  year,  was  5^239,000;  90,000  of  which  «rere  in  French, 
80,000  in  Spanish,  6,000  in  Italian.  The  whole  number  issued  since  the  formation  of  the  society,  is 
90;341,000;  the  whole  number  of  pages,  185,717,^03;  of  the  Tract  Magazine,  66,000  copies  were  circulated 
last  year ;  and  116,050  copies  of  the  Christian  Almanac. 

The  Baptist  General  Tract  Society,  issued,  during  the  last  year,  4,941,000  pages  of  Tracts ;  in  all, 
15,393,000;  number  of  publications,  88 ;  number  of  auxiliaries,  399. 

Sabb  A.TM  ScHooiA  The  American  Sunday  School  Union  has,  in  connexion,  6,654  schools,  61,379  taachen, 
411,009  scholars.  The  Methodist  Sunday  School  Union  have  406  auxiliaries,  9,436  schools,  4,jB79  superia- 
tendents,  3&540  teachers,  158,940  scholars.  Number  of  conversions  of  teachers  and  scholars,  within  three 
▼ears  past,  is  estimated  at  3,000.  The  number  connected  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  we  do  not 
know.  The  whole  number  of  Sabbath  scholars  in  the  United  States^s  about  570,000.  The  whole  number 
of  children,  of  a  proper  age  to  attend  Sabbath  schools,  is,  3^50^000.  The  number  most  be  increased  tweoty- 
four  fold  before  tlie  work  is  done. 

Eduoation  Socixtixs.  The  American  Education  Society  was  formed  in  1816.  In  May,  1897,  it  was 
assisting  156  beneficiaries ;  in  May,  1838. 300;  in  May.  1899^  404 ;  in  Mav.  1830, 594.  Those  assisted  dar- 
ing the  past  year,  were  connected  with  9  Theological  Seminaries ;  19  Collegest  66  Academies  ;  in  all,  94 
Institutions ;  165  were  new  applicants.  About  55  were  licensed  to  preach  in  1899-30.  During  the  last  four 
years,  the  young  men  under  patronage  have  earned  $98,887.  1^  amount  of  appropriations  in  1896-7,  was 
$8,653 ;  in  1899-30,  $98,593.    In  18i26-7,  $90  were  refunded ;  in  1899-30,  $1,007. 

During  the  last  year  the  Massachusetts  Baptist  Education  Society  has  changed  its  title  to  the  Northern 
Baptist:  embracing  the  New  England  States.    It  has  under  patronage  about  w  young  men. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  General  Assembly,  have  aided  55  daring  the  last  year :  36  new  applieaots. 

BiBLX  Socixtixs.  The  American  Bible  Society  have  issued,  during  the  year,  338,563  Bibles  and  Tes- 
tamenu— since  the  formation  of  the  society,  l,0843l3.  There  is  strong  ground  to  hope  that  the  pledge, 
made  in  Hay,  1S29,  will  be  redeemed — Bibfos  can  be  prepared— funds  can  be  raised,  and  probably  a  sum- 
eient  number  of  explorers  and  distributors  can  be  found.  Whether  there  is  suflkient  Christian  zeal  in  the 
community,  time  will  determine.  Should  all  the  families  be  supplied,  there  will  still  be  an  addition  of 
400.000  souls,  annual  inerease  to  our  population,  to  be  supplied.  The  Philadelphia  Bible  Society  have  rap- 
plied  all  the  families  in  Pennsylvania,  and  granted  $1,000  to  the  American  Bibb  Society. 

HoMK  MissroHAXT  Socixtixs.  The  Amerioan  Home  Missionary  Society  employed,  last  ^ear,  309 
missionaries  and  agents,  and  aided  500  missionary  congre|atioas  and  districts.  The  labor  was  distributed 
in  99  States  and  Territories,  and  the  amount  of  labor  performed,  974  years.  The  number  of  auxiliary  so- 
cieties is  973.  Of  the  *  Home  Missionary,'  5,000  copies  are  published.  Under  the  care  of  the  missionaries 
are  369  Sabbath  schools;  19,000  scholars ;  5,500  Bible  class  scholars.  About  1,900  have  been  added  to  the 
churches  where  the  missionaries  have  labored. 

The  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Geoeral  Anemblv  have  emploved  during  the  year,  196  missionaries,  and 
assisted  300  congregations.  189  years  of  service  nave  been  rendered ;  about  $94,000  have  been  pledged  by 
the  Board  for  this  labor.  About  300  Sabbath  schools  and  Bible  classes  have  been  formed,  containing  19  or 
15/X)0  children.    In  1898,  eight  years  of  labor  was  reported ;  in  1899, 60  yean ;  io  1830, 188  years. 


GENERAL  RESULTS. 


1.  JVtsstoitary  Stottoas.— Oceanica.  58 ;  Africa.  71;  Asia,  163;  Europe,  10;  America.  940;  Total,  5A 
5L  Ordained  Jvt««i(msrie».~-OceaDica,  53;  Afnca,91:  Asia,  169;  Europe,  30;  America,  399 ;  Toul,  655. 
3b  European  9nd  Jinurican  .Asststaiito.— Oceaniea,  66;  Africa,  79;  Asia,  170 ;  Europe,  95;  America, 
417;  ToUl,757. 

4.  M'ative  Helpert. — Principally  school  teachers  and  eatechists,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  9,000. 

5.  CommunUant*. — The  communicants  at  the  Baptist  stations  in  the  West  Indies  amount  to  about  400 
at  each  station.  Taking  one  quarter  of  this  number  as  the  average  at  each  station,  in  the  world — we 
shall  have  about >^y  thoutand  converts  from  paganism,— now  members  of  mission  chniehes. 

&  Leamar*  in  the  Mission  Schools, — The  number  in  Hindoostan,  as  estimated  by  an  intellinnt  mer- 
chant in  Calcutta,  some  years  since,  was  100,000.  There  are  now  more  than  40.000  in  Uie  Sandwich 
Islands.    The  whole  number  throughout  the  world  is  at  least  thrte  hundred  tkousana, 

6.  MiseoUaneoHs. — Number  of  inquirers,  who  have  renounced  idolatry,  at  least /ear  hundred  tike«- 
sand.  The  gosp«>l  has  been  preached  at  the  various  mission  stations  to  at  least /oar  millions  of  adults  in 
ten  years  past.  The  number  of  mission  Colleges  and  of  hieher  Seminaries  is,  between  thirty  and  fort^. 
The  numbctr  of  missionary  printing  establishments  is  not  tar  from  fortu  five.  There  are,  on  a  low  esti- 
mate, jSve  thousand  converts,  in  a  3raar,  at  the  various  mission  stations.  At  this  rate  the  conversion  of  the 
world  will  occupy  at  least  okk  Htrvoaxo  and  rrrrr  thousand  txabs. 

7.  Home  Missionaries. — Employed  in  the  destitute  places  in  Christian  lands,  and  regularly  commis- 
sioned by  various  societies,  not  far  from  two  th<nuand* 

8.  Bibles. — Whole  number  of  societies,  throuehoui  the  world,  about  4,500 ;  of  Bibles,  or  parts  of  the 
Bible  distributed,  not  far  from  nine  millions,  in  160  languages. 

9.  TVaeta— Prom  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  one  hundrod  and  sixty  milUons  of  Tracts  have  been  oircula- 
tad  by  varions  Tract  and  Book  societies. 

10.  Sabbath  ScMors.— Mot  (kx  from  two  millions  Ummghoot  the  world. 
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The  Re^rt  of  the  American  Education 
Society,  for  the  year  ending  May,  1830,  has 
been  already  printed  and  widely  circulated. 
The  following  are  the  principle  faeU  of  the 
Report,  and  are  all  which  it  is  necessary  to 
insert  in  this  place. 
Whole  number  agisted  during  the  year. 
From  the  formation  of  the  American  Edu- 
cation Society  in  1815,  to  May,  1826,  a  pe- 
riod of  about  eleven  years,  there  were  aided 
by  the  Society  five  hundred  and  forty-one 
young  men.  The  following  is  the  number 
asBiited  in  each  year  since  that  period : 

bi  the  year  eodin;  May,  1697,  tbe  whole 

number  aasMted  was, 156 

In  May,  ]»28, •    .  300 

la  May,  1839, 404 

la  May,  1830, AM 

By  this  statement  it  appears  that  there 
have  been  assisted,  during  the  past  year, 
nearly  as  many  as  were  aided  during  the 
first  eleven  years  of  the  operations  of  the 
Society.  They  have  been  connected  with 
nine  Theological  Seminaries;  nineteen  Col- 
legia ;  and  sixty-six  Academies ;  in  all 
nineiy-four  institutions  of  learning;  five 
have  pursued  study  under  private  instruc- 
tion ;  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  have 
been  applicants,  who  hid  not  before  been 
patronised  by  the  Society. 
^'umber  licensed  to  preach  during  the  year. 

The  Directors  have  learned  with  pleasure, 
that,  of  those  who  have  been  asiiisted  during 
ihe  year,  fifty-five  have  either  been  li- 
censed, or  are  about  being  licensed  to  preach 
the  gospel.  Of  this  number,  twenty  were 
members  of  theological  cla.<scd  that  gradua- 
ted in  1829 ;  and  thirty-five  arc  members  of 
Ae  pre%nt  f^enior  classes  in  various  Theo- 
lopcsi  Seirunaries. 
The  p-itronase  of  the  Society  has  been 

roL.  III.  •^ 


withdrawn  during  the  year,  for  various  rea- 
sons, from  ten  young  men — and  two  have 
been  honorably  dismissed. 

The  amount  of  earnings  reported  for  the 
year  ending 

May,  1897,  was $4,000 

May,  1828,     « 5,149 

May,  18-29,     « 8,738 

May,  1830,     "       11,010 


Total,  .  .  ^98,687 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  young  men  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Society,  have,  during 
the  last  four  years  actually  earned,  in  vari- 
ous ways,  and  appropriated  to  their  own 
support,  the  sum  of  twenty-eioht  thou- 
sand    SIGHT    HUNDRED    AND    EIGHTY 

SEVEN  DOLLARS.  The  average  amount 
earned  the  last  year,  by  872  young  men, 
who  made  report,  exceeds  twenty-eight 
dollars  each. 

Receipts  and  Expenditures, 
From  the  Report  of  the  Treasurer,  it  ap- 
pears that  tlio  whole   amount  of  receipts 
during  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  April,  is 

THIRTY  THOUSAND  SEVEN  HUNDRED 
AND     TEN      DOLLARS      AND      FOURTEEN 

CENTS.  Of  this  sum,  there  have  been  re- 
ceived, on  account  of  permanent  scholar- 
ships, finir  thousand  six  hundred  and 
ninety-nine'  dollars  and  fifty  four  cents  ; 
leaving  the  amount  received  during  the 
year  for  current  use,  twenty-six  thousand 
and  ten  dollars  and  sixty  cents. 

The  expenditures,  in  the  mean  time,  have 
amounted    to   thirty-four    thousand 

SEVEN  HUNDRED  AND  NINETY-SEVEN 
DOLLARS      AND      EIGHTY-NINE     CENTS. 

The  excess  of  expenditures  over  the  re- 
ceipts, is  therefore,  eight  thousaml  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  dollars  and 
twenty-nine  cents.    To  this  sum  is  to  be 
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added  the  debt  of  the  Society,  at  the  last 
annual  meeting,  amounting  to  six  tfwtisand 
four  hundred  and  two  dollars  and  ninety- 
seven  cents ;  and  the  entire  deficiency  in 
the  funds  will  be  found  to  he  fifteen  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  ninety  dollars  and 
twenty-six  cents. 

This  deficiency  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
rapid  increase  of  applications  within  three 
years  past,  without  corresponding  efforts  to 
obtain  funds.  The  increase  of  appropriations, 
in  consequence  of  applications  for  aid,  will 
be  evident  from  the  following  statement 

The  amount  of  appropriations  to  young  men 

for  the  yeai  endiof  May,  1837,  wa»  .  .  $  8,652 
May,  18Q8,  "  .  .  10.485 
Way,  18*«,  «  .  .  19,009 
May,  1830,    «      .    .    28,522 

R^fijunded. 
The  following  sums  have  been  refunded 
since  the  system  of  entire  loan  was  adopted 
in  1826.    A  lai-ger  sum  may  be  expected  in 
future  years. 

For  tbo  year  ondiof  Mav,  1827,  .  .  $    90  00 

May,  1828,  .  .      816  00 

May,  1829,  .  .      830  91 

May,  1830,  .  .    1,087  84 

Total,    .    .  2,824  45 

The  Permanent  Fund  has  been  reduced 
from  $26,842  35,  to  $20,000. 

The  Rev.  William  Cogswell,  Rev. 
Ansel  R.  Clark,  Rev.  John  K.  Young, 
Rev.  Henry  Little,  Rev.  William 
Patton,  Rev.  Sylvester  Holmes, 
Rev.  Jonathan  Big  blow,  and  Rev. 
Calvin  Hitchcock,  have  labored  the 
whole,  or  a  pai't  of  their  time,  as  agents  of 
the  Society. 

A  Western  Agency  has  been  established 
at  Cincinnati.  A  Board  of  agents  constitu- 
ted, and  the  Rev.  Franklin  Y.  Vail, 
appointed  Secretary. 

A  Branch  Society  has  been  formed  in  the 
Western    Reserve,  of   Ohio,  and  another 
Branch  has  been  formed  in  the  State  of  In- 
diana. 
lAst  of  Branches  and  their  appropriations. 

I  Ji  mount]  Paid  byiFaid  hy.  Remit. 

appro-  \     the     hhe  Par  J  to  Par. 

printed.  IDranch  \Society.  {Society 
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Maine, 

I  .l>60  (X» 

517  00 

1,143  00 

New  Hampabire, 

882  00 

86  00 

796  00 

North  VVealern, 

2,172  00 

l,(i91  00 

48100 

52856 

Connecticut, 

2,894  OO 

836  OO 

2,038  00 

Prv«t»yterlan, 

5,(100  00  5,600  00 

2.20000 

West.  Ed.  Sue. 

890  00 

890  00 

West.  Keacrve, 

insoo 

108  00 

Wegt.  Agency. 

2»8  00 

141  OU 

147  00 

t 

Tolid^, 

14.49^1  00 

8.999  00|'5,495  Oo!'2,7C8  56 

The  Report  notices  some  changes  in  the 
rules  which  have  taken  place ;  the  opera- 
tions of  several  efficient  auxiliaries;  the 
removal  of  the  office  of  Secretary  to  Bos- 
ton ;  the  resignation  of  two  Officers  of  the 
Society ;  the  Quarterly  Register  and  Jour- 
nal— and  closes  with  a  review  of  the  year, 
and  the  following  account  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  Society  since  the  com- 
mencement of  its  operations  in  1815. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  that 
eight  young  men,  whose  attention  had  been 
directed  to  the  subject  by  the  persevering 
efforts  of  two  eminently  pious  females  in 
Boston,  were  induced  to  meet  in  the  study 
of  tlie  late  Rev.  Joshua  Huntington, 
of  that  city,  to  consider  tlie  expediency  of 
forming  an  association  for  educating  indi- 
gent young  men  of  piety  for  the  ministry, 
lliis  small  band  of  young  men,  finding  the 
object  too  great  to  be  accomplished  by  them 
alone,  took  measures  for  a  general  meeting 
of  ministers    and  others    in  the   vicinity. 
This  meellng  w^as  held  on  the  last  week  in 
July,  IS  15,  and  the  resolution  wa.s  taken  to 
form   the    American   Education    So- 
ciety.    The  first  person  who    received 
patronage, was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Mosely, 
a  missionary  to  the  Choctaw  Indians,  who 
has  since  rested  from  his  labors.     He  was 
admitted  in  March,  1816.     Since  that  time 
ONE    thousand    and    twenty-skven 
young  men  have  been  assisted,  the  natives 
of  nearly  every  State  and  Territory  in  the 
Union,  and  the  members  of  from  one  hun- 
dred, to  one  hundred  and  fifty   Institutions 
of  learning.     Of  these,  about  three  hundred 
have  been  licensed  to  preach   the  gospel. 
Some  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  desti- 
tute in  our  own  country ;  fourteen  have 
consecrated  themselves  to  foreijs^n  missions, 
and  not  far  fivm  on^  hundred  and  fifty 
have  been  settled  as  pastors  in  twenty-one 
States  and  Territories.      Seventeen    have 
become  permanent  instructers,  as  professors, 
or  principals  in  various  Literary  and  Theo- 
logical  Institutions,    and    about  fifty    are 
known    to   be    temporarily    employed     as 
teachers,  who  will  probably  ere  long  enter 
the   ministry.      Thirty  four    young   men 
have  died  while  pursuing  a  coui*sc  of  edu- 
cation, and  twenty-six  have  been  dropped 
on  account  of  not  possessing  the  requisite 
qualifications,  and  as  many  more  have  en- 
tered upon  pursuits  or  .professions,  fi)reign 
from  the  mirustry.     Not  far  from  five  him- 
dred  young  men  ai-e  now  \indcr  |>atronage, 
and  there  are  about  forty  from   whom  no 
recent  information  has  been    received   by 
which  they  can  be  classified.         *  * 

Let  these  results  be  compared  with  the 
means  which  were  eoiployed  to  establii>h 
the  Society  at  first,  and  who  can  help  see- 
ing that  God  hath  affixed  his  seal  to  this  en- 
terprise ? 
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Kxv.  "WiLi-iAM  Cogswell, 
GeneroZ  Agent  of  the  Am,  Ed.  Society^ 
far  the  JWtr  England  States, 
To  the  Secf«Uty  of  tho  Am.  Ed.  Society. 

OcAK  Sir, 

SiircE  my  last  report,  I  have  been  prose- 
cntiag  my  agency,  as  I  have  had  opportu- 
nity and  ability.     Having  visited  most  of 
the  towns  in  Middleaez  county,  Ms.  the 
coDcems  of  the  general  cause  seemed  to 
call  my  attention  to  other  parts  of  my  field 
of  labor.     I  spent  three  or  four  days  in 
Salem,  and  was  kindly  received.     While 
there,  in  addition  to  the  two  Permanent 
Scholarships  established  some  years  before 
by  yourself,  two  Temporary  Scholarships 
were  raised,  one  by  the  Ladies*  Auxiliary 
Education  Society,  and  the  other  by  the 
Gentlemen   of    the    Rev.    Mr.    Williams* 
Society. 

In  March  and  April,  I  performed  an 
agency  in  the  county  of  Berkshire,  satisfac- 
tory  to  myself,  and  I  trust  also  satisfactory 
in  some  degree  to  the  good  people  in  that 
part  of  the  Commonwealth.  I  visited  the 
students  in  the  College  at  Williamstown 
under  the  patronage  of  the  A.  £.  S.,  and 
fixind  them  sustaining  the  character  re* 
quired  of  beneficiaries,  and  pursuing  their 
stndles  with  a  good  degree  of  apphcation 
and  success. 

After  conferring  with  many  clerical  and 
lay  gentlemen  in  the  county  of  Worcester, 
it  appeared  advisable  to  divide  the  county 
into  two  parts,  and  to  form  them  into  Socie- 
ties, auxiliary  to  the  A.  E.  S.,  by  the  name 
of  tfie  Worcester  North,  and  the  Worcester 
South,  Auxiliary  Education  Society.  This 
was  done  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  April, 
and  the  first  Wednesday  of  May.  The 
eoanty  being  thus  organized,  I  committed 
it  into  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Little,  an 
Agent  of  our  Society,  whose  labors  had 
faithertD  been  blessed,  requesting  him  to 
visit  the  several  towns  which  f  had  not 
visited,  in  behalf  of  the  Education  cause, 
trusting  that  the  Lord  would  crown  his  ef- 
forts with  success.  I  have  also  visited 
Franklin  county,  and  made  arrangements 
fiar  the  Education  Society,  existing  there, 
to  become  auxiliary  to  the  A.  £.  S.  I  trust 
this  desirable  object  is  effected,  though  I 
have  not  received  an  account  of  its  accom- 
plishment 

I  attended  the  Anniversaries  of  the  South 
Maasachusett><  Auxiliary,  and  of  the  Branch 
Sodetjes  of  Connecticut  and  Maine.    The 
first  of  these  existed  two  years  previously 
to  Ae  J^u^nt  Society,  and  now  embraces 
the  Ane  counties  of  Plymouth,  Bristol  and 
ArastabJe.    The  Annual  Meeting,  which 
wu  held  at  Middleborough,  was  interest- 
ing, and  it  is  hoped  will  be  productive  of 


good  effects.  The  Society  became  auxiliaiy 
to  the  Parent  Institution  at  this  time.  It 
raised  more  funds  the  last  year  than  it  ever 
did  before,  and '  it  resolved  to  make  still 
greater  efforts  the  year  ensuing. 

The  Connecticut  Branch,  during  the  year 
which  has  just  elapsed,  has  raised  in  all  but 
eight  or  nine  hundred  dollars,  while  the 
Parent  Society  has  appropriated  to  benefi- 
ciaries under  their  care  at  Institutions  in 
that  State  nearly  three  thousand  dollars. 
The  principal  reason  for  this  is  the  fact,  that 
efforts  have  been  makins  in  the  State  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  funds  for  the  benefit  of 
the  College,  and  the  Theological  Institution 
connected  with  it  The  Branch  acknow- 
ledge their  deficiency,  and  appear  disposed 
to  exert  themselves  in  some  good  degree 
for  sustaining  their  own  beneficiaries.  The 
Directors  of  the  Branch  have  expressed  a 
willingness  and  desire  on  their  part  to  have 
an  agency  performed  in  the  State  during 
the  present  season,  in  relation  to  raiding 
funds.  And  the  understanding  between 
your  Agent  and  the  Board  is,  that  such  an 
agency  shall  be  performed.  It  is  ardenUy 
desired,  that  it  may  result  not  only  in  raising 
funds,  but  also  in  bringing  forward  many 
young  men  to  engage  in  preparation  for  the 
sacred  ministry,  that  hereby  Connecticut, 
one  of  our  oldest,  wealthiest,  and  best  States, 
may  take  an  efficient  and  distinguished  part 
in  the  great  work  of  evangelizing  the  nation 
and  the  world. 

The  Maine  Branch  also  has  been  greatly 
deficient  in  raising  funds  for  this  sacred  and 
best  of  causes.  While  the  Branch  has  col- 
lected the  past  year  but  about  five  hundred 
dollars,  the  Parent  Institution  has  remitted 
to  beneficiaries,  residing  at  the  Institutions 
in  the  State  upwards  of  sixteen  hundred. 
The  good  people,  so  far  as  my  knowledge 
extends,  are  aware  that  their  efforts  in  this 
part  of  benevolence  have  been  few  and  fee- 
ble, and  that  they  are  bound  to  make  greater 
exertions  in  time  to  come.  They  passed  a 
resolution  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Branch  to  this  effect,  that  they  would  en- 
deavor by  Divine  assistance  to  raise  a  suffi- 
cient sum  to  support  the  beneficiaries  that 
may  be  patronized  at  the  Institutions  in 
their  own  State.  This  resolution  they  are 
abundantly  able  to  put  into  execution. 
There  is  one  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  ac- 
complishment, and  that  is,  a  general  effort 
is  to  be  made  in  the  State  of  a  charitable 
nature  in  behalf  of  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Bangor,  which  is  now  in  rather  a  lan- 
guishing state,  and  must  receive  assistance 
m  this  way,  or  not  do  much  for  the  king- 
dom of  the  Redeemer.  It  is  expected,  how- 
ever, that  an  agency  will  be  performed  in 
that  State,  during  the  year,  which  it  is 
confidentiy  believed  will  result  in  bringing 
forward  many  young  men  into  a  course  of 
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preparation  for  the  sacred  ministry,  and  in 
procuring  funds  for  their  support 

Dunng  the  time  above  specified,  I  have 
travelled  about  seventeen  hundred  miles  in 
the  service  of  the  Society,  and  received  the 
friendly  attentions  of  many  Christians,  with 
whom  I  have  associated.  The  cause,  in 
which  we  have  embarlced,  seems  to  be  ap- 
proved by  all  who  are  truly  Christian  or 
patriotic  m  character,  and  is  most  warmly 
applauded  by  many.  With  them  it  is  re- 
garded as  a  fundamental  Society.  And  so 
it  is ;  for  the  Bible  will  forever  remain  a 
sealed  book  without  a  living  interpreter,  and 
the  heai't  remain  untouched  by  the  glories 
of  the  gospel  and  the  glories  of  heaven.  It 
is  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching,  God  is 
pleased  to  save  them  that  believe.  In 
regard  to  the  raising  of  funds,  I  have  suc- 
ceeded generally  as  well  as  I  expected,  and 
in  many  cases  better  than  I  anticipated. 

Since  my  last  report,  through  my  instru- 
mentality tliirteen  Temporary  Scholarships 
have  been  pledged,  besides  some  hundreds 
of  dollars  have  been  raised  by  subscription 
and  contribution,  and  a  number  of  little  as- 
sociations have  been  formed,  from  which 
may  be  expected  annual  remittances. 
Some  names  for  the  Quarterly  Kegister 
and  Journal  have  been  obtained  and  return- 
ed to  the  Agent  for  that  concern.  The 
value  of  thi'j  periodical  on  account  of  its 
ecclesiastical  and  literary  statistics  is  readily 
acknowledged  by  all  clergymen,  and  by 
many  of  them  duly  appreciated.  No  min- 
ister should  deprive  himself  of  this  work  by 
refusing  to  give  his  name  as  a  subscriber  to 
it.  Such,  dear  brother,  have  been  my 
eflbrts,  and  such  my  success.  The  more  I 
contemplate  the  subject  of  educating  pious 
young  men  for  the  gospel  ministry,  the 
more  certain  it  appears  tliat  this  is  the  cau% 
of  God  and  must  prevail. 

July  16, 1830. 

Rev.  Henry  Little. 

Grafton,  July  10,  1830. 
Dear  Sir, 

Since  my  last  report,  April  10th,  I  have 
been  absent  one  week  from  my  field  of  labor, 
and  during  the  other  twelve  have  been  in 
Worcester  Co.,  and  visited  the  following 
towns,  viz.  Ashbumham,  Athol,  Boylston, 
Fitchburg,  Gardner,  Hard  wick,  Holden, 
Hubbardston,  Leominster,  New  Braintree, 
Oakham,  Petersham,  PhilUpston,  Princeton, 
Royalston,  Rutland,  West  Boylston,  West- 
minster, Winchendon,  Spencer,  Leicester, 
Millbury — Presbyterian  and  Congregational 
Societies,  Ward,  Oxford,  Dudley,  Sutton, 
Douglass,  Uxbridge,  Northbridge,  and  Men- 
don,  South  Parish.  In  these  towns  the 
following  Temporary  Scholarships  have 
been  pledged,  viz.,  the  Temporary  Scholar- 
ship of  the  first  Congregational  Society  in 
Holden, — ^the  Burbank  Temporary  Scholar- 
ihip  (pledged  by  Gen.  Burbank  of  Millbury,) 


The  Temporary  Scholarship  of  the  Presby- 
terian Society  in  Millbury,  (by  thirty  indi- 
viduals)— The  Temporary  Scholarship  of  the 
first  Congregational  Church  and  Society  in 
Millbury,  The  Temporary  Scholarship  of  the 
first  Congregational  Church  in  Sutton,  and 
the  Temporary  Scholarship  of  the  first  Con- 
gregational Society  in  Uxbridge.  Besides 
these,  the  Young  Men's  Society  in  Fitch- 
burg have  paid  in  $50,  and  the  Ladies' 
Societies,  with  a  part  of  the  collection  at 
the  Monthly  Concert,  have  in  years  past 
made  out  as  much  more,  so  that  Fitchburg 
will  at  least  give  another,  and  I  have  strong 
hopes  that  Leicester  and  New  Braintree 
will  each  of  them  make  up  another  when  I 
address  them  again. 

llie  people  of  Boylston  have  contributed 
$40  to  constitute  Rev.  S.  Russell,  a  Life 
Member,  and  the  people  of  Oakham  Rev. 
Asa  Hixon  a  Life  Member.  At  Dudley, 
Oxford  and  Hardwick,  half  of  a  Temporary 
Scholarship  is  pledged  at  each  place,  and  at 
Spencer,  and  Hubbardston,  something  more 
than  $40  have  been  subscribed.  IMnceton 
is  assisting  a  young  man  at  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
It  was  thought  inexpedient  at  the  present 
time  to  make  any  eiTort  at  Royalston  and 
South  Mendon.  All  the  other  towns  named 
will  probably  do  something  less  than  $37  50. 
Some  of  their  subscriptions  are  annual,  and 
otliers  not.  If  in  any  instance  the  sums 
pledged  shall  fall  short,  others  will  exceed, 
so  that  you  may  calculate  with  much  cer- 
tainty upon  as  much  fram  the  towns  men- 
tioned as  is  pledged.  Some  of  the  towns 
will  probably  do  more  than  I  have  intimated 
if  we  include  the  articles  of  clothing  that 
may  be  given  by  Ladies. 

I  have  travelled  in  the  county  more  than 
700  miles. 

Twenty-six  young  men  have  been  found 
who  have  either  commenced,  or  expect  to 
commence  a  course  of  study  for  the  minis- 
try, and  at  least  half  of  them  will  need  no 
assistance  from  the  American  Education 
Society.  Twelve  of  these  twenty-six  young 
men  are  from  Holden,  nine  of  whom  will 
educate  themselves  with  money  received 
from  their  parents.  Thus  with  the  Tempo- 
rary Scholamhip  pledged  by  the  Societj', 
Holden  is  expecting  to  educate  ten  men  for 
the  ministry.  In  reality,  then,  ten  Tempo- 
rary Scholarships  are  pledged  in  Holden — 
A  good  example  for  otlier  towns  even  if 
they  arc  obliged  to  go  out  of  their  own  limits 
for  beneficiaries. 

Jin  Interesting  Fact. 

It  was  an  interesting  inquiry  with  mc, 
how  so  many  youth  should  become  disposed 
to  direct  their  attention  to  the  ministry ;  and 
some  of  the  rea<K)ns  are  undoubtedly  these  : 
The  attention  of  the  people  in  Holden  has 
been  occupied  very  much  with  the  benevo- 
lent o])erations  of  the  age,  and  during  a 
revival  last  winter  in  which  about  200  be- 
came hopefully  pious,  the  monthly  concerts 
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were  very  fully  attended,  and  no  meetings 
were  more  extensively  blessed  in  the  pro- 
gress of  that  glorious  work.     The  instru- 
mentality of  these  concerts  for  prayer  in 
awakening  sinners,    and  in   making  such 
impressions  upon  Chrvtians,  that  twelve  of 
their  number  contemplate  tlie  arduous  work 
of  the  ministry,  must  lead  us  to  conclude 
that  it  is  not  displeasing  to  God,  even  at  the 
time  of  a  most  interestins;  revival,  for  Chris- 
lians  to  assemble  and  listen  to  religious  in- 
telligence, and  pray  "Thy  kingdom  come." 
Once  in   Boston,   at  an   anniversary  of  a 
Domestic  ML<«ionary  Society,  after  several 
interesting  speeches  showing  the  wants  of 
the  West,  a  box  was  passed  for  conti-ibution, 
and  one  person  inquired  of  a  friend  who  sat 
near  by,  ^Tiat  shall  you  give  ?    The  reply 
wai,  I  shall  give  myself.^  The  case  of  the 
twelve  young  men  at  Holden  is  similar. 
They  had   been  so  prepared   by  previous 
eflbrts,  that  when  the  inquiry  was  made, 
what  will  you  give  to  increase  the  number  of 
ministers,  they  virtually  replied,  we  give 
ourselves. 

In  connection  with  Worcester  county,  I 
ought  io  say  that  I  have  been  cordially 
received,  and  kindly  treated  both  by  the 
ministers  and  people.  The  prejudices  which 
once  existed  in  the  county  are  fast  disap- 
pearinfi:,  so  that  I  have  scarcely  heard  one 
objection  daring  the  quarter  against  the 
jwinciples  of  the  Society,  except  in  such 
circamstances  as  to  show  that  it  was  merely 
a  form  of  excuse  for  not  aiding  the  object. 
I  have  met  ^with  unexpected  success  with 
young  men.  They  seem  to  understand 
that  we  are  attacked  by  a  more  formidable 
enemy  than  our  Fathers  resisted  in  '76; 
and  that  the  Education  Society  is  just  such 
a  means  as  must  be  used  to  save  our  coun- 
try, and  transmit  those  blessings  to  posterity 
which  we  have  received  from  the  struggles 
of  the  revolution.  I  have  received  many 
subscriptions  from  individuals  of  this  class, 
who  have  never  subscribed  before  to  any 
benevolent  object. 

The  importance  of  this  cause  magnifies, 
Ihe  kmger  I  look  at  it.  We  are  emphati- 
cally called  upon  for  gratitude  to  God  for 
nich  a  measure  of  success  as  has  attended  it 


Of  the  sums  subscribed  f  17  75  were  paid 
to  the  agent,  and  the  remaining  sums  were 
to  be  paid  and  forwarded. 


Rev.  John  K.  Young. 
Su  MM  ABIT  notices  of  Mr.  Young's  la- 
bors have  been  given  in  former  numbers. 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  subscriptions 
obtained,  or  pledges  given,  in  the  places 
which  he  has  visited,  so  far  as  they  have 
been  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

Essex  County, 

TopsfieM, $15  75 

Boxford, 14  50 

Beverly,  3d  Church,      .    .      33  60 

$63  75 


Hampden  County. 

Brim  field, 

Holland, 

Wales, 

S.  Wilbraham,  .  .  . 
I^ng  Meadow,  W.  parish. 
Long  Meadow,  E.  parish, 

Ludlow,       

Springfield,  Chickopee,   . 

Southwick, 

Chester,        

Russell,         

Blandford, 

Tolland,        

Middle  Granville,  .  . 
East  Granville,  .  .  . 
Montgomery,  .... 
W.  Springfield,  Agawam, 

Palmer, 

Monson 


$40  00 
8  00 

8  00 
5  00 

50  00 

4  00 
13  25 
65  00 
19  00 
27  10 
11  99 

51  66 
22  25 
83  00 

9  25 

5  53 
40  00 

8  50 
75  00 


$486  58 
$199  88  of  the  subscriptions  were  paid  to 
the  agent,  and  the  rest  left  to  be  collected 
afterwards. 

Remarks  by  Mr,  Youn^, 
« Relative  to  the  obtaining  of  funds,  my 
success,  though  small,  was  at  least  equal  to 
ray  expectations.  Two  of  the  principal 
towns  (Springfield  and  West  Springfield) 
not  having  completed  the  payment  of  three 
Permanent  Scholai-ships  raised  by  the  effiirts 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  A.  E.  S.  in  1826, 
were  not  visited  again  for  the  purpose  of 
solicitation.  In  every  other  place  of  impor- 
tance the  attention  of  all  the  friends  of 
benevolence  either  had  been,  or  was  at  the 
time  occupied  with  the  "  special  effort"  to 
raise  funds  for  the  Bible  Society. 

"  The  sum  pledged  in  Brimtield,  (|j|!t0)  is 
intended  to  constitute  the  Rev.  J.  Vaili. 
an  honorary  member  for  life  of  the  A.  E.  S. ; 
and  of  the  sum  pledged  in  Chickopee,  $40 
is  a  donation  of  Rev.  Alex  anoer  Phcenix, 
to  constitute  himself  an  honorary  member 
for  life  of  the  Society.  The  sums  subscribed 
in  lA)ng  Meadow,  West  parish,  $25  in  Gran- 
ville, and  $11  in  Tolland  are  intended  to  be 
subscriptions  for  seven  years.  The  parish 
of  East  Granville  will  doubtless  unite  with 
the  parishes  of  Middle  Granville  and  Tolland 
in  establishinr  a  Temporary  Scholarship. 
The  church  in  Ix)ng  Meadow  took  measures 
a  year  since  to  establish  a  Temporary  Schol- 
arship, but  the  object,  not  being  understood, 
nor  attended  with  success,  another  attempt 
was  made  and  about  $50  raised.  There  is 
but  little  doubt  that  the  remainder  will  be 
secured." 

Measures  for  forming  an  Auxiliary  in  the 

County. 

Resolutions  of  the  Hampden  Association 

of  Ministers  may  be  found  in  our  number 
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for  May — ^highly  approving  of  the  objects 
of  the  American  Education  Society,  and 
reconunending  measures  for  a  permanent 
organization  of  the  churches  in  the  county, 
in  support  of  them,  by  means  of  an  Auxiliary 
Society. 

Pledge  of  the  Church  in  MoMon, 
A  letter,  received  from  the  Rev.  Alfred 
Ely,  Pastor  of  the  church  in  Monson,  con- 
tains the  following  gratif3ring  intelligence. 

"At  a  meeting  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
the  church  in  this  place  adopted  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  : — 

1.  That  we  cordially  approve  of  the  great 
and  good  object  which  the  Am.  Ed.  Society 
is  endeavoring  to  accomplish ;  and  that  it  is 
our  duty,  as  a  church,  to  aid  this  Christian 
enterprise,  by  our  influence,  our  prayers, 
and  our  substance. 

2.  That  we  will,  in  dependence  on  our 
Lord  and  Saviour,  establish  a  Temporary 
Scholarship  in  connection  with  the  above 
named  Society,  by  paying  to  its  funds  $75 
annually  for  seven  years." 

A  3d  Resolution  provides  that  collections 
be  taken  at  communion  seasons  to  raise  the 
amount; — the  4th  Resolution  reserves  the 
right  of  nominating  a  beneficiary  to  receive 
the  benefit  of  the  Scholarship — and  the  5th 
Resolution  constitutes  the  Pastor  and  Dea- 
cons of  the  church  a  committee  to  superin- 
tend the  object. 

The  letter  adds — "The  above  you  must 
consider  as  the  result  of  Mr.  Young's  visit 
^  here.  Whether  we  shall  redeem  the  pledge 
we  have  given,  time  must  determine.  The 
Lord  in  the  plenitude  of  his  mercy  has  done 
great  things  for  us  which  demand  substan- 
tial and  liberal  tokens  of  a  grateful  heart; 
and  if  we  could  ever  feel  our  increased 
obligations  to  promote  his  glorious  cause, 
there  would  be  no  doubt  on  the  subject. 
But  we  will  try. 

"  One  young  man,  the  fruit  of  the  revival, 
has  already  commenced  study,  in  the  acade- 
my, with  the  ministry  in  view.  Several 
others  have  the  subject  under  consideration, 
and  I  hope  will  conclude  to  enter  upon  the 
course." 

Agency  of  Mr.  Young  in  JSTew- Hampshire. 
From  Hampden  county  Mr.  Young  re- 
turned to  Boston  on  the  16th  of  Februai*y^ 
and  proceeded  to  New-Hampshire,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  funds  to  meet  the  long 
existing  deficiencies  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
New-Hampshire  Branch.  The  following  is 
die  result  of  his  labors  so  far  as  we  have 
ascertained. 

Rockingham  and  Strafford  Counties, 

Dover,  to  constitute  Rev.  As  her  H. 
WiNSLOw  an  Honorary  Member 
for  life  of  the  A.  E.  S.  .         $40  00 


Durham,  to  constitute  Rev.  Robert 

Paok  do.  ...  $40  00 

Rye,  ...  .  3  50 

North  Hampton,  beside  Jewelry,  6  00 

Kingston,  in  part  of  a  Life  Member- 
ship for  Rev.  Oba  Pearsox,        12  00 
Londonderry,  .         .         .  21  88 

Derry,  annual  subscription,  to  con- 
stitute a  Temporary  Scholarship,     76  00 
Chester,  ...         .  15  00 

Exeter,  subscription  deferred  for  the 
present — a  Lady  has  promised 
that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  shall 
be    made  a  Life   Member  this 


15  00 


32  58 


8  50 


10  00 
2  38 
633 

76  00 

12  00 

6  00 

year. 

Stratham,        .... 

Portsmouth,  $32  58;  of  which  $11 
are,  in  part,  for  constituting  Rev. 
Mr.  Waterbury  a  Life  Mem- 
ber— $5  also  given  by  a  Lady 
from  North  Andover, 

Berwick,  subscription  opened  to  con- 
stitute the  Pastor,  Rev.  Mr.  Kee- 
LER,  a  Life  Member  of  the  Soc. 

Rochester,       .... 

Great  Falls,  Somcrsworth,  contribu- 
tions at  communion  seasons. 

Brentwood,     . 

Norlhwood,     .... 

Deerfield,       .        •        .        . 

Candia,  annual  subscription  for  a 
Temporary  Scholarship,  one  tenth 
by  the  Pastor,    . 

Greenland,      .... 

Hampton,       .... 


Total  of  the  above  subscriptions  and 

pledges,  about    .        .        .        $400  00 

Resolutions  cordially  approving  of  the  Am. 
Ed.  Society,  and  recommending  it  to  the 
favor  of  the  churches,  have  been  passed 
by  tlie  Piscataqua  and  Union  Associations 
of  ministers,  and  by  the  Londonderry  Pres- 
bytery. 

Fads  showing  a  lively  interest  in  tJte  Society. 
As  specimens  of  the  deep  interest  which 
has  been  manifested  towards  the  objects  of 
the  Society,  Mr.  Young  mentions  such  £icts 
as  the  following : 

A  minister,  speaking  of  the  duty  of  the 
clergy  to  give  oi  their  substance  in  aid  of  this 
cause  said, — "What,  my  brethren,  if  we  do 
wear  a  little  coarser  coat,  or  sit  at  a  plainer 
table,  shall  we  not  have  the  pleasure  of  re- 
flecting that  we  are  assisting  to  raise  up  a 
representative  of  our  Lord  and  Master,  who 
will  preach  the  everlasting  Gospel  when 
we  are  low  in  the  grave  ?" 

In  another  instance — "  A  lady  said  that 
she  would  willingly  live  three  days  upon 
bread  and  water  to  be  enabled  to  give  some- 
thing for  this  object" 

The  extract  which  follows  will  be  read 

with  interest    It  is  dated 
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Berry,  March  26. 
**  The  inhabitants  of  this  section  of  New> 
Hampshire  are  well  disponed  towards  the 
American  Education  Society ;  and  it  is  not 
a  little  gratifying  to  me  to  see  my  native 
State,  especially  that  portion  of  it  with  which 
1  am  most  acquainted,  so  ready  to  receive 
me,  and  to  give  to  the  object  to  the  extent 
of  its  ability.  But,  as  you  are  already  aware, 
that  ability  is  limited,  and  what  is  given  to 
the  A.  £.  S.  would  not,  and  in  many  in- 
stances could  not  be  given  were  it  not  for 
the  practice  of  self-denial  in  an  unusual 
degree.  Indeed  in  some  of  the  towns  of 
Rockingham  and  Straflbnl,  and  those  not  a 
few,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  highest  point 
of  self  denial  and  sacrifice  had  been  attain- 
ed in  endeavoring  to  support  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel.  An  individual  with  whom  1 
am  well  acquainted,  and  probably  not  worth 
$3000,  gives  $40  per  annum ;  and  his  busi- 
ness is  not  lucrative.  Females,  who  have 
travelled  on  foot  18  or  20  miles  because 
they  could  not  atlbrd  the  expense  of  riding, 
have  paid  $8— and  now  pay  five  dollars  per 
annum  for  the  support  oi  their  minister,  who 
has  a  small  salary.  In  view  of  these  and 
similar  facts  I  cannot  but  consider  the  money 
raised  here,  though  small  in  amount,  very 
precious. 


Rev.  Franklin  Y.  Vail. 

Secretary  of  Western  Agency  of  A.  E.  8. 

Rev.  and  Dear  Sir, 

You  have  probably  before  this  received 
my  last,  saying  that  an  eflbrt  had  been  com- 
menced in  Cincinnati  to  obtain  funds,  and 
thattwelve  Temporary  Scholarships  had  been 
secured ;  you  will  now  be  happy  to  learn 
diat  the  number  has  been  increased  to 
twenty.  Though  I  am  fully  persuaded  that 
our  Institution  has  the  elements  of  success 
in  its  own  character,  yet  when  I  call  to 
mind  the  peculiar  difficulties  and  discour- 
agements in  the  way  of  a  successful  eflbrt 
at  the  present  time  in  our  city,  I  cannot 
but  feel,  that  we  are  called  upon  for  a  par- 
ticular recognition  of  the  hand  of  God  in 
this  whole  movement ;  and  that  we  are  fur- 
nished with  another  reason  to  thank  God 
and  take  courage.  The  fact  that  our  citi- 
zens have  been  called  upon  within  a  little 
more  than  a  year  past  to  contribute  about 
$40,000  for  churches,  S6,000  for  Lane 
Semfaiary,  ^2,000  for  a  Bible  and  Tract 
Depository,  besides  for  Foreign  and  Domes- 
tic Missions,  Sunday  schools,  and  Infant 
schools;  the  settlement  of  two  new  pas- 
tors, the  employment  of  a  City  Mi^ona- 
ry,  &c. ;  and  the  fact  tliat  this  burden  has 
re<ted  almost  entirely  upon  the  members  of 
three  Presbyterian  congregations;  seemed 
to  leave  but  a  faint  prospect  of  doing  much 
for  our  ohjecL  The  spirit  of  Christian  en- 
terprise and  benevolent  ef&rt  which  now  be- 
eiu«  to  characterize  our  laity ,  cannot  but  bear 
pieaaJDg  testimony  that  the  Spirit  of  God  has 


been  in  the  midst  of  u»;  that  the  silver  and 
gold  are  the  Lord's,  that  the  work  in  which 
we  are  engaged  is  His ;  and  shall  glorious- 
ly prosper  until  our  western  wilderness 
shall  be  converted  into  the  garden  of  God. 

An  Interesting  Incident. 

Next  to  the  influence  of  the  character  of 
our  Institution  and  the  blessing  of  God,  in 
giving  success  to  our  late  eflbrts,  1  will  re- 
late a  little  incident  which  occurred  at  a 
meeting  of  some  leading  gentlemen  when 
our  subscriptions  were  commenced,  an  inci- 
dent not  without  effect  at  the  time  of  its  oc- 
currence, and  not  without  encouragement 
to  the  friends  of  the  education  cause. 

After  several  addresses  had  been  made, 
and  near  the  close  of  the  meeting,  a  Rev. 
Gentleman  aro.so  to  make  his  second  or  third 
speech,  and  in  attempting  to  excuse  himself 
for  his  excess  of  zeal  on  the  subject,  re- 
marked in  impassioned  accents,  that  he  had 
peculiar  reason  to  love  the  education  cause. 
That  it  was  to  its  sacred  benefactions  that 
he  was  indebted  for  the  unspeakable  honor 
and  privilege  of  preaching  the  unsearcha- 
ble riches  of  Christ — that  all  he  had  done 
and  hoped  to  do  for  the  cause  of  the  Re- 
deemer was  to  be  attributed,  under  God,-  to 
the  Education  Society  which  extended  to 
him  the  hand  of  assistance  when  struggling 
with  pecuniary  discouragement,  to  enter  the 
vineyard  of  the  Lord — that  he  had  not  only 
esteemed  it  his  privilege  to  refund  for  the 
benefit  of  his  younger  brethren  every  dollar 
he  had  received,  but  now  wished  to  present 
a  thank  oflbring  $o  God  for  extending  the     ^ 
blessings  of  the  A.  E.  S.  to  the  perishing 
thousands  of  the  West,  and  that  now  as  the 
Lord  had  freed  him  from  the  responsibility 
and  expense  of  educating  two  beloved  chil- 
dren, by  mercifully  taking  them  to  heaven, 
he  should  esteem  it  a  privilege  as  well  as  a 
duty  to  educate  two  young   men  for  the 
ministry  in  their  place ;  one  of  whom  he 
had  in  his  family  for  this  purpose,  and  for 
the  support  of  the  other  he  now  wished  out 
of  a  small  competence  to  subscribe  $75  a 
year  for  seven  years. 

Christian  example  was  not  without  effect. 
Several  scholarships  were  immediately  sub- 
scribed. Of  the  20  scholarships,  8  are  from 
individuals,  2  from  a  Female  Society  of 
married  ladies,  2  from  young  men,  1  from 
the  4th  church,  having  about  12  or  15  male 
members,  and  the  rest  in  half  and  quarter 
scholarships,  and  in  smaller  subscriptions. 
In  Reading  and  Pleasant  Rid^e  each  society 
have  attempted  a  scholarship, — have  a  large 
portion  of  it  subscribed,  and  will  prol)ably 
secure  it.  In  Chillicolhe  we  have  secured 
3  scholarships. 

Cincinnati,  June  24, 1830. 

Dear  Sir, 

Since  my  last,  which  was  from  Chilli- 
cothcy  I  have  visited  Circle villc,  Columbus, 
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GraDvUle,  Newark,  Zanesville,  Greenfield, 
Salem,  Concord,  Rocky-Spring,  Redoak, 
Georgetown,  and  Ripley.  In  these  congre- 
gations, most  of  which  are  in  the  bounds 
of  ChiiUcothe  Presbytery,  I  think  I  have 
secured  fifteen  Temporary  Scholarships. 
But  as  thcv  were  not  all  entirely  filled  up 
when  I  leit,  I  will  defer  the  specifications 
till  I  hear  from  them.  Pastors  and  churches 
have  entered  into  this  enterprise  generally 
with  zeal,  efficiency,  and  great  comparative 
liberality.  In  not  a  few  instances  could  I 
bestow  the  apostolical  commendation  upon 
these  Christians;  that  the  depths  of  their 
poverty  have  abounded  to  the  riches  of  their 
liberality.  Several  churches,  consisting  of 
little  more  than  50  members — and  being 
able  to  have  preaching  but  half  of  the  time — 
many  of  whose  members  still  live  in  their 
log  cabins,  have  most  cordially  pledged 
themselves  to  raise  a  Temporary  Scholar- 
ship and  to  carry  forward  a  young  man 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  education. 
This  too  they  have  done  after  subscribing 
to  a  Bible,  IVfissionary,  Tract  and  Sunday 
School  Society.  In  several  instances,  me- 
chanics, who  shove  the  plane  for  the  support 
of  their  families,  have  given  a  Temporary 
Scholarship  of  $75  a  year  for  seven  years. 
In  some  cases  a  few  females  have  raised  a 
Scholarship  by  the  aid  of  their  needles;  in 
others,  by  (lie  aid  of  a  few  donations  from  the 
gentlemen.  Ttie  females  of  Cincinnati  will 
carry  forward  five  young  men,  and  the 
young  gentlemen  two,  by  about  30  young 
men  each  giving  $5  annually.     One  good 

brother  in after  hearing   the 

claims  of  the  A.  £.  S.  said  to  me  that  he 
wished  to  give  $1000,  but  as  the  money 
was  in  two  notes,  not  yet  payable,  he  sub- 
scribed a  Temporary  Scholarship,  intending 
to  give  the  $1000  when  it  becomes  due. 
This  expression  of  benevolence  is  rendered 
the  more  worthy  of  remark,  and  imitation,  as 
it  was  made  by  a  laboring  mechanic,  having 
four  or  five  small  children,  and  hut  very 
little  dependence  for  their  support  but  hi") 
hands,  and  the  Providence  of  Ood.  Hi?! 
maxim  is,  *' trust  in  the  Lord  and  do  s^ood, 
and  verily  thou  shalt  be  fed :"  and  who,  my 
dear  brother,  bolieveja  that  his  children  will 
ever  beg  for  a  piece  of  brcail  ?  Facts  of  this 
encouraging  character  I  mii»ht  greatly  i:iulti- 
ply ;  and  in  vie^v  of  them  I  have  Ionised  to 
visit  once  more  our  beloved  New-Kn2:;Iiind — 
confidently  believing  that  all  our  niunerous 
and  wealthy  churches  there  would  bo  pro- 
voked to  devise  liberal  things  for  this  gloii- 


ous  cause.  Though  many  of  your  churches 
are  doing  well,  yet  I  am  disposed  to  think 
that  unless  a  new  impulse  has  been  given 
to  the  work  in  Connecticut  since  I  left'  it, 
much  remains  to  be  done  in  most  of  the  con* 
gregations.  I  think  Connecticut,  if  fully  visit- 
ed would  be  able  to  sustain  at  least  100  young 
men  :  By  such  a  visit  also  I  doubt  not  but 
many  of  the  men  could  be  found.  So  funda- 
mental is  our  Institution  to  the  great  work 
of  converting  the  world,  that  it  seems  to  me 
til  at  the  first  men  in  our  land  ought  imme- 
diately to  leave  their  churches  at  least  for  a 
time,  for  this  object,  if  there  be  no  other 
way  of  effccling  it,  until  all  the  suitable 
young  men  in  our  land  are  placed  in  a 
course  of  education;  and  the  means  are  pro- 
vided for  their  support 


Rev.  Ansel  R.  Clark. 
WarreUy  Trumbull  Co.  April  26, 1830. 

Rev.  Mr.  Cornelius,  Sec.  Am.  "EA.  Soc 
Dear  Sir, 

Agreeably  to  3'^our  request  made  by  Prof, 
Nutting,  1  shall  now  make  a  summary  re- 
port of  my  labors  on  the  Reserve.  Should 
this  reach  you  too  late  for  your  object, 
(which  I  fear  will  be  the  case,)  you  can 
make  what  use  of  it  you  please.  Had  I  re- 
ceived your  request  sooner,  this  report 
probably  would  have  reached  you  before 
now. 

Immediately  after  my  commission  and 
ordination  at  Boston,  I  proceeded  on  my 
way  to  this  country,  and  entered  on  the 
duties  of  my  agency,  the  17th  of  October 
last.  Since  that  time  I  have  formed  a 
Branch  Society,  called  the  Western  Reserve 
Branch  of  the  A.  E.  S. ;  visited  27  towns, 
preached  on  the  object  of  my  agency,  and 
in  various  other  ways  endeavored  to  enlist 
the  feelings,  th.^  prayers,  and  the  alms  of 
the  people  ;  conversed  with  10  young  men 
on  the  subject  of  studying,  who  are  said  to 
be  promi-^ing  both  as  to  talents  and  piety. 
I  have  also  formed  20  Agricultural  Edu- 
cation Societies,  and  20  Female  Ed.  Socie- 
ties*, and  obtained  30  subscribers  to  the 
Quarterly  Regi>>ter  and  Journal. 

The  table  bolow  exhibits  the  sums  sub- 
cribcd  and  received.  The  fii"st  line  ex- 
presses what  was  given  to  con<*titiitc  life 
memberships ;  tlic  second,  annual  sub^crip- 
ti(ms  made  by  genf'  3iiien  and  continued  for 
7  years ;  the  third,  whiit  w;w  p.iid  of  the 
first  year's  payment ;  and  the  fourth  line 
expresses  donations  made  by  individual. 


Hudson^  Ladies,  lo  constitute  Rev.  William  Hanfonl,  a  ) 
life  meiiiber  of  Western  Reserve  Branch,    > 
Augu-^tus  Baldwin,  to  con.  him  ;i  life  mem.  of  do. 
llai-vey  T.aldwin,  to  con.  him  a  life  mem.  of  do. 
Heman  Cviatt,to  con.  him  a  life  m.  of  do.  in  part, 

FraJiklin, 

Ladies  in  Franklin^  $7  43 ;  Ladies  in  Stow, 
^  I  GO,  and  Gent,  in  Stow  $6  i>0,  to  con.  Rev. 
Geo.  Sheldcn,  a  life  member  of  W.  R.  B. 


[,.  J»/. 

Jinn.  Sub.     PaiiL     Donn, 

22  Gl 

$  3  00  $  2  GO  $10  00 

15  00 

15  00 

5  00 

17  25 


1  06 
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Jm  M.    Jtim,  fktbi    Paid*    Dmm. 

TaUmadge,  Ladies,  to  constitute  Rev.  John  Keys  a )      iq  07    715  aa      o  aa         ai 

life  member  of  Western  Reserve  Branch,    J      *»  »7    ^»  W      »  <»  «1 

Sjpnngfieldy 1  75 

Jitwater,  Ladies,  to  con.  Rev.  William  L.  Buffett  a>      iraaio^a      aaa 
life  member  of  Western  Reserve  Branch,    J      1»  W    18  40      9  W 
Mtmdo^t  Gent  and  Lad.  $10  63;  JRootatoum,  Gent,  f 

and  Ladies,  $9  82,  to  con.  Rev.  Jos.  Mer-  >      20  45 
nam  a  life  mem.  of  Western  Reserve  Br.     3 
Bin.  C.  Seymour,  a  string  of  gold  beads. 
I,  Mrs.  A.  Nash,  a  string  of  gold  beads,  and  > 
other  valuable  jewel^.  > 

2  60 

AHofrury, 75 

Bainbriage» 66 

CSutrie^town^  Ladies,  $6  90,  and  the  1st  year's  sub.  of  ^ 

the  Gent  ||B  26,  to  constitute  Rev.  David  >        6  90      8  25      4  26 
L.  Coe  a  lue  mem.  of  West  Res.  Br.  j 

Freedamj 1  62 

Windham,  Ladies,  $11  00,  ")  8  00      1  00      1  37 

AUson,  Ladies  f4  47,  to  constitute  Rev.  Benjamin  >      16  47      9  76      1  00  76 

Fenn  a  life  member  of  West.  Res.  Br.         j 

MdntuOj 2  25 

Jhtrara,  Lad.  to  con.  Rev.  John  Seward  a  life  m.  of  do.         15  75    47  60      1  00    10  62 
2\nnaburg,  Ladies  and  Friends,  to  con.  Rev.  Samuel  )      ikaahaa      oka 
Bisseil  a  Ufe  member  of  West  Res.  Br.       5      16  00    11  00      8  50 

Grand  Hwer  Presbytery, 20  00 

liome.  Ladies,  $5  81, 1  8  25 

Morgan,  Ladies  $9  94,  to  constitute  Rev.  Ward  Child  >      16  76    14  76      6  25      1  56 

a  life  member  of  Western  Reserve  Branch,  S 
Ai.<iii*«r^,  Ladies,  to  con.  Rev  GH.  Cowl^^^^  41  50    67  20    42  70      2  80 

an  honorary  m.  for  hfc  of  the  Parent  Soc.    )      ••*  *^    "•  *^    **  '^      *  "^ 
Joab  Austin  to  con.  him  a  life  mem.  of  W.  R.  B.  15  00 

Dr.  O.  K.  Hawley  to  con.  him  a  life  mem.  of  do.  15  00 

G.  W.  St.  John,  of  Morgan,  to  con.  him  a  life  >       -.  ^ 

member  of  West  Res.  Br.  in  part,  3 

Mrs.  N.  Whiting,  a  string  of  gold  beads. 

Salem, 6  12 

JRngwnUe,  Ladies,    to  con.  Rev.  H.  T.  Eelley  a  life  >      -,»  m      0  aa      o  ok      «  oe 

member  of  Western  Reserve  Branch,  J      ^^  ^      ^^      ^^      *^ 

Madiion  and  UhionmUe,  Ladies,  to  con.  Rev.  C.  Bur-  I      ikaoiaaa     ^ka      kka 

bank  a  Ufe  mem.  of  West.  Res.  Br.  J      W<«12  00      660      560 

Ladies  in  Rev.  Mr.  Winchester's  Society,  8  82 

Marshall  Brewster,  a  silver  wateh. 

OenaNi  and  HarperBfield,  Ladies,  to  con.  Rev.  Perez  >      tK  tut    ia  an     ivaa      aka 

Pratt  a  life  member  of  West  Res.  Br.  $      W^^OO      700      250 

Mrs.  S.  Knapp,  a  string  of  gold  beads. 

Claridon,  Ladies,  to  constitute  Rev.  Myron  Tracy  a>      «  aa    ia  ka      ^  ka      am 

life  member  ofWestem  Reserve  Branch,    J      «  ^    10  60      4  60      2  76 

Two  Ladies,  a  pair  of  gold  ear  rings,   and  a 

rinff. 

Parmmgton,  Ladies,  to  constitute  Rev.  Enoch  Burton  r      ikaaoiaa      aaa 

a  life  mem.  of  Western  Reserve  Branch,     ^      1»  W    ^1  00      9  00 

MeBopoiamia,  Ladies  and  Gent  to  con.  Rev.  John  r      le  07 

Barrett  a  life  mem.  of  West  Res.  Br.  ^      *°  ^ ' 

Total  amount  of  what  has  been  subscribed  and  received,  ^806  60. 

Of  this  sum  I  have  received  and  paid  over  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  W.  R.  B.  more 
than  $500  00.  The  iewelry  which  I  have  received  will  probably  sell  for  $80  or  ^0. 
Here,  Sir,  is  the  result  of  my  labors  in  this  new,  but  highly  interesting  country.  And 
I  trust  that  the  good  which  will  eventually  result,  will  not  be  limited  to  time  ;  but  will 
be  on/biding  and  unfolding  till  the  soul  becomes  satisfied  with  praising  God  and  the 
Lamb  for  uie  redemption  of  man.  When  I  reflect  that  the  impetus  given  may  be 
feltihiTHigh  time  and  through  eternity  ;  when  I  think  that  some  mousands  of  the  next 
eeoeratioD  may  have  the  gospel  preached  to  them  who  would  otherwise  have  lived  and  died 
in  sin  and  ignorance ;  when  I  extend  my  thoughts  to  other  generations,  and  trace 
into  all  its  bearings,  the  influence  of  one  feeble  effort,  and  sum  up'  the  misery  pre- 
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vented,  and  the  happiness  secured ; — the  hardships,  toils,  fatigues,  and  exposures  which 
such  an  efibrt  has  cost,  become  unwortiiy  to  be  mentioned. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  some  of  the  circumstances  under  which  many  of  the  above 
subscriptions  were  raised.  In  many  towns,  tlie  people  were  either  making  great  efforts, 
or  had  just  made  great  efforts,  or  were  about  to  make  such  efibrts  to  build  a  meeting 
house.  Consequently  their  resources  were  almost  exhausted,  or  were  in  reserve  for 
buildine  a  meeting  house.  Many  are  in  debt  for  their  farms ;  others  are  building  for 
themselves ;  so  that  much  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  in  this  region. 

The  following  intelligence  was  received  from  Mr.  Clark^  as  this  sheet  was  about  being 

put  to  press. 

Hudson,  My  17, 1830. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 
The  friends  of  benevolence  at  the  east,  have  no  doubt  been  highly  gratified  at  the 
general  statements,  which  you  have  made  in  the  Register,  respecting  the  6elf-den}ring 
spirit  manifested  by  the  people  of  this  country.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  improper  to  give 
a  detailed  account  of  what  uiey  are  doing  for  one  of  those  great  objects  of  benevolence, 
which  are  exerting  such  a  savins  influence  on  our  country  and  the  world. 

Such  an  account  I  gave  in  a  former  communication.  That  statement  mentioned  the 
receipts  for  the  A,  £.  8.  from  the  commencement  of  my  labors  on  the  Reserve,  up  to 
April  26. 

The  present  mentions  the  receipts,  up  to  June  26th. 

L.  M       Ann.  8nb.    Paid.    Dvna. 
Warren,  from  Ladies,  to  constitute  Rev.  Joseph  Curtis  ^airaa*  a  a  a  th 

a  life  member  of  Western  Reserve  Branch,  i   f  i®  ^  f  «  ?  4  70 

From  a  Friend,  a  gold  pin,  and  a  pair  of  sUver 

buckles. 

BraeemUe,  2  06 

Vienna,  from  Ladies,  in  part  to  con.  Rev.  C.  Birge  a>        taqiaraiaos      t  ta 

Ufe  member  of  Western  Reserve  Branch,    5        7  08    16  W    10  ^      1  7» 
From  a  Friend,  a  pair  of  gold  ear  rings. 
Vernon,  from  Ladies,  $9  60,  and  from  Ladies  in  KinS'  ^ 

man,  $5  6S,  to  con.  Rev.  Harvey  Coe  z>      16  03      8  25      4  76  81 

life  member  of  Western  Reserve  Branch,    ) 

Ktmman, 7  76  14  26 

Jokfuon,  from  Ladies,  1(3  83,  and  from  Ladies  in  Fow- ") 

ler,  $1  26,  In  part  to  constitute  Rev.  Ozias  V        6  08      4  60      1  00 

Eells  a  life  mem.  of  W^cst  Res.  Br.  S 

Hartford,  from  Ladies,  to  con.  Rev.  Wells  ^drews]      19  22    82  00    26  00      6  28 

a  hfe  member  of  Western  Reserve  Branch,  >  ««'  vw      «  *o 

Youngitown,  from  Ladies,  to  con.  Rev.  Ward  StafTord  )      -leAAoaKn-ioKA  At 

a  life  mem.  of  Western  Reserve  Branch,     J      15  00    J9  50    13  60  41 

fVayne  and  WiUiamsJield,  Ladies,  to  con.  Rev.  E.  T.  i      ,;  oq    91  «o    iq  co      t  ^a 

Woodruff  a  hfe  member  of  West.  Res.  Br.    j      1®  28    24  62    13  62      7  49 

From  Mrs.  Deborah  Jones,  a  string  of  gold  beads. 
From  Friends,  a  gold  ring,  a  pair  of  silver  clasps,  > 

and  other  ornaments.  3 

G^««w,fromLadies,  to  a>n.  Rev  Joseph  Badger  a)      jg  ^g    18  00      6  60      8  00 

life  member  of  Western  Reserve  Branch,    y 
From  a  Friend,  a  silver  watch. 

From  S.  Lindsley,  a  note  against  H.  F.     .        .  60  00 

From  Rev.  J.  Badger,  an  ohligation  of  about     .  '  35  00 

From  a  Widow  in  — *-^>  80  acres  of  land,  (estimated)  240  00 

I  haye  also  formed  eight  Sewing  Societies.  I  have  had  occasion  to  ride  through  many 
of  the  towns  where  I  had  previously  been,  and  found,  to  my  satisfaction,  that  the  interest 
excited  was  well  sustained.  Many  Christians  on  the  Reserve  do  feel  Uie  importance  of 
the  object — the  g^at  need  of  more  laborers  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord. 

I  found  but  one  pious  young  man  in  Trumbull  County,  whom  I  could  encourage  to 
•tudy.    We  need  a  revival  very  much. 

We  shall  close  our  quarterly  report  of  Mr.  Clark's  labors  with  the  following  extract 
from  one  of  his  communications,  which  we  are  sure  will  be  perused  with  interest  by 
every  reader. 

The  minister  of  this  town,  G — ,  is  the  Rev.  Joseph  Badger,  the  first  missionary  that 
ever  came  to  the  Reserve.     He  is  now  seventy  three   years  old.     I  have  been 
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mud!  delighted  in  heariiijr  this  aged  ger- 
TULt  of  Christ  relate  the  history  of  his  life. 
There  are  many  incidents  which  he  and 
otiiers  have  mentioned,  that  have  deeply 
intiSTested  me.  His  history  will  show  the 
Talae  of  those  men  whom  your  Society  in- 
tend to  send  into  the  vineyard.  It  will 
show  the  importance  of  being  inured  to 
liardship  and  fatigue,  in  order  to  be  quali- 
fied for  mifledonary  services.  Such  men  are 
to  be  found  on  every  part  of  missionary 
ground,  in  altogether  larger  numbers  than 
ministers  of  a  different  mould.  Mr.  B.  served 
at  a  soldier  three  years  in  the  revolutionary 
war.  He  was  in  many  engagements ;  and 
though  others  fell  by  his  ade,  fighting  for 
liberty,  yet  he  was  preserved  for  services 
in  a  ^1  more  worthy  cause.  After  leaving 
the  war,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  educa- 
tioD.  He  was  destitute  of  means — ^having 
no  way  to  obtain  assistance,  but  by  his  own 
efforts.  There  were  no  Education  Societies 
in  those  days.  Still  he  pursued  and  ac- 
quired a  Couegiate  and  a  Theological  edu- 
calioQ.  He  was  afterwards  settled  for  four- 
teen years  in  Blandford,  Massachusetts.  On 
being  dismissed  from  his  people,  he  set  his 
&€e  to  go  into  the  "  western  wilderness." 
He  arrived  here  in  1800 ;  and  after  labor- 
ing a  year  or  more,  he  returned  to  the  east 
tali  brought  out  his  family.  He  drove  the 
first  wagon  from  Buffialo  to  Erie,  and  made 
his  own  road.  Indeed  he  was  the  first  man 
that  ever  drove  a  wagon  on  to  the  Reser\'c. 
After  laboring  here  among  the  white  settle- 
ments three  or  four  years  longer,  he  went 
to  Sandusky  and  spent  four  years  as  a  mis- 
siooary  among  the  Wyandots.  He  then  re- 
sumed his  labors  among  the  whites.  He  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  icnow  what  hard  fare 
and  fatigue  are.  Once  he  was  driven  up  a 
tree  by  a  bear.  It  was  one  night  in  August 
after  dark  while  riding  in  the  woods  away 
from  any  bouse,  and  the  rain  pouring  down 
in  torrents.  The  bear  made  an  attack  upon 
him,  and  he  made  his  escape  by  climbing  a 
«mall  tree,  and  there  lodged  during  the  night. 
The  bear  was  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  snapping 
his  teeth  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
sleeping  moments  of  the  missionary.  But 
when  morning  appeared,  the  bear  retreated, 
and  tiie  missionary  was  suffered  to  go  on 
his  way.  Tiiis  man  has  "camped"  in 
the  woods  many  a  night,  without  shelter, 
and  mmetimea  without  fire. 

Mr.  B.  formed  the  four  first  churches  on 
the  Reserve,  and  has  assisted  in  forming  a 
large  number  more.  It  must  be  very  m- 
teresting  to  him  to  see  the  progress  of  im- 
provement which  has  been  made  since  he 
came  to  this  country ;  then  there  wa.s  no 
school — no  minister — and  only  11 14  white 
inhabitants.  Now  there  is  a  flourish ing 
College — 8  incorporated  academies,  and 
many  other  select  schools,  besides  nume- 
rous common  schools — 100  churches — ^noi 
frr  from  HO  ministers,  and  nearly  if  not  quite 
100,000  inhabitants.     This  missionary  has 


witnessed  a  large  number  of  revivals — and 
among  the  subjects  there  are  now  5  respec- 
table ministers.  I  will  add  one  more  tact ; 
though  he  lives  upon  a  nominal  salary  of 
$150  per  year,  and  a  pension  of  $96,  yet 
he  has  since  I  have  been  here  given  an  ob- 
ligation of  between  $30  and  $40,  to  the 
A.  £.  Society.  I  thought  that  these  facts 
would  be  interesting  to  you,  inasmuch  as 
such  are  the  men  whom  your  Society  pro- 
mises to  educate. 


Rsv.  James  Eells, 

Secretary  of  the  Western  Ed.  Society. 
Extract  of  a  letter  dated 

Westmoreland^  July  7,  ISaO. 

I  RETURNED  from  my  tour  through  the 
westernmost  counties  in  this  State  a  few 
days  since,  having  been  absent  from  about 
the  middle  of  March.  I  have,  in  the  mean 
time,  visited  seventy  churches,  embracing 
neariv  all  connected  with  the  Presbyterian 
or  dongregational  denominations  in  Liv- 
ingston, Genesee,  Orleans,  Erie,  Chautauqua 
and  Cataraugus  counties.  Rev.  Mr.  Curry 
of  Lockport  engaged  to  visit,  shortly,  aU 
the  churches  in  Niagara  county,  in  per- 
forming a  voluntary  agency,  which  he 
pledged  the  last  year.  Every  church  which 
I  visited,  with  one  exception,  and  every 
minister  I  conferred  with,  approved  of  the 
plan  of  the  American  Education  Society, 
and  proposed  to  co-operate  with  us  in  pro- 
moting its  object.  In  most  of  these  places 
I  delivered  a  discourse ;  and  on  the  Sab- 
bath, generally,  two  discourses  relating  to 
the  object  of  my  agency,  and  visited 
another  congregation  at  5  o'clock,  or  in  the 
evening.  Ine  most  important  places  were 
visited  on  the  Sabbath.  In  every  church 
an  agent  was  appointed,  a  Female  Associa- 
tion formed,  subscriptions  taken  up  as  far  as 
was  practicable,  and  a  particular  sum  agreed 
upon  with  the  agent,  as  the  amount  he 
would  endeavor  to  raise  in  that  congrega- 
tic^,  annually,  together  with  the  time  of 
payment  The  amount  proposed  to  be 
raised  in  all  these  congregations  is  $1,771. 
This  is  not  considered,  except  in  a  few 
cases,  as  an  absolute  pledge.  It  is  the 
amount  they  will  aim  at,  with  a  fair  prospect, 
tliat,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  they  will 
be  able  to  raise  it.  This  is  from  places  not 
before  visited,  witli  the  exception  of  Albion, 
Lockport  and  Buffalo,  visited  by  yourself 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Patton  last  August.  Albion  will 
aim  at  one  scholarship,  Lockport  one,  and 
Buffalo  three,  viz.  the  Eaton  Scholarships 
by  the  Ladies  in  Rev.  Mr.  Eaton's  congrega- 
tion; Buffalo  Associate  Scholarship,  hy 
eight  individuals;  and  the  Buffalo  Scholar^ 
ship,  by  the  rest  of  the  congregation. 
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CORRESPOM  DEM  C  £• 

Extrftct  of  a  letter  from  a  nomber  of  beneficiaries  in 
ao  Academy  io  New  England. 

We  believe  our  interest  in  the  great  cause 
of  benevolence,  which  is   so  extensively 
agitating    the  Chri^itiaii    world,   has  been 
greatly    increased  during  the    past  three 
mon^s.     We  have  been  led  to  stretch  our 
thoughts  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  our 
personal  observation — ^to  survey  the  field 
of  labor,  every  where  widening  and  white 
fi>r  the  harvest — and  to  inquire  with  per- 
sonal application,  *'What  are  the  peculiar 
qualifications  which  the  present  age  de- 
mands of  those  who  are  to  take  the  lead  in 
tfie  march  of  the  gospel  through  the  world  ?" 
In  accordance  with  these  feelings,  in  a  So- 
ciety for  the  discussion  of  religious  ques- 
tions, we  have  taken  up,  the  past  term,  a 
series  of  questions  relating  to  the  conver- 
sion of  the  world.     We  first  examined  the 
Scriptures,  with  regard  to  the  certainty  of 
this  event,  and  the  means  of  its  accomplish- 
ment.    We  next  took  a  view  of  the  present 
state  of  the  world,  to  see  what  were  the 
signs  of  the  times — and  whether  these  were 
not  of  such  a  nature,  and  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct, to  give  us  reason  to  conclude  that 
this  glorious  day  is  about  to  be  ushered  in. 
And  having,  in  the  light  of  Scripture,  and 
the  past  history  of  the  church,  considered 
the  point,  that  Christians  have  been  and  still 
are  the  principal  instruments  in  God's  hand 
of  accomplishing  his  great  and  benevolent 
designs  in  the  world,  we  then  took  into 
consideration  the    various    obstacles    with 
which  Christians  have  had,  and  will  still 
have  to  contend,  In  carrying  forward  the 
mighty  work  of  converting  the  world.    Af- 
ter having  considered  the  subject  in  its  va- 
rious bearings,  we  endeavored  to  make  a 
self-application  of  the  whole,  in  the  discus- 
sion or  the  following  Question :  "  How  can 
we  best  prepare  ourselves  for  the  exij^en- 
cies  of  the  age  ?" — After  deeming  it  of  the 
utmost  importance,  as  an  answer  to  this 
question,  to  take  and  maintain  a  more  ele- 
vated stand  in  piety,  and  live  nearer  to  God, 
we  considered,  that,  in  addition  to  a  heart 
glowing  with  religion's  holy  flame,  the  six 
Allowing  things  were  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  the  thorough  preparation  of  ourselves 
for  the  high  stations  towards  which  we  are 
aspiring. 

1.  That  we  possess  a  thorough  doctrinal 
knowledge  of  the  Bible. 

2.  That  we  become  thorough  scholars, 
and  obtain  every  possible  advantage  from 
learning, — that  we  may  be  able  to  contend 
with  learning,  and  exert  an  extensive  in- 
fluence. 

8.  That  we  should  make  use  of  every 
means  in  our  power  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  the  heathen  world — their 
wants  and  miseries. 

4.  That  we  should  become  acquainted 
with  the  operations,  and  success  of  the  vari- 


ous benevdent  institutions  of  the  present 

day. 

5.  That  we  become  familiar  witii  the  ob- 
jections which  prejudiced  or  misinformed 
Christians  make  against  supporting  the  cause 
of  benevolence,  and  be  prepared  to  answer 
them. 

6.  That  we  have  a  good  knowledge  of 
the  peculiar  tenets  of  all  classes  of  men 
calling  themselves  Christians,  particularly 
those  not  considered  Orthodox ;  and  be  pre- 
pared to  disprove  and  expose  error. 

With  Uiis  we  closed  the  past  term.  And 
those  of  us  who  devoted  the  most  attentim 
to  this  subject,  can  truly  say,  that  we  have 
not  been  so  deeply  interested  in  the  discus- 
sion of  any  topic,  since  we  have  been  in 
this  institution.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  present  term,  we  took  up  the  subject 
of  the  Papal  Church,  as  this  appeared  to  be 
exciting  considerable  interest  in  the  public 
mind.  We  expect  to  make  this  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion  the  present  term — and  to 
canvass  somewhat  particularly,  the  doc- 
trines— history — and  present  state  of  that 
church. 

INTEIililGENCE. 

Americait  Educatiott  Societt. 

Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  JHree- 
tort,  held  lAth  July, 

Appropriations  were  made  by  the  So- 
ciety and  its  Branches,  at  this  meeting,  to  406 
young  men,  as  follows : — 


In   8  Tlieoloffical  Seminariee,  .    .    >  111 

In  13  Colleget, 166  " 

In  38  Academiee, IS9  " 

Under  private  inttractioD,    ....  7  ** 

Of  these  young  men,  29  were  received 
for  the  first  time  upon  the  funds  of  the 
Societj',  209  are  connected  direcUy  with 
tiie  Parent  Society,  and  197  witii  Branches. 
A  number  of  young  men  report  only  twice 
a  year,  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  and  these 
are  not  included  in  the  above  account 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount 
paid  by  the  Parent  Society  and  by  each 
Branch. 

Tlvt  Parent  Society 

Pays  for  its  own  appropriatioot,     .     83|767 

for  Maine  Branch, 960 

for  New  Hampshire  Branch,   .    •      )9^ 
for  Connecticut  Branch,      • 
for  Presbyterian  Branch,    . 


688 
nothiDf-^Wl 

Branches, 

Maine  Branch  payii  of  its  appropriatloof,  $^170 
New  Hampshire  Branch  pays        **  1^ 

Connecticut  Branch  pays  "  ^ 

Presbyterian  Branch  pays  (all)       1^ 

Total  appropriated  this  Quarter,  $7^ 

Debt  of  the  Society  May  1,  $8^47  91 

Wanted  to  meet  present  appro.       4,431  81 

ToUl  present  deficiency.  $13,769  73 

The  above  statement  shows  that  the 
operations  of  tiie  Society  cannot  be  sus- 
tained without  an  increase  of  funds. 
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The  case  is  one  of  great  urgency ;  and 
all  who  love  Zioo  are  intreated  to  send 
in  their  benefactions.  They  were  never 
wanted  so  much  as  at  the  present  moment. 
The  Society  have  never  yet  dven  a  negative 
to  worthy  applicants.  Shall  £ey  begin  now  7 


Oic  application  of  Rev.  Johw  T.  Jones, 
destined  to  labor  as  a  Foreign  Missionary, 
in  the  Burman  Empire  ; — 

Voted,  That  in  conformity  with  the  rules 
of  the  Directors,  Chap  vi.  sec.  6.  his  pecu- 
niary obligations  be  cancelled. 

^.  Jones  had  received  |Sd33.  He  is  to 
labor  under  the  patronage  of  the  American 
Baptist  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 

Patronage  of  two  young  men  was  discon- 
tinued, on  account  of  denciency  of  talents 
and  scholarship. 

Another  young  man  having  left  study 
with  a  view  to  pui-sue  an  object  different 
from  the  ministry,  was  requested  to  re- 
iiiiid  principal  and  interest  of  what  he  had  re- 
ceived, according  to  the  vii.  Art.  of  Consti- 
tution. 

The  Board  also  directed  the  Secretary  to 
inform  all  beneficiaries  under  private  in- 
struction, that  they  decidedly  pr^er  that 
they  should  place  themselves  under  public 
instruction  as  soon  as  it  can  conveniently 
be  done. 

The  Treasurer  was  authorized  to  borrow 
$4,420  in  order  to  meet  appropriations  voted 
at  this  meeting;  making  the  whole  defi- 
ciency in  the  funds  $12,769,  as  above  stated. 
Annual  Expenditures  exceed  thirty  thou- 
wnd  doUar$.  Receipts  last  year  twenty 
tix  thousand — and  applications  for  assistance 
constantly  increasing. 


tary,  and  addresses  made  by  a  number  of 
speakers,  to  a  numerous  and  interested 
audience. 

OJieerM  of  the  Society  for  the  year  183a 

Hoif.  SAMUEL  HUBBARD,  Presidont. 

WILLIAM  BARTLErr,  Vice  Preiident. 

Directors. 
Rbt.  ABIET*  HOLMES,  D.  D. 
Bar.  EBENEZER  PORTER,  D.  IX 
R«T.  LEONARD  WOODS,  D.  D. 
R«T.  WARREN  FAY,  D.  D. 
Rar.  B.  B.  WISNER,  D.  Jk 
R«r.  E.  CORNELIUS, 

john  tappan,  e»^^ 

Rkv.  garidner  spring,  D.  D. 

ARTHUR  TAPPAN,  Esq. 
S.  T.  ARMSTRONG,  E»<i. 
Rkv.  JOUN  BROWN,  D.  D. 

Kbv.  E.  CORNELIUS,  Secretary. 
Ma.  R  B.  EDWARDS,  Amiitant  SeeV. 
HARDY  ROPES,  E«q.  Treasurer. 
Hon.  PLINY  CUTLER,  Auditor. 

Exerutivo  CommiUee, 
WARREN  FAY. 
B.  B.  WI8NER, 
J.  BROWN, 
Socreiary, 
Aasiatant  Secretary* 

Finaneial  CommiUeg. 
JOHN  TAPPAN, 
&  T.  ARMSTRONG, 
WILLIAM  J.  HUBBARD, 
Treasurer. 

The  Board  meet  aoarteily  on  the  Sd  Wodneaday 
of  January,  April,  July,  and  October. 

The  Executive  Committee  meet  commonly  oo 
Monday  aAernooii  of  each  week. 

The  Financial  Committee  meet  on  lal  Wedneiday 
of  each  month. 


Presbyterian  Branch. 


ANNIVERSARIES. 

The  Fourteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Society  was  held  on  the  13th  of  May  in 
New  York. 

At  the  meeting  for  husiness,  the  following 
resolutian  was,  on  motion  of  Rev.  Dr.  Ed- 
wards of  Andover,  Mass.  seconded  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Cox  of  New  York,  unanimously 
adopted: — 

Whereas  the  dependence  of  the  church  on  the 
^rit  of  God,  is  atwoltito  and  eoiiitant,  and  the  de- 
pndeneo  of  the  Christian  miniitr;^  emphatically 
Cnat,  coostitotin;  the  only  hope  in  reference  to 
preaeot  and  fotore  aaefolnesa  j  therefore, 

Resolved^  That  it  be  affectionately  and  lolemnly 
i«eommeoded  to  all  the  young  men  under  the  pat- 
nwofe  of  this  Boeiety,  in  addition  to  their  usual 


of  derotion,  to  observe  Thftrsdavt  the  elev- 
<iKik  day  Iff  ^f&oember  next^  as  a  day  of  /osting  and 
prayer,  with  apecisl  reference  to  the  more  copious 
tlfiMions  of  the  Holy  Bpirit  upon  all  who  are  pre- 
ptrio{r  for  the  Christian  miniitry ;  and  that  the  in- 
■tmeters,  s oardians,  and  benefactors  of  the  yonns 
Ben,  and  the  patrons  and  friends  of  the  Society,  and 
of  Education  Societies  generally,  be  invited  to  no- 
tice the  aaaie  oo  far  as  they  may  find  it  convenient. 

Public  services  were  held  in  the  Brick 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  evening — when 
tbe  Report  was  in  part  read  by  the  Secre- 


The  anniversary  was  held  on  the  13th  of 
May.    A  Report  was  read  by  Rev,  Wil- 
liam  Patton,  Secretary,   and    Officers 
were   chosen   for  the   ensuing  year.     Na 
public  exercises  were  held,  on  account  of 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Parent  Society 
for  this  year  being  held  in  the  city.    The 
prospects  of  the  fii*anch  were  never  more 
encouraging  than  at  this  anniversary :   152 
young  men  were  assisted  during  the  year^ 
and  $9,622  19    were    received    into    the 
Treasury.    Officers,  Arthur  Tappan,  Esq, 
President;  22  Vice  Presidents ;  Rev.  Wil- 
iam  Patton,  194  Elm  street,  New  York,  Cor. 
Secretary ;  Horace  Holden,  Esq.  Recording 
Secretary;  Oliver   Wilcox,  Esq.   60   WJol 
street,  Treasurer ;  24  Directors. 


Connecticut  Branch. 

The  Anniversary  of  this  Society  was  held 
at  Wethersfield,  June  17.  The  Secretary, 
Professor  Olmsted,  being  absent,  no  report 
was  read.  The  following  resolution  was 
passed:  *' Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the 
immense  and  increasing  destitution  of  evan« 
gelical  ministers  in  the  United  States,  the 
Churches  are  bound  to  make,  immediately, 
the  most  strenuous  eflbrts  to  supply  the 
country  with  a  pious  and  devoted  ministry.'' 
The   resolution   was    sustained   by   Rev 
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George  C.  Bednintfa,  Professor  of  Lane 
Seminary,  Ohio,  and  Rev.  William  Co^^swell, 
Agent  of  the  A.  £.  S.  The  Hon.  Thomas 
Day,  President;  Rev.  Wm  W.  Turner, 
Secretary ;  and  Ellphalet  Terry,  Esq. 
Treasurer ;  all  of  Hartford. 

Maine  Branch. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  at  Winthrop,  June  22,  at  which  time  a 
sermon  was  delivered  by  Professor  Newman, 
of  Bowdoin  College.  At  an  adjourned  meet- 
ing of  the  Society,  the  report  of  the  Direc- 
tors was  read  by  Rev.  Benjamin  Tappan, 
Secretary  of  the  Branch.  The  following 
rescdution  was  passed  :  "  Resolved,  That 
this  Society  will  endeavor,  by  Divine  aid, 
to  raise  the  present  year,  funds  sufficient  at 
least  to  sustain  the  beneficiaries  that  may 
be  at  the  several  Institutions  in  this  State." 
On  the  occasion  addresses  were  offered  by 
Ether  Shepley,  Esq.  of  Saco,  Rev.  D.  D. 
Tappan,  of  Alfred,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Cogswell, 
A^nt  of  A.  E.  S.  Rev.  Wm.  Allen,  D.  D. 
oTBrunswick,  President ;  Rev.  B.  Tappan, 
of  Augusta,  Secretary ;  and  Professor  New- 
man, Treasurer. 

AUXILIARY   SOCIETIES. 

Middlesex  County^  Mass, 
The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  in  June,  at 
Brighton.  This  Auxiliary  has  been  greatly 
revived  during  the  past  year.  The  Society 
pledged  to  make  an  efllort  to  raise  $2,000 
the  ensuinc  year.  Officers,  Isaac  Warren, 
Esq.  President;  Rev.  S.  Hanling,  Waltham, 
Secretary  ;  E.  P.  Mackintire,  £«sq.  Charles- 
town,  Treasurer. 


Norfolk  County,  Mass, 
This  long  established  and  efficient  Aux- 
iliary Society  met  at  Dcdham.  South  Par- 
ish, on  the  9th  of  June.  Rev.  Mr.  Curtis, 
of  Sharon,  delivered  an  interesting  sermon 
from  Dan.  xii.  3.  The  amount  of  funds 
raised  the  last  year  is  double  the  sum  raised 
in  the  preceding  y»ar.  Officers,  Nathaniel 
Miller,  M.  D.  President;  Rev.  Samuel 
Gile,  Secretary ;  Rev.  John  Codman,  D.  D. 
Treasurer ;  Jesse  Wheaton,  M.  D.  General 
Agent 


Nbw  AtrziLiARtcs. 

Worcester  South. 
An  Auxiliary  Society  was  formed  wiA  the 
above  title,  at  Worcester,  April  28,  1890. 
Gen.  Salem  Towne,  President ;  Rev.  John 
Maltby,  Secretary ;  and  Hon.  Abijah  Bige- 
low.  Treasurer. 


South  Massiuhusetts  Education  Society, 

Tliis  Society  held  its  Anniven^ry  in  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Eaton^s  Parish  in  Middlcborough, 
on  the  9th  of  June.  It  was  a  season  of  con- 
siderable interest.  The  Society  at  this  time 
became  auxiliary  to  the  A.  *E.  S.  The 
Report  waft  read  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  Eddy, 
and  addresses  were  delivered  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Cogswell,  Agent  of  tlie  Parent  Society,  and 
by  Rev.  Messrs.  Huntintcton  of  North  Bridfcc- 
water,  and  Nott  of  Warebam.  Olficcrs  for 
the  year  ensuing,  Hon.  Wtlke!^  Wood  of 
Middleborough, President;  Rev.  Elijah  Dex- 
ter, of  Plympton,  Secrctarj' ;  and  Dea.  Mor- 
ton Eddy,  of  Bridgowater,  Treasurer. 


Worcester  JVorlh. 
This  Auxiliary  was  formed  at  Holden, 
May  12,  1830.  Hon.  Solomon  Strong, 
President ;  Rev.  Rufus  A.  Putnam,  Secre> 
tary;  Dea.  Justus  Ellingwood,  of  Hub- 
banlston.  Treasurer. 


OPERATIONS  OF  OTHER  ED.  SOCIETIES. 

Board  of  Education  of  the  General  jS*" 
sembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  whole  number  of  joun;  men  eonneeted  with 
the  Board  the  preoeodtnf  yetr  was  19.  Nombor  aided 
the  last  year,  SS,  The  ReT.  William  Neil,  D.  D.  was 
elected  Sec*y  and  General  A^nt  of  the  Board,  in 
July  1829,  and  hat  labored  in  its  tenriee  tince  tJiat 
time.  Receipts,  $6,000  63.  Ezpenditarea,93,900  091 
Balance  in  the  Treasury,  $S,0 10  54.  Three  timet  the 
amount  of  this  balance  will  bo  necessary  to  meet 
present  enpigemenls  for  the  ensuinc  year. 

The  Report  was  referred  to  a  Oommitiee.  who 
brought  in  resolotions,approTinf  the  same ;  ana  their 
report  was  adopted.  Lest,  however,  the  resolutions 
should  be  regarded  as  excluding  from  the  good  wishes 
of  the  AssembIy,or  in  any  way  impeding  the  operations 
of  other  Eduention  Societiejf,  patrontMd  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Assembly,  by  its  Churches  and  Pres- 
byteries, another  resolution  was  adopted,  by  a  very 
general  vote,  which  is  in  the  following  words,  via. 

"While  the  Assembly  would  thus  commend  its 
own  Board  of  Education  to  the  churches  under  its 
care,  yet  as  many  of  our  churches  have  already  uni- 
ted their  efforts  with  other  Education  Societies, 
therefore, 

Rtsolvedf  That  the  Churches  and  Presbyteries 
should  be  left  to  their  own  uhbiamio  ako  dklib- 
saATS  CHOICE,  of  the  particular  channel  through 
which  their  charities  shall  be  given  in  aid  of  this 
great  department  of  benevolence.** 

This  resolution  it  will  bo  perceived  is  similar  to 
the  vote  adopted  last  year  in  rosard  to  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  and 
the  American  Home  Missionary  Society.  The  door 
is  thus  opened  by  the  Assembly,  to  all  within  its 
bounds,  who  choose  to  co-operate  with  volnniar)  as- 
sociations, in  works  of  benevolence ;  and  their  liberty 
in  this  respect,  may  be  exercised  without  infrtocing 
upon  any  ecclesiasiUtil  prcroKotive  whatever  oTlho 
Church.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  It  is  the  only 
ooorso  which  consists  with  Christian  liberty,  and  it 
will  secure  a  vastly  greater  amount  of  good,  than 
could  possibly  bo  accomplished  by  pursuing  meas- 
ures which  might  ho  oonstrned  as  having  an  utlur 
siee  character. 

FU^DS. 

Receipts  into  the  Treasury  of  the  Jimerican 
Education  Society  and  of  its  Brtmehes^ 
from  April  Ut  to  June  .30,  1830. 
DONATIONS. 

Bastim^  Fern.  Aot.  Ed.  Sue.  by  Miss  Muiam 

Phi  I  lips,  Trtts«.  131  90 

Berkshire  Aux.  EJ.  Soc.  from  J.  W. 
Ruhbins,  Tr.  by  Rrv.  W.  Coeu- 
wi>IL  Ageot  of  ihe  A.  E.  Soc  vis. 

Lanejibifr0*^  Yo.  Lad.  InJut.  9oc.  to 
con*titute  Rev.  ft.  R  H(X)KER 
a  Life  Member  of  the  A.  E.  3oc  40  00 


1890.] 


FUNDS. 


79 


S5 


S3 


Len»%,  fr.  iodividiiftli 

Lm,  fr.  Buhbard  Bartlett,  Tr.  in  part 
for  the  Lee  Temp.  Sebo. 

PiU^/UU,  Yo.  I^.  Ben.  »oe.  by  Mist 
Amelia  Danforth,  Tr.  for  Tap- 
pen  Temp.  Scho.  75  00 ;  Gent. 
Aiea  for  Pittefield  Temp.  Scho. 
in  part,  by  Calvin  Martin,  Tr. 
49  37  194 

Sk^fidd,  fr.  Robert  F.  Barnard,  Tr. 
towaida  tba  Sliefileki  Tern.  Scho. 

BiMmiftrd,  tt,  Bouben  Boiei,  by  Rev. 
DLCkrk, 

Cfses  Co.  Aox.  Ed.  Soe.  fr.  Joaeph 
Adamfl,  Tr.  tIx. 

Xy»B|  Grasam  Soe.  in  Rev.  Mr.  Rock- 
wood*a  Farub.  30  00;  Top^field 
Fem.  Ed.  6oc  by  Mrs.  E.  Coaant, 
Tr.  ISOO 


00 
00 


27 


37 

00-839  37 
1  00 


32  00 


30 
41 

49 

00 


15  00-109  13 


00 
31 


6  00 
5  00 

8  91 


R0«<«w,  lit  Parifb,  fr.  ladies,  by  Mrs. 

silisaTodd 
JMdk,  kt  eh.  by  Mrs.  D.  V.Kimball    3 
Ame^vy  Aux.   Ed.  Soe.  by  Dea. 

ilenry  Morrill,  Tr.  90 

QttmetUr  Fem.  Ben.  Soe  by  Miss  L. 

Dam,Tr.  26 

JIflnrtai'wwrt  and  Ticinity,  fr.  Miss. 

and  Ed.  Soe  by  Miss  Anne  Hodge, 

Tress. 
Gr«emmcA,  Conn,  from  Miss  Diura 

Rove 
Barnard,  Com.  fr.  a  friend,  by  H.  Hi  11 
f  siiacttimk,  Me.  fr.  Rev.  Beriah  Green    5 
Do.  colL  at  Mon.  Concert    3 

Jfiddlcfcz  Aax.  Ed.  Society. 
Btiftrd  Temp.  Scfao.  in  part,  from 

Aaron  Kittred^  6  69 

From  E.  P.  Maekintire,  Tr.  the  fol- 

lowinr,  viz. 
JTsthferd,  by  Miss  E.  P.  Magonn,  Tr. 

Lad.  Aeeo.  towards  the  Medford 

Temp.  Scho.  7  00 ;  Dea.  Charles 

James,  Tr.  Gent.  Asso.  in  full  for 

1st  yrs.  naytbent,  13  00  90 

JVkwton  Br.  Soe.  and  contrtbatioo,  by 

James  Fuller,  Tr.  94 

flbsrtame,  ft,  Aaron  Coolidge,  Tr. 

Gent.  Aaso.  26 

WnUkMm   Fem.  Ben.  Sec  by  Rev. 

Seivall  Harding  50 

JVte  Feri,  from  the  PresbyU  Branch 

of  the  A.  E.  Soe. 
AVfstt  Adz.  Ed.  Soe. 
Wtfmamik^  by  Allen  Merritt,  Tr.  So. 

Pkr.  Ed.  Soe.  &*> 

From  Rev.  John  Codman,  D.  D.  Tr.  539 
FoaAroke,  N.  H.  fr.  John  Vom,  pro- 
ceeds of  books  led  in  his  bands 

for   the    A.  E.  See.  by  Joseph 

Edgerly,1ate  of  North  wood,  N.  H. 
htmtk  JWsM.  Aox.  Ed.  Soe. 
jfKnfCtfm,  IVom  ladies  of  1st  Parish, 

to  eonstitato  their  pastor,  Rev. 

WM.  SIIEDD,  a  Life  Member  of 

the  A.  £.  See.  40  00 

Orlec»t,  fr.  William  Hyriek  2  50 

Hiwisa,  ft.  Dea.  Morton  Eddy.  Tr.to 

coDStitnte  Rev.  FRED  BRICK  P. 

HOWLAND  a  Life  Mem.  of  the 

A.  £,  Soe.  by  members  of  the 

Evan.  Society,  Hanson  40  OO 

JKsibfrsCJL  from  members  of  the  ch. 

and  con.  of  Rev.  THOMAS  VER- 
NON, to  oonstiinte  him  a  Life 

Member  of  the  A.  B.  Soe. 
WaiJUet,  fr.  iadividoah 
JfarskJUidf  fr.  Axel  Ames 
Setknk,  fr.  ladies  of  the  Soe.  of  Rev. 

JAMES  a  BARNEY,  towards 

eoDStitotinf  him  a  Life  Member 
Tsnt0m,  fr.  io^vidoals,  by  William 

Reed 
From  Dea.  Morton  Eddy,  Tr.  of 

which  40  00  is  by  Isdiei  of  the 

Bee.  of  Rev.  SAMUEL  NOTT, 

of  Wareham,  to  constitote  him 

aLifo  Member  113  40-304  10 


00 

78 

50 

00—127  90 

1,000  00 

00 
84-507  84 

360 


40 
91 
10 


31 


00 
37 
00 


34 
49 


Rindre^  N.  H.  Fem.  Con.  by  Mrs. 

Tirzah  K.  Burnham,  Tr.  5  00 

Royalion^  Vt.  Fern.  Ed.  Soe.  by  Miss 

Mary  N.  Collamer,  Tr.  10  00 

Stafford^  Con.  Fom.  Praying  Society  5  00 

Templetony  fr.  M  rs.  Naomi  Sparha wk  3  00 

Wynata^s  Kill,  N.  Y.  fr.  Rev.  Ezra 

D.  Kenney  1  00 

Worcester  J^orih  Aux.  Ed.  Society. 
BoyUton.  ft.  ladies  and  gent,  of  the 

Soe.  of  Rev.  SAM'L  RUSSELL, 

to  constitute  him  a  Life  Mem- 
ber 40  00 
PkillipHonj  fr.  Rev.  Joseph  Chieker- 

ing,  ann.  subscriptioa  3  00  ■  43  00 

Worcester  Sovth  Aux.  Ed.  Soe. 
HtJtbaTd»to%,  fr.  Dea.  Justus  Elling- 

wood  9  00 

Sturbridge  Fem.  Ed.  Soe.  by  Mrs.  2^ 

nae  Dunton,  Tr.  19  00 

Souabridge,  fr.  Rev.  JONAS  PARK, 

by  a  friend,  to  constitute  him  a 

Life  Member  40  00 

Uzbridge,  avails  of  a  charity  box,  by 

Miss  Susan  Jaques  7  00 

Woreeeterf  by  Rev.  Wm.  Cogswell, 

Agent,  viz. 
From  Individuals  in  Rev.  Mr.  Ab- 
botts Soe.  25  00 ;  Lad.  Asso.  for 

Miller  Temp.  Scho.  in  1st  Pariali, 

by  Mrs.  Rachel  W.  Hurd,  Tr. 

37  50 ;  Gent.  Asso.  by  Lewis  Cha- 

pln,  Tr.  do.  37  50;  Mrs.  Sarah 

Avery,  a  donation,  5  00;    Mrs. 

Sarah  Thaxter,  do.  9  70  107  70—168  70 

Woodstock,  Vt.  fr.  Charles  Marsh  10  00 

Weatkernfield,  Vt.  coll.  at  Mon.  Con. 

in  the  Cong.  Soe.  8  09 

York,  N.  Y.  contrib.  in  the  Society  of 

Rev.  John  Bells,  by  Wells  Fowler  3  00 

$9,773  84 
ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONa 

Boston,  James  Clapp,  5  00 ;   L.  P. 

Grosvenor,  5  00  10  00 

JBrattttres,  Levi  Wild  5  00 

Fowlervillei  N.   Y.  John  Eastman, 

]  00 ;   E.  Mosely,  3  00 ;  Wells 

Fowler,  9  00 ;  Elias  Smith,  1  00     7  00 — 93  00 

INCOME  FROM  SCHOLARSHIPS. 
One  year's  interest  on  the  following, 

VIZ* 

Parker,  60  00 ;  Cohb,  60  00 ;  E.  H. 

Cobb,  60  00  }  Train.  60  00  940  00 

Proctor,  60  00 ;  Bartlett  Judson,60  00 ; 

J.  Wheelwright,  60  00  180  00 

Hubbard,  on  balance  due  36  00 

Martyn,  on  bond  for  half  amoont  30  00 
Lord,  on  amount  since  6th  March, 

(bond  paid)  17  50 

Fay,  on  balance,  which  is  now  paid       7  34—510  84 

TEMPORARY  SCHOLARSHIFa 

Conway t  fr.  Dea.  Cbrittopber  Arms, 
Tr.  of  Con.  Temp.  Scho.  in  part, 
by  Rev.  Wm.  Cognwoll  16  00 

Longmeadov  chnrch^by  Elisha  Bum- 
ham,  towards  a  Temp.  Scho.         35  00 — 51  00 


By 


LOANS  REFUNDED, 
a  former  Beoefic.  whole  amount 


loaned,  with  interest  80  65 

Da  do.  da  100  00 

Da  balance  of  whole 

snm  granted,  with  interest  on  the 
whole,  from  dates  of  appropria- 
tions 103  30 
Thevrueding,  through  Rev,  Win, 

Cogswell^  J9genL 
By  a  former  Benefio.  balance  of  amt 

loaned  39  00 

Da       do.       whole  am*t  da    85  00 

Do.       da       the  only  appro* 
priatton  made  him  19  00 

Da       da       partamH loaa*d  90  00—439  95 


80 


FUNDS. 


[Aug. 


LBCACIESL 

Mr.  JamM  Kimball,  of  Bradford,  by    ^ 
JwM  Kimball,  KxV  450  00 

Mrs.  Etizabeih  Re«ibe,  of  Trumbull| 

Coo.  by  Eti  Brinsmade,  fclxV  11  50—461  50 

INCX>ME  FROM  OTHER  FUNDS. 

DiTid«nd  on  Bank  Stock  123  50 

Intereal  on  Funds  loaned  1,533  02 

Batenoo  of  an  old  Note  45  00 

1,700  53 


WVoie  amH  pee.  for  prMent  nae 


$5,959  65 


PRINCIPAL  RECEIVED  ON  SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Aogtista,  rec.  from  Subscribers 
Bennett,  ree'd  from  E.  P.  Mackintire, 

Tr.  Middlesex  Aux.  Ed.  Soc  at 

follows,  viz. 
Subaeribed  i«  the  1st  eh.  in  Woburn. 
Colleetioa  and  sob.  66  03;  eolL  at 


300  00 


Moo.  Con.  34  96 


101  00 


Second  Feoi.  Con.  11  73;  first  Con. 
53  68 

Fern.  Con.  Richardson  Row,  5  47; 
Male  do.  da  16  34 

New  Briiffi  Fem.  Concert 

Male  Centre  Con.  6  50 ;  Fern.  do.  do. 
5  00 

Collected  by  Mra.  Luke  Wymaa 

West  aide,  Fem.  Concert 

Avails  of  gfold  beads 

Fay,  recM  of  E.  P.  Mackintire,  from 
lat  Par.  of  Charlostovo,tbo  bal- 
ance doe  on  this  Scha 

C^ringfield,  rec*d  fr.  Thos.  M.  Hunt, 
on  aecof  To.  Men^s  subscription, 


65  34 


31  61 
502 

11  50 
14  08 
53  77 
3  37- 

-275  89 

126  33 
38  33 

$740  55 


MAINE  BRANCH. 

Intereet  on  Augusta  Scholarship  30  81 
Eefnnded  by  aTormer  Beoe6ciary  IS  00 
0ooation  from  ladies  in  Augusta  17  00 
Aontutiea  fr.  R.  H.  Gardiner,  8  00; 

do.  Benj.  Davis.  3  00  4  00 

Dividend  from  Portland  Bank  34  00 

Interest  on  unpaid   portion  of  the 

Ellingwood  Scholarship  14  40     93  21 

ON  AOGOCNT  OF  SCHOLARSHIPa 
Ellingwood  137  00 


8aoo  and  Biddeford,  by  lad.  of  Saeo 
BroDswick 


18  00 

40  00—185  00 


9277  31 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  BRANCa 

Eeftanded  by  a  former  Beneficiary 
From  ladies  and  ^enU  in  Dover,  to 

constitute  their  pastor,  Rev.  A. 

H.  WINSLOW,  a  Life  Member 

of  the  A.  E.  Soc 
From  Kingston,  in  part,  to  coostitote 

the  Rev.  O.  PEARSON  a  Lifo 

Member  of  the  A.  E.  Soc 
Fr.  Stratham,  in  part,  to  coustitate 

the  Rev.  JACOB  CUMMINGS  a 

Life  Member  of  the  A.  B.  Soc 
Contributions  in  various  towns,  vis. 
JV.  Hampton^  6  00;  Rye,  3  50  9  50 

PertomMO,  33  58;  CheHer,  16  75    49  33 
By  a  lady  in  Portsmouth,  from  North 

Andover,  Mass.  5  00 


S5  10 


40  00 


13  03 


10  00 


Of  this  sum  was  paid  to  the  Tr. 

All  the  above  paid  over  by  Rev.  Jno. 
K.  Toung,  Agent  of  tho  Parent 
Society. 

IhmiarUn,  Aux.  Ed.  Soc  by  D.  Alex- 
ander, Tr. 

9UiwiUutm  Fern.  Ed.  Soc  by  Mrs. 
Mary  Sabin,  Tr. 


$63  83 


43  87 


350 

500 

$208  50 


CONNECTICUT  BRANCH. 

Donation  from  the  church  in  New 

Canaan,  by  Bliphulet  St.  John       31  37 

Da  fr.  the  Fem.  Ed.  Soc  Wilton,  by 

Uawley  Olmsted  35  00 — 66  37 

PRESBYTERIAN  BRANCH. 

A'sw  Torkf  Schc  of  Laight  St.  Ch. 
viz. 

R.  Curtis,     Sd  year,  37 

L.  Holbrook,    •*  37 

C.  Baker,  «  75 

J.  Rankin,        "  75 

J.  Baker,  5  00 ;  Chs.  Starr,  75  00  60 


75 
375 
37 


43 
37 
37 
75 
75 
25 

335 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
37 
37 


S.  Hvde,  1st  and  3d  year 
A.  Tappan, 

F.  Tajppan, 
Scho.  of  Brick  Church,  viz. 

Donation 
J.  C.  Halscy 
J.  D.  Holbrook 
J.  W.  Call 
Silas  Holmes 
J.  McComb 
Scho.  of  Cedar  St.  Church,  viz. 
W.  W,  Chester 
R.  L.  Novins 
Field  and  Walker 
J.  W.  Leavitt 
J.  C.  Johnson 
H.  Young 
P.  Perit 
D.  Davenport 
J.  Wheelwright 
Jona.  Leavitt 

Schc  of  Central  Pres.  Church 
From  members  of  Rev.  A.  Wilton^ 

congre.  Pouffhkeepsiu 
Fr.  Aux.  South  Hampton,  L.  I. 
**  J.  H.  Thomas,  psistor  of  ch.  at 

New  Windsor,  contribution 
**  a  lady  of  Sc  Hampton,  (pr»* 
ceeds  of  socks,) 
FenL  Asso.  of  Stephentown 
Sewing  Soc  Bowery  Pres.  Ch. 
Weaiem  E£  Soc  by  Jas.  S.  Seymour, 

Treas.* 
JVew  Jersey.  Newark, Rev.  P.O.  Hay 
John  Ward 
Jno.  S.  Condit 
Morristown  Aux.  Ed.  Soc 

Fem.  *'      « 
Rev.  Mr.  Brigham,  dona,  by  Rev.  W. 

T.  Hamilton 
Peimsyfoaiita,  Carlisle,  ladies  of  Rev. 

G.  Duffield^s  eong. 
Philadelphia  Aux.  Ed.  Soc  Ist  Pres. 

Ch.  Northern  Liberties  110 

Aux.  Ed.  Soc  5th  Pres.  Ch.  41 

Gettysburgh, by  Rev.  S.  S.  Schmacker  11 
Connecticut^  from  Rev.  Dr.  Lewis,  of 

Greenwich 


II 

C( 


50 
50 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
50-793  50 

37 
50 
SO 
00 
00 
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00 
88 
00-894  65 
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Clothing  received  during  the  quarter, 

Exeter,  N.  H.  fr.  ladies  in  that  town,  by  Mias  Eliza- 
beth Gilmao,  10  pr.  woollen  socks,  and  3  pr.  eoltoa 
socks. 

Aebhvy  Ms.  ft,  female  friends  in  that  town,  by  Mrs. 
Sally  L.  Manning,  3  shirts,  1  woollen  vest,  and  3 
pr.  woollen  socks. 

Sturbridge,  Ms.  fr.  Fem.  Ch.  Society,  by  Mrs.  Mary 
DuQton,  Tr.  H  yds.  flanneL 

OlmtceMer,  Ms.  ft.  Fem.  Benevolent  Society  in  that 
place,  by  Miss  Lb  Dane,  Tr.  7  pr.  woolma  socks, 
and  1  pr.  cotton  do. 

East  Sudbnrv,  Ms.  fr.  Fem.  Benev.  Bocietv  in  that 
town,  by  Mrs.  Lydia  W.  Smith,  9  shirts,  17  collars 
and  3  pr.  woollen  socks. 


*  For  particulars  of  donations  to  the  Was. 
Soc.  see  Western  Recorder,  6th  July. 
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To  the  Bditon  of  the  ao&rterlj  Begitter. 

Gentlemen, 

In  compliaQce  with  your  request,  I  herewith 
submit  to  your  disposal  a  few  thoughts  on 
the  following  question :  "  HHiat  are  the 
prominent  ehareieterisHea  to  be  sought, 
hy  Education  Societies,  in  young  men 
tqtplying  for  patronage  ?** 
Yours, 

JOSHUA  BATES. 
Mddlebury  CoU.,  Oct,  1, 1830. 

The  question  at  first  view,  is,  ap- 
parently, of  easy  solution ;  and  yet, 
upon  examination,  it  will  be  found 
to  involve  much  that  is  peculiarly 
indefinite,  and  calculated  to  embar- 
rass those  who  are  called  to  make 
the  application.  A  general  answer 
might  be  given,  which  would  readily 
approve  itself  to  every  enlightened 
mind.  Such  an  answer  has  already 
been  given,  in  anticipation  of  the 
inquiry.  It  occurred  to  the  minds 
of  those,  who  originated  the  benevo- 
lent enterprize  of  **  educating  indi- 
gent, pious  young  men  of  talents  for 
the  gospel  ministry."  It  may  be 
found  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
American  Education  Society,  or  in  the 
rules  of  the  Directors.  **  Hopeful  pie- 
iy  and  promising  talents"  connect- 
ed  with  indigence,  are  very  properly 
made  indispensable  qualifications  in 
those,  who  are  permitted  to  receive 
assistance  firom  the  consecrated  funds 
of  this  society.  Nor  can  it  be  ques- 
tioned, for  a  moment,  that  the  best 
*•  testimonials"  and  the  most  careful 
"examination"  should  be  required, 

TOL.    III.  II 


before  a  young  man  is  admitted  to 
the  patronage  of  a  society  like  this, 
instituted  for  the  express  purpose  of 
increasing  the  number  of  able  and 
faithful  ministers  of  the  gospel. 

But  the  principles  involved  in  these 
general  requisitions,  must  be  develo- 
ped and  illustrated,  before  those, 
who  recommend  and  examine  candi-* 
dates  for  this  patronage,  and  those 
who  superintend  the  education  of 
beneficiaries,  will  be  able  to  guard 
against  the  danger  of  mistake,  and 
effectually  prevent  an  occasional  per- 
version of  the  funds  of  the  Society* 
And,  perhaps,  after  every  precaution, 
which  wisdom  can  devise,  and  expe- 
rience suggest,  such  a  result  is  rather 
to  be  desired,  tlian  expected.  To 
avoid  every  mistake  and  prevent  all 
abuse  in  transacting  the  business  of 
a  society,  so  complicated  in  its  struc- 
ture and  operations,  would  require 
discernment,  foresight,  and  faithful- 
ness, more  than  human.  And  to 
contrive  and  put  in  operation  a  sys- 
tem of  control  and  supervision,  which 
even  approximates  such  an  ideal 
standard  of  perfection,  in  the  distri- 
bution of  these  fiinds,  must  require 
no  ordinary  share  of  wisdom  and 
fidelity.  So  important,  however,  is 
the  object,  for  which  Education  So- 
cieties have  been  formed,  that  even 
this  approximation  toward  a  perfect 
system  of  operations  is  worth  the 
united  efforts  of  the  friends  of  the 
Redeemer.  Tho'e,  especially,  who 
have  had  opportunity  to  observe  the 
incipient  operations  of  these  societies. 
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and  been  called  to  contend  with  the  | 
difficulties  with  which  their  first 
movements  were  embarrassed,  should 
place  on  public  record  the  result  of 
their  experience  and  observation ; 
and  thus  endeavor  to  aid  those  who 
are  to  come  afler  them,  and  to  have 
an  agency  in  bringing  forward  bene- 
ficiaries, or  in  superintending  their 
education. 

This  consideration  induces  me  to 
attempt  to  fiimish  an  answer  to  the 
very  difficult  question  proposed.  Hav- 
ing been  connected  with  the  Ameri- 
can Education  Society  from  its  first 
organization ; — having  seen  its  rise 
and  progress,  and  watched  its  move- 
ments, I  am  free  to  declare,  that  I 
consider  the  selection  of  beneficia- 
ries, the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
business,  connected  with  the  opera- 
tions of  the  society.     I   know,  ob- 
jections have  been  made  against  it, 
on  various  grounds ;  and  embarrass- 
ments have  arisen   apparently  from 
different  sources.     But  I  am  persuad- 
ed, tbat  they  may  all,  or  nearly  all, 
be  traced  to  this  single  cause — the 
difficulty  of  discriminating,  and  teach- 
ing all  who  have  an  agency  in  the 
business  of  recommending,  examin- 
ing, and  instructing  beneficiaries,  to 
discriminate    between    worthy    and 
unworthy   applicants    for   pecuniary 
aid.     If  you  can   devise  means  to 
surmount  this  difficulty — if  you  can 
secure   success  in   selecting  proper 
subjects,  and  none  but  proper  sub- 
jects,  for   these    sacred    funds,  ob- 
jections against  the  society  will  soon 
cease  to  be  made,  or  be  easily  re- 
moved ;  and  embarrassments  will  soon 
vanish,  or  be  easily  overcome. 

If,  then,  it  be  assumed,  that  the 
general  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  American  Education  Society,  as 
it  respects  the  qualifications  of  bene- 
ficiaries, are  correct  and  proper  (and 
of  this,  I  apprehend,  there  can  be 
no  question) — if  it  be  admitted,  that 
all  who  are  patronized  by  Education 
Societies,  should  be  pious,  and  devo- 
ted to  the  work  of  the  ministry — 
should   possess   respectable    talents, 


and  need  pecuniary  aid,  to  enable 
them  to  cultivate  their  talents  and 
obtain  a  suitable  education  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry ;  then,  the  only 
remaining  practical  inquiry  on  the 
subject  is,  how  shall  those  who  are 
called  to  direct  the  operations  of 
these  societies,  obtain  the  evidence, 
which  will  enable  them  to  decide 
with  confidence,  whether  an  &p{>Ii- 
cant  is  thus  qualified  to  become  a 
beneficiary  f  Or,  in  other  words, 
how  they  may  most  efiectually  guard 
against  deception  and  avoid  niisukesy 
in  selecting  objects  for  this  sacred 
charity  ?  Or,  in  others  still,  what 
circumstances  should  be  regarded, 
and  what  means  must  be  employed, 
to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
perversion  and  abuse  of  the  funds 
of  these  Societies  ? 

I.  One  important  circumstance, 
to  be  regarded  in  selecting  benefi- 
ciaries, I  apprehend,  is  the  health  of 
the  applicant.  I  know,  a  pious  man, 
with  a  mind  already  disciplined  and 
cultivated  by  a  liberal  education, 
though  in  a  feeble  state  of  health 
and  with  a  constitution  impaired  by 
excessive  application  to  study,  may, 
by  becoming  prudent,  perform  much 
labor  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord — 
may,  by  diligence  and  untiring  zeal, 
accomplish  much  for  the  promotion 
of  the  Redeemer's  cause.  I  know, 
too,  that  a  feeble  youth  may  become 
a  robust  man  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  great  disadvantages  under  which 
he  must  labor,  may  obtain  a  respecta- 
ble education  ;  and,  being  supremely 
and  exclusively  devoted  to  his  work, 
may  be  a  useful  minister  of  the  gos* 
pel.  I,  this  moment,  call  to  mind  a 
former  beloved  pupil,  now  a  faithful 
and  efficient  minister  of  Christ,  who 
commenced  his  studies,  in  a  state  of 
great  bodily  infirmity  ;  but,  by  rigid 
attention  to  diet  and  exercise,  he 
gradually  recovered  his  health  and 
re-established  his  constitution  ;  and 
graduated  with  "  a  sound  mind  in  a 
soimd  body" — a  distinguished  scholar 
with  a  robust  constitution — qualified 
to  labor  efficiently,  and  able  to  labor 
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abundantly.  Sach  cases,  however, 
constitate  exceptions  to  a  general 
ruJe — so  general,  indeed,  as  to  forbid 
us  to  encourage  a  young  man  with 
a  feeUe  constitution,  to  enter  on  a 
course  of  study  for  a  liberal  educa- 
ticMi — and  e^)ecial]y,  to  encourage 
him  to  advance,  leaning  on  the  arm 
of  charity.  A  sickly^  whining,  irreso- 
lute beneficiary  may  excite  the  com- 
passion of  his  friends ;  but  he  will 
often  perplex  those  who  have  the 
superintendence  of  his  education,  and 
probably  bring  contempt  on  the  so- 
ciety which  supports  him.  He  stay, 
indeed,  by  being  soothed  and  coax- 
ed and  flattered,  be  dragged  along, 
through  a  regular  course  of  liberal 
study ;  but  the  probability  is,  that  he 
will  become  discouraged  in  the  race, 
and  turn  aside  to  some  other  pursuit ; 
or,  iHreaking  away  from  the  restraints 
of  thorough  and  systematic  educa- 
tion, slide  into  the  ministry,  with  all 
bis  feebleness,  both  of  body  and  mind, 
to  hang  as  a  dead  weight  upon  the 
church  of  Christ.  Let  no  young 
man,  therefore;  be  received  as  a 
beneficiary  of  an  Education  Society, 
who  does  not  enjoy  good  health,  and 
possess  a  sound  and  vigorous  con- 
stitution. 

II.  The  age  of  the  applicant  is 
another  circumstance  to  be  regard- 
ed, in  forming  a  judgment  on  the  pro- 
priety of  receiving  him.  No  one 
should  be  admitted  as  a  beneficiary, 
till  the  powers  of  his  mind  are  suf- 
ficiently developed,  to  show  to  a  dis- 
criminating examiner,  what  his  tal- 
ents are  ;  nor  till  his  temperament  is 
so  &r  fixed,  and  his  character  so  far 
formed,  as  to  warrant  the  presump- 
tion, that  no  essential  change  will 
take  place.  The  period  of  life,  at 
which  this  may  be  safely  presumed, 
will  of  course  vary  in  different  per- 
sons. Still  there  is  a  limit,  below 
which  it  is  always  unsafe  to  descend ; 
and  in  ordinary  cases,  I  am  persuad- 
ed the  age  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  an 
earlier  period  of  life.  Nor  do  I  think 
it  an  tm&vorable  circumstance,  that 


an  applicant  has  advanced  consider- 
ably beyond  that  period.  It  is,  in- 
deed, no  matter  how  early  in  life  the 
mind  is  cultivated  and  the  character 
formed;  but  there  is  great  danger 
that  the  cause  of  benevolence  will 
suffer,  by  admitting  to  the  patronage 
of  Education  Societies,  too  early  and 
too  hastily,  youth  even  of  the  high- 
est promise  and  most  imposing  bril- 
liancy. As  far  as  my  observation 
extends,  it  goes  to  establish  the  pbsi- 
tion,  that  lads,  who  apply  for  aid, 
before  their  judgment  is  matured, 
whatever  promising  appearances  they 
may  exhibit,  should  be  put  off  for  a 
season.  I  could  name  two  or  three 
melancholy  failures  of  this  descrip- 
tion, where  great  promise  had  been 
given  and  high  expectations  raised. 
In  cases  of  apparent  precocity  of  in- 
tellect, it  is  always  safe  to  wait ;  and, 
if  the  youth  be  favorably  situated, 
nothing  will  be  lost  by  a  short  delay. 
III.  Similar  remarks  may  be  made 
with  respect  to  the  time  which  has 
elapsed,  since  the  applicant  became 
hopefully  pious  and  made  a  public 
profession  of  religion.  This,  then, 
is  another  circumstance  to  be  regard- 
ed with  care,  in  selecting  beneficia- 
ries. A  considerable  period  should 
pass,  especially  in  cases  of  very  early 
apparent  conversion,  after  hope  is 
indulged  and  public  profession  made, 
before  a  young  man,  desiring  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  should  be  en- 
couraged to  apply  for  the  benefit  of 
these  sacred  fimds.  Early  piety 
should,  indeed,  be  cherished ;  but  it 
should  not  be  flattered,  nor  exposed 
to  the  withering  touch  of  human 
applause.  Early  conversions  may  be 
genuine ;  and  we  should  rejoice  and 
bless  God,  that  in  this  age  of  revivals 
and  Sabbath  schools,  they  are  multi- 
plied as  the  drops  of  morning  dew. 
But  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that 
most  of  the  spurious  cases  of  hopeful 
conversion,  and  most  of  the  aposta- 
cies,  which  bring  reproach  upon  the 
Christian  name,  occur  among  the 
younger  members  of  our  churches ; 
land    generally  within    one  or  two 
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years  from  the  time  of  their  making 
profession.  A  little  delay  is  always 
prudent,  in  admitting  young  con- 
verts to  the  arms  of  the  church ; 
much  more,  therefore,  does  pru- 
dence require  us  to  hold  them  back, 
for  a  season,  from  the  trecisury  of 
the  church.  How  long  this  prudent 
delay  should  be  continued,  must  of 
course  depend  on  the  age,  tempera- 
ment, and  other  circumstances  of 
the  hc^ful  convert.  But,  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  no  young  man  should  be 
received  as  a  beneficiary,  till  he  has 
been  tried  and  taught  in  the  school 
of  Christ,  at  least  one  year. 

IV.  The  knowledge,  possessed  by 
an  applicant,  is  another  circumstance 
to  be  taken  into  view,  in  deciding 
the  question  of  his  qualifications. 
Though  capacity  for  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  or  what  is  denoted  by 
the  term  talents,  is  rather  to  be 
made  the  object  of  inquiry,  than  the 
quantity  of  knowledge  already  ob- 
ta  nsd ;  yet  the  only  safe  criterion 
of  the  former  is  to  be  found  in  the 
latter,  viewed  in  connexion  with  the 
age  and  situation  of  the  candidate. 
On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  form- 
ing a  correct  judgment  concerning  the 
talents  and  capacity  of  an  undisciplin- 
ed mind ;  and  the  danger  of  being  led 
into  error,  on  this  subject,  by  a  little 
sprightliness  and  forwardness,  in- 
spired by  ignorance,  I  have  some- 
times doubted  the  propriety  of  afford- 
ing any  pecuniary  aid  to  young  men, 
during  the  period,  denominated  the 
first  stage  of  education.  Certain  it 
is,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
those  beneficiaries,  who  have  failed 
of  completing  the  prescribed  course 
of  education  for  the  ministry,  were 
of  the  number  of  those,  who  were  ex- 
amined and  received  during  this 
stage ;  while  nearly  all,  admitted  in 
the  second  stage,  have  persevered  to 
the  end  of  the  race,  and  proved 
themselves  worthy  of  patronage.  At 
least,  this  remark  is  supported  by 
Gicts,  as  far  as  my  experience  and 
the  records  of  the  Northwestern 
Branch  of  the  American  Education 


Society  extend.  Indeed,  as  I  have 
looked  back  to  the  first  beneficiaries 
of  the  Parent  Society,  in  the  exami- 
nation of  whom  I  was  called  to  act ; 
and  as  I  have  run  my  eye  over  the 
records  of  this  Branch,  I  have  been 
established  in  the  belief,  that  the 
very  best  security  against  mistake, 
both  as  to  talents  and  piety,  will  be 
found  in  attention  to  this  circum- 
stance— ^in  requiring  young  men  to 
pursue  classical  studies  for  a  longer 
period  than  three  months,  (if  not 
till  they  are  fitted  for  College,)  be- 
fore they  are  admitted  to  examina- 
tion. I  may  add,  that  in  ordinary 
cases,  if  a  young  man  does  not  pos- 
sess  energy,  and  enterprise,  and  ar- 
dent piety,  sufficient  to  teach  him 
self-denial,  push  him  on  to  labor,  and 
thus^  cause  him  to  force  his  way 
through  the  first  stage  of  educaticm, 
up  to  the  threshold  of  the  College-* 
if,  indeed,  he  cannot,  by  his  own  e^ 
forts  meet  the  expenses  of  his  prepar- 
atory studies,  it  is  questionable,  or 
more  than  questionable,  whether  he 
has  intellectual  vigor  and  Christian 
courage  sufficient  to  render  him  a 
"  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ" 

V.  Another  circumstance,  or  rather 
trait  of  character,  not  absolutely  es- 
sential to  piety  or  talents,  and  yet 
intimately  connected  with  both,  oc- 
curs to  me,  as  worthy  of  attention, 
in  selecting  beneficiaries.  A  young 
man  may  be  hopefully  pious,  and 
may  exhibit  a  sprightliness  and  acti* 
vity  of  mind,  which  may  procure  for 
him  the  reputation  of  possessing  tal- 
ents, and  even  genius ;  and  yet  be  a 
very  unfit  subject  for  this  charity* 
He  may  be  fickle,  irresolute,  and 
'*  given  to  change."  I  add ,  therefore, 
that  the  peculiar  oast  and  tempera^ 
ment  of  mind,  in  an  applicant,  should 
be  regarded  ;  and  nothing  should  be 
admitted,  as  a  substitute  for  decision 
of  character,  firmness  of  purpose,  a 
spirit  of  untiring  perseverance, — 
Oflen  have  I  been  grieved  by  the 
wavering  spirit  and  vacillating  con- 
duct of  those,  who  had  raised  the 
hope   that   they  were  truly  pious; 
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and  who  had  talents  enoiigh  to  make 
them  men,  and  even  raise  them  to 
eminence,  if  they  had  possessed  the 
single  additional  quality  of  decision — 
if  any  means  could  have  been  devised 
to  keep  their  energies  avi^ake,  and 
give  direction  and  concentration  to 
their  powers  of  mind.  Let  none  be 
received  as  beneficiaries,  till  they 
have  exhibited  something  of  moral 
courage,  and  a  good  degree  of  con- 
sistency of  character. 

VI.  Natural  disposition  is  another 
distinct  characteristic,  though  similar 
to  the  one  last  named,  which  ought 
not  to  be  omitted  in  this  enumeration. 
Piety  may,  indeed,  soften  the  asperity 
of  a  morose  temper,  and  check  the 
waywardness  of  a  perverse  will.  But 
where  the  natural  temper  and  dispo- 
sition are  peculiarly  at  variance  with 
the  dictates  of  sympathy  and  com- 
passion, mcMlesty  and  gentleness,  very 
uncommon  measures  of  grace  only 
can  efiectually  control  their  influence 
and  qualify  a  man  to  become  a  min- 
ister of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus. 
A  man  constitutionally  morose  and 
petulant,  or  gay  and  'tfportive,  may 
possess  talents,  even  of  the  first  or- 
der; and  if  renewed  and  sanctified, 
may  preach  like  an  angel ;  but  he 
will  be  in  danger  of  counteracting 
the  influence  of  his  public  preaching, 
by  his  private  intercourse  with  man- 
kind, and  thus  &il  of  winning  souls 
mito  Christ.  Let  mildness  of  tem- 
per, meekness  of  spirit,  and  modesty 
of  deportment,  then,  be  sought  and 
cherished  in  aU,  who  are  led  to  the 
school  of  the  prophets  and  trained 
for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary. 

YIL  Habits  of  tfcoiumiy,  connected 
with  freedom  from  every  thing  like 
avarice,  is  another  characteristic, 
essential  to  elevated  piety,  and  is, 
therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  a  circun> 
stance  of  high  importance,  in  the 
reception  and  continuance  of  benefi- 
ciaries. As  none  can  receive  aid 
from  the  funds  of  Education  Socie» 
ties,  who  are  not  supposed  to  need 
it,  so  none  should  receive  it,  who  do 
not  know  how  to  use  it,  for  the  pur- 


pose and  in  the  manner  intended  by 
the  founders  and  patrons  of  these 
Societies.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to 
ascertain,  before  experiment,  whether 
a  young  man,  nursed  in  indigence, 
and  trained  to  manhood  in  obscurity, 
will  bear  with  equanimity  the  eleva- 
tion of  situation  and  prospects,  to 
which  these  Societies  necessarily 
raise  those  whom  they  patronize.  Of 
course,  we  must  expect,  occasionally, 
to  see  some  marks  of  giddiness,  if 
not  vanity — of  imprudence,  if  not  ex- 
travagapce,  even  in  good  young  men, 
whose  circumstances  and  prospects 
in  life  are  so  suddenly  and  so  greatly 
changed.  While,  therefore,  we  are 
sometimes  compelled  to  mourn  over 
these  occasional  faults  and  defects  of 
character  in  beneficiaries,  because 
they  operate  so  directly  to  discourage 
the  friends,  and  embolden  and  ani- 
mate the  enemies  of  these  and  all 
similar  institutions  of  benevolence; 
we  are  still  constrained  to  view  them 
with  lenity,  and  consider  them  as 
mere  inadvertences,  resulting  from 
inexperience.  But  when  these  things 
are  continued,  after  advice,  and 
warning,  and  intreaty,  we  should  be 
prepared  to  cut  off,  at  once,  those 
who  continue  to  "  waste  their  Lord's 
goods.''  Appropriations  for  costly 
apparel,  expenses  for  unnecessary 
travelling,  and  the  payment  of  money 
for  luxuries  or  ornaments  in  dress, 
constitute  an  evident  perversion  of 
these  sacred  funds ;  and  should  not 
be  endured  for  a  moment.  If  a  young 
man  cannot  be  taught  on  this  subject, 
he  should  be  made  an  example  of, 
for  the  instruction  of  others.  The 
injury  done  to  the  cause  of  benevo- 
lence, by  such  instances  of  a  wantcm 
abuse  of  these  funds,  is  more  than 
sufficient' to  balance  the  good,  which 
would  be  accomplished  by  a  minister 
of  piety  and  talents,  during  his  whole 
life.  But  the  truth  is,  that  extrava- 
gance and  prodigality,  self-indulgence 
and  vanity,  if  not  inconsistent  with 
every  degree  of  sound  judgment  and 
correct  principle,  are  certainly  never 
associated  with  very  elevated  piety 
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or  talents.  On  the  contrary  they 
generally  indicate  a  weakness  of 
mind  and  depravity  of  taste,  alto- 
gether inconsistent  with  that  devo- 
tedness  and  efficiency,  which  are 
indispensable  to  the  usefulness  of  a 
minister  of  the  gospel.  Let  none, 
therefore,  be  admitted  who  are  known, 
or  believed,  to  be  destitute  of  pru- 
dence and  economy ;  and  let  none 
be  continued  on  the  foundation,  who, 
being  weighed  in  the  balance,  are 
found  wanting. 

Perhaps,  I  might  name  other  char- 
acteristics, and  bring  into  view  other 
circumstances,  which  have  a  bear- 
ing on  ministerial  usefalness;  and 
which  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be 
wholly  neglected,  in  judging  of  the 
qualifications  of  a  candidate ;  I  might 
name  personal  appearance,  general 
deportment  and  manners,  and  the 
power  of  utterance,  or  the  degree  of 
facility  naturally  possessed  for  the 
communication  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing. But  these  and  similar  charac- 
teristics, though  not  unimportant,  are 
nevertheless  not  essential  pre-requi- 
sites  in  a  beneficiary.  Besides,  I  have 
already  exceeded  the  limits  which  I 
had  prescribed  to  myself,  for  this 
letter.  And  I  have  yet  a  few  words 
to  add,  respecting  the  means  to  be 
employed,  in  so  applying  these  tests 
of  character  and  qualifications,  as 
most  effectually  to  guard  against  mis- 
take, and  prevent  the  abuse  and  per- 
version of  education  funds.  This 
topic,  however,  has  been,  in  a  great 
measure,  anticipated  by  the  preced- 
ing remarks.  Nor  can  it  be  neces- 
sary to  say  much  on  this  subject ; 
since  the  Constitution  of  the  Ameri- 
can Education  Society  and  the  rules 
of  the  Directors,  prescribe  the  best 
means  for  the  security  of  this  object. 
If  all,  who  have  an  agency  in  advis- 
ing, recommending,  examining  and 
selecting  beneficiaries  ;  and  all,  who 
afterwards  superintend  their  educa- 
tion, or  exercise  a  supervision  over 
them,  were  judicious  and  faithful, 
this  constitution  and  these  rules  would 
be  quite  sufficient  to  }>rotect  the  in- 


terests of  the  society,  and  ensure  the 
highest  and  most  happy  results. 

1.  Among  the  means  thus  pre- 
scribed, I  consider  the  system  of 
loaning,  instead  of  giving,  as  of  the 
first  importance — as,  indeed,  indis- 
pensable. I  know,  objections  have 
been  urged  against  this  system,  with 
great  earnestness  and  plausibility. — 
But  tliey  have  no  foundation  in  fact. 
They  cannot  be  supported  by  induc- 
tion, or  inferences  drawn  from  obser- 
vation. They  are  rarely  made  by 
those  who  have  had  large  experience 
in  conducting  the  operations  of  be- 
nevolence. They  are  commonly  the 
offspring  of  conjecture — the  result  of 
mere  hypothesis  and  untried  theory. 
Comparing  the  effects  of  the  three 
systems  of  distribution  which  have 
been  successively  adopted  by  the 
American  Education  Society, — that 
of  giving,  that  of  loaning  in  part, 
and  that  of  making  an  entire  loan 
for  a  limited  time,  without  interest, — 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  latter  is  alto- 
gether the  best,  if  not  the  only  sys- 
tem which  could  be  permanently 
sustained.  '^'Facts  show,  that  it  ope- 
rates most  favorably  on  the  public 
mind,  and  exerts  the  happiest  influ- 
ence in  forming  the  character  of 
beneficiaries.  While  it  affords  them 
substantial '  aid,  it  opens  a  way  for 
them  to  aid  others,  in  turn,  and  thus 
pay  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  church. 
While  it  establishes  a  claim  on  those 
whose  salaries  enable  them  to  make 
the  reimbursement,  it  allows  all  par- 
ties to  consider  the  debt  as  virtually 
and  fully  cancelled  by  missionary  la- 
bor, or  other  self-denying  service  for 
the  church.  Above  all,  it  is  useful 
and  even  necessary  to  prevent  a  mis- 
application of  education  funds  ;  as  it 
gives  a  legal  hold  on  those,  who  de- 
part from  their  declared  purpose  of 
devoting  themselves  to  the  work  of 
the  ministry ;  and  thus  takes  away 
from  unprincipled  young  men  all  in- 
ducement to  attempt,  by  art  and 
hypocrisy,  to  draw  from  these  funds 
their  support. 

3.  The  rule  requiring  ample  testi- 
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flMfitab,  presented  tmder  seal^  affords 
another  means  of  security  against 
mistake.  Those  gentlemen,  who 
reGommend  candidates  for  examina- 
tion, howeFer,  should  feel  the  weight 
of  responsibility  which  rests  on  them ; 
aud  neither  &vor,  nor  affection,  nor 
compassion,  should  be  suffered  to  in- 
fluence tlieir  judgment,  or  induce 
them  to  give  letters  of  commenda- 
tion, in  doubtful  cases.  On  this  sub- 
ject, there  has  been  too  much  care- 
lessness; and  I  could  tell  a  story, 
which  would  make  both  ''  the  ears  to 
tingle."  Let  no  young  man  be  urged 
to  9ppLy  for  assistance  against  his 
will.  Let  no  one  be  advised,  thus  to 
seek  an  education  for  the  ministry, 
till  he  has  an  ardent  desire  for  the 
work  ; — till  he  feels  something  of  the 
constraining  and  impelling  inHuence, 
which  induced  an  apostle  to  say, 
"  Wo  unto  me,  if  I  preach  not  the 
gospel."  Especially,  let  none  be  per- 
suaded to  enter  on  this  course,  by 
considerations  addressed  to  pride, 
or  vanity,  or  ambition,  or  any  other 
unholy  principle. 

3.  A  third  means  of  security  to 
the  object  of  the  American  Educa- 
tion Society  and  its  Branches,  con- 
sists in  the  provision  for  a  thorough 
and  careful  examination  of  all,  who 
are  received  and  placed  on  trial,  as 
beneficiaries.  But  here  again  fidel- 
ity, discrimination  and  firmness,  are 
highly  important.  An  ignorant,  care- 
less, or  unfaithful  Examining  Com- 
mittee may,  as  far  as  their  agency  is 
concerned,  defeat  the  whole  system 
of  checks  and  barriers  against  unho- 
ly and  presumptuous  intrusion  into 
the  arras  of  the  society.  While  on 
the  other  hand,  a  Committee,  who 
feel  their  obligations  to  the  Christian 
community  and  to  the  Head  of  the 
church,  will  not  be  easily  deceived 
by  hasty  letters  of  recommendation, 
or  specious  appearances  either  of 
sanctity  or  forwardness.  But  taking 
time  and  examining  thoroughly,  they 
will  endeavor  to  draw  out  talents  and 
discover  piety,  where  they  exist ; 
and   they  will   reject  with  firmness 


all  ai^licants  of  doubtful  character. 
Let  Examining  Committees,  there- 
fore, be  faithful;  and  let  none  but 
faithful  men  be  appointed  to  the 
office. 

4.  Another  preventive  and  correc- 
tive of  abuse  in  the  application  of 
education  funds,  is  found  in  the  re- 
quisition of  a  certificate  from  the 
principal  instructer  of  beneficiaries, 
as  often  as  they  apply  for  assistance. 
This  too  is  an  important  provision, 
involving  high  responsibility;  and 
where  it  is  regarded,  in  its  true  spirit, 
it  must  impose  a  salutary  check  on 
youth,  who  might  otherwise  forget 
their  obligations,  and  render  them- 
selves unworthy  of  continued  patron- 
age. Let  instructers  then  be  faithful. 
I  know,  indeed,  that  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  decide  the  question  in- 
volved in  these  certificates.  But, 
however  difficult  and  however  cruel 
it  may  sometimes  seem  to  cut  off  a 
young  man  in  the  midst  of  his  course, 
we  must  do  right  Fiat  just  ilia 
mat  coclum, 

5.  But  I  feel  constrained  to  add, 
finally,  that,  in  my  apprehension,  the 
most  effectual  means  of  guarding  the 
avenue  to  the  sacred  treasury  of  your 
society,  against  the  intrusion  of  the 
unworthy,  will  be  found  in  a  system 
of  stated  visitation  and  rigid  super- 
vision. Let  the  Secretary,  or  some 
other  qualified  and  authorised  agent 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  annually, 
or  at  least  biennially,  visit  the  institu- 
tions, where  beneficiaries  are  pursu- 
ing their  studies — let  him  make  mi- 
nute and  separate  inquiries  of  the 
several  instructers — let  him  take 
notes,  as  he  receives  the  answers  in 
relation  to  each  beneficiary — ^then,  let 
him  converse  with  the  young  men 
individually  and  collectively,  and  en- 
courage, exhort,  or,  as  he  finds  oc- 
casion, admonish  them ; — and,  above 
all,  let  him  pray  with  them  and  for 
tliem  ; — let  this  be  done,  faithfully 
and  with  tenderness  ;  and  it  can 
hardly  fail  of  succes.s — it  will  perve 
to  elevate  the  character  even  of  the 
best  young  men,  and  lead  to  the  exclu- 
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sion  of  any,  who  are  essentially  defi- 
cient in  character  and  qualifications. 
I  rejoiced,  when  I  learned,  that  the 
Directors  had  determined  upon  such 
a  course  of  visitation  and  supervision ; 
and  I  most  sincerely  hope,  that  they 
will  be  enabled  to  pursue  it,  system- 
atically and  without  interruption. 


NOTICES  OF  THE  PAPAL  CHURCH 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.* 

In  our  previous  number  it  appeared  that 
the  Court  of  Rome  has  been  for  some  time, 
and  is  now,  with  augmented  interest  and 
energy,  making  no  inconsiderable  efibrt  to 
propagate  in  these  United  States  her  re- 
ligious influence.  We  have  endeavored 
to  discuss  the  subject  with  as  much  gen- 
tleness as  can  consist  with  a  sacred  sense 
of  duty  to  ourselves,  our  country  and 
posterity. 

It  must  be  repeated,  that,  until  Rome 
shall  as  publicly  renounce,  as  she  has  prac- 
tised, her  tyranny  over  the  consciences  of 
men,  and  her  right  to  **  exterminate"  here- 
tics, she  is  to  be  held  responsible  for  her  past 
violences ;  and  that  she  must  surrender  her 
claim  to  invariableness  and  infallibility,  or 
take  all  the  odium  of  persecutions,  massa- 
cres and  martyrdoms  perpetrated  in  her 
Dame. 

The  **  History  of  the  Crusades  against  the 
Albigenses,"  extracted  from  M.  Sismondl*s 
History  of  the  French,  which  is  now  in 
progress  of  publication  at  Paris,  has  within 
a  few  years  been  given  to  the  English  pub- 
lic Its  able  translator,  in  an  introductory 
Essay,  having  said  that  the  advocates  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  especially  "  that  repu- 
table body,  the  English  Catholics,— repre- 
sent the  authority  of  tlie  Church  of  Rome 
as  merely  spiritual,  and  extending  only  to 
its  voluntary  subjects,  and  assert  that  Uie 
natural  rights  of  men  and  the  authority  of 
civil  government  are  equally  beyond  its 
control,"  observes :   "  yet  it  must  be  re- 

♦  In  onr  Number  for  Februory,  1830,  we  com- 
menced publtshiog  Home  interentiDjf  notioes  of  the 
Papa)  Church  in  the  United  States,  prepared  fur 
tfaii  work,  chiefly  from  the  »  Annals  of  the  Society 
for  PropagattnjK  the  Faith,"  by  a  ^ntlcman  of  i^reai 
candor  and  learning.  We  have  juft  received  from 
Europe  aaveral  recent  namhers  of  the  aame  work, 
from  which  tlw  fuUowing  noliees  havo  been  in  part 
prepared.  Eds. 


marked,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  Chorefa 
of  Rome  allows  of  no  private  interpretatioQ 
of  her  dogmas,  where  the  Church  has  de- 
cided :  and  on  the  other,  that  the  history  of 
its  proceedings  by  no  means  justifies  their 
representations.  The  Church  may  not  in- 
deed, in  future,  ever  be  able  to  resume  that 
authority  by  which  it  has  heretofore  tram- 
pled on  the  rights  both  of  subjects  and  their 
rulers :  but  should  it  ever  again  be  in  a 
situation  to  act  as  its  own  mterpreter  of  its 
own  claims,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed 
it  would  then  recognize  the  limits  which 
either  individuals  or  bodies  in  communion 
had  attempted  to  place  to  the  exercise  of  its 
sovereign  will.  We  are  therefore  under 
the  necessity,  as  far  as  it  may  be  desirable 
for  us  to  become  acquainted  widi  the  claims 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  to  seek  them,  not 
from  private  opinions,  but  from  its  own  au- 
thoritative and  deliberate  acts. 

"  We  are  also  bound  to  coDtdder,"  adds 
this  writer,  "  that  the  dogmas  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  are  not  subjects  of  mere  specula- 
tion. She  has  always  claimed  a  divine 
right  to  impose  them  on  the  minds  of  men, 
and  has,  at  different  times,  attained  to  a 
power  of  enforcing  these  claims,  unexam- 
pled in  the  history  of  mankind.  With  (hose 
religious  dogmas  by  which  she  still  subju- 
gates the  souls  of  her  votaries,  we,  who 
after  two  centuries  of  conflict  have  with- 
drawn from  her  domination,  have  no  con- 
cern, any  further  than  she  is  amenable  for 
them  to  the  bar  of  reason  and  truth ;  but, 
besides  the  control  which  she  exerdsea 
over  those  of  her  own  communion,  she  has 
ever  maintained  certain  rights  towards  those 
whom  she  is  pleased  to  designate  as  here- 
tics, and  has  often  exercised  those  rights 
with  a  severity,  for  which  no  authority  it 
to  be  found,  except  in  her  own  traditions. 
JVe  have,  therefore,  on  our  part,  a  right  to 
demand  a  renunciation  of  those  claims,  oi 
public  and  authoritative  as  the  exercise  of 
them  has  ever  been,  or  to  guard  ourselves 
against  their  repetition,  by  such  prudential 
and  cautionary  measures,  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times  may  require.' 


»»• 


*  See  pp.  vi.  and  yH.  of  the  Tntroduelory  Eraay  to 
the  "  History  of  the  Cruaades  against  the  Albigon- 
•ea  in  the  l^hirteenth  Gontury,  from  the  Prencli  of 
J.  C.  L.  Simondede  Siirooodi,"  6vow  Loodoo,  IK26.  It 
were  to  be  withed  that  sooie  of  our  enterpiising 
bookiellera  woaM  civ«  thia  valuable,  atag la  vulttma 
10  the  American  public  by  a  timely  reprint. 
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These  SNitiments  receire  a  strong  cor- 
roboration (rom  a  document  not  alluded  to 
by  the  editor  of  the  above  extracts  from 
M.  Sbmondi.  but  which  occurs  in  the  appen- 
dix to  a  treatise  by  M.  Aignan  of  the  French 
Academy,*  (he  second  edition  of  which  was 
pubfished  at  Paris  in   1818.     "Pasamg," 
says  he,  «  to  the  10th  arUcle  of  the  Connor- 
dat^  in  which  it  is  said  that  His  Most  Chris- 
tiao  Majesty  shall  employ,  in  concert  with 
the  Holy  Father,  all  the  means  in  his  power 
to  cause  to  cease,  as  soon  as  possible,  all  the 
disorders  and  obstacles  which  obstruct  the 
wel&re  of  religion,  and  the  execution  of 
the  laws  of  the  Church — ^were  [the  Prot- 
estmtsj  to  ask,  although  the  profuse  shed- 
fing  of  their  blood  might  have  informed 
them,  what  are  the  laws  of  the  Church  ? 
The  acts  of  Pius  YII.  himself,  and  the 
writings  on  which  the  Church  rests  her 
authority  would  answer,  the  extxrmi- 

ITATIOir  OF  HSRETICS,  THE  COIVFISCA- 
TlOir  OF  THEIR  GOODS,  AlTD  THEIR  PRf- 
TAXIOW   OF   EVERT    CIVII.    PRIVII,EOE." 

To  fihis    the    author   subjoins  in  a  note  : 
"  CeFtain  portions  of  real  estate,  which  had 
beloiiged  to  ecclesiastics,  had  passed  into 
the  haiKis  of  Protestant  princes.    Pius  VII., 
in  1805,  complained  of  it  to  his  nuncio  re- 
ading at  Vienna ;  and  reminded  him  that, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  Church,  not 
only  could  not  heretics  possess  ecclesiasti- 
cal property,  but  that  also  they  could  not 
possess  «wy  property  whatever,  since  the 
crime  of  heresy  ought  to  be  punished  by 
the  eonJUeatian  of  goods.    He  added,  that 
the  subjects  of  a  prince  who  is  a  heretic 
should  be  released  from  every  duty  to  him, 
freed  from  all  obligation  and  all  homage. 
*In  truth,'   said  he,  *we  have  fallen  on 
times  so  calamitou.*,  and  so  humiliating  to 
the  Spouse  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  it  is  not 
posrible  for  her  to  practise,  nor  expedient  to 
recall  so  holy  maxims ;  and  she  is  forced  to 
mterrupt  the  course  of  her  just  severities 
of^ainst  the  enemies  of  the  faith.    But  if 
she  cannot  exercise  T^er  right  to  depose  the 
partisans  of  heresy  from  their  principalities, 
and  declare  that  they  have  forfeited  all  their 
goods ;  can  she  ever  permit  that,  to  enrich 
themselves,  they  should  despoil  her  of  her 


own  proper  dominions  ?  What  a  subject  of 
derision  would  she  not  present  to  these  very 
heretics  and  unbelievers,  who,  while  they 
insulted  her  grief,  would  say  they  had 
discovered  the  method  of  rendering  her 
tolerant  7"* 

"  The  same  Pontiff,  in  his  instructions  to 
his  agents  in  Poland,  given  in  1808,  pro- 
fesses this  doctrine,  that  the  laws  of  the 
Church  do  not  recognize  any  dvil  prim- 
leges  as  belonging  to  persons  not  Catho- 
lic; that  their  marriages  are  not  valid; 
that  they  can  Hve  only  in  concubinage; 
that  their  children,  being  bastards,  are  in- 
capacitated  to  inherit;  that  the  Catholics 
themselves  aro  not  validly  married,  except 
they  are  united  according  to  the  rules  pre- 
scribed by  the  Court  of  Rome;  and  that, 
when  they  are  married  according  to  these 
rules,  their  marriage  is  valid,  had  they,  in 
other  respects,  infringed  all  the  laws  of 
their  country.**^ 

Instead,  therefore,  of  joining  in  the  lauda- 
tory acclamations  with  which  some  appear 
ready  to  greet  the  emissaries  of  the  Court 
and  Church  of  Rome,  we  must  be  permit- 
ted, from  a  sense  of  the  dangers  of  our 
spiritual  Zion,  and  of  our  religious  immuni- 
ties and  blessings,  arising  from  this  quarter, 
to  continue  a  little  further.the  translation  of 
such  lately  published  documents  as  appear- 
ed in  a  previous  number  of  this  Journal. 
These,  it  seems  to  us,  must  open  the  eyes 
of  our  brethren  and  fellow  citizens,  and  urge 
to  renewed  evangelical  eflbrt 

The  following  letters  and  extracts  relate 
to  the  "  Mission  of  Ohio.*' 


•  "On  the  coadition  of  the  Protestants  in  France, 
from  the  16th  oentttiy  to  our  own  times,  with  notes 
aad  historical  illiMtrations.'*  Sro. 

VOL.  III.  12 


From  Cincinnati,  the  Bishop  remarks  to  a 
friend  in  Europe :  "  I  am  consoled,  and  filled 
with  gratitude  toward  the  noble  and  be- 
nevolent Monarch  of  France.  I  beg  you, 
on  every  occasion  that  may  offer,  to  be  the 
interpreter  of  my  sentiments  and  sincere 
thanks  to  the  patrons  of  the  mission ;  answer 
them  that  I  daily  pray  for  them,  and  that 
while  I  live  I  shall  not  cease  to  pray  the 
Lord  to  reward  their  zeal  and  charity. 

"  I  have  at  last  yielded  to  the  solicitations 
of  my  friends,  and  the  necessity  caused  by 
a  visible  increase  of  Catholics.  I  have  re- 
solved to  build  a  cathedral;  it  is  already 

•  "  His  Holiness^*  perhaps  recollecting  that  this 
was  the  very  method  proposed  in  the  celebrated  book 
of  Dn  Moulin,  published  in  1670,  which  he  calls 
*' Jugiilum  Caiisee*^— exhorting  the  princes  or  Europe 
to  carry  his  project  into  eflRact.  At  one  period  of  bis 
earner,  Bonaparte  seenied  likely  to  do  iU 

t  Pp. 66,67;  I^,  13a 
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covered ;  our  new  chapel,  though  very 
amall,  will  become  my  seminary.  But  I 
expect  to  enlarge  it,  if  I  can  procure  a  con- 
tiguous spot  of  one  hundred  by  fifty  feet, 
for  whidi  two  thousand  dollars  are  de- 
manded: we  greatly  need  it,  to  complete 
our  establishment;  and  I  hope  that,  with 
the  aid  of  Divine  Providence,  you  will  assist 
me  in  accomplishing  this  design. 

"  During  tho  summer,  I  visited  a  part  of 
my  diocese,  as  far  as  New  Lisbon,  preacli- 
ing  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  and 
administering  all  the  sacrament;*,  orders  ex- 
cepted. In  all  the  congregations  I  have  at 
times  administered  three  or  four  different 
sacraments*  to  the  same  persons,  in  the 
same  day.  I  cannot  recollect  how  many 
I  have  baptized  and  confirmed.  I  have 
neither  a  priest  nor  domestic  to  accompany 
me  across  these  thick  forests  :  our  poor 
people  could  hardly  lod^e  and  feed  two 
ecclesiastics,  without  famishing  themselves. 
Sometimes  they  arc  obliged  to  give  up  their 
own  wretched  beds.  My  journey  lasted 
three  months ;  and  I  was  often  so  exhaust- 
ed in  Ulking,  praying  and  preaching,  ih^'.l  1 
had  hardly  enough  resolution  to  take  my 
nourishment  You  know  by  experience  how 
it  is.  How  many  times  have  you  not  break- 
fasted and  dined  on  the  same  meal,  at  four  or 
five  in  the  afternoon  !  Well  are  you  able  to 
repeat :  JVon  ignara  malt,  miseris  sticcur- 
rere  disco. 

"  I  have  found  that  all  my  conj^regations 
increase,  so  to  speak,  daily.  We  have 
eleven  churches  or  chapels  built,  or  build- 
ing, and  two  more  are  in  prospect.  At 
Zanesville,  Canton,  and  near  New  Lisbon 
we  have  well-built  brick  churches,  but 
they  are  covered  only,  for  want  of  pecunia- 
ry means.  They  have  neither  floors  nor 
windows.  Every  body  applies  to  me  for 
assistance,  as  if  I  had  transported  Peru  from 
Europe.  My  resources,  at  present,  are 
only  the  funds  which  the  charity  of  my 
benefactors  has  procured  for  me  in  Europe. 
But  the  great  and  indispensable  expenses 
for  building  my  cathedral ;  the  cost  of  jour- 
neys, conveyance  of  articles,  tolls,  &c.  have 
already  consumed  the  greater  part.  I  have 
with  me  three  priests,  "one  female  domestic, 
her  husband,  and  a  single  child  belonging 
to  the  choir,  whom  I  must  feed,  clothe,  &c. 
You  see  I  have  enough  to  do  in  organizing 
the  diocese,  and  making  preparation  for  a 
Seminary.  If  I  can  only  finish  my  cathe- 
dral, and  buy  the  adjoining  land,*in  order 
hereafter  to  enlarge  it,  when  necessary  and 
practicable,  I  shall  be  satisfied.  For  a 
legacy  to  my  successor  I  have  no  gooils  but 
this  establishment  only — and  it  is  hardly  half 
finished.  As  soon  as  the  funds  on  which 
we  subsist  at  present  shall  be  exhausted,  I 
shall  be  obliged,  if  more  be  not  furnished, 
to  quit  the  country,  or  undergo  the  lot  of 


insolvent  debtors.  I  do  not  receive  enough 
from  my  chapel  and  from  the  whole  of  my 
diocese  to  pay  simply  the  expense  of  my 
horse  or  of  my  letters.  I  could  never  have 
imagined  that  the  postage  of  letters  would 
have  amounted  to  &ree,  four,  and  sometimes 
five  dollars  a  week;  while  the  collection 
made  on  Sundays  in  the  Church,  and  which 
composes  all  my  episcopal  provision  for  the 
table,  amounts  only  to  about  four  dollars  a 
week.  You  see  what  my  distress  is;  do 
the  best  you  can  for  us." 

The  letter  concludes  as  follows:  "Pre- 
sent my  compliments  and  the  assurance  of 
my  very  sincere  gratitude  to  my  benefac- 
tors. I  do  not  fail  to  pray  daily  both  for 
them  and  for  you,  who  have  given  me  so 
many  substantial  proofs  of  your  friendship."* 

The  King,  whose  bounty  is  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  letter  so  feelingly  acknowU 
edged,  has  since  become,  in  the  providence 
of  Almighty  God,  a  wanderer,  and  that,  it 
seems,  through  his  own  imprudence  as  well 
as  the  evil  counsel  of  interested  courtiers, 
themselves,  apparently,  the  willing  instru- 
ments, in  religious  concerns,  of  wily  Jesuits. 
What  permanent  effect  on  the  Papal  Church 
at  large  will  be  produced  by  the  present 
deeply  interesting  state  of  things  in  France, 
we  must  wait  fw  time  to  develope.  >Vhile 
the  State  discards  a  national  subjection  to 
the  religion  it  has  for  so  many  ages  profes- 
sed until  the  revolution  of  1792,  and  which, 
afler  tiie  restoration  of  the  Bourbon  family, 
and  especially  since  the  accession  of  Charles 
X.  to  the  throne,  had  been  reinstated  in  its 
influence  and  power — it  is  not  impossible 
that  a  greater  number  of  expatriated  Jesuits 
and  priests  will  seek  a  home  in  these  United 
States,  and  give  fresh  energy  to  the  Romish 
cnterprize  in  the  West. 

The  next  two  letters  are  from  M.  R^z6,  a 
priest,  and  pupil  of  the  Propaganda,  addres- 
sing a  mutual  friend  in  Europe ;  and  as 
they  exhibit  tlie  view  of  things  taken  by 
tlie  writer  on  the  spot,  and  his  consequent 
feelings  and  anticipations,  tlicy  arc  given 
entire,  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  found  of 
no  inconsiderable  inttresU 

"  In  a  few  days  we  shall  put  our  hand  to 
the  work  of  commencing  tlie  cathedral. 
When  we  shall  have  paid  our  debts,  bought 
lots,  finished  our  new  church,  and  con- 
verted the  old  one  into  a  habitable  mansion 
or  a  German  church,  there  will  remain  but 
little  to  form  the   college,  which  must  be- 


*  The  Pafial  Church,  as  i»  knuWD,nckooing  seveu 
■acramenta. 


♦  Aiina)t,etc.  Numero  xvi.,  Jan.  1889,  pp.af?9— 982. 
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come  our  principal  resource.  Behold  us, 
then,  always  in  arrears.  He  who  does  not 
actually  know  our  situation  can  hardly  form 
an  idea  of  it  America  is  rich,  it  Is  true ; 
but  then  it  is  in  the  towns  on  the  sea-coast ; 
fin*  in  the  interior  she  is  so  only  in  produc- 
tions of  the  earth  and  articles  of  living. 
Yet  if  one  reflects  that  our  churches  are 
not  yet  established,  he  will  easily  see  of 
what  importance  to  us  are  articles  of  food, 
especially  if  we  are  destitute  of  other  tilings, 
and  of  persons  to  prepare  them  for  us. 

"Mgr.  baa  the  happiness  of  governing 
bu  churches  without  church-wardens.*  By 
this  method  you  see  we  are  at  peace,  al- 
though without  help.  Were  we  to  estab- 
lish mem,  they  might  be  very  useful  to  us, 
but  we  should  fear  schisms  and  dissensions, 
of  an  evils  the  greatest.  Despotism  exer- 
cised against  the  pastors,  and  division  and 
disorder,  in  many  other  churches,  assure 
OS  fully  of  this.  Better  then  is  poverty, 
and  dependence  on  the  charity  of  the  faith- 
ful, than  tyranny ! 

"  I  recollect  Aat  you  requested  to  know 
of  me  what  was  the  origin  of  our  capital  of 
this  State.  Its  existence,  you  know,  is  not 
very  ancient.  I  have  been  told,  that,  dur- 
ing the  war  of  independence,  the  Ameri- 
cans, in  order  to  deiend  the  country  from 
the  incursions  of  the  English,  built  a  fort  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Ohio,  called  at  that 
time  Fvrt  fVashington.  Thither,  at  even- 
ing, the  inhahitants  of  the  country,  and 
those  who  dwelt  in  the  small  houses  around 
under  its  protection,  were  accustomed  to 
retire.  During  the  day  they  cultivated  the 
earth.  The  resemblance  of  this  mode  of 
life  to  that  of  the  illustrious  Roman,  who 
was  taken  from  the  plough  to  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  armies  when  the  republic  was 
Id  danger,  gave  to  the  new  fort  the  name 
of  this  great  man.  The  population  of  Cin- 
cinnati increases  daily;  diey  reckon  in  it 
more  than  18,000  inhabitanU.  Oh  that  Re- 
ligion were  also  making  there  a  rapid  pro- 
eress !  This  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from 
uie  zeal  and  piety  of  the  holy  Bishop  whom 
Hearen  has  granted  it,  and  seems  to  accom- 
pany with  its  own  favors.  Listen,  with 
submission  to  the  will  of  Providence,  to  a 
circumstance  that  will  zfford  you  proof  of 
this. 

•*  A  worthy  and  very  rich  Catholic  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Dugan,  having  learned  that  Mgr. 
had  arrived  in  America,  and  was  preparing 
ta  journey  to  his  diocese,  came  to  meet  him, 
with  his  own  equipage,  as  far  as  Baltimore, 
about  three  hundred  miles.  Having  found 
Mgr.  he  takes  him  in  his  carriage,  together 
with  M.  Richard,  and  Father  Young,  a 
nephew  of  the  Prelate,  who  had  likevrise 
come  to  meet  him.  Hardly  had  they  start- 
ed, before  the  horses,  bein^  affrighted  with- 
out any  known  cause,  champ  their  bits, 
and  run  off  violently,  whatever  effort  be 

*  TIm  dif^euhim  in  Philadelphia  arising  from 
tbcM  olBoen  are  allnded  to  in  a  aahiequeat  lottw. 


made  to  stop  them.  The  carriage  is  broken, 
thd  baggage  scattered  along  the  road,  and 
the  worthy  owner  himself  is  first  dragged 
on,  and  then  falls,  dreadfully  crushed — 
dying  but  a  few  hours  after,  under  circum- 
stances which  render  the  scene  one  of  the 
most  tragical.  Nevertheless,  the  three  min- 
isters of  the  Most  High  escape,  as  it  were 
by  miracle,  from  this  imminent  danger.  Still, 
Mr.  Dugan's  death,  which  the  world  would 
call  deplorable,  subserves  tlie  designs  of 
God,  who,  when  He  pleases,  brings  good 
out  of  evil.  The  instructions,  wbi<3i  it  af- 
forded an  occasion  for  giving,  the  examples 
of  resignation  and  patience,  and  the  godly 
death  of  the  good  Catholic,  became  the 
cause  of  many  conversions  to  our  holy 
Religion.' 


>»« 


If  we  here  see  a  fixed  and  persevering 
determination  to  make  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence a  party  in  spreading  the  empire  of 
Papal  Rome  in  this  Protestant  community ; 
the  following  letter  of  the  same  gentleman 
will,  we  think,  excite  some  few  reflections. 


(( 


—  Mgr.  will  depart  to-day,  in  order 
to  visit,  during  two  or  three  months,  a  part 
of  his  diocese.  I  am  to  accompany  him, 
and  we  go  on  a  mission  among  the  savages. 
At  my  return  I  shall  be  able  to  give  you 
ample  information  respecting  their  mode  of 
life  and  customs.  While  1  was  going  to 
give  instruction  at  a  distance  from  St  Jo- 
seph, I  met  a  company  of  them ;  they  were 
going  to  Washington  with  one  of  their  chie&. 
Their  dress  was  very  fanciful ;  many  wear- 
ing jewels  in  their  ears,  and  rings  at  the 
nose.  By  their  color,  I  thought  I  perceived 
strong  features  of  resemblance  to  those  Chi- 
nese and  Tartars,  whom  I  had  noticed  at 
Rome  or  in  Germany,  when  we  beheld 
those  swarms  of  soldiers  who  hurst  upon 
Europe,  a  few  years  ago,  with  the  Russians. 
This  proves  to  me  what  has  often  been  said, 
that  they  themselves  originate  from  Asia. 
Indeed  I  recollect  to  have  read  in  the  Let- 
tres  idifiantes^  that  a  missionary,  who  had 
preached  in  Tihet,  met  in  North  America 
a  woman  whom  he  had  known  in  Asia. 

" Our  cathedra]  is  advancing;  it  will  be 
90  feet  long  and  45  wide.  The  wooden 
church,  which  stood  here  hefore,  was  so 
small,  that  it  could  not  contain  the  people 
who  came  to  attend  on  our  holy  solemnities. 
When  Father  Hillt  exercised  his  ministry 
here  and  preached,  it  could  not  contain  the 
Protestants  who  crowded  to  it. 

**  The  instruction  given  here  has  effected 
great  conversions,  and  mitigated  the  fury  of 
a  superstitious  and  ignorant  people,  often 
roused  against  the  clergy  by  ill-meaning 

Eersons.    After  the  cathedral,  we  know  not 
ow  we  shall  have  the  further  resources 

*  Annals,  etc.  NuoMro  xti.  Jan.  1899,  pp.  SI^— 284. 
t  Since  dead.    He  ii  laid  to  have  hem  nephew  of 
Rar.RowUDdHill. 
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necessary  to  establish  the  college.  It  is 
difficult  to  form  an  idea  of  our  situation. 
We  must  have  proper  clothing,  and  horses 
to  visit  the  sick  and  our  congregations,  often 
very  distant  from  each  other.  It  is  but  a 
few  days  since  I  was  called  on  for  a  sick 
man,  eighty  miles  off.  I  performed  the 
journey  In  a  day ;  but  the  heat  was  so  ex- 
cessive, and  the  travelling  so  laborious,  that 
when  I  reached  the  pei-son  I  was  sick  my- 
self, notwithstanding  the  assiduous  cares  of 
these  brave  people,  who  told  me  with  tears 
that  they  had  never  seen  a  priest  in  their 
woods.  Ailer  midnieht  I  bejjan  confession. 
The  sick  man  had  a  Sdth  so  lively,  and  was 
80  satisfied  after  confession,  that  he  was 
much  better  for  my  vi^^it. 

"  Since  MgT.*s  arrival,  a  great  number  of 
persons  have  presented  themselves  for  in- 
struction in  the  tme  Religion.  I  hope  that, 
if  the  Lord  blesses  our  efforts,  we  shall  be 
able  to  finish  the  cathedral  and  to  found  a 
college.  JVe  shall  see  the  truth  triumph  ; 
the  temples  of  idoh  wiU  be  overthrown,  and 
the  seat  of  falsehood  will  he  brought  to 
silence,  this  is  the  reason  tliat  we  conjure 
all  the  Christians  of  Europe  to  unite,  in  or- 
der to  ask  of  God  the  conversion  of  these 
unhappy  infidels  or  heretics.  What  a  hap- 
piness, if,  by  our  feeble  labors  and  our 
vows,  we  shall  so  merit  as  to  see  the 
savages  of  this  dio(^se  civilized,  and  all 
THE    United    States    embraced    in 

THE   same   unity   OF   THAT   CaTHOLIC 

Chuhch,  in  which   dwells   truth, 

AND   TEMPORAL    HAPPINESS — whllc    WC 

are  expecting  to  be  gathered  into  that  celes- 
tial sheepfold,  where  will  exi:;t  but  one 
flock  and  one  shepherd  !" 


If  any  of  our  readers  have  before  this 
entertained  a  doubt  respecting  the  wishes 
and  ultimate  de.<ugns  of  Komanists,  in  regard 
to  our  country,  it  is  hoped  that  (he  fervent 
desire  expressed  at  the  close  of  this  honest, 
though  rather  desultory  letter,  will  remove 
it  entirely.  In  fact,  the  strong  cords  and 
green  withes  have  almost  bound  our  sleep- 
ing Samson.  Happy  will  it  be  if  this 
series  of  disclosures  shall  awake  him  to 
an  effectual  exertion  of  his  great  strong^. 
For  we  trust  that,  when  sufficiently  roused, 
he  will  be  able  to  carry  away  the  doors  of 
this  prison  gate,  posts,  bar  and  aU, 

It  may  be  useful  to  put  on  our  record  the 
following  letter  of  acknowledgement,  from 
the  "  Bitihop  of  Cmcinnati "  to  "  His  High- 
ness, Monseigneur,  the  Grand-Almoner." 
We  must  then  close  this  number  with  the 
account,  as  published  in  France,  of  the  Con- 
vention held  ill  Baltimore  by  the  clergy  of 
the  Romish  communion,  and  a  communica 


tion  of  the  new  Archbishop  reelecting  the 
situation  and  prospects  of  the  church  under 

his  care. 

Bishop  Fenwick  writes  to  the  Grand- Al- 
moner of  France,  the  Prince  de  Croy,  Bish- 
op of  Stiasburgh,  thus : 

«  My  Lord, 

"  Pennit  me  to  recall  myself  to  your  re- 
collection, and  renew  to  your  Highness  the 
sentiments  of  sincere  obligation  and  profound 
respect,  with  which  the  goodness  and  kind- 
ness of  your  Highness,  in  dispensing  the 
aids  furnished  by  the  Association  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith,  have  filled  my 
heart,  and  which  are  the  sure  pledge  of  my 
eternal  gratitude. 

<<  I  have  acknowledged  the  receipt  of 
twelve  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty 
francs,*  sent  me  by  AL  D — ,  in  the  month 
of  September,  1826,  after  the  benevolent 
distribution,  made  by  the  Superior  Council, 
in  the  mondi  of  June  of  that  year,  in  favor 
of  my  poor  diocese,  which  truly  stood  in 
need  of  it,  having  no  other  resources  but  the 
charity  of  the  faithful  in  Europe,  I  flatteY 
mysell  still,  my  Lord,  that  I  shall  soon  be 
permitted  to  acknowledge  another  sum  for 
the  year  1826,  from  similar  munificence  in 
the  Superior  Council,  under  the  direction 
of  your  noble  and  beneficent  Highness.  I 
venture  to  flatter  myself  also  that  the  char- 
ity and  magnanimity  of  your  Highness,  and 
the  generous  zeal  of  the  Superior  Council 
will  not  be  restricted,  in  regard  to  my  poor 
diocese,  to  1826,  nor  to  1827,  since  there 
remains  so  much  good  to  be  done — as  the 
bearer  of  tliis  letter,  my  worthy  secretary 
and  confidant,  the  Abbe  R6z6,  can  convince 
your  Highness.  He  will  give  you  particu- 
lars, in  reference  t»  my  own  actual  situa- 
tion, the  progress  of  religion  in  tliis  country, 
and  the  wonders  which  the  good  God  has 
condescended  to  produce  with  very  feeble 
instruments. 

<*  Thanks  to  the  Divine  Providence  and 
the  charity  of  our  benefactors,  our  cathe- 
dral is  finished;  it  is  decent,  and  even 
beautiful  for  this  country,  but  it  has  ex- 
hausted my  funds.  I  have  no  seminary; 
but  am  in  ilie  greatest  need  of  it.  I  fear 
lest  my  faithful  and  indefatigable  mis^ona- 
rics  sink  under  their  excessive  toils,  and 
lest  this  new  vine  of  the  Lord  be  destitute 
of  evangelical  husbandmen.  <  The  harvest 
truly  is  great,  but  the  laborers  are  few.* 

"  I  beg  therefore  the  beneficent  charity 
of  your  highness,  and  tlie  continuance  of 
aid,  in  the  distribution  of  the  alms  of  the 
Association  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith. 


*  It  appear!  that  there  was  amirned  to  tha 
American  MissioDs,  in  the  yeara  Id94,  18St5,  1^6, 
1897  and  J8S9,  by  thii  Anooiation  alone,  the  torn 
of  331,596  Trancs,  90  ceotiine*,  makioir  about  $61,666. 
Of  the  diftribtttion  made  lait  year  we  ha^a  not  a« 
yet  a  report.  The  particular  aasignmattti  fof  1838, 
I  were  pobliifaed  in  our  lait  number* 
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Condescend,  my  Lord,  to  grant  me  your 
protection,  and  your  generous  influence 
with  the  Superior  Council,  for  the  love  of 
God,  and  the  salvation  of  souls ;  these  mo- 
tives, I  know,  are  dear  to  you. 

"  Accept,  my  Lord,  the  expression  of  my 
respectful  homae e,  and  of  the  high  consid- 
eratum,  with  which  1  have  the  honor  to  be, 

"  Your  Highness's  most  grateful  and 
most  devoted  servant, 

EDWARD  FENWICK, 
Bishop  of  CineinnatV* 

We  would  turn  now  from  this  courtly 
epistle  to  contemplate,  as  was  proposed,  an 
account  of  the  assembly,  or  "  Council "  in 
Baltimore,  as  it  was  reported  in  France. 
It  exhibits  an  authentic  view,  doubtless,  of 
the  Papal  church  in  the  United  States,  al- 
though it  repeats  several  statements  which 
we  had  made  before  from  other  sources.  It 
is  contained  in  the  last  number  of  the  "  An- 
nals," received  from  Paris,  and  was  pub- 
lished last  April,  under  the  head  of  '*  Mis- 
flion  of  Baltimore." 

"  The  city  of  Baltimore,  in  Maryland," 
sxys  the  Editor,  "  was  founded  alx>ut  the 
loiddle  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  Lord 
Baltimore.  Its  population  b  about  80,000 
smils,  of  whom  a  fifUi  part  are  Catholic. 
^Tten  this  country  helonged  to  the  Enelish, 
it  was  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Apostolic  Vicar  of  London;  but  after  the  rev- 
dution  of  1776,  the  necessity  was  felt  of  es- 
tablishing an  episcopal  see  in  the  United 
States,  in  order  that,  the  centre  of  authority 
being  less  distant,  its  action  might  be  more 
prompt  and  more  efficacious.  Pope  Pius 
VL,  by  his  bull  of  Oct.  6,  1789,  created  a 
lishi^c  at  Baltimore,  and  appointed  to  it 
John  Carroll,  an  ancient  Jesuit  M.  Carroll 
WAS  a  native  of  the  country ;  exercised  in  it 
the  functions  of  an  apostolic  ministry,  and 
sustained  a  high  reputation  for  zeal  and  abil- 
ity; in  fine,  he  had  the  suffrages  of  all  the 
missionaries,  his  brethren,  whom  the  Pope, 
for  this  time  only,  had  authorised  to  elect 

**  During  the  administration  of  Mgr.  Car- 
roti,  the  numbers  of  Catholics  increased 
greatly  in  the  United  States;  whether 
dtrough  the  conciliatory  virtues  of  the  Pre- 
late, and  the  consideration  in  which  he  was 
held  by  Protestants  themselves,  or  on  ac- 
count of  the  emigrations  occasioned  by  the 
troubles  of  Europe.  In  1791,  a  synod  had 
been  held  at  Baltimore ;  in  this  it  was  re- 
solved to  request  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
a  division  of  tne  diocese,  or  the  appointment 
of  a  coadjutor.  The  second  request  Pius 
VL,  some  years  after,  granted,  and  appoint- 
ed M.  Leonard  Neele,  an  ancient  Jesuit, 
coadjutor  of  Algr.  Carroll,  and  bbhop  of 
Gortyna,  m  partibiu,  M.  Neele  was  con- 
secrated the  7th  of  December,  1800.     At 


length,  the  division  of  the  diocese  being 
judged  more  and  more  necessary,  Pius  VII., 
by  a  brief  of  the  8th  of  April,  1808,  erected 
Baltimore  into  a  metropolis,  and  created 
four  new  bishoprics,  those  of  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  Boston,  and  Bardstown  in  Ken- 
tucky. Those  of  Charleston  in  South  Car- 
olina, Richmond  in  Virginia,  and  Cincin- 
nati in  Ohio,  were  established,  the  first 
two  on  July  11,  1820,  and  the  tiiird,  June 
19,  1821."—"  That  of  New  Orieans,"  it  is 
remarked  in  a  note,  **  is  the  oldest  in  the 
United  States  after  the  episcopate  of  Balti- 
more. It  was  erected  Sept  12,  1794,  by 
Pius  VI.,  who  at  the  same  time  appointed 
to  it  Don  Aloysius  Penal  ver-y- Cardenas ; 
but  at  that  period  Louisiana  belonged  to 
the  Spaniards." — "  The  bishops  appointed 
for  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Bardstown, 
were  Messrs.  Michael  Egan,  John  Che- 
verus,  and  Benedict  Flaget,  missionaries  in 
America  for  a  considerable  period.  The 
bishop  appointed  for  New  York  was  M. 
Luke  Concanen,  a  dominican,  who  resided 
at  Rome  ;  he  died  at  Naples,  whither  he  had 
gone  with  intention  of  embarking  for  his  dio- 
cese. The  other  three  were  consecrated  at 
Baltimore,  the  first  on  tiie  28th  of  October, 
1810,  the  second,  on  the  1st  of  November, 
and  the  third,  on  the  4th  of  that  month. 
The  Archbishop  profited  of  the  occasion  of 
their  meeting  to  determine  with  them  on 
certain  points  respecting  the  government  of 
their  churches.  A  constitution  was  formed ; 
it  contained  eighteen  articles,  of  which  we 
shall  cite  only  the  most  important  *  Priests 
are  exhorted  to  withdraw  unbelievers*  from 
plays  and  other  profane  diversions,  as  well 
as  from  assemblies  of  Freemasons ;  it  is  pre- 
scribed that  to  the  latter  they  shall  not  ad- 
minister the  sacraments,  except  they  prom- 
ised to  go  no  more  to  the  lodges.*  This 
regulation,  signed  by  the  Archbishop,  his 
coadjutor  and  the  three  now  Bishops,  is 
dated  November  13,  1810.  Mgr.  Flaget 
has  lately  had  occasion  to  execute  the  arti* 
cle  just  quoted.  An  officer  of  the  Freema- 
sons having  deceased,  at  Loubville,  with- 
out having  made  the  promise  required,  was 
buried  in  the  Catholic  cemetery  during 
the  absence  of  the  missionary.  The  Pre- 
late, regarding  the  cemetery  as  profaned, 
has  set  it  up  for  sale. 

"  Mgr.  Carroll,  died  on  the  3d  of  Decem- 
ber, 1815,  in  his  80th  year.  He  was  deep- 
ly regretted,  not  only  by  the  Catholics  but 
Protestants  also;  the  public  papers  went^ 
into  mournings  as  at  the  death  of  Wash- 
ington, M.  Neele  succeeded  Mgr.  Carroll 
in  the  see  of  Baltimore,  but  survived  him 
only  a  short  time;  he  died  in  1817.  Fore- 
seeing his  approaching  end,  on  account  of 
his  age  and  infirmity,  he  had  requested  of 
the  Pope  a  coadjutor.  Pius  VH.  had  grant- 
ed his  desire,  and,  by  a  brief  of  July  24th, 
1817,  had  appointed  M.  Ambrose  Mar6chal 

*  du.    Instead  of '  infidilet '  should  it  not  be  road 
'fiddles'? 
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coadjutor  of  the  Archbishop  of  Baltimore, 
with  the  title  of  Archbishop  of  Stauropolis. 

"M.  Mar6chal  was  bom  at  Ingr^,  near 
Orleans,  in  1762 ;  and  was  a  member  of  the 
congregation  of  St  Sulpitms.  He  departed 
for  America  in  1792,  returned  to  France  in 
1803,  and  was  professor  of  theology  at  St. 
Flour,  Aix,  and  Lyons  successively.  In 
1811,  Bonaparte  having  compelled  the  Sul- 
pitians  to  leave  the  direction  of  the  semina- 
ries, M.  Mar^chal  returned  to  the  United 
States.  During  his  administration,  which 
continued  ten  years  and  a  half,  he  promoted 
the  good  which  his  predecessors  had  begun. 
M.  Carroll  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
cathedral;  M.  Mar^chal  has  finished  this 
edifice,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  conse- 
crate it.  May  SI,  1821.  It  is  a  very  beau- 
tiful temple ;  there  is  not  in  the  United 
States  either  a  Catholic  Church  or  Pro- 
testant place  of  worship  that  can  be  com- 
pared with  it.  It  is  encumbered  with  a 
debt  of  150,000  francs;  but  this  debt  will  be 
gradually  extinguished  by  means  of  the 
annual  mcome  from  the  pews  and  seats. 
M.  Marcchal  had  sailed  to  Rome  in  1822, 
for  the  interests  of  his  diocese,  and  had  re- 
ceived of  Pope  Pius  VII.,  several  testimo- 
nials of  esteem  and  afiection ;  he  had  even 
been  appointed  an  attendant  on  the  Ponti- 
fical throne.*  The  Bishop  of  Richmond 
in  Virginia  having  been  transferred  to  Wa- 
terford  in  Ireland,  the  court  of  Rome  did  not 
think  proper  to  give  him  a  successor,  and 
M.  Mar6chal  was  appointed  administrator  of 
the  diocese  of  Richmond.  The  health  of 
this  Prelate  was  now  daily  growing  feeble ; 
in  1827  he  was  affected  wiui  dropsy  in  the 
chest,  under  which  he  sunk,  January  29th, 
1828.  By  a  brief  of  the  8th  of  the  same 
month,  Leo  XII.  had  given  him  for 
coadjutor,  M.  James  Whimeld,  with  the 
title  of  Bishop  of  Apollonia ;  but  the  brief 
not  arriving  in  America  before  the  death  of 
M.  Mar6cnal,  M.  Whitfield  has  at  once 
been  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Baltimore. 

"  We  may  assert,"  observes  the  Editor  of 
the  *  Annales,'  "  that  tliis  Prelate,  although 
bom  in  England,  belongs  to  the  diocese  of 
Lyons;  there  he  pursued  his  ecclesiastical 
studies,  at  the  seminary  of  St  Irenaeus,  and 
received  there  all  his  orders,  even  to  that 
of  the  priesthood.  He  had  been  a  pupil  of 
M.  Marechal,  he  had  followed  him  to  the 
United  States,  had  become  his  grand-vicar, 
and  finally  his  successor — after  having  been 
formed,  by  this  able  master,  to  the  episcopal 
Ininistiy  and  to  apostolic  virtues. 

"  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Arch- 
bbhop  has  been  to  make  the  pastoral  visita- 
tion of  his  diocese,  which  is  very  flourish- 
ing. His  clergy  Is  composed  of  fifty-two 
Priests,  who,  having  been  generally  educa- 
ted by  the  gentleman  of  St   Sulpitius,  are 

*  Our  repnbliean  and  biblical  Bimplicity  may 
read  with  admiration  of  luch  diitinctioni  amon; 
profefsed  ditciplm  of  Him  who  laidi  Jiff  kingdom 
is  not  o/tkU  world. 


full  of  zeal  and  learning.  He  then  con- 
voked a  national  council,  which  met  at  Bal- 
timore in  October  last  The  Prelates  pre- 
sent at  the  council  were  Messrs.  James 
Whitfield,  archbishop  of  Baltimore ;  Bene- 
dict Joseph  Flaget,  Bishop  of  Bardstown; 
John  England,  bishop  of  Charleston  and 
grand- vicar  of  East  Florida ;  Edward  Fen- 
wick,  bishop  of  Cincinnati ;  Joseph  Rosati, 
bishop  of  St.  Louis  and  administrator  of  New 
Orleans ;  Benedict  Fenwicl^,  bishop  of  Bos- 
ton. Four  bishops  of  the  United  States 
failed  to  attend  the  council,  namely,  M. 
Henry  Con  well,  bishop  of  Philadelphia; 
M.  John  Dubois,  bishop  of  New  York ;  M. 
Michael  Portier,  bishop  of  Mobile,  and  M. 
John  David,  bishop  of  Mauricastro  and  coad- 
jutor of  Bardstown.  M.  Dubois  had  em- 
barked for  Europe  the  preceding  month, 
and  M.  Portier  had  not  returned  from  his 
own  voyage  thither.  M.  Dubois  had  sent 
his  proxy  to  M.  David,  whom  some  indispo- 
sition prevented  from  appearing,  and  thus 
M.  Dubois  was  not  represented.  M.  Con- 
well  had  just  returned  from  Europe,  and 
could  not  attend  the  council.  The  Sove- 
reign Pontiff,  we  learn,  has  given  a  coadju- 
tor to  this  Prelate  in  M.  Kenrick,  a  native 
of  Ireland,  and  missionary  in  Kentucky; 
and  M.  de  N6k&r^,  a  Belgian  priest,  and 
missionary  in  Louisiana,  has  been  appointed 
bishop  of  New  Orleans.  M.  William  Math- 
ews, administrator  of  Philadelphia,  attended 
in  the  bishop's  room.  The  other  members 
were,  Messrs.  John  Tessier  and  John  Power, 
grand-vicars,  the  one  of  Baltimore  and  the 
other  of  New  York ;  Father  Dzi^rozinski, 
SUPERIOR  or  THE  Jksuits  ;*  M.  Car- 
ri^re,  of  St  Sulpice,  providentially  in  Ameri- 
ca ;  Messrs.  Louis  Deluol  and  Edward  Dam- 
phoux,  theologians,  of  the  seminary  of  Balti- 
more ;  M.  Francis  Patrick  Kenrick,  theo- 
logian of  Mgr.  the  Bishop  of  Bardstown; 
M.  Simon  Brut6,  theologian  of  Mgr.  the 
Bishop  of  Charleston ;  M.  Debarth,  theolo- 
gian of  Mgr.  the  Bishop  of  Cincinnati ; 
M.  Augustus  Jean-Jean,  theologian  of  Mgr. 

*  AitoQishini;,  that  such  a  phenonwnon  thonld 
have  appeared  in  these  United  Stales,  at  this  late 
and  enliffhtenod  period,  and  be  thas  pablicly  announ- 
ced!— when  almoet  all  Europe,  withio  little  more 
than,  a  half  century,  with  an  enlightened  Pontiff  at 
their  head,  was  united  in  expelling  the  pestilence  of 
Jesuitic  doctrine,  and  craft,  and  immorality.  That 
now  the  detested  order  should,  with  such  enrontpry, 
and  as  an  insult  on  mankind,  be  revived,  and  its 
name  unblushingfy  and  boastin^ly  protruded,  even  in 
the  designation  of  a  public  journal,  may  well  be 
esteemed  a  wonder  of  tito  world.  No  one  who  is 
conversant  with  the  history  of  the  order,  and  not 
himself  a  member  of  it,  can  contain  his  righteous 
indignation  when  contemplating  its  crimes.  The 
volumes  written  against  it  by  men  of  the  first  repute 
for  seriousness,  learning,  talents,  and  rank,  not  only 
out  of  the  pale  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  more  pe- 
culiarly within  it,  and  specially  in  Franoe,  many  of 
which  are  at  this  moment  under  our  eye,  would  of 
themselves  form  by  no  means  an  inconsiderable  li- 
brary. Were  the  information  contained  in  them 
diffused  throughout  our  country,  it  would  at  least 
be  impracticable  for  such  prineipws  and  praetices  to 
floDiish  long.     Every   patriot   should  be  awake ! 
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the  Bishop  of  St.  Louis ;  M.  Anthcmy  Blanc, 
&eolocUn  of  Mct.  the  Bishop  of  Boston, 
and  li.  Michael  wheeler,  theologian  of  Uie 
administrator  of  Philadelphia :  M.  Chauche 
had  the  care  of  the  ceremonies. 

**The  Prelates  arrived  in  ajuccession  at 
Baltimore.  M^.  the  Bishop  of  Charleston 
arrived  first,  preached  in  the  capital  on  the 
20th  of  September,  and,  while  waiting  for 
the  opening  of  the  council,  made  a  journey 
to  Emmetsburgh,  where  he  visited  the 
seminary  of  St.  Mary,  and  the  boarding- 
school  of  the  Sisters  of  St  Joseph.  Mgr. 
Flaget  arrived  at  Washington,  September 
19th,  with  Messrs.  the  Bishops  of  Cincinnati 
and  SL  Louis ;  he  is  Dean  or  the  Bishops  of 
the  United  States ;  he  lodged  at  the  semi- 
nary with  Mgr.  Rosati.  Mgr.  Fenwick 
continued  some  days  at  Washington.  Mgr. 
Fenwick  of  Boston  is  a  cousin  of  Mgr.  &e 
Bishop  of  Cincinnati,  and  has  exercised  the 
ministry  at  Baltimore,  Charleston,  and  other 
cities  of  the  United  States.  Before  opening 
the  council,  the  Prelates  held  preliminary 
sittings,  to  regulate  the  subject  and  order  of 
the  defibenUu>ns,  to  decide  points  of  juris- 
diction, and  to  prepare  matters.  It  was  re- 
mariked  that  the  Bishops  and  the  theologians 
were  of  very  different  countries.  Two  of 
the  Bishops  were  bom  in  the  United  States, 
one  in  France,  one  in  Ireland,  one  in  Eng- 
land, and  one  in  Italy.  Among  the  theolo- 
gians, also,  were  individuals  from  France, 
Polaiid,  Ireland,  Germany,  &c.  Sometimes 
it  haa  been  supposed  there  was  a  rivalry 
between  the  Irish  and  French.  M.  Flaget, 
however,  who  is  a  Frenchman,  had  chosen 
an  Irishman  for  his  theologian ;  and  M. 
England,  who  is  an  Irishman,  haid  recipro- 
cally made  choice  of  a  Frenchman. 

**  The  opening  of  the  council  was  on  Sun- 
day, October  4th,  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  Baltimore.  Mgr.  the  Archbishop  cele- 
brated a  solemn  mass;  he  had  fixed  that 
day  far  receiving  his  pallium,  which  was 
placed  on  him  by  Mgr.  the  Bishop  of  Bards- 
town,  the  eldest  of  Oie  Bishops.  The  ser- 
mon was  preached  by  Mgr.  the  Bishop  of 

"  In  the  17th  centary,"  m  it  obaerved  by  a  French 
writer,  *'M.  da  Goodrlo,  ArebbUhop  of  Sent,  not 
kaowvtg  bow  to  repreu  the  •elf-dtyled  Society  of 
Jesoa,  ordained  puHie  vrapers  in  hi*  diocete  for 
their  cemeTMian.  Would  to  God,"  he  adds,  "that 
tbM  act  of  refiffion,  now  more  nooenary  than  over, 
were  renewed.  Tbos  would  we  ihow  our  hatred  of 
Jesoits.  We  would  implore  for  them  the  mercy  of 
Godf  that  they  ntf  ht  sincerely  return.  Our  lip*,  it 
i«  true,  in  combating  their  anli-chriatian  syttem, 
ha  TO  appeared  to  otter  words  of  hatred,  and  to  treat 
them  with  wverity.  But  God  ie  witnee*  that  this 
xaal  ag aioet  such  at  profane  His  sanctuary  does  not 
hinder  lu  from  bearing  them  upon  our  hearts.  If 
oar  eipremiona  are  strong,  it  is  because  the  scandal 
u  at  its  hoi^t,  and  they  relate  to  the  errors,  impie- 
ties, intrigues,  cabals  and  innomerable  crimes  of  the 
Society.  These  we  reject  and  detest,  but  the  per- 
•ons  who  maiotain  them  shall  nevertheless  be  dear, 
and  oar  grief  will  iocrease,  as  they  appear  the  more 

iofofrigibfc."  ->       .       , 

See  **  EJeooocmtfOO  de  la  ntx;trtne  des  soi-disans 
iaaitM  aux  Archev&iucs  eC  Ev&ques  de  V  Eglise  do 
fnaeeJ*   p.  3^L 


Charleston.  The  Bishops  then  held  their 
first  session.  Every  day  there  was  a  session 
in  the  morning,  preceded  by  a  grand-mass. 
On  Monday,  Mgr.  the  Bishop  of  Bardstown 
officiated ;  on  Tuesday,  Mgr.  the  Bishop  of 
Charleston,  and  so  on,  in  the  order  of  seniori- 
ty. Beside  the  morning  session,  attended 
only  by  the  Bishops  and  the  administrator  of 
Philadelphia,  there  was,  at  4  P.  M.  a  con- 
gregation, at  which  were  also  the  members 
of  the  second  rank. 

"  Mgr.  the  Archbishop  of  Baltimore  had 
invited  the  suffragans  to  prepare  a  list  of 
questions  to  be  discussed  in  council.  Seve* 
ral  points  suggested  by  the  Bishops  were 
collected,  and  the  result  was  a  series  of 
questions  and  subjects  to  form  the  matter  of 
deliberation.  These  questions  were  arrang- 
ed under  three  heads — faith  and  discipline, 
the  sacraments,  and  the  conduct  of  ecclesi- 
astics. Mention  was  then  made  of  the  dio- 
cesan synod  held  under  M.  Carroll  in  1791, 
and  of  the  regulations  which  were  made  in  it, 
and  whether  theysubsisted  still,  and  what  was 
their  authority  ?  They  deliberated  on  the 
powers  mutually  granted  each  other  by  the 
Bishops ;  the  reserved  cases*  and  the  pow- 
ers to  be  given  to  priests.  They  discussed 
the  nature  of  the  promise  made  by  each 
priest  at  his  ordination,  and  the  obligadon 
resulting  from  it.  They  deliberated  on  the 
manner  of  proceeding  against  ecclesiastics ; 
on  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  by 
the  faithful ;  on  the  Douay  version  ;f  on  the 
editions  of  the  Bible  Societies;!  on  the 
writings  of  Protestants  against  the  faith, 
and  on  the  prohibition  to  read  them.  They 
were  above  all  occupied  Respecting  the  eir- 
euiation  of  books  proper  to  make  the  Catho- 

*  These  form,  in  the  voluminous  body  of  Papal 
ecclesiastical  laws,  an  important  item,  and  may  be 
seen,  even  in  the  ordinary  books,  occasionally.  How- 
ever, in  the  dilTerent  dioceses  they  anpear  to  vary 
considerably,  rendering  it  a  point  or  caution  and 
policy  that  ecclesiastics  of  lower  grades  interfere  not 
with  another's  province.  For  a  confessor  is  not 
allowed  to  give  absolution  for  all  offences  indiscrimi- 
nately. There  are  the  **  casus  reservati,"  which  be- 
long either  to  the  Bishop,  or  more  generally  to  the 
Pope,  rendering  the  resort  to  Rome,  **  ubi  omnia 
venalia,"  as  has  been  long  said,  exceedingly  fre- 
Quent;  although  a  power  is  given  to  Bishops  to 
oecide  in  extreme  cases.  At  the  tinM>  of  Jubilee, 
however,  plenary  indulgences  multiply,— and  hence 
the  vaunted  excellence  of  that  institution,  or  artificeb 
See  Mar.  ab  Angelis,  I)e  Roservationo,  in  his  fix- 
amen  Theol.  Mor.  p.  440,  ceu  But  it  appi^ars  from 
Monclar's  '*  Notes"  to  his  "  Com pte  Rendu*'  that  a 
Jeouit  can  absolve  in  cases  ordinarily  reserved  for 
tho  Pope,  not  only  a$  well  aa  a  Bishop,  but  even  in 
a  superior  degree.  For  this  assertion  be  quotes 
Suarex.    See  p.  53. 

t  One  of  peculiar  value  to  the  Romanist,  since 
** repentance"  is  uniformly  expressed  by  **■  penance;** 
and  tlie  rest  of  the  translation,  as  far  as  prsctica- 
bio,  accommodated  to  tlie  views  of  an  interested 
hierarchy. 

X  An  editorial  article  appears  on  thiii  sulij-^ct  in 
the  "Annales,**  uttering  great  complaints  of  the 
incorrectness  uf  several  new  versions,  primed  by  the 
Brili&h  and  Foreign  Bible  8ucioly — eH|M«ciftlly  in  the 
Oriental  idioms.  It  is  mostly,  however,  tranRtaied 
from  English  publications  hostile  to  tho  worii  of 
missions. 
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lie  faith  knowny  and  to  answer  the  objec* 
tions  of  its  enemiest ;  and  whether  it  would 
not  be  expedient  to  establish  a  printing- 
office  consecrated  particularly  to  this  object, 
whence  should  issue  both  books  d  piety 
and  school-books  ?  It  was  also  thought  ne- 
cessary that  there  be  established  a  periodi- 
cal, to  appear  once  in  three  months,  in  the 
manner  of  the  *  Quarterly  Review,*  which 
should  be  entirely  devoted  to  the  concerns 
of  the  Catholic  Religion.  Since  many  of 
tiie  dioceses  have  no  seminaries,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  establish  them  in  afl 
places,  it  was  proposed  to  form  a  central 
seminary,  or  common  college  for  the  whole 
metropolitical  jurisdiction,  where  young  per- 
sons should  be  educated  at  a  low  cost,  and 
prepared  for  the  functions  of  the  priesthood. 
Religious  societies  for  education  engaged 
attention  also,  especially  those  for  females ; 
Ukewise  brethren  associated  for  Christian 
schools,  with  the  means  of  giving  them  per- 
manency ;  churches  to  be  built ;  what  is 
necessary  to  be  done  in  regard  to  trtutees, 
and  the  means  of  repressing  their  preten- 
sions.* It  is  known  what  disputes  and  scan- 
dals have  arisen  on  this  subject  in  several 
dioceses,  and  it  may  be  said  that  t^  is  one  of 
the  greatest  scourges  of  the  churches  in  the 
United  States.  Another  point  a^tated  was 
the  uniformity  of  catechisms,  rituals,  and 
books  of  prayers.  Other  questions,  on  which 
deliberations  were  held,  related  to  the  sacra- 
ments, principally  baptism,  confirmation, 
the  eucharist,  marriage,  mixt  marriages,  the 
duties  of  ecclesiastics,  their  costume,  &.c. 

**  The  council,  which  had  commenced  on 
Sunday  the  4th  of  November,  was  finished 
on  Sunday  the  18th.  It  was  not  thought 
proper  to  publish  its  acts,  until  they  had 
been  approved  at  Rome,  whither  tbey  have 
been  sent.!  On  the  evening  of  its  termina- 
tion, the  Bishops  resolved  on  the  preparation 
of  a  pastoral  letter,  addressed  by  them  in 
common  to  the  Catholics  of  the  United 
States.  This  Pastoral,  which  is  dated  on 
the  17th  of  October,  is  signed  by  Mer.  the 
Archbishop,  the  other  Bishops,  and  ttie  ad- 
ministrator of  Philadelphia.^ 

"  They  first  conirratulate  themselves  on 
the  progress  of  Religion  in  those  countries ; 
a  progress  arising  fram  the  concourse  of 
happy  circumstances — the  zeal  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, the  emigrations  from  Europe,  the 
acquisition  of  new  territories,  and  arrival  of 
new  evangelical  laborers ;  but  it  is  necessary 
to  provide  for  a  succession  in  the  ministry, 

*  Thif  office  seems,  for  valid  renaonfl,  to  give  no 
■mall  uneasinosa  to  the  vtstiro  rikrakcht — ^a«  the 
prraats  by  no  meana  desire  lay^overaeera.  Still,  how- 
ever, it  comports  with  our  popular  inatitntion*.  Bee 
the  publications  in  Philadelphia,  1822,  on  the  difficul- 
tiea  in  regard  to  Rev.  Mr.  Hngan. 

t  If  any  aroon;;  us  have  felt  oppoaed  to  the  doc- 
trine of  '*  imperium  in  imperio,'^  even  as  regards  the 
ivphUi  remnant  of  our  Indiana,  how  much  more 
ahould  they  feel  in  contemplating  a  Body  of  auch 
extent,  whoso  acta  need  and  receive  the  authoriza- 
tion of  a  Foreign  Potentate. 

X  Printed  attfaltimore,  8va  pp.  29. 


since  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  new  mission- 
aries will  be  arriving  continually  from  Europe. 
The  Bishops  even  declare  that  they  are  no 
longer  disposed  to  permit  that  priests,  who 
are  in  bad  esteem  elsewhere,  should  be  re- 
ceived into  the  United  States,  to  create 
schisms  and  scandals  there,  as  has  some- 
times happened.  .  The  Prelates  desire  to  re- 
turn thanks  for  the  generous  assistance  they 
have  received  from  a  bencTolent  society  in 
France,  and  exhort  the  Catholics  of  the 
United  States  to  do  something  also  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  Church.  They  then 
invite  attention  to  the  education  of  their 
children,  their  duties  on  this  subject,  and 
the  care  of  procuring  good  schools.  They 
deplore  the  too  widely  spread  prejudices 
against  the  Catholics,  to  dissipate  which  at- 
tempts have  lately  been  made.  For  this 
object  a  journal,  *  The  Cathofic  Miscellany,' 
has  been  published  in  the  Southern  States ; 
but  it  has  not  been  sustained,  and  it  is  found 
the  editor  must  discontinue  it.  Other  pub- 
lications, for  similar  objects,  have  lately  been 
made  at  Boston  and  at  Hartford.  The  Pre- 
lates urge  the  encouragement  of  them. 
They  announce  that  they  have  formed  an 
association  to  publish  elementary  books  pro- 
per for  schools,  and  which  should  be  fi'eed 
of  all  that  might  give  to  young  persons  false 
ideas  of  religion.  They  persuade  the  faith- 
ful to  be  on  their  guajxl  against  unauthori- 
zed versions  of  the  Scripture ;  and  recom- 
mend, as  the  best  translation,  that  of  Douay 
for  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  of  Rheims 
for  the  New :  these  are,  say  they,  the  best 
in  English.  They  then  oppose,  but  with  as 
much  moderation  as  necessity,  those  pre- 
tensions, which  are  contrary  to  the  rights 
of  the  Church — ^which  are,  the  pretensions 
of  the  trustees,  whom  they  do  not  name, 
but  point  out  w^ith  sufficient  clearness. 
They  close,  by  exhorting  the  faithful  to  ob- 
serve exactly  the  practices  of  religion,  and 
to  keep  themselves  from  that  spirit  of  indif- 
ference, which,  under  the  varnish  of  liberal- 
ism, tends  to  confound  truth  with  error,  by 
representing  all  religions  as  equally  goo(l. 
Such,"  says  the  editor,  "  is  the  substance 
of  this  pastoral  letter,  which  is  lull  of  wis- 
dom, nobleness  and  piety. 

"  The  Bishops  have  throughout,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  discovered,  in  this  council,  a  hap- 
py agreement,  and  a  lively  solicitude  for 
the  interests  of  religion ;  and  wc  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  "this  assembly  will  con- 
tribute powerfully  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States.  For 
this  we  are  under  obligation  to  Mgr.  the 
Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  who  conceived  the 
design  of  the  council,  and  directed  its  de- 
liberations ;  and  who,  in  all  his  connexions 
with  his  colleagues,  has  shown  himself  wor- 
thy of  the  important  vocation  he  had  to 
fulfil." 

Two  communications  from  the  present 
Archbishop,  thus  introduced,  will  close  our 
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present  extracts.  In  a  letter  dated  at  Balti- 
more, June  27, 1829,  he  informs  the  Editor 
of  the  "  Annab"  thus  :— 


"  The  diocese  of  Baltimore  comprehends 
the  Sute  of  Maryland  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Maryland  is  a  State  situated  be- 
tween the  Potomac  and  Pennsylvania,  oc- 
cupjring  the  two  sides  of  Chesapeake  bay,  in 
its  upper  part  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
State  of  Delaware  ;  it  has  from  13  to  14,000 
square  miles.  The  District  of  Columbia  is 
a  small  territory  ten  miles  square,  situated 
on  the  two  banks  of  the  Potomac.  Thb 
territory  has-been  detached  from  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  and  made  independent  of  these 
and  all  other  States  of  the  Republic,  for  the 
free  assembling  of  the  Congress,  and  tfie 
residence  of  the  president,  and  all  the  other 
officers  of  the  United  States'  government. 
Washington  is  Its  principal  city. 

"  Maryland  has  407,000  inhabitants,  the 
dwtrict  33,000  ;  in  all,  440,000.  Of  this 
population,  about  113,000  are  blacks,  of 
whom  three  quarters  are  slaves.  The 
Catholics  may  amount  to  60  or  80,000,  of 
whom  6  or  7,000  are  in  the  District. 

"  Maryland  has  for  its  principal  city  Balti- 
more, which  reckons  80,000  inhabitants. 
It  was  but  a  hainlet  in  1750 :  now  it  is  a 
great  and  superb  city,  with  magnificent 
itreets,  a  crowd  of  monuments  and  import- 
ant institutions,  and  a  much-frequented  har- 
bor. The  Catholics  are  a  fifth  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  rest  is  divided  into  a  multitude 
of  sects,  the  principal  of  which  are  the 
Pre^yterians,  Episcopalians  and  Methodists. 
Then  come  the  Anabaptists,  the  Quakers, 
the  Universalists,  the  Unitarians,  Sweden- 
borgians,  or  people  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
some  Jews,  &c.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
all  these  sects,  the  first  three  especially,  are 
<iirided  by  schisms  and  intestine  dissensions. 
The  sect  of  Episcopalians,  for  example, 
which  separated  from  the  English  Church 
»t  the  period  of  the  revolution  of  this  coun- 
try, in  1776,  is  actually  on  the  eve  of  suffer- 
ing a  new  schism :  one  party  verges  toward 
Amiinianism,  and  wishes  to  pi-eserve  the 
hierarchy ;  tiie  other  inclines  strongly  to- 
ward Gomarism,  and  endeavors  to  introduce 
the  popular  forms  of  the  Presbyterians.  It 
is  now  two  years  since  their  last  Bishop, 
James  Kemp,  died ;  and,  notwithstanding 
repeated  efforts  of  the  electors,  they  have 
Mt  yet  been  able  to  agree  on  the  choice 
of  a  successor. 

"Already  has  a  great  schism  occurred 
among  the  Methodists ;  they  are  divided 
into  Orthodox  and  Radicals ;  the  first  retain 
the  Bishops ;  the  second  have  entirely  sha- 
ken off  the  yoke  of  those  pretended  Pre- 
Uites.  From  the  ranks  of  the  Quakers, 
who  are  ordinarily  so  peaceable  and  toler- 
ant, not  to  say  indifferent,  arose,  five  or  six 
years  since,  a  bold  and  enterprising  man, 
*ho  has  drawn  the  half  of  his  sect  into 
'^^m.    The  name  of  this  new  apostle  is  I 


Hiekf,  On  all  sides  new  temples  are  rising 
tb  receive  his  proselytes,  while  the  old  are 
deserted. 

"  All  these  sects  have  at  Baltimore  a 
great  number  of  ministers  and  churches; 
of  the  latter  some  are  sufficiently  large  and 
beautifiil,  but  all  are  entirely  eclipsed  by 
our  own  superb  metropolitan  church.    The 
churches  of  the   Catholics  are  five  ;   the 
metropolitan,  the  old  church  of  St.  Peter, 
which  supplied  its  place  until  1821,  and  in 
which  the  parochial  service  is  still  per- 
formed during  the  week;   the   church  of 
St.  John,  particularly  destined  for  the  Ger- 
mans ;  that  of  St.  Patrick,  and  that  of  St 
Mary,  which  is  the  church  of  the  semi- 
nary and  of  the  college  of  tlie  same  name. 
There  is  also  a  chapel  in  the  hospital,  pos- 
sessed by  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  where  the 
holy  sacrifice  is  celebrated  very  fi'equently. 
"  ITie  metropolitan  church,  of  which  Mgr. 
Carroll  had  laid  the  foundation,  was  happily 
completed   by    Mgr.   Mar6chal,  who    has 
formed  of  it  the   most  beautiful  religious 
monument  in  the  United  States.    It  has  an 
organ  equal  to  that  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris, 
and  a  choir,  that  executes  the  most  difficult 
pieces  as  well,  as  can  be  effected  in  cathe- 
drals best  furnished,  in  this  respect,  whether 
in  France  or  Italy.     This  ability  of  our 
musicians  contributes  to  produce  a  happy 
effect  on  the  Protestants  ^  whose  worship  ts 
so  naked  and  dry.    The  principal  altar,  the 
paintings,  the  ornaments — ^all  befit  the  me- 
tropolitan  church  of  the    United  States. 
The   body  of  the   house   is  in   form  of  a 
cross,  has  its  nave,  its  two  aisles,  its  choir, 
and  the  sanctuary  in  a  circular  form.     It  is 
166  feet  in  length,  (without  reckoning  the 
portico,  which  will  be  24  feet,)  and  77  in 
breadth ;  the  diameter  of  the  dome  is  60 
feet  wiUiin,  and  77  on   the  outside.     Its 
height,   fix)ra  the  base   to  the  summit,  is 
116  feet,  and  it  is  surmounted  by  a  cross  11 
feet  high.    The   two  towers,  which  it  is 
proposed  soon  to  erect  on  the  front  of  the 
church,  will  be  120  feet  high. 

"  This  beautiful  church,  built  on  the  high- 
est ground  in  Baltimore,  overlooks  the  whole 
city  and  ite  vicinity,  including  the  bay, 
which  is  ordinarily  covered  with  ships. 
The  Protestants  themselves  consider  the 
cathedral  as  the  ornament  and  honor  of 
their  city,  and  fieguent  it  toith  an  interest 
almost  equal  to  that  of  the  Catholics, 

"  The  church  of  St  Patrick,  erected  by 
the  labors  of  the  worthy  M.  Moranvill6,  a 
French  priest,  its  last  pastor,  who  has  left  a 
name  so  dear  and  venerated  in  this  parish, 
is  a  considerable  building,  of  a  noble  and 
light  construction,  with  an  organ,  and  a 
cfock  sufficiently  lofty. 

'*  The  church  of  St  John  is  not  indeed  so 
large,  but  still  excites  an  interest.  That  of 
the  seminary  and  college  of  St.  Mary  is  a 
building  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  of  re- 
markable taste.  Divine  service  is  perform- 
ed in  it  with  the  plain  Gregorian  chant,  fol- 
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lowing  the  customs  of  the  seminaries  of 
France.  A  vaulted  chapel,  constructed  be- 
neath the  principal  church,  allows  great 
facility  for  several  pious  exercises.  Having 
been  built  more  than  twenty  years,  this 
church  of  the  gentlemen  of  St.  Sulpice  has 
singularly  contributed  to  excite  in  Balti- 
more the  spirit  of  religion  which  distin- 
guishes the  Catholics  of  that  place.  Under 
M.  Nagot,  and  Messrs.  Dubourg,  Flaget 
and  David,  (the  last  three  of  whom  have 
become  Bishops,)  and  with  so  many  brethren 
worthy  of  them,  the  pious  conferences  and 
associations,  the  religious  ceremonies,  &.c. 
have  not  ceased  to  edily  and  interest  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants  at  once,  the  Americans 
and  the  French. 

"  The  zeal  of  the  Catholics  at  Baltimore 
is  signalized  by  all  the  vario\is  good  works 
which  are  seen  in  the  most  pious  cities  of 
France.  There  is  a  numerous  society  of 
the  most  respectable  ladies,  who  devote  a 
portion  of  their  time  to  obtain  spiritual  and 
temporal  relief  for  the  wretched  ;  they  visit 
the  poor  and  the  sick  at  their  own  homes 
and  at  the  hospitals,  and  provide  for  their 
wants.  With  the  clergy  and  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  they  superintend  the  education  of 
children  ;  they  contribute  to  the  support  of 
an  asylum  for  orphans,  and  a  numerous 
school  of  poor  children,  and  assemble  on 
Sunday  those  children  of  their  own  sex, 
who  cannot  attend  on  working  days,  to  teach 
them  reading,  writing,  and  to  say  their 
prayers,  &c. 

"  There  is  also  a  society  of  men  who  do 
for  boys  what  Ls  done  by  the  ladies  for  girls. 
These  schools  are  frequented  not  only  by 
the  Catholic,  but  also  by  Protestant  chil- 
dren, many  of  whom  embrace  the  Catholic 
religion,  or  at  least  receive  impressions  in 
its  favor,  which  they  carry  into  the  bosom 
of  their  families. 

"  Many  associations  have  also  been  formed 
among  the  people  of  color,  both  for  instruct- 
ing their  children  and  visiting  the  sick,  un- 
der direction  of  the  different  priests  of  the 
city.  This  sketch  of  the  piety  which  pre- 
vails at  Baltimore  may  serve  to  exhibit  what 
is  practised  in  other  parts  of  the  diocese,  in 
proportion  to  tlicir  means  and  population. 

"  Mgr,  the  Archbishop  of  Baltimore, 
reckons  in  Maryland  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia fifty-two  priests.  Beside  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Georgetown,  Alexandria,  Fred- 
erictown,  Tanytown,  Emmetsburgh,  and 
Hagerstown,  which  have  stated  pastors, 
there  are  churches  in  several  places  where 
assemblies  are  held,  on  Sundays  or  other 
appointed  times.  In  some  places,  the  Catho- 
lics meet  in  the  most  convenient  dwelling- 
house  ;  but  it  is  peculiarly  interesting,  to 
those  who  have  at  heart  tlie  progress  of  our 
holy  religion,  to  notice  the  establishments 
on  which  its  propagation  and  perpetuity  most 
depend. 

"  The  reverend  fathers,  the  jksuits, 
have  their  principal  house  at  Georgctoum, 


toith  a  magnificent  eolUge,  hamng  the 
right  ofconferring  academic  degrees.  They 
form  Priests,  who  attach  themselves  to  Vie 
Society,  and  are  afterwards  sent  by  their 
superior,  under  the  authority  of  Mgr.  of 
Baltimore,  into  ffie  d^erent  congregations 
Ufith  which  they  are  intrusted. 

**  In  1790,  Blgr.  Carroll  invited  the  com- 
munity of  St  Sulpice  to  partake  in  his  apos- 
tolic labors.  M.  Emery,  superior-general 
of  the  body,  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  the  venerable  Prelate,  detached  a 
colony,  whom  he  sent  to  Baltimore,  where 
it  anived  in  July,  1791.  These  gentlemen 
immediately  founded  there  a  seminary,  to 
which  they  added  a  college,  and  in  1805  it 
received  from  the  ^overmnent  the  right  to 
confer  degrees.  Pius  VII.,  of  happy  mem- 
ory, granted  it,  by  a  bull  dated  May  1, 1822, 
the  privilege  of  a  university,  with  power  to 
confer  the  degree-  of  doctor  in  theology. 

"  In  1808,  tlie  same  persons  founded  at 
Emmetsburgh  an  establishment  in  form  of  a 
little  seminary.  This  house  occasioned  the 
developement  of  many  precious  calls  for  the 
priesthood ;  it  continues  to  form  useful  mem- 
bers of  Society,  and  to  prepare  the  pupils  of 
the  sanctuary  for  the  functions  of  the  holy 
ministry.  It  was  separated  from  St.  Sul- 
pice in  1819. 

"  But,  notwithstanding  tliese  facilities  for 
securing  a  clergy  to  the  diocese  of  Balti- 
more, the  want  of  priests  is  oflen  felt.  In 
truth,  it  is  the  best  furnished  of  all  in  the 
United  States ;  but  much  remains  to  be  done. 
A  catholicity  as  numerous  as  that  of  Mary- 
land, it  would  seem,  should  make  greater 
eflbrts  to  multiply  the  number  of  ministers 
of  the  altars.  The  fact  is,  tliat,  to  provide 
the  expenses  of  education  for  those  who  are 
preparing  for  the  ecclesiastical  state,  the 
clergy  is  left  to  its  own  resources,  and  these 
are  reduced  to  the  revenue  arising  from  the 
colleges. 

"  One  very  consoling  circumstance,  and 
an  enterprize  which  the  Lord  hath  singu- 
larly blessed,  is  the  establishment  of  two 
communities,  tlie  Visitation,  and  the  Sisters 
of  Charity.  ITic  Visitation  was  formed  at 
Georgetown  by  Mgr.  Neal,  at  that  time 
coadjutor,  afterward  successor  to  Mgr.  Car- 
roll. It  reckons  at  this  time  about  sixty 
nuns,  who  exhibit  the  excellent  spirit  of 
their  institution.  The  Protestants,  who  know 
nothing  of  the  religious  life  but  by  calumnies 
poured  upon  its  professors,  are  obliged  to 
renounce  their  prejudices  in  presence  of 
these  virtuous  daughters  of  St.  Francis  de 
Sales.  They  have  a  numerous  boarding- 
school  of  young  ladies,  several  out-door  pu- 
pils, and  a  large  school  of  poor  females, 
whom  they  instruct  gratis. 

"  The  Sisters  of  Charity  began  their  es- 
tablishment at  Baltimore  in  1809 ;  they 
were  then  only  three  or  four,  having  at 
their  head  Madam  Seton,  a  converted  Pro- 
testant widow,  of  uncommon  merit,  under 
the  direction  of  M.  Dubourg,  then  president 
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of  St  Muy  coUdge,  now  bishop  of  MoDtau- 
ban.  In  1810  toey  removed  to  Emmets- 
burgh  in  Maryland,  fixing  themselves  in 
the  valley  of  St  Joseph  in  the  vicinity. 
Theie,  upon  a  farm  bestowed  on  them  by 
M.  Cooper,  a  converted  Protestant,  and 
since  ordained  a  priest,  they  have  built  a 
vast  house,  within  which  are  at  this  time 
seventy  of  them  in  number,  professed,  or 
novices,  and  a  hundred  female  boarders. 
They  have  also  at  Emmetsburgh  a  school 
for  young  indigent  girls.  From  that  place 
they  have  sent  colonies  to  Baltimore,  Wash- 
ington, Frederick,  Montagne,  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  Albany,  Harrisburgh,  and  St. 
Louis.  In  these  different  places,  they  re- 
ceive and  instruct  orphans,  and  have  a  school 
for  unfortunate  children,  the  number  of 
which  is  enormoos.  There  are  some  schools, 
containing  from  five  to  six  hundred.  At 
Baltimore,  besides  the  asylum  and  free 
school,  they  have  the  care  of  the  lying-in 
hospital  belonging  to  the  medical  school. 
Those  of  St  Louis  have  also  the  care  of  the 
hospital  of  that  city.  M  these  different 
Invnehes  are  connected  toith  a  central  gov- 
ernment, in  the  parent-house  at  Emmets- 
borgh.  They  form  together  but  one  body. 
They  live  under  the  rule  of  St  Vincent  de 
Paul,  with  a  little  variation,  thought  indis- 
pensable by  the  ecclesiastical  superiors.  One 
of  these  is  the  boardin|>^.establishment  of  the 
parent-house,  with  the  double  object  of 
giving  a  Christian  education  to  Protestants 
as  well  as  Catholics,  (a  want  deeply  felt 
io  these  regions,)  and  to  obtain  means  of 
support  ^o  other  resource  but  this  board- 
ing school  supports  the  professed,  the  novici- 
ates, and  the  sick  nuns,  and  permits  the 
establishment  of  charity  schools  abroad. 
Sbce  1826  no  member  of  the  community 
has  died;  but  from  1809,  when  it  com- 
menced, to  1826,  the  number  of  deaths  was 
42.    The  nuns  are  now  120  in  number. 

"  A  third  community,  that  of  the  Carme- 
lites, exists  likewise  in  Maryland.  It  was 
founded  by  some  worthy  daughters  of  St 
Theresa,  who  came  from  Belgium,  at  the 
lime  of  the  French  invasion  during  their 
revolution,  although  they  were  chieny  En- 
{{lish  or  American  women.  They  are  estab- 
fi«hed  at  Port-Tobacco,  near  the  Potomac, 
and  about  twenty-five  nuns  compose  this 
house  of  prayers  and  edification. 

"  I  should  now  mention,"  he  adds,  "  the 
oaoncr  of  providing  for  the  support  of  the 
clergy,  either  by  subscription,  the  feeble 
income  of  contributions,  or  by  casual  receipts. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  priests  create  reve- 
nues for  themselves  by  giving  instruction  in 
colleges ;  and  in  general  their  zeal  and  dis- 
interestedness are  the  more  striking,  to  the 
new  of  Protestants,  because  the  latter  are 
obliged  to  support  at  great  expense  the 
married  people  whom  they  have  for  minis- 
ters.*   The  devotion  of  the  Catholic  priests, 

*  Tbe  htktory,  however,  of  the  celibacy  of  th« 
ctftrgy  ia  bat  too  well  known  to  the  world ;  and 


their  assiduity  ha  the  duties  of  their  vocation, 
duties  much  more  multiplied  and  difficult 
than  those  of  these  ministers ;  their  unweari- 
ed charity  toward  the  poor  Blacks— so  pre- 
cious a  portion  of  Christ's  flock ;  their  life,  of 
necessity  more  detached  and  separated  from 
the  world ;  beside  the  authority,  the  un- 
changeable certainty,  and  faittiful  trans- 
mission of  the  Christian  faith,  which  form  so 
decisive  a  contrast  with  the  extreme  ar- 
bitrariness, and  endless  variations  of  Pro- 
testant doctrines,  always  tending  more  and 
more  to  deism  or  indifference ;  Sie  example 
of  so  great  a  number  of  pious  Catholics,  who 
follow  here  their  religion  with  a  simplicity 
and  exactness,  which  can  have  no  motive  of 
human  respect  or  profane  interest ; — all  this 
has  united  to  overpower  prodigiously  the 
prejudices  of  Protestants,  and  to  multiply 
the  conversions,  which,  throughout  the  dio- 
cese, but  especially  in  Baltimore,  have  re- 
stored to  the  Church  a  large  number  of  her 
lost  children.  Many  belong  to  the  most 
respectable  families  of  the  country;  ma- 
ny exercise  the  most  honorable  profes- 
sions in  a  distinguished  manner  ;  others  hold 
high  offices,  citlier  in  the  administration,  or 
in  the  army.  A  still  greater  number,  con- 
vinced internally,  satisfy  themselves  with 
avowing  their  conviction,  but  either  through 
indifierence,  or  some  other  motive  equally 
deplorable,  put  olT  their  return  to  the  reh' 
gion  of  their  fathers.* 


>t 


The  other  extract  promised  in  this  num- 
ber is  from  a  letter  of  the  Archbishop  to  the 
Editor  of  the  "  Annales,"  dated  January  28, 
1830. 

" Our  assemblies,"  says  he,  refer- 
ring to  the  Council,  of  which  we  have  g^v- 
en  the  detailed  account,  "  had  in  them  some- 
thing so  imposing,  that  three  eminent  law- 
yers, who  were  at  one  time  admitted.  In 
order  to  give  their  opinions  on  some  points 
relative  to  the  civil  laws  of  this  country, 
came  out  filled  with  respect  and  astonish- 
ment: 'We  have,'  said  they  afterward, 
'  appeared  before  very  dignified  courts  of 
justice ;  but  never  have  we  had  less  assur- 
ance, and  experienced  less  confidence  in 
ourselves,  than  when  we  had  entered  this 
august  assembly.* 

"  Among  the  subjects,  on  which  the  meet- 
ing of  the  North  American  Bishops  has  fur- 
nished the  greatest  light,  is  tlie  Catholic 
population  of  these  vakt  countries.  From 
the  calculations  that  have  been  made  it 
results,  that  the  number  of  Catholics  in  the 
United  States  is  more  than  500,000,  and 
daily  increasing,  either  by  emigrations  or 
conversions.  Great,  however,  as  is  this 
number,  in  itself  considered,  it  is  small  as 
regards  the    whole    population,    which  is 

•ome,  we  woald  have  the  Soeietf  undflrttand,  have 
road  that  of  Father  GirArd,  the  Jeaait  confoAsor. 
See  Resume  de  Phist.  dof  Jeauitoi,  published  at 
Paris  in  1805,  p.  140,  et  aeq.    • 
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almost  ten  millions,  and  divided  into  an  in- 
finity of  different  sects.  We  have  this  firm 
liope  in  the  Lord,  that  conversions  to  the 
true  Faith,  which  already  are  frequent,  will 
become  more  and  more  numerous.  We 
have  now  four  Catholic  journals,  in  which 
the  principles  and  docti'ines  of  the  Church 
are  defended :  these  are  The  Metropolitan, 
at  Baltimore ;  The  Jesuit,  at  Boston ;  The 
Caiholic,  at  Hartford  ',  and  The  Miscellany, 
at  Chai'leston."* 

We  forbear  extending  these  extracts. 
Enough  has  now  appeared  to  exhibit,  in 
their  own  words,  a  vigilant  hierarchy  com- 
pletely organized  among  us  ;t  their  minute 
attention  to  every  variation  in  the  state  of 
our  country,  particularly  its  religious  state ; 
pretensions  the  most  extravagant ;  prelates 
and  priests  of  insinuating  address,  wary, 
sup|)le,  and  affectionate  in  language,  while 
laboring  to  proselyte,  but  intlcxibly  attached 
to  the  aspiring  a  iews  and  arrogant  claimst 
of  the  Court  of  Rome.  The  feelings  of 
"  pontif!*  pride  and  pontiff  gair'  have  been 
developed  in  the  declaration,  not  of  a  Pope 
in  remote  ages  of  lay-ignorance  and  uncon- 
trolled clerical  domination ;  but  of  one  liv- 
ing in  this  very  century — showing  what 
that  church  would  do  if  she  could.  And 
who,  then,  shall  trust  her  ?  Shall  our 
shores  be  inundated  with  foreign  Jesuits, 
the  xaOoQuaTa  of  France,  and  of  indig- 
nant Europe  ?    But,  say  some,  they  have 

*  '*  Aanalcs,"  etc.  Num.  xx.  April,  IdSO,  pp.  22d— 
944. 

t  A  writer  in  Earope,  solon;^  ago  as  1821,  antertod 
and  roaaonud  an  follows:  *'  [  tako  it  for  granted  that 
Rpiritual  subjoction  to  a  fellow  creature  nocoBsarily 
implioii  temporal  RuhjectioD*,  and  I  defy  all  the 
world  to  show  the  contrary.  Now  the  Pope  has  ac- 
tually begun  to  exercise  spiritual  supremacy  in  the 
United  States.  By  his  own  sole  authority,  he  de- 
taches the  two  Carulinas  and  Georgia  from  the  see 
of  Baltimom,  and  he  giTes  these  States  to  Dr.  Eng- 
land, late  of  Cork,  to  be  subject  to  bim  in  all  things 
spiritual,  as  he  is  subject  to  the  Pope  himself.  It  is 
certified  that  this  Dr.  England  has  taken  the  oath  of 
fealty  to  the  Pope,  which,  as  I  showed, — in  also  an 
oath  to  persecute  and  fight  against  all  heretics : — 
and  docs  any  man  imagine,  that  when  the  question 
shall  come  to  be,  whether  he,  or  such  as  he,  shall  be 
loyal  to  the  Pope  or  to  the  President,  the  latter  will 
have  any  chance  uf  such  a  one  standing  by  him,  or 
by  the  free  const itution  of  the  United  States?  If 
the  AmcricHns  wore  wise,  they  would  keep  a  watch- 
ful eye  over  those  divt«ion8  of  ihcir  territory,  for  tlie 
purpo.to  of  spiritual  jurisdiction  ;  for  they  may  de- 
pend upon  it,  that  temporal  jurisdiction  is  intended 
to  follow,  and  will  follow  by  degrees;  for  no  Papist 
will  refuse  to  appl^  all  tite  strength  of  his  body  to 
eflcct  what  his  pnevt  tclU  him  is  for  the  good  of  his 
soul."— l!N>e  a  «>rips  of  valuable  Rfsavs,  called  *  The 
Protestant,'  publLshed  at  Edinburgh,  itil8— 18^22.  roL 
iv.  p.  150. 

X  Sop  Ijctters  from  the  Pope  &c.  to  Rev.  Messrs. 
Hurold  and  Ryan,  published  in  the  U.  S.  Oailiulic 
Miscellany,  at'Churloslon,  August  14, 1830. 


changed  with  the  times.  As  the  patriot- 
minister,  De  Malesherbes,  assured  Lafay- 
ette, we  say,  no  such  thing !  They  vary 
their  conduct,  their  professions,  and  all  their 
language,  indeed,  as  circumstances  require 
— but  never  their  object — and  that  is,  the 
SUPREMACY  OF  Papal  Rome,  to  which 
all  this  "  half  million"  is  spiritually  subject. 

It  becomes  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion among  us,  tpfio  are  yet  Protestants, 
to  look  well  to  that  great  concern.  The 
Romanists  regard  it  with  the  greatest  avidi- 
ty— and  not  without  reason.  Let  the  West 
be  speedily  supplied.  There,  the  conflict  of 
opinions  is  to  be  witnessed.  The  East  is 
indoctrinated,  in  some  good  degree — but 
former  influence  of  priests,  not  as  yet  forgot- 
ten, and  claims  resuscitated  anew,  and  plau- 
sible representations  and  professions  may 
yet,  in  our  new  country  of  the  West,  lead 
away  millions. 

The  Lord  pour  out  His  Spirit,  revive  His 
work,  bring  His  people  to  their  posts  and  to 
tlie  performance  of  their  duty,  and  show 
His  grace  in  saving  us  with  an  everlasting 
salvation ! 

NEW  WORK  OF  JAMES  DOUGLAS. 

It  is  now  two  or  three  years  since 
the  work  of  Mr.  Douglas,  on  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Society,  appeared  in 
this  country.  We  were  much  grati- 
fied to  see,  witliin  a  few  weeks,  an 
American  reprint  of  it.  As  a  work 
of  enlarged,  comprehensive  thought, 
of  cultivated  taste,  and  Christian  feel- 
ing, on  a  most  important  subject,  it 
is  hardly  equalled  by  any  production 
of  modern  times.  Previously  to  the 
publication  of  this  book,  Mr.  Doug- 
las was  favorably  known  to  our  mis- 
sionary public,  by  some  valuable 
**  Hints  on  Missions."  Still  more 
recently  he  has  given  to  the  world 
an  Essay  on  the  "  Truths  of  Relig- 
ion," "  Thoughts  on  Prayer  at  the 
present  time,"  and  **  Errors  regard- 
ing Religion."  This  last  work  we 
have  now  on  our  table.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  class  and  describe  the 
various  errors  which  have  appeared 
in  the  history  of  the  various  nations 
of  the  world,  including  Polytheism 
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and  Pantheism,  Early  Corruptions 
of  Christianity,  Popery,  Mysticisin, 
Heresies  afler  the  Reformation,  Infi* 
delity.  Present  state  of  Errors,  clos- 
ing with  a  view  of  Universal  Chris- 
tianity. 

We  have  been  exceedingly  grati- 
fied and  instructed  by  the  perusal  of 
this  work.  The  author  raises  us  to 
the  clear  regions  of  enlightened  and 
Christian  Philosophy.  He  looks 
OTer  the  moral  world  from  the  high 
grounds  of  faith,  and  brings  back  a 
report  full  of  strong  consolation  and 
hope  in  regard  to  the  future  destiny 
of  our  race.  That  our  readers  may 
be  instructed,  also,  we  will  extract  a 
few  passages. 

Trusting  to  JReligiouB  Feeling, 

"  There  are  many  paasagen  in  the  lives 
of  decidedly  pious  people,  which  are  lauded 
by  their  bic^raphers,  and  viewed  with  com- 
placency by  themselves,  which  yet  receive 
Hole  oountenaoce  from  (he  Bible,  frames 
and  feeUnjrs  which  have  more  connexion 
with  the  body  than  with  the  mind ;  enjoy- 
ments and  depressions,  advancements  and 
obstacles,  which  have  more  reference  to 
peculiar  opinions,  and  imaginary  excellence, 
than  to  the  unchangeable  nature  of  divine 
truth,  or  conformity  to  the  character  of  di- 
vioe  holiness.  It  is  comfort,  and  not  truth, 
which  many  regard,  and  that  feeling  is  too 
frequently  mistaken  for  belief.  In  experi- 
mental religion  the  Bible  is  our  only  sure 
rule,  and  the  examples  there  recorded  our 
only  safe  models." 

Penanal  Reign  of  Chritt  on  Earth. 

"  The  dream  of  Christ's  personal  reign  on 
earth  proceeds  upon  a  complete  ignorance 
of  what  Chritff  s  kingdom  consists  in,  and  of 
what  his  offices  are.  The  kingdom  of 
Christ  is  within  us,  not  without  us,  and  it  is 
witiiin  us  lie  reigns,  visible  to  the  eye  of 
futh,  and  not  of  sense.  He  begins  to  reign 
within  us  when  we  submit  to  Him,  and  He 
reigns  completely  in  each  individual  as  soon 
a2«  every  thought  is  brought  under  subjec- 
tioD  to  his  law.  When  tne  Bible  becomes 
tfie  rule  of  life,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  the 
guide  of  life,  then  is  the  reign  of  Christ 
universal,  and  the  glory  of  the  Millennium 
begun.  The  Millennium,  therefore,  con- 
sists in  the  universal  diffusion  of  the  divine 
Bpirit" 

Power  cfthe  Chrutian  Ministry. 

**  Great  is  the  power  of  the  Christian  Min- 
istry, if  rightly  used,  in  all  things  that  per> 
tain  to  life  and  godliness,  and  not  least  in 
repressing  the  growth  of  heresies.  Minis- 
tent  have  but  to  ask  for  the  prayers  of  the 
believing  part  of  their  congregation,  and 


surely  they  will  have  them,  and  if  they 
have  them,  they  will  have  the  large  aid  of 
the  divine  Spirit  also.  Accompanied  with  a 
divine  energy,  the  woni  of  God  is  made  wide- 
ly effectual  to  the  conversion  of  sinners,  and 
opens  its  inexhaustible  treasury  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  wants  of  all  believers.  The 
great  aim  of  the  Christian  teacher  is,  to 
make  his  scholars  acquainted  with  the  gen- 
eral scope  of  tlie  whole  Bible,  and  to  make 
them  intelligent  readers  of  it  at  home.  This 
seems  the  essential  part  of  Christian  instruc- 
tion." 

7\co  Great  Classes. 
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The  reception  or  rejection  of  these  es- 
sential doctrines,  the  depravity  of  man,  tlie 
atonement  and  deity  of  the  Saviour,  and  sal- 
vation by  faith  in  its  three  stages  of  justifi- 
cation,  sanctification,  and  glory,  divide  the 
whole  world  into  two  classes,  which  it  is  of 
essential  importance  never  to  overlook  or 
confound.  However  similar  they  may  be 
to  each  other  for  the  present,  thev  are  as 
difierent  as  tlie  twilight  of  morning  from  that 
of  evening ;  the  light  of  the  one  will  grow 
brighter  and  brighter  to  the  perfect  day, 
while  the  gathering  gloom  of  the  other  will 
deepen  till  it  closes  in  utter  darkness,  unless 
thev  repent,  and  turn  again  to  Him,  who 
is  the  light  of  the  world. 

Effect  of  Disputes. 

"One  heresy  almost  always  produces 
another.  If  one  man  sees  another  leaning 
too  far,  as  he  thinks,  over  a  precipice, 
though  he  is  in  no  danger  himself,  he 
throws  back  his  own  body  as  far  in  a  con- 
trary direction.  Thus  he  who  first  detects 
another  falling  into  heresy,  recedes  as  far 
from  the  truth  on  the  other  side." 

Necessity  of  the  Influence  of  the  Spirit. 

**  The  teaching  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and 
his  power  of  effectually  convincing,  cuts  off 
the  causes  and  the  roots  of  errors,  enlight- 
ens the  understanding,  enlarges  the  heart, 
and  guides,  and  strengthens  all  the  powers 
of  the  mind  in  the  pursuit  of  wisdom,  and  in 
the  joyful  contemplation  of  the  truth.  They 
who  fervently  pray  for  the  teaching  of  the 
Spirit  do  more  for  the  removal  of  heresies, 
than  those  who  silence  a  heretic,  and  con- 
vince him  of  his  errors  by  argument" 


SELF-MADE  MEN. 

In  a  former  number  of  our  work 
(vol.  ii.  p.  105.)  we  gave  some  strik- 
ing examples  of  self-taught  men,  ris- 
ing from  obscurity  to  the  highest  sta- 
tions in  society.  We  shall  from  time 
to  time  resume  the  enumeration,  as 
we  are  able  to  gather  materials.  We 
now   furnish  some   conspicuous  in- 
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stances  from  general  history,  addi- 
tional to  those  formerly  described. 
We  are  indebted  for  them  to  a  very 
entertaining  book  lately  republished 
in  this  country  entitled,  "  The  Pur- 
suit of  Knowledge  under  difficulties, 
illustrated  by  Anecdotes." 

The  late  Professor  Heyne  of  Go- 
ettingen  was  one  of  the  greatest  clas- 
sical scholars  of  his  own,  or  of  any 
age.  He  succeeded  the  great  John 
Mathias  Gesner  as  Professor  of  Elo- 
quence at  Goettingen,  an  office,  which 
he  held  for  fiHy  years,  and  in  which, 
by  his  publications,  and  the  attrac- 
tions of  his  lectures,  he  placed  him- 
self nearly  at  the  head  of  the  classi- 
cal scholars  of  his  age.  Yet  the  first 
thirty-two  or  thirty-three  years  of  his 
life,  he  spent  in  almost  incessant  strug- 
gle with  the  most  depressing  poverty. 
His  father  was  a  poor  weaver  with  a 
large  family.  Heyne  says  '^  that  he 
has  oflen  seen  his  mother  return 
home,  on  a  Saturday  evening,  fi'om 
an  unsuccessful  effort  to  sell  the  goods, 
which  his  father  had  manufactured, 
weeping  and  wringing  her  hands." 
He  entered  the  University  of  Leipsic 
with  but  four  shillings  in  his  pocket, 
and  nothing  to  depend  upon,  except 
the  small  assistance,  which  he  might 
receive  from  his  godfather,  a  parsi- 
monious old  gentleman,  who  scarcely 
ever  wrote  to  him,  except  to  inveigh 
against  his  indolence,— oflen  actually 
addressing  his  letters  on  the  outside 
*'  To  M.  HeynCy  Idler,  at  Leipsic.'* 
During  all  this  while  he  allowed  him- 
self only  two  nights'  sleep  in  a  week. 

Epictetus,  the  celebrated  Stoic 
Philosopher,  was  born  a  slave,  and 
spent  many  years  of  his  life  in  servi- 
tude. This  was  the  fact  also  with 
iEsop,  PuBLius  Syrus,  and  Te- 
rence. 

The  Abbe  Hauy,  who  died  in 
Paris,  a  few  years  since,  celebrated 
for  his  wTitings  and  discoveries  in 
Chrystallographyy  attained  his  dis- 
tinguished elevation  in  spite  of  every 
disadvantage  of  birth. 

WiNCKELMAN,  oue  of  the  most 
distinguished  writers  on  classic  an- 


tiquities and  the  fine  arts,  that  mod- 
ern times  have  produced,  was  the  son 
of  a  shoemaker.  He  contrived  to 
keep  himself  at  College,  chiefly  by 
teaching  some  of  his  younger  fellow 
students,  while  at  the  same  time  he, 
in  part,  supported  his  poor  father  at 
a  hospital. 

Arnigio,  an  Italian  Poet,  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  of  considerable 
genius  and  learning,  followed  his 
father's  trade,  of  a  blacksmith,  till 
he  was  eighteen  years  old. 

Benedict  Baudouin,  one  of  the 
learned  men  of  the  sixteenth  centu- 
ry, worked  for  many  years  at  his  fa- 
ther's trade,  that  of  a  shoemaker ; 
and  in  the  course  of  his  life  publish- 
ed a  very  elaborate  work,  "  on  the 
Shoemaking  of  the  Ancients." 

The  celebrated  Italian  writer  Gel- 
Li,  when  holding  the  high  dignity  of 
Consul  of  the  Florentine  Academy, 
still  continued  to  work  at  his  original 
profession  of  a  tailor. 

Metastasio  was  the  son  of  a  com- 
mon mechanic,  and  used  when  a  lit- 
tle boy  to  sing  his  extemporaneous 
verses  about  the  streets. 

The  father  of  Haydn,  the  great 
musical  composer,  was  a  wheelwright, 
and  filled  also  the  humble  occupation 
of  a  sexton,  while  his  mother  was  at 
the  same  time  a  servant  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  neighboring  nobleman. 

The  father  of  John  Opie,  the  great 
English  portrait  painter,  was  a  work- 
ing carpenter  in  Cornwall.  Opie  was 
raised  from  the  bottom  of  a  saw-pit, 
where  he  was  employed  in  cutting 
wood,  to  the  Professorship  of  Paint- 
ing, in  the  Royal  Academy. 

The  parents  of  Castalio,  the  ele- 
gant Latin  translator  of  the  Bible, 
were  poor  peasants,  who  lived  among 
the  mountains  of  Dauphiny. 

Dr.  John  Prideaux,  bishop  of 
Worcester,  obtained  his  education  by 
walking  on  foot  to  Oxford,  and  get- 
ting employment,  in  the  first  instance, 
as  assistant  in  the  kitchen  of  Exeter 
College. 

The  father  of  Inigo  Jones,  the 
great  architect,  was  a  cloth-worker  ; 
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and  he  himself  also,  was  designed 
originally  for  a  mechanical  employ- 
ment. 

Sir  Edmund  Saunders,  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  was  original- 
ly an  errand  boy  at  the  Inns  of  court. 

LiNNiBus,  the  illustrious  founder 
of  the  science  of  Botany,  was,  for 
some  time,  apprenticed  to  a  shoe- 
maker. 

The  famous  Ben  Jonson  worked 
for  some  time  as  a  brick-layer  or  ma- 
son, "  and  let  not  them  blush,"  says 
the  historian  Fuller,  "  that  have,  but 
those  that  have  not,  a  lawful  calling. 
He  helped  in  the  building  of  the  new 
structure  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  when  hav- 
ing a  trowel  in  his  hand,  he  had  a 
book  in  his  pocket." 

Dr.  Isaac  Maddox,  who,  in  the 
reign  of  George  II.  became  bishop, 
first  of  St.  Asaph,  and  afterwards  of 
Worcester,  and  who  wrote  an  able 
defence  of  the  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Church  of  England,  lost 
both  his  parents  at  an  early  age,  and 
was  placed,  in  the  first  instance,  by 
his  friends,  with  a  pastry  cook. 

Dr.  Isaac  Milner,  Dean  of  Car- 
lisle^ who  filled  the  chair  which  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  had  occupied  at  Cam- 
bridge, that  of  Lucasian  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  was  originally  a  wea- 
ver ; — ^as  was  also  his  brother  Joseph  , 
the  well  known  author  of  the  Church 
History. 

Of  the  same  trade,  in  his  younger 
days,  was  Dr.  Joseph  White,  Pro- 
fessor of  Arabic  at  Oxford. 

Thomas  Simpson,  a  very  able 
English  Mathematician,  Professor  of 
Mathematics  at  Woolwich  Academy, 
and  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  was 
the  son  of  a  weaver.  Afler  having 
acquired  a  very  slight  acquaintance 
with  reading,  he  was  placed  in  the 
shop  with  his  father.  Instead  of  giv- 
ing any  encouragement  to  his  son's 
ibndness  for  reading,  the  father,  after 
many  reprimands,  forbade  him  even 
to  open  a  book,  and  insisted  upon  his 
confming  himself  to  his  loom  for  the 
whole  day.     He  was  finally  banished 


from  his  father's  house,  and  compelled 
to  seek  his  fortunes  abroad.  He  con- 
trived to  maintain  himself  for  a  while, 
in  a  neighboring  town,  with  a  poor 
widow,  by  working  at  his  trade,  de- 
voting his  spare  moments  to  his  favor- 
ite employment  of  reading,  whenever 
he  could  borrow  a  book.  In  his 
twenty-fiflh  or  twenty-sixth  year,  he 
went  to  London,  without  a  letter  of 
introduction,  and  with  scarcely  any 
thing  in  his  pocket,  except  a  manie- 
script  treatise  of  his  own  on  Fluxions^ 
more  valuable  than  any  preceding 
treatise  on  the  subject  in  the  language. 

The  great  Sir  William  Jones  was 
a  most  astonishing  example  of  appli- 
cation to  study,  in  spite  of  all  diffi- 
culties. His  maxim  was,  never  to 
neglect  any  opportunity  of  improve- 
ment which  presented  itself.  It  was 
a  fixed  principle  with  him  never  to 
neglect  prosecuting  to  a  successful 
termination  what  he  had  once  delib- 
erately undertaken. 

William  Hutton,  author  of  the 
History  of  Birmingham,  Fellow  of  the 
Antiquarian  Society,  &rc.  was  the  son 
of  a  working  woolcomber  at  Derby. 
"  My  poor  mother,"  says  Hutton, 
'^  more  than  once,  one  infant  on  her 
knee,  and  a  few  more  hanging  about 
her,  have  all  fasted  a  whole  day  ;  and 
when  food  arrived,  she  has  suffered 
them,  with  a  tear,  to  take  her  share." 
From  his  seventh  to  his  fourteenth 
year  he  worked  in  a  silk  mill — and 
was  then  bound  as  an  apprentice  to  a 
stocking  weaver  in  Nottingham. 

James  Ferguson,  the  celebrated 
writer  on  astronomy,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  instances  of  scl^ 
education,  which  the  literary  world 
has  seen.  His  father  was  in  the  hum- 
ble condition  of  a  day-laborer. 

At  the  age  of  seven  or  eight,  young 
Ferguson  actually  discovered  two  of 
the  most  important  elementary  truths 
in  mechanics — the  lever,  and  the 
wheel  and  axle.  He  aflerwards  hit 
upon  others,  without  teacher  or  book, 
and  with  no  tool  but  a  simple  turning 
lathe,  and  a  little  knife.  While  he 
was  feeding  his  flock,  in  the  employ- 
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men!  of  a  neighboring  farmer,  he 
used  to  busy  himself  in  making  mod- 
els of  mills,  spinning  wheels,  6lc. 
during  the  day,  and  in  studying  the 
stars  at  night. 

Before  his  death,  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society;  the 
usual  fees  being  remitted,  as  had  been 
done  in  the  cases  of  Newton,  and 
Thomas  Simpson.  George  III.,  who, 
when  a  boy,  was  occasionally  among 
the  auditors  of  his  public  lectures, 
soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne 
gave  him  a  pension  of  fifty  pounds 
per  annum  from  the  privy  purse. 


MR.    GRIMKE'S    PHI    BETA    KAPPA 
ORATION. 

The  first  thought,  which  occurred  to  us, 
on  reading  this  eloquent  address,  was  the 
happy  practical  refiitation  which  the  author 
furnishes  to  his  own  doctrine  in  reference 
to  the  claries.  We  refer  to  the  beautiful 
illustrations  from  the  ancient  writers,  with 
which  his  pages  are  adorned.  The  follow- 
ing are  instances  :  "  Classic  Literature 
stands  like  the  statue  of  Prometheus,  grace- 
ful in  its  beauty,  majestic  in  its  power.  But 
Sacred  Literature  is  the  ever  living  fire, 
that  descends  from  heaven,  instinct  with  life, 
immortal,  universal."  "The  Christian  schol- 
ar hi  content  to  leave  the  vestal  virgin  of 
Sacred  Literature."  &c.  "But  our  time 
will  not  allow  us  to  survey  this  Coliseum  of 
the  Arts  and  Sciences."  "  The  last  wave 
had  fied  from  that  fountain  of  Arethusa," 
&c.  &c.  We  are  aware,  however,  that  the 
subject  of  illustrations  is  one  of  minor  conse- 
quence. Were  there  no  other  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  the  study  of  the  classics,  we 
might  be  willing  to  abandon  them.  Mr. 
Grimkc  strenuously  contends  tliat  they  do 
not  furnish  materxah  of  thought.  On  p.  13 
he  asks,  "  Arc  we  blind  to  the  fact,  that 
they  never  have  furnished  the  materials 
of  the  noblest  and  best  Literature  of  the 
modem  nations  ?"  In  a  note,  on  ^e  56th 
page,  he  says,  "  that  if  all  the  Greek  and 
Latin  writers  were  to  be  cutoff  in  one  night, 
we  should  have  nothing  to  regret  on  the 
score  o{  matt  rials.'** 

In  determining  this  question,  it  seems  to 


us  that  the  following  remarks  are  worthy  of 
consideration. 

1.  It  will  be  acknowledged  that  some  of 
the  ancient  writers  were  men  of  powerful 
and  original  minds.  Who  can,  for  a  mo- 
ment, question  the  claims  to  originality  of 
such  men  as  Thucydides,  iEschylus,  and 
the  Roman  Tacitus  ? 

2.  The  ancient  authors  have  left  us  me- 
morials of  profound  thinking,  on  subjects 
of  great  and  acknowledged  importance.  Are 
there  not  materials  for  thought  in  the  Essay 
on  the  Sublime  \  in  the  History  of  the 
Pelopenesian  War  ?  Has  not  Quinctillian 
been  the  store  house,  and  archetype  of  all 
the  modern  Walkers  and  Sheridans  ? 

3.  The  most  faithful  U-anslations  cannot 
furnish  all  the  materials  of  thought  which 
are  treasured  up  in  ancient  writers.  Para- 
dise Lost  cannot  be  fully  known  in  a  foreign 
costume.  Every  original  production  has 
materials  for  thought,  other  than  the  lan- 
guage and  sentiments  of  the  writer.  The 
soul  of  a  vigorous  author  is  to  be  studied. 
Rays  of  thought  emanate  in  all  directions, 
from  an  original  mind,  which  a  translator 
cannot  gather  up.  There  are  not  a  few 
lines  in  the  classic  authors  which  give  the 
student  the  power  to  think,  by  calling  up 
the  native  energies  of  his  own  mind. 

4.  Materials  for  literature,  fresh  and  valua- 
ble, will  be  gathered  from  the  pazt  in  all 
ihefiUure  changes  of  society.  In  one  sense, 
there  is  no  exhausting  of  the  literature  of 
any  age.  All  future  times  will  be  com- 
pared with  all  past  times.  There  will  be 
no  oblivion  of  the  past.  One  age  is  not  set 
over  against  another  simply ;  it  is  set  over 
asnunst  all  others.  Homer*s  Itiad  will  be 
an  interesting  book,  in  the  day  of  latter 
glory,  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other — ^to 
show  the  Sun  of  Revelation  in  contrast  with 
the  brightest  flame  of  human  intellect. 

Mr.  Grimk6  urges,  with  great  force  of 
reasoning,  and  power  of  expression,  the 
claims  of  sacred  literature.  Now  it  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  the  most  enthusiastic 
admirers  of  the  Scriptures,  and  those  who 
have  seen  most  clearly  their  native  beau- 
ties, are  eminent  classical  scholars.  Lowth, 
Rosenmueller,  Gesenius,  and  our  own  Stu- 
art have  come  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
with  a  classical  taste,  and  were  able  to  relish 
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Aieir  onriTaDed  mtbliiiilty  and  beauty,  be- 
eniMtiiey  had  read  Pindar  and  the  Odyney. 
The  late  invaluable  Commentary  on  the 
Hebrews  owes  no  small  part  of  its  worth, 
we  win  not  say  to  its  classical  illustrations, 
bat  ta  the  fact  that  its  author  speaks  with 
the  eye,  and  the  heart,  and  the  authority  of 
a  practised  scholar.  It  seems  to  us  prepos- 
terous to  recomjuend  sacred  literature,  at 
the  expense  of  classical.  Do  not  blot  out 
the  start  because  you  would  direct  men 
to  the  sun.  Let  the  Eurotas  and  Helicon 
hare  an  occaaiiinal  visitant  as  well  as  Siloa 
and  Zion.  In  illustrating  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, let  all  which  is  valuable  in  Greek  and 
Roman  literature  be  made  auxiliary.  Robert 
Lofwth  would  never  have  introduced  a  new 
era  in  Hebrew  poetry,  if  he  had  not  been  an 
eminent  dasaical  scholar. 

Mr.  6iinik6  would  include  the  poetry  of 
UiJtan  in  sacred  studies.  Now  it  is  utterly 
imposable  fiir  a  mere  EngUsh  reader  to  do 
jmtioe  to  Milton.  Paradise  Lost  is  the  spoils 
of  an  time  and  of  all  countries.  ]^lton  rev- 
died  among  the  fields  of  Achaia  as  well  as 
QD  the  hiU  sides  of  Judea. 

Our  author  repeati  the  objections  which 
have  been  so  often  urged  against  the  classics 
00  tlie  score  of  morality.  We  would  recom- 
mend in  Greek  and  Latin  Literature  what 
we  would  in  English — expurgataritu  index. 
What  rational  objection  can  be  brought 
aganist  two  thirds  of  Yirgil,  one  half  of 
Honce,  aB  of  Tacitus,  all  of  Thucydides,  the 
greater  part  of  Homer  ?  We  are  aware  that 
expurgated  editions  have  not  been  popular, 
bot  it  has  been  for  the  simple  reason  that 
(bey  have  not  been  faithfully  executed. 

In  regard  U>  the  question  at  issue  be- 
tween ihe  advocates  and  opponents  of  classi- 
cal learning,  little  need  be  said.  If  we  would 
bring  to  it  a  liberal  and  candid  mind.  If 
eae  department  has  received  a  dispropor- 
bonate  diare  of  attention,  in  our  systems  of 
education,  let  it  be  shown,  and  let  the  evil 
beeorrected.  But  in  implying  a  remedy, 
do  not  increase  the  disorder.  By  the  testi- 
mony of  all  time,  and  of  aU  civilized  coun- 
Wft,  the  influence  of  the  classics,  and  of 
Bttthematlcs,  is  indispensable  in  forming  the 
mind.  Give,  we  wtnild  also  say,  to  Natural 
History,  to  English  Literature,  to  the  Prao- 
tica]  Arts,  and  above  all  to  the  Wofd  of  the 
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Everlasting  God,  a  prominent  place.  With 
our  whole  heart  we  can  go,  with  the  elo- 
quent author,  in  all  which  he  has  said  in 
commendation  of  the  immortal  Hebrew  IH>- 
ets.  We  would  say  to  the  friends  of  ancient 
and  of  modem  learning,  let  there  be  no  strife, 
for  we  are  brethren. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  AN  EDUCATED 
BONISTRY. 

In  connexion  with  the  preceding  remarks, 
we  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  reference  to 
some  Essays,  which  have  appeared  in  a  late 
newspaper,*  advocating  a  "  Self-supporting 
Seminary"  tor  the  education  of  clergymen, 
without  a  classical  course  of  study,  ^th 
many  things  contained  in  these  papers  we 
most  heartUy  concur.  But  to  some  of  tiie 
alledged  facts,  and  to  the  general  tendency 
of  the  whole,  we  cannot  subscribe. 

We  win  first  point  out  what  q)pear  to  us 
manifest  instances  of  miss^prehensbn  and 
inconclusive  remarks,  and  then  give  some 
reasons  why  our  country  ought  to  be  satis- 
fied only  with  an  able,  educated  ministry. 

1.  We  are  aware  of  the  fact,  that  all  the 
efibrts  which  are  now  made  to  bring  educa- 
ted ministers  into  the  field,  in  sufficient 
numbers,  are  entirely  inadequate  to  the  de- 
mand. But  instead  of  thrusting  Ul-qualified 
men  into  the  office,  we  say  in  the  first 
place,  pray  fervently  for  revivals  of  religion 
at  aU  our  seminaries.  Secondly,  increase 
tenfold  die  resources  of  Education  Societies. 
Thirdly,  induce  intelligent  laymen  to  en- 
gage actively  and  widely  in  aU  the  duties 
which  fall  in  their  appropriate  sphere.  Bet- 
ter, far  better  to  fill  the  great  western  re- 
gions, with  pious  and  intelligent  laymen, 
than  with  imperfectiy  educated  ministers. 

2.  Hie  danger  is  principally  on  one  side. 
Men,  who  are  styled  by  Paul  novieei,  or 
as  the  original  is,  lately  planted,  will  enter 
the  ministry  by  hundreds,  where  one  edu- 
cated man  wiU,  especially  in  the  newly  set- 
tled portions  of  the  country.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  in  our  land  are  too  ignorant  to 
discriminate  between  sense  and  nonsense. 
All  these  wiU  prefer,  of  course,  ignorant 
ministers. 

8.  The  author  of  tiiese  papers  seems,  in 
some  instances,  to  have  misapprehended  the 
design  of  manual  labor  institutions,  and  to 
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argae  m  though  fbey  ooM  not  be 
dated  with  our  old  tod  established 
nariei.  Thus  he  Ukinks  that  an  indsvidua], 
who  has  puraued  a  kmg  couise  of  classical 
education,  must,  of  necessity,  have  ft  weak 
constitution,  and  a  shattered  body.*  But  at 
our  oldest  Theological  Seminary,  and  at 
some  of  our  most  respectable  Colleges,  the 
"  working  plan,*'  is  in  full  operatkm. 

4.  To  bring  forward  a  body  of  ministers 
every  year,  without  a  regular  and  thorough 
education,  would  be  in  etket  to  establish 
two  orders  of  ministers — the  educated,  and 
the  half-educated.  The  evils  of  such  a 
plan  are  very  obvbus.  It  is  a  notorious 
&ct,  that  the  feeble  and  obscure  churches, 
at  least  in  New  England,  have  a  strong 
preference  for  a  regularly  educated  min- 
istry. 

6.  The  writer  proposes  that  a  Seminary 
should  be  established,  in  which  Biblical 
studies  should  form  the  prominent  object  of 
pursuit,  and  yet  Greek  and  Hebrew,  for  the 
most  part,  be  excluded.  *<  Under  a  teacher 
of  sound  learning  and  extensive  biblical  ac- 
quirements, students  might  be  led,  through 
the  English  language  alone,  to  an  acquaint* 
ance  with  nearly  all  that  is  ever  made  use  of 
by  men  of  claancal  learning."  Why  then,  we 
would  ask,  study  Hebrew  and  Greek  at  all? 
Why  are  not  the  strenuous  eflbrts  now  made, 
in  our  Theological  Seminaries,  to  promote 
the  study  of  the  original  Scriptures,  a  lost 
labor  ?  We  are  willing  to  allow  that  there 
are  useful  ministers,  who  cannot  read  the 
Greek  Testament.  But  we  fearlessly  say 
that  the  case  is  very  rare  where  a  man 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  be  a  public  interpre- 
ter of  the  Scriptures  without  such  an  ac- 
quaintance. All  the  helps  which  the  flng- 
lish  language  funushes  cannot  compensate 
for  ignorance  of  the  Greek  of  tiie  New 
Testament  How  could  those  helps  be 
faithfully  used,  how  could  the  moot  excel- 
lent Lexicons,  be  judidoudy  emptoyed,  if 
the  student  was  unacquainted  with  the 
Greek  language,  or  if  he  knew  simply  the 
alphabet,  and  inflections?  The  thing  is 
impossible. 


[Nov. 


*  TIm  followinff  ii  in  point.  "  Ayouas  man  Dever 
can  fo  throujrh  CoHese,  and  the  BvmTnary,  with 
eredit  u  a  Khoiar,  without  weakaninf  big  oooitita- 
tion,  lo  far,  at  leait,  aa  to  make  him  tender^  and 
hifblv  •uaceptibla  of  the  iolliMoee  of  wind  and 
weather.*' 


6.  We  very  maeh  doabt  tiie  acaira> 
ey  of  all  the  focti  on  which  the  writer 
reeti  his  positfane.    The  foUowing  is  an  in- 
stance.   **  God  made  the  Baptist  minislers, 
who  are  generally  plain  men,  the  deposito- 
ries of  his  blessing,  in  many  parts  of  Masn- 
chusetti,  where  all  the  '  thoroughly  educa^ 
ted*  were  sunk  in  formality,  Arminianism, 
and  Unitarianism.**    Where,  we  would  aik, 
were   the   Springs,   the   Worceaters,  the 
Morses,   the    EnnnoDses  of  those  dayi? 
Where  were  the  evangelical  ministeri  of 
the  whole  western  part  of  the  State,  and  of 
many  portions  of  ttie  eastern  ?    We  do  not 
deny  that  the  Bi^tists  were  the  means  of 
great  good,  espedally  in  the  vidnity  of  the 
capital.    But  taking  the  State  togetiier,  the 
Congregational  ministers  and  churches  have 
ever  been  the  depositovies  of  God's  blessings. 

With  these  remarks  we  will  proceed  to 
assign  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  moit 
vigorous  efibrts  ought  to  be  made  to  bring 
forward  a  thoroughly  educated  ministry. 

1.  The  first  iohieh  we  shall  mention  iSt 
that  the  number  of  inteUigeni  laymen  is 
fast  increasing.  In  almost  every  congre- 
gation there  are  from  three  to  ten  men,  of 
strong  and  acute  sense,  who  know  when 
their  minister  preaches  understandingly  and 
when  he  does  not  To  satisfy  these  men,  a 
minister  must  have  resources  in  a  cultiva- 
ted mind.  He  must  have  tfa^  ability  to 
think.  His  success  and  the  general  repu- 
tation of  the  office  is  essentially  depending 
upon  the  opinion,  which  serious,  intelligent 
la3^en  form  of  him. 

2.  The  toide  d^g^teion  of  Sabbath  school 
instruction  demands  deep  and  various 
knowledge  m  a  mimster.  Whole  congre- 
gations in  many  parts  of  our  land  are  re- 
solved into  one  great  Sabbath  school  semi- 
nary. There  is  an  advance  of  attainment 
every  year.  The  first  elements  of  Chris- 
tian sentiment  are  every  where  giving  place 
to  the  strong  meat  of  the  higher  doctrines. 
Depforable  is  the  situation  of  that  minister 
who  cannot  lead  the  way  for  his  flock,  who 
cannot  raise  up  his  congregation,  every 
year,  towards  the  more  elevated  regions  of 
Christian  thought  and  feeling. 

8.  Men  are  beginning  to  look  at  charac- 
ter more  and  at  office  less.  The  factitious, 
artifidal     distinctions    of   past    days    are 
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TKuMog  awfty.  A  pious  and  intettigent 
minirter  ig  regarded  with  respect  and  ooofi- 
denee.  An  illiterate  one  cannot  be  sustained 
in  public  opinion  by  his  office. 

4.  Another  argument  for  a  thoroughly 
educated  ndmstry  is  dervudfiom  the  fact 
Aat  etrong  excitement  i$  a  eharacterUtie 
efthie  age,  and  partieukurlff  ef  (Ats  eo%im^ 
try.  Itisperfeetly  safe  to  predict>tbatfiir 
fifty  years  to  come,  the  iace  of  society,  in 
this  oeiintry,  will  be  still  more  strongly 
•gitaled  and  conyulsed.  Every  ezten- 
•on  of  the  limits  of  this  oountry  separates 
iQore  widely  the  fi»elings  and  opinions  of  the 
people,  who  lire  at  the  extremities.  Now, 
what  is  the  obvious  duty  in  respect  to  this 
dreomslance.  Shall  the  attempt  be  made 
ta>  diy  up  this  current  of  feeling,  and  give 
to  the  next  age  a  sober  and  chsstened  char- 
acteristic ?  The  attempt  were  as  vain  as  to 
try  Id  annul  the  ordinances  of  heaven.  The 
sbrious  thing  to  be  done  is  to  estaUish  mm 
many  ciieclm  and  great  balancing  powers 
as  pQsrible.  Station  ministeTS  at  proper  dis- 
tances, Oirough  this  country,  who  will  shape 
and  control  tlnis  public  feeling.  Plant  min- 
iiten  of  elevated  piety  and  of  thoroughly 
diadpfined  minds,  in  every  town  in  our  land, 
and  tius  popular  exdtement  may  be  turned 
t»  a  great  and  good  aeoount  The  eonfliot 
in  our  land  is  not  to  be  with  lleah  and  Mood, 
bat  of  intellect  with  intellect,  and  heart  with 
heart  ;'-between  the  god  of  this  world,  and 
tbe  God  of  Heaven.  Ministers,  then,  are 
wanted,  of  firm  merve,  and  vigorous  under- 
Btanding,  and  of  high  religious  attainment, 
who  can  face  the  elements,  and  weaidier  the 
itorm. 

5.  ThU  is  an  age,  when  general  prinei- 
plet  are  to  be  a$eertamed  and  eettlcd  in  the 
emphifmeni  of  the  varioue  means  for  the 
tmsernoncf  the  world.  There  are  a  few 
land  marks,  a  few  ultimate  facts,  oon- 
apicttoas,  to  be  Ibreverseen  and  regarded. 
Id  (he  Bible  Society,  for  instance,  a  princi- 
ple has  been  determined  after  a  fierce  strug- 
gle—the circulation  of  the  Bible  withoutnote 
or  comment.  Happy  will  Christian  minis- 
ten  be,  if  they  have  pursued  such  a  course 
of  atudy  and  discipline,  diat  Aey  can  bring 
to  these  duties  a  mature,  liberal,  compre- 
benaivc  btellect. 

6.  The  ^ortM  of  the  Papal  Church  in 


the  United  States  shovid  teonh  all  Protes- 
tant ministers  the  importanee  of  being 
clothed  vfith  the  t^ukle  armor  of  the  Oospel 
Our  safety,  under  God,  lies  in  our  wakeful- 
ness, and  in  our  unceasing  efforts.  The 
huge  fabric  of  Romanism,  here,  and  through- 
out the  world,  will  be,  as  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose,  undermined  by  argument 
Its  deformities  will  be  let  out  into  the  blaz- 
ing and  intolerable  light  of  Christian  truth. 
In  the  reeords  of  the  past  there  are  innume- 
rable facts  and  principles,  which  may  be 
made  to  bear  with  amazing  force  on  the 
papacy  of  the  present  times. 

7.  We  are  laying  foundations  for/tUure 
ages,  and  for  unnumbered  nUUions,  Shalt 
not  these  foundations  be  laid  by  able  and 
experienced  men : — ^laid  deep  and  broad  ? 
In  the  great  Western  Valley,  we  are  provi- 
ding, not  for  four  millions,  but  for  hun- 
dreds of  nuUions.  Shall  we  send  an  illite- 
rate ministry  there  ?  Do  they  not  require 
able  and  tfaorooghly  disciplined  minds  i 
This  is  a  point  of  unspeakable  interest 
With  the  eloquent  Chrysostom,  we  would 
say,  "  He  that  would  undertake  so  weighty 
a  charge,  had  need  to  be  a  man  of  great 
understanding,  fovorably  assisted  with  divine 
grace,  ibr  Integrity  of  manners,  purity  ef 
life,  aad  aU  other  virtues." 

Says  one  of  our  Western  misBionaries,  (a 
man  of  understanding  and  experience,)  "  If 
I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  to  sustain  the 
churches  in  the  new  settlements,  the  high- 
est ministerial  qualifications  are  necessary. 
Hie  eastern  Churches  may  contribute  their 
millions  their  treasures  may  be  wafted 
over  these  western  waters  to  support  the 
gospel,  but  what  can  it  avail,  if  intrusted  to 
unskilful  men.    Without  a   learned, 

▲K     ABLE,    AZTD    AN     HOLY     MINISTRT 
HXnS,  AJLI.   IS    LOST." 

Such  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  a  high 
standard  of  ministerial  character.  We  de- 
precate, as  a  sore  evil,  every  attempt  which 
is  made,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  lower  it 
The  tendency  of  every  thing  human  is 
downward.  The  great  barrier  against  the 
deluge  of  impiety  and  ignorance  and  crime, 
which  is  threatening  our  land,  b  an  edu- 
cated and  pious  minietry.  Had  we  a  voice 
strong  enough,  we  would  proclaim  this  truth 
from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other. 
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The  following  artide  needs  not  oar  commendation.  Its  valae  will  be  known  and  appre- 
ciaied,  when  the  mighty  results,  to  which  it  directs  oar  attention,  are  realized.  It  it  a  doca- 
ment  which  will  not  be  injured  by  time.  It  is  the  closing  part  of  the  Keport  of  the  Pra- 
dential  Committee  of  the  American  Board  of  CommisRooers  for  Foreign  Miasiona,  read  by  the 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Jeremiah  Evabts,  Esq.  at  the  late  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board,  in 
Boston.  It  appears,  simultaneously,  as  a  Missionary  Paper  of  the  Prudential  Committee.  We 
think  ourselves  highly  favored  in  being  permitted  to  insert  it  in  our  present  Number,  in  connexion 
with  our  Statistical  View  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  We  regard  the  facts,  stated  in 
this  view,  as  a  part  of  the  data  on  which  the  calculations  of  the  Report  are  based  3  or  as  its  vouch- 
ers and  illustratious. 

Every  man  of  intelligence  must  be  convinced,  especially  if  he  be  alive  to 
the  ffreat  moral  interests  of  his  fellow  creatures,  that  the  character  of  the  times, 
in  which  we  live,  is  very  peculiar.  Observations  of  this  kind  have  frequently 
been  made  heretofore ;  and  yet  there  are  certain  distinctive  marks  of  the  pre- 
sent period,  unlike  those  of  any  period  that  has  jMreceded  it  The  same  ele- 
ments of  character  have  often  been  exhibited ;  but  never  before,  it  is  believed, 
in  the  same  striking  combinations. 

While  the  power  of  tmited  efibrt  has  been  proved,  by  numerous  and  success- 
ful labors  for  the  accomplishment  of  good,  a  most  marvellous  tendency  has 
been  observed  in  all  sorts  of  evil  to  coalesce,  for  the  purpose  of  resistincf  truth, 
in  all  its  benign  and  holy  influences.  The  most  heterogeneous  materials  have 
been  used  by  the  god  of  this  world,  in  the  erection  of  fortifications  for  the 
defence  of  ma  empire.  The  opposition  to  the  Gospel  is  lively,  strenuous  and 
malignant ;  and  shows  itself  against  every  attempt  to  enlarge  the  limits  of  the 
church,  and  to  bring  new  motives  and  new  hopes  to  the  minds  of  Pagans. 
Among  all  the  remarkable  sights,  which  the  men  of  this  generation  have  beheld, 
there  is  nothing  more  wonderful,  than  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  those 
forms  of  wickedness,  which  have  been  usually  found  discordant,  have  lately 
been  associated  together,  and  on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy.  Thus  popeiy 
and  infidelity, — the  most  abject  superstition  and  the  most  undisguised  blasphe- 
my, stand  ready  to  aid  each  other,  and  to  engage  openly  and  violently,  in  the 
contest  with  true  religion.  All  the  ingredients  of  malevolence  and  impiety 
range  themselves  against  God  and  his  church,  with  a  precision  at  least  equal  to 
that,  which  is  observed  in  chemical  affinities.  No  sooner  does  an  enemy  of  the 
truth  hoist  his  colors,  than  all  other  enemies  of  the  trutli,  though  fighting  under 
difierent  banners,  cheer  him,  as  if  by  a  sympathy  not  less  qmck  and  unerring, 
than  a  natural  instinct  So  prompt  and  discriminating  a  union  of  discordant 
elements  marks  a  new  era  in  the  moral  administration  of  the  world.  It  is  ac- 
counted for,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  increased  efficacy  and  energy  of  religion. 
In  former  times,  the  power  of  religion  was  seen  indeed ;  but  it  was  principally 
in  the  holy  lives  and  self-denying  labors  of  a  few  individuals,  or  of  those  who 
gave  the  character  to  a  few  small  communities.  The  impious  and  profane 
seem  not,  with  all  their  hatred  of  religion,  to  have  imagined  that  it  could  ever 
become  universal.  They  felt  no  apprehension  that  they  should  ever  be  put  out 
of  countenance  for  want  of  companions  and  abettors. 

The  case  is  different  now.  Christians  have,  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  past, 
distinctly  avowed  the  determination  to  labor  for  the  eawoersion  of  the  vforltL 
They  have  professed  a  full  belief,  that  the  time  is  rapidly  i^proaching,  when 
all  men  will  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  Gospel ;  when  nominally 
Christian  nations  will  be  so  reformed  and  purified,  that  vice,  and  infidelity,  and 
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snperetitioii,  and  crime,  and  a  merely  secular  profession  of  religion,  will  have 
dis&ppeaied^  and  been  ultimately  banished  by  the  power  of  divine  truth  opera- 
ting kindly,  but  irresistibly,  through  the  medium  of  correct  public  opinion,  per- 
vamng  a  truly  virtuous  and  pious  community.  In  accordance  with  this  beliefy 
the  fnends  of  Christ  have  nut  into  operation  certain  principles  and  causes, 
which  are  evidently  adapted  to  change  the  condition  of  mankind;  and  the 
effects  of  these  causes  are  already  becoming  manifest  to  the  world.  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  Bible  have  certainly  been  ffaining  influence  among  men  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years ;  and  the  enemies  of  the  Bible  can  easily  see,  that  if  this 
rising  influence  should  steadily  increase,  all  opposition  to  it  must  be  at  last 
overwhelmed  and  utterly  destroyed.  Hence  it  is,  that  they  are  so  ready  to 
combine  their  exertions,  and  conspire  together  as  one  compact  and  consolidated 
body,  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the  progress  of  genuine  Christianity.  Wicked 
men  are  very  willing  to  praise  religion  in  the  abstract,  and  often  to  aecry  super- 
stition ;  but  when  the  influence  of  religion  comes  so  near  them,  as  to  threaten 
their  peace  and  self-complacency  unless  they  change  their  course  of  life,  and 
abstain  from  things  heretofore  deemed  reputable  and  proper ; — against  such  an 
influence  their  hearts  rise  with  a  feeling  of  most  determined  resistance.  In 
this  way  is  it  accounted  for,  by  the  most  intelligent  and  observiug  Christians  of 
Europe  and  America,  that  opposition  to  the  Gospel  should  have  recently  as- 
sumed so  mali^ant  an  aspect  Every  form  of  idolatry,  however  cruel,  disgust- 
ing, and  abommable,  and  however  accompanied  by  the  grossest  immoralities, — 
every  mode  of  superstition,  however  debased,  and  prostituted  to  become  the 
minister  of  sin, — ^will  find  apologists  in  Christian  countries.  Even  the  horrid 
inquisition,  with  its  annual  duio  daft^  and  its  host  of  victims,  would  appear  quite 
tolerable  to  not  a  few  among  us,  ii  compared  with  such  a  state  of  feeling  in  Ibe 
community,  as  should  call  forth  a  general  expression  of  concern  and  compassioB 
fi)r  any  man,  who  was  not  uprigH^  conscientious,  irreproachable,  temperate  in 
all  thmgs,  serious,  prayerful,  obviously  preparing  for  heaven,  and  looking  wnto 
Jeaut  as  the  Au&wr  andfifmher  of  his  faith. 

If  these  views  of  the  present  state  of  things  are  correct,  it  is  obvious  that,  as 
the  power  of  religion  shall  increase,  the  opposition  will  likewise  increase,  at 
least  in  an  equal  proportion ;  unless  God  should  see  fit  to  restrain  the  violence, 
which  is  so  naturally  called  into  existence.  That  religion  is  steadily  to  increase 
henceforward,  there  is  much  reason  to  hope ;  perhaps  we  ought  to  say,  there  is 
abundant  reason  to  believe :  that  it  wiU  ultimately  prevail,  we  are  not  to  doubt 
for  a  moment. 

While  acting  in  behalf  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Christian  community  in  the 
United  States,  it  will  not  be  deemed  improper  to  direct  our  thoughts  to  the 
future  destinies  of  our  country.  Such  an  Investigation,  if  properly  conducted, 
cannot  be  a  useless  employment ;  especially  as  the  success,  or  the  want  of  suc- 
cess, of  tiiis  institntion,  and  of  similar  associations  for  benevolent  purposes,  will 
materially  affect  the  future  condition,  not  only  of  America,  but  of  all  mankind. 
Our  exertions  may  naturally  be  expected  to  receive  some  impulse  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  vast  consequences  to  flow  from  them. 

If  an  authoritative  sanction  were  necessary  to  justify  our  looking  forward, 
and  estimating  the  value  of  present  effort  by  the  results  hereafter  to  be  seen, 
we  have  many  such  sanctions  in  the  Bible.  The  great  lawgiver  of  the  ancient 
dispensation  urged  the  people  of  Israel,  by  many  most  affecting  considerations,  to 
bear  in  mind  the  influence  of  their  own  conduct  upon  the  condition  of  their  pos- 
terity. Almost  every  prophet  sounds  the  trumpet  of  alarm,  and  raises  its  most 
terrific  notes,  when  calling  attention  to  the  foct,  that  the  present  conduct  of  the 
people  was  to  fix  the  destiny  of  generations  to  come  ;  and  our  Saviour  himself 
reprehends  the  dullness  of  those,  who  witnessed  Ids  ministrations,  and  yet  were 
not  able  to  discern  the  sifns  of  the  times. 

It  is  not  presumption,  wen,  it  is  not  vain  curiosity,  for  us  to  look  forward,  and 
form  some  opinion  of  the  probable  condition  of  the  people  of  America,  and  of 
the  bearing  which  our  own  example  and  influence  will  have  upon  the  future 
state  of  our  beloved  country. 

Looking  at  the  present  condition  of  mankind  with  the  light  of  history  alone, 
there  are  three  suppositions,  which  may  be  made,  not  without  some  plaosibiUty, 
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in  refnrd  to  the  character  of  the  people  of  North  America,  who  ahaU  ^»eak  the 
English  language,  when  the  whole  continent  shall  be  fail  of  inhabitants.  The 
first  of  these  suppositions  is,  that  the  proportion  then  existing  between  morality 
and  vice,  truth  and  error,  honesty  and  crime,  religion  and  impiety,  will  be  the 
same,  or  nearly  the  same,  as  at  present; — ^the  second,  that  infidelity  and  wick- 
edness will  prevail,  while  the  friends  of  God  are  reduced  to  a  very  small  num- 
ber and  driven  into  obscurity ;  and  the  third,  that  religion  will  pervade  the  land 
in  the  length  of  it  and  the  breadth  of  it,  till  opposition  shall  have  ceased,  and 
the  whole  vast  community  shall  wear  the  aspect,  and  exemplify  the  reality,  of  a 
nation,  or  rather  a  cluster  of  nations,  consecrated  to  God,  the  grateful  recipients 
of  his  bounty,  and  the  honored  instruments  of  convening  his  beneficence  to 
other  nations,  rising  to  an  equal  state  of  glory  and  happmess. 

The  first  of  these  suppositions  is  the  least  plausible  of  the  three ;  but  still  it 
is  the  one,  which  most  naturally  strikes  the  mind,  and  it  therefore  deserves  par- 
ticular consideration.  What  then  will  be  the  condition  of  this  country  in  future 
times,  if  the  proportion  between  religion  and  irreligion,  the  church  and  the 
world^  should  remain  as  it  now  is  ? 

We  are  to  remember,  that  the  population  of  the  United  States  has  quadru- 
pled within  the  last  fifty  years ;  and  if  the  restraints  of  religious  principle  con- 
tinue to  operate  with  their  present  degree  of  force,  there  is  no  improbability  in 
supposing,  that  our  population  will  increase  with  nearly  the  same  degree  of 
rapidity  as  at  present,  tUl  the  continent  is  replenished  with  people.  How  short 
a  period  is  fifty  years  to  the  man,  who  looks  back  upon  it  Most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Board  were  bom  before  the  commencement  of  it ;  and  those,  who 
were  not,  are  fiimiliar  with  the  details  of  its  history,  as  if  they  were  occurren- 
ces of  yesterday.  But,  in  fifty  yean  to  come,  (at  the  close  of  which  period 
some  of  our  children  now  in  school  will  sustain  a  portion  of  the  most  responsi- 
ble offices  in  the  religious  and  the  political  world,)  our  population  will  have  swol- 
len to  fifty  millions ;  and,  in  fifty  years  more,  to  two  hundred  millions. 

It  has  been  computed,  after  a  careful  estimate  of  the  capabilities  of  America, 
that,  with  the  present  degree  of  knowledge,  and  without  any  reliance  upon 
future  discoveries  in  agriculture  and  the  arts,  this  whole  continent  will  sustain 
at  least  two  thousand  millions  of  inhabitants,  in  circumstances  of  comfort  Let 
it  be  supposed,  then,  that,  after  a  hundred  years  from  this  time,  the  peculation 
shall  be  doubled  in  thirty  years,  instead  of  twenty-five*  At  this  rate,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  in  one  hundred  and 
seventy  years  from  this  day,  will  amount  to  one  thousand  millions.  If  we 
keep  in  view  the  fundamental  position,  that  religious  restraints  are  not  to  be 
diminished,  this  conclusion  is  in  no  degree  improbable.  But  the  calculation 
founded  on  this  position  will  certainly  be  safe,  if  the  descendants  of  the  present 
inhabitants  of  British  America  be  thrown  into  the  scale,  and  if  it  be  considered 
that  the  emigration  from  Europe  to  America  is  constantly  and  rapidly  increasing, 
and  is  likely  to  increase  still  more  rapidly.  For  obvious  reasons,  the  inhabitants 
of  Spanish  America  will  not  increase  so  fast  as  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
It  may  be  assumed,  then,  that  if  the  power  of  religious  principle  be  not  weak- 
ened among  us  and  our  descendants,  there  will  be  on  this  continent,  in  the  year 
1880,  (when  the  young  children  now  around  our  tables  and  in  our  schools  will 
not  have  ceased  to  take  an  active  part  in  human  affairs,)  fifty  millions  of  human 
beings,  speaking  the  English  language ;  and,  in  fifty  years  more,  (when  some 
of  our  grand  chfldren  will  be  spectators,  if  they  shall  have  ceased  to  be  actors,) 
there  will  be  two  hundred  millions ;  and,  in  seventy  years  more,  one  thousand 
millions.  The  condition  of  this  amazing  mass  of  human  beings  must,  according 
to  the  established  laws  of  the  divine  government,  be  more  or  less  affected  by 
the  principles  and  conduct  of  the  present  generation.  If,  according  to  the  sup- 
position, the  relative  power  of  religion  be  not  diminished,  the  diminution  will  be 
prevented,  with  the  favor  of  Heaven,  by  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  friends  of 
God. 

Of  the  twelve  millions  and  a  half,  who  now  compose  our  population,  about 
^ye  millions  are  men  and  women ;  Uie  rest  are  children,  or  persons  in  early 
youth.  Of  the  adults,  enlightened  charity  can  hardly  go  further  than  to  suppose, 
that  one  million  will  include  all  who  are  truly  pious,  and  all  who  live  habitually 
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under  a  §eme  of  personal  responsibility  to  God  for  their  conduct  The  remain* 
ing  four  milliona,  though  not  under  the  direct  influence  of  religious  considera- 
ti(»0y  are,  to  a  great  extent,  restrained  by  fears  respecting  the  world  to  come, 
and  by  the  example,  exhortations,  and  prayers  of  the  religious  part  of  the  com- 
nuinity.  The  general  influence  of  their  lives,  however,  is  unfavorable  to 
religion ;  and  vast  multitudes  are  vicious  and  abandoned,  diflusing  a  moral 
pesnlenco  all  around  them,  perpetrating  enormous  crimes,  eluding  human  law, 
or  sufiering  its  penalties. 

These  four  millions,  who  may  be  comprehended  under  the  general  denomina- 
tion of  people  of  the  world,  have  six  millions  of  children  ana  youth  under  their 
direct  control,  and  exposed  to  their  constant  example ;  and  the  other  million  of 
adults,  who  are  habitually  influenced  by  religious  considerations,  and  who,  to 
avoid  circumlocution,  may  be  denominated  the  church,  have  under  their  direct 
control  and  subject  to  the  influence  of  their  constant  example,  a  million  and  a 
half  of  children  and  youth.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  though  the  restraining 
influence  of  the  church  upon  the  world  is  in  a  high  degree  salutary,  so  far  as 
the  preservation  of  order  in  a  free  country  is  concerned,  and  so  far  as  the  tone 
of  general  morality  is  regarded,  yet  it  is  at  present  such  as  b  v  no  means  to 
satisfy  the  desires  of  a  benevolent  mind.  The  church  itself  is  burdened  with 
many  unsound  and  unprofitable  members.  There  is  much  jealousy,  suspicion, 
error,  bigotry,  and  much  defective  morality  too,  within  its  pale.  Compared 
with  what  ought  to  be  seen,  there  is  little  zeal,  devotedness,  self-denial,  and 
spiritual  vigcNr. 

If  the  proportion  between  religion  and  irreligion  is  to  remain  the  same,  the 
god  of  this  worid  will  number  amon^  his  followers,  in  the  United  States,  fifty 
years  hence,  no  fewer  than  sixteen  imllions  of  adults,  having  under  tHeir  direc- 
tion twenty-four  millions  of  children  and  youth ;  while  tlie  church,  the  divided, 
weak,  inefficient  church,  comprising  all  who  act  under  a  constant  sense  of  re- 
ligious responsibility,  though  many  of  these  belong  to  no  regularly  organized 
body  of  disciples,  and  many  others  exhibit  no  very  consistent  example ; — the 
church,  thns  rent  and  disfigured,  will  contain  but  one  fourth  as  many  adults,  and 
a  proportionate  number  of  children  and  youth  under  its  direction. 

Where  one  theatre,  with  its  purlieus  of  vice  and  infamy,  now  allures  to  de- 
8tractio&,  four  of  these  noxious  seminaries  will  educate  their  hundreds  and  their 
thousands  £>r  a  life  of  profligacy  and  a  hopeless  end.  Where  one  jail  now 
raises  its  horrid  and  cheerless  front,  four  will  vex  the  eyes  of  the  political 
economist,  and  chill  the  heart  of  every  friend  of  man.  Where  a  penitentiary 
now  admits  a  regiment  of  disarmed  male&ctors,  and  confines  them  in  degrading 
servitude  and  clwins,  its  walls  must  be  so  extended  as  to  receive  a  little  army 
of  felons,  who  will  be  prevented  by  physical  force  alone  from  seizing  the  pro- 
perty, or  attacking  the  lives  of  peaceable  inhabitants.  For  one  printed  vemcle 
of  aiaiider  and  falsehood,  of  ribaldry  and  blasphemy,  which  now  dishonors  the 
press,  four  of  these  pestiferous  agents  will  pervade  die  community ;  and  all  sorts 
of  miscbievous  influences  will  be  increased  in  the  same  proportion. 

Is  this  a  prospect,  at  which  a  good  man  can  look  with  composure  ?  The 
appeal  is  made  to  Christians, — ^to  men  who  believe  that  the  gospel  is  the  great 
remedy  for  human  suffering, — and  that,  where  the  gospel  is  rejected,  all  is  lost. 

Looking  forward  only  fifty  years  further,  (when  some  of  our  grandchildren  will 
hardly  be  men  of  ^y  hairs,)  and  we  must  multiply  every  theatre,  and  every  jail, 
by  sixteen ;  and,  m  seventy  years  firom  that  time,  every  receptacle  of  evil,  which 
now  annoys  us,  must  be  multiplied  by  eighty.  In  one  hundred  and  seventy  years 
from  the  present  day,  (a  period  forty  years  shorter  than  that  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  lan^ting  at  Plymouth,)  the  people  of  the  world,  in  distinction  firom  the 
church,  then  uSiabiting  America,  ana  speaking  the  English  language,  will 
amount  to  320,000,000  of  men  and  women,  and  480,000,000  of  children  and 
youth,  while  the  church  will  contain  but  one  fourth  of  that  number.  It  is  true, 
that,  on  this  supposition,  there  will  be  numerically  a  large  multitude  arranged  on 
the  side  of  the  church,  a  goodly  proportion  of  whom  may  be  charitably  consider- 
ed as  on  their  way  to  heaven.  But  who  can  bear  the  thought,  that  in  such  a 
vast  congregated  mass  of  immortals,  four  out  of  five  should  be  not  only  destitute 
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of  religion,  but  living  in  such  a  mannor  as  to  obstruct  its  progress,  and  limit  its 
influence  ? 

We  have  proceeded  thus  far  upon  the  principle,  that  the  relative  power  of 
religion  is  to  remain  the  same  as  at  present  This,  however,  though  a  plausible 
supposition,  is  far  from  being  probable.  There  is  no  example  of  the  kind,  in  the 
history  of  the  church.  There  have  been,  indeed,  many  alternations  of  success 
and  defeat ;  but  no  instance  of  religion  and  irreligion  advancing  side  by  side,  in 
regular  proportions,  for  a  period  so  long  as  one  hundred  and  seventy  years.  If 
Christians  in  the  United  States  have  not  strength  enough  to  advance,  they  will 
not  have  strength  enough  to  hold  their  own;  and  they  must  expect  to  be  over- 
whelmeid  by  floods  of  ungodliness.  The  church  will  then  be  driven  into  a  cor- 
ner, so  that  the  world  will  suppose  a  final  victory,  has  been  achieved.  There 
will  probably  be  some  forms  of  religion  remaining,  gradually  losing  even  the 
miserable  efficacy  of  forms,  and  fallmg  down  to  the  level  of  the  lowest  super- 
stition. But  the  general  aspect  will  be  that  of  a  community  living  without  Crod 
in  the  world. 

Pride,  ambition,  luxury,  sensuality,  profaneness,  blasphemy,  frightfully  inter- 
mingled with  poverty,  crime,  debasement,  guilt  and  shame,  will  lash  with  scor- 
pions the  enslaved  and  abject  population.  Even  from  this  land  of  the  pilgzims 
will  arise  the  cry  of  millions,  suffering  under  the  torments,  which  their  own 
guilty  passions  will  have  brought  upon  them. 

It  is  obvious,  that,  if  religious  restraints  be  withdrawn,  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants will  not  increase  so  fast,  as  according  to  the  preceding  calculation.  Still, 
the  history  of  the  world  has  shown,  that  it  requires  long  continued,  as  well  as 
almost  universal  profligacy,  to  arrest  the  increase  of  population  altogether.  With 
the  great  advantages  of  soil  and  climate,  which  this  country  enjoys,  it  may  be 
expected,  judging  from  God's  government  of  the  world  hitherto,  that  our  popula- 
tion will  advance  with  rapidity,  even  though  it  should  be  checked  by  licentious- 
ness. We  may  estimate,  that,  in  such  circumstances,  our  numbers  will  be  forty- 
five  instead  of  fifty  millions,  at  the  end  of  fifty  years ;  an  hundred  and  fifty  instead 
of  two  hundred  millions,  in  fiftv  years  more ;  and  five  hundred  instead  of  one 
thousand  millions,  in  one  hun<]red  and  seventy  years  from  the  present  time. 
The  wickedness  of  the  people,  left  almost  without  restraint  from  counteracting 
example,  would  increase  at  such  a  fearful  rate,  that,  by  the  period  last  mention- 
ed, it  would  greatly  have  retarded  the  progress  of  population ;  and  much  beyond 
that  period,  any  increase  of  numbers  would  be  slow  and  doubtful. 

Here,  then,  we  have  500,000,000  of  human  beings,  all  living,  (with  exceptions 
too  small  to  be  taken  into  the  account,)  according  to  the  maxim,  Ld  us  eat  and 
drink ;  for  to-morroto  we  die. 

What  would  be  the  number  of  theatres  and  other  receptacles  of  vice  to  amuse 
and  gratify  such  a  population  ?  What  the  number  of  jails  and  penitentiaries,  of 
police  officers  and  armed  guards,  to  coerce  and  restrain  so  vast  a  multitude,  who 
would  have  no  restraining  principle  in  their  own  bosoms  ?  Atheists  may  talk 
about  liberty ;  but  we  know,  that  there  can  never  be  a  truly  free  govenmient 
without  an  mtelligent  and  conscientious  subjection  to  law ;  and  where  there  is 
no  sense  of  accountability  to  God,  there  can  be  no  respect  for  the  order  of  so- 
ciety, or  the  rights  of  men. 

Populous  heathen  nations,  and  nominally  Christian  nations  that  have  sunk 
nearly  to  the  level  of  heathenism,  are  indeed  without  any  restraining  influence 
of  true  religion ;  and  they  are  able,  by  means  of  racks,  dungeons,  and  armies 
of  spies,  guards,  and  officers,  to  preserve  some  kind  of  public  order.  The  people 
are  prepared  for  this,  having  been  transformed  into  beasts  of  burden  by  the  long 
influence  of  superstition,  and  the  domination  of  privileged  orders.  But,  if  the 
people  of  America  speaking  the  English  langua!ge,  should  lose  nearly  all  the 
religious  restraint,  which  now  exerts  so  salutary  an  influence  in  our  land,  they 
will  be  a  very  different  sort  of  men  from  the  Chmese,  or  the  inhabitants  of  Tur- 
key, or  Spain.  All  determined  to  gratify  themselves,  and  none  willing  to  sub- 
mit to  others  ; — all  having  arms  in  their  hands,  and  refusing  to  surrender  them ; 
wickedness  and  violence  will  reign  with  tremendous  and  indomitable  energy. 

The  Sabbath  will  have  ceased  to  shed  its  benign  and  holy  radiance  upon  the 
land ;  for  when  the  number  of  religious  persons  shall  have  dwindled  to  a  very 
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main  fraction  of  the  coxmuttnity,  it  will  be  impossible  to  preserve  the  Sabbath, 
except  as  a  day  of  thoughtless  festivity,  and  noisy  mirth, — and  preeminently  a 
day  of  Bin.  'Then  God  will  hide  his  face  from  an  erring  and  self-destroyed 
people ;  and  dense  and  angry  clouds,  the  precursors  of  his  vengeance,  will 
gather  from  every  quarter  of  the  horizon.  One  cry  of  violence  and  blasphemy 
wiU  ascend,  tike  the  cry  of  Sodom,  from  all  the  dwellers  between  the  two  oceans, 
and  between  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  northern  sea.  No  extraordinary  instru- 
ments of  divine  wrath  need  be  furnished.  The  remorseless  cravings  of  unsatis* 
fied  desire,  the  aggressions  and  resistance,  the  insults  and  revenge,  the  cruel^ 
and  perfidy,  the  fraud  and  malice,  pervading  all  ranks  and  classes  of  men,  will 
supply  more  than  a  sufficient  number  of  public  executioners. 

Who^  that  has  not  a  heart  of  adamant,  can,  without  shuddering,  regard  such  a 
day  as  probable  ?  Who  that  really  expects  such  a  d^y,  but  must  wish  to  leave 
no  posterity  of  his  own,  to  mingle  in  the  horrid  strife — ^to  become  either  tyrants 
or  slaves,  oppressors  or  victims ; — all  victims,  indeed,  to  their  own  follies  and 
crimes. 

Yet  tiiis  is  the  very  state  of  things,  which  multitudes  among  us  are  laboring 
to  produce.  They  do  not  see  the  whole  effect  of  what  they  would  gladly  ac- 
complish ;  but  they  most  heartily  desire,  that  the  time  should  arrive  when  the 
Sabbath  shall  be  universally  regarded  as  an  exploded  superstition,  and  when 
there  shall  be  no  concentrated  public  opinion  to  pass  censure  even  upon  the 
most  odious  vices. 

Not  only  is  such  a  state  of  things  desired  and  aimed  at  by  multitudes,  but  it 
is  precisely  such  an  issue,  as  the  unresisted  depravity  of  man  will  speedily  ter- 
minate in.  It  is  altogether  a  practical  matter ;  and  will  be  the  sad  history  of 
this  country,  unless  me  good,  and  the  public  spirited,  and  the  pious  of  the 
present  and  succeeding  generations,  acting  under  the  great  Captain  of  salvation, 
avert  so  awful  a  calamity. 

The  remaining  supposition  is,  that  the  relative  power  of  religion  will  increase, 
tiU,  before  the  expiration  of  the  longest  period  here  mentioned,  opposition  shall 
gradually  have  died  away ;  and  all  the  happy  millions  of  this  continent  shall  live 
together  as  brethren,  adoring  their  Creator  and  Redeemer,  and  lending  a  cheer- 
fof  influence  to  every  good  design.  Then  will  be  a  day  of  glory,  such  as  the 
world  has  never  yet  witnessed.  As  the  sun  rises,  on  a  Sabbath  morning,  and 
travels  westward  from  Newfoundland  to  the  Oregon,  he  will  behold  the  count- 
less millions  assembling,  as  if  by  a  common  impulse,  in  the  temples  with  which 
every  valley,  mountain,  and  plain  will  be  adorned.  The  morning  psalm  and 
evening  anthem  will  commence  with  the  multitudes  on  the  Atlantic  coajst,  be 
sustained  by  the  loud  chorus  of  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  in  tlie  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  prolonged  by  the  thousands  of  thousands  on  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific.  Throughout  this  wide  expanse,  not  a  dissonant  voice  will  be  heard. 
If,  unhappily,  there  should  be  here  and  there  an  individual,  whose  heart  is  not 
in  unison  with  this  divine  employment,  he  will  choose  to  be  silent.  Then  the 
tabernacle  of  God  will  be  with  men.  Then  will  it  be  seen  and  known  to  the 
uiiverse,  what  the  religion  of  the  Bible  can  do,  even  on  this  side  the  grave,  for 
a  penitent,  restored,  and  rejoicing  world.  But  while  contemplating  such  a  dis- 
]day  of  gloiy  and  happiness  on  earth,  we  are  not  to  forget,  that  tins  illustrious 
exMbition  of  divine  power  and  love  would  derive  nearly  all  its  interest  from  the 
fact,  that  these  countless  millions  were  in  a  process  of  rapid  transmission  from 
earth  to  heaven. 

These  considerations  are  not  to  be  set  aside  as  a  theoretical  discussion.  We, 
and  our  associates  and  friends  throughout  the  country,  are  to  have  an  agency 
in  fixing  the  destiny  of  the  generations  to  come ;  and  in  fixing  their  destiny  by 
what  we  shall  do,  or  neglect  to  do,  in  this  very  matter  of  senmng  the  Gospel  to 
the  heathen.  Christians  in  the  United  States  have  a  character  to  sustain,  or  to 
lose.  They  are  to  receive  the  Approbation  of  posterity  for  perseverance  in  well- 
doing; or  to  be  sentenced  to  public  reprobation  as  betrayers  of  high  trusts. 
Thoy  are  to  be  rewarded  as  benefactors  of  tlieir  race,  or  to  share  the  doom  of 
the  servant,  who  hid  his  lord's  money  in  a  napkin.  There  is  no  avoiding  this 
responsibility.  They  cannot  hide  themselves  in  dishonorable  graves,  in  such  a 
VOL.  in.  15 
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manner  as  to  escape  reproach,  if  they  now  raise  the  craven  cry  of  surrender, 
instead  of  anticipating  the  shout  of  victory  and  triumph. 

When  John  Carver  and  his  associates  landed  at  Plymouth,  and  afterwards 
John  Winthrop  and  his  associates  arrived  at  Charlestown,  Uiey  might  have 
doubted,  on  some  accounts,  whether  their  names  would  be  known  to  posterity. 
They  labored,  however,  for  the  good  of  mankind,  and  laid  foundations,  with  a 
distinct  and  special  and  declared  regard  to  the  beneiit  of  future  times.  Their 
posterity  remembers  them  with  inexpressible  gratitude ;  and  their  names  will 
receive  new  tributes  of  admiration  with  every  succeeding  age. 

The  moral  enterprises  of  the  present  day  are  novel,  if  not  in  their  character 
and  principle,  yet  in  their  combination  and  effect  They  will  be  thoroughly 
examined  hereafter,  and  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  Americans  will,  in  the  next 
century,  declare  the  result.  We  may  now  imagine  these  millions  convened,  as 
in  some  vast  amphitheatre,  and  directing  their  anxious  and  concentrated  gaze 
upon  us.  Happy  will  it  be  for  our  country  and  the  wprld,  if  they  can  then  ex- 
claim; *  These  were  the  men  of  the  nineteenth  century,  who  came  to  the  help 
of  tlie  Lord  against  the  mighty : — ^these  friends  and  patrons  of  missionary  and 
Bible  institutions ; — these  supporters  of  a  press  truly  free,  which,  by  its  salutary 
issues,  emancipated  the  nations  from  the  thraldom  of  sin; — ^these  defenders  of 
the  Sabbath  and  all  its  holy  influences ; — ^these  are  the  men,  who  counted  the 
cost  of  denying  themselves,  and  cheerfully  made  the  sacrifice  of  throwing  all 
their  powers  and  resources  into  an  effort  for  the  world^s  deliverance.  God 
smiled  upon  their  persevering  and  united  labors,  acknowledged  them  as  his 
friends  and  servants,  and  we  now  hail  them  as  benefactors  of  our  happy  millions, 
and  of  thousands  of  millions  yet  unborn,' 

In  words  like  these  may  we  imagine  that  our  humble  instrumentality  will  be 
commemorated,  if  we  are  faithful  to  our  engagements.  But  should  we  become 
weary  of  our  work  and  relinquish  it;  should  its  difficulty  dishearten  us,  and  the 
confused  shouts  of  the  enemy  terrify  us ;  should  we  say,  that  these  AnaJtims  are 
too  tall  for  us  to  encounter,  and  their  fortifications  are  too  strong  for  us  to  assail ; 
and  we  must  leave  to  better  men  and  after  times  the  glory  of  such  high  achieve- 
ments : — should  we  fold  our  hands  and  say,  that  another  age  of  danmess  must 
intervene  before  tlie  dawn  of  the  millennial  day  shall  rise ; — ^that  we  have  been 
beguiled  by  a  meteor,  which  we  took  to  be  the  morning  star  ascending  on  high; 
and  tJiat  we  must  remit  our  effurts,  aud  make  up  our  minds  that  our  children 
and  our  children's  children,  for  centuries  to  come,  are  to  grind  in  the  vast  prison- 
house,  which  is  preparing  for  their  reception :  if  these  are  to  be  our  conclusions, 
and  Uiese  tlie  depths  to  which  our  high  hopes  are  fallen,  let  no  man  write  our 
epitaph.  The  sooner  we  are  forgotten  the  better.  If  it  were  possible,  let  every 
recorded  trace  of  tlio  religious  exertions  of  the  present  day  be  blotted  out,  so 
that  the  knowledge  of  our  disastrous  failure  may  not  discourage  the  enterprise 
of  some  future  age.  But  it  will  not  be  possible ;  for  the  enemy  will  preserve 
our  sanguine  predictions  aud  the  memory  of  our  gigantic  plans,  to  grace  his 
triumph,  and  as  a  standing  exhibition  of  a  design,  which  joined  all  that  was 
splendid  and  glorious  in  anticipation  to  all  that  was  feeble  and  abortive  ip  exe- 
cution. In  such  a  melancholy  termination  of  our  efforts,  some  indignant  prophet 
of  the  Lord,  in  that  retirement  to  which  tlie  prevailing  wickedness  shall  have 
consigned  him,  will  utter  his  complaint  against  us.  ^  These  are  the  men,'  he 
will  say,  *to  whose  energy  and  fidelitv  God  committed  the  condition  of  their 
posterity.  The  charge  fell  from  their  reeble  hands.  They  began  to  build ;  but 
were  not  able  to  finish,  because  they  were  not  willing  to  labor.  They  put  their 
hands  to  tlic  plough,  but  looked  back,  and  were  not  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.' 

If  we  would  avoid  tliis  catastrophe,  more  deplorable  than  words  can  describe, 
we  must  feel  deeply  and  constantly,  that  without  Christ  we  can  do  nothing ;  that 
from  him  must  proceed 

*'  Our  high  endeavor,  and  our  glad  success, 
Our  strength  to  suffer  and  our  will  to  serve." 

To  him  must  we  look  habitually,  as  the  Hope  of  Israel,  as  the  Redeemer  of 
his  chosen  people,  as  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords.  Knowing  his  power  and 
willingness  to  save,  we  must  distrust  ourselves  only ;  and,  in  such  a  temper,  we 
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must  apply  to  Him  to  call  forth  more  zeal  and  devotedness,  and  to  place  more 
consecrated  tafent  in  requisition. 

The  professed  friends  of  Christ, — ^those  who  are  charitahly  regarded  as  his 
real  friends,  most,  as  a  body,  show  more  zeal  and  self-denial  in  lus  cause,  or  it 
cannot  advance :  that  is,  it  cannot  advance,  according  to  any  known  method  of 
the  divine  administration. 

This  is  a  very  solemn  concern.  It  is  a  painful  truth,  but  thousands  of  facts 
prove  it  to  be  a  truth  unquestionable,  that  the  mass  of  those,  who  are  regarded 
as  the  real  friends  of  Christ,  are  in  no  degree  awake  to  the  responsibuity  of 
their  situation.  They  have  but  a  very  indistinct  apprehension  of  what  they  are 
able  to  do— of  what  they  ought  to  do — of  what  the  world  is  losing  by  their 
neglect ;  and  the  very  imperfect  decisions  of  their  minds  are  but  slowly  and 
partially  executed  by  the  perfomances  of  their  hands. 

This  is  the  more  to  be  lamented,  as  we  are  now  at  the  very  harvest  time  of 
the  world.  The  individual,  who  annually  gives  his  few  dollars  or  his  few  cents, 
puts  tracts  and  Bibles  into  the  hands  of  distant  heathens  immediately ;  or  places 
heathen  children  in  a  missionary  school ;  or  aids  in  training  up  native  preachers 
to  itinerate  and  proclaim  the  Gospel  among  their  countrymen. 

As  to  consecrated  talent,  never  was  there  such  a  call  to  bring  it  into  exercise ; 
never  snch  a  reward,  as  it  now  has  to  offer  to  a  benevolent  heart.  The  man, 
whose  labors  contribute,  in  any  material  degree,  to  raise  up,  and  purify,  and 
ennoble  the  future  millions  of  America,  will  So  more  for  himself,  as  aiming  to 
exert  a  salutary  influence,  (even  if  his  name  should  never  be  known  to  his 
grateful  fellow  men,)  than  has  ever  yet  been  done  for  the  most  successful  aspir- 
ant, by  all  that  the  world  calls  fame. 

The  preacher,  who  sends  abroad  a  sermon,  full  of  great  and  striking  thoughts, 
that  command  the  attention  of  the  religious  world,  and  make  their  way  through 
a  thousand  channels  to  successive  ages ; — ^the  sacred  bard,  who  composes  a 
hymn  that  shall  be  stereotyped  a  century  hence,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  and  printed  on  the  same  page  with  Cowper's 

"  O  for  a  closer  walk  with  God," 

or  the  ^  Marhfrs  GUnifUd  "  of  Watts ; — ^the  writer,  who  shall  print  a  warm  and 
stirring  treatise  on  practical  religion,  which  shall  stand  by  the  side  of  the 
Saints'^  Rest,  in  the  library  of  every  family,  when  our  country  shall  have  become 
thoroughly  and  consistently  Christian ; — ^tlie  editor  of  a  penodical,  or  the  agent 
of  any  of  our  religious  charities,  who  shall  indite  a  paragraph,  able  to  move  the 
hearts  of  men  to  great  and  noble  deeds,  and  to  secure  for  itself  a  permanent 
existence  among  the  elements  of  thought  and  action :  the  man  who  shall  do 
any  one  of  these  things,  or  any  thing  of  a  similar  character,  will  exert  an  effi- 
cient influence  over  more  minds,  than  have  ever  yet  heard  the  name  of  Homer 
or  Cicero ;  and  will  cheer  more  hearts,  during  a  single  generation,  than  have 
ever  yet  responded  to  the  calls  of  the  mightiest  genius.  To  aid,  even  in  a 
feeble  and  indirect  manner,  the  work  of  bringing  thousands  of  millions  to  glory 
and  virtne,  to  heaven  and  to  God,  is  to  reach  an  exalted  rank  among  uose, 
whom  their  Saviour  will  honor  as  the  instruments  of  his  divine  beneficence. 
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VALLEY  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI : 


HISTORICAL  AND  STATISTICAL  VIEW  OF  THE  REGIONS  WATERED  BY 
THE  RIVER  MISSISSIPPI,  AND  ITS  BRANCHES. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

Taken  in  its  utmost  extent,  the  territory  of  the  United  States  stretches  from 
north  latitude  24°  27'  to  54"^  4(y,  and  from  lOP  east  to  54°  west  longitude 
from  Washington  City. 

This  immense  region  has  a  limit  on  the  North,  from  the  mouth  of  the 

St.  Croix  river  to  the  Chippewayan,  or  Rocky  mountains,     .    .  3,000 

From  the  Chippewayan  Mountains  to  the  Pacific, 600 

Along  the  Pacific  from  latitude  51°  to  42°, 625 

Along  the  Mexican  territories  from  the  Pacific  to  the  mouth  of 

.:                                  Sabine  river, 2,300 

;                          Along  the  gulf  of  Mexico  to  Florida  point, ],100 

Along  tlie  Atlantic  ocean, 1,800 

Having  an  entire  outline  of 9,425 

The  real  area  is  not  far  from  two  millions  four  hundred  and  fifty  seven  tbou- 
'•  sand  square  miles,  beiug  about  one  twentieth  part  of  the  land  surface  of  the 

*i  earth. 

.J  The  territory  of  the  United  States  is  naturally  divided  into  f^rcc  great  parts. 

'  The  inclined  plane  or  slope  from  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Atlantic.    That  within 

the  great  central  valley  of  North  America.    That  extending  from  the  Chippe- 
'  wavan  mountains  to  the  Pacific. 

;  In  the  following  pages,  we  propose  to  describe,  somewhat  at  length,  the  cen- 

tral of  these  divisions — its  geography  and  physical  characteristics — ^its  civil  and 
^  religious  condition — and  its  prospects.    The  tide  of  emigration  is  flowing  into 

!  these  regions  with  constantly  accumulating  power.    Before  many  years  shall 

I  have  passed,  it  seems  that  the  political  destinies  of  this  nation  will  be  determined 

',  West  of  the  Alleghanies.    Thither  many  eyes,  in  the  religious  world,  are  turn- 

I  ing  with  mingled  anxiety,  and  hope.    To  gather  up,  therefore,  and  place  on 

permanent  record,  the  scattered  facts,  appertaining  to  this  great  subject,  will 
confer  an  important  service  on  this  and  on  the  coming  generations. 

We  shall  arrange  our  remarks  under  the  following  divisions. 

L  Extent  of  the  Valley. 
II.  Geography,  and  Natural  Resources. 

III.  Civil  History,  including  Notices  or  each  State. 

IV.  View  of  Education,  and  of  Literary  Institutions. 
i;                          V.  Various  Religious  Denominations. 

I  VI.  Sketch  of  Recent  Benevolent  Efforts. 

VII.  General  Views,  or  Relative  Importance  compared  with  other 
i  portions  of  the  Country.* 

*  •  Our  principnl  authority  i«  Darby's  verv  valuable  and  accurate  Geoj^raphica!  View  of!  he  Unite<l  Statef, 

Philadelphia,  1898.    We  ha've  aliio  made  rontiiclerable  one  of  rho  worki  of  Rer.  Timothy  Flint ;— alio,  the 
published  volumes  of  the  American  Encyclopodia,  and  Vol.  III.  of  Aroerican  Annual  R^iiter,  ice 
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I.'  JBXTENT  ANB  BOUNDARIES. 


The  regions  watered  by  the  Mississippi,  and  its  branches,  are  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico ;  on  tiie  southeast  by  cape  Florida,  and  the  Table 
Hills  which  separate  the  waters  of  West,  and  East  Florida ;  the  dividing  line  then  passes 
along  the  eastern  boundary  of  Alabama  to  the  northwestern  extremity  of  Georgia,  where 
it  reaches  the  foot  of  the  Alleghanics ;  thence  diverging  into  the  States  of  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky  it  stretches  on  in  a  northeastern  direction  through  Western  Virginia,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  northwestern  angle  of  New  York ;  it  then  diverges  to  the  northwest, 
and  passes  along  the  table  elevations,  that  separate  the  waters  of  ^is  valley  from  those 
which  pass  into  the  lakes ;  on  the  north,  the  hills,  which  divide  the  waters  of  the  Arctic 
Sea  from  the  branches  of  the  Mississippi,  are  the  boundaries ;  on  the  west,  the  Chippewa- 
yan  mountains;  on  the  southwest,  a  ridge  of  the  same  mountains  separating  the  waters 
of  Arkansas  and  Red  rivers,  from  the  branches  of  the  Rio  del  Nort6,  forms  the  boundary. 

The  circuit  of  these  immense  regions  is  more  than  three  tkoiuand  miles.    From  the 

Silf  of  Mexico  in  29°  north  latitude  to  the  sources  of  the  M^issippi  in  49°  north  latitude, 
e  distance  is  about  1,400  miles.  From  the  highest  point  of  beatable  waters  on  the 
Tennessee  to  the  highest  point  of  boat  navigation  on  the  Arkansas,  the  distance,  following 
the  winding  of  the  rivers,  is  at  least  S,000  miles.  From  the  source  of  the  AUeghany  to 
the  source  of  the  Missouri,  the  distance  is  full  5,000  miles. 

The  States  and  Territories,  included  in  this  region,  are  West  Florida,  Alabama,  IVCssis- 
sipm,  Louisiana,  a  part  of  Georgia,  Arkansas,  ^lissouri,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  16  counties 
in  Virginia,  12  in  West  Pennsylvania,  a  smsdl  angle  of  New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  and  the  North  Western  Territory,  and  the  Missouri  Territory. 

The  whole  area  of  these  States  and  Territories  is  about  twelve  hundred  thousand  square 
miles.* 


II.    GEOGRAPHY  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES. 

The  Mississippi  rises  in  the  frozen  countries  of  the  north,  and  falls  into  the  ocean  in 
the  region  of  the  olive  and  sugar  cane.  Most  other  large  and  long  rivers  fall  into  the 
sea  nearly  in  the  same  climate.  The  great  ranges  of  mountains  which  bound  the 
Pacific  slope  on  the  east,  and  the  Atlantic  on  the  west,  are  comparatively  near  their 
respective  oceans.  No  one  of  the  Atlantic  rivers,  that  rises  in  the  Alleghanies,  has 
so  long  a  course  as  the  Ohio  or  Tennessee,  which  do  not  traverse  half  the  width  of 
the  v^ey. 

Thx  Four  Great  Sttbdivisions.  The  Ohio  Valley  is  subdivided  by  the  Ohio 
river  into  two  unequal  portions,  leaving  on  the  right  or  northwest  side  80,000,  and  on 
the  left  or  southeast  side  1 16,000  square  miles.  The  length  of  the  Ohio  ravine,  from  Pitts- 
burg to  the  Mississippi,  in  a  direct  line,  is  548,  but  by  the  meanders  of  the  stream  948 
miles.  The  Mississippi  Valley  above  the  river  Ohio,  exclusive  of  Missouri,  is  650  miles 
in  length,  277  in  mean  width,  and  has  an  area  of  180,000  square  miles.  The  Lower 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  1,000  miles  in  length,  200  in  breadth,  with  an  area  of  200,000 
square  miles.  The  Valley  of  the  Missouri  Proper,  has  a  length  of  1,200  miles,  a  breadth 
of  437,  and  an  area  of  527,000  square  miles. 

The  Great  Rivers.  The  Ohio  is,  in  a  striking  manner,  gentle,  as  it  respects  cur- 
rent, and  from  Hamilton,  in  Cataraugus  county,  New  York,  to  the  Mississippi,  over  a 
distance  of  1,158  mUes  following  the  streams,  at  a  moderately  high  flood,  meets,  except 
the  rapids  at  Louisville,  with  not  a  single  serious  natural  impediment. 

The  Atisgissippi  rises  in  high  table  land,  about  47^  47'  north  latitude.  The  St.  Peter's, 
witli  ten  or  twelve  tributaries  is  the  principal  upper  branch  of  the  Mississippi.  Above 
the  falls  of  St  Anthony,  it  is  five  or  six  hundred  yards  wide.  In  latitude  39^  comes  in 
the  Illinois,  a  noble  stream,  400  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  with  a  beatable  navigation  of 
almost  400  miles.  A  little  below  39^,  the  Missouri  discharges  its  mighty  tribute.  In 
about  38°  the  Kaskaskia  from  the  east,  joins  the  Mississippi,  80  yards  wide  at  its  mouth, 
with  a  course  of  nearly  200  miles,  a  great  part  of  which,  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  is 
navij^ble  fin*  boats.  Between  36°  and  37°  comes  in  the  "  La  Belle  Riviere,"  the  beauti- 
fal  Ohio.  At  its  junction,  and  for  100  miles  above,  it  is  as  wide  as  the  parent  stream.  A 
WtHe  above  34°,  enters  the  White  River,  with  a  course  of  1,200  miles,  with  a  mouth  be- 
tween 300  and  400  yards  wide.  Thirty  miles  below,  the  Arkansas  pours  in  its  waters, — 
500  yards  wide  at  its  mouth, — with  a  course  of  2,500  miles. 

In  the  State  of  Mississippi  the  Yazoo  comes  in  from  the  east,  between  two  and  three 
hundred  yards  wide.  Eighty  miles  below  Natchez,  and  a  little  above  31°,  the  Red  river 
enters, a  stream  as  long  and  as  deep  as  the  Arkansas.    Immediately  below,  the  Missis- 

*  Thete  are  •ome  inroatorial  variations  in  oar  ettimatei. 
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sippi  carries  its  greatest  Tolume  of  water.  A  few  miles  from  Red  river  is  seen  the  first 
important  bayou,  or  efflux,  that  begins  to  convey  to  the  gulf,  by  its  own  separate  chan- 
nel, the  surplus  waters  of  the  Mississippi. 

Below  the  falls  of  St  Anthony,  the  river  is  half  a  mile  in  width,  and  is  a  clear,  tranquil 

^  stream.    A  few  miles  down  from  the  river  Des  Moines,  is  a  rapid  of  nine  miles,  which  is  a 

m  considerable  impediment  to  navii^tion.    Below  these  rapids  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri, 

the  river  is  from  three  fourths  of  a  mile  to  one  mite  and  a  fourth  in  width,  with  calm,  trans- 
parent waters.  The  Missouri  wholly  changes  its  character.  It  has  now  a  furious  cur- 
rent, with  a  turbid  mass  of  waters,  with  rough  and  ragged  shores.    From  the  St  Anthony 

.  Falls  to  the  Missouri,  the  current  is  at  the  rate  oi  two  miles  an  hour.      Below  the 

Missouri,  four  miles  an  hour.  Owing  to  accidental  circumstances,  the  impetus  of  the 
current  is  frequently  shifted,  and  the  river  tears  up  islands,  removes  the  sandbars,  and 

1  sweeps  away  the  alluvial  soil,  with  all  its  trees  and  deposites,  to  another  place.    The 

sources  of  the  Missouri  rise  along  tlie  Chippewayan,  through  eight  degrees  of  latitude, 
or  near  600  miles.  Of  all  the  characteristics,  which .  distinguisn  the  Missouri  and  its 
confluents,  the  few  direct  falls  or  rapids,  is  the  most  remarkable.    Afler  leaving  the 

*  Chippewayan  this  overwhelming  mass  of  waters,  though  every  where  flowing  with 
'  great  rapidity,  no  where  swells  into  a  lake,  or  rolls  over  a  single  cataract,  in  a  distance 
)                     of  at  least  3,500  miles  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico.     With  the  exception  of  the  Amazon,  the 

Missouri,  and  its  continuation,  the  Mississippi,  a£R)rds  the  most  extended  uninterrupted 
line  of  river  navigation  which  has  been  discovered. 

*  Minerals.  Many  parts  of  the  Western  Country  abound  with  valuable  minerals, 
,                     pai'ticularly,  some  portions  of  Illinois  and  Missouri.    The  most  important  mines  are  those 

of  lead,  iron,  and  coal.    Fossil  cocU  is  found  in  great  abundance  along  the  Missouri,  and 

in  many  other  places.    The  extent  of  the  veins,  and  the  quality  of  the  coal,  have  not  yet 

been  much  tested.    In  some  future  time,  the  mines  of  coal  will  probably  be  found  to 

constitute  one  of  the  principal  resources  of  these  regions.    In  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg, 

in  Pennsylvania,  there  are  inexhaustible  quantities  or  pit  coal.     It  costs  little  more  than 

1  the  expense  of  digging.    There  are  also  vast  quantities  of  iron  in  the  neighborhood.    It  is 

estimated  that  tlie  value  of  manufactures  at  Pittsburg  is  two  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

In  Missouri  tliere  are  lead  mines  of  great  extent  and  value.    The  principal  <<  diggings" 

are  included  in  an  extent  of  fifteen  miles,  in  one  direction,  and  thirty  in  the  other.    In 

I  1828,  fifty  "  diggings"  were  occupied.    About  3,000,000  pounds  of  lead  are  smelted  in 

i  a    year,  giving    employment  to  about  1,200  men.     llie  ore    is  prmcipally  of  that 

*  class  called  galena,  and  is  very  rich,  yielding  from  seventy  five  to  eighty  per  cent 
There  are  also  very  rich  mines  of  the  same  mineral  at  Galena,  in  Illinois.  In  1829, 
there  were  about  12,000  people  employed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Galena,  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  they  will  make  from  9,000,000  to  10,000,000  pounds  in  the  year.  In  ten  months 
of  1828,  there  were  99  arrivals  of  steam  boats,  and  75  of  keel  boats  at  Galena,  which  seven 

\  or  eight  years  ago,  was  in  possession  of  the  Winnebagoes. 

Climate.  The  climate  of  these  regions  is  divided  into  four  classes.  The^rs^  com- 
mencing at  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  and  terminating  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  corres- 
ponding to  the  climate  between  Montreal  and  Boston.  The  Irish  potatoe,  and  wheat, 
succeed  well  in  this  region.    The  secofid  includes  the  region  between  41^  and  37^ — ^the 

4  states  of  Missouri  and  Illinois.    The  winter  commences  with  January,  and  ends  by  the 

*  middle  of  February.  It  is  the  region  of  the  apple,  pear,  and  peach.  The  third  climate 
^  extends  from  37°  to  31°.  In  the  lower  part  of  this  region  cotton  grows ;  apple  trees  dis- 
appear, as  well  as  wheat  Below  31°  to  the  gulf,  is  the  region  of  the  sugar  cane,  and 
the  sweet  orange  tree,  and  might  be  of  the  olive.  Snow  is  hardly  ever  seen.  The  trees 
are  generally  in  leaf  by  the  middle  of  February.  In  the  southern  and  middle  regions  of 
this  valley,  the  wide,  level,  and  heavy  timbered  alluvions  are  intrinsically  more  or  less 
unhealthy.  In  these  situations  the  new  resident  is  subject  to  bUious  complaints,  to  re- 
mitting fevers,  and  especially  to  fever  and  ague — the  general  scoui^e  of  the  valley. 

The  slopes  of  the  Alleghanies,  the  interior  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  India- 
na, where  the  forest  is  cleared  away,  and  stagnant  waters  drained,  the  high  grounds  of 
{  Illinois  and  Missouri,  and  the  open  country  towards  the  Apalachian,  are  as  salubrious  as 

any  other  region. 

Soil.  The  soil  of  the  OAto  valley,  taken  generally,  may  be  considered  fertile,  but 
with  many  places,  presenting  strong  exceptions.  Wherever  the  face  of  the  earth  in  this 
valley  is  broken  into  mountain,  hill,  or  dale,  excellent  fountain  water  abounds.  The  soil 
on  either  side  of  the  Ohio  River  is  very  far  from  uniform.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
any  other  equal  extent  of  the  earth,  where  natural  features  are  more  stronglv  contrasted. 
In  regard  to  the  Upper  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  proper  timber  is  comparatively  scarce, 
as  so  much  surface  is  occupied  by  prairie  or  lates ;  extensive  lines  of  alluvial  soil  of 
great  fertility,  border  the  streams,  particularly  the  Mississippi  itself,  and  Illinois,  but  in 
no  near  proportion  to  the  same  species  of  soil  in  the  valley  of  Ohio.  The  Lower  Valley 
of  Uie  Mississippi,  is  the  most  variegated  section  of  the  United  States.  Every  form  of 
landscape,  every  trait  of  natural  physiognomy,  and  an  exhaustless  quantity,  with  an  il- 
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%itaMft  specific  divenity  of  vegetable  and  metallic  productioD,  arc  found  upon  this  ex- 
teDave  region.  There  are  the  cold,  sterile  plains,  and  vales  of  the  Chippewayan,  the 
elevated  and  dry  grounds  of  the  Arkansas,  and  the  exuberant  fertility,  with  the  disease 
and  death  of  the  fielta  of  the  Mississippi.  With  the  exception  of  the  alluvial  banks  and 
streams,  the  Mis84mri  valley  is  dry  and  sterile,  to  a  great  extent  destitute  of  timber  and 
fresh  water.* 

"  The  countries  along  the  valleys  of  the  Miama  and  Scioto  rivers  in  Ohio,  and  es- 
pecially that  embraced  in  several  counties  ai'ound  Lexington,  Ky.,  surpass  in  beauty 
and  rioiaese  of  soil,  every  portion  of  the  United  States,  which  I  have  seen ;  though  they 
are  probably  equalled,  if  not  exceeded  in  these  respects,  by  some  parts  of  Missouri,  and  by 
those  portions  of  Illinois  and  Indiana  which  lie  along  the  Sangamo  and  Wabash  rivers. 
Indeed,  the  general  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  are  such  as  to 
fill  with  admiration  the  muid  of  one  whose  observation  has  been  previously  confined  to 
tbe  Atlantic  and  Northern  States." t 


III.    CIYIIi  HISTORY. 

A  few  years  after  the  discovery  of  America,  Sebastian  Cabot,  an  Englishman,  sailed 
abng  the  shores  of  Florida.  The  Spaniards  contend  that  Ponce  dc  Leon  penetrated  to 
the  thirtieth  degree  of  north  latitude  in  1512.  Between  1518  and  1524,  Grijalva  and 
Vasques,  both  Spaniards,  landed  on  the  shore  of  Florida.  Ferdinand  dc  Soto,  governor 
of  Cut>a,  was  probably  the  first  white  man  who  saw  the  Mississippi,  which  he  crossed 
not  far  from  the  entrance  of  Ked  river.  He  reached  (he  Chickasaw  country.  In  1564, 
the  Admiral  de  Coligny  established  a  colony  of  Huguenots^  or  French  Protestants,  in 
Florida.  This  colony  was  soon  extirpated  by  the  Spaniards.  Soon  after  the  Spanianls, 
in  dieir  turn,  were  utterly  destroved.  Another  colony  was  soon  planted,  and  possession 
of  the  countiy  was  preserved  for  half  a  century.  In  1673,  two  French  Missionaries  from 
Canada,  Marquette  and  Joliette,  commenced  a  journey  of  discovery  from  Quebec,  with 
fire  men,  by  the  way  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  Oubconsin.  On  tlie  15th  of  June  they 
discovered  the  Mississippi,  in  1680,  Father  Hennepin  sailed  down  the  Mississippi  to  its 
ittouth.  He  published  an  account  of  his  voyage,  in  which  he  named  the  country  Lou- 
iiiana,  in  honor  of  Louis  XIV .  In  1683,  M.  de  La  Salle  founded  Caliokia  and  Kaskaskla 
in  Iliinois.  He  first  formed  ttie  plan  of  insulating  all  the  English  settlements,  by  estab- 
lishing an  unbroken  chain  of  forts  from  Canada  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  M.  de  La  Salle, 
in  attempting  to  force  his  way  up  the  Mississippi,  was  murdered  by  his  own  men.  In  1699 
and  in  1700,  Ibberville  and  Bienville,  two  Frenchmen,  explored  the  lower  part  of  the 
MisBisttppi.  In  1702,  a  fort,  was  formed  on  the  Mobile  river,  but  was  destroyed  by  an 
overflow  of  tFie  waters  in  1711.  In  1713,  the  colony  of  Louisiana  had  400  souls,  among 
whom  were  20  blacks.  In  1717,  Bienville,  in  searching  for  a  suitable  place  for  the  cen- 
tral spot,  selected  tlie  ground  where  J^eiC'  Orleans  now  stands,  80  leac^ues  from  the  gulf. 
In  1719,  the  Spanish  colony  at  Pensacola  was  taken  by  the  French.  Emigrants  now 
came,  in  considerable  numbers,  from  Europe.  The  colony  was  divided  into  nine  district, 
with  New  Orleans  as  the  principal  post  The  whole  colony  was  a  heavy  tax  to  tho 
parent  country.  In  five  years  tlie  loss  to  France  was  125,000  livrcs.  Tlie  manner  in 
which  the  poor  Indians  were,  in  many  cases  li-eated,  was  cruel  in  tlie  extreme.  "  MiU 
lioos  were  slain,  and  millions  were  reduced  to  bondage  before  the  Spanish  government, 
particularly,  acted  on  the  belief  that  they  had  souls.*' 

The  Bilississippi  bubble,  so  termed,  and  in  which  were  entirely  sacrificed  above 
3,000,000  of  dollars,  was  in  some  respects  beneficial  to  Louisiana,  as  it  greatly  increased 
the  number  of  inhabitants. 

Previously  to  1754,  the  French  had  formed  a  settlement  at  fort  Du  Qucsne,  now  Pitts- 
burg, as  a  part  of  their  system  of  forts.  In  1755,  Gen.  Braddock  met  with  his  memorable 
defeat  at  tliis  place.  The  victory  of  Gen.  Wolf  at  Quebec  soon  made  the  British  the  domi- 
nantpower  at  the  north.  In  the  peace  of  1763,  France  ceded  to  England  all  her  posses- 
Hons  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  all  west  to  Spain.  In  1764,  the  English  took  possession  of 
FkMida.  On  the  commencement  of  the  American  revolution,  tlic  Spaniards  in  I^ouisiana 
joined  the  French  as  allies  of  tlie  colonies,  and  captured  the  English  posts  of  Baton  Rouge, 
Mobile,  and  Pensacola.  Tho  American  General  Clark,  about  this  time,  surprised  and  cap- 
tured a  British  fiwce  at  Vincennes. 

By  the  peace  of  1783,  Great  Britain  ceded  the  Floridas  to  Spain,  and  all  tbe  country 
north  of  the  thirty-first  degree  of  latitude  to  the  United  States. 

On  the  13th  of  April,  1803,  France  ceded  Louisiana  to  the  United  States,  in  considera- 
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tion  of  15,000,000  of  dollars.  This  measure  opened  the  ocean  to  the  enterprising  inhabi- 
tants of  the  valley,  and  spread  life  through  all  the  departments  of  business. 

Bloody  Indian  wars  now  raged  at  the  west  In  Sept.  1791,  Gen.  Harmer  was  defeated 
by  the  Indians  with  severe  loss,  and  in  Nov.  1792,  Gen.  St.  Clair  was  routed  with  great 
slaughter.  Almost  1,000  men  were  killed  or  wounded.  By  the  decisive  victories  of  Gen. 
Wayne,  peace  was  generally  restored  among  all  the  Indian  nations.  In  1792,  a  danger- 
ous insurrection  in  the  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  was  quelled.  In  the  year  1811,  a 
steam  boat  was  iirst  seen  on  the  western  waters.  It  was  launched  on  the  Ohio,  and  was 
called  the  New  Orleans,  of  between  300  and  400  tons.  In  the  war  of  1812,  the  western 
people  suffered  severely.  The  complicated  distresses,  arising  from  Indian  warfare,  &c. 
were  happily  closed  by  the  peace  of  1815.  It  was  sometime,  however,  before  the  ruin- 
ous effects  of  the  war  ceased.  Every  species  of  speculation  was  carried  to  a  ruinous  ex- 
cess, and  several  years  elapsed  before  public  confidence  was  completely  restored. 

We  shall  now  give  a  brief  view  of  the  history  of  each  State  and  territory. 

Florida.  Length  550  miles ;  average  breadth  120.  Ceded  to  the  United  States  in 
1820.  Since  that  time  the  immigration  has  been  considerable.  Florida  has  been  divided 
into  counties,  judicial  and  military  districts.  In  1828,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  both 
Floridas  was  about  20,000.  They  are  an  extremely  heterogeneous  population,  emigrants 
from  all  foreign  countries,  and  from  every  American  State,  and  all  possible  admixtures  of 
Indian  and  African  blood.  St.  Augustine  is  the  capital  of  West  Florida,  with  about  2,000 
inhabitants.  Tallahassee  was  fixed  upon,  in  1824,  as  the  seat  of  government  for  both 
Floridas. 

Alabama.  Length  280  miles,  breadth  160.  No  part  of  the  western  country  has  had 
a  more  rapid  population.  In  1800,  it  had  only  2,000  inhabitants ;  in  1810,  10,000 ;  in 
1820,  127,000 ;  in  1827,  244,041,  showing  an  increase  in  seven  years  of  116,140.  Slaves 
increased  in  the  same  time,  49,429. 

This  Stale  was  originally  a  part  of  the  Mississippi  territory.  It  already  far  exceeds  in 
number  the  State  from  which  it  was  originally  taken.  Cotton  is  the  grand  staple  of  Ala- 
bama.   Sugar,  rice,  and  tobacco  are  also  cultivated. 

Mississippi.  800  miles  in  length,  160  in  average  breadth,  containing  30,206,800 
acres  of  land. 

Acres. 
Land  acquired  before  the  United  States  had  possession  of  the  territory,   .     2,031,000 

Acquired  since  of  the  Indians  by  treaty, 12,475,000 

Still  claimed  by  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws, 15,700,000 

Thus  more  than  one  half  of  the  lands  belong  to  the  Indians,  and  nine  tenths  of  the  re- 
mainder are  still  in  possession  of  the  United  States. 

Louisiana.  Breadth  210  miles,  containing  48,220  square  miles.  In  1785,  this 
territory  contained  27,283  inhabitants;  in  1810,  75,556;  in  1820,  153,407,  trebling  its 
numbers  in  the  seventeen  years  preceding  1810,  more  than  doubling  between  1810  and 
1820.  No  State  in  the  Union  has  more  fertile  land.  No  State  can  compare  with  it  in 
the  richness  of  its  agriculture.  In  consequence  of  the  inundation  of  its  rivers,  it  can 
never  admit  of  a  very  dense  population.  The  growth  of  population  has  been  impeded  by 
the  sickliness  (exaggerated  in  some  instances)  of  a  part  of  the  State,  by  the  existence  of 
slaveiy ,  and  by  the  difficulty  of  adjusting  the  numerous  land  claims.* 

Cotton,  sugar,  and  molasses,  are  the  principal  productions  of  the  State.  The  number 
of  hogsheads  of  sugar  made  in  the  several  parishes  in  1828,  was  87,965;  of  molasses 
39,874.  The  most  extensive  plantation  in  the  State  is  that  which  belongs  to  Gen.  Wade 
Hampton,  there  having  been  pixiduced  on  it  in  1828, 1,640  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  750 
hogsheads  of  molasses. 

New  Orleans  is,  perhaps,  destined  to  become  the  most  important  city  in  the  United 
States.  With  the  exception  of  New  York,  this  could  be  said  without  qualification.  It  is 
about  1,000  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  1,200  below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri, 
about  midway  between  Boston  and  Mexico,  ninety  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the  gulf. 
It  has,  probably,  twice  as  much  extent  of  boat  navigation  above  it,  as  any  other  city  on  the 
globe.  Taking  tlie  length  of  all  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  that  are  navigable,  and 
which  are  actually  navigated  by  steam  boats,  the  sum  would  exceed  20,000  miles.  Its 
advantages  of  communication  with  the  adjacent  country  arc  unrivalled.  The  ci^'  con- 
tains six  complete  squares,  each  square  having  a  front  of  319  feet  in  length.  The  follow- 
ing table  will  give  some  important  facts  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  New  Orleans. 

Tons  of  shipping  in  Oct  1823  were 144,179 

«*                     «     1827     « 204,460 

City  debt  in       •         «     1827     "  dollars,  263,600 

Annual  expenses                "        "  dollars,  170,000 

*  See  Rev.  Timothy  Plinths  Geographical  View  of  Uie  MiMissippi  Valley,  voL  L  p.  514. 
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Im^TOvemMMt  in  flie  dty  from  1825  to  1627, doUan,  865,487 

Vopulation  since  1784,  doubles  once  in  10  yean« 

Bales  of  coUoq  exported  in  1821-2, 156,080 

«             1824-5, 104,657 

"                      •«             1827-8, 804,848 

Hogsheads  of  sugar  "            1827-8, 89,068 

"                **      from  Sept.  1828,  to  June  1829, 63,882 

Duties  on  tho  sugar  and  tnolasdes  exported  in  1829 dollars,     1,800,000 

About  one  half  of  the  two  last  articles  were  carried  to  New  York.  In  July  1829,  a  vessel 
arriredatNew  Orleans,  with  passengers  from  Mexico,  with  from  f  800,000  to  $1,000,000 
in  specie.  A  great  number  of  the  old  Spaniards  expelled  from  Mexico  have  taken  refuge 
in  New  Orleans. 

Ark  Airs  AS  Tzrhitort.  Greatest  length,  500  miles ;  medial  length,  800.  Breadth, 
240:  containing  50,000  square  miles.  It  was  erected  into  a  territorial  government  in 
1819,  and  has  at  the  present  time,  undoubtedly,  the  requisite  number  of  inhabitants  to 
fimn  a  State.  The  extent  of  the  country,  taken  together,  is  very  level,  or  very  hilly.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  country  is  broken  land  and  unfit  for  cultivation.  The  high 
prairies  and  timber  lands  are  sterile. 

Tkhitessbe.  Medial  length,  400  miles;  medial  breadth,  120.  It  was  originally  in- 
cfaided  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  from  which  it  was  separated  in  1796 ;  at  which 
time  it  was  admitted  into  the  Union.  The  Cumberland  mountains  pass  through  this 
State,  and  divide  it  into  two  great  portions.  In  1780,  this  State  was  a  forest.  From  vari- 
ous causes  it  had  long  been  deserted  by  the  Indians.  Many  of  the  first  settlers  were 
drawn  here  for  the  sake  of  hunting. 

In  1764,  Daniel  Boone,  the  fatner  of  western  settlements,  made  an  excursion  from 
North  Carolina  into  the  woods  of  Tennessee.  The  first  permanent  settlements  were 
made  in  East  Tennessee,  in  1768-9,  from  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  In  1767,  West 
Tennessee  began  to  be  the  temporary  home  oi  hunters.  In  1799,  North  Carolina  ceded 
Id  tbe  United  States,  all  her  title  and  authority  in  the  present  State  of  Tennessee.  Nash- 
ville  was  founded  in  1784.  On  the  5th  of  Nov.  1791,  was  brought  into  Tennessee  the 
first  printing  press.  Soon  afler  was  issued  the  first  Tennessee  newspaper,  called 
the  ^'KnoxviUe  Gazette."  In  1809,  a  solitary  barge  of  60  tons  and  35  men,  wound 
its  bborious  way  up  the  Cumberland  river,  and  arrived  at  Nashville,  to  the  joy  and  aston- 
ishment of  the  inhabitants.  The  people  from  all  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  country  flocked 
to  see  the  "  barge."  The  important  event  was  formally  announced  in  the  newspapers, 
and  the  whole  country  rang  with  the  intelligence.  There  are  now  ten  steam  boats,  some 
cf  them  of  the  largest  class,  employed  in  the  Nashville  trade.* 

Missouni.  Length,  270  miles ;  breadth,  220.  It  contains  60,000  square  miles,  and 
38,000,000  acres.  Wheat  and  corn  are  the  staples  of  this  country.  This  is  the  native 
region  of  fruits  and  flowers.  The  prairies,  in  die  proper  season,  are  an  immense  flower 
prden.  The  population  of  this  State  in  1828,  was  92,801  whites,  19,124  slaves,  and  484 
free  persons  of  color :  in  all,  112,409.  In  1823  and  in  1824,  the  amount  of  mineral  ore 
obtained  at  the  Red  river  mines  was  about  200,000  pounds ;  in  1825,  672,000 ;  1826, 
743,000,  and  in  1827,  5,080,000.  In  1828,  there  accrued  to  the  United  States  about 
80,000  dollars  in  leases.  The  revenue  of  the  State  is  about  60,000  dollars  annually. 
Serenty-two  sections  of  land  have  been  granted  by  Congress  for  the  support  of  seminaries 
of  learning.  In  1819,  the  State  constitution  was  formed,  allowing  the  inhabitants  to  hold 
staves;  in  the  following  year,  it  was  admitted  into  the  Union.  The  tide  of  emigration  is 
every  year  becoming  more  and  more  powerful  towards  this  State. 

KsNTUCKT.  Length,  300  miles ;  medial  breadth,  150;  square  miles,  40,000.  The 
population  in  1790,  was  73,677 ;  in  1800,  220,960;  in  1810,  406,511.  The  present  popu- 
klion  is  probably  between  600,000  and  620,000.  During  1828,  4,100  hogsheads  of  sugar, 
and  8,500  bags  of  coflce,  were  received  at  the  single  port  of  Louisville,  worth  togeuier 
about  $600,000.  llie  arrivals  of  steam  boats  at  the  same  place,  in  1827,  were  267,  carry- 
ing 48,744  tons ;  and  in  1828,  about  60,000  tons.  In  the  same  year,  there  parsed  the 
tnmpike  gate,  at  the  Cumberland  gap,  an  amount  of  stock  estimated  at  $1,167,302. 

This  State  was  first  visited  by  \fr.  Finley  from  North  Carolina,  in  1767.  In  1769,  Dan- 
iel Boone  commenced  a  settlement  in  the  State.  The  first  permanent  settlement  was 
made  in  1774,  at  Harrodsburg.  In  1787,  there  was  not  a  single  post  offioo  in  the  coun- 
try. The  first  newspaper  printed  in  Kentucky  was  issued,  August  2S,  1787,  on  a  denil 
theet,  in  Lexington,  by  Nlr.  John  Bradford,  and  entitled  the  '*  Kentucky  Gazette.**  No 
other  paper  was  printed  nearer  than  500  miles. 

Ohio.  Length,  210  miles  ;  mean  breadth,  200  ;  area,  40,000  square  miles,  and 
25,000,000  acres.     There  is  probably  in  no  part  of  the  world,  a  Inxiy  of  land,  of  the 
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same  extent  with  this  State,  of  which  a  greater  proportioii  ti  susceptible  of  cidtivaiioD. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  at  the  present  time  is  supposed  to  be  more  tiian  1,000,000. 
In  1827,  the  whole  number  of  white  male  inhabitants,  above  the  age  of  21  years,  was 
145,745,  being  an  increase,  in  four  years,  of  21,110.  In  Jan.  1829,  the  Ohio  militia 
amounted  to  111,783.  In  1828,  the  acres  of  land,  under  cultivation,  amounted  to 
15,733,510 :  valued  at  41,344,520  dollars. 

State  tax, $187,906  69 

County  tax, 199,455  30 

Road  tax, 6,316  83 

Township  tax, 83,910  06 

School  tax, 8^21  85 

Total  taxes, $486,409  75 

The  first  settlement  of  Ohio  commenced  April  1788,  at  Marietta,  under  the  care  of 
Gen.  Rufus  Putnam,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Manasseh  Cutler,  of  Essex  county,  Ms.  The  next 
settlement  was  at  Cincinnati.  This  city*  was  first  laid  out  in  1789,  and  began  to  flourish 
ailer  1794.  It  is  a  great  emporium  of  the  western  country,  and  next  to  New  Orleans, 
much  the  largest  town  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  The  exports  in  1826,  amounted  to 
1,063,560  dollars;  and  the  imports  in  the  same  year  to  2,528,590  dollars.  There  are 
between  thirty  and  forty  manufacturing  establishments,  some  of  which  are  on  a  very 
extensive  scale.  The  whole  value  in  1828,  of  manufactures,  was  estimated  at  1^50,000 
dollars.  In  1795,  Cincinnati  contained  500  inhabitants.  In  1800,  750.  In  1805, 960. 
In  1810,  2,040.  In  1820,  9,642.  In  1830,  25,000.  In  1829,  416  buildings  were  erected. 
Ohio  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1803. 

West  Pennsylvania.  About  one  third  of  the  surface  of  Pennsylvania  is  west  of 
tiie  Alleghany  mountains,  and  is  watered  by  the  Ohio  and  its  branches.  In  this  region 
are  thirteen  counties,  comprising  a  population  of  about  200,000  inhabitants.  The  cli- 
mate is  very  much  like  that  of  Connecticut.  There  is  less  inequality  of  condition  than 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Western  States  generally.  Their  trade  is  principally  with 
Pittsburg.  About  30,000,000  feet  of  plank,  in  one  year,  descended  the  Alleghany.  This 
country  contains  inexhaustible  supplies  of  the  finest  lumber,  and  innumerable  mill  seats. 
Pittsburg  is,  perhaps,  more  entirely  a  manufacturing  place,  than  any  other  town  in 
America.    The  value  of  its  manufactures  is  about  2,000,000  dollars  annually. 

Western  Viroinia.  This  country  comprises  about  two  fifths  of  Virginia,  sixteen 
counties,  and  about  100,  or  110,000  inhabitant*).  The  Kenhawa  is  the  only  river  of  con- 
sequence. Labor  is  here  generally  performed  by  white  men.  The  habits  of  the  people 
more  resemble  those  of  the  population  of  the  free  States  than  of  the  slave. 

Indiana.  Length,  250  miles ;  breadth,  150.  The  greater  portion  of  this  State  ia 
timbered  laud.  New  England  manners  and  habits  prevail  to  a  considerable  extent  The 
emigration  to  this  State  has  been  composed  principally  of  young  men,  either  unmarried, 
or  witliout  iamilics.  In  1804,  tliirty  Swiss  families  commenced  a  settlement,  which  they 
named  Vevay,  and  where  they  commenced  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  It  is  now  the 
largest  vineyard  in  the  United  States.  Vevay  is  equidistant  from  Lexington,  Cincinnati, 
and  Louisville,  forty-five  miles  from  each. 

The  extent  of  navigable  waters  in  this  State,  excluding  boatable  streams,  less  than 
thirty  miles,  is  about  2,500  miles.  The  population  is  now,  probably,  300,000.  The  school 
lands  in  the  State  amounted  to  about  600,000  acres,  being  a  thirty -sixth  part  of  all  the 
lands  in  tlie  State.  For  the  cc«istniction  of  roads  and  canals,  land  has  been  obtained, 
worth  1,250,000  dollars.  The  whole  number  of  acres  to  which  the  Indian  title  has  been 
extinguished  is  17,124,087.  The  whole  number  of  acres  to  which  it  has  not  been  extin- 
guished is  5,355,632. 

Illinois.  Length, 350  miles;  breadth,  180;  50,000  square  miles ;  40,000,000  acres. 
Next  to  Louisiana  and  Delaware,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  level  State  in  the  Union.  One 
vast  prairie  spreads  from  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi  to  those  of  Lake  Michigan,  divided 
into  wet  and  dry  prairies,  alluvial  and  those  which  are  rolling.  A  belt  of  land  below 
Kaskaskia,  along  the  Mississippi,  is,  perhaps,  the  richest  land  in  the  world.  A  part  of  it 
has  been  occupied  with  the  exhausting  crop  of  maize  for  100  years,  without  producing 
the  slightest  exhaustion  of  the  soil.  This  State  has  very  great  advantages  for  iidand  com- 
munication. On  the  west,  is  the  Misi<issippi ;  on  the  north-west,  theRock  river,  a  long 
and  boatable  stream ;  on  the  north-east.  Lake  Michigan  for  a  great  distance,  opening 
communications  with  Indiana,  Ohio,  Canada,  and  New  York ;  on  the  east,  the  Wabash ; 
on  the  south, the  Ohio;  in  the  centre,  the  Illinois  and  numerous  other  navigable  streams. 
At  present,  the  State  is  supposed  to  have  4,000  miles  of  boatable  waters  in  her  limits. 
The  General  Government  have  appropriated  100,000  acres  of  land  for  making  roads  and 
canals.  The  annual  increase  of  the  population,  for  several  years,  has  been  not  less  than 
12,000,  from  emigration  alone. 
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MiCHiOAH  TssRiToiiT.  This  territory  is  situated  between  the  lakes  Huron,  St 
Cbir,  Michigan,  and  their  connectinj^  bodies  of  water.  It  has  Ohio  and  Indiana  on  the 
south.  The  entire  outline  is  846  mues ;  the  area,  34,000  square  miles.  The  peninsula 
of  Michigan,  with  partifU  exceptions,  is  covered  by  a  very  heavy  forest  The  soil  is 
deep  and  strong.  Grasses  and  grains  are  the  principal  productions.  Detroit,  the  capital 
of  the  Territory,  b  on  the  western  bank  of  Detroit  river,  eighteen  miles  above  lake  Erie. 
The  territory  of  Michigan  was  formed  in  1805.  The  city  of  Detroit,  and  the  adjacent 
territory,  were  taken  by  the  British  in  1812 ;  but  were  retaken  by  the  United  States  in 
1813.  Michigan  is  fast  rising  in  importance  and  interest  It  will  ere  long  claim  its  place 
among  the  members  of  the  Union. 

North-west  Territory.  Nearly  500  miles  in  length,  and  100  in  breadth.  It  is 
generally  a  hilly  country,  with  the  exception  of  extensive  level  prairies.  In  this  country, 
are  the  head  waters  of  Uie  Mississippi,  estimated  to  be  1,330  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  It  is  a  fine  region  for  huntera,  and  it  is  abundant  in  minerals.  In  some  parts,  the 
fioi]  is  fertile.  All  the  water  courses,  ponds,  and  marshes,  are  covered  with  wild  rice, 
which  constitutes  a  considerable  part  of  the  nourishment  of  the  inhabitants. 

Missouri  Territory.  Length,  900  miles;  breadth,  800.  A  belt  of  country,  partially 
wooded,  extends  generally  from  two  to  four  hundred  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  its 
waters.  There  commences  that  ocean  of  prairies,  which  constitutes  so  impressive  a  fea- 
ture in  the  vast  countries  west  of  the  Misnssippi.  It  is  for  the  most  part  a  plain,  more  or 
less  covered  with  grass ;  in  some  places  it  is  little  more  than  bodies  of  moving  sand.  The 
Chippewayan  mountains,  for  the  most  part,  run  in  parallel  ridges.  Their  bases  have  an 
elevation  of  between  3  and  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  highest  peak  is 
12,000  feet  It  is  stated,  on  good  authority,  that  these  mountains  have  passes,  over  which 
loakded  waggons  might  easily  be  made  to  pass.  This  country  is  part  of  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana.  It  has  been  faithfully  explored  by  Lewis  and  Clarke,  Pike,  and  Maj.  Long. 
Among  the  Indians  who  inhabit  die  temtory,  the  Sioux  are  the  most  numerous.  The 
whole  number  of  Indians  is  about  140,000.  ^ 

Some  of  the  more  important  facts,  under  the  present  division,  are  compressed  in  the 
fbUowing  table. 


State. 
West  Ftorida, 
Alabama, 
Mississippi, 
Louisiana, 
Arkansas  Territory, 
Tennessee, 
Kentucky, 
West  Virginia, 
West  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, 
Indiana, 
niinoisy 

Michigan  Territory, 
N.  W.  Territory, 
Missouri, 
Missouri  Territory, 


8q.  Miles. 
25,000 
51,000 
45,000 
4,800 
121,310 
40,000 
87,000 
11,000 
10,000 
39,000 
84,000 
69,000 
84,000 

66,000 


Pap.  in  1820.  J^o.  Co, 
10,000 


143,000 

54,848 

153,407 

14,273 

422,818 

564,317 

110,000 

200,000 

681,484 

147,178 

55,211 

10,000 


66,586 


86 
18 
26 
15 
48 
72 
15 
12 
60 
85 
19 
6 

16 


Chirf  Town. 
Tallahasse. 
Tuscaloosa. 
Jackson. 
New  Orleans. 
Little  Rock. 
Murfreesborough. 
Frankfort 
Wheeling. 
Pittsburg. 
Columbus. 
Indianapolis. 
Vandalia. 
Detroit 

Jeflferson. 


MiscEL LAITIES.    Mdions.  The  following 
residing  in  the  Western  States. 

State.  J^o.  of  Tribe*, 

Ohio,         ....  5 

Michigan,           ...  6 

Indiana  and  Illinois,     .        .  8 

Georgia  and  Alabama,          .  1 

Georgia,  Alabama  and  Tenn.,  1 

Missonri  and  Alabama,  1 

Mississippi,          ...  1 

Florida,     ....  several. 

Louisiana,           ...  13 

Missouri,             ...  5 

Missouri  and  Arkansas,  2 

Aricansas,            ...  3 


table  will  give  the  number  of  Indians 

Remarks, 


JiTo,  of  Indians, 

2,350 
28,316 
11,479 
20,000 

9,000 
21,000 

3,625 

5,000 

1,313 

5,810 

5,407 

6,700 


Creeks. 
Cherokees. 
Choctaws. 
Chickasaws. 
Seminoles  chiefly. 


Chiefly  Osages. 
7,000  Cherokees. 


46 


120,000 
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Aboat  800,000  (loine  aay  460,000)  Indtaiu  are  found  tn  the  territories  <tf  the  United 
States — all  but  about  8,000  west  of  the  Alleghany  raountaind.  The  United  States  have 
acquired  lands  of  the  Indians  as  follows. 

Acres,  Acrt%,  AcreB. 

Ohio,  24,^^54,688  Louisiana,  2,492,000  Missouri,  86,169,383 

Indiana,        16,248,6S5  Alabama,  19,586,560  Michigan,  17,561,470 

Illinois,         24,384,714  Miississippi,  12,475,231  Ark.  and  West,  55,451,904 

Making  an  aggregate  of  two  htmdred  and  nine  ihotuand  miUions,  two  hundred  and 
nineteen  thousand,  six  hundred  and  eighty-five  acres. 

The  United  States  pay  in  permanent  annuities  to  various  Indian  tribes,  108,375  dollars; 
in  limited  annuities,  61,200  dollars  annually. 

In  this  connexion,  it  may  be  interesting  to  quote  the  following  remarks  from  the  jour- 
nal of  Major  Long,  who  visited  the  Arkansas  country  in  1819-20,  in  an  official  capacity. 
His  observations  refer  to  the  lands  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  remove  the  south-westem 
Indians. 

Passing  along  the  Canadian  river,  which  flows  through  the  proposed  tract,  he  says, 
"  We  had  travelled  more  than  150  miles  along  the  bed  of  this  river,  without  once  having 
found  it  to  contain  running  water.  AVe  had  passed  the  mouths  of  many  large  tributaries^ 
but  thev,  like  the  river,  contained  notliing  but  sand.  It  would  appear  that  all  the  water 
which  falls  in  rains,  or  flows  from  springs,  in  an  extent  of  country  far  greater  than  Penn- 
sylvania, is  not  suflicicnt  to  supply  the  evaporation  of  so  extensive  a  surface  of  naked  and 
heated  sands.  The  country  has  a  manifest  resemblance  to  the  great  desert  of  Siberia.  I 
do  not  hesitate  in  giving  the  opinion,  that  it  is  wholly  unfit  for  cultivation,  and  of  course 
uninhabitable  by  people  depending  on  agriculture  for  their  subsistence." 

Slave  Population.  One  of  the  most  interesting  reflections,  which  occurs  to  our 
minds,  in  reference  to  these  immense  territories,  is,  that  the  greater  part  will  sustain  a 
free  population.  Were  the  whole  to  be  burdened  with  the  constantly  accumulating 
evils  of  the  slave  system ;  were  the  noble  physical  resources  of  this  valley  to  be  impover- 
ished and  exhausted  by  a  degraded,  mindless  race  of  laborers,  we  should  turn  away  from 
our  contemplations  in  sorrow  and  despiur.  We  would  not  look  at  this  subject  with  any 
partial  views.  We  would  look  with  the  same  interest  on  Louisiana  as  on  Ohio.  We 
wish  that  her  vast  resources  could  be  developed  entirely  and  forever  by  freemen. 

In  1787,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  enacted  a  law  interdicting  slavery  forever 
from  the  country  north  of  the  Ohio,  and  east  of  the  Mississippi.  By  the  law  admitting 
Missouri  into  the  Union  in  1820,  a  compromise  was  made,  excluding  slavery  from  all  the 
regions  north  and  west  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  Tlie  free  States  and  territories  thus 
stand. 

Pop,  in  1820.        EstL  1830. 

Western  Pennsylvania, 110,000  200,000 

Ohio 581,434  1,000,000 

Indiana, 147,434  800,000 

IHinois, 55,212  120,000 

Michigan, 8,896  20,000 

Total, 902,976  1,640,000 

Thus  in  1830,  the  free  Western  States  will  have  a  population  of  more  than  one  and 
a  half  millions.    The  following  States  have  slaves. 

1820. 

Whites,  Slaves, 

Western  Virginia 90,000  10,000 

Kentucky 434,641  126,732 

Tennessee, 340,889  79,857 

Missouri, 55,948  10,222 

Arkansas, 12,579  1,617 

I^uisiana 73,443  69,064 

Mississippi, 42,171  82,814 

Alabama, 85,471  41,859 

Total,  1,135,142  372,164 

Thus  it  appears  that  in  1820,  there  were  in  these  States  and  territories,  one  million,  one 
thundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  one  hundred  and  foi-ty-two  whites,  and  three  hundred 
and  seventy-two  thousand,  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  slaves. 

In  1830,  there  will  be,  probably,  as  shown  by  the  census,  about  1,600,000  whites,  and 
600,000  slaves.  r  J>  J 

There  is  strong  ground  to  hope  that  the  States  of  Missouri,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee, 
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iri&,  in  tbe  lapse  of  a  faw  yean,  thake  off  the  evils  of  slavery.  Many  parts  of  these 
Sliteahave  a  hardy,  lahoring,  white  yeomanry.  The  soil  is  too  cold  for  cotton  and  rice, 
and  well  adapted  for  grains  and  grasses.  In  such  kinds  of  labor  as  are  common  in  these 
States,  the  slave  system  cannot  be  even  temporarily  profitable.  If  it  be  a  curse  in  North 
Caroliiia,  it  is  doubly  so  in  Kentucky.  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  the  products  of  free 
labor  in  Ohio,  outsell  the  same  products  raised  by  slaves  south  of  the  Ohio  river.  In 
Kentucky,  the  subject  of  slavery  is  constantly  and  fearlessly  agitated.  It  is  stated 
that  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  tax-paying  whites  own  slaves.  A  proposition  was  re- 
cently made  to  the  General  Assembly  of  this  State  to  call  a  convention  of  the  people,  one 
avowed  object  of  which  would  be  to  amend  the  constitution,  fixing  a  definite  time,  aflier 
vMch,  all  bom  in  the  State  should  be  free.  The  motion  was  \o^t  by  a  sinsle  vote  only. 
The  increase  of  slaves  in  this  State,  from  1800  to  1810,  was  about  40,000,  doubling  their 
number;  from  1810  to  1820,  but  46,000,  being  between  30  and  40,000  short  of  double  the 
number  which  existed  in  1810.  In  Tennessee,  from  1810  to  1820,  there  was  more  than 
10,000  wanted  io  double  the  number.  The  present  census  will  show,  probably,  a  still 
greater  diminution  in  the  relative  proportions. 

We  wish  that  the  same  remarks  would  apply  to  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
Florkia.  The  southern  position  of  these  territories,  and  the  nature  of  the  staple  productions, 
seem  to  preclude  the  hope  of  the  termination  of  the  slave  system.  The  evils  which  they 
now  suffer  are  by  no  means  small.  In  March,  1829,  an  ordinance  was  passed  by  the  city 
oooDcil  of  New  Orleans,  prohibiting  the  exposition  for  sale,  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  of 
slaves  imported  from  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas.  Many  complaints  have  been 
made  in  these  States,  that  droves  of  slaves,  *' negroes  and  vj^bonds,'*  rrom  the  jails  and 
penitentiaries  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  are  introduced.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  tho 
very  worst  part  of  the  colored  population  has  long  been  passing  to  the  south-west 

AvciKKT  MoivuMEif  Ts.  .  The  antiquities  of  the  Western  States  are  divided  into  three 
classes.  1.  Those  belonging  to  the  Indians.  2.  To  people  of  European  origin.  3.  Those 
of  that  unknown  people  who  raised  the  ancient  forts  and  tumuli.  1.  The  antiquitieg 
which  beUmg  to  the  J/orth  American  Indiana^  are  neither  numerous  nor  very  interest- 
ing. They  consist  of  rude  stone  axes  and  knives,  of  pestles  used  in  preparing  maize  for 
food,  ef  arrow-heads,  and  a  few  other  similar  articles.  2.  Antiquities  heltrnging  to  a 
peoiple  of  European  descent.  A  medal  was  found  a  few  years  since,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Muskingum  river.  It  was  a  thin,  round  plate  of  lead,  on  one  side  of  which  was  the  in- 
scription, "  Petit-belle  riviere,"  and  on  the  other,  "  Louis  XIV."  Coins  have  been  found 
inscribed,  "CJeorge  II.,"  and  "Caroline."  The  traces  of  a  furnace  of  fifty  kettles  exist,  a 
few  niiies  from  Portsmouth,  in  Kentucky.  Several  Roman  coins  have  been  found  in  a 
care  near  Nashville,  Tenn.  8.  Antiquities  of  the  people,  who  formerly  inhabited  the 
western  parts  of  the  United  States.  They  are  forts,  cemeteries,  temples,  altars,  camps, 
towns,  videttes,  watchtowers,  &.c. 

Near  Newark,  in  Licking  county,  Ohio,  is  a  fort  containing  about  forty  acres  within  its 
walU,  which  are  usually  about  ten  feet  in  height  Leading  mto  this  fort  are  eight  open- 
ings or  gateways,  about  fifteen  feet  in  width ;  m  front  of  which  is  a  small  mound  of  earth, 
in  height  and  thickness  resembling  the  outer  wall.  These  small  mounds  are  about  four 
feet  longer  than  the  gateway  is  in  width,  and  were  probably  intended  for  the  defence  of 
the  gates.  One  of  Sie  forts  contains  twenty-two  acres,  and  has  an  observatory,  built 
partly  of  earth,  and  partly  of  stone,  commanding  a  full  view  of  a  considerable  part  of  the 
plain.  Under  this  observatory  was  a  passage  for  a  water  course.  There  is  another 
circular  fort,  containing  about  twenty-six  acres,  having  a  wall  around  it,  which  was 
thrown  out  of  a  deep  ditch  on  the  inner  side.  There  are,  also,  parallel  walls  of  earth,  five 
or  nx  rods  apart  There  is  a  pond,  covering  more  than  150  acres.  The  watchtowers 
were  placed  at  the  ends  of  parallel  walls.  There  are  but  few  remains  found  in  the  tumuli 
in  this  fort  In  the  vicinity  of  Newark,  are  more  than  1,000  wells,  many  of  them  exceed- 
ing twenty  feet  in  depth. 

Near  Marietta,  in  Ohio,  are  some  very  interesting  and  extraordinary  works.  Ilie 
brgeot  square  fort  contains  forty  acres,  encompassed  by  a  wall  of  earth,  from  six  feet  to  ten 
feet  high,  and  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  wide  at  the  ba««e.  On  each  side  are  three 
openiDgs,  at  equal  distances,  resembling  twelve  gateways.  From  one  of  the  gates,  there 
is  a  covert  way,  formed  of  two  parallel  walls  of  earth,  281  feet  from  each  other,  .360  feet 
in  length,  leading  by  a  gradual  descent  to  the  low  grounds  near  the  river.  Within  the 
walls,  atone  of  the  comers,  is  an  oblongs  elevated  square,  188  feet  long,  132  broad, 
nine  feet  high.  In  another  place  is  a  mound  in  the  form  of  a  sugar  loaf;  its  base  a  regu- 
lar drele,  115  feet  in  diameter;  its  perpendicular  altitude  thirty  feet,  surrounded  by  a 
dilcb,  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  defended  by  a  parapet,  four  feet  high.  On  the  outside  of  the 
parapet  have  been  picked  up  a  considerable  number  of  fragments  of  potter's  ware,  com- 
posed of  clay  and  fine  gravel,  with  a  partial  glazing  on  the  inside. 

On  the  Little  Miami  river,  is  a  fortification  with  fifty -eight  gateways.  On  the  spot 
irhere  CJocionaii  now  stands,  were  four  mounds  or  pyramids.    One  of  them  was  thirty- 
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five  feet  high,  in  the  form  of  a  Tesular  ellipsis.  In  one  of  these  mounds,  the  following 
articles  were  found.  1.  Pieces  of  jasper,  rock  crystal,  granite,  &c.  2.  A  circular  piece 
of  canal  coal,  with  a  large  opening  in  the  centre,  as  if  for  an  axis,  and  a  deep  groove ;  the 
circumference  suitable  for  a  hand.  3.  A  smaller  article  of  the  same  shape,  with  eight 
lines  of  perforations.  4.  A  bone,  with  several  lines,  supposed  to  be  hierogljrphics.  5.  A 
mass  of  lead  ore.  6.  A  quantity  of  isinglass.  7.  A  small  oval  piece  of  sheet  cq)per,  &c. 
8.  Several  marine  shells.  9.  Several  copper  animals.  10.  Human  bones.  Many  of  Uie 
mounds  contain  an  immense  number  of  skeletons.  Those  of  Big  Grave  Creek  are  be- 
lieved  to  be  completely  filled  with  human  bones.  The  large  ones,  alons  the  principal 
rivers  in  this  State,  are  also  filled  vnth  skeletons.  Millions  of  human  berngs  have  been 
buried  in  these  tumuli.  To  have  erected  such  works,  so  numerous  and  large,  must  hare 
required  a  great  population.  Mr.  Brackenridge,  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  this 
subject,  thinks  that  there  might  have  been,  once,  five  thousand  villages  in  the  ACssissippi 
valley.  Caleb  Atwater,  Esq.  of  Ohio,  says,  that  in  all  probability,  Ohio,  several  hundred 
years  ago,  contained  more  than  700,000  inhabitants,  of  a  race  now  extinct. 

On  the  Cany  fork  of  Cumberland  river,  a  vessel  was  found  in  an  ancient  work,  con- 
taining a  figure  of  three  heads  entire.  Many  of  their  features  are  distinctly  preserved. 
All  the  strong  marks  of  the  Tartar  countenance  are  expressed  with  great  skill.  It  is  by 
some  called  a  "  Triune  Idol."  Many  other  discoveries  have  been  made,  going  to  show, 
that  these  ancient  inhabitants  of  our  country  were  idolaters.* 

Steam  Boats.  Nothing  shows  the  resources  of  the  Western  Valley,  and  the  amazing 
progress  of  emigration  and  improvement,  more  satisfactorily  than  the  increase  in  steam 
navigation.    A  writer  in  the  Cincinnati  Daily  Gazette  furnishes  the  following  facts. 

"  The  first  boat  built  on  the  Western  waters,  of  which  Uie  writer  of  this  article  has  any 
record,  was  the  New-Orleans,  built  at  Pittsburg  in  1811 ;  he  has  no  account  of  more  than 
seven  or  eight  built  previously  to  1817 :  from  that  period  they  have  been  rapidly  in- 
creasing  in  number,  character,  model,  and  style  of  workmanship,  until  1825,  when  two 
or  three  boats,  built  about  that  period,  were  declared  by  common  consent,  to  be  the  first 
in  the  world.  Since  that  time,  we  are  informed,  that  some  of  the  New  York  and  Chc^- 
peake  boats  rival,  and  probably  surpass  us  in  richness  and  beauty  of  internal  decoration. 
As  late  as  1816,  the  practicability  oi  navigating  the  Ohio  with  steam  boats,  was  esteemed 
doubtful ;  none  but  the  most  sanguine  augured  favorably.  The  writer  of  this  well  remem- 
bers that  in  1816,  observing  in  company  with  a  number  of  gentlemen,  the  long  struggle 
of  a  stem  wheel  boat  to  ascend  horse-tail  ripple,  (five  miles  below  Pittsburg,)  it  was  the 
unanimous  opinion  that  *such  a  contrivance'  might  conquer  the  difficulties  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, as  high  as  Natchez,  but  that  we  of  the  Ohio  must  wait  for  some  more  happy 
'  century  of  inventions.'  In  1817,  the  bold  and  enterprising  Captain  Shreve,  (whose  late 
discovery  of  a  mode  for  destroying  snags,  and  improving  Western  navigation,  entities  him 
to  the  reputation  of  a  public  benefactor,)  made  a  trip  from  New  Orleans  to  Louisville  in 
twenty-nve  days.  The  event  was  celebrated  by  rejoicing  and  by  a  public  dinner  to  the 
daring  individual  who  had  achieved  the  miracle.  Previous  to  mat  period,  the  ordinary 
passages  by  barges,  propelled  by  oars  and  sails,  was  three  months.  A  revolution  in  Wes- 
tern commerce  was  at  once  effected.  Every  article  of  merchandize  began  to  ascend  the 
Mississippi,  until  we  have  seen  a  package  delivered  at  the  wharf  of  Cincinnati,  from 
Philadelphia,  via  New  Orleans,  at  one  cent  per  pound.  From  the  period  of  Captain 
Shreve's  celebrated  voyage  till  1827,  the  time  necessary  for  the  trip  has  been  gradually 
diminishing;  during  that  year,  the  Tecumseh  entered  the  port  of  Louisville  m>m  New 
Orleans,  in  eight  days  and  two  hours  from  port  to  port! 

**  Since  the  introduction  of  the  steam  boat,  the  memorandum  before  me  furnishes  a  list 
of  323,  whose  united  tonnage  may  be  estimated  at  about  56,000  tons,  employed  during 
this  period,  on  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio.  The  largest  size  rated  about  500 
tons,  but  a  large  majority  of  them  are  under  250  tons. 

"The  average  first  cost  of  a  steam  boat  is  estimated  at  100  dollars  per  ton;  the  repairs 
made  during  the  existence  of  the  boat,  amount  to  one  half  the  first  cost  The  average 
duration  of  a  boat  has  hitherto  been  about  four  years ;  of  those  built  of  locust,  lately,  the 
period  will  probably  be  two  years  longer." 

The  number  of  steam  boats  now  in  commission,  is  stated  by  this  writer,  at  more  than 
200,  the  average  tonnage  of  which  may  be  stated  at  175  tons,  making  the  amount  now 
employed,  .35,000  tons.  It  is  estimated  that  525,000  cords  of  wood  are  annually  con- 
sumed, which,  at  A2  25  a  cord,  makes  the  annual  expenditure  for  fuel  alone,  $1,181,000. 
The  other  expenditures  are  calculated  by  the  most  intelligent  owners,  at  $1,300,000, 
making  the  present  total  annual  expenditure  nearly  2,500,000  dollars.  The  writer  then 
adds: 

"  We  cannot  better  illustrate  the  magnitude  of  the  change  in  every  thing  connected 
with  Western  commerce  and  navigation,  than  by  contrasting  the  foregoing  statement 

*  See  the  exceedingly  intoretting  comoinnicationi  of  Caleb  Atwater,  Esq.  an  voL  L  of  the  TransietionB 
of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  1830. 
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with  the  situation  of  tilings  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  steam  transportation,  say  in 
1817.  About  twenty  barges,  averaging  100  tons  each,  comprised  the  whole  of  the  commer- 
cial facilities  for  transporting  merchandise  from  New  Orleans  to  the  *  Upper  country ;' 
each  of  these  performed  one  trip  down  and  up  again  to  Louisville  and  Cincinnati,  within 
the  year.  The  number  of  keel  boats  employed  in  the  Upper  Ohio,  caunot  be  ascertained, 
but  it  is  presumed  that  150  is  a  sufficiently  large  calculation  to  embrace  the  whole  num- 
ber. These  averaged  thirty  tons  each,  and  employed  one  month  to  make  the  voyage 
from  Louisville  to  Pittsburg,  while  the  more  noble  and  dignified  barge  of  the  Mississippi 
made  her  trip  in  the  space  of  100  days,  if  no  extraordinary  accident  happened  to  check 
her  progreas. 

"The  Mississippi  boats  now  make  five  trips  within  the  year,  and  are  enabled,  if  neces- 
sary, in  that  period,  to  afford  to  that  trade  85,000  tons.  Eight  or  nine  days  are  sufficient 
on  the  Upper  Ohio,  to  perform  the  trip  from  Louisville  to  Pittsburg  and  back.  In  short, 
if  the  steam  boat  has  not  realized  the  hyperbole  of  the  poet,  in  *  annihilating  time  and 
space,'  it  has  produced  results  scarcely  surpassed  by  ihe  introduction  of  the  art  of 
printing." 
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1.  University  of  Alabama.  On  the  22d  of  March,  1828,  the  Trustees  of  the 
University  of  Alabama  selected  as  the  site  of  the  Institution,  the  place  known  as  Mairs' 
Spring,  situated  on  the  main  road,  leading  toward  Huntsville,  about  one  mile  and  a  half 
mm  Tuscaloosa.  It  is  on  land  ori^nally  granted  by  Congress  to  the  Institution.  The 
site  is  high  and  healthy ;  it  is  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  quarry,  from  which 
most  of  the  beautiful  stone  used  in  the  principal  buildings  in  Tuscaloosa  was  obtained. 

2.  Schools  ix  Mississippi.  Appropriations  for  education  have  been  made  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  the  other  Southern  States.  The  whole  business  of  a  common  school  educa- 
tion is  managed  by  subscription  and  voluntary  association.  A  seminary  called  ^*  Jefferson 
College,"  is  incorporated  at  Washington,  near  Natchez.  It  is,  so  far  as  we  are  informed, 
hardly  in  existence  yet.  Another  Institution,  called  a  College,  is  incorporated  at  Shields- 
borough.  Flourishing  public  schools  exist  at  Natchez,  Woodville,  Monticello,  and  other 
places. 

3.  Educatiojw  in  Louisiana.  Eight  hundred  dollars  arc  annually  appropriated 
in  every  parish  for  the  advancement  of  common  school  education.  But  the  application  of 
the  appropriation  is  yet  very  imperfect.  There  is  a  Protestant  College  in  the  State,  under 
the  care  of  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Chamberlain,  D.  D.,  at  Jackson.  The  Papists  have  a 
flourishing  College  at  New  Orleans,  besides  a  large  Lancastrian  school. 

4.  University  of  Nashville,  Tenn.  This  College  was  chartered  in  1806,  by 
the  name  of  Cumberland  College.  In  1827,  it  was  changed,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature, 
to  the  "  University  of  Nashville."  The  laboratory  is  one  of  the  best  constructed  in  the 
United  States.  The  apparatus  cost,  in  London,  7,000  dollars.  The  mineralogical  cabinet 
contains  specimens  of  all  the  known  minerals  in  the  world.  The  number  of  students  in 
the  College  proper,  is  71;  in  the  Grammar  School,  connected,  90;  in  all,  161.  The 
whole  number  of  graduates  of  the  College  is  85.  Rev.  Philip  LindsleV,  D.  D.  is  Presi- 
dent Nashville  is  the  commercial  capital  of  the  State,  and  by  far  the  largest  town  in  it. 
It  is  the  fourth  town  in  size  in  the  western  country. 

5.  Greenville  College,  Tenn.  This  College  owns  no  land,  except  a  very 
fmall  lot,  on  which  the  College  buildings  stand.  Its  iunds  are  about  6,600  dollars.  The 
College  has  hitherto  been  under  the  necessity  of  conducting  students  through  the  pre- 
I»ratory  course,  owing  to  the  existing  state  of  academies  in  the  region.  It  is  entirely 
indebted  to  private  bounty  for  its  existence.  The  students  are  not  regularly  divided  into 
four  classes.     The  number  of  students  is  30.    It  was  incorporated  in  1794. 

6.  Knoxville  College,  Tenn.  This  Institution  is  in  East  Tennessee,  under  the 
care  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Coifin,  D.  D.  At  the  date  of  our  last  information  the  number 
of  students  was  21. 

7.  Southern  and  Western  Theological  Institution,  at  Maryville, 
East  Tennessee.  This  Institution  is  both  literary  and  theological.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  students  preparing  for  the  ministry  is  22,  besides  33  in  the  literary  department, 
preparing  for  the  study  oi  divinity.  With  this  Institution  is  connected  a  boarding  house, 
aod  farm,  which  is  cultivated  by  indigent  students,  lliis  Institution  was  established  in 
1819,  by  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Tennessee.  Rev.  Isaac  Anderson,  D.  D.  is  the  prin- 
cipal Instructer.  Forty-one  students  have  been  educated  here.  About  5,500  volumes 
belong  to  the  library. 

8.  Common  Schools  in  Kentucky.  The  Legislature  of  this  State  have  recently 
entered,  with  considerable  spirit,  upon  the  prosecution  of  measures  for  the  improvement 
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of  common  schools.  A  large  number  of  copies  of  an  excellent  Report  has  been  dretilatedi 
The  Literary  Fund  of  Kentucky  amounts  to  $140,917  44.  It  seems  that  not  more  than 
one  third  of  the  children  between  four  and  fifteen  attend  school. 

9.  School  at  Elktox,  Todd  Co.,  Ky.  This  is  intended  to  be  a  preparatory  school, 
of  a  high  order.  It  is  under  the  care  of  Rev.  J.  J.  Pierce;  Exertions  are  now  making 
greatly  to  extend  its  usefulness. 

10.  Cumberland  College,  at  Princetown,  Ky.  This  seminary  is  under  the 
care  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians.  It  was  founded  in  1825.  Rev.  F.  R.  Cossitt, 
President  Number  of  graduates  is  13.  Present  number  of  students  in  all  the  depart- 
ments  is  120.  Books  in  Sie  College  library,  1,000.  Sixty  students  are  professors  of  re- 
ligion. A  collegiate  building  is  now  erecting,  120  feet  long,  45  wide,  and  three  stories 
high.  The  students  are  from  sixteen  States  and  territories.  Great  benefits  have  resulted 
firom  the  manual  labor  system. 

11.  Cextre  College,  at  DAiryiLLE.  This  College  was  founded  by  the  Synod 
of  Kentucky,  in  1822.  Rev.  G.  Blackburn,  D.  D.,  President  Number  of  graduates,  19. 
Students,  66.  Books  in  library,  1,300.  $20,000  were  promised  the  College  by  the  Synod 
of  Kentucky,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  right  of  choosing  trustees.  About  one  half  of  the 
sum  has  been  received.  The  principal  college  edifice  is  a  large  two  story  brick  building. 
There  is  also  a  Refectory  and  Dormitory,  sufficient  to  accommodate  fifty  or  sixty  students. 
Connected  with  the  College  arc  112  acres  of  land,  furnishing  excellent  conveniences  for 
manual  labor.  The  course  of  studies  is  nearly  like  that  pursued  at  Yale.  A  few  years 
since,  a  theological  department  was  connected  with  the  College.  What  its  present  con- 
dition is,  we  do  not  know. 

12.  University  or  Transylvania,  at  Lexington.  This  Institution  was  char- 
tered and  endowed  in  1798,  and  is  the  most  ancient  in  the  western  counti*y.  Its  Ilbrarv» 
philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus,  are  very  respectable.  It  is  delightfully  situated,  m 
a  region  of  great  resources,  and  central  to  the  whole  valley.  The  number  of  instructors 
is  6 ;  of  academical  students,  81 ;  of  medical  students,  200 ;  of  law,  20 ;  volumes  in  the 
college  library,  2,400,  and  1 ,500  in  other  libraries.  There  are  six  Professors  in  the  Medical 
department  Rev.  Alva  Woods,  D.  D.  is  President  of  the  University.  In  May,  1829,  the 
principal  building  of  Transylvania  University  was  destroyed  by  fire,  which  loss,  together 
with  the  books  consumed,  was  estimated  at  $38,000.  There  was  an  insurance  on  the 
property  to  the  amount  of  $10,000.  The  prosperity  of  the  Institution  is  constantly 
increasing. 

There  are  public  schools  of  an  interesting  character  in  Lexington,  the  principal  of 
which  is  a  Female  Seminary  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  0.  S.  Hinckley. 

13.  Augusta  College.  This  Institution  is  in  Bracken  county,  Ky.  on  the  Ohio 
river.  It  was  first  established,  in  1822,  as  an  Academy.  Its  first  commencement  as  a 
College  was  held  in  Aug.  1829.  Connected  with  the  College  is  an  academic  department, 
conducted  by  three  instructers.  The  income  from  the  funds  is  equal  to  the  current 
expenses.  The  college  edifice  is  three  stories  in  height,  80  feet  by  40  feet,  and  finished 
with  great  neatness.  Rev.  Martin  Ruter,  D.  D.  is  President  There  are  7  academic 
Instructers,  and  102  students,  24  of  whom  are  professors  of  religion.  Volumes  in  libraries, 
2,000.    This  Institution  is  under  the  care  of  the  Methodists. 

14.  Baptist  College,  at  Georgetown,  Kr.  This  Institution  has  lately  gone 
into  operation. 

15.  Papal  Seminaries.  At  Bardstown,  there  is  a  College  with  200  students,  and 
an  Ecclesiastical  Seminary  with  20  or  30.  Another  Institution  of  the  kind  also  exists. 
Seven  priests  are  employed  in  instruction.  The  second  wing  of  the  College  cost  more 
than  7,000  dollars.  The  Bishops  of  Bardstown  are  constituted  perpetual  rectors.  The 
Legislature  have  incorporated  it,  with  all  desired  privileges.  Three  female  religious 
orders  have  been  formed,  the  Lovers  of  Mai-y,  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  the  Dominican 
Nuns.  More  than  200  young  women  in  these  Institutions  are  devoted  to  the  education  of 
persons  of  their  own  sex.  "  In  our  two  Seminaries,"  says  Bishop  Flaget,  two  or  three 
years  since,  "  we  have  one  tonsured,  11  minorites,  4  sub-deacons,  and  3  deacons,  with  17 
or  18  young  persons  more,  who  have  been  studying  two  or  three  years  for  the 
priesthood."* 

16.  Education  in  Missouri,  Catholic.  A  few  miles  south  of  St  Louis,  In 
Perry  Co.  is  a  Clerical  Seminary,  founded  by  Bishop  Dubourg  of  New  Orleans,  in  1818. 
In  the  Seminary,  are  21  young  men  preparing  for  orders,  8  lay  brothers,  and  about  45 
scholars  under  their  instruction.  In  the  two  Dioceses  of  New  Orleans  and  St.  LouU, 
there  arc  about  100  priests,  one  Theological  Seminary,  two  Colleges,  several  schools  for 
boys,  and  ten  convents,  in  wiiich  are  600  pupils. 

*F<oo  the  articles  pertaioiiur  to  the  Papal  Chorcli  in  th«  United  State*,  ia  the  (Quarterly  Register,  Feb. 
April,  and  Nov.  1830. 
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17.  RqcK  Sprzko  Thsoi<ooical  Schoox.,  III.  This  Institution  i»in  IllinoU,  17 
miles  east  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  the  principal  stage  road  to  Yincennes.  The  general 
plan  of  study  is  accommodated  to  the  circumstances  of  the  preachers  of  the  gospel  and 
to  the  wants  of  the  country.  JMQnisters,  who  have  families,  and  those  who  are  somewhat 
advanced  in  li£g,  may  attend  the  Institution,  as  may  suit  their  convenience.  It  is  estab- 
lished on  liberal  principles,  though  under  the  particular  control  of  the  Baptist  denomina- 
tion. There  are  two  departments.  1.  A  high  school,  conducted  on  the  general  plan  of 
a  New  England  academy.    2.  A  theological  department,  designed  for  preachers  of  the 

EI,  of  any  age.  As  soon  as  circumstances  will  allow,  a  regular  classical  and  theo- 
il  education  will  be  pursued.  The  whole  expanses  for  an  individual  for  a  year, 
ing  the  tuition  to  be  ^tuitous,  including  clothing,  is  about  tf50.  Rev.  John  M. 
Peck  is  Professor  of  Christian  Theology.  Volumes  in  the  library,  1,200.  Number  of 
schdars,  about  50.    Three  sessions,  one  of  15  weeks,  two  of  14  each. 

18.  Illiicois  College,  at  Jacksonville.  Founded  in  1829.  Funds,  ^13,000. 
About  15  or  20  students  have  joined  the  Institution.  Rev.  Edward  Beecher,  late  minister 
of  Park  St.  church,  in  Boston,  is  President 

19.  General  Education.  The  same  provisions  have  been  made  for  schools  as  in 
the  other  Western  States.  In  addition  to  a  thirty-sixth  of  the  whole  of  public  lands,  three 
per  cent  on  all  the  sales  of  public  lands  are  added  to  the  school  fund.  One  sixth  part  of 
the  school  fund,  and  two  entire  townships,  are  devoted  to  the  support  of  an  University. 

20.  Hanover  Academy,  Indiana.  This  Institution  was  established  in  1827,  at 
Hanover,  Jeflerson  county,  six  miles  below  the  town  of  Madison,  near  the  Ohio  river.  It 
is  principally  intended  for  theological  instruction.  It  is  under  the  care  of  the  Synod  of 
Indiana.  John  Matthews,  D.  D.,  late  of  Shepherdstown,  Ya.  is  Professor  of  Theoloey. 
There  were  recently  22  students,  18  of  whom  are  preparing  for  the  ministry.  A  donation 
of  100  acres  of  land  has  been  given  to  the  Institution  for  manual  labor  purposes.  The 
price  of  boarding,  including  wasning,  lights,  &c.  is  75  cents  a  week.  Arrangements  are 
makiDg  to  reduce  the  price  of  boarding  to  fSO  per  annum,  exclusive  of  two  or  three  hours' 
labor  in  a  day. 

21.  Ikdiaic A  College,  at  Bloominoton.  A  College  was  commenced  in  this 
place  in  1828,  though  it  was  founded  in  1825.  Rev.  Andrew  Wylie,  D.  D.  is  President 
Whole  number  of  alumni,  in  July,  1830,  was  51.  Number  of  undergraduates,  51.  Pro- 
iesBors  of  religion,  6.  The  number  of  students  has  doubled  within  the  last  year.  Board, 
washing,  fuel,  candles,  &c.  cost  but  $1  87  per  week.  The  situation  of  the  place  is  highly 
salubrious. 

Another  College  was  established  at  Vincennes.  Whether  it  is  now  in  existence  we  do 
not  know.  A  very  praiseworthy  regard  for  schools,  and  literary  institutions,  is  manifest- 
iDg  itself  among  the  people  of  this  State. 

22.  Lane  Seminary,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  general  purposes  of  this  Insti- 
tution are»  to  promote  theological  education.  Buildings  are  erecting  on  the  Walnut  Hill, 
about  two  miles  from  the  city.  Messrs.  £.  &  W.  A.  Lane,  merchants  of  New  Orleans, 
have  proflfered  to  the  Institution  a  certain  proportion  of  the  annual  income  of  their  business. 
The  location  of  the  Institution  is  peculiarly  auspicious  in  its  bearing  on  the  whole  Western 
region.  It  is  37  miles  from  the  College  in  Oxford,  109  miles  from  Columbus,  the  capital 
of  the  State,  455  below  Pittsburg,  by  the  river,  122  above  Louisville.  It  is  accessible  to 
almost  every  portion  of  the  Valley,  by  the  numerous  steam  boats  and  canals.  Very  slight 
reflection  may  convince  any  one  of  the  great  importance  of  the  establishment  of  a  model 
Tlieological  Seminary  at  this  place ; — which  shall  be  to  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of 
those  regions,  in  connexion  with  sister  Institutions,  what  Harvard  College  was  to  New 
England,  for  the  first  hundred  years  after  its  establishment  '  We  are  cratiiied  to  learn, 
that  some  recent  measures  of  the  friends  of  the  Institution  are  likely  to  secure 
important  funds  for  Professorships,  and  some  of  the  best  theological  talent  in  the 
country. 

23.  Medical  College  of  Ohio.  Professors,  J.  Cobb,  J.  Whitman,  J.  Smith,  E. 
Slack,  John  Moorbead,  Charles  E.  Pierson.  Number  of  students  in  1828-9,  113.  Lec- 
tures commence  on  the  first  Monday  of  November,  annually,  and  continue  till  the  last  of 
February.     Graduation  fee,  ^21 ;  Matriculation,  library,  &.c.  $3. 

24.  Otbck  Schools  in  Cincinnati.  An  Institution  with  the  name  of  a  College 
was  established,  in  this  city,  some  years  since.  Whether  it  is  now  in  existence  we  do 
not  know.  It  was  called  the  Cincinnati  College,  and  incorporated  in  1819.  In  1829, 
there  were  five  classical  schools  in  the  city,  and  47  common  schools. 

25.  Miami  University.  This  flourishing  institution  is  established  at  Oxford,  Butler 
county,  37  miles  from  Cincinnati,  and  12  west  of  the  great  Miami  canal.  It  is  endowed 
by  the  State,  and  possesses  the  township  of  land,  in  which  it  is  established,  yielding  an 
annual  income  of  between  $4,000  and  $5,000.  It  has  two  spacious  buildings  of  brick, 
containing  a  chapel,  libraries,  philosophical  apparatus,  and  48  rooms  for  students.    The 
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libnriM  amount  to  2,000  volumes.  The  whde  number  of  fltudents,  kk  July,  IStO,  was 
61  in  the  CoUeee  department,  50  m  the  Grammar  school,  and  9  in  (he  Primary  school. 
Total,  158.  Vfe  notice,  with  great  pleasure,  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  form  a  paK  of 
the  regular  course  of  studies.    Rev.  Robert  H.  Bishop,  D.  D.  is  Presideut 

26.  University  or  Ohio,  at  Athens.  Athens  is  41  miles  west  of  Marietta,  62 
east  of  Chillicothe,  37  from  the  Ohio  river.  It  Is  situated  on  an  elevated  peninsula,  ibrmed 
bv  a  large  bend  of  the  Hockhocking,  which  meanders  about  the  town.  The  location  is 
elevated,  and  the  prospect  extensive.  The  University  *was  founded  in  1802.  Rev.  Rob- 
ert  G.  Wilson,  D.  D.  is  President.  Number  of  students  in  1829,  fifty.  It  is  endowed  with 
46,000  acres  of  land,  which  yield  about  $2,300  annually.  A  college  edifice,  of  brick, 
large  and  elegant,  was  erected  in  1817. 

27.  Institute  of  Education,  at  Marietta.  This  establishment  is  intended  fi»r 
the  education  of  females,  and  is  divided  into  four  departments ;  infant  school,  primary 
school,  high  school,  young  ladies*  school;  all  under  the  general  superintendence  of  the 
Rev.  L.  u.  Bingham,  of  Marietta. 

An  establishment  somewhat  similar  exists  at  Chillicothe,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
Augustus  Pomeroy.  The  subject  of  female  education  is  properly  regarded  as  one  of  great 
interest  at  the  West. 

28.  Kenyon  College,  at  Gambier.  This  Institution  is  Episcopal,  imder  the 
Presidency  of  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Chase.  Gambier  is  in  Knox  county,  near  the  centre  of 
the  State.  The  location  is  commanding.  The  College  was  established  in  1828.  It  has 
a  commodious  building  of  stone,  which  will  furnish,  when  completed,  accommodations  for 
a  large  number  of  students.  In  all  the  departments  there  are  now  about  80.  Besides 
the  President,  there  are  two  Professors,  and  two  Tutors.  The  Institution  derived  veiy 
valuable  aid  from  an  agency  of  Bishop  Chase  in  England.  It  has  8,000  acres  of  land.  A 
Diocesan  Theological  Seminary  is  attached  to  it.  It  has  lately  received  ^13,000  fix)m 
England. 

29.  Western  Reserve  College,  at  Hudson.  This  Institution  is  situated  in 
Portage  county,  in  the  north-eastern  division  of  the  State.  Rev.  Charles  B.  Storrs,  Presi- 
dent, Rev.  Beriah  Green,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature,  besides  a  number  of  additional 
instructers.  It  was  founded  by  the  Western  Reserve  Synod,  in  1826.  At  the  close  of 
Ae  last  term,  it  had  40  students ;  it  has  now  60.  Between  ^20,000  and  ^80,000  have 
been  recently  subscribed  to  its  funds,  principally  in  New  York,  and  Philadelphia.  More 
than  $4,000  have  since  been  subscribed  in  Ohio.  The  Western  Reserve  has  now  about 
100,000  inhabitants.  It  is  capable  of  sustaining  1,500,000.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Re- 
serve will  constantly  furnish  200  students  to  the  College. 

30.  WESTERN  Theological  Seminary,  AT  Alleghanttown.  This  Institution 
is  located  near  Pittsburg.  A  building  was  commenced  in  April,  1829,  of  cut  stone,  to  be 
150  feet  long,  46  broad,  3  stories  high,  with  a  basement ;  the  whole  cost  to  be  ftl7,000. 
Its  site  affords  a  prospect  unusually  picturesque  and  imposing.  It  stands  on  a  kill  which 
overlooks  the  Ohio  and  Alleghany  rivers,  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  the  town  of  Alleghany, 
and  a  wide  range  of  surroundmg  country.  This  Institution  is  at  one  of  the  great  central 
places  of  influence  in  our  country.  Rev.  J.  J.  Jane  way,  D.  D.  was  Professor  of  Thetrfogy, 
H>r  a  few  months.  In  October,  1829,  the  Rev.  Luther  Halsey  was  inaugurated  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology,  and  Mr.  John  W.  Nevin  appointed  Teacher  of  Oriental  and  Biblical 
Literature.  In  the  first  term  of  the  year  1829-dO,  sixteen  students  were  connected  with 
the  Seminary.  Board  is  furnished  at  ||1  50  per  week.  About  2,000  volumes  have  been 
given  to  the  Library  by  individuals  in  Europe. 

81.  Alleghany  College,  at  Meadville,  Pa.  This  Institution  is  under  the  care 
of  the  Rev.  Timothy  Alden,  with  two  additional  instructers.  Students  in  the  College 
proper,  6.  Connected  with  the  College  is  an  Academy,  in  which  ten  or  twelve  student* 
are  preparing  for  College.  The  college  edifice  is  spacious,  and  is  named  Bentley  Hall, 
in  honor  of  tne  Rev.  Dr.  Bentley,  of  Salem,  Mass.  a  distinguished  benefactor  of  the  Insti- 
tution. The  Institution  has  a  valuable  library  of  8,000  volumes,  principally  the  donation 
of  Mr.  Bentley. 

32.  Washington  College,  at  Washington,  Pa.  This  Institution  was  founded 
in  1806.  At  the  date  of  our  last  information,  1827,  the  number  of  instructers  was  3 ; 
alumni,  143 ;  undergraduates,  31 ;  volumes  in  the  libraries,  925. 

83.  JErFERsojf  College,  at  Canonsburg.  The  general  fund  given  by  the 
State,  and  by  in^iduais,  to  this  Institution,  amounts  to  $9,000 ;  and  a  fund  by  legacy,  for 
the  support  of  pious  young  men,  intended  for  the  ministry,  amounts  to  $6,000.  Almost 
one  half  of  the  alumni  of  this  Seminary  have  devoted  themselves  to  theology.  This 
Institution  has  been  in  a  remarkable  manner  favored  by  Providence.  It  has  ffrown 
up  gradually  out  of  the  first  Grammar  School  erected  west  of  the  mountains,  ft  was 
established  as  a  College,  in  1802.  Number  of  alumni,  809,  of  whom  136  are  ministers ; 
undergraduates,  120,  fifty  of  whom  are  professors  of  religion;  110  medical  students; 
2,500  volumes  in  the  libraries.    Rev.  M.  Brown,  D.  D.  President. 
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34.  WsvrxmirUininBftsiTr  of  PKirKSTi.TA]nA,  at  Pittsbitiio.  Thn  Instibtflon 
was  founded  in  1820.  Dr.  R.  Bruce  is  Piincipal.  Number  of  instmcters,  4  ^  of  grada- 
Htef,  80 ;  of  UDdergradoateBy  in  all  tfie  departments^  60. 

Genxral  Summary  or  LiTsaART  Iitstitittions. 

Name.  Location.  When  Founded.  No.  Grad.  Undergrad.  Toll.  Lib. 

Uniyersity  of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama, 

Jefierson  College,  Wasbington,  Mississippi, 

Jackson,  Louisiana, 

Catholic  Colleee,  New  Orleans,  La. 

UnivenityofNashyiUe,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  1806  85          71         2,500 

GreenviUe,  Green  Co.  Tenn.  1794  30        8,500 

East  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  21  600 

South.  &  West  Theol.  Sem.  Maryville,  East  Tenn.  1821  41          22        5,500 

Roman  Catholic,  Bardstown,  Kentucky, 

Transyirania  University,  Lexington,  Ky.  1798  300        8,850 

Centra,  DanviSe,  Ky.  1822  19          66         1,366 

Cumberland,  Princetown,  Ky.  1825  13        120         1,600 

Auffusta,  Augusta,  Ky.  1823  102        2,050 

Rock  Spring  Theol.  Sem.  Rock  Spring,  Dlinois,  1827  50         1,200 

Illinois  College,  Jacksonville,  III.  1829  20 

Hanover  Academy,  Near  Madison,  Indiana,  1828 

Indiana,  Blooraington,  Ind.  1828  51 

Medical  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  113 

Lane  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1829 

Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  1824  42          56         2,200 

Ohio  Univeraty,  Athens,  Ohio,  1802  45 

Kenyon,  Gambier,  Ohio,  1828 

Western  Reserve,  Hudson,  Ohio,  1826  60         1,000 

Western  Thed.  Seminary,  Near  Pittsburg,  Pa.  1828  16        2,000 

AUeg^iaoy,  Meadvflle,  Pa.  1819  9            6        8,000 

Western  University,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  1820  34          60            500 

Jefferson,  Canonsburg,  Pa.  1802  319        120         1,800 

Washington,  Washington,  Pa.  1806  148          81         1,000 

Total,  28  institutions;  766  graduates;  1,430  undergraduates;  38,666  volumes  in 
the  college  and  social  libraries. 

Graivts  or  Public  Lands  to  Litxrart  Institutions.  By  various  acts  of 
Congress  the  following  grants  of  land  have  been  made  in  the  new  States  and  Territories, 
respectivety,  for  the  support  of  Colleges.  In  all  cases,  with  the  exception  of  Ohio,  for 
tbe  snpport  of  one  University  or  Seminary  in  the  State.  In  Ohio,  23,040  acrtt  were 
given  for  an  Academy,  46,080  for  a  University. 


State. 

Q^antity  of  land. 

Value  at  nUn.  pri 

Ohio, 

69,120  acresb 

138,240 

Indiana, 

46,080 

92,160 

Illinois, 

46,080 

92,160^ 

Missouri, 

46,080 

92,160 

Mississippi, 

46,080 

92,160 

Alabama, 

46,080 

92,160 

Louisiana, 

46,080 

92,160 

Michigan, 

46,080 

57,600 

Arkansas, 

46,080 

57,600 

Florida, 

46,080 

57,600 

Acres,  433,840,  or  21  Townships.  f864,000 

The  seven  States  first  mentioned  received  their  grants  of  land,  prior  to  March  1, 1820, 
when  the  minimum  price  was  two  dollars  an  acre  ;  the  three  last  since  that  period,  when 
the  minimum  price  was  reduced  to  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  an  acre.  In  addition  to  the 
above  g^rants.  Congress  required  the  State  of  Tennessee,  on  a  certain  occasion,  to  appro- 
priate 100,000  acres,  in  an  entire  tract,  for  the  use  of  two  Colleges,  one  in  East,  the  other 
in  West  Tennessee.  This,  added  to  the  amount  before  mentioned,  makes  563,840  acres 
of  land,  at  the  minimum  price  of^I, 064,000. 

MT8CCI.I.ANISS.  The  Baptists  have  a  flourishing  Academy  at  Great  Crossings,  SiDott 
County,  Ky.  at  which  there  are  about  98  scholars,  the  principal  part  of  whom  are  Choo- 
taw  lads ;  14  are  communicants. 
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The  Methodists  have  at  various  places,  in  these  regions,  6,170  Indian  converts,  and 
about  1,000  learners  in  the  schools. 

The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  have  29  stations,  28  mis- 
sionaries, 107  assistants,  656  communicants,  1,034  learners  in  the  schools.  Most  of  these 
stations  are  within  the  limits  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.* 


y.    RELIGIOUS  BENOHINATIONS. 

Presbyterian-  Church.  The  following  Synods  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  are 
embraced  in  the  Central  Valley,  according  to  me  last  Report  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church. 


Synod, 

Presbyteries. 

Min, 

Lieen. 

Chhs. 

Comm, 

Pittsburg, 

Alleghany, 

10 

1 

29 

2,012 

Erie, 

16 

'  1 

81 

1,865 

Hartford, 

15 

1 

29 

2,836 

Redstone, 

23 

2 

43 

4,654 

Steubenville, 

13 

26 

1,721 

Washington, 

16 

6 

22 

2,648 

Ohio, 

25 

3 

23 

3,047 

Western  Reserve, 

Detroit, 

6 

6 

Grand  River, 

17 

24 

1,160 

Portage, 

13 

1 

21 

1,053 

Huron, 

22 

36 

911 

/■ 

Trumbull, 

8 

17 

563 

Ohio, 

Columbus, 

13 

24 

1,405 

Richland, 

14 

39 

2,028 

Lancaster, 

12 

34 

1,642 

Athens, 

12 

12 

780 

Cincinnati, 

ChilUcothe, 

16 

22 

1,948 

Miami, 

12 

24 

1,600 

Cincinnati, 

13 

4 

19 

2,265 

Oxford, 

11 

3 

20 

1,095 

Indiana, 

Salem, 

5 

1 

13 

708 

Madison, 

8 

18 

953 

Wabash, 

7 

16 

467 

Crawfordville, 

9 

13 

585 

Centre  of  Illinois, 

13 

24 

492 

MiK5«ouri, 

10 

1 

17 

605 

Kentucky, 

Louisville, 

13 

1 

18 

1,232 

Muhlenbure, 

10 

21 

619 

Transylvania, 
West  Lexington, 

17 

24 

2,626 

IS 

2 

22 

1,794 

Ebenezer, 

12 

1 

21 

1,709 

Virginia, 

Lexington, 
Abing£>n, 

20 

4 

86 

8,145 

Tennessee, 

8 

11 

670 

0 

Union, 

17 

11 

27 

2,065 

Holsion, 

8 

5 

14 

1,846 

French  Broad, 

6 

2 

10 

823 

West  Tennessee, 

West  Tennessee, 

15 

1 

18 

1,260 

Shiloh, 

9 

1 

24 

420 

North  Alabama, 

12 

8 

16 

816 

Western  District, 

5 

10 

380 

Mississippi  and  South 

Mississippi, 

16 

8 

22 

853 

Alabama, 

South  Alabama, 

15 

8 

80 

1,080 

Tombigbee, 

9 

1 

8 

244 

Total, 


552 


62 


924  60,407 


We  gather  the  following  miscellaneous  notices  in  regard  to  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  Western  States. 

Presbyterian  Church  in  Ohio,    "  The  Presbyterian  ministers  in  Ohio  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  155.     Of  these,  75  have  been  aided  in  their  support  by  the  American 

*  We  are  aware  that  oar  View  of  the  Literary  InatitutioQi,  and  of  Edacation  among  the  people  of  the 
Wett,  ii  imperfect  We  are  makiog  arrangomenti  to  pt«ieat  a  mnch  more  foU  view,  ia  our  Mumber 
for  May,  1831. 
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Home  MiMonary  Society  in  126  congregationa  and  mimionary  dlstricte.  Tlie  time  in 
wluch  they  have  labored  under  our  cooimiwiona  has  varied  from  one  to  five  years,  and 
the  amount  pledged  and  expended  by  the  Society  in  their  support,  including  such  collec- 
tions  as  the  misstonaries  have  raised  on  the  fields  of  their  labor,  has  been  $16,606  66, 
wliile  the  amount  of  iaiwr  which  they  have  performed  has  been  about  166  years,  maldnff 
an  average  expense  to  the  Society  of  about  100  dollars  a  year,  for  the  support  of  ea^ 
missionary.  I  introduce  these  facts  in  this  connexion,  that  the  friends  of  the  American 
Home  Blisaionary  Society  may  see  to  what  extent  and  with  what  economy  the  Executive 
Committee  have  conducted  the  operations  of  the  Society  in  a  single  State  beyond  the 
Alleghanies,  while  they  contemplate  their  surprising  and  glorious  results,  as  exhibited 
from  year  to  year  in  the  Reports  of  the  Society,  and  fi-om  month  to  month  in  the  put)- 
fished  correspondence  of  the  missionaries.  \ 

"The  number  of  organized  Presbyterian  churches  and  congregations  in  Ohio,  is  probably 
twice  that  oi  the  ministers,  many  of  the  latter  having  the  care  of  two  or  three  congrega- 
tions each,  while  there  are  90  or  100  churches  in  the  State  destitute  of  preaching,  or 
only  furnished  with  occasional  supplies.  The  ministers  and  churches  of  the  Baptist  and 
Methodist  denominations  are  each  probably  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian, while  in  the  Episcopal  diocese  of  Ohio,  there  are  12  or  15  clergv,  and  about  the 
same  number  of  churches.  With  regard  to  the  aggregate  number  oi  ministers  of  the 
above  denominations,  it  is  not  possible  lor  me  to  speak  with  precise  accuracy.  But  I  am 
doubtless  safe  in  declaring,  that  all  the  efficient  ministers,  of  all  evangelical  denomina- 
tions, in  the  State  of  Ohio,  cannot  now  be  estimated  at  more  than  500.  Estimating^ 
tliereibre,  the  population  of  the  State  at  1,000,000,  and  supposing  1,000  hearers  to  attend 
statedly  on  the  preaching  of  each  of  the  above  ministers,  there  are  still,  in  that  single 
State,  not  less  than  500,000  of  the  people  destitute.  The  importance  of  having  the  In- 
Btructions  of  the  gospel  conveyed  to  this  immense  mass  of  immortal  mind,  is  doubted  by 
none  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  we  rejoice  that  by  many  it  is  beginning  to  be 
deeply  felt  The  means,  therefore,  by  which  this  may  be  effected  cannot  but  be  con- 
templated with  interest  by  all  who  pray  for  its  accomplishment.  Amone  the  most  prom- 
inent and  indispensable  oi  these  are  our  national  benevolent  societies,  wnose  eflbrts  have 
hitherto  been  so  signally  blessed.  But  the  local  provisions  in  each  State,  for  Uterary  and 
religioos  instruction,  are  not  second  in  importance  to  any  other  means  for  the  improve- 
ment and  sanctification  of  the  public  mind.*'* 

There  are  in  Kentucky  not  far  fi-om  600,000  inhabitants,  and  the  whole  supply  of 
Presbyterian  ministers  is  about  fifty,  and  these,  it  is  said,  are  one  fourth  of  the  whole 
nomber  of  ministers,  of  all  denominations,  in  the  State.  It  is  therefore  estimated  diat 
400,000  scMils  in  Kentucky,  are  destitute  of  the  stated  administration  of  the  gospel. 

The  Stales  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  extending  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico  to  Arkansas, 
and  finoffi  Alabama  to  Texas,  containing  an  extent  of  territory  580  miles  long,  and  860 
broad,  and  an  area  of  99,000  square  miles,  a  territory  one  third  larger  than  the  whole  of 
New  England,  with  a  population  of  at  least  500,000,  and  increasing,  especially  in  Louisi- 
ana, with  unexampled  rapidity,  enjoy  the  labors  of  not  more  than  18  or  20  Presbyterian 
and  Episcopal  ministers,  together  with  a  small  number  of  Methodists  and  Baptists.  Sup- 
posing the  latter  to  have  five  times  as  many  ministers  as  the  Presbyterians  and  Episcopa- 
lians, and  allowing  one  minister  to  a  thousand  souls,  100,000  of  the  population  may  be 
considered  as  supplied,  while  400,000  are  destitute  of  the  proper  means  of^instruction,  and 
many  of  tfaem  of  all  means.t 

Baptists.  The  following  table  has  been  prepared  from  the  Philadelphia  Baptist 
Tract  Magazine  for  January,  1890.  In  regard  to  some  of  the  Assodations  the  information 
is  not  of  so  recent  date  as  would  be  desirable.  Considerable  additions  ought  to  be  made, 
e^ecially  in  the  number  of  communicants. 

State,  J>ro,  JUnst.    JVb,  ChJu.      «A^.  Mn.  Comm. 


Alabama, 

12 

219 

130 

8,958 

Biisiisslppi, 

8 

58 

12 

1,714 

Louisiana, 

1 

28 

14 

1,021 

Arkansas, 

1 

8 

2 

88 

Tennessee, 

11 

214 

141 

11,971 

Kentucky, 

25 

442 

289 

87,520 

Ohio, 

14 

240 

140 

8,801 

Indiana, 

11 

181 

127 

6,513 

Illinois, 

6 

80 

69 

2,482 

Missouri, 

9 

HI 

67 

8,955 

Michigan, 
West  Virginia, 

1 

6 

2 

187 

5 

80 

50 

8,000 

West  Pennsylvania, 

2 
101 

35 

20 

1,500 

Total, 

1,701 

1,063 

92,655 

•  8m  fioms  IliBsi«Miar7,  Mareli,  1830,  pa 

.173,1731 

t  Ibid.  Se 

pC  1887,  pp.  78,  79l 

Conftrtnct. 

H7iiV/». 

Colortd, 

Pitteburg, 

22,427 

163 

Ohio.. 

86,064 

268 

Missouri. 

3,972 

414 

Illinois, 

22,021 

172 

Kentucky, 

22,074 

4,884 

Tenaessee, 

21,722 

3,248 

Hoistek), 

13.270 

2.182 

Miflsi&^ippi, 

11,765 

4,247 

89 

6 

107 

10 

80 

1 

74 

2 

92 

16 

loa 

1 

62 

4 

62 
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Allowing  for  (fae  additions  which  hare  onqiMstioBably  heen  mads  since  Aete  rotam 
ware  forwarded,  we  may  safely  state  the  number  of  Baptist  Associations  (obe  110 ;  of  church- 
e6>  1.800 ;  of  ministers,  1,120;  of  members  in  communion,  90,000. 

Methodists.  From  the  General  Minutes  of  the  several  Annual  Conferences  of  tfie 
Methodist  Epi$<copal  Church,  for  1830,  we  present  the  following  view  of  the  Conferences, 
within  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

bidiant.  Total.       Trm,Prtatk»     Stwrm. 

22,590 

213  36.545 

4,386 

22,198 

26,958 

736  25,706 

15,450 

3,243  19,255 

Total,  8  conferences ;  153,315  whites  in  connexion;  15,576  colored;  4,192  Indians; 
173,083  in  all ;  618  travelling  preachers ;  40  superannuated  preachers. 

CuiftnERLAND  Prjcsbyterians.  Iu  February,  1810,  the  Cumberland  Presbytery 
vas  ibrmed  in  Tennessee,  without  any  connexion  wUh  the  Presbyterian  Church,  princi- 
pally because  the  Synod  of  Kentucky  refused  to  set  aside  the  rule  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  which  requires  a  classical  education  as  a  qualification  for  licensure  to  preach  the 
gospel.  It  was  at  a  period  of  considerable  religious  excitement,  when  the  labors  of  clergy- 
men were  in  great  demand.  They  dissented,  in  some  respects,  from  the  Confession  of  Faith 
oif  the  General  Assembly,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  reprobation,  limited 
atonement,  &c.  At  first  there  were  bnt  nine  preachers  in  the  connexion,  fi>ur  only  of 
whom  were  ordained.  They  have  now  a  Synod  consisting  of  several  Presbyteries.  The 
additions  to  the  churches  in  this  Synod,  during  the  last  year  (1829)  were  nearly  3,500, 
about  1,000  of  whom  received  baptism.  The  number  of  preachers  is  much  smaller  than 
the  wants  of  the  denomination  require.  They  have  a  flourishing  College  at  Prince- 
town,  Ky.  They  also  maintain  one  missionary  at  Charity  Hall,  among  me  Chickasaw 
Indians.  They  are  making  eflbrts  more  and  more  to  establish  literary  institutions,  and 
extend  the  Uesiings  of  the  gospel. 

Protest AiifT  Episcopal  Church.  I.  Dieeese  of  OAto.  Philander  Chase,  D.  D. 
Bishop ;  W.  Sparrow.  Gambier.  Secretary ;  inferior  clergy,  fourteen.  II.  Dioeeu  of 
Mtssissrpjpiy  Secretary.  M.  W.  Ewing,  Natchez ;  four  clergymen.  Hi.  Dioceoe  of  Ken- 
tucky, four  clergymen.  IV.  Dioeete  of  Tennessee,  three  clergymen.  There  is  one 
Episcopal  clergyman  in  New  Orleans ;  two  in  jlfichican  Territory ;  one  in  Arkansas ; 
one  in  Missouri ;  two  in  Florida ;  and,  perhaps,  ten  in  Western  Virginia,  and  ten  in  West- 
em  Pennsylvania ;  in  Hljifty  one  Episcopal  clnrgyraen  in  the  Valley.  Bishop  Browne!!, 
of  Connecticut,  in  his-  recent  tour  through  tliese  cegions,  revived  a  number  of  decayed 
4^rches. 

Germ  Air  Reformed  Church.  The  Synod  of  the  German  Reibrmed  Church,  is 
composed  of  seven  classes.  Of  these,  the  Synod  of  Ohio,  and  a  part  of  the  Synod  of  W«st 
Pennsylvania,  fall  west  of  the  Alleehany  mountains.  The  Synod  of  Ohio  is  not  in  imme- 
diate connexion  with  the  General  Synod,  on  account  of  its  distance.  They  have  in  their 
connexion,  14  ordained  ministsrs,  one  candidate,  and  about  100  synod  congregations.  In 
this  church  one  minister  has,  usually,  the  care  of  several  congregations. 

Emaivctp ATORs.  lu  1805,  a  number  of  Baptist  ministers  and  churches  in  Kentudcy, 
took  decided  ground  against  negro  slavery,  both  in  principle  and  practice.  In  no  othet 
respect  do  they  differ  from  the  Calvinistic  B^tists.  Their  number  is  said  to  be  constantly 
increasing. 

TuNKERs.  This  sect  first  appeared  in  America  in  1719.  They  hoki  the  doctrine  of 
universal  salvation,  with  some  peculiar  modifications.  They  have,  probably,  40  or  50 
churches,  principally  in  the  Western  States. 

Shakers.  This  denomination  have  churches  at  Union  Village  and  Watervliet,  Ohio; 
and  at  Pleasant  Hill,  and  South  Union,  Kentucky. 

Papists.  The  number  of  Papal  Dioceses,  in  this. region,  is  six.  I.  Mobile,  compre- 
hending Alabama  and  West  Florida.  II.  New  Orleans,  including  the  States  of  Missis- 
sippi and  Louisiana.  III.  St  Louis,  comprehending  the  State  of  Missouri  and  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Arkansas.  IV.  Bardstown,  including  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Indiana,  and  Illinois. 
V.  Cincinnati,  including  the  State  of  Ohio,  v  I.  Detroit,  comprehending  the  Territory  of 
Michigan. 

1.  Mobile.  A  splendid  cathedral  has  just  been  erected  in  this  place.  About  two 
thirds  of  the  inhabitants  are  Papists.  The  Pope  has  recently  granted  a  considerable  sum 
to  Bishop  Portier,  to  assist  him  in  propagating  the  faith.    2.  J>rew  Orleans.    In  the  State 
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of  LooiaiBiM,  the  P^^tals  haore  afauMt  uiidl8tiu4>6d  imaeMfoa.  Tlie  State  iB^iriabd  into 
abave  twenty  ecclesiastical  parishes,  most  <if  which  are  provided  widi  priests.  The 
Cttholic  ladies  of  New  Orieans  have  recently  erected  a  church  for  public  benefit,  which 
cost  $25,000.  They  have  a  flourishing  College  at  New  Orleans,  and  a  large  Lanoastrim 
school.  Nnmeroiis  convents  and  nunneries  are  established  in  various  parts  of  ibe  State. 
There  are  but  four  Protestant  churches  in  the  State.  8.  St,  Louis^  About  one  third  of 
tbe  inhabitaiitB  eC  St  liouis  are  Papists.  A  Catholic  College  has  just  been  estabyshed 
here.  At  St.  Charles  and  other  places  in  tbe  Stale,  Cathottcs  and  Catholic  iustitotiom 
are  found.  In  the  two  dioceses  of  St.  Louis  and  New  Orieans,  the  number  of  {iriesis  is 
mofe  than  100.  miey  have  one  theological  seminary,  two  colleges,  several  schools  for 
beys,  and  10  consents,  in  which  are  ^W  pupils.  4.  BardBtnton,  There  are  21  priests 
la  Keotttcky,  SO  congregations,  besides  many  scattered  families.  In  the  other  States 
in  (he  diocese,  there  are  but  few  Papal  congregations.  5.  CineinMLH,  A  cathedral  is 
building  at  Cincinnati,  90  feet  long,  and  45  feet  wide.  Eleven  churches  are  built  hi 
Ohio,  and  two  are  in  prospect.  Preparations  are  making  ibr  building  a  seminary.  Bishop 
Fenwick,  of  Cincinnati,  began  with  five  communicants ;  in  1827,  he  had  900.  The  Pa- 
pists say  that  their  numbers  are  rapidly  increasing  in  Cincinnati,  and  in  the  State  at  large, 
not  only  from  the  arrival  of  foreigners,  but  by  frequent  conversions.  6.  Detroit  At 
Maddaaw  they  have  a  chajpel  and  a  small  congregation.  About  46  miles  from  Mackinaw 
are  300  CatfioUc  Indians,  of  the  Ottawa  tribe.  In  this  diocese  are  six  houses  for  worship, 
and,  aocarding  to  the  estimate  of  Protestants,  4,000  Papists.  The  Papists,  however,  reckon 
7,000,  inclndug  for  traders. 

Generj^i.  Summa&y. 

Veuominatwn,  Ministers,  Churches,  Communitants, 

Presbyterians,  614  924  60,407 

Methodists,  638*  1,500  173,0831 

Baptist  1,063  1,701  80,000 

Protestant  Episcopal,  61  60^  2,000^ 

Cumberiand  Presbyterians,  40t  70t  7,000^ 

Other  smaU  Sectji,  70|  200  16,000^ 

Papists,  130  130 

Total,  (not  including  the  Papists,  nor  the  local  Methodist  preachers,)  ministers,  2,478; 

churches,  4,465 ;  communicants  or  members,  848,490. 
The  whole  population  of  the  Vdley  of  the  Mississippi  may  be  estimated  at  4,000,000. 

A  general  distribution  of  them  may  be  made  in  the  following  manner,  with  tolerable 

accuracy. 

Denomxnaium,  Poptdatum, 

Methodist, *        .         800,000 

Baptist, 700,000 

Presbyterian, 660,000 

Papal,  460,000 

Protestant  Episcopal, 60,000 

Cumberland  Presbyterians,      ......  80,000 

Several  smaller  sects, 100,000 

Total,  2,730,000 

Leaving  about  1,300,000  who  are  not  attached  to  any  religious  sect. 


TI.    SK£TCH  OF  RECENT  BENEYOLEN T  EFFORTS. 

CoLowizATioa*^  Society.  Several  causes  have  conspired  to  render  this  Society  pop- 
oJar  at  the  West.  The  decided  friendship,  and  active  cooperation  of  the  great  statesman 
rf  Kentucky,  Henry  Clay,  is  not  the  least  Important.  He  has  appeared,  on  several 
occasions,  as  the  warm,  fearless,  eloquent  advocate  of  the  rights  of  the  colored  pop- 
Illation.  His  speech,  on  the  17th  of  December  last,  before  the  Kentucky  Colonization 
Society,  is  wortny  of  universal  diffusion.  Another  cause  of  the  popularity  of  the  Society, 
»  the  wish  which  is  becoming  very  general,  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and 
other  States,  to  be  delivered  from  the  slave  system.  They  are  becoming  more  and  more 
iware  of  the  indisputable  truth,  that  slave  labor  is  a  curse  to  the  soil,  on  which  it  is  ex- 
pended. 

In  July,  1829,  Mr.  Josiah  F.  Polk  commenced  an  agency  for  the  Society  in  the  west- 
ern States.    He  travelled  over  a  great  part  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Virginia, 

«  TraT«llin;  pnaehora.     t  Meinbert  or  the  Methodivt  connozi<m.     |  Estimated. 
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North  Caroliiia,  considerable  portions  of  Indiana,  and  Alabama,  and  visited  every  county 
in  Tennessee.  He  travelled  about  700  miles  in  the  staee  coach,  and  6,000  on  horseback ; 
organized  30  Auxiliary  Societies,  three  of  wliich  are  State  Societies,  Indiana,  Alabama, 
and  Tennessee :  26  of  the  above  Societies  are  in  the  slave  States. 

The  State  Society  in  Kentucky  is  making  the  most  vigorous  eflbrts,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  agents,  to  visit  every  county  in  the  State.  Mr.  Polk  says,  "  That  the  colored 
population  is  considered  by  ue  people  of  Tennessee  and  Alabama,  in  general,  as  an  im- 
mense evil.  He  saw  several  large  and  wealthy  planters  preparing  to  remove  to  Texas, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  tiieir  slaves  were  unprofitable.  Mr.  Polk  received  donations 
and  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  about  $2,500.  The  Rev.  Henry  B.  Bascom,  Preadent 
of  Madison  College,  Pa.,  also  performed  a  very  successful  agency,  raising  in  Kentucky 
alone  nearly  $800.  State  auxiliaries  exist,  we  believe,  in  all  the  western  States,  with 
the  exception  of  Missouri,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana.  Many  individuals  in  these  States 
entertain  the  decided  opinion,  that  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  general  government  lib- 
erally to  patronize,  from  the  national  treasury,  the  plan  of  African  colonization.  Were 
the  question  to  be  tried  in  Congress,  we  should  anticipate  a  very  general  vote  in  its  fkvw 
from  the  western  representatives. 

American  Education  Society.  In  November,  1829,  the  Rev.  Franklin  Y.  Vail, 
formerly  of  Bridgeport,  Ct.,  commenced  his  labors  as  an  agent  of  this  Society,  in  the  great 
Western  Valley ;  his  particular  location  being  at  Cincinnati.  Mr.  Vail  has  visited  many 
parts  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  &c. ;  and  has  met  with  uniform  and  encouraging  suc- 
cess. In  his  tours,  he  has  seen  from  50  to  80  young  men,  a  majority  of  whom,  through 
his  instrumentality,  will  probably  at  least  attempt  a  course  of  study  preparatory  to  the 
ministry.  At  the  close  of  March,  1880,  Mr.  Vail  had  collected  about  $1,200,  besides 
securing  a  prospective  legacy  of  $2,000.  In  June,  Mr.  Vail  reported  that  twelve  tempo- 
rary scholarships  ($75  a  year  for  seven  years)  had  been  secured  in  Cincinnati,  and  fifteen 
in  Chillioothe,  Circleville,  Columbus,  Granville,  Newark,  and  several  smaller  towns, 
most  of  which  are  in  the  bounds  of  the  Chlllicothe  Presbytery.  In  about  nine 
months,  Mr.  Vail  was  instrumental,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  in  securing  forty  temporary 
scholarships ;  twenty  of  them  in  Cincinnati,  and  most  of  the  others  in  Ohio,  amounting  in 
all  to  three  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Mr.  Vail,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  agency,  has  met 
with  many  circumstances  of  great  interest,  showing  tiiat  the  work  of  preparing  men  for 
the  ministry,  is  one  of  vital  importance  to  all  the  great  interests  of  the  western  regions. 
He  remarks,  that  probably  no  branch  of  the  Christian  enterprize,  which  has  been  pre- 
sented before  the  western  churches  and  ministers,  has  excited  so  deep  and  lively  an  in- 
terest, and  secured  so  cheerful  a  cooperation,  as  the  cause  of  education  for  the  ministry. 
The  peculiar  features  of  the  American  Education  Society — ^the  loaning  system,  with  the 
smallness  of  appropriations,  presenting  the  most  powerful  motives  to  industry,  economy, 
and  self-denial ;  and  the  plan  of  high  accountability,  and  of  pastoral  supervision, — have 
called  forth  a  spontaneous  and  almost  uniform  expression  of  approbation  from  the  friends 
of  religion,  wherever  made  known  in  the  West 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  as  showing  the  benevolence  of  the  Christians  of  Cincinnati, 
that  during  the  year  previous  to  that  m  which  they  subscribed  twenty  temporary  scholar- 
ships to  the  Elducation  Society,  they  had  raised  $40,000  for  churches,  $6,000  for  the 
Lane  Seminary,  $2,000  for  a  Bible  and  Tract  Depository,  besides  considerable  sums  for 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Missions,  City  Missions,  Sabbath  Schools,  &c.  The  greater  part 
was  done  by  three  Presbyterian  churches. 

A  Society  for  the  State  of  Indiana,  was  formed  at  Hanover,  Jefferson  Co.,  on  the  27th 
of  January,  1830.    Auxiliary  Societies  are  to  be  formed  through  the  State. 

In  October,  1829,  the  Rev.  Ansel  R.  Clark  proceeded  to  the  Western  Reserve,  in  Ohio, 
to  labor  as  an  agent  This  territory  contains  100,000  inhabitants,  mostiy  descendants  of 
the  New  England  Pilffrims.  The  number  of  Presbyterian  ministers  is  about  60,  and  the 
churches  over  100.  While  the  Reserve  contains  but  one  eighth  of  the  territory,  it  has 
one  third  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  and  churches  of  the  whole  State  of  Ohio.  In 
October,  1829,  the  Western  Reserve  Branch  of  the  American  Education  Society,  was 
formed  at  Hudson.  In  August,  1830,  during  the  session  of  the  Presbytery  of  Michigan, 
an  Education  Society  was  formed  for  that  territory,  auxiliary  to  the  Western  Reserve 
Branch.  From  eighteen  hundred  to  ttoo  thousand  dollars  have  been  subscribed,  in  the 
Reserve,  during  ten  months  of  the  year  commencing^  Oct  1829 ;  a  considerable  part  of  it 
has  been  paid.  At  one  time,  $500  were  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Branch.  Mr.  Clark 
has  been  the  means  of  accomplishing  great  good  in  this  interesting  region.  The  Direc- 
tors of  the  Society  have  lately  appointed  him  a  permanent  agent,  to  lab^r  in  the  Reserve, 
and  in  Michigan. 

American  Tract  Society.    Previously  to  May,  1827,  Tracts  to  the  value  of  only 

f700  had  reached  the  States  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  During  the  year  1827-8, 
racts  exceeding  that  value  were  gratuitously  distributed  in  those  States.  The  whole 
amount  of  remittances,  during  that  year,  from  Auxiliaries  beyond  the  Alleghanies,  was 
$8,008.  In  the  same  States,  66  Auxiliary  Societies  were  in  operation.  On  the  19th  of 
November,  1828,  Rev.  Oman  Eastman,  Secretary  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  in  Bos- 
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toD,  was  appointed  permanent  agent  in  the  Valley  of  the  Missiasippi.  From  $1,000  to 
$2,000  were  raised  in  Boston  and  in  the  vicinity,  to  aid  him  in  Uie  prosecution  of  his 
work.  Five  able  assistants  accompanied  him.  The  results  of  their  labors  were  most  ani- 
mating. During  the  year,  Auxiliaries  in  that  region  remitted  $5,528,  for  Tracts  at  cost 
Eight  hundred  thousand  pages  were  distributed  gratuitously.  Eleven  millions  of 
pages  of  these  messengers  of  salvation  were  sent  into  the  Valley  during  the  year.  More 
than  $1,100  were  subscribed  in  Cincinnati.  Abundant  encouragement  was  furnished 
of  the  great  and  immediate  utility  of  these  labors.  Editions  of  the  Christian  Almanac 
were  printed  at  Pitt<<burg,  Pa. ;  Huntsvillc,  Tuscaloasa,  and  Washington,  Alab. ;  New 
Orleans,  La. ;  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  Lexington,  Ky. ;  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  During  the 
year  1829-30,  twelve  Auxiliaries  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  remitted  from  $10,000 
to  $11,000.  The  Auxiliary  at  Cincinnati  remitted  $2,196  44.  It  has  57  Auxiliaries. 
At  a  special  meeting  in  New  Orleans,  $(»81  were  subscribed.  Six  agents  labored  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi  during  the  year.  In  those  parts  of  the  State  of  Mississippi 
where  Societies  could  not  be  formed,  more  than  100,000  pages  of  Tracts  were  gratuitously 
distributed.  For  New  Orleans  and  the  vicinity,  500,000  pages  were  granted.  Perma- 
nent depositories  are  established  in  almost  all  the  principal  towns.  The  whole  amount  of 
Tracts  sent  into  those  regions  the  last  year,  were  24,099300  pages,  of  which  2,655,067 
were  for  gratuitous  distribution.  The  total  receipts  from  the  same  portion  of  country, 
were  $14^27  13,  about  all  in  payment  for  Tracts. 

American  Home  Missionary  Societt.  During  the  first  year  after  its  forma- 
tion, 182&-7,  it  employed  16  missionaries  in  Ohio,  4  in  Michigan,  3  in  Indiana,  2  in  Ten- 
nessee, 4  in  Kentucky,  2  in  Illinois,  3  in  Missouri,  1  in  Louisiana — 35  in  all.  In  the  sec- 
ond year  of  its  labors,  27  missionaries  were  employed  in  Ohio,  9  in  Indiana,  5  in  Michi- 
S in,  5  in  Missouri,  4  in  Kentucky,  3  in  Illinois,  and  3  in  other  States — 56  in  all.  From 
e  western  States  about  $300  or  $400  were  contributed  to  the  funds.  During  the  third 
year,  1828-9,  48  missionaries  were  employed  in  Ohio,  12  in  Indiana,  8  in  Illinois,  6  in 
Missouri,  6  in  Michigan  Territory,  and  li  in  other  States  and  Territories — 81  in  all. 
About  $700  or  $800  were  contributed  in  those  States.  During  the  last  year,  1829-30, 
62  missionaries  were  employed  in  Ohio,  90  congregations  and  missionary  districts 
supplied,  and  $9,285  pledged  by  the  Society,  for  the  support  of  the  missionaries 
employed  there.  In  Indiana,  18  missionaries,  26  missionary  districts,  and  $3,367 
pledged.  In  Louisiana,  3  missionaries,  4  congregations,  and  $1,000  pledged.  In  Illinois, 
12  missionaries,  15  congregations,  and  $2,236  pledged.  In  Michigan  Territory,  10  mis- 
sionaries, 14  missionary  congregations,  and  $1,287  pledged.  In  the  other  western  States, 
19  missionaries,  28  congregations,  and  about  $3,700  pledged. 

In  February,  1830,  a  Committee  of  Agency  was  established  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The 
Western  Committee  will  correspond  with  the  Eastern,  and  with  such  other  organizations 
as  shall  choose  to  cooperate  with  it ;  and  thus  the  strength  of  the  western  churches  will 
be  combined  with  the  resources  of  their  friends  on  the  Atlantic  slope,  to  plant  the  stan- 
dard of  the  cross  of  Christ  in  every  township  in  the  nation. 

Board  or  Missions  or  the  General  Assembly.  Of  the  missionaries  employed 
by  this  Board  in  1829-30,  45  labored  in  Ohio,  11  in  Indiana,  42  in  Alabama,  6  in  Ken- 
tucky, 6  in  Tennessee,  4  in  Illinois,  5  in  Mississippi,  3  in  Missouri,  1  in  the  North  West- 
em  Territory — 88  in  all.  The  whole  number  of  Auxiliaries,  at  present,  is  350.  More 
than  100  of  them  were  organized  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  North  Carolina,  in  the  six 
months  before  May  last 

American  Temperance  Socibtt.  The  Temperance  reformation  has  very  much 
extended  its  Influence  at  the  West  In  the  last  annual  report  of  the  American  Tempe- 
rance Society,  it  is  mentioD^d  that  there  were  8  Societies  in  Alabama,  30  in  Ohio,  9  in 
Kentucky,  5  in  Tennessee,  4  in  Miasissippi,  13  in  Indiana,  1  in  Illinois,  3  in  Michigan,  1 
in  Missouri — 74  in  all.  Doubtless  these  reports  were  very  imperfect  It  is,  perhaps, 
safe  to  say  that  there  are  ttoo  hundred  Temperance  Associations  in  the  Central  Valley, 
at  the  present  time.  On  the  supposition  that  these  Societies  embrace,  on  an  average,  100 
members  each,  the  whole  number  who  have  renounced  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  will  be 
20,000 :  or  if  the  average  number  be  150,  30,000. 

American  Bible  Society.  From  the  last  report  of  this  Society,  we  gather  the 
fioikiwtng  facts.  Ohia — Three  counties,  Washington,  Cayahoga,  and  Portage,  have  com- 
pleted the  supply  within  their  respective  limits.  So  much  has  been  accomplished  to- 
wards the  supply  of  this  State,  that  it  is  believed  that  the  remainder  of  the  work  will  be 
performed  before  May,  1831.  In  1829-30,  23,171  books  were  sent  to  Ohio,  12,944  of 
which  wcro  entire  Bibles.  Kentucky — The  Louisville  Bible  Society  has  supplied,  or  is 
about  supplying,  six  counties.  Three  agents  have  been  employed  in  the  State.  There 
is  strong  ground  to  hope  that  all  the  families  will  be  supplied  with  Bibles,  by  the  desig- 
nated time.  19,810  books  were  sent  to  this  State,  14,405  of  which  were  entire  Bibles. 
ThmeMee — Much  remains  to  be  done  in  supplying  this  State.  10,404  books  were  for- 
warded to  this  State,  6,757  of  which  were  entire  Bibles.    Three  agents  were  employed. 
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In  East  Tennessee,  Ifae  Bible  cause  has  been  more  than  usually  prosperous.  huUana — 
The  Rev.  Isaac  Reed,  of  Bloomington,  undertook  to  explore  and  supply  (the  Society  fur- 
nishing him  with  Bibles)  9  counties.  A  State  Society  has  been  formed.  In  many  coun- 
ties, the  destitution  is  represented  to  be  ereat  Hie  population  is  rapidly  increasing,  and 
every  inducement  is  present^  to  the  friends  of  the  Bible,  to  make  exertions  fi>r  its  divi- 
sion. 14,408  books  were  sent  to  the  State,  7,791  of  which  were  entire  Bibles.  lUxnou^^ 
Bond  and  Madison  counties  are  supplied.  The  Bible  Society  of  the  State,  formed  nearly 
two  years  since,  has  manifested  an  earnest  disposition  to  aid  the  Bible  eflbrt,  but  has  been 
prevented  for  want  of  agents.  MisBOuri — In  the  county  of  St.  Louis,  400  Bibles  have 
Deen  disti-ibuted,  and  the  destitute  supplied.  Washington  and  Cape  Girardeau  counties, 
and  St.  Charles,  are  making  efforts  to  supply  their  destitute.  Eight  Auxiliaries  are  in  a 
languishing  condition,  and  g^reatly  need  an  agent  The  rest  of  the  State  is  without  Aux- 
iliaries, and,  to  a  lamentable  degree,  without  Bibles.  452  entire  Bibles  only  were  sent 
to  this  State,  during  the  last  year.  Alabama — ^Franklin  county  has  been  supplied.  In 
one  county,  418  destitute  families  were  found ;  in  another,  647.  To  supply  the  rapidly 
increasing  number  of  Sabbath  school  children,  1,600  small  Testaments  were  circulated. 
2,222  books  were  ordered  to  Alabama,  1,S64  of  which  were  entire  Bibles.  Missitsippi — 
There  are  in  this  State  but  two  Auxiliaries  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  though  the 
State  Society  itself  has  several.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  State  will  be  supplied. 
1,189  books  have  been  sent,  463  of  which  were  entire  Bibles.  Louisiana — ^The  object 
of  supplying  the  entire  State  is  before  the  consideration  of  the  State  Society.  The  Upper 
Faubourg  of  New  Orleans  has  been  supplied  ;  and  agents  were  engaged  in  making  di^- 
butions  through  the  State.  1,950  books  were  sent  Arkansai  Territory — ^Three  Aux- 
iliaries exist  in  this  Territory — one  of  them  the  Arkansas  Bible  Society.  818  books  have 
been  sent  to  the  Territory.  Michigan — Three  Auxiliaries  have  been  formed  in  this 
Territory.  That  of  Monroe  county  has  supplied  the  destitute  within  its  bounds,  and 
given  a  donation  of  $50  towards  the  general  supply.    630  books  have  been  forwarded. 

Ohio,  68  Auxiliaries ;  Kentucky,  30 ;  Indiana,  84 ;  Illinois,  24 ;  Mississippi,  3 ;  JLouisi- 
ana,  2 ;  Michigan,  4 ;  Alabama,  7 ;  Missouri,  17 ;  Arkansas,  3. — ^Total,  192. 

By  the  late  '<  Monthly  Extracts"  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  it  appears,  that  in  the 
six  New  England  States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,  the  sup- 
ply is  nearly  completed.  Strong  expectations  are  indulged,  that  the  supply  will  bo  com- 
pleted in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and 
Ohio,  before  April  next.    Much  will  be  left  to  be  done  in  the  remaining  States. 

American  Sunday  School  Union.  The  following  table,  from  the  last  annual 
report,  contains  some  of  the  more  important  facts,  in  reference  to  this  subject 

State,                        SehooU,  Teach,  SeheU        Teh.pr.rel.    8ch,de.  FoU.  Lik 

Alabama,  26  280  1,658  19  14  1,469 

Mississippi,  9  47  316 

Louisiana,  6  86  570 

Tennessee,  48  839  2,942  5  26  850 

Kentucky,  20  263  1,697  18  8  1,321 

Ohio,  276  2,313  16,910  67  96  14,647 

Indiana,  100  741  5,651  6  8  6,900 

III.  and  Missouri,  106  472  3,697  6,000 

Arkansas,  2  18  146  6  150 

Michigan,  1  23  161  1  1  390 

W.  Virginia,  estim.     20  200  2,000  10  10  1,000 

W.  Penn.  estim.  100  1,000  6,000  60  50  8,000 


Total,  709  5,572  43,659  181  211  35,117 

Thirteen  Auxiliary  Sabbath  schools  exist  in  Alabama ;  5  in  Mississippi ;  3  in  Louisi- 
ana ;  9  in  Tennessee ;  16  in  Kentucky ;  54  in  Ohio ;  4  in  Indiana ;  1  in  Missouri  and 
Illinois ;  2  in  Arkan<ias ;  1  in  Michigan ;  probably  10  in  Western  Virginia ;  and  20  in 
Western  Pennsylvania. 

Important  Measures.  On  the  25lh  of  May,  1830,  the  Rev.  Francis  Wayland,  jr.  D.  D. 
President  of  Brown  University,  preached  a  sermon  in  behalf  of  the  American  Sunday 
School  Union,  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  "  Encouragements  to  Religious  Eflfort"  It  is 
characterized  by  powerful  original  thought,  and  enforced  by  animated  appeals.  In  his 
closing  page,  the  preacher  remarked,  "  That  the  efl^cts  of  the  decbions  oi  the  audience, 
whom  he  was  addressing,  might  be  felt  in  the  remotest  hamlet  of  the  land.  To  us  is 
offered  the  high  honor  of  commencing  this  work,  in  a  manner  that  shall  give  the  cheer- 
ing promise  of  its  successful  completion ;  and  of  awakening  this  new  world  to  welcome 
the  first  beams  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness." 

On  the  day  succeeding  that  on  which  this  sermon  was  delivered,  at  die  anniversary 
services  of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union,  the  following  resolution,  offered  by  the 
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Rev.  Thomas  M'Auley,  D.  D.  LL.  D.  of  Philadelphia,  and  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Lyman 
Beecher,  D.  D.  of  Boston,  was  adopted  by  a  numerous  vote,  expressed  by  the  rising  of  a 
congregation  of  more  than  2,000  people. 
"jResofo€d,  That  the  American  Sunday  School  Union,  in  reliance  upon 

DIVINE  AID,  WILL,  WITHIN  TWO  YEARS,  ESTABLISH  A  SUNDAY  ScHOOL  IN 
EVERY  DESTITUTE  PLACE  WHERE  IT  IS  PRACTICABLE,  THROUGHOUT  THE  VaL- 
LEY  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI." 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  a  meeting  was  held  in  Philadelphia,  at  which  Robert 
Ralston,  Esq.  presided,  and  which  was  addressed,  with  great  animation  and  effect,  by 
several  distinguished  laymen  and  clergymen.  Considerable  subscriptions  were  made  in 
behalf  of  the  object  On  the  Monday  following,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  then  in  session,  passed  a  vote  earnestly  commending  the  subject  to  the 
attentioQ  of  the  churches.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  another  meeting  was  held, 
and  various  gentlemen  pledged  the  following. 

To  form  150  schools. 

To  supply  32  counties  (exclusive  of  the  160  schools). 

To  labor  to  the  amount  of  three  years,  and  to  pay  ^12,000  in  money. 

Various  resolutions  were  offered,  one  among  others,  recommending  to  all  friends  of  the 
cause,  to  offer  unceasing  prayers  that  God  would  raise  up  and  qualify  competent  teachers 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

A  third  meeting  was  held  on  the  4th  of  June,  Hon.  William  Milnor,  Mayor  of  the  city, 
in  the  chair.    The  following  was  a  part  of  the  results. 

Female  Society  of  St  Andrew's  church, $  200 

Four  gentlemen  in  behalf  of  First  Presbyterian  church,  .        .        .       2,000 

From  ten  ladies, 60 

From  Dr.  M'Auley's  church,  in  addition  to  $6,000  previously  pledged,  500 

The  whole  amount  pledged  at  this  meeting,  was  more  than  ^6,000. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  June  9th,  a  very  large  meeting  was  held  at  the  Masonic  Hall, 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  at  which  his  Honor  Chancellor  Walworth  presided.  Subscrip- 
tions and  donations  were  made  to  the  amount  of  $11,456.  On  Saturday,  June  21st,  a 
second  meeting  was  held.  Judge  Piatt  presiding.  It  was  addressed  by  various  gentle- 
men, among  whom  was  Hon.  Theodore  Frelin^uysen,  of  New  Jersey.  The  subscrip- 
tions and  donations  amounted  to  $2,429,  which,  added  to  that  collected  at  the  previous 
meeting,  amounted  to  $15,229,  maidng  the  sums  collected  in  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, about  $40,000. 

One  young  lady,  in  New  York,  subscribed  more  than  they  all.    " has  no 

money,  but  subscribes  herself,  to  go  as  a  teacher  wherever  called  for.'' 

These  proceedings  were  warmly  approved  and  seconded  by  the  Dutch  Reformed,  Bap- 
tist, Methodist,  and  other  denominations,  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  About  $700  or  $800 
were  collected  by  the  Baptist  churches  in  Philadelphia;  $600  were  subscribed  at  a 
meeting  of  the  General  Association  of  Massachusetts ;  $500  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  $215  in 
the  Union  church.  New  York  city.  t^>nsiderable  sums  have  been  subscribed  in  various 
places,  in  the  western  country,  particularly  at  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  and  Lexington.  A 
number  of  agents,  and  a  still  larger  number  of  Sabbath  school  teachers,  have  left  New 
England,  and  the  middle  States,  for  the  western  regions.  The  great  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  Ine  perfect  success  of  this  great  enterprise,  is  the  lamentable  deficiency  in  the  number 
of  ministers  of  the  gospel.  Sabbath  schools,  unless  permanently  established,  (which 
cannot  be  done  very  well  without  a  k)cal  ministry,)  will  fail  of  answering  a  very  valuable 
purpose. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  about  $eventy 
Sahbath  School  SocietieSy  auxiliary  to  the  Sunday  School  Union  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  Some  of  these  Auxiliaries  include  a  presiding  Elder's  district,  some  cir- 
cuits, and  others  villages.  Of  course,  there  are  several  individual  schools  included  in 
most,  if  not  all  ^ese  Auxiliary  Societies.  It  is  thought  that  there  are  not  less  than  600 
schools  attached  to  these  several  Auxiliaries,  including  probably  about  30,000  children. 
The  Methodist  preachers  were  the  pioneers  in  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  inhabitants 
of  the  western  regions,  extending  their  labors  in  a  ratio  with  the  incroase  and  extension 
of  the  inxitier  settlements.* 


Vn.    OBNERAIi  VIEWS,  OR  RELATIVE   IMPORTANCE   COM- 
PAREI>  VTITH  OTHER  PORTIONS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

1.  Ark  A,  OK  SnpSRFiciAi<  Contsnts.    Estimating  the  whole  area  of  the  United 
States  at  two  millions  four  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  we  may  give  three  hundred 

*  See  Methodist  Christian  Advocato  and  Joarnd. 
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and  fifty  thousaDd  to  the  Atlantic  slope ;  five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  to  the  Pacific, 
and  fifteen  hundred  thousand  to  the  Central  Valley.  Estimating  the  whole  area  at  two 
millions  of  square  miles,  we  may  assign  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  to  the  Atlantic 
regions,  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  to  the  Pacific,  and  thirteen  hundred  thousand  to 
the  Central  regions.*  VlThatever  estimate  may  be  made,  we  may  safely  say  that  the 
Central  Division  oontains  nearly  three  fourths  of  the  land  area  of  the  United  States. 


2.  Comparison  in  the  Length  of  the  Rivers. 


Atkmtic  Slope. 

Lvngih. 

Coonecticut,      .    .    .  4(i0 

IIudaoQ, 3!24 

Delaware,    ....  305 

Poloiiiac,       ....  290 

&>us(iuebanua,    .    .    .  340 

James, COO 


Missisrippi  Valley, 

Length, 
3,000 
3,000 
1,350 
2,000 


Pacific  Slope. 


Mississippi, 
Missouri,  . 
Ohio,  .  . 
Arkansas,  . 
Red,  .  . 
Wiiile,  .  . 
I'ennessee, 
Cumberland, 


Columbia, 

Lewis's, 

Clark's, 


Length, 

1,000 

800 

500 


1,500 

1,200 

1,200 

700 


S.  Internal  Improvements,  or  amount  of  money  expended  in  each  State  and 
Territory  of  the  United  States,  upon  works  of  internal  improvement,  paid  from  the 
Treasury  oftlie  United  States,  from  the  adoption  oftlte  Federal  Constitution,  to  Oct, 
Ist,  1828. 


AtlatUic  Slates. 

Mame, 511,724  00 

Massachusetts, 104.042  46 

Conueclicul, 2,009  97 

Rhode  Island, 195  19 

New  York, 68,148  45 

Pennsylvania, 39,728  32 

Delaware, 307,104  01 

Maryland 10,000  00 

Virginia, 150/)00  00 

Norlh  Carolina, 1,000  00 


Total, 


5694,012  39 


Western  States, 

Kentucky, 590,000  00 

Tennessee, 4^200  00 

Ohio 390,159  03 

Indiana, 108,623  88 

Illinois, 8,000  00 

Mississippi, 49,385  52 

Alabama, 81,762  78 

Missouri, 22,702  24 

Arkansas, 44,690  74 

Michigan, 48,607  95 

Florida, 79,902  91 

Roads,  canals,  surveys,  &,c.  )  «  ^ki  ejv\  r<)> 
nearly  all  m  West.  Stales.  J  ^^^>^^  bS 


Total, 


53,585,534  67 


Expended  in  the  Atlantic  States,  six  hundred  and  ninety-four  thousand  and  twelve  dol- 
lars, and  thirty-nine  cents ;  in  the  Central  Valley,  three  millions  five  hundred  eighty- 
five  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars,  and  sixty-seven  cents. 

4.    Comparative  View  or  the  Militia,  in  the  years  1811  and  1827. 


Allantic. 

1811. 

Maine, 

New  Hampshire,     .    .  24,805 

Massachusetts,     .    .    .  70,710 

Rhode  Island,      .    .    .  4,200 

Connecticut,   ....  20,384 

Vermont 20.439 

New  York 95,324 

New  Jersey 33,740 

Penns}'lvania,     .    .    .  74,074 

Delaware,      ....  8,346 

Marvland,      ....  33,410 

Virginia, 63,429 

North  Carolina,  .    .    .  50,177 

South  Carolina,  .    .    .  32.958 

Georgia, 25,243 

District  of  Columbia,   .  2,245 


1827. 
40,209 
30,159 
54,935 

9,460 

25,581 

25,731 

150,027 

42,283 

127,775 

7,451 
40,091 
80.662 
()0,l)60 
36.429 
25,729 

2,317 


Western, 


Alabama,  . 

Mississippi, 

Louisiana, 

Tennessee, 

Kentucky, 

Ohio,     .    . 

Indiana, 

Illinois, 

Missouri,     . 

Michig-ao    . 

Arkansas,  . 

West  Pennsj^lvania, 

West  Virginia,    . 


1811. 

1327. 

23,000 

2,151 

12,274 

5,945 

5,291 

16,822 

42,685 

40,599 

70,266 

28,099 

110,364 

2,067 

37,787 

8,310 

3,824 

1,028 

1,503 

2,028 

20,000 

40,000 

16,000 

20,000 

133,711        376,632 


561,024  773,526 

Militia  in  AUantic  Slates,  in  1811,    .  561.024 

**  **  "  1827,    .  773,526 

Increase  in  15  years, 212,502 


Militia  in  Western  States,  in  1811,    .    133,711 

"  «'  1827,    .    876,632 

Increase  in  15  years, 242,9^1 


*  Tbero  is  coniiderable  diversity,  efpecially  in  regard  to  the  unorganised  Territories,  in  the  ettimatoe  of 
dilTerent  geographers.    We  have  given  too  smaU  an  estimate  of  the  valley,  on  p.  117. 
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6.  CovPA&ATiTS  View  of  Psriodical  Journals,  1828. 


jftlaitf  te  SlUtf«c 

MaasacbusetUy 

New  Hampshire, 

Wrmont, 

Rhode  Island, 

CoDoecUcut, 

New  York, 

New  Jenejf 

Fenosylvauia, 

Delaware, 

Maiytaod. 

Diatrict  of  Columbia, 

Vii^inia, 

North  Carolina, 

South  Carolina, 

Georpa, 


1775.        1610. 


7 
1 

2 
4 
4 


2 
2 
3 
1 


32 
12 
14 

7 
11 
66 

8 
71 

9 

21 
6 
23 
10 
10 
13 


1888. 
29 
78 
17 
21 
14 
33 

161 
22 

185 

4 

37 

9 

34 
20 
16 
18 


Western  Statu. 
Florida, 
Alabama, 
Mississippi, 
l^Uisiiina, 
Tennessee, 
Kentucky, 
Ohio, 
Indiana, 
Michigan, 
Ilhnois, 
Missouri, 
Arkansas, 
Cherokee  Nation, 


1775u 


1810. 
1 

4 
10 

6 
17 
14 


1898. 

10 

6 

9 

8 

23 

66 

17 

2 

4 

5 

1 

1 


6.  Growth  or  the  whole  UifiTEo  States.  That  part  of  the  United  States  em- 
braced by  the  census  of  1820,  comprised  an  area  of  600,000  square  mites,  within  a  trifling 
fraction ;  nor  has  the  subsequent  extension  of  population,  in  the  last  8  years,  materially 
enlarc;ed  the  actually  inhabited  territory.  If  we  therefore  assume  600,000  square  miles 
as  the  really  populated  part  of  the  United  States,  and  in  round  numbers  suppose  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  to  be  13,000,000,  the  distributive  population  would  be 
only  22  to  the  square  mile. 

The  following  table  gives  the  estimated  progressive  population  of  the  United  States, 
from  the  first  census,  in  1790,  to  1940,  or  through  a  period  of  6  generations,  of  30  years 
each.  Hie  basis  of  calculation  is  the  ratio  of  increase  from  1790  to  ISOO,  from  1800  to 
1810,  from  1810  to  1820.  This  ratio  is  3^  per  cent.  To  be  in  moderate  limits,  however. 
3  per  cent  is  assumed  alter  1840. 


Affregate. 

White. 

Colored. 

1790 

3,929,328 

1800 

5,399,026 

1810 

7,408,270 

5,880,000 

1,528,270 

1820 

10,199,327 

8,096,518 

2,102,809 

1880 

14,043,064 

11,149,333 

2,893,731 

1840 

19,335,810 

15,241,101 

4,114,709 

1850 

26,168,079 

20,412,000 

5,756,079 

1860 

35,167,708 

27,307,590 

7,860,118 

1870 

47,368,644 

36,699,308 

16,669,236 

1880 

63,661,808 

49,332,107 

14,829,701 

1890 

85,656,141 

66,447,401 

19,208,740 

1900 

115,114,687 

89,288,809 

25325,878 

1910 

164,704,494 

120,022,780 

35,074,186 

1920 

207,210,000 

160,240,502 

47,136,763 

1930 

287,795,916 

215,350,000 

63,347,851 

1940 

386,769,572 

289,412,000 

86,000,000 

**  It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  make  some  comparative  estimates  of  the  distributive  popa- 
lation  of  the  United  States,  as  it  is  stated  prospectively  in  1940.  Rejecting  for  mountains, 
sterile  plains,  and  other  places  incapable  of  dense  population,  727,300  square  miles,  y^i\\ 
leave  to  the  United  States  1,500,000  square  miles,  equal  as  an  aggregate  to  as  great  an 
extent  of  southern  and  central  Europe,  in  respect  to  soil,  climate  or  commercial  facility. 
If  we  suppose  386  millions  distributed  over  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  square 
miles,  it  nves  257  and  a  small  surplus  fraction  to  each.  This  falls  far  short  of  some  large 
districts  ol  Europe.  It  is  now  a  well  established  fact,  that  the  general  population  of  Eu- 
rope is  slowly,  and  in  some  of  the  already  dense  sections,  rapidly  on  the  increase,  and 
those  who  deny  to  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  limited  as  I  have  reduced  the 
habitable  extent,  an  equality  to  Europe,  have  studied  comparative  geography  to  little 
purpose,  and  those  who  deny  or  neglect  the  influence  on  population,  of  moral  and  politi- 
cal causes,  are  badly  qualified  to  decide  upon  the  philosophy  of  history. 

7.  Growth  of  the  Ceivtrai<  Valley.  ** There  is  another  and  a  most  momentous 
point  of  view,  in  which  the  population  of  the  United  States  may  be  placed ;  that  is,  the 
certain  change  of  the  seat  of  power,  by  the  motion  of  central  force,  from  the  Atlantic 
slope,  into  the  central  basin.  The  United  States'  part  of  the  Atlantic  slope,  amounts  to 
252,^90  square  miles,  whilst  it  is  evident,  that  excluding  the  immense  regions  of  Mis- 
souri, more  than  one  million  of  square  miles  spread  in  ue  central  valley.  With  every 
ntkxaJ  dcductkm,  the  capabilities  of  the  interior  section  to  sustain  population  exceed  that 
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of  the  Atlantic  slope  as  4  to  1.    How  rapidly  the  political  importance  of  the  central  valley 
is  advancing,  may  be  seen  by  the  following  Table  of  Population  : 

In  1810.  In  1820. 


Alabama, 

000,000 

143,000 

Arkansas, 

14,273 

Illinois, 

12,282 

55,211 

Indiana, 

24,520 

147,178 

Kentucky, 

406,511 

564,817 

Louisiana, 

76,556 

158,407 

Michigan, 

4,762 

10,000 

Mississippi, 

40,S62 

75,448 

Missouri, 

20,845 

66,586 

Ohio, 

230,760 

581,434 

Tennessee, 

261,727 

422,813 

Total,  1,078,325  2,233,667 

«  In  this  estimate,  no  notice  is  taken  of  western  Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York, 
but  restricted  to  whole  organized  States  and  Territories,  and  embraces  an  area  of  about 
745,000  square  miles,  or  only  a  distributive  population  of  4  to  the  square  mile.  We  have 
here,  therefore,  an  immense  space  equal  to  the  one  fourth  part  of  all  Europe,  on  which 
men  have  only  recently  placed  their  residence,  and  where  their  dwellings  are  still  few 
and  scattered,  but  where  numbers  are  doubling  decennially.  The  existing  population 
in  the  central  basin  amounts  to  at  least  3,300,000,  and  whilst  the  entire  numbers  in  the 
United  States  have  increased  in  38  years,  from  about  4  to  13  millions,  the  interior  mass, 
has  in  a  similar  period,  augmented  Uom  100,000  to  3,300,000,  demonstrating  a  powerful 
gravitating  force  westward. 

"  When  we  carry  into  this  analysis,  the  increased  and  increasing  facility  of  intercom- 
munication, the  still  prodigious  disparity  of  relative  density  of  population,  and  consequent 
cheapness  of  land  in  the  west,  we  ar6  fully  warranted  in  assuming  as  a  base  of  calcula- 
tion, that  Ae  respective  ratio  of  increase  between  the  sections,  will  continue  to  maintain 
at  least  as  great  Inequality  as  heretofore.  On  the  preceding  supposition,  the  central 
population  would  double  every  ten  years ;  but  to  be  within  bounds,  the  following  table  is 
calculated  on  a  ratio  of  5  per  cent  per  annum. 


Populationi 

}f  the  central  boiin. 

1826 

8,000,000 

1843 

6,876,960 

1860 

16,729,538 

1827 

3,150,000 

1844 

7,219,755 

1861 

16,516,009 

1828 

8,307,500 

1845 

7,680,740 

1862 

17,341,809 

1829 

3,472,855 

1846 

7,959,775 

1863 

18,208,899 

1830 

3,646,495 

1847 

8,357,760 

1864 

19,119,344 

1831 

8,828315 

1848 

8,775,645 

1865 

20,075,311 

1832 

4,020,255 

1849 

9,194,426 

1866 

21,079,076 

1833 

4,221,265 

1850 

9,654,145 

1867 

22,133,029 

1834 

4,432,325 

1851 

10,136,850 

1868 

28,289,680 

1835 

4,653,940 

1852 

10,643,690 

1869 

24,401,664 

1886 

4,886,645 

1853 

11,176,874 

1870 

25,621,747 

1837 

5,130,975 

1854 

11,735,717 

1871 

26,902,834 

1838 

6,387,520 

1855 

12,324,503 

1872 

28,247,975 

1839 

6,656,895 

1856 

12,940,728 

1873 

29,660,878 

1840 

5,939,715 

1857 

13,587,763 

1874 

81,143,391 

1841 

6,236,700 

1858 

14,267,151 

1875 

82,700,560 

1842 

6,548,535 

1859 

14,980,508 

**  By  reference  to  the  last  table  but  one,  it  will  be  seen  the  aggregate  population  of  the 
United  States  for  1870,  is  estimated  at  47,368,544,  and  comparing  that  in  the  same  epoch, 
in  the  last  table,  it  is  shown  that  a  period  of  less  than  45  years  irom  the  present  time,  is 
sufficient  to  give  superior  population  to  the  central  basin.  In  fact,  the  ratio  used  in  tiie 
last  table  is  too  low.  If  the  march  of  the  emigrating  column  to  the  west  is  not  arrested  by 
unforeseen  causes,  the  preponderance  will  be  in  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi  in  less  than  40 
years,  or  about  1865.  And  about  that  epoch,  the  relative  density  of  population  will  be  on 
the  Atlantic  slope,  90  to  the  square  mile,  and  on  the  central  basin  25.  If  every  thing 
else  is  considered  equal,  the  capabilities  of  farther  increase  afler  1865  or  1870,  will  be  as  9 
to  2  1-2,  in  favor  of  the  central  basin  of  North  America  over  the  Atiantic  slope ;  and  when 
each  section  is  peopled  in  proportion  to  relative  sur&ce,  the  advantage  of  the  central  basin 
must  have  an  excess,  as  80  to  22  or  40  to  11."* 
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DR.  wibker's  sermons— libbralitt  of  boston. 
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DR.  WISNER'S  HISTORICAL  SER- 
MONS. 

These  sennons  give  a  detailed  History 
of  the  Old  South  Church  in  Boston.  They 
were  delirered  in  May  last,  on  the  comple- 
tion of  a  century  from  the  first  occupancy 
of  the  present  meeting-hou$e.  Appended 
to  the  sermons  are  fiOy  four  pages  of  notes, 
many  of  which  are  of  great  interest  and 
value.  We  have  been  surprised  that  the 
Editors  of  our  periodical  publications  do  not 
oftener  enliven  and  enrich  their  pages  with 
such  passages  as  may  be  found  on  pp.  87, 
107, 108,  and  in  the  extremely  interesting 
letter  on  the  111th  page.  In  the  last  ser- 
mon, p.  64,  we  find  some  notices  of  the 
religious  charities  of  this  ancient  church 
and  congregation.  The  following  vote  is 
stated  to  be  only  one  among  many  similar 
to  be  found  in  the  early  records. 

"  Votedj  that  twenty  pounds  be  deliver- 
ed to  Dea.  Henchman,  for  the  purchasing 
of  bibles,  to  be  distributed  to  the  proper 
objects,  as  there  shall  be  occasion  ;  that 
ten  pounds  be  distributed  in  other  books,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  trustees ;  that  twenty 
pounds  be  given  to  Mr.  Josiah  Cotton,  to 
encourage  his  settlement  at  Providence  ; 
that  fifteen  pounds  be  given  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Matthew  Short  of  Easton,  for  his  en- 
couragement in  the  work  of  the  ministry ; 
ihdit fifteen  pounds  be  given  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  James  Hale  of  Ashford,  for  his  encour- 
agement in  the  work  of  the  ministry ;  that 
fifteen  pounds  be  given  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Prentice  of  Dunstable,  for  his  en- 
couragement in  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
to  be  laid  out  in  books  as  the  trustees  shall 
judge  proper  upon  discoursing  with  him." 
About  three  months  after,  the  following  vote 
was  passed,  "  That  fifteen  pounds  be  given 
to  Joseph  Sccombc,  towards  his  support  at 
the  college.** 

Thus,  sajrs  Dr.  Wisncr,  "  Here  was  a 
Bible  Society,  a  Tract  Society,  a  Missionary 
Society,  and  an  Education  Society,  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago,  all  combined  in 
one  association ;  and  that  association  was 
the  Old  South  church  and  congregation. 
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LIBERALITY  OF  BOSTON. 

In  connection  with  the  preceding  para- 
graph, we  add  the  following  record  of  the 


(Parities  of  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  withia 
the  last  30  years,  as  contained  in  a  note  ap- 
pended to  President  Quincy's  recent  Cen- 
tennial Address. 

Bocton  Athencam, ^  75,000 

Humape  Society, SI0,791 

Bofton  Medical  Dbpeniary,    ....  19,000 

Manachutettfl  General  Hotpital,     .    .  354,400 

Haiiacbuietta  Charitable  Societj,  .    .  16,714 

Boetoo  Penitent  Foraale'a  Refuge,  .    .  15,179 

Fragment  Society, 15^05 

Mechanical  Inttitation, 6,119 

Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary, 5,500 

Female  Agylom, 79,582 

Society  for  the  DifTuaion  of  Knowledge,  1,035 

Religiona  and  Moral  Initruction  Boo, .  33,500 

Charitable  Mechanic  Asaoeiation,   .    .  15,000 

Anylttm  for  Indigent  Boya,      ....  5)0,000 

Fat  her  lent  and  Widowt*  Society,     .    .  ^390 

Howard  Benevolent  Society,    ....  16,900 

Charitable  Fund, 96,000 

Massachusetts  Cong.  Charitable  Soc, .  51,000 

Searoen^s  Friend  Society, 3,000 

American  Education  Society,      .    .    .  40,000 

Bible  Society, 40,000 

Harvard  College,  fcc, SBS,606 

Andovor  Theological  Institution,     .    .  31,824 

Total,     $1,163,758 

For  relief  of  sufferers  by  fire  in  Boston, 
$34,528 ;  in  Newburyport,  $16,500 ;  in  St 
John's,  $8,666 ;  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  $2,264 ; 
in  Wiscasset,  $5,504. 

Moneys  raised  for  the  relief  of  men  emi- 
nent for  public  services ;  or  for  patronizing 
distinguished  merit,  &c.  &c.,  $108,400. 

Amount  collected  for  objects  of  general 
charity,  for  the  promotion  of  literary,  moral, 
or  religious  purposes,  not  included  in  the 
preceding,  and  not  particularly  specified 
from  motives  of  delicacy  and  propriety, 
$469,425.  Total,        $1,809,045. 

O*  The  Quarterly  List  of  Ordinatunu 
and  Deaths  of  Ministers,  which  had  been 
prepared  for  this  number,  are  necessarily 
omitted.  The  neit  lists  will  include  six, 
instead  of  three  months. 

EXPLANATION  CM''  THE  MAP. 

To  give  a  clearer  view  of  the  vast  magnitude  and 
prospective  superiority  of  the  Central  Valley,  we 
have  furnished  our  readers  with  the  map  following 
page  142.  Minute  accuracy  is  not  pretended.  We 
wish  to  give  only  the  general  outlines.  In  the  pre- 
paration of  the  map,  and  of  the  lines  giving  com- 
parative views,  in  the  Table  on  page  143,  we  have 
received  valuable  assistance  from  Mr.  Jacob  Ab- 
bott, Principal  of  tho  Mount  Vemoa  School,  Boa- 
ton. 
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AN  £]>UCATIOX  SOCI£TT  OF  THE  XYir"  CENTCJItT. 


The  Tract  which  we  here  repablisih,  has  been  obligingly  furnished  us  by  the  Librarian 
of  the  Historical  Society  of  Boston.  It  is  a  venerable  and  interesting  document,  and  so 
appn^yriate  to  the  leading  object  of  the  Quarterly  Regiater,  that  we  ahall  require  no 
apok^y  fi>r  inserting  it  entire  on  our  pages.  The  reader  will  discover  that  Education 
Societies  are  not  of  so  recent  origin  as  some  have  imagined ;  and  that  they  are  far  from 
being  peculiar,  either  to  this  country,  or  to  ihU  age.  He  will  find  in  this  tract  an 
authentic  record  of  an  Education  Society  finrmed  in  England,  almost  two  huitdrso 
TEAJts  AGO !  Among  its  Patrons  and  Trustees  he  will  recognize  the  names  of  Matthew 
Poole,  Richard  Baxter,  William  Bates,  Edmund  Calamy,  Thomas  Manton,  Ralph  Cud- 
worth,  and  John  Stillingfleet, — ^forming,  with  others  of  kindred  ^irit,  tlie  purest  and 
brightest  consteilaUon  which  arose  in  the  church  during  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
« Model"  of  this  Education  Society  is  the  more  worthy  of  notice  because  it  contains 
the  outline  of  a  system  thoroughly  matured,  and  adapted  to  efficient  and  permanent  ac- 
tion. The  addresses  by  Poole  and  Baxter  are  worthy  of  their  authors,  and  fit  to  be 
circulated  and  read  to  the  end  of  time.  With  the  results  of  these  eflbrts  we  have 
no  knowledge,  beyond  what  is  contained  in  the  tract  itself.  From  the  fact,  however, 
fthstfarty-fom'  students  were  under  patronage  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Gam- 
bridge,  at  the  time  the  tract  was  published,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  men  whose 
names  now  shine  with  distinguished  lustre  in  English  history,  were  fitted  for  useful- 
ness by  the  fostering  hand  of  this  ancient  Education  Society. 

charity  which  concern  the  souls  of  men, 
seeing  both  the  otnect  of  them  is  more  ex- 
cellent, and  the  enects  more  durable.  And 
as  the  means  instituted  by  Christ  for  the 
good  of  seals,  is  the  erection  and  mainten- 
ance of  his  church,  and  the  supplying  of  it 
with  an  able  and  pious  ministry :  so  it  hath 
been  in  all  ages  the  care  of  those  whose 
hearts  have  been  touched  with  a  sense  of 
God's  honor,  and  a  fervent  desire  of  the 
church's  enlargement,  to  afford  such  liberal 
supplies  and  encouragement  as  might  both 
prepare  men  for,  and  support  them  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  And  these  are  the 
ends  which  have  been  principally  aimed  at 
by  all,  but  all  have  not  used  the  same  means 
to  those  ends,  nor  are  all  means  equally 
effectual :  it  is,  therefore,  our  desire  in  this 
model  to  make  choice  of  such  ways  as  to  us 
seem  most  useful  for  the  fore  mentioned  pur- 
poses: and  because  the  foundation  of  the 
work  lies  in  the  excellency  of  the  natural 
parts  of  such  as  are  designed  that  way 
(a  few  such  being  more  worth  than  a  far 
creator  proportion  of  other  men)  it  is  there- 
fore of  ereat  use,  and  we  shalF  endeavor  that 
it  may  be  our  great  care,  to  single  out  such 
persons  to  whom  God  hath  given  the  most 
high  and  promising  abilities  :  Who,  if  they 
be  placed  under  the  most  learned  and  godly 
tutors  we  can  find,  and  obliged  as  &  as 
possibly  we  can,  to  a  diligent  and  eminent 
improvement  in  knowledge  of  all  sorts  and 
solid  piety,  we  conceive  it  will  be  no  arro- 
gance humbly  to  expect  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary advantage  to  the  poor  church,  which 
now,  if  ever,  calls  for  teachers  of  exquisite 
abilities:  And  because  there  are  some 
church-works  of  great  concernment,  which 


ji  Model  for  ihe  maintaining  of  Students 

0/  ck0ic4  mbilitU*  ai  tk*  UnwersitMtand  prinei- 
paUif  in  order  to  tkt  Minittrj/.  WUk  EpUtles 
awd  Rteommendatwns^  und  an  account  of  Uu  sct- 
ilemuml  amd  fracUec  nf  it  in  the  Unioersitico  from 
tka  Doetort  tkort.  A*  aUo  with  anaworo  to  neh 
ok^oetiout  as  aro  moot  planoiblo,  lokick  may  bo 
made  agaittot  iL  And  wiik  UU  names  qf  tks 
TYusisss,    London.   164& 

77k  Preface. 
How  dear  the  glory  of  God  and  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  should  be  unto  all,  and  is  to 
every  one  in  whom  dwelleth  the  love  of 
God,  is  on  all  hands  acknowledged ;  that  it 
is  a  duty  incumbent  upon  all  men,  not  onjy 
to  praise  God  with  their  lips,  but  also  to 
honor  God  with  their  substance,  and  that  in 
a  proportionable  manner  to  what  the  Lord 
hath  been  pleased  to  betrost  them  with; 
we  widi  it  were  as  cheerfully  practised  as 
it  will  be  readily  granted.  As  there  is  no 
greater  honor  that  can  be  put  upon  a  crea- 
ture, than  to  be  in  a  capacity  of  honoring 
God,  eqi^eially  when  to  this  is  added  the 
Messing  of  a  large  and  wise  heart  to  under- 
stand jSjw  great  a  trust  that  is,  and  what  a 
gforious  advantage  is  put  into  his  hands ;  so 
there  is  no  greater  evidence  of  a  sincere 
heart  than  to  be  unwilling  to  offor  to  the 
Lord  such  sacrifices  as  cost  nothing :  And 
as  it  is  a  duty  to  honor  God,  so  it  is  a  duty 
also  to  study  in  what  ways  God  may  be  hon- 
ored, und  if  one  ''way  be  more  conducing 
tiian  another  to  the  attainment  of  that  great 
end,  that  way  Is  most  eligible,  by  wise  and 
pious  Christians ;  and  altlKvugh  it  is  a  lauda- 
ble and  necessary  work  to  exercise  charity 
towards  the  bodies  of  distressed  persons,  yet 
tiioee  inust  needs  be  the  most  noble  acts  of 
▼OL.    III.  19 
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cannot  be  oonveniently  managed  by  such 
as  are  overwhelmed  with  preaching  work 
(such  aa  the  resolution  of  weighty  doubts 
and  cases  of  conscience,  the  stopping  of  the 
mouths  of  gainsayers,  and  the  like)  it  must 
needs  be  judged  of  great  advantage  to  have 
some  particular  persons  exquisitely  fit  for 
such  works,  both  in  regard  of  natural  and 
acquired  endowments,  who  should  be  set 
apart  for  them,  and  attend  upon  them  with- 
out distraction.  The  rather,  because  there 
are  divers  men,  peradventure  not  eminent 
for  preaching  gins,  who  beins  wisely  im- 
proved, may  to  very  serviceAle  to  other 
of  the  church's  necessities :  And  these  are 
the  chief  intendments  of  the  following  mo- 
del :  Yet,  for  as  much  as  there  may  be 
divers  towardly  youths,  of  competent  parts 
(though  short  of  the  eminency  that  some 
others  attain  to)  and  mean  condition,  who  may 
be  of  good  use  in  the  ministerid  work,  and 
seeing  the  ordinary  necessities  of  the  church 
are  not  to  be  neglected,  especially  the  con- 
dition of  Ireland  and  Wales,  and  some  dark 
parts  of  England,  being  so  doleful  and  dis- 
mal, we  hope  it  will  be  an  acceptable  work 
to  lay  in  provision  in  this  model,  whereby 
fit  persons  may  be  sent  into  those  pla<ies, 
which  by  reason  of  their  distance,  many 
cannot,  and  others  do  not  go  into :  We  con- 
fess, as  we  shall  not  be  wanting  in  our 
prayers  and  endeavors,  as  for  as  God  shall 
enable  us  sincerely  and  impartially  to  look 
to  these  ends  and  ways  propounded ;  so  we 
cannot  but  hope  in  God  that  the  bowels  of 
many  precious  souls  wUl  be  refreshed  by 
these  means.  And  we  are  confident  who- 
ever shall  engage  their  heails  in  this  free- 
will offering  to  God,  will  have  no  cause  to 
repent  of  it,  nor  shall  it  be  a  grief  of  heart 
to  any  at  die  last  day  (when  the  rust  of 
other  men's  silver  shall  rise  up  against 
them  to  their  everlasting  confusion)  to  have 
been  the  happy  instruments  of  enlarging  the 
church,  and  propagating  the  gospel,  and 
saving  of  souls;  and  in  this  lifo  also  the 
{generations  to  come  shall  call  them  blessed. 
Read  and  approved,  and  appointed  to  be 
printed  by  the  Trustees. 

Mat.  Pools. 


To  the  jRich  that  Une  Chrut,  the  Church, 
the  Gospel,  and  themaehes. 
Gentlemen, — I  have  here  a  happy  op- 
portunity to  offer  you  an  excellent  beneht, 
by  Inviting  you  to  an  excellent  duty.  If 
receivins;  be  unpleasant  to  you,  how  came 
you  to  be  rich  ?  If  you  like  it,  come  while 
the  market  lasts.  Come  before  thieves,  or 
fire,  or  soldiers  have  seized  upon  your  per- 
ishing wealth,  come  before  death  hath  taken 
you  from  all.  You  see  here  tiiat  Christ  is 
contented  to  be  your  debtor,  at  the  usury  of 
a  hundred  for  one,  in  this  world,  and  in  the 
world  to  come,  eternal  life.  Matt.  xix.  29. 
If  you  are  covetous,  take  this  bargain,  for 
all  the  world  cannot  help  you  to  the  like  for 
your  commodity  :  If  you  are  not  eovetotu, 
you  will  not  be  tenacious  of  your  money : 


Hie  ofier  is  so  fair,  and  so  unmatchahle,  that 
I  know  not  what  can  keep  yoii  from  accept* 
ing  it,  unless  it  be  that  you  dare  not  trust 
the  word,  the  promise,  the  covenant  of 
Christ  And  whom  then  will  you  trust? 
who  shall  keep  your  wealth  ?  will  you  ? 
But  who  shall  keep  you  then?  will  you 
undertake  to  keep  yourselves  ?  Alas,  how 
long  ?  Is  God  to  be  trusted  with  the  susten^ 
tation  of  the  whole  creation,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  all  die  world,  and  with  the  Ures  of 
you  and  all  the  living,  and  with  the  proq>er- 
ing  of  your  labors,  and  your  daily  preserva- 
tion and  provision  ?  and  yet  is  he  not  to  be 
trusted  with  your  money  ?  you  will  say  you 
trust  God  ?  let  us  see  now  that  you  do  not 
play  the  hypocrites !  If  you  are  friends  to 
Christ,  you  may  see  in  the  work  here  offer- 
ed to  you,  your  Master's  name,  and  interest, 
and  honor:  It  is  certainly  his  voice  that 
calls  you  to  this  adventure,  and  therefore 
never  make  question  of  your  call.  If  you 
are  friends  to  your  country,  now  let  it  be 
seen:  If  you  live  an  hundred  years, per^ 
haps  you  will  never  have  a  better  opportu- 
nity to  show  it  If  you  are  Protestants  and 
love  the  gospel,  show  it  by  helping  to  plant 
and  water  the  seminaries  of  the  Lord.  Per- 
haps you  cannot  dispute  for  the  truth,  or 
preach  for  it  yourselves :  But  you  can  con- 
tribute for  the  maintenance  of  some  to  do  it : 
This  then  is  your  work,  know  it  and  perform 
it  You  may  have  a  prophet's  rewaid,  with- 
out being  yourselves  prophets.  Matt  x.  41. 
At  least  therefore,  show  that  you  love  your- 
selves, and  that  you  love  your  money  better 
than  to  lose  it,  by  casting  it  away  upon  the 
flesh,  and  leaving  it  in  the  world  behind  you. 
If  you  can  stay  here  always  with  it,  then 
keep  it :  I  speak  to  none  biit  those  that  must 
die,  and  methinks  such  should  be  glad  to 
Icam  the  art  of  sending  their  wealth  to  meet 
them  in  another  world.  If  you  understand 
not  that  giving  is  receiving,  and  that  the 

giver  is  more  beholden  than  the  beggar,  and 
lat  it  is  for  yourselves  that  God  command- 
eth  you  to  give,  and  that  the  more  you  thus 
lose,  the  more  you  save  and  gain,  you  are 
then  unacquainted  with  the  reasons  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  life  of  faith.  I  hope  you  are 
sensible  of  England's  privileges,  above  the 
dark  Mohammedans  or  Indians,  in  the  free- 
dom of  ordinances,  and  plenty  of  receiving 
opportunities.  And  know  you  not  that  an 
opportunity  of  giving  may  be  as  great  a 
mercy  to  you,  as  of  hearing  or  praying,  and 
should  be  as  forwardly  and  thankfully  ac- 
cepted. He  was  never  acquainted  with  the 
Christian  life  of  doing  good,  that  finds  it  not 
the  most  sweet  and  pleasant  life.  Tliough 
we  must  snatch  no  unsound  consolation  from 
our  works,  but  detest  the  thoughts  of  making 
God  beholden  to  us ;  yet  we  must  walk  in 
them  as  his  way,  Eph.  ii.  10.,  in  which  we 
are  likeliest  to  meet  him :  He  is  likest  to 
God,  that  doth  most  good,  and  tliat  would  do 
most  This  is  such  an  improvement  of  time 
and  stock,  that  you  may  omit  a  prayer,  a 
sermon,  or  a  sacrament  for  it,  rather  than 
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omit  it :  Toa  may  violate  the  rest  of  a  Sab- 
latli  to  show  mercy.  Matt.  xii.  4,  6.  Your 
Lord  and  Master,  with  a  special  remark, 
hath  set  you  all  this  lesson  for  to  study. 
Matt.  ix.  13.  BtU  go  ye  and  learn  what 
that  meanethf  I  tmS  ha/oe  merey  and  not 
tacnfiee,  Aiid  yet  such  is  here  the  happy 
eorabimition,  that  it  is  mercy  and  sacrihce, 
because  it  is  mercy  for  sacrifice,  that  you 
are  called  to.  And  doubt  not  but  with  such 
tatryiee  God  x$  weU  pleased.  Heb.  xiii.  16. 
Forget  not  therefore  to  communicate  and 
do  good.  R  is  more  blessed  to  give,  than 
to  receive.  Acts  xz.  86.  For  the  nature  of 
the  worlE  before  you,  consider,  first.  Is  it 
not  pity  that  so  good  a  breed  of  wits  as  En- 
gfauMi  is  renowned  for,  should  be  starved 
Sir  want  of  culture  and  encouragement  ? 
Secondly,  Is  it  not  pity  that  so  many  thou- 
sands of  souls  should  starve  in  ignorance, 
or  be  poisoned  by  seducements,  for  want  of 
cost  to  procure  a  remedy  ?  And  what  abun- 
dance mat  may  be  saved  by  the  ministry  of 
such  as  you  maintain,  may  bless  God  for  you 
as  flie  helpers  of  their  salvation.  Tiiirdly, 
The  necessities  of  the  church  have  of  late 
called  students  so  young  into  the  ministry, 
tiiat  eminent  proficients  in  languages,  sci- 
ences, antiauities,  &c.  grow  tnin,  and  are 
in  danger  oi  being  worn  out,  if  there  be  not 
some  extraordinary  helps  for  chosen  wits 
addicted  to  these  studies.  And  what  a  dis- 
honor, what  a  loss  that  would  be  to  us,  the 
Papists  would  quickly  understand.  Fourthly, 
The  barbarous  face  of  the  Greek  and  other 
Eastern  churches  tells  us,  what  need  there 
is  of  learned  instruments,  for  the  mainten- 
ance and  propagation  of  the  truth.  Fifthly, 
What  abundance  of  colleges  and  monaste- 
ries can  the  Romanists  maintain,  to  fill  the 
world  wiUi  missionaries  of  all  sorts,  which  is 
tlie  very  strength  of  their  kinedom.  And 
IB  it  not  pity  that  a  better  woix  should  be 
starved  through  our  want  of  pious  charity  ? 
and  that  Papists  should  dare  us,  and  we  be 
ttnfnmished  with  champions  to  resist  them, 
when  we  are  fiimished  with  so  much  evi- 
dence of  truth,  which  yet  may  easily  be 
kttt  by  ill  managinflr!  Sixthly,  If  you  are' 
the  servants  of  Chnst,  above  all,  you  must 
DOW  kiok  about  you  for  his  church  and  min- 
istry. For  the  devil  hath  given  vou  so 
Strang  an  alarm,  that  he  that  now  sits  still, 
and  runs  noC  to  his  arms,  to  help  the  church, 
is  a  traitor,  and  no  true  soldier  of  Christ. 
Papists  are  up,  and  AUieists  and  Infidels  and 
Jews  are  up,  and  abundance  of  secret  apos- 
tates are  up  openly  reproaching  the  minis- 
try, that  privately  deride  Chnst  and  the 
Scripture,  and  the  life  to  come,  (I  know 
what  I  say  to  be  too  true,)  Quakers  are  up, 
and  aH  the  profane  as  for  as  diey  dare :  And 
shall  not  we  be  up  to  fiirther  that  gospel 
and  ministry  and  church  of  Christ,  which 
80  many  bands  of  &e  prince  of  darkness,  are 
armed  to  assault?  Let  us  discourafi^e  the 
devil,  by  making  an  advantage  of  his  as- 
saulti.  Let  him  see  that  we  never  do  so 
much  ibr  Christ  and  the  church,  as  when 


he  assaulteth  them  with  the  fiercest  or  can- 
ningest  malignity.  He  that  hath  not  so 
public  a  spirit,  as  to  value  the  welfare  of  the 
church,  and  the  souls  of  men,  before  the 
fulness  of  his  own  estate,  may  go  away  sor* 
rowful  fitNn  Christ,  (as  Luke  viii.  23,  24.) 
but  a  true  disciple  he  cannot  be.  It  would 
make  a  man's  heart  ache  to  think  of  the 
dark  state  of  the  world,  for  want  of  preach- 
ers. Were  it  but  the  state  of  Ireland  and 
Wales,  it  should  move  us  to  compassion. 
And  now  I  oflfer  it  to  your  sober  thoughts, 
as  to  men  that  are  going  to  be  acoountablo 
for  their  talents,  wnether  you  have  a  better 
way  to  dispose  of  your  money,  and  a  way 
that  will  be  more  comfortable  to  you  at 
death  and  judgment.  I  would  not  have  you 
unmerdfttl  to  your  children:  But  if  you 
think  you  ma^  not  lawfully  alienate  any  of 
your  estates  from  them,  you  are  far  from 
the  mind  of  the  primitive  Christians,  that 
sold  all  and  laid  it  at  the  Apostles'  feet.  If 
you  ask,  why  we  leave  you  not  to  your- 
selves to  be  charitable  where  you  see  cause; 
I  answer.  First,  There  is  so  much  difficulty 
in  every  good  woric,  even  in  giving  so  as  to 
make  the  best  of  it,  that  you  should  be  thank- 
ful to  those  that  will  help  to  facilitate  it 
Secondly,  Great  works  must  have  many 
hands.  Thirdly,  Conjunction  engageth  and 
encourageth,  and  draws  on  those  in  the 
company,  that  else  would  lag  behind.  What 
need  we  else  associate  for  our  ministertal 
works  of  instruction,  discipline,  &c.  and 
leave  not  every  minister  to  himself:  In 
company  we  go  more  cheerfully,  easily, 
regularly  and  prevalently.  And  should  you 
not  associate  also  in  your  duties  ? 

Well,  gentlemen,  seeing  it  is  undoubted 
that  the  work  before  jrou  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  honor  of  Christ,  to  the  welfare 
of  the  church,  to  the  Protestant  religion, 
to  the  souls  of  thousands,  and  to  your  own 
everlasting  benefit,  take  heed  how  you  re-' 
fuse  to  do  your  best,  lest  God  distrain  on 
you  before  vou  are  aware,  and  then  hold  it 
or  your  souIb  if  you  can.  And  say  not  but 
you  were  warned  by  a  friend  that  would 
have  had  you  have  saved  your  money  and 
your  souls,  by  making  the  best  of  your  Mas- 
ter's stock.  And  if  what  I  have  said  do  not 
persuade  you,  I  entreat  you  to  read  a  pre- 
face to  a  book  that  I  have  written  to  this 
purpose,  called.  The  Crucifying  of  the 
World,  &c.  Read  Gal.  vi.  6—10.  Accept 
this  invitation  to  so  good  a  work,  from 
A  servant  of  Christ  for  his  church, 
Feb,  26, 1668.  Richa&o  Baxter. 

A  Modd  for  t/te  education  of  Students  of  choiee 
abilida  at  the  UmversUy,  and  princtpaUy  in 
order  to  the  Ministry »    April  1, 1658. 

CHAP.  I. 

Of  Hit  Contribution  and  Contribiders, 

§  1.  That  they,  who  throogh  their  aflection 
to  God's  glory  and  the  cburoi's  good,  in  the 
advaocement  of  learoing  and  piety,  shall  be 
willing  to  contribute  to  this  woitc,  be  entreated 
to  signify  their  desires  by  way  of  subscription, 
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Umt  80  it  may  be  more  certain  in  iusclf,  and 
more  visible  and  exemplar^'  to  others. 

$  2.  And  because  su(>srnptions  of  this  nature, 
though  happily  bfguii,  have  hereloCoj-c  failed, 
lest  it  should  happen  so  in  this  cast*,  (whereby 
the  whole  design  would  be  fnistrated,  end  youths 
of  excellent  pi\ris,  hopefully  planted  at  the  Uiii- 
versily,  forced  to  remove,  iMJsides  many  other 
inconvcniencies,)  vve  do  eaniestly  desire  that 
God  would  stir  up  the  hearts  of  those,  whose 
estates  will  bear  it,  to  subscrilx'  for  eig^ht  years  or 
for  more,  or  forever,  which  we  shall  look  on  as  a 
noble  and  eminent  act  of  charity,  and  which 
present  and  future  agfes  may  have  cause  to  bless 
God  for,  and  as  the  most  proper  and  only  cer- 
tain course  to  promote  the  iniemled  de8ig;u,  and 
to  prevent  the  forementtoned  mischiefs :  Yet  if 
any  shall  contribule  aayihin^  upon  other  terms, 
we  judge  it  a  ver^  acceptable  service,  and  we 
bo{>e  it  will  occasioo  thanksgiving  to  God  on 
their  behalf. 

^  3.  That  the  name  of  every  contributor  be 
fairly  Mrritten  in  a  book  of  vellum  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  together  with  the  sum  which  it  shall 
please  nim  to  contribute  to  this  work. 

CHAP.  II. 
Of  the  TrusUet, 

§  1.  That  the  money  coHecied  be  disposed  of, 
and  the  election  of  scholars  made  bv  sixty  Trus- 
tees, whereof  ifairty-«ix  to  be  TOntfemen  or  citi- 
zens of  emtneucy,  and  twenty-four  to  be  minis- 
ters in  or  within  five  miles  of  the  city  of  Loudon, 
of  which  number  any  seven  shall  make  a  quorum, 
in  ordinary  cases,  whereof  three  to  be  ministers. 

$  t.  And  because  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  good  of  the  work,  that  there  be  a  special  in- 
spection into  it  t^n  the  place,  it  is  tnotight  fit 
til  at  there  be  seven  IVustees  chosen  for  each 
University,  who  shall  he.intreated  to  take  notice 
of  the  proficiency  and  deportment  of  the  exhibi- 
tioners in  the  University. 

^3.  That  the  Trustees,  proceed  In  all  Ihinp 
without  partiality,  as  they  shall  judge  best  for 
the  public  good,  and  suffer  not  themselves  to  be 
biassed  from  it  by  any  favors  or  recommenda- 
tions what.wover :  And  particularly  that  in  the 
election  of  scholars,  or  Trustees,  when  there  are 
any  vacancies,  the  Trustees  declare  themselves, 
that  they  will  according  to  their  trust  prot^ed 
therein  with  all  fidelity  and  int^rilv  :  And  that 
the  Clerk  put  the  Chairman  in  muidof  it. 

$  4.  That  when  any  one  of  the  Trustees  dies, 
or  refuseth  to  act  further  in  the  business,  or  re- 
moveih  ten  miles  from  London,  or  by  the  rest  of 
the  Tru!iices  is  judged  to  deserve'  dismission 
from  his  trust,  the  rest  of  the  Trustees,  or  any 
nevea  of  thorn,  whereof  three  shall  b«  miniiiters, 
(notice  being  given  to  the  TniMees  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  of  the  end  of  it,)  being  met  togethefi 
proceed  to  choose  another :  And  that  no  Trus- 
tee be  completely  chosen  at  one  meeting,  but 
that  he  be  nominated  one  meeting,  and  (if  they 
see  fit)  chosfm  Uie  next  meeting  :  And  that  they 
choose  one  whom  for  wisdom,  candor,  activity/ 
public-apiritedness,  integrity,  affection  to  relijpion 
and  learning,  and  other  necessary  qualifications, 
they  judge  fit  for  the  work  :  And  that  they 
choose  a  minister  in  the  room  of  a  minister;  and 
upon  the  vacancy  of  one  who  is  no  minister,  that 
they  dioose  one  who  is  no  minister. 

CHAP.  IIL 

Of  the  Offl(xr»  and  Expenau, 

^  1.  That  in  the  month  of  March  ^arly  the 
Trustees  choose  one  of  themselves  bemg  a  min- 


ister, who  shall  be  desired  from  time  to  tioM  for 
the  year  ensuing,  to  appoint  meetings  of  ilie 
Trustees,  and  to  be  present  at  all  meetings  and 
iransactions,  and  to  take  special  care  to  promote 
the  work,  and  to  keep  correspondency  with 
others  in  relation  thereunto. 

^%  That  the  Trustees  in  the  month  of  March 
also  choose  a  Treasurer  (being  a  per9<m  of  an- 
auestionable  fidelity)  from  year  to  year:  And 
tnat  the  Treasurer's  or  Collector's  diapbarsa 
shall  be  fuflScient  to  any  that  shall  pay  the 
money :  And  that  the  Treasurer  be  accountable 
once  a  quarter  to  the  Trustees,  or  any  seven  of 
them,  (a  meeting  being  ealle^)  whereof  three  to 
be  ministers :  And  that  the  Treasurer  shall  not 
dispose  of  any  of  the  monies,  but  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  Trustees  w  any  aoTeo  of 
them  (three  being  ministers)  at  a  genieral  meet- 
ing assembled. 

?  3.  That  a  (/lerk  be  chosen  to  be  present  at 
all  meetings,  to  draw  and  enter  ail  oraers  made 
by  the  Trustees,  and  keep  the  books,  and  write 
such  things  as  are  necessary,  as  also  a  Collector 
to  gather  in  the  monies,  and  to  call  meetings 
and  do  other  necessary  works,  and  that  they 
have  such  salaries  as  the  Trustees  shall  think  fit 

$  4.  That  all  the  chaiiges  inddental  to  the 
work,  which  the  Trustees  shall  iudge  expedienli 
shall  be  allowed  out  of  the  Stock. 

CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  quality  of  the  Sehoiars  to  be  dtOK*, 

§  i.  That  the  scholars  to  whom  the  exhibi- 
lions*  shall  be  granted,  be  chosen  oat  of  the 
University,  or  out  of  schools,  as  the  Trustees 
fW>m  time  to  time  shall  judge  most  fit,  and  that 
strict  inquir}'  and  diligent  examination  be  made, 
and  all  possible  care  used  that  fit  persons  be 
chosen,  and  that  the  Election  be  made  by  seven 
of  the  Trustees  at  the  least,  whereof  three  to  be 
Miuislers,  notice  being  given  to  the  Trustees  of 
the  meeting,  and  of  the  end  of  it.  And  that  no 
scholars  hercaf\er  shall  be  chosen,  but  such  as 
have  been  personally  and  diligently  examined 
by  three  at  least,  being  either  w  the  Trustees  in 
l^ondon  (who  are  scholars)  or  of  the  University 
Trustees,  or  of  such  as  shall  be  chosen  and  de- 
sired by  the  Trustees,  to  examine  candidates,  4cg. 
and  attested  by  their  hands.  And  that  no  cer- 
tificate be  owned  from  the  Universities,  bat 
such  as  comes  from  known  persons,  or  from 
such  persons  as  some  of  the  University  Trustees 
shall  attest  to. 

}  2.  That  the  scholars  to  be  chosen,  be  of 
godly  life,  or  at  the  least,  hopeful  for  godliness, 
of  eminent  parts,  of  an  ingt^noous  disposttion,  and 
such  as  are  poor,  or  hax'e  not  a  sufficient  uuiiii- 
tenance  any  other  way :  That  not  only  the  preg^ 
nancy,  but  the  solidity  of  their  parts  be  obaerir* 
ed.  And  that  a  special  regard  be  bad  to  god- 
liness. 

$  3.  And,  although  our  great  aim  in  this 
work  be,  the  bringing  up  of  scholars  of  eminent 
parts  and  learning',  and  the  supplyii^  of  the 
church  with  choice  Ministers,  and  sucb,  as 
throorh  God's  blessing  may  be  pillafv  of  the 
church  ;  yet  because  the  ordinary  neeessiiies  of 
the  church  also  are  to  be  provided  for,  and  the 
sad  condition  of  dark  comera,  both  in  Ireland 
and  Wales,  and  several  paru  of  England  cries 
kMid  for  our  asastaace;  the  Trustees  tberelbre 
may  (after  provision  made  for  the  fbre-mention- 

*  EzkibUian.  Allowance;  salary;  peoaion.  Tt 
is  much  ttted  for  pensions  allowed  to  icbolara  at  the 
University.~j0Att9<ni.  fGot. 
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•d  ends,  as  fiur  as  tbej  shall  think  fit)  choose 
aofne  scnolara  of  godl^  life,  and  good  parU, 
(though  il  may  be  their  parts  rise  not  to  that 
emiDeDcy  wbira  some  others  attain  to  J  in  order 
to  the  supdjy  of  such  desolate  and  necesxilous 
places  and  Congregations. 

§  4.  That  the  exhibitions  be  generally  given 
to  such  as  intend  the  Ministry,  and  direct  ihcir 
studies  that  way ,  yet  so,  as  that  the  Trustees 
nay  upon  weighty  reasons  and  sparingly  dis- 
pose of  some  of  tnem,  to  such,  as,  though  not 
inteudiog  the  Hioistry,  may  be  other  ways  emi- 
•emly  serviceable  to  the  church  or  common- 
wealth. 

f  6.  And  whereas  divers  scholars  aAer  four 
years  continuance  in  the  University,  being  rais- 
ed to  an  hiffher  degree,  which  they  cannot  sup- 
port, are  forced  to  remove  and  oetake  ihem- 
sdves  to  schools  or  to  enter  into  the  Ministry, 
through  necessity,  raw  and  unfurnished,  to  their 
own  perpetual  discouragement,  and  to  Uie  great 
miscbiei  of  the  church ;  that  a  special  r<^ara  be 
bad  to  such  of  them  as  durinz  their  continuance, 
luive  given  the  best  oroof  of  their  parts,  learning 
and  godliness,  and  tne^  be  enabled  to  continue 
lour  yeais  after  their  degree  of  Bachelor, 
whereby  they  may  be  solemnly  prepared  and 
well  fitted  ibr  that  weighty  work. 

CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  education  of  the  Schcfiars, 

^  I.  That  the  exhibitioners  shall  be  obliged  to 
itndj  to  be  eminent  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  He- 
brew, and  other  Oriental  languages,  and  in  the 
several  Arts  and  Sciences,  so  far  forth  as  their 
genius  will  permit. 

42.  Thai  over  and  besides  their  ordinary 
University  exercises,  they  be  tied  to  special  ex- 
ercises in  those  things  as  shall  be  thought  fit  bv 
tbeTnislees,  and  others  whom  they  shall  ad- 
vise with.  And  that  when  the  Trastees  shall 
think  fit,  two  or  three  be  picked  out  of  the  Stu- 
dents to  conte  up  to  London  (their  charges  be- 
to^  borne)  to  do  some  learneo  exercises  in  the 
Cttv,  that  so  the  contributors  may  see  some 
froTt  of  their  cost,  and  others  may  be  excited  and 
encouraged. 

4  3.  lliat  their  three  last  years  be  principally 
eniployed  in  the  study  of  divinity,  and  the  pre- 
paration of  themselves  for  the  work  of  the  min- 
Si>try,  such  only  excepted,  as  are  mentioned,  ch. 
4.  |4. 

44.  That  such  scholars  as  are  taken  from 
sehotJs,  be  sent  to  the  University,  and  there 
placed  under  such  Tutors  as  the  Trustees  shall 
cbooae,  who  shall  be,  as  near  as  may  be,  emi- 
Bcat  for  godliness  and  learning  and  care  of 
their  pupils ;  who  shall  be  entreated  to  have  a 
ipecial  eye  apoo  them»  as  to  their  godliness, 
and  to  press  them  to  a  diligent  attendance  upon 
all  means  public,  and  private,  conducing  there- 
nato. 

4  5.  That  none  of  the  exhibitioners  be  absent 
from  their  CoUc^pes  above  six  weeks  in  a  year, 
ttaless  special  leave  be  obtained  fiiom  some  of 
the  Trustees  of  that  University. 

aiAP.  VI. 

Of  mspecOon  ever  the  Exhihitioners, 

4  I.  That  once  in  a  year  the  Trustees  or  any 
three  of  them  (whereof  two  shall  be  ministers) 
ID  to  the  University,  and  there  with  the  help  of 
we  Unfversitv  Trustees,  find  out  their  profiting, 
and  diKgentfy  inquire  into  their  abilities  and 
conversations*  and  encourage  them  accordingly. 

4  2.  That  those  Doctors  of  the  University,  &c. 


who  are  Trustees,  be  desired  (so  far  as  they 
can)  to  take  special  notice  of  the  Exhibitioners, 
and  to  inquire  into  thnir  proficiency  in  their  stu- 
dies, and  the  godliness  of  their  conversations, 
and  admonish  or  advise  them,  as  they  see  cauise, 
and  give  notice  to  the  Truslecti  at  London,  wlien 
occasion  shall  require :  Also  that  they  be  en- 
treated to  direct  them  in  the  course  of  Uieir  stu- 
dies, and  resolve  them  in  difficulties,  as  need 
requires. 

CHAP.  VIL 

Of  encoura/i^emeias  to  be  given  or  denied  to  Hit 
ExhwUianert  according  to  their  merit. 

4  L  That  the  Exhibitioners  shall  have  such 
allowances  as  shall  be  judged  expedient,  accord- 
ing to  their  deserts,  poverty,  and  standing  in 
the  University ;  and  that  such  of  them  as  most 
need  and  most  excel  in  abilities  and  piety,  shall 
besides  their  yeariy  allowance,  have  some  con- 
sideration for  their  degpree,  when,  and  so  far  as 
the  Trustees  shall  conceive  meet. 

^  %,  That  aAer  eight  years'  standing  in  the 
University,  the  Trustees  and  contributors  do  by 
themselves  and  friends  endeavor  to  promote 
them  to  a  place  answerable  to  their  merit. 

4  3.  That  such  of  the  exhibitioners  as  shall  at 
any  solemn  examination,  be  found  eminently  to 
excel  the  rest,  shall  have  such  special  encourage- 
ments as  the  Trustees  shall  iua^e  fit. 

4  4.  That  when  there  shall  be  satisfying  evi- 
dence  of  the  idleness  or  dissoluteness  or  any  de- 
pravedness  of  any  of  them,  the  Trustees  may, 
after  admonition  and  trial,  for  so  long  time  as 
they  shall  think  fit,  withdraw  the  exhibition  from 
tbem^  imd  choose  others  in  their  places. 

CHAP.  VHL 

Of  the  Model. 

4  L  That  the  alteration  or  addition  of  cir- 
cumstances be  left  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Trus- 
tees, or  any  seven  or  more  of  them,  (wliere<^ 
three  to  be  ministers,)  provided  that  notice  be 
given  to  the  Trustees  generally,  of  the  meeting, 
and  of  the  end  of  it ;  and  provided  always  that 
the  sobstantials  remain  untouched,  to  wit,  the 
bringing  up  of  eminent  scholars  at  the  Univer- 
sity, in  order  to  the  ministry,  and  the  selection  of 
scholars  for  ^lecial  uses,  mentioned  in  the  ninth 
chapter. 

CHAP.  IX. 

0/the  telecHon  ofeome  Schoiars  for  special  taet, 

4  I.  That  provision  being  made  for  the  main- 
tenance of  Scholars  in  order  to  the  ministry,  so 
far  forth  as  the  Trustees  shall  judge  necessary 
and  sufficient,  there  l>e  besides  some  fit  persons 
selected  and  chosen  by  the  Trustees  in  the  Uni- 
versity, of  sufficient  standing  and  convenient 
leisure,  and  employed  in  that  way  wherein  they 
are  most  eminent,  one  to  be  the  Linguist,  and 
principally  for  Greek,  and  for  Jewish,  and  Rab* 
binical  learning :  another  the  Historian,  and  An- 
tiquary, especially  for  Ecclesiastical  anticjuity; 
another  the  Philosopher  and  Mathematician; 
another  the  Civilian  j  another  the  Polemical  Di- 
vine (one  or  more  if  need  be) }  another  the  Prac- 
tical and  Casuistical  Divine ;  another  well  versed 
in  all  parts  of  learning :  And  that  each  of  these 
employ  themselves  (when  occasion  shall  require, 
ana  the  Trustees  reasonably  desire)  in  such 
works  as  shall  be  useful  and  necessary :  And 
that  they  have  such  allowances  as  the  Trustees 
shall  judge  fit,  and  as  the  excellency  of  their 
parts  and  the  nature  of  their  work  shall  rec|uire. 
Or,  if  it  be  not  thought  expedient  to  maintain 
persons  constantly  for  each  of  these,  that  any 
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person  or  persons,  be  employed  in  any  work 
which  shall  appear  to  be  of  great  conceminent 
and  usefulness  to  the  public  good,  and  for  which 
be  or  they  are  eminently  6t,  who  shall  have  such 
encouragement  as  the  Trustees  shall  judge  con- 
venient. And  to  the  end  abuses  may  be  pre- 
vented, it  is  resolved,  that  no  money  be  disqposed 
of  by  the  Trustees  to  any  work,  but  such  as 
eight  of  the  Trustees,  at  (east,  (being  ail  schol- 
ars}) and  two,  at  least,  of  the  Trustees  in  each 
University,  shall  under  their  hands  declare  that 
Ihey  jud^e  to  be  such  a  work.  And  also  that  it  be 
approved  at  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  in  London- 

CHAP.  X. 

Of  the  encouragement  of  Foreigners^  and  pronuh 
tkm  oftixt  Gospd  abroad. 
4  1 .  And  because  there  is  a  great  desire  in 
many  foreign  persons  to  learn  the  Enetish 
toi^e,  that  so  they  may  understand  our  Eng- 
lish Divines,  and  be  the  more  able  to  preach 
practically  and  powerfully  to  their  people,  which 
may  much  further  the  work  of  conversion  and 
edification  in  foreigu  places }  if  it  shall  please 
an^'  to  contribute  any  sum  or  sums  to  this  end, 
and  with  this  desire,  it  shall  be  faithfully  em- 
ployed to  that  purpose,  viz.  To  the  maintenance 
of  such  foreigners,  as  being  poor,  are  and  shall 
appear  lo  be  most  eminent  for  parts  and  learning 
and  piety,  who  shall  be  maintained  in  Loudon 
or  one  of  tlie  Universities,  as  shall  be  judjored 
most  expedient,  for  so  long  time  as  shall  sumce 
for  the  fore-mentioned  ends. 


The  names  of 
Ckristepk.  Lord  Paekt 
JttffrereLord  Tiehbwmey 
Sir  noMAt  JlndrewSf 
Sir  Thanuu  Footy 
Sir  Thorn—  Vinery 
Maj.  Gen.  Bfwn^ 
Alderman  Frederiek^ 
Alderman  Allen^ 
Alderman  T'ompjon, 
Alderman  MUner^ 
Alderman  Lamrenee^ 
Alderman  IKggi*»on, 
Alderman  Warner^ 
Alderman  Love. 
Jlndrew  Ricard^  Eiq. 
Colonel  Ooveri 
Tho.  Bro-mfieldy  Esq. 
Tko.  Arnold^  E^. 
Theo,  Biddulphf  Esq. 
WalUr  BooUibfy  Ek^. 
WUl.  Ptnnoyer,  Esq. 
WalUr  Bigf,  Eeq. 
Martin  Jfoel,  Eoq. 
Mamrieo  Tonuon,  Eeq. 
Dr.  Thomas  CSsz, 
Deputy  Johnson, 
Mr.  John  FVrtan, 
Mr.  Henry  S^purjitow, 
Mr.  Maskally 
Mr.  KsaU, 
Mr.  AVUA.  Bsmardistany 


the  Trustets, 
Bfr.  Valent  Wsnley, 
Captain  Story, 
Mr.  Brtwtey, 
Mr.  CrttmiKm, 
Mr.  BathursL 

Ministers. 
Doctor  ReinoldSj 
Doctor  SpursUno. 
Mr.  JSsh, 
Mr.  Carylly 
Mr.  Ca<amy, 
Mr.  Jaeksony  Son. 
Mr.  Cassy 
Mr.  SlatSTy 
Mr.  ClarhOt 
Mr.  Cooper^ 
Mr.  Arthur, 
Mr.  Tayler, 
Mr.  ManUnit 
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A  word  to  the  Rick,  ilud  desire  to  give  up  their 
Account  uiith  comfort. 
Suffer  I  beseech  you  one  word  of  exliortation, 
and  with  attention  road  a  few  lines  which  mav 
be  of  everlasting  concernment  to  you.  I  will 
flui^Kise  I  speak  not  to  Atheists,  but  to  such  as 
are  possessed  with  a  belief  of  an  eternal  state  of 
infinite  happiness  or  misery :  not  to  fools,  but  to 
wise  men  who  would  not  wilfully  neglect  any- 
thiag,  which  is  necessary  to  secure  them  from  the 
wrath  to  come.  It  is  also  notoriously  known,  that 
the  wilful  continuance  in  the  n^lect  of  any  one 
evident  duty,  or  the  commission  of  anv  manifest 
sin,  is  sufficient  to  entitle  a  man  to  damnation, 


notwithstanding  any  professioiu  of  Religion  or 
practices  whatsoever:  You  cannot  bat  know 
that  many  perish  eternally,  not  for  any  gross 
wickedness  visible  to  the  world,  but  for  sly  and 
secret  and  unobserved  omission  sins,  and  that 
these  are  the  only  sias  which  our  Saviour  forms 
a  process  aj^inst  iu  that  famous  representation 
o(  the  last  judgment,  Matt.  xxv.  And  amongst 
tliose  duUes  which  men  are  most  prone  to  neglect, 
are  those  which  are  difficult  and  cnstiy  and 
troublesome,  which  made  Christ  pronounce  it  so 
hard  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kin^om  of 
heaven  :  And  therefore  you  that  are  nch  had 
need  double  3*our  diligent^  to  make  your  calling 
and  election  sure.  And  truly  it  is  an  unspeakable 
happiness  (if  the  Lord  give  yon  hearts  to  con- 
sider it)  that  your  riches  wisely  managed,  may 
afford  you  a  special  and  eminent  evicfence  and 
assurance  <if  (jod's  bve,  and  your  own  fijtnre 
happiness;  forasmuch  as  if  you  freely  lay  out 
those  riches  that  God  hath  graciously  given  yon, 
for  bis  glory  and  the  Church's  good,  it  may  be  a 
notable  and  sound  discovery  of  a  lively  faith, 
(which  can  part  Mrith  present  comforts  in  hopes 
of  those  future  and  unseen  consolations,)  a  fervent 
love  to  God  and  the  brethren^  a  resolutiou  to  part 
with  all  for  Christ,  and  a  serious  and  true  desire 
of  salvation :  As  on  the  other  side,  it  is  a  token 
of  perdition,  when  a  man's  heart  is  glued  to  bis 
riches,  and  the  present  evil  world,  when  a  man 
is  so  destitute  of  charity,  that  rather  than  part 
with  his  riches,  he  will  suffer  bodies  and  souls 
to  perish,  and  the  glory  of  God  to  be  turned  into 
shame :  I  beseech  you  therefore,  by  the  boweb 
of  God,  have  compasaon  upon  your  immortal 
souls,  make  you  friends  of  the  mammon  of 
unrighteousness,  throw  not  yourselves  overboard 
to  preserve  your  riches,  nom  whidi  you  can 
expect  no  other  requital,  but  this,  that  the  nist  of 
them  Shall  rise  up  in  judement  against  you  at  the 
last  day :  and  this  duty  I  may  the  more  boldly 
exhort  you  to,  because,  if  you  make  use  of  your 
reason,  you  will  find  the  performance  of  it  is  no 
way  disadvantageous  to  you :  for,  as  yoo  will 
gain  this  excellent  advantage,  besides  eternal 
salvation,  that,  that  portion  of  your  estates  wfaidi 
you  lay  out  for  God,  will  be  a  means  to  sweeten, 
and  secure  all  the  rest  to  you  and  your  posterity, 
so,  by  the  doing  of  it  you  will  lose  nothins  of 
substance,  seeing  that  is  most  true  and  evioent 
bv  daily  experience  which  our  Saviour  saitfa  j 
That  the  comfort  of  a  man's  life  consisteth  not  in 
the  abundance  of  what  he  possesseth.  For  what 
are  riches,  but  for  use,  without  which  a  asan's 
chest  hath  as  much  good  by  bit  riches  as  bej 
and  how  can  a  man  use  them,  but  for  hii  pleasure 
or  credit,  or  posterity,  or  the  like?  and  who 
knows  not  that  many  discreet  meu,  of  compeient 
estates,  between  want  and  affluence,  enjoy  nomo 
real  pleasure  in  their  estatea,  than  tliey  that  have 
ten  times  a  larger  portion  f  and  if  a  man  look  to 
his  credit,  let  any  impartial  man  judge,  whether 
it  more  advanceth  a  man's  reputation,  sordidly  to 
hoard  up  his  riches  to  the  dishonor  of  Religion, 
his  own  shame  and  contempt,  (whereby  helivec 
lamented,  and  dies  desired,)  or  generously  to  lay 
them  out  in  such  ways  as  not  only  procure  him 
favor  with  God,  but  respect  firom  men  here,  and 
at  last  a  crown  of  gloiy  that  fades  not  away  I 
and  if  a  man  aims  at  posterity,  methinks  tnis 
city  hath  afforded  sufficient  experiments  to  con- 
vince any  in^nuous  man,  thai  tne  leavhig  of  vasi 
estates  to  children,  doth  commonly  betray  them 
not  only  to  the  greatest  wickednesses,  but  also  to 
manifold  miseries,  which  they  that  carry  their 
sails  lower,  and  whose  estates  bi«  nearer  the 
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gokieo  DMdiocrilj,  are  pfeaerved  from :  I  may 
•dd  Id  all  this  that  divers  o(Vyou  in  (his  city  may 
•ay  with  Jacob,  with  my  staff!  came  over  Jordan, 
and  now  God  oath  made  me  two  bands.  That 
Ood  thai  hath  brought  down  others,  hath  exalted 
you^  that  God  that  hath  impoyerished  others,  hath 
enncfaed  you,  and  therefiire,  if  others  owe  their 
Ihounnds  to  God,  surely  yon  owe  your  ten 
thousands  Reoiember  I  beseech  you,  that  hand 
thai  cave  you  your  estates,  can  reca)  them  when 
he  pteaseth,  and  if  you  deny  him  the  interest,  he 
can  revoke  the  principal.  Remember  you  will 
Doi  always  have  such  opportunities :  Ere  long 
yon  and  the  poorest  wretch  must  be  upon  the 
same  terms,  now  you  have  an  advanta^  over 
them,  and  a  means  to  do  God  more  special  ser- 
vice: I  shall  trouble  you  no  further,  but  only 
this,  lay  out  your  estates,  but  do  it  freelv,  not 
ipu^ngly,  do  it  liberally,  not  sparingly :  I 
shall  not  here  determine  t&at  question,  whether 
God  expects  a  tenth  part  of  your  estates  to  be 
employed  in  his  service,  and  for  public  good. 
But  Uris  much  1  may  safely  say,  that  where  God 
sows  KberaUy[,  be  expects  to  reap  liberally.  And 
as  Crod's  ministration  to  os  under  the  gospel  doth 
exceed  the  l«'gal  ministration,  so  1  kix>w  no  rea- 
son why  our  ministration  to  Go<l  from  our  super- 
fluities should  not  exceed  theirs  under  the  law  : 
And  however  men  can  easily  deceive  themselves 
here  in  things  which  concern  their  profit,  yet  1 
doubt  not  when  men  shall  at  last  come  to  make  a 
rrview  of  all  their  actions,  their  consciences  will 
justly  condemn  them,  not  only  for  the  total  neglect 
of  such  duties,  but  also  for  the  not  doing  of  them 
in  a  fit  and  full  proportion  :  For  this  particular 
occasion,  I  shall  say  nothing  more  than  what  is 
said  in  the  preface,  and  in  these  otlier  annexed 
papers :  Consider  what  hath  been  said,  and 
remember  it  comes  from  one  whose  tlesigii  is  not 
bis  own  profit,  (uor  to  lay  a  3'oke  upon  vou  which 
he  will  not  take  upon  his  own  shoulders,)  but 
merely  that  God  may  be  glorified,  and  that,  at 
that  last  day,  fruit  may  abound  to  your  account. 

Matthew  Pools. 

Jin  Anaieer  to  Bome  Objeetions  which  sisy  ie  raised 
against  this  Work. 

OH«ai#it  1.  Thb  design  is  Dfledl«M :  Univenitiw 
an  for  this  purpose ;  wbat  ii  all  that  means  f  iren 
ilMTefor,  bat  to  fit  men  for  the  oi'.oiatry  ? 

Antwtr  1.  80  great  i»  the  acarcity  of  able  and 
godhf  minifltere  in  the  nation,  comparatively  to  the 
naay  places  which  are  destitnte  of  soeh  (as  all  judi- 
ciom  persons  observe)  that  it  is  a  vain  thing  to  ex- 
pect A  supply  of  the  Church's  necessities  in  an  ordi- 
aaiy  way :  We  see  by  experience,  that  although  of 
late  vears  the  Universities  have  sent  forth  divers 
very  hopeful  persons  into  the  ministry,  and  although 
bMides  the  ordinary  allowances  for  students  there, 
divers  exhibitions  have  been  allowed  by  well-willers 
tA  religion  nnd  teaming,  yet,  all  this  notwithstand- 
ing, tbeie  is  still  a  ^reat  famine  of  the  word  in  divers 
plaees;  especially  m  Ireland,  Wales,  Ax.  wbieh  an 
■oc  so  likely  to  be  supplied,  and  which  are  here  in  a 
special  manner  provided  fur. 

jf  ai.  2.  Tbo  main  design  of  this  model  is  not  barel  v 
to  send  fbrih  ministers,  but  to  endeavor  to  send  forth 
eminent  ministers  ;  and  whereas  Universities  are  and 
most  needs  be  (nor  doth  it  in  the  least  reflect  dispar- 
agement opoo  them)  like  lotteries,  whither  students 
Oi  all  sorts  eonie,  some  of  good  parts,  and  some  of 
Btean  parts,  and  from  whence  (through  the  negligence 
of  studmits,  and  their  forwardnees  in  entenng  into 
the  ministry)  divers  come  into  the  ministry  much 
ooromished,  to  the  grief  and  scandal  of  their  Uni- 
veriity-governors ;  here  is  a  more  certain  course,  care 
bfinf  taken,  1.  To  select  choice  wits.  3.  To  oblige 
then  to  a  soffleient  eontinuanee,  as  also  to  extraor- 
dinary diligence. 

Ohj,  ft  Good  deaifua  are  generally  perverted  and 


abused  to  other  ends  than  they  were  intended,  and  so 
will  this  in  all  probability  degenerate  into  a  business 
of  faction  and  partiality,  and  favor  and  friendship. 

.^lu.  1.  We  ean  neither  foresee  nor  prevent  all 
possible  abuses,  and  much  leas  all  jealous  surmises; 
but  thus  much  is  plain,  that  we  are  to  do  our  duty, 
and  to  refer  events  to  God^  Providenee,  and  however 
men's  benevolences  may  be  abused  hereafter,  contrary 
to  their  desires  and  intentions,  yet  God  will  acoept  oT 
their  sincere  ends,  and  no  less  reward  them  than  if 
they  had  been  never  so  religiously  used. 

SL  Here  is  abundant  care  taken  to  prevent  par- 
tiality :  The  execution  of  it  is  committed  to  divera 
persons  of  different  persuasiona,  of  known  integrity, 
wisdom  and  godliness ;  and  care  is  also  taken  that 
when  anv  die,  there  be  a  substitution  of  such  other 
men  in  tneir  places,  and  the  Trustees  are  engaged, 
not  only  by  their  promise,  but  by  their  iudgmeota  and 
interest  to  choose  such  men  as  themselves. 

3.  The  Feoffees,  as  they  now  are,  so  they  will  for 
ever  be  obliged  to  manage  this  business  with  all  im- 
partiality for  the  encouragement  of  lads  of  all  par- 
ties (provided  they  be  true  to  the  interests  of  learn- 
ing and  real  piety)  not  only  because  they  are  consci- 
entiously engaged  to  it,  but  also,  because  their  inter- 
est and  the  advancement  of  the  work  will  constantly 
oblige  them  to  it,  seeing  if  once  partiality  be  oIh 
served  in  it,  it  will  not  only  reflect  upon  the  Trustees, 
but  also  brio^  tbe  whole  business  into  disrepute. 

4.  This  objection  strikes  at  all  lasting  good  works, 
for  bow  can  a  raan  settle  any  thing  Tor  aay  good 
work,  but  it  may  be  abused ;  so  that  tbe  effect  of 
this  objection  should  be  not  to  prevent  the  doing  of 
good  works,  but  to  make  men  cautelous  bow  to  do 
them  in  as  safe  a  way  as  may  be. 

Obj.  3.  It  is  better  for  a  man  to  see  with  his  own 
eyes,  and  to  do  with  his  own  hands. 

j9iw.  1.  But  then  there  is  one  doubt  whether  hs 
can  get  any  to  put  in  good  security  that  he  shall  en- 
joy his  e^es  and  hands  for  ever,  or  else  (if  he  be  able 
and  wilUng  to  settle  something  for  ever)  it  must 
come  into  other  men*8  hands;  and  therefore  it  is 
better  to  commit  it  to  other  men*s  hands  while  be 
lives,  and  may  observe  how  they  use  it,  than  to  com- 
mit it  to  them  after  his  decease,  of  whom  he  had  not 
exoerience  in  that  kind. 

5.  For  the  generality  of  contributors  to  such  worka, 
it  may  be  said  without  arrogance,  it  is  likely  to  bo 
far  better  managed  by  a  conjunction  of  beads  and 
bands  of  wise,  and  honest,  and  learned  men  for  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  tbe  church,  than  can 
be  expected  from  one  man. 

Pins  vident  oenli  quam  oeaiiur,  and  as  those  small 
sprinklings  of  water  which  signify  little  when  they 
are  asunder,  being  united  togctner  into  one  river  are 
very  considerable  and  effectual  to  divers  excellent 
uses ;  so  those  contributions  which  being  managed 
singly  and  dividedly  are  not  so  eminently  useful, 
when  they  are  united  together,  prove  of  great  influ- 
ence for  a  general  good :  and  moreover,  he  that  con- 
tributes in  such  a  eonunon  way  as  this,  doth  not  only 
an  excellent  piece  of  service  himself,  but  also  draws 
others  along  with  him. 

For  those  gentlemen  or  others  in  the  country  who 
shall  be  pleased  to  oontribute,  although  we  shall 
wholly  leave  them  to  themselves  to  give  what  they 
please,  and  in  what  way  they  please, and  shall  tbank- 
fally  accept  any  thing  given  upon  any  terms,  nor  do 
we  desire  this  business  should  be  burthensome  to 
any,  vet  we  humbly  offbr  to  their  consideration,  that 
it  will  be  a  most  excellent  service,  and  most  rarely 
useful  for  any  (who  can  do  it)  to  settle  what  they 
five,  for  ever,  though  it  be  in  a  less  jiroportion,  both 
because  it  is  in  itself  likely  to  bring  forth  more 
fruit,  and  because  it  will  beagoml  encourngement 
to  others  to  contribute,  when  they  see  a  solid  foun- 
dation laid  which  is  Hkely  to  continue:  And  we 
hope  they  will  not  think  it  a  wrong  to  their  children 
to  alienate  some  small  proportion  from  them  to  tbe 
more  immediate  service  of  God,  but  rather  a  special 
means  to  procure  a  blessing  from  God  ojxm  the  rest 
of  their  estates,  both  to  them  and  to  their  posterity. 

If  it  shall  please  God  to  put  it  into  the  mind  of 
any  to  contribute,  if  they  signify  their  do!iireti  to  any 
of  the  Trustees,  especially  to  any  of  the  ministers, 
they  may  receive  further  infcHrroation  and  direction 
as  to  any  of  the  particulaia 
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A  7^etHmomal/rom  some  Oxford  Doctort. 
The  ^roat  usefulnera  of  haraan  learntag  and  Uni- 
veraity  education  for  the  minttiere  of  the  gospel  hath 
been  abundantly  evidenced,  both  from  the  powerful 
and  happy  influonee  of  miniatert  to  qualified,  in  the 
reformation  of  religion,  from  the  bondage  and  dark- 
nesa  of  Popery,  and  alto  from  the  roiaemble  conae^ 
quonee  of  the  want  and  neglect  thereof  in  penons 
undertaking  the  work  of  the  miniatry :  Betidee  those 
mora  noble  infuflione  of  grace,  there  are  two  things 
of  great  necessity  for  the  prontabte  discharge  of  the 
ministerial  work;  to  wit,  a  snfficlency  of  natural  en- 
dowments, and  acquired  abilities.  And  it  is  the  con- 
junction of  theae  which  thorouefaty  furnish  the  roan 
of  God  onto  every  good  work.  We  cannot  therefore, 
but  exceedingly  approve  of,  and  heartily  bless  God 
for  that  late  design  undertaken,  and  so  considerably 
carried  on  through  God*8  blessing  by  divers  persons, 
for  the  encouragement  of  noor  scholars  of  greatest 
abilities  and  piety  in  the  Universities:  The  rather, 
because  we  have  fretiuently,  with  sad  hearts,  ob- 
served the  miscarriage  of  persons  of  great  faopos  and 
eminent  parts,  through  want  of  thoee  means  and  helps 
which  are  necessary :  And  we  heartily  recommend 
it  unto  all  the  lovers  of  learning  and  Universities,  as 
that  which  (b^  God^s  blessing)  is  likely  to  prove  of 
aingular  use,  for  the  quickening  of  diligence,  and  pro- 
voking of  emulation,  and  the  erowth  of  knowledge 
and  piet^:  Nor  do  we  know,  now  any,  whom  God 
hath  enriched  with  talents  for  such  a  service,  can  lay 
them  out  to  better  advantage,  than  in  such  a  way  as 
this:  And  for  the  better  encouragement  of  those 
whose  hearts  God  shall  incline  to  this  pious  work, 
we,  whose  names  are  here  under-written,  havinr 
knowledge  of  divers  of  the  Trustees,  and  having  had 
experience  of  the  management  thereof,  hold  ourselves 
bound  in  justice  to  give  this  testimony,  uuto  those 
gentlemen,  to  whose  truKt  it  is  committed;  that  to 
the  best  of  our  observation,  it  hath  been  faithfully 
discharged  according  to  the  real  worth  of  persons, 
without  respect  to  parties:  And  it  is  sufficiently 
known,  that  there  are  divers  students  already  chosen 
by  them  in  the  Universities,  who  are  persons  of  sin- 
gular abilities,  and  of  pious  inclinations,  whose  pov- 
erty had  expnsed  them  to  many  inconveniences,  and 
deprived  the  Church  of  that  great  benefit  (which  we 
comfortably  hope  for  from  them)  if  they  had  not  been 
relieved  by  such  seasonable  succors.  And  we  are 
further  confidently  persnnded,  that  as  it  hath  been 
for  the  time  past,  so  it  will  be  for  the  future,  tJio  care 
of  the  Trustees,  to  discharge  that  trust  rc|>o8ed  in 
them,  with  all  fidelity  and  conformably  to  their  pro- 
posals and  declarations. 

Edmond  StauiU4mi  D.  D.  Seth  Ward,  S.  a  T.  D. 

John  ffallis^  I).  D.  Joshua  Crosse.  L.  L.  D. 

Daju  Oreenvsood,  D.  D.  Thomas  Barlow,  C.  R.  P. 

JF/en.  Langley,  D.  D.  Htju  Hiekman. 

A   Testmotdal  from  some  Cambridge  Doctors 

aud  others. 
As  wo  cannot  but  sadly  resent  and  lay  to  heart 
the  many  and  f^roat  mischiefs,  which  have  befallen 
the  church  of  God,  through  the  miscarriage  of  such 
as  being  crude  and  unfurnished  for  so  weighty  an 
undertakin|[f,  have  engaged  themselves  in  the  work 
of  the  ministry:  So  wo  cannot  but  impute  them  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  want  of  means  for  subsistence 
at  the  Universities;  whereby  such  persons  have 
been  untimely  taken  from  those  breasts  and  foun- 
tains, whence  by  a  continued  use  of  the  helps  there 
afiTorded,  they  might  have  been  stored  with  sound 
and  well-digested  knowledge,  and  thereby  have  not 
only  prevented  those  difficulties  and  temptations, 
which  their  own  ungroundedness  doth  often  expose 
them  to,  but  also  become  eminently  serviceable  in 
the  church  of  Christ.  The  consideration  whereof 
afTords  us  abundant  occasion  of  blessing  and  praiae- 
ing  4rod,  for  his  goodness  to  his  church,  as  in  con- 
tiouiog  these  schools  of  learoiug,  beretoforo  founded 
and  established,  so  also  iu  these  lato  supplies  by 
men  of  public  spirits  cotiferre<I  in  way  of  exhibition, 
for  the  further  cncourni^nment  and  support  of  hope- 
ful students  in  the  Uuiversiiics.  Which  good  and 
pious  design,  we  do  with  thaukfulness  rejoice  to  see 
so  far  already  put  in  execution,  as  that  divers  hofio- 
ful  plants  are  thereby  refreshed  ami  made  to  flourish 


in  tbaie  fruitfol  Nnneries,  wbo  elM  far  wanrt  ot  90 
seasonable  a  supply,  might  soon  have  been  witberod 
and  parched  up,  or  eonsirained  to  an  unaeaaoaiable 
remove,  to  their  own  and  the  church's  vxcoodiag 
prejudice  and  disadvantage. 

But  although  there  be  a  considerable  number  al- 
ready choaen,  and  made  participants  of  thia   benefl- 
cenoe,  yet  are  there  also  many  others  still  ainoo^  as, 
truly  deeervin|^  and  really  needing  the  like  enooar- 
agement ;  wbKh  we  doubt  not  but  many  will  be  tbe 
more  ready  and  willing  to  promote,  when  they  shall 
together  with  us,  observe  these  hopeful  beginning, 
which  promise  (through  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
them)  a  plentiful  harvest  to  be  reaped  in  doo  sea- 
son.   For  we  can  truly  testify  that  (accordin|f  to 
the  best  of  our  observation^  this  matter  hath  beea 
hitherto  managed,  and  the  election  of  scholars  made 
according  to  tbeir  parts,  piety  and  poverty,  with 
much  faithfulness   and  impartiality;  as  vre   hope 
also  it  will  be  carried  on  for  the  time  to  come. 


Anthony  TVcifcney, 
Tko.  Morton. 
Benj.  JVhitcheot^ 
Laiams  Seaman^ 
Ralph  Cudworth, 


William  DiUiughami^ 
Thomas  Woodcocke, 
Joseph  IfUlf 
John  StilUngfleeL 


If  it  shall  please  any  to  settle  something  for  eror, 
they  may  conveniently  do  it  in  this  way  wnich  hath 
been  propounded  to,  and  approved  by  skilfal  la^v- 
yers.  They  may  single  out  three  or  four  of  the 
Trustees  whom  they  can  most  confide  in,  and  make 
them  special  Trustees,  and  when  any  one  of  them 
dies,  appoint  the  other  three  to  choose  another  ia 
his  place,  and  may  make  all  the  rest  of  tbe  'Frustees 
overseers,  and  in  case  those  four  Trustees  fail,  that 
then  it  shall  fall  to  all  the  rest  of  the  Trustees,  and 
in  case  they  fail,  then  it  shall  fall  to  any  College  or 
Company  (whom  the  donoi  shall  please  to  nominate) 
to  bo  disposed  of,  according  to  the  model.  And  in 
case  it  be  perverted  or  alienated  to  any  otber  use, 
then  it  revert  to  his  heirs,  &c 

An  Advertisement, 

Whereas  it  hath  been  suggested  by  dirers  and 
was  supposed  by  some  of  the  Trustees,  that  the  pro* 
sent  settlement  of  this  trust  was  not  le^l  (not  bein^ 
by  way  of  corporation)  nor  perpetual,  it  was  agreed 
by  the  Trustees  that  some  verv  able  lawyers  should 
be  advised  with ;  which  accordingly  was  done,  and 
the  result  of  tbeir  discourse  was  this:  That  there 
were  two  ways  for  the  settling  of  such  a  trust,  fre- 
quently practised  among  us,  and  both  unquestionably 
legal ;  the  one  by  way  of  Corporation,  the  other  by 
way  of  Feofiment,  in  which  latter  way  we  are  Air 
the  present  settled,  and  in  which  way  some  Hospi- 
tals, &c.  are  settled.  This  being  an  undoubted 
principle  in  law  and  reason,  that  ft  is  lawful  fur  any 
man  to  give  what  he  will,  to  whom  he  will,  for 
what  uses  lie  will,  unless  it  be  to  an  use  prohibited 
by  law,  such  as  this  is  confessed  not  to  be. 

An  AccotaU  of  the  Scholars  already  chosen* 

In  order  to  tlie  practice  of  tbe  things  proposed  in 
the  model,  three  of  the  Trustees,  to  wit,  Mr.  Manton, 
Mr.  Thomas  Jaeombf  and  Mr.  Poole  were  by  the  rest 
of  the  Trustees  sent  to  the  two  Universities,  to  ad- 
vise with  the  Doctors  the  Trustees  there,  and  to  set- 
tle the  business,  whieh  was  done,  and  divers  persona 
of  known  ability  and  fidelity  were  desired,  and  did 
willingly  consent  to  take  upon  them  the  business  of 
examination  of  all  such  poor  scholars  as  did  propose 
themselves  to  trial :    Upon  which,  divers  persons  of 
great  hopes,  wore  then  and  have  been  since  exsm- 
ined :    And  out  of  them,  such  aa  gave  the  best  satis- 
faction for  parts  and  learning,  and  had  the  best  t9- 
IMrt  for  piety,  were  selected :    And  two  and  twenty 
are  already  chosen  in  each  Univeraitv ;    it  being 
resolved  to  carry  an  equal  respect  to  Both  Univer- 
sities:   Of  whom  some  were  through  necessity  al- 
ready gone  from  the  University,  and  now  to  their 
great   comfort,  and  (we  hope)  the  Church**  gr^t 
^ood,  are  settled  again :    Others  were  abont  to  leave 
It,  others  forced  much  to  discontinue,  and  all  much 
discouraged  and  prejudiced  by  those  prsssing  wants 
and  diffieultiet  they  were  ever  whelmed  with. 
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Secnkary  of  JVtstan  Agency  of  Am,  Ed,  8oe. 


To 


of  tbe  Amerieaa  EdncaUon  Society. 


Iir  presenting  vou  my  last  femi-annual  report, 
it  was  mentionea  that  macfa  of  my  time  and  ai- 
tenlioo  had  been  occupied  in  becomiog  accpiaint- 
ed  with  the  extended  field  of  my  future  labors ; 
in  difliidn^,  as  ezieoaivcly  as  poasible,  informa* 
tion  respecting  the  principles,  plans,  and  claims, 
oftto  American  Euucatiou  Society;  in  securing 
ia  its  behalf  friends  of  an  efficient  and  influentiu 
character;  in  exercising  a  pastoral  supervision 
over  our  beneficiaries  at  their  respective  institu- 
tions ^  and  in  seeking  out,  and  placing  under  in- 
stniction,  all  tbe  other  young  men  of  promise  to 
be  found.  More  attention  was  paid  to  these  ob- 
jects, and  especially  to  that  or  seeking  young 
■len,  than  to  the  collection  of  funds,  under  the 
eanvictioD,  that  our  churches  would  not  be  back- 
ward to  contribute  for  the  Education  Society, 
when  they  were  fuHy  acquainted  with  its  claims ; 
and,  especially,  when  tney  saw  a  laige  number 
of  their  indigent  and  devoted  sons  depending 
upon  them  mt  the  means  of  entering  the  field. 
Having  thus  prepared  the  way  for  an  eflbrt  to 
ebiam  funds,  most  of  my  time  for  the  last  four  or 
five  months,  has  been  employed  in  this  work. 
You  are  already  informed  that  the  general  result 
ef  these  labors  has  been  the  securing  of  about 
forty  temporary  scholarships  of  (75  a  year  each, 
to  be  oontiaued  sev«D  years ;  twenty  of  them  in 
Cincinnati,  and  most  of  the  others  ia  Ohio. 
Though  inese  have  been  subscribed  by  our 
brelben,  in  good  faith,  and  with  the  best  of  foel- 
Bgs,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that,  owing  to  re- 
■ovali  by  death,  and  otherwise,  and  by  change 
of  circumstances,  some  effort  will  be  required  by 
ns  annually  to  keep  them  all  filled  up,  and  make 
them  uniformly  productive. 

Tbe  unexpected  promptness  and  liberality, 
whh  which  the  ctaims  of  our  Society  have  been 
met  in  this  new  country,  and  among  our  infant 
and  weak  churches,  many  of  them  stilt  worship- 
pii^  in  log  houses,  or  houses  unfinished,  calls  lor 
much  gratitude,  and  gives  to  this  field  of  labor 
an  aspect  of  most  commanding  importance.  In 
fint  attempting  to  extend  the  education  cause 
into  this  great  Valley,  very  little  was  expected, 
at  the  present,  except  to  assist  our  infant  and 
feeble  churchoi  in  educating  their  young  men. 
But  according  to  tbe  evidencAS  we  have  already 
bad  of  the  Christian  enterprize  and  liberality  of 
our  western  brethren,  I  thmk  the  time  is  not  far 
di^ftani,  if  it  has  not  already  oooe,  when  we  shall 
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be  able  to  educate  all  our  oum  young  mat ;  and 
hoping  that  the  Parent  Society  will  not  be  called 
on  much  foneer  to  make  large  disbursements  to 
us,  we  trust  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  it  can 
be  said  that  all  the  sons  of  the  church  of  suitable 
character,  east  of  the  AUeganies,  have  been 
sought  out,  and  are  sustained  by  your  benefi- 
cence. 

Induttry,  enierprizet  and  seff-denUd   of 
young  men  in  the  Weat, 

It  is  a  most  mleresting  fact,  and  one  which 
speaks  volumes,  respecting  the  prospective  use- 
fulness of  this  class  of  men,  that  most  of  those 
whom  I  have  encouraged  to  commence  a  course 
of  study,  have  hitherto  helped  themselves  for* 
ward,  without  any  assistance  from  us,  by  the 
fruits  of  their  own  industry  and  economy :  and  it 
is  their  purpose  still  to  do  the  same;  some  of 
them  for  six  months,  others  for  a  year,  and 
others  for  a  longer  period,  and,  if  practicable, 
through  their  whole  course  of  study.  We  have 
several  young  men  who,  by  working  three  or 
four  hours  in  a  day,  or  one  day  in  a  week,  at 
their  respective  trades,  or  employments,  are 
making  good  progress  in  study,  and  supporting 
themselves  without  assistance.  I  could  mention 
a  number  of  interesting  cases  of  those  in  our 
colleges,  who  are  now  boarding  themselves  at 
from  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents  a  week,  denying 
themselves  the  use  of  tea,  cofiee,  and  sugar,  ana 
many  other  things  indulged  in  by  most  Chris- 
tians. These  self-denials,  you  know,  are  not 
practised  with  the  prof^ieet  of  future  opulence  in 
their  professional  career,  but  with  tlie  full  ex- 
pectation of  having  a  practical  use,  for  all  such 
habits,  in  the  wil^rness.  in  the  log  cabin,  and 
among  tbe  ignorant  and  the  destitute. 

I  wUI  mention  one  case  in  particular^  among 
many  which  might  be  enumerated,  which  have 
come  under  my  own  eye.  In  paying  a  visit  to 
— — ^  college,  a  few  weeks  since.  1  was  intro- 
duced to  a  young  man  of  peculiarly  modest  and 
inlerestinf  deportment.  1  had  before  learned 
from  the  President,  that  he  had  travelled  a  hun- 
dred miles  on  fool  to  gel  to  college ;  that  he  had 
come  there  with  but  seven  dollai's  in  bis  pocket, 
to  defray  the  expense  of  a  four  or  five  roontlw' 
lenn ;  and  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  men  in 
tbe  institution  as  a  scholar,  and  a  Christian.  I 
was  prepared,  in  my  iulerview  wiih  him,  to  out- 
ness further  developemeots  of  his  Cbrisiiau  self- 
denial,  not  unlike  to  those  of  the  more  sainted 
missionary  of  Palestine,  when  he  trained  himself 
on  bis  daily  quart  of  bread  and  milk,  for  the 
honors  of  treading  in  tbe  footsteps  of  his  divine 
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Master  on  Mount  Zion,  and  of  aacendiog  with 
Him  from  (be  holy  city  to  the  New  Jerusalem 
above.*    Inquiring  of  him,  whether  he  was  as- 
sociated with  some  younff  gentlemen  who  were 
boarding  themselves  at  my  cents  a  week,  he  re- 
[>lied  that,  he  could  not  amtrd  to  pay  his  propor- 
tion of  the  expense,  and  therefore  boarded  alone. 
I  wished  to  know  if  he  could  board  himself  for 
less  than  fiAy  cents  a  week.    Here  my  young 
brother  seemed  to  hesitate,  and  was  struggling 
with  emotions  too  delicate  and  tender  to  utter. 
I  told  him  I  wished  not  to  scrutinize  his  circum- 
stances from  motives  of  curiosity,  but  for  his  ben- 
efit.   He  could  not  withhold  his  heart  from  his 
friend.    "  I  will  teU  yoH,"  said  he,  (in  accents 
that  melted  my  soul,)  **  how  1  live.    1  purchase 
a  bushel  of  corn  meal  for  twenty  cents.    I  get  a 
loaf  baked  each  week  for'six  cents.    I  live  upon 
my  corn  bread  and  water,  and  it  costs  inc  but 
twelve  and  a  half  cents  a  week !    With  this  fare 
I  am  well  contented,  if  1  can  prepare  myself  for 
lUiefulness  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  j  and,  at 
the  close  of  the  session,  I  doubt  not  but  I  shall  be 
as  healthy  as  any  of  my  companions.''    While 
speaking  of  his  health,  I  was  forcibly  reminded, 
in  view  of  his  healthful  countenance,  of  Daniel 
and  his  associates,  who,  from  motives  of  Chris- 
tian self-denial,  lived  upon  pulse,  instead  of  the 
kiiif's  meat.    His  seven  dollars  would  have  car- 
ried him  very  independently  through  his  term, 
(his  tuition  being  given  him  for  his  services  as 
writing  master,)  had  he  not  been  taxed,  with 
now  and  then,  a  letter  with  twentj'-five  cents 
postage ;  each  Costing  him  as  much  as  two  weeks' 
board !    Although  this  youthful  veteran  is  deter- 
mined in  future  to  maintain  his  habits  of  self- 
denial,  and  to  endure  hardness  as  a  good  soldier 
of  Jesus  Christ,  yet  he  will  hereafter  apply  to 
our  Society  for  a  small  annual  appropriation,  if 
he  should  need  it.    My  conviction  however  is, 
that  he  will  have  too  many  private  benefactors 
to  require  our  public  aid.    On  one  occasion,  after 
having  mentioned  his  case  to  a  public  assembly, 
and  a  liberal  subscription  had  been  made  on  the 

Elan  of  scholarships,  two  individuals  put  into  my 
ands  each  five  dollars  to  send  to  the  man  who 
lives  on  corn  bread  and  water !    I  bad  supposed, 
before  I  met  with  this  fact,  that  I  had  known 
something  of  difficulty  and  self-denial  in  strug- 
gling into  the  ministry;  but  I  now  felt  asham- 
ed to  think,  in  view  of  this  case,  that  I  had  not 
learned  the  first  lesson  of  self-denial  in  the  school 
of  Christ.    Though  candidates  for  the  holy  min- 
istry and  Chrisiians  generally  will  not  feel  bound 
to  the  strict  imitation  of  this  example,  yet  if  our 
blessed  Master  did  not  deny  himself  too  much, 
when  he  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head,  and 
poured  out  bis  heart's  blood  for  our  redemption— 
if  his  apostles  and  marl}Ts  did  not  deny  them- 
selves too  much  when  they  laid  down  their  lives 
for  his  cause — if  our  dear  brethren  and  sisters 
who  have  left  all  for  Christ,  and  are  wearing  out 
their  lives  amongst  degraded  idolaters,  under  the 
influence  of  a  sickly  sun,  and  exhausting  labors, 
do  not  encounter  too  great  self-denials  for  the  sake 
ofChrist  and  the  gospi'l,  and  if  our  beloved  young 
brother  in  the  school  of  Christ  will  have  no  pain- 
ful regrets  at  the  last  day  that  he  has  made  sa- 
crifices for  Christ,  and  for  the  salvation  of  souls  j 
and  if  no  man  can  be  the  disciple  of  Christ  un- 
JeM  he  dcnv  himself  daily,  and  take  up  his  cross 
and  follow  him,  ought  not  all  professors  of  reli- 
gion seriously  to  inquire  whether  they  possess 
and  have  manifested  any  of  this  peaduxr  spirit ; 
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and  whether  the^  would  deny  themselves  too 
much,  if  by  depnving  themselves  of  only  a  few 
of  the  super/luUies  of  dress  f  and  the  extravagan- 
ces of  living,  they  should  convert  a  periSang 
world,  as  they  might  do  in  this  way,  auring  the 
present  century. 

Increasing  eonmetion  of  the  importance  qf 
the  Education  cause. 

We  have  rejoiced  exceedingly  in  the  glorious 
enterprizc  in  Which  our  eastern  orethren  are  en- 
gaged with  us  for  speedily  depositing  a  Bible  in 
every  family— establishing  a  Sabbath  school  in 
every  destitute  neighborhood— and  for  sending, 
as  soon  as  practicable,  a  minister  to  every  needy 
congregation.  Infinite  good,  we  know,  will  be 
the  result  of  these  efforts.    And  yet  we  plainly 
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see,  and  deeply  deplore  the  fact,  that  these  great 
movements  must  fail  of  accomplish inof  much  of 
the  good  at  which  they  aim,  simply  tor  want  of 
more  ministers.    For  want  of  ministers  to  do  the 
work,  we  fear  the  resolution  of  the  American 
Bible  Society  will  not  be  thoroughly  executed. 
In  many  cases,  we  perceive,  where  the  Bible  is 
circulated  among  the  destitute,  it  exerts  very  lit- 
tle moral  influence,  until  the  living  teacher  is 
sent  to  call  up  the  attention  of  the  people,  and  to 
urge  the  claims  of  divine  truth  upon  their  hearts 
and  consciences.    In  very  many  places.  Sabbath 
schools  cannot  be  established  where  most  needed, 
and  in  many  others  where  commenced,  must 
soon  languish  and  die  for  want  of  ministerial  in- 
fluence.   All  our  domestic,  as  well  as  foreign 
missionary  operations  must  be  greatly  limited, 
for  years  to  come,  because  we  have  so  few  la- 
borers to  send.    The  Temperance  cause,  at  the 
West,  and  Sooth,  is  comparatively  incflScient 
and  laijguishing,  and  is  in  danger  of  suffering  a 
distressing  reaction,  simply  because  we  have  not 
men  speedily  to  roll  forward  the  blessed  impulse 
which  is  now  given  to  the  work  from  one  end  of 
our  land  to  the  other.    Our  infant  churehes  are 
many  of  them  ineflScient,  sickly,  and  ready  to 
die,  while  some  are  entirely  destitute  of  regular 
preaching,  and  others  enjoy  it  but  a  half,  third, 
quarter^  or  sixth  of  the  time.    Besides  all  this, 
we  see  tnfidelity  and  hundred  headed  errors  com- 
ing in  like  a  m>od,  preoccupying  otur  most  im- 
portant points  of  moral  influence— and  entrench- 
ing themselves  against  the  future  attacks  of  Chris- 
tianity.   When  we  see  these  things,  we  long  to 
behold  an  army  of  well  disciplined  men  imme^ 
diately  marching  to  our  relief— and  we  feel,  that 
under  God,  the  salvation  of  the  West,  and  the 
salvation  of  the  East  too,  and  the  salvation  of  the 
world,  must  depend  more  upon  the  American 
Education  Society  than    upon    any  institution 
which  is  now  the  blessing  and  the  <»mament  of 
the  Christian  world. 

There  is  one  feature  of  our  system,  which  is 
regarded  by  our  enlightened  men  at  the  West, 
as  having  a  most  direct,  and  important  bearing, 
upon  the  moral  and  literary  elevation  of  our  col- 
leges, and  the  great  interests  of  science  gener- 
ally. I  advert  to  the  rule  requiring  all  our  young 
men  to  take  a  Uiorough  course  ofeducfUion.  ft 
has  been,  and  still  is,  tin  evil  deeply  to  be  de- 
plored, that  a  large  number  of  our  3'oung  men 
wIk>  enter  college  at  the  West,  are  disposed  to 
take  a  limited  course,  l)oth  classical,  and  profes- 
sional. Those  destined  to  the  ministry  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  same  feeling,  partly  owing  to  tho 
fact  that  thay  see  many  ministers  arouiKi  them 
having  the  applause  of  the  multitude  without  the 
toils  or  study ;  and  partly  to  their  great  denre  to 
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enter  the  field  vbicb  they  tee  white  for  the  har^ 
▼est.  Now  it  is  found  that  by  our  placing  half  a 
dozen  or  mora  of  oar  first  rale  men  in  one  of 
these  institations^  all  givingtheir  sanction  to  a  full 
coorse,  the  evil  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  soon  reme- 
died ;  while  their  influence  at  the  same  time  will 
be  most  salutary  in  raising^  the  tone  of  morals, 
and  the  standard  of  piety. 

bnpotiance  of  ReowaU  in  Colleges. 

Nothing  now  seems  to  us  to  be  so  vital  to  the 
education  cause  at  the  West,  and  may  I  not  add, 
at  the  East  also,  as  revivals  in  our  actxdemia  and 
eaU^ts,  and  especially  in  the  latter.  Thoug^h  we 
find  many  young  men  ready  to  commence  an  ed- 
ucation, yet  it  is  a  most  painful  reflection  that  we 
most  wait  eight  or  nine  years  before  these  men 
can  enter  the  field ;  the  desolations  of  Zion  in  the 
mean  time  are  every  day  becoming  more  exten- 
sive, and  alarming.  Now  could  revivals  be  pro- 
moted in  all  our  colleges,  might  we  not  hope, 
that  hundreds  of  our  students,  soon  to  graduate, 
woold  feel  the  power  of  divine  grace,  and  tum- 
ii^  their  attention  immediately  to  the  ministry, 
would  in  three  or  four  years  be  occupying  the 
jxmnincnt  posts  of  Zion :  And  cannot  a  result 
so  earnestly  to  be  desired,  and  praved  for,  be 
brought  about  7  Would  not  God  bless  such  an 
attempt,  while  he  calls  his  people  to  pray  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest,  6lc  7  And  can  there  not 
now  be  found  some  man.  in  wiiom  is  the  spirit  of 
the  livii^  God,  who  will  devote  bis  whole  time, 
in  going  from  one  college  to  another,  ih  rough 
our  whole  land  7  Would  be  not  be  most  joyfully 
received  by  both  officers  and  students  7  Could 
he  not  be  easily  sustained  7  And  might  we  not 
as  certainly  expect  a  blessing,  as  that  God  lives* 
and  has  engraven  Zion  on  liie  palms  of  his 
hands?  If  such  a  man  can  be  found,  I  can 
safely  pledge  myself  and  the  West,  if  necessary, 
that  we  win  nstain  him  in  our  own  field,  which 
is  peculiarly  ripe  far  such  an  efibrt. 

Mare  Laborers  needed  at  the  West,  in  be- 
half of  the  Education  eatue. 

Both  ministers  and  churches,  deeply  impressed 
with  the  wants  of  our  country,  seem  anxious  to 
have  this  great  work  immediately  carried  for- 
ward throughout  the  western  country ;  and  yet, 
hot  a  small  part  of  the  field  has  been  occupied, 
for  want  erf*  more  labcH^rs.  I  cannot  but  here 
repeat  my  own  conviction,  before  expressed  to 
you,  that  the  chureh  at  large  is  makinr  a  most 
painfii]  misapplication  of  her  ministerial  power, 
while  a  great  part  of  this  business  of  education 
societies  so  vita)  to  her  best  interests,  and  so  fun- 
damental to  every  other  benevolent  enterprizc, 
is  neglected  fix>m  year  to  ^car.  It  is  now  a  set- 
tled point  with  us,  that  this  work  can  be  done,  if 
tiwre  is  some  one  to  do  it;  and  not  without. 
While  our  ministers  feel  and  resolve  on  this  sub- 
ject, they  all  find  their  hands  more  than  full  of 
paMoral  labor,  and  the  education  cause  is  neg- 
lected. For  example,  in  two  Presbyteries  which 
I  have  visited,  each  had  one  young  man,  and 
with  some  difficulty  obtained  funds  to  sustain 
them.  They  have  now  upwards  of  thirty  schol- 
arships, and  about  the  same  number  of  young 
men  who  have  commenced,  or  are  soon  to  com- 
mence, study. 

Ret.  Aksel  R.  Clark. 

Since  the  dale  of  Mr.  Clark's  Report,  pub- 
lisbed  in  the  last  Journal,  he  has  visited  the 


towns  of  Ravenna,  Burton,  Chester,  Hnntsboiig, 
Painesville,  Euclid,  Cleavcland,  El^Tia,  Dover, 
Richfield,  Bricksville,.  and  Strongsville,  on  the 
Western  Reserve;  and  Detroit,  the  capital  of 
Michigan.  In  the  Observer  &  Telegraph  of 
Sept.  30,  printed  at  Hudson,  Mr.  Clark  acknow- 
ledges the  sum  of  ^143  89,  as  having  been  con- 
tributed in  the  towns  above  mentioned  on  the 
Reserve,  to  constitute  (in  whole,  or  in  part)  the 
pastors  of  the  respective  churches,  members  for 
life  of  the  Western  Reserve  Branch;— and 
$43  Z5  contributed  in  Detroit,  to  constitute  Rev. 
Noah  M.  Wells,  Honorary  Member  for  life  of 
the  A.  £.  S.  He  also  acknowledges  annual 
subscriptions  for  seven  years,  amounting  to 
SSI  76,  of  which  $11  76  had  been  received  by 
the  agent—and  5 1 21  09  (including  ^36  75  from 
Detroit)  donations.  Total  of  subscriptions  and 
donations,  ^366  08. 

During  the  last  week  in  August,  Mr  Clark 
visited  Michigan ;  and  attended  a  meeting  of 
the  Presbytery  of  the  Territory,  which  met  at 
Ann  Harbor,  40  miles  from  Detroit.  The  Pres- 
bytery warmly  approved  his  object,  and  formed 
an  Education  Society  auxiliary  to  the  Western 
Reserve  Branch.  ' 

In  his  communication,  Mr.  Clark  says:— - 
"  Michigan  is  settling  with  almost  unparalleled 
rapidity.  Villages  are  springing  up  in  every  di- 
rection, as  it  were  by  enchantment ;  and  among 
the  great  mass  of  emigrants  that  are  flocking  in, 
a  large  number  are  men  of  intelligence  and  of 
sound  principles,  who  have  moved  from  older 
sections  of  our  country',  and  know  full  well  how 
to  valne  the  institutions  of  the  Gospel." 

^  striking  Fact. 

"  To  show  you  the  rapid  settlement  of  that 
Territory,  I  will  relate  one  fact.  The  first  set- 
tk^r  in  Vpsilanti,  7  years  ago  the  4th  day  of  last 
July,  invited  ail  the  inhabitants  in  that  county 
(Waslitenaw)  to  dine  with  him.  The  company 
consisted  of  7  men,  6  children,  and  9  women. 
Now  there  are  in  that  county  between  four  thou- 
sand and  five  thousand  inhabitants  V* 

OcL  5.  Mr.  Clark  attended  the  anniversary  of 
the  Western  Reserve  Branch — which  met  at 
Euclid,  some  account  of  which  will  be  found  un- 
der the  head  of  Intelligence.  A  friend  of  the 
Society  put  into  his  hands,  at  that  time,  property 
amounting  to  5 1^0  23,  as  a  donation  to  the 
Western  Reserve  Branch. 


Ret.  Henrt  Little. 

Extract  finom  a  letter  dated  Aug.  7, 1830. 

''  Since  my  report  of  July  10th,  I  have  visited 
Grafton,  Upton,  Milford,  Mendon,  Leicester,  sev- 
eral parishes  in  Brookfield,  also  Weston,  Slur- 
bridge,  Charlton,  Barre,  New  Braintree,  and 
Worcester;  and  this  completes  my  agency  in 
Worcester  County.  Of  these  towns,  I  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  North  Brookfield,  GraAon, 
Upton,  New  Braintree,  WJl|cester  (Calvinistic 
Society),  Brookfiekl,  first  parish,  Leicester,  and 
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[Nor. 


StuiMdgv  will  nuCaio  ei^t  Temporary  Scbol- 
anbips.  There  may  be  a  deficiency  in  one  or 
two  towns,  but  1  trust  others  will  supply  it. 
Three  of  the  towns  mentioned  above,  will  con- 
tribute much  nearo'  glbO  tbno  $15,  if  subscrip- 
tiojis  on  paper  can  be  relied  upon. 

"Milforcl,  Bnrre,  Weston,  Charlton,  and 
Mcndon  may  neither  of  them  raise  a  Temporary 
Scholarship,  though  one  or  two  of  them  would 
do  it  if  they  were  intimately  acquainted  with 
some  promising  young  man  to  receive  their  ben- 
efactions. 

''  In  comparing  this  with  my  la^  rrport,  you 
will  see  that  the  Worcester  South  Auxiliary  has 
the  prospect  of  sustaining  twelve  or  fourteen  Tem- 
porary Scholarsliips ;  and  inclusive  of  the  money 
collected  by  Mr.  Cogswell.  ]^i,SOO  are  either 
subscribed  or  contributed;  and  I  have  left  so 
much  of  the  business  in  the  hands  of  solicitors 
and  collectors,  that  I  have  good  evidence  at  least 
51*400  will  be  paid  into  your  treasury  the  pres* 
ent  year,  from  the  Worcester  South  Auxiliary. 
Most  of  the  subscriptions  are  annual  for  the  term 
of  seven  years ;  and  if  the  miiTislers,  resident 
agents,  and  collectors  will  maintain  their  interest 
in  the  subject,  this  will  continue  to  be  one  of  your 
most  valuable  auxiliaries." 

Mr.  Little,  since  writing  the  above,  has  joined 
the  Rev.  Franklin  Y.  Vail  j  and  will  hereafter 
labor  under  the  direction  of  the  Western  agency. 


Rev.  John  K.  Youno. 

Extract  of  a  letter  dated  Aug.  5. 

*'  Having  completed  the  county  of  Hilisbor- 
nogh,  N.  If.  I  proceed  to  communicate  the  results 
of  tcm  weeks  o(  labor  in  that  interesting  field. 

"  The  folbwing  are  the  places  visited,  viz. 
Amherst,  Antrim,  Amoskeag.  Bedford,  Deering, 
Dunstable.  Prancestown,  Gofi^own,  Greenfield, 
Hancock,  Hillsborough,  Hollis,  Hudson.  Litch- 
field, L>'ndborougb,  Mason,  Merrimac,  Milford, 
Mount  Vernon,  New  Boston,  New  Ipswich,  Pe- 
terborough, Pelham,  Temple,  Wilton. 

^  In  Hollis,  Bedford,  FVanceslown,  Lyadbor- 
oagh,  and  New  Ipswich,  eflbrts  to  obtain  a 
Temporary  Scholarship  have  either  been  sue- 
ceatfiilly  made,  or,  with  the  exception  of  lloUis, 
are  in  progress,  under  such  circumstances  as  ren- 
der success  hi^ly  probable. 

"  A  life  membership  of  the  Parent  Society  has 
been  secured  in  Amherst,  and  a  pledge  to  make 
eflTurts  to  accomplish  the  same  object,  has  been 
given  by  Hon.  David  L.  Morrill  and  another 
eentlcman  in  Gofistown.  In  New  Boston,  Mount 
Vernon,  and  Peterborough,  subscriptions  for  a 
life  membership  of  the  N .  H.  Branch  are  in  a 
state  of  forwardness.  The  ladies  in  Hancock 
have  raised  neariy  S\6,  to  constitute  their  pastor 
a  life  member  of  the  Co.  Society,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen are  endeavoring  to  secure  jfH,  to  com- 
plete a  life  membership  of  the  N.  H.  Branch. 
The  ladies  in  Francestown  will  probably  ere 
long  raise  jK30,  to  constitute  the  Rev.  Austin 
Richards  a  life  member  of  the  N.  H.  Branch  ; 
and  a  lady  in  this  town,  who  is  a  tailoress,  has 
^iven  $15,  to  make  herself  a  life  member  of  the 
County  Society.  Though  the  immediate  object 
in  these  towns  has  been  to  secure  life  member- 
ship!*, yet,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  toWure  in  each  of  them 
a  continued  attention  to  the  interesu  of  the  A.  E. 
Society. 

"Annual  tubacriptions  have  been  opened  in 


the  followior  towns,  vis.  HilliboroQgfa,  Hudton, 
Litchfield,  Mason,  Temple,  Wilton.  Eflbrts  in 
Antrim  and  Peliiam  have  been  delayed  a  short 
season,  but  will  soon  be  commenced.  In  Nashua 
Village,  Dunstable,  a  collection  is  taken  at  every 
communion  season.  The  average  anaount  which 
will  be  contributed  by  the  nine  last  mentioned 
towns,  will  not  fall  much,  if  any,  short  of  5^ 
each.  The  four  remaining  towns  contain  feeble 
parishes,  from  which  some  small  contributions 
may  hereafter  be  expected. 

"  During  my  agency  in  this  County.  I  attend- 
ed the  annual  Conference  of  Churches  at  New 
Ipswich,  where,  upon  the  delivery  of  an  addrev 
touching  the  objects  of  the  A.  E.  S.,  a  County 
Society,  auxiliary  to  the  N.  H.  Branch,  was 
forroed.*  From  the  interest  manifested  on  the 
occasion,  and  the  known  character  of  its  officers, 
it  is  hoped  and  expected,  that  much  good  will  be 
accomplished  by  inb  Auxiliary  Society.  Eieven 
younr  men  were  found  in  this  County,  and  six  in 
the  Counties  of  Rockingham  and  Slraflford,  who 
contemplate  entering  on  a  course  of  study  pre* 
paratory  to  the  won  of  the  ministry,  should 
tbev  prosecute  their  studies  with  this  view,  they 
will  need  the  assistance  of  the  A.  E.  S.  From 
personal  interviews  with  most  of  them,  and  the 
representations  of  others,  1  have  rerfton  to  be- 
lieve that  they  are,  with  two  or  three  exceptions, 
worthy  iu  patronage. 

"  Numerous  inciaents  have  tended  to  convince 
me  that  the  A.  £.  Soc.  has  taken  strong  hold  on 
the  public  mind  in  New  Hampshire.  In  the 
town  of  Hillsborough,  I  found  a  gentleman  who 
has  given  to  the  A.  E.  S.  in  a  legacy,  a  part  of 
that  portion  of  his  property  which  he  intended  to 
bestow  on  a  daughter  now  deceased. 

"  In  another  town,  I  became  acquainted  with 
the  interesting  fact,  that  some  years  since  two 
ladies,  hearing  through  the  medium  of  some  pub- 
lications, that  the  A.  E.  S.  was  greatly  embar- 
rassed for  want  of  funds,  couki  neither  of  them 
sleep  the  night  succeeding.  In  the  morning,  one 
of  the  ladies,  as  if  directed  bv  Providence,  called 
on  the  other,  and  the  result  of  their  interview 
was  the  formation  of  a  ftoorishinff  Society  in 

firomotion  of  the  general  objects  <n  the  Parent 
ostitution.  This  Society  still  flourishes,  and  is 
now  contributing  to  the  establishment  of  a  Tem- 
porary Scholarship.  And  one  of  these  ladies 
has  recently  resolml  to  occupy,  in  the  gallery  of 
the  meeting-house,  a  place  which  is  ooth  on- 
pleasant  and  inconvenient,  that  she  may,  by  let- 
ting her  seat  below,  obtain  one  dollar  per  anntim 
for  the  same  object.'' 

Since  the  above  was  written,  Mr.  Yoang  has 

been  laboring  in  Connecticut.    An  account  of 

his  labors  will  be  gii'en  hereafter. 


Ret.  William  Cooswkll, 

Oeneral  AgaU  for  the  New  England  States. 

During  the  last  quarter,  Mr.  Cogswell  has  been 
actively  and  successfully  engaged  in  diflerent 
parts  of  New  England,  in  the  service  of  the  So- 
ciety. His  report  has  not  yot  been  received, 
but  will  appear  hereafter. 


*  Called  the  HilUhortmgk  Jimiliarf  Ediu:4Uion 
Soeiftf.  Hun.  TItuii  Brown,  Preiiident;  Rev.  Na- 
thaniel Morrill,  V.  President;  Rev.  Henry  Wood, 
Sec*7 ;  Mr.  Richard  Bojlston,  Treasurer ;  Rev.  Silas 
Aiken,  Auditor. 
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ADDRESS 

OF  TH£ 

Rev.  Lywar  Coleman,  of  JSelchertousrif  Mast. 
At  tbB  AnniTersary  of  the  Bampthiro  EdacatifHi 
Society,  Oct.  1830. 

Mr,  President,'-!  have  bcaitl  with  joy  and 
m.titude  the  report  which  has  just  been  read  ; 
out  it  ought  to  t>e  added  in  this  connection,  that 
the  proceediofs  which  are  there  reported,  are 
only  a  part  of  a  stupendoun  system  of  benevo- 
lence wnich  invites  our  patronage.  And,  to  feei 
the  full  farce  of  its  claims,  the  operations  and  re- 
soils  ought  to  be  staled.  This,  Sir,  is  but  the  fif- 
teenth year  of  the  existence  of  the  Parent  Soci- 
ety, an^  yet  it  has  already  extended  its  aid  to 
more  than  one  thousand  young  men,  natives  of 
almost  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union, 
and  meoBbers  of  one  hundred  and  6 fly  institu- 
tions of  leanring.  Of  these,  the  largest  part  arc 
now  pursuing  study  for  the  ministry  in  tne  vari- 
ous stages  of  their  education;  three  hundred 
have  been  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel ;  seven- 
teen have  become  permanent  instrocters,  as  pro- 
fessors or  principals  in  difierent  literary  and  the- 
ological institutions ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  have 
been  settled  as  pastors  in  twenty-one  Slates  and 
Territories ;  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  have  con- 
secrated themselves  to  foreign  missions. 

Viewed  in  this  connection,  our  chanties  and 
the  cause  which  they  support  assume  their  just 
importance.  The  little  nlK  formed  from  a  thou- 
sand secret  springs  which  feed  the  luxuriance  of 
the  meadow  through  which  it  flows,  is  itself  in- 
considerable and  almost  unobserved ;  but,  follow 
it  on  in  Hs  wideninj^  course,  and  it  becomes  a 
mighty  stream,  bearing  on  its  bo«>m  the  wealth 
of  a  nation.  And  now,  from  that  majestic  tide 
which  it  rolls  onward  to  the  ocean,  we  learn  the 
iropotance  of  its  distant  tributaries.  Behold 
then,  in  these  stupendous  results,  the  magnitude 
of  that  cause  which  our  benevolence  is  contribut- 
ii^  to  support.  A  thousand  sons  of  the  church, 
bom  to  indigence  but  blest  with  religion,  reared 
op  for  the  service  of  Christ ! — ^five  hundred  dis- 
peiaed  among  the  literary  institutions  of  the  land, 
lending  there  a  controling  influence  to  guard  the 
morals,  to  form  the  principles  of  our  ^outh,  and 
to  sanctify  our  literature, — an  object  in  itself  of 
suffident  importance  to  justily  all  the  expense  at 
which  this  institution  is  supported.  Several  hun- 
dred more  already  in  the  service— man)'  of  them 
presiding  over  our  churches,  guiding  their  coun- 
mk,  andadministerinff  their  ordinances, — many 
Iweaking  the  bread  of  life  to  the  destitute  in  the 
West, — others  presiding  over  our  literary  and 
theological  semmaries, — am]  others  again,  croing 
forth  in  obedience  to  the  high  commaM  of  Christ, 
to  preach  the  gmtpel  to  evenr  creature.  Already 
these  olgects  of  our  beneficence,  as  angels  of 
mercy,  are  flying  through  the  earth  with  the  tid- 
ings of  nlvation.  Already  have  they  sped  their 
way  to  the  four  quarters  o*f  the  globe.  Already 
they  have  alighted  upon  the  distant  islands  of  the 
sea,  tad  are  penradiug  the  world  with  their 
influence. 

This,  Sir,  is  the  institution  which  claims  our 
patronage.  And  shall  I  attempt  to  plead  its 
cause  T  Sir,  H  is  its  own  and  ablest  advocate. 
If  we  attempt  to  speak,  conviction  anticipates 
discnsnon,  and  the  heart  and  the  understanding 
have  settled  the  question  before  that,  in  the  dull 
prooos  of  language,  we  have  staled  its  impor- 
tance. 


Shall  I  mUrctde  for  its  support  t  Nay,  I  will 
not.  I  will  kneri  at  no  man^s  door,  to  ask  his 
reluctant  charity.  I  will  not  dishonor  thus  this 
noble  cause,  nor  degrade  it  from  the  lofty  place 
It  justly  holds,  to  Uie  condition  of  a  miserable 
mendicant. 

A  single  consideration  only  I  will  suggest,  to 
show  that  it  must  be  sustained.  It  must  be  sus- 
tained because  it  is  the  great  and  efficient  means  of 
stqjporting  and  extending  all  our  efforts  of  benev' 
olence. 

Much  as  man  loves  his  money,  be  loves  himself 
still  more.  He  will  sooner  give  up  all  else  than 
himself.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  most  ur- 
gent demand  of  Christian  charity  upon  the 
enurch  is  not  for  money ,  but  for  rnen.  And  the 
demand  is  every  day  becoming  more  urgent. 
From  every  quarter,  the  unceasing,  the  urgent 
demand  is,  for  mkn. 

Even  in  New  England  there  are  on  every  side 
little  bands  of  faitbtiil  men,  who,  having  broken 
nway  from  the  thraldom  of  error,  and  the  bon- 
dage of  oppression,  are  lifting  their  importunate 
cry  for  the  devoted,  self-denying  sons  of  the  pil- 
grims to  come  to  their  aid,  in  building  up  the 
desolations  of  Zion. 

The  Bible  Society,  with  accumulated  stores 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  Iar|^est  demands,  waits 
chiefly  for  men  to  bear  their  sacred  deposite  to 
evcrv  hamlet  and  hut  in  the  land. 

T&e  Tract  Society,  with  its  vast  depositories 
of  tracts,  waits  for  men  to  go  forth  and  scatter 
upon  every  wind  of  heaven  their  sacred  leaves, 
which  like  those  of  the  tree  <^  life,  are  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations. 

Anc^  the  American  Sunday  School  Union  ; — 
You  know,  Sir,  their  noble  purpose  j — the  church 
is  seconding  the  resolution  with  her  ample  con- 
tributions. They  wait  only  for  men,  to  go  and 
scour  through  ever>'  village  and  neighborhood 
throughout  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
gather  its  wandering  millions  together  in  little 
groups  for  the  instructions  of  the  Sabbath  school. 

The  American  Home  Missionary  Society  lift 
up  their  voice,  and  repeat  the  call  for  men,  for 
Christian  ministers  to  go,  and  occupy  the  ground 
which  the  Bible,  Tract,  and  Sabbath  school  in- 
stitutions are  preparing. 

From  beyond  the  Alleghany  too  the  cry  of  in- 
fant churches  which  are  there  struggling  into 
life,  returns  back  unto  us  like  the  sound  of  many 
waters, "  Come  over  and  help  os.'' 

And  yet  again  the  American  Board  of  Forei^ 
Mismoas,  looking  out  upon  the  land  that  remains 
to  be  possessed  through  the  wide  world,  unite 
their  voice  and  cry,  uive  us  money,  Give  as 
money ;  but,  especfallv,  Give  us  men. 

Sir,  the  American  Education  Society  must  be 
suppcHled.  It  is  the  vause  of  the  Bible  Society. 
It  is  the  cause  of  the  Tract  Society*.  It  is  the 
cause  of  Missions,  foreign  and  domestic.  It  is 
the  cause  of  religion  at  nome  and  abroad.  Ev- 
ery enterprise  ofbenevolence  which  is  attempted 
at  home,  is  powerfuil^r  sustained  by  those  whom 
the  American  Education  Society  has  trained  up 
and  prepared  for  the  work.  Every  ship  that 
sails  from  our  ports,  laden  with  the  blessings  of 
the  gospel  for  the  heathen,  bears  also  the  mis- 
sionaries whom  this  society  has  trained  up  for 
this  holy  service.  1  repeat  it,  therefore,  thb 
Amkrican  Edocation  Society  must  be 
SUPPORTED.  It  must  receive  the  liberal  en- 
dowments of  the  rich.  They  that  have  no  mon- 
ey must  g ive  themwlves,  or  their  children.  And 
all  must  give  to  it  the  support  of  their  unceasing 
prayers.    Here  then  let  as  resoWe,  and  let  the 
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nirpose  swell  through  every  heart  in  this  easem- 
hly  hereafter  to  contribute  more  iarffely,  to  pray 
more  fervently,  and  to  labor  more  diligenlly,  for 
the  advancement  of  this  work  of  benevolence. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

BfEETlNG  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  number  of  ben- 
e6ciartes  auiiited,  new  applicants  receivodf  and 
fundi  appropriated  by  the  Parent  Society  and  its 
BrancheS|  for  tlie  quarter  ending  Oct.  1830. 


1? 
^1 

• 

4 

1 

Parent  {Society 

166 

90 

»)6 

$3,841  00 

20 

Maine  Branch 

523 

6 

S8 

466  00 

6 

N.  H.  Branch 

17 

11 

i» 

494  00 

7 

Conn.  Branch 

44 

4 

48 

877  00 

6 

Presb.  Branch 

90 

10 

100 

1,879  00 

20 

West.  Ro«.  Br. 

6 

1 

7 

S34  00 

1 

West.  Agency 

14 

6 

90 

6752  00 

8 

Total 


379       58       437    $8,456  00       68 


State  of  th*  Fundt. 
iMPORTAirr  Resolutions.  The  following  docu- 
ment will,  we  doubt  not,  be  read  with  pain  by  many. 
The  Board  of  Directors  would  rejoice  to  be  relieved 
from  tlie  necessity  of  exhibiting  so  large  a  deficiency 
in  the  funds.  It  is  due  to  the  public,  as  well  as 
themaelvea,  that  the  truth  should  be  freely  and  fully 
stated.  The  Society  can  live  no  longer  than  the 
Chriitian  community  fumiah  it  with  the  requisite 
eupport.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  due  to  Divine  good- 
ness to  state  that  the  cause  of  this  deficiency  is 
owing,  chiefly,  to  the  fact  that  a  larger  number  of 
promising  young  men  are  seeking  the  patronage  of 
the  Society  than  ever  before.  Are  Christians  afraid 
to  have  their  prayera  answered  ?  Will  they  refuae 
to  increase  their  "worka^  in  proportion  as  their 
*^ faith"  enlarges  its  desires?  la  this  the  time  to 
yield  the  vantage  ground  which  they  have  gained, 
to  the  organized  legiona  of  auperstition  and  infidel- 
ity, who  are  marching  with  rapid  steps  to  take  pos- 
Mssion  of  the  Lord^s  inheritance  ?  It  ia  perfeetlif 
easy  for  the  church  to  supply  thia  deficiency  and  to 
increase  the  resources  of  the  Society  many  fold,  if  all 
ber  members  will  consent  to  do  but  a  little,  and  to 
do  that  little  tmmetfiotsllf.  Shall  this  be  dons  ?  Or 
•ball  the  Society  alacken  its  efibrts,  and  say  to  its 
applicants  we  cannot  help  you  ? 

The  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  funna  of  the  Society,  with  a  view  to 
aacertain  the  probable  ability  of  the  Society  to  sus- 
tain ita  preaent  engagementa,  and  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing demands  which  are  made  upon  Uie  treasury, 
respectfully  Report : 

That  altiioush  there  haa  been  a  regular  increaae 
of  the  current  lunda  of  the  Society  for  aeveral  yeara, 
that  increase  haa  not  been  ao  great  aa  the  increaae 
of  applicationa,  for  the  patronage  of  the  Society. 
The  diflference,  between  expenditures  and  receipta 
the  laat  year,  was  nearly  nine  thousand  dollars. 
During  the  two  quarters  of  the  present  year,  there 
baa  alao  been  a  deficiency.  To  meet  thia  deficiency, 
and  the  balancea  due  in  preceding  yeara,  $6349  35 
were  withdrawn  from  the  permanent  fund,  aa  stated 
in  the  laat  Report ;  and,  in  addition,  a  debt  of  about 
twelve  thouaand  dollars  has  been  incurred.  The 
Committee  are  of  opinion,  that  it  ia  wholly  inexpe- 
dient to  increase  thia  debt  by  further  loaniu  From 
the  permanent  fund,  it  seems  to  them,  the  money 
cannot  be  taken,  after  the  re«ponsibilities  which  the 
Board  have  already  assumed,  withont  «  breach  of 


trust  to  the  original  donors ;  ond  from  other  sonroes 
it  ahoold  not  bo  borrowed,  if  the  Societv  is  to  be  pre- 
served from  inextricable  difficulty.  The  Boara  of 
Directors  can  go  no  farther  than  thie  resources,  placed 
at  their  diipoaal  by  the  community,  will  enable  them 
to  go.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Committee,  they  can- 
not increase  their  preaent  advancea  without  an  un- 
warrantable preauroption  upon  the  aid  of  others. 
The  Committee  therefore  recommend  to  the  Board 
the  following  resolntiona : 

1.  Resolved.  That  it  ia  unwise  to  increase  the  pre- 
sent debta  of  the  Society  bv  further  loana. 

9.  Resolved^  That  in  order  to  meet  the  inereaaiog- 
applicationa  for  patronage,  it  is  indispensable  that  a 
rroaler  amount  of  contrn>utions  be  derived  f^om  the 
friends  and  benefactors  of  this  aacred  enterprise. 

3.  Resolved,  That  an  addreaa  be  prepared  and  aent 
forth,  under  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, to  the  Christian  public, earneatly  aolicitiog  their 
increased  aupport. 

4.  Resolved^  That  the  Secretary  be  inatructod  to 
make  known  the  pecuniary  wanta  of  the  Society  to 
nil  Auxiliary  and  other  Societies  contributing  to  the 
funda,  and  to  requoat  them  to  take  immediate  and 
vigoroua  meaaures  to  relieve  the  Society  from  ita 
embarrassments. 

5.  Resolved^  That  the  Treasurer  be  requested  to 
make  known  the  preaent  wanta  of  the  Society,  to 
those  beneficiaries  who  have  finiahed  their  courae  of 
study,  and  whose  obligationa  have  not  been  cancel- 
led, and  afieetionately  and  earoeatl  v  to  request  them 
to  remit  to  the  Treasury  the  whole,  or  any  part  of 
what  they  have  engaged  to  refund,  aa  their  circum- 
stances may  permiL 

6.  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  in- 
form the  several  Branch  Societies  in  New  England, 
(those  out  of  New  England,  defraying,  at  present, 
their  own  expenses,)  that  this  Board  aee  no  prospect 
of  being  able  to  supply  the  deficienciea  in  their  re- 
aped tve  treaauriea  at  the  next  quarterly  meetingi 
and  requeat  them  to  adopt  measures  to  obtain  a  sup- 
ply within  tbeir  own  limits. 

7.  Resolved,  That  the  Secretarv  Inform  all  young 
men  under  pstronage  in  New  England,  in  the  first 
and  last  sta^s  of  education,  that  it  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Board  to  lessen  the  amount  of  their  ap- 
propriations at  the  next  anarterl^  meeting. 

All  which  is  respectfully  aubmitted. 
John  TxrrAiv,  ^ 

Bam'l  T.  AaicsTRona,  >  Committet. 
E.  CoRKBLiua,  ) 

T%s  following  table  exhibits  the  anumnt  remitted 
to  the  Branches  in  JV*e«>  England  in  3^  years. 


M-i 


May  1898 
»  1829 
»    1830 

and  i  '31 


$699 

666 

1,336 


$52,894 


$599 
890 
741 


4^ 


$130 
365 
850 


•i 


$998 
1.993 
9,638 


$1,648 
3353 
5;565 


$9,293    $1,345   $4,168  $10ii60 


During  the  aame  period  there  haa  been  remitted  to 
Branch  Societies  out  of  New  Eogland,  about  $3,000, 
to  supply  their  deficiencies. 

Branch  Socibtibs. 

JVei0  Hampshire.  Anniversary  at  Portsmouth, 
Sept.  &  Delegate  from  the  Parent  Society,  Rev.  E. 
Cornelius,  Sec*v,  by  whom  a  sermon  was  delivered. 
Officers,  Rev.  Nathan  Lord,  D.  D.  Pres. ;  Rev.  Charles 
B.  Hadduck,  Hanover,  Sec^y;  Dr.  Samuel  Morrill, 
C^oncord,  Trees.  Thirty-five  beneficiaries.  Large 
deficiencies  in  funds  were  supplied  by  the  Parent  So- 
ciety.   (See  above  table.) 

Jforth  Western,  Anniversary  at  Rutland,  Vt. 
Sept  14.  Delegate  from  the  Parent  Society,  Rev.  E. 
Cornelius,  SecVy.  Officers  same  as  last  year.  Trea- 
snrv  deficient  by  several  hundred  dollars.  Number 
of  beneficiaries,  33. 

Western  Reserve.  Anniversary  at  Euclid,  Ohio, 
Oct.  6.  Delegate  from  the  Parent  Society,  Rev.  An- 
sel R.  Clark,  AgenL  The  Report  of  proceedings  at 
the  interesting  anniversary  of  this  new  and  very 
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flooriafaiiif  Bnmeh  Society  Kav«  been  reeeiTod,  but 
too  Imte  for  this  Number.  The  Board  of  the  Parent 
Society  bave  appointed  Mr.  Clark  Peimanent  Agent 
for  the  Reaerve  and  MichiMo.  The  Branch  sup- 
ports itaelf.  Oficert.  Rot.  Charlea  R  Storrs,  Prea. ; 
Ker.  R.  Nuttittg,  Uudaou,  Sec^ry  j  Dea.  Asabel  Bol- 
bMB,  HndaoOi  Treasurer. 

NXW    AuXII.lAKr   SOOISTIBS. 

During  the  last  quarter,  the  Education  Sociotiea  of 
Hampahire  and  Franklin  Counties,  Mass.  have  be- 
come auxiliary  to  the  A.  E.  8.  and  transferred  their 
beoeieiaries.  The  evaniselical  churches  of  the  Con- 
cregatiooa]  denomination  throughout  New  England 
have  DOW  become  connected  with  the  Society.  Aux- 
iliary Societies  have  also  been  formed  in  York  Co., 
Maine,  and  FairfieM  Ca,  Connecticut.  Particulars 
hereafter. 

Dat  of  FAsnifo  Arm  PaArax. 

Extract  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Fourteenth  An- 
nual Meeting  of  the  American  Education  Society, 
held  in  the  city  of  New  York,  May  13, 1830. 

'*0n  motion  of  Rev.  Justin  Edwards,  D.D.  of  Mas- 
sachusetts^ seconded  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Cox, 
D.  D.  of  New  York,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted: — 

**  Whereas  the  dependence  of  the  church  on  the 
Bpirit  of  God,  is  absolute  and  constant,  and  the  de- 
pendence of  the  Christian  ministry  emphatically 
great,  cooetitoting  the  only  hope  in  reference  19 
present  and  future  usefulness ;  therefore, 

'^  Resolved^  That  it  be  affectionately  and  solemnly 
reeoffimended  to  all  the  ^ouog  men  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  this  Society,  in  addition  to  their  usual 
seasons  of  devotion,  to  observe  Thursday^  tke  elev- 
««tA  day  o/M'ovembtr  nexty  as  a  day  of  iasting  and 
prayer,  with  special  reference  to  the  more  copious 
effusions  of  tho  Holy  Spirit  upon  all  who  are  pre- 
paring for  the  Christian  ministry ;  and  that  the  in- 
scructers,  guardians,  and  benefactors  of  the  yoonff 
men,  and  the  tMtroos  and  friends  of  the  Society,  and 
of  &lncation  Societies  generally,  be  invited  to  notice 
the  same  so  far  as  they  may  find  coDvenient." 

FUMJDS. 

Recdpis  into  the  TVeasury  o/the  American  Edu- 
cation Socidy,  and  of  its  nranches,  from  July 
\$t  to  Seplanber  30, 1830. 

DONATIONS. 

B0H01L,  Yo.  Men*s  Aux.  E.  8.  of  Boston  and 

iU  vicinity,  by  Lorenzo  S.  Cragin,  Tr.      300  00 
Ckspttw,  Conn.  fr.  Rev.  Jared  Andrus  10  00 

Diimterteii,  N.  H.  proceeds  of  an  estate, 
given  to  the  Soc  by  the  late  Mrs.  Har« 
ris,  consort  of  Rev.  Walter  Harris,  D.  D.    700  00 
Friend,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Porter,  Andover  1  00 

IfoUaiid,  Ms.  by  Rev.  Samuel  Hall  of  Sutton  9  SS 
/tUiieis,  fr.  individuals  17  00 

Lysie,  Ciefieeseo  Co.  N.  Y.  by  Mr.  J.  Bia- 

sell,  jr.  Rochester  .    7  50 

ICormich  Citf,  Conn.   fr.  Miss   Sarah  L. 

Bontington,  Tr.  of  Lad.  Aux.  Ed.  Soc.       35  00 
JVncarJk,  N.  J.  fr.  Miss  H.  Kinney,  See.  and 

Tr.  of  Fem.  Assa  First  Pres.  Church  10  00 

A'cawerC,  R.  L  fr.  Miss  Abby  Billings,  1  00; 
Rev.  Dr.  Patten,  9  00 ;  by  Rev.  W.  Cog»> 
well.  Agent  3  00 

Jfnt  York,  fr.  Rev.  W.  Woodbridge,  by 

Rev.  W.  CogswoU  8  00 

Fmidenee^  R,  I.  fr.  Mr. Pcabody,  Tr. 

R.  I.  Sute  Aux.  Soc.,  by  Mrs.  Robert 
U.  Ives,  Tr.  of  Lad.  Aux.  Ed.  Soc.  Prov- 
idenco,  thro*  Rev.  W.  Co^well,  86  78, 
of  which  17  71  was  contributed  in  Rev. 
Mr.  Waterman^s  Soc.  86  78 

Riga,  Monroe  Ca  N.  Y.  by  Mr.  J.  Bissell,  jr. 

of  Rochester  34  50 

JValu,  Ms.  by  Rev.  Samuel  Hall  of  Sutton  3  75 
Werthingtcu^  fr.  Hon.  Exra  Starkweather  5  00 

fVuUrn  Rttrct  Br»  of  the  Am.  Ed.  Soc       300  00 


$1,517  78 


AUXIUARY  SOCIETIE& 

EsiBX  CouwTr. 
jfndoesr.  West.  Par.  7  39;  So.  Plan 

16  77,  by  Rev.  H.  Little,  Agent  94  09 

MiDDLSSBX. 

Mhbiff  Ed.  Soc.,  by  Jona.  Blood,  Tr.  5  00 
Cambridge^  fr.  Rev.  A.  Holmoa^  D.  D.  5  00 
AV«7t(m,Tr.  Mr.  Benj.  Eddy  9  00 

Stonekam.  Female  Reading  Soe.  by 

Rev.  J.  Searle  12  50 

WUmmgton^  fr.  Dea.  Ben.  Foster,  sub- 
scription of  individuals,  11  50,  of 
which  10  00  is  to  constitute  Rev. 
FRZEoaAca  Ratholds  a  Life 
Member  of  M.  A.  E.  S.,  and  1  00 
for  Cluarterly  Reg.  and  Jour.         10  50 — 35  00 

Norfolk. 
Brookline,  avails  of  a  cherry  tree         9  75 
Collected  in  a  charity  box  6  49 9  17 

South  Massachusbtts. 
From  Dea.  M.  Eddy,  Tr.  67  00 

Falmouth  Female  Ed.  Society,  by  H. 

Parker,  Tr.  18  67 — 85  67 

WoRCESTCB  South. 
From  Hon.  Abijah  Bigelow, 

Tr.  via.  by  Pres.  Soc 

JlfiZ^ry,  109  77;  Cong. 

Soc.  do.  60  67  163  44 

Congre.  Soc.  Jfortkbridge, 

3  00 :  do.  Oj/erd,  14  50-17  50 
Church  in  Sutton  95  83 


100  00 
40O 


906  77 

Deduct  amH  pM  Rev.  H.  Lit- 
tle, Agent,  for  printing      5  00—001  77 

Rec  of  James  Smith,  Tr.  of  Leices- 
ter "Ea.  Soc 

From  Phin.  Bemis  of  Dudley,  col- 
lected by  him 

On  account  of  the  Abbot  Scholar- 
ship, raised  by  the  Youn^  Lad. 
and  Gent,  of  the  Calvinistic 
Soc..  Worcester 

From  a  Iriend 

Dudley^  United  Fern.  Char.  Soc.  by 
Mr.  Barrett 

Iforihhoro\  Fem.  Cent  Soc  fr.  Mrs. 
Alice  Rice,  Tr.  by  Rev.  Dr.  Fay 

Ozfvrdt  by  Rev.  Henry  Little,  Ag. 


UzMdge,hv  ..         »         « 

H^orcester,  fr.  a  Lady  in  the  Soc  of 
Rev.  J.  8.  C.  ABBOT,  to  consti- 
tute him  a  Life  Member  of  the 
A.  E.  a  by  Rev.  H.  Little,  Ag. 

WoRCBSTBB  North. 

Fr.  Justus  Ellingwood,  Tr. 
viz.  by  Gent,  of  Jh^ 
bordgton^  30  00 ;  Lad. 
of  do.  10  19 

Gent  of  Winekenden^  13  50 ; 
Lad.  of  do.  10  00 

Yo.  Men's  Ed.  Soc  FiUh- 
burgj  Aux.  to  W.  Nor. 

Individuals  of  JSshbumham 

Do.  of  Gardner,  6  20 ;  a 
Lady  of  Holden,  50  cts. 

From  the  Orthodox  Society, 
Petersham^ 

Individuals  in  ff^estmitutert 
by  Ben.  Wyman 

Individuals  in  9Vest  BoyU- 
toii,  by  Rev.  J.  Board- 
man,  19  00;  Fem.  Read. 
Soc  of  do.  by  do.  5  00 


81  00 
5  00 

670 

7  77 
14  39 
54  88 


40  00-^15  44 


40  19 

93  50 

50  00 
16  85 

6  70 

600 

90  00 


94  00—187  94 


The  following  hy  Rev.  H.  Little^ 

Agent,  VIZ. 
From  jathol,  11  81;   JVew 

Braintree,  90  ^  32  43 

OaJUafR.by  members  of  Rev. 

A.  HfXON,  Jr's  Soc., 

to  constitute  him  a  Life 

Mem.  of  the  A.  £.  Soc     40  00 — ^79  43-959  67 


Amount  of  donations 


$9,446  89 
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ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

CkarUsUn.  &  C.  b^  Rat.  Dr.  Porter 
of  Ananver,  irom  Mrf.  John 
Gadsden  6  00 

Mrs.  Jane  Keith.  5  00;  Hn.  Re- 
becca Barkidale,  5  00  10  00 — 15  00 

INCOME  FROM  BCHOLABSHIPa 

One  year's  interest  on  the  follow- 

inc.  vis. 
Jfewtom,  60  00 ;  Dixon,  60  00  ^         190  00 
0»good^  on  bonds  lield  for  part  *  £5  06 

Asaktl  Hooker^  from  Miss  Sarali 

L.  HuDtiocton,  Tr.  of  Lad.  Auz. 

Ed.  Soe.  of  Abrmdk,  Coon.  60  00-4235  06 

LOANS  REFUNDED. 

F^om  a  former  Beneficiary,  net  in 
the  ministrjTi  the  whole  amouDt 
(ranted,  with  interest  ISO  06 

From  a  former  Beneficiary,  in  part      94  00 
Do.  do.  da        do.  99  00 

Da  da  da        da  90  00 

Da  do.  the  whole  am't  loaned  36  00 

Da  in  the  min.  whole  amU  with  int.  48  75 
Da  ^    balance,  with  interest  90  00 

Da  **    in  part  18  00 

Da  "       da  10  00 

Da  "        da  100  00 

Da  "    the  whole  amH  loaned  65  00 

Da  <*  da       da     with  int.    60  93 

Da  •<  da       da  da       75  50-687  43 

LEGACIEa 

Roe.  of  S.  Fletcher,  Esa.  of  Concord, 
N.  H.  on  account  or  the  Thomp- 
son Legacy,  Plymoulk,  N.  H.  175  00 
**  of  Mrs.  Lucrelia  Richardson, 
Executrix  of  the  will  of  her 
husband,  the  late  Warren  Rich- 
ardson oF^ndoveTj  Ms.,  his  be- 
quest to  the  Soa  9,000  00— 

9,175  00 

LIFE  SUBSCRIPTIONE 

Rev.  SILAS  AIKIN,  Jtrnkerst,  N.H. 

bjr  Lad.  of  hit  Soc.  40  00 

Rav. THOMAS  F.  DAVIS,  OrsenV 
Farmtf  Conn,  in  part,  by  indi- 
viduals 31  78 — ^71  78 

INCOME  FROM  OTHER  FUNDa 

Dividend  on  Bank  Stock  199  50 

Interest  on  Funds  loaned,  35  16— 

on  a  Mortgafe,  90  00  55  16—177  66 

Whole  am't  received  for  present  uat  $5,746  77 

PRINCIPAL  OF  SCHOLARSHlPa 

Beeeker,  rec.  of  Mrs.  Thomas  A. 

Davis,  Tr.  of  subscribers  300  00 

Oreen,  rec.  of  Mrs.  L.  Green,  Tr. 

of  do.  88  48 

Ore«}iie»£A,   rec.   of  Miss   Sarah 

Lewis,  Tr.  of  do.  86  00 

Wisner,  rec.  of  Mias  H.  Culler,  Tr. 

of  da  65  00 

Worctgter,  roc   of  Mrs.   Rebecca 

King,  Tr.  of  da  67  09—606  50 


MAINE  BRANCa 

ITtaCArop,  contribution  at  Ann.  Moctinr,  61  90 
Madison^  Bonj.  Weston,  jr.  Life  Member- 
ship of  tho  Br.  Society  95  00 
Annual   payments,   Thood.  Brown,   9  00 ; 

David  Shipley,  9  00  4  00 

Nalh'l  Coffin,  2  00;  Thomas  Tonney,  9  00  4  00 
Stephen  Se^ull,  9  00;  Stephen  Thurston, 

9  00  4  00 

Interest  for  one  year  on  Puyson  Scholarship  60  00 

9156  90 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  BRANCH. 

Psmf,  semi-annual   payment  towards  a 

Temp.  Scho.  S7  90 

AwkktrH^  fr.  Lad.  to  constitute  Rev.  SILAS 
AIKEN  an  honorary  Member  of  tho 
Am.  Ed.  Soc,  by  R.  Boylston,  Tr.  of 
Hilisboro'  Ca  Aux.  Ed.  Soc.  40  00 

Donation  fr.  a  Friend,  by  Rev.  E. 

Cornelius  95 

Donation  of  Un.  Bilnnoe  GnfSn  of 

Roxbnry  10  00 — 10  95 

Subscriptions,  Rev.  Gad  Newell  1  00 

Do.         Mr.  Joseph  Bhattuek 
of  Bradford  1  00—8  00 

DnnbaHon  Anx.  Ed.  Soe.  by  David  Alss* 

ander,  Tr.  4  60 

0M9S 

NORTH  WESTERN  BRANCH. 
Received  from  March  to  September  $658  35 

CONNECTICUT  BRANCA 

Jfma  Cmnaan,  from  the  Lydian  Society,  by 

Rev.  Wm.  Bonney  40  00 

Interest  on  Robinson's  note  for  one  year  90  00 

Bequest  of  Ilea.  My  to  Lee,  Salisbury,  by 

Eliiiba  Lee,  Ex'r  100  OO 

Dividend  on  90  shares  in  Phenix  Bank  00  00 

Ru,  bff  hand  of  Reo,  Wtn.  CogoweU^  Omu 

Jigtnt^  the  following  Mtnw,  vtz. 
Interest  in  part  of  Yale  College  Scha  9  00 

JWi0  Httvenj  fr.  W.  K.  Townsend,  oollected 

of  individuals  90  00 

Ckeoler,  fr.  Fern.  Praying  Society  6  00 

Middletown,  fr.  S.  Soatlunayd,  collected  of 

individuals  50  00 

Fairfksid  Ca  Ed.  Soc.  fr.  Gea  St.  John,  Tr. 

viz. 
Wilton,  Matbew  Marvin,  Esq.  10  00 

Qreon^o  F«urma^  fr.  individuals,  in 

port  to  constitute  Rev.  TH06. 

F.  DAVIS  a  L.  M.  of  A.  E.  &        31  78 
^orwiUk  Temp.  Scholarship  50  50 — ^99  SB 

J\r«io  Havon,  Ilonation  from  Jeremy  Cross  5  00 

For  present  use     0460  96 

fkkolarokif  Fund* 

TViflerScba  in  part,  by  L.  A.  Daf- 

gett  906  00 

Hsary  Stillman  Scha  in  part,  by 

Dea.  Timothy  SUllman  75  00-960  00 

$760  98 

PRESBTTERIAN  BRANCH. 

JV^iD  York.  Scha  of  Cedar  St.  Church,  by 

C.  O.  Halstead  37  50 

Scho.  of  Brick  Cfa.  by  Eli  Goodwin,  dooa.  75  00 

Da  ofLaightSt.Ch.  by  Ladies' Ansa  75  00 

Of  George  Gallagher,  3d  and  last  payH  50  00 

*From  Jas.  B.  Seymour,  Tr.  of  Wos.  E.  &  350  00 

Do.                  da                  da  150  00 

PeniMyloania,  Scha  of  Pros.  Ch«  Harri»- 

burjjh,  of  Wm.  Graydon,  Esq.  130  00 

Donation  from  a  person  unknown,  by  da  10  00 

Do         "  Aux.E.S.ofBellefonte,   **  91  00 
JVsv  ./erssy,  Donation  from  Association  of 

Young  Ladies  in  9d  Church,  Newark,  10  00 

0906  50 
WESTERN  RESERVE  BRANCH. 
Received  from  March  to  August  31  0^09  00 


CloOiing  received  during  the  quarter, 

Boston,  fr.  Mrs.  Christiana  Baker,  6  shirts  and  6  prs. 
woollen  socks. 

Extter^  N.  H.  fr.  Ladies  of  tliat  town,  by  Miss  Elisa- 
beth Oilman,  10  prs.  woollen  and  9  prs.  eotton 
socks— 8  prs.  woollen  socks,  in  May  last. 

*  For  particulars  of  donations  to  the  West.  Ed. 
Soc.  see  the  Rochester  Observer,  OcL  1, 1630,  and  the 
Western  Recorder,  OcL  5. 
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SACRED  AND  CLASSICAL  STUDIES. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Quarterly  Eegbtar. 

CrBlfTLEMCN, 

I  HAVE  observed,  of  late,  with  a 
deep  interest,  and  with  no  little  soli- 
citude, discussions  in  the  public 
prints  of  various  parts  of  our  country, 
on  the  subject  of  classical  studies, 
and  of  making  the  Scriptures  a  cltiS' 
sic  in  our  colleges  and  schools. 
That  the  attention  of  the  public  is  at 
last  turned  to  the  consideration  of 
this  subject,  or  that  it  soon  may  be, 
is  to  me  a  matter  of  unfeigned  joy. 
And  although  I  cannot  by  any  means 
agree  with  all  that  I  have  heard  and 
read  relative  to  this  subject,  yet  I 
can  truly  rejoice  that  the  discussion 
of  it  is  commenced,  in  a  way  that 
promises  ultimate  good,  as  I  would 
fain  hope,  to  our  churches,  and  to 
the  country. 

It  need  not  be  deemed  strange, 
that  we  should  now  begin  to  hear 
Roman  and  Greek  classics  decried 
by  some,  or  at  least  spoken  of  with 
coldness  and  some  degree  of  disre- 
spect. Like  every  thing  of  this  na- 
ture, which  has  been  abused  to  a 
great  excess,  it  becomes,  when  the 
tide  is  turned,  and  men  begin  plainly 
to  see  how  they  have  been  led  away 
from  the  path  of  rectitude  and  pro- 
priety, a  subject  of  distrust  and  even 
of  contumely.  The  good  which  it 
really  contains,  is  overlooked  and 
neglected ;  and  its  evils  are  greatly 
magnified. 

Revolutions    of  this    nature    are 


very  common  in  literature  and  phi- 
losophy, as  well  as  in  politics.  Not 
long  before  the  Reformation,  the 
whole  Christian  world,  for  centuries, 
had  been  treating  the  Roman  and 
Greek  classics  with  neglect,  disdain, 
and  even  contumely.  Now  and 
then  a  solitary  monk,  in  the  recesses 
of  his  cloister,  where  he  could  be 
hidden  from  the  inspection  of  every 
prying  and  curious  eye,  indulged  in 
the  reading  and  study  of  these  mag- 
nificent monuments  of  the  human 
mind.  But  he  was  obliged  to  keep 
his  taste  a  secret  to  the  world,  in 
order  to  preserve  his  standing  in  re- 
ligious society.  He  could  scarcely 
quote  the  classical  authors,  in  any  of 
his  writings,  unless  he  took  occasion 
to  say  something  to  their  disadvan- 
tage. 

But  such  a  state  of  things  could 
not  always  continue.  The  native 
energies  and  taste  of  the  human 
mind,  when  under  some  good  degree 
of  cultivation,  broke  out  at  last  in 
the  revival  of  letters,  and  the  re- 
formation of  religion.  When  the 
change  was  once  made,  and  the 
classics  again  called  up  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Christian  world,  they 
took  almost  exclusive  possession  of 
its  studies.  It  seemed  as  if  the  grati- 
fication of  taste,  which  had  been  so 
long  denied,  now  intended  fully  to 
repay  itself  for  all  that  had  been 
withholden  from  it.  Literary  men 
of  high  eminence,  did  not  scruple  to 
avow  their  distaste  for  the  simple 
style  of  the  sacred  writers,  and  to 
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caution  those  who  woald  cultivate  a 
nice  and  discerning  sense  of  fine 
style,  not  to  read  them.  Even  men 
high  in  ecclesiastical  office  did  not 
scruple  to  do  this.  The  famous  and 
learned  Cardinal  Bembo,  in  writing 
to  a  friend  who  was  devoted  to  liter- 
ary pursuits,  cautioned  him  against 
reading  Paul's  epistles,  in  case  he 
was  desirous  of  cultivating  a  good 
taste  and  beauty  of  style.  Politian 
expressed  his  deep  regret  that  he  had 
read  the  sacred  writers,  on  account 
of  their  style,  which  had  such  an  un- 
happy influence  on  cultivated  taste. 
Nicolaus  Elenbog,  a  Benedictine 
monk,  says,  that  afler  he  had  read 
the  classics,  in  maturer  life,  he  was 
filled  with  strong  distaste  for  the 
Scriptures,  and  with  regret  for  hav- 
ing read  them. 

These  are  only  a  specimen  of 
what  happened  to  thousands  of  others. 
From  one  extreme,  that  in  which 
the  classics  were  desecrated  and  held 
up  as  an  object  of  abhorrence,  men 
passed  over  to  the  other,  viz.  that  in 
which  they  fell  down  and  worshipped 
them,  and  actually  denied  to  the 
only  living  and  true  God,  the  honor 
due  to  his  holy  word. 

It  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  the 
practical  influence  of  the  first  or  the 
second  of  these  extremes,  was  most 
hurtful.  The  first  brought  along 
with  it  general  darkness,  ignorance 
of  the  holy  Scriptures,  distaste  for 
philological  and  exegetical  study, 
slavish  subjection  to  human  creeds 
and  superstitions,  and  extravagant 
estimation  of  the  ancient  fathers,  who 
had  some  knowledge  of  the  original 
Scriptures.  In  a  word,  it  covered 
the  earth  with  darkness,  yea,  with 
more  than  Egyptian  night.  The 
second  nurtured  the  spirit  of  con- 
tenipt  for  the  Bible,  caused  the  study 
of  it  to  be  neglected  and  thrown  by, 
prepared  the  way  for  secret  unbelief 
and  distrust  in  it,  made  it  a  by-word 
among  classical  scholars  and  enlight- 
ened civilians,  and  even  among  ec- 
clesiastics; and  thus  prepared  the 
way  for  the  modern  deluge  of  infi- 


delity, which  has  drowned  the  Euro- 
pean continent. 

It  is  thus  the  human  mind,  I  had 
almost  said,  avenges  itself,  by  going 
from  one  extreme  into  the  opposite. 
It  is  so  in  politics  ;  it  is  so  in  religion. 
Men  go  firom  the  galling  yoke  of  ab- 
solute despotism,  into  the  extreme  of 
popular  licentiousness.  They  emerge 
from  the  gloomy  cells  of  monkish 
superstition,  into  the  region  of  athe- 
ism and  gross  sensuality.  Even  phi- 
losophy, with  her  sedate  and  sober 
mien,  is  not  at  all  able  to  boast  of 
any  better  control  over  her  votaries. 
Fifty  years  ago,  the  man  in  Germany, 
who  did  not  bow  to  Kant,  was  regard- 
ed as  a  bigot,  or  as  destitute  of  com- 
mon sense.  All  classes,  orthodox  and 
heterodox,  united  in  applauding  his 
talents  and  the  eminent  services  that 
he  had  done  in  chasing  away  the 
clouds  and  darkness  of  philosophy, 
and  bringing  mankind  out  of  this 
misty,  terrestrial  sphere,  in  which 
they  are  so  prone  to  grope  and  gro- 
vel, to  the  upper  regions  of  light,  to 
the  pure,  and  clear,  and  etherial 
atmosphere  of  transcendentalism, — 
Even  where  orthodoxy  could  not  ap- 
prove, she  felt  constrained  to  won- 
der and  admire ;  while  liberalism 
with  its  thousand  sects  and  parties, 
all  exulted  in  the  idea,  that  philoso- 
phy at  last  had  won  a  complete  tri- 
umph over  the  Christian  revelation. 

But  what  has  become  of  all  the 
thundering  applause,  which  echoed 
from  Russia  to  Holland,  and  from 
Norway  to  Naples?  Is  Kant  wor- 
shipped stillt  No;  now  there  is 
none  so  poor  as  to  do  him  reverence. 
His  once  acknowledged  keen  and 
almost  secondary  insight,  his  deep 
and  fundamental  discussion,  is  stig- 
matized as  superficial,  specious,  more 
popular  than  solid,  more  adapted  to 
persuade  than  to  instruct.  A  man 
of  consideration  in  Germany,  would 
blush  to  own  himself  a  disciple  of 
Kant. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  human  extrava- 
gances, ^t  naturamfurcd  expellas^ 
usque  recurret.     Taste  will   prevail 
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over  superstition ;  as  it  did  in  restor- 
ing the  dassics:  and  religion  and 
taste  will,  sooner  or  later,  prevail  over 
an  extravagant  estimation  of  the  clas- 
sics, and  bring  men  back  to  the  Bible. 

Since  the  publication  of  Bishop 
Lowth's  immortal  work  on  Hebrew 
poetry,  discerning  readers  are  asham- 
ed to  deny  that  all  the  essential 
qualities  of  true  taste  and  good  style 
exist  in  the  Scriptural  writings. 
Every  day  this  is  becoming  more  and 
more  manifest,  by  the  iUustrations 
which  the  subject  is  receiving,  from 
men  of  the  highest  talents  and  most 
\l  cultivated  minds. 

What  wonder  now,  if  sober  and 
enlightened  Christian  men,  who 
have  awaked  from  the  dream  of  Car- 
dinal Bembo,  and  of  the  ten  thou- 
sand schools  and  colleges  that  have 
80  long  drunk  in  of  his  spirit,  should 
throw  their  manacles  away  with  vio- 
lence, or  smite  the  de^ts  with  them, 
who  have  so  long  riveted  them  on  ? 
It  is  DO  wonder  at  all.  When  a 
Christian  parent  reflects,  that  his  chil- 
dren, in  order  to  be  educated  at  our 
seminaries,  must  wade  through  the 
polluting  sink  of  heathen  mythology; 
must  be  drilled,  day  and  night,  so  as 
deeply  to  impress  a  full  knowledge 
of  it  on  their  minds ;  must  be  so  fa- 
miliar with  it  as  to  make  it  a  constant 
theme  of  meditation  and  delight; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  word  of 
everlasting  truth,  the  only  sure  guide 
to  eternal  life,  the  inestimable  treas- 
ures of  the  divine  riches,  lie  neglects 
ed  upon  the  shelf,  and  are  entirely, 
or  almost  entirely  overlooked  in  the 
arrangements  for  education — I  say 
when  a  Christian  parent  reflects  on 
all  this,  I  do  not,  cannot  wonder  that 
he  rises  np  against  it,  and  expresses 
his  honest  indignation.  I  commend 
him  for  it  I  hope  such  expressions 
will  be  heard  from  one  end  of  our 
land  to  the  other,  until  preference  of 
heathen  writers  to  inspired  ones  shall 
cease,  a^d  until  the  Bible  obtains 
the  f4ace  which  aD  Christians  are 
sacredly  fooand  to  give  it,  in  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children. 


I  cannot  help  feeling,  that  the 
guardians  of  youth  in  our  country 
will  have  a  fearful  account  to  render, 
if  they  overlook  this  great  subject. 
Matters  like  these,  are  not  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  custom  and  discipline 
of  the  schools,  which  are  yet  replete 
with  many  a  usage  that  has  come 
down  from  the  age  of  Cardinal  Bem- 
bo and  those  who  thought  with  him. 

Sed —  audi  alteram  partem.   There 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  another  side  to 
this  question.     More  than  five  cen- 
turies' experience  has  shown   what 
the  neglect  and  contempt  of  classics 
can  and  will  do.     It  is  in  vain  to 
reply  against  this,  and  say,  The  times 
occasioned  the  evils  of  which  you 
complain.     No,    it  was  not  so.     It 
was  neglect  of  literature  which  made 
the  times.     Nothing   can  be  more 
certain  than  this ;  for  as  soon  as  lit- 
erature revived,  the  times  changed 
immediately.     I  am  sorry  to  observe 
that  some  well  meaning   and  able 
writers  of  our  country  wholly  over- 
look these /acf5,  which  lie  on  the  very 
face  of  religious  and  literary  history, 
and  treat  the  whole  matter  as  though 
it  were  new,  and  now  first  to  become 
a  matter  of  experiment.     But  this  is 
fiir  from  being  correct.    The  experi- 
ment has  been  fully  made — ^made  for 
more  than  five  hundred  years.     Is 
not  this  long  enough  to  settle  the 
matter?    And  what  was  the  result? 
Why — ^the    dark  ages.      Yes,    the 
dark  ages,  rightly  so  named ;  ages 
when  men  high  in  church  and  state 
'  darkened  counsel  by  words  without 
knowledge ;'  ages  when  men  became 
the  mere  tools  of  designing  knaves 
and  hypocrites ;  when  kings  turned 
pale,  and  kingdoms  trembled,  at  the 
frown  of  a  bigot  and  a  debauchee  on 
the  papal  throne ;   ages  when  the 
Bible,  being  no  longer  understood, 
and  of  course  no  longer  cared  for, 
was  taken  away  from  the  mass  of 
the  people,  and  was  partially  studied 
only  by  a  very   few  ecclesiastics; 
ages  when  men,  not  knowing  any 
better,  could  be  made,  by  the  assur- 
ance of  designing  priests,  implicit 
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believers  in  all  the  idle  and  abomi- 
nable superstitions,  which  have  de- 
based the  human  mind  below  what 
even  some  forms  of  heathenism  have 
done ;  ages  when  God's  word  was 
not  to  be  given  to  the  people,  lest 
they  should  know  it,  and  detect  the 
gross  imposture  which  held  their 
bodies  and  souls  in  more  than  Egyp- 
tian bondage  ; — these  were  the  dark 
ages;  dark  indeed,  blacker  than 
&ebus,  gloomy  as  the  night  that 
brooded  over  Pharaoh  and  his  unbe- 
lieving court.  God  in  mercy  grant, 
that  they  may  never — never  return  I 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with 
classic  study?  Much;  very  much 
indeed.  The  Bible  is  a  revelation 
by  language.  To  know  what  it 
teaches,  language  must  be  studied 
and  understood.  The  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  Scriptures,  is  in  the 
Greek  language.  Greek  then  must 
be  understood,  in  order  to  read  it. 
But  how  is  this  to  be  accomplished  ? 
To  read  the  New  Testament  only, 
can  never  give  one  such  a  knowledge 
of  Greek,  as  to  enable  him  to  under- 
stand and  interpret  it  with  any  good 
degree  of  reasonable  confidence. 
The  laws  of  Greek  grammar,  and  of 
Greek  philology  in  general,  must  be 
made  to  bear  upon  the  New  Testa- 
ment When  God  speaks  to  men, 
it  is  in  language  such  as  men  employ. 
It  is  subject,  therefore,  to  the  like 
rules  and  methods  of  interpretation. 
]f  this  be  not  so,  then  a  new  reve- 
lation must  be  made  in  order  to  guide 
the  interpreter.  If  it  be  so,  then  the 
more  extensive  one's  knowledge  of 
Greek  is,  the  better  can  he  interpret 
the  New  Testament  There  are 
hundreds  of  words  and  phrases  in  it, 
which  can  be  fully  and  satisfactorily 
illustrated  only  from  the  Greek  clas- 
sics. With  all  the  Hebraisms  which 
it  contains,  it  also  contains  a  great 
deal  of  classic  Greek,  i.  e.  Greek 
which  in  its  idiom  fully  accords  with 
that  of  the  Greek  classic  writers. 

Unless  miracles  are  to  be  wrought 
anew,  then,  how  can  any  one  say, 
that  the  Greek  ciassica  need  not  be 


studied  in  order  to  interpret  the  New 
Testament?  It  is  in  vain  to  saj 
this.  There  never  was  a  good  in- 
terpreter, there  never  can  be,  with* 
out  such  a  knowledge.  The  nature 
of  the  case  carries  along  with  it  a 
full  demonstration  of  this.  All  right 
interpretation  must  be  founded  in 
the  idiom,  the  usus  loquendi  of  lan- 
guage. How  can  a  man  acquire 
this  by  studying  only  the  Greek 
Testament,  or  even  the  Greek  Te»- 
tament  and  the  Septuagint  ?  It  can- 
not be  done.  Those  who  know 
nothing  by  experience  may  maintain 
that  it  can  be  ;  but  those  who  speak 
from  experience,  must  certainly  know 
better. 

Nor  must  we  say,  that  we  may 
concede  the  point  as  to  classical 
study  for  clergymen;  but  the  kdty 
need  not  be  called  to  this  work,  as 
it  is  unnecessary  for  them. 

Are  the  laity  then  to  be  shut  out 
from  a  correct  knowledge  and  study 
of  the  Scriptures  ?  Go  preach  this 
doctrine  in  the  eternal  city,  the 
mother  of  abominations ;  but  not  in 
this  free  and  Protestant  ooiintry. 
Much  as  I  respect  and  love  my  breth- 
ren in  the  ministry,  I  do  not  wish 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
to  be  intrusted  solely  to  their  hands. 
This  has  once  been  tried — and  the 
shadow  of  death  spread  over  the  na- 
tions. The  sun  of  righteousness  set, 
and  polar  midnight  succeeded.  No ; 
I  would  fain  have  ten  thousand  times 
ten  thousand  laymen  in  our  land, 
who  are  studying  the  divine  word 
with  all  their  might  and  in  the  best 
manner,  and  who  keep  a  watchfril 
eye  on  ail  the  authorized  interpreters 
of  the  same.  Remit  this  watch— 
and  papal  Rome  will  extend  its  grasp 
over  us,  and  we  shall  become  the 
buyers  of  indulgences,  and  pilgrims 
to  L4>retto  or  the  holy  land,  with 
bare  heads  and  gravel  in  our  shoes. 
God  forbid,  then,  that  the  laity  should 
not  study  the  Bible,  in  a  manner  as 
thoroogh  and  as  enlightened  as  the 
clergy  do. 

'But  surely  we  need  not  study 
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Greek  and  Letim,  in  o?def  to  imdec- 
stand  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.' 

Indeed  ?  And  is  no  light  to  be 
reflected  from  the  New  Testament 
upon  the  Old?  Have  Christ  and 
his  apostles  contributed  nothing  to 
explain  to  us  the  Old  Testament! 
And  if  they  have,  how  are  we  to  un- 
derstand what  they  have  contributed? 
We  must  studif  Greek  authors. 

Has  the  Septuagint  translation, 
have  Aquila,  and  Symmachus,  and 
Theodotion,  have  Origen,  and  Ettse> 
bins,  and  Chrvsostom,  and  Theo- 
phylact,  and  Theodoret,  and  other 
Greek  Fathers,  contributed  nothing 
toward  the  understanding  of  the 
Scriptures,  both  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament?  How  then  are  we  to 
acqnire  a  knowledge  of  what  they 
have  contributed?  The  answer  is, 
By  a  knowledge  of  Greek. 

And  the  Latin  Fathers  too^-have 
Tertullian,  and  I^actantius  and  Cy- 
prian, and  Jerome,  and  RufiA,  and 
Ambrose,  and  many  others,  done 
nothing  to  help  the  student  to  a 
knowledge  of  his  Bible  ?  Have  the 
great  mass  of  grammarians,  lexicog- 
raphers, and  writers  of  modern  times, 
whose  works  are  in  Latin,  done 
nothing  to  illostrate  the  Bible  ?  If 
you  say  no^  then  you  show  yourself 
to  be  too  ignorant  to  deserve  regard  ; 
if  you  say  yes,  then  Latin  is  to  be 
studied. 

In  short,  it  comes  simply  to  this, 
that  the  enlightened  philological 
study  of  the  Bible  is  to  be  given  up, 
or  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics  are 
to  be  studied.  The  multitudes  of 
admirable  philological  books  that 
have  been  published  to  explain  these, 
are  some  of  the  best  exhibitions  of 
the  powers  of  the  human  mind  in  re- 
gard to  the  bnsiness  of  interpretation. 
The  student,  who  intends  forming 
himself  after  the  best  models,  can- 
not be  ignorant  of  such  helps.  It  is 
utterly  out  of  question.  And  as  to 
expecting  them  in  translations  into 
Englishy  that  is  equally  out  of  ques- 
tion. 

Instead  then  of  joining  in  the  cry 
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against  the  study  of  the  classlbs,  I 
would  raise  my  feeble  voice  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  which  it  is  capable, 
in  protesting  against  expunging  them 
from  our  list  of  studies.  I  would 
gladly  see  our  schools  aU  of  a  much 
higher  philological  cast  than  they  yet 
are.  But  I  would  not  have  them 
study  the  amatory  poetry  oi  Anacre* 
on  and  TibuUus^  nor  the  smut  of 
Horace  and  Juvenal,  nor  the  atheism 
of  Lucian.  I  would  have  expur- 
gated editions — a  Cursus  Oassicus  of 
study,  something  like  what  Jacobs  has 
made  for  the  schools  of  Germany, 
I  would  have  some  portions  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  Fathers  studied,  as 
well  as  the  heathen  writers.  Have 
Christians  any  need  of  blushing  at  the 
study  of  Minutius  Felix,  Lactantius, 
Cyprian,  and  Augustine  in  Latin ;  of 
of  Chrysoatom,  Basil,  Gregory  Nazi* 
aozen,  and  others  in  Greek  ?  No — I 
can  only  express  my  astonishment, 
that  young  men  are  educated  in 
Christian  colleges,  without  even  be- 
ing taught  to  know  that  such  men  as 
these  ever  existed,  much  less  thai 
they  are  worthy  of  perusal.  When 
I  think  on  this,  I  can  easily  explain 
the  honest  indignation  of  some,  who 
are  exclaiming  against  the  classics. 

I  would  fain  see  too,  even  at  this 
late  hour  in  the  day,  the  Bislb 
claiming  some  humble  place,  if  no 
more,  among  the  books  of  education. 
Christian  education  without  the 
study  of  the  Bible!  a  monstrosity 
in  the  religious  world ;  a  stumbling 
block  to  unbelievers.  1  am  willing 
that  this  part  of  the  subject  should 
be  held  up,  and  dwelt  upon,  until 
Christian  seminaries  will  act  like 
Christians.  I  do  sincerely  hope, 
that  the  force  of  public  opinion  will 
ere  long  control  this  thing  beyond 
all  power  of  resistance.  As  a  mere 
relic  of  antiquity,  if  nothing  more, 
the  Bible  surely  deserves  study  above 
all  other  books.  But  when  we  call 
to  mind  that  it  is  the  word  of  life, 
the  anfy  sure  guide  to  heaven,  the 
subject  becomes  overwhelming  as  to 
its  importance,  and  forbids  all  justi* 
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fication  of  neglecting  the  Scriptures 
in  the  education  of  our  youth. 

You  perceive,  Messrs.  Editors, 
that  I  am  neither  with  the  opposers  of 
the  classics,  nor  with,  their  extrava- 
gant friends.  In  medio  tutissimus 
ibis,  will  well  apply  here.  I  would 
say  of  classical  studies,  these  things 
ought  to  be  done ;  of  sacred  study, 
this  above  all  is  not  to  be  left  undone, 
I  am  not  obliged  to  depress  Greek 
and  Roman  genius  and  talent,  be- 
cause I  believe,  as  I  do,  that  the 
sacred  writers  have  far  exceeded 
it.  I  am  not  obliged,  when  I  ad- 
mire the  majesty  and  glory  of  the 
sun,  to  speak  reproachfully  of  the 
stars  of  light  which  adorn  the  sky. 
Why  should  I?  The  stars,  I  readily 
acknowledge,  are  not  suns;  but  are 
they  not  stars  7  The  Greek  and 
Roman  classics  are  not,  indeed,  the 
^Sun  of  righteousness  with  healing  in 
his  beams;  but  they  are  constella- 
tions shedding  some  radiance  over 
the  deepest  gloom  of  heathen  night. 

Let  us  regard  and  treat  them  as 
such.  This  is  all  I  ask,  from  their 
friends  or  foes.  God's  truth  is  not 
to  bow  to  them  ;  nor  are  they  to  be 
kept  from  acting  their  humble  part, 
in  opening  our  mind  to  see  what  that 
truth  is.  As  moral  helps  we  do  not 
need  their  aid.  We  want  no  tapers, 
while  the  god  of  day  is  walking  in 
majesty  abroad.  But  as  philological, 
linguistic  aids,  to  teach  us  the  use 
and  idioms  of  language,  they  are  ab- 
solutely invaluable.  The  more  the 
Bible  is  studied,  the  more  perfectly 
will  this  be  known  and  felt  And 
when  this  is  the  case,  the  certain  re- 
sult will  be,  an  increased  (not  a 
diminished)  use  of  the  classics. 
Then  too  the  Bible — ^the  word  of 
everlasting  truth — will  successfully 
advance  its  claims  to  be  read,  and 
understood,  and  admired,  and  obey- 
ed, by  all  the  dear  youth  of  this 
Christian  land. 

God,  in  mercy  to  his  churches, 
defend  them  from  an  ignorant,  half 
instructed  race  of  ministers !  God,  in 
mercy  to  the  souls  of  perishing  sin- 


ners, grant,  that  bis  word,  and  all 
the  helps  to  understand  it,  may  be 
more  studied,  and  more  valued  1 
Then  I  shall  believe  the  harbinger  to 
a  better  day  is  come,  that  the  morn- 
ing star^of  a  new  and  glorious  refor- 
mation has  risen. 

Yours  sincerely, 

M.  STUART. 


MECHANICAL  LABOR  COMBINED 
WITH  STUDY. 

An  Address  delivered  before  Ute  MocbaoiGal  Asso* 
ciation  of  Middleburj  College,  commencemeai 
evening,  Aug.  18, 1830,  by  John  Ilough,  Profeaeor 
of  Langaagtts. 

[G9ii»mimtM(«i(/er  tAt#  PuMicoCMii.] 

Within  a  moderate  period,  the 
public  mind  has  been  happily  awak- 
ing to  the  importance  and  necessity 
of  adopting  some  efficient  means  for 
preserving  the  health  and  averting 
the  premature  decline  a^d  death  of 
those  engaged  in  acquiring  the  rudi- 
ments of  learning.  Long  had  the 
community  slumbered  over  evils  of 
appalling  magnitude  ;  and  even  now 
it  does  not  appear  half  roused  to  such 
a  consciousness  of  their  reality  and 
of  their  dimensions,  as  shall  prompt 
to  adequate  exertions  to  interpose  an 
effectual  remedy. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  those, 
who  engage  in  a  course  of  study  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  thorough 
education,  embark  in  the  undertak- 
ing from  habits  of  active  and  often 
of  laborious  exertion.  All  sudden 
and  material  changes  are  attended 
with  a  sensible  effect  on  the  consti- 
tution and  the  health,  and,  in  many 
cases,  they  are  followed  by  conse- 
quences of  the  most  disastrous  char- 
acter. The  student,  especially  if 
urged  on  to  intense  application  by 
an  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge,  or  by 
the  goadings  of  a  towering  ambition, 
or  by  a  hallowed  and  noble,  though 
misguided,  desire  of  high  qualifica- 
tions for  usefulness,  and  of  a  wide 
and  beneficent  influence  in  af^er  life, 
will  bend  his  mind  with  untiring  as- 
siduity to  his  studies,  and  the  mid- 
night hour  will  scarcely  terminate 
his  vigils  at  the  shrine  of  kno wiedge. 
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and  the  earliest  dawn  will  recall  him 
to  his  task. 

This  abrupt  transition  from  active 
to  sedentary  habits,  is  soon  succeed- 
ed by  visible  and  calamitous  effects. 
The  animal  economy  is  deranged, 
the  system  becomes  relaxed,  and  the 
tone  of  vigorous  health  is  gone.  The 
vital  organs  are  impaired,  and  inade- 
quately perform  their  appropriate  func- 
tions. The  lungs  lose  their  health- 
ful play,  the  stomach  ceases  to  fulfil 
its  destined  office ;  and  the  eager  and 
self  immolating  votary  of  letters  falls, 
in  one  case,  the  victim  of  a  fast  wast- 
ing consumption,  or  becomes,  in  an- 
other, an  incurable  dyspeptic,  sink- 
ing by  a  more  lingering  decline  into 
the  grave,  or  dragging  on  a  protract- 
ed life,  bereft  of  a  large  share  of  the 
means  of  happiness,  and  robbed,  to  a 
wide  extent,  of  his  capacity  of  useful- 
ness. 

In  this  representation,  I  am  not 
bringing  before  you  an  idle  theory, 
unsubstantiated  by  obvious  and  de- 
cisive fiicts.  I  have  not  been  travers- 
ing the  regions  of  fancy  and  sum- 
moning forward,  as  the  sober  and 
substantial  realities  of  life,  the  vision- 
ary forms  which  there  flit  before  the 
mind.  With  melancholy  frequency, 
as  my  own  recollection  with  regard 
to  the  course  of  events  here,  and  as 
the  remembrance  of  all  those,  who 
have  been  long  and  intimately  con- 
versant with  our  literary  institutions 
generally,  will  decisively  attest,  has 
the  student  been  arrested  in  the 
midst  of  his  course,  and  the  hectic 
flush  has  spread  itself  over  the  cheek, 
on  which  recently  glowed  the  ruddy 
hues  of  health  ;  and  those  cherished 
hopes  which  anticipated  a  long  ca- 
reer of  success,  and  honor,  and  joy, 
have  closed  in  the  grave.  In  sad 
succession  could  those  be  enumerat- 
ed, whose  unstrung  nerves,  whose 
emaciated  frames,  whose  wan  coun- 
tenances and  whose  languid  move- 
ments declare,  with  fatal  assurance, 
the  paralizing  and  baneful  tendency 
of  aasidaons  application,  and  of  inac- 
tive and  sedentary  habits.    By  the 


operation  of  these  causes,  not  only 
has  the  heart  of  love  been  wrung 
with  anguish,  and  the  dearest  hopes 
have  been  whelmed  in  darkness ;  but 
the  community  and  the  church  and 
the  world  have  been  robbed  of  the 
services  of  those,  whose  labors  and 
whose  influence  might  have  largely 
helped  to  reform  the  age,  and  to  en* 
lighten  and  bless  mankind. 

That  to  this  evil,  so  crying  and  so 
enormous,  an  effectual  remedy  has 
as  yet  failed  to  be  applied,  who,  at 
all  conversant  with  our  seminaries  of 
learning,  can,  for  a  moment,  doubt  1 
That  there  is,  however,  a  remedy, 
which  will,  to  a  large  extent,  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  case,  we  ven- 
ture to  indulge  the  fullest  confidence. 
To  be  sure,  no  single  particular  can 
justly  be  regarded  as  an  absolute  spe- 
cific for  the  preservation  of  health. 
And  in  some  cases,  a  constitutional 
tendency  to  disease,  some  casual  in- 
discretion, or  some  undiscovered 
cause  may  lay  the  foundation  of  some 
dangerous  or  fatal  malady,  even 
where  an  observance  of  the  sagest 
roles  is  aimed  at.  But,  directions 
may  be  given,  by  an  attention  to 
which  disease  and  debility  may,  in 
all  ordinary  cases,  be  averted,  and 
health  and  vigor  be  secured. 

The  prominent  topics,  under  which 
might  be  comprised  a  system  of  rules 
for  the  preservation  of  health,  are  air, 
diet,  exercise,  and  the  regulation  of 
the  passions.  The  only  one  of  these 
on  which  I  shall  insist,  is  exercise ; 
and  afler  just  glancing  at  its  indis- 
pensable necessity  and  its  inestima- 
ble advantages,  I  shall  attempt  to 
evince  the  peculiarly  eligible  charac- 
ter of  that  mode  of  exercise  for  stu- 
dents, which  the  Association,  before 
which  I  speak,  was  formed  to  supply. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  all 
our  corporeal  powers,  as  well  as  all 
our  mental  faculties  are  nurtured  and 
strengthened  by  exertion ;  and  that, 
by  neglect  and  disuse,  they  lose,  by 
degrees,  their  elasticity  and  vigor, 
and  become  at  length,  nerveless  and 
imbecile.    Indeed,  as  multiplied  ex- 
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wnples  in  every  region  of  tfae  earth 
vnte  is  proving,  suck  is  the  influ- 
ence of  iong  ioregoi&g  may  action, 
liuLt  the  very  capacity  of  perlbroiing 
it  ahail  vanish.  A  man  may  neglect 
to  move  a  limb  so  long,  as  the  annals 
of  8el^4oitunng  superstition  evince, 
tkst  to  move  it  shall  be  beyond  his 
power.  It  ts  by  tensicm,  that  the 
energy  of  muscular  action  is  aug- 
nented  ;  and  it  is  by  the  endurance 
of  toil,  that  the  capacity  to  endure  in 
<a  higtily  increased  degree,  is  secured. 
Visit  a  manafacturing  establishment, 
v/hept  merely  exqaisite  skill,  and  not 
the  exertion  of  great  strength  is  cai&ed 
into  re<pxisition,  aod  yon  may  see  by 
actttal  inspection,  how  feeble  and  in- 
efficient in  muscular  energy  are  the 
artists  there  employed,  compared  'with 
the  sturdy  yeomanry  of  the  tiounby, 
whose  daily  occupation  is  a  trial  of 
thevr  strength,  and  whose  sphere  of 
effort  is  a  school  of  salutary  discipline, 
adapted  to  train  them  to  hardihood 
and  vigor. 

On  the  necessity  of  exercise  to 
health  and  vigor,  the  physician,  who 
has  looked  most  deeply  into  the  con- 
stitution of  man,  and  who  under- 
stands most  thoroughly  the  exigen- 
cies  of  his  nature,  has  largely  insist- 
ed ;  and  its  salutary  infiuenoe  has 
been,  again  and  again,  undemiably 
proved,  in  cases  where  it  has  been 
the  grand  specific  for  the  removal  of 
long  continued  and  almost  inveterate 
ailments.  Of  the  valuable  operation 
of  toil  on  the  health  and  energy  of 
the  frame  has  the  poet  sung  ;  and 
looking  at  his  countrymen  with  the 
eye  of  an  acute  and  philosophic  ob- 
server, the  firmness  and  vigor,  de- 
rived fVom  this  course  of  discipline, 
presented  itself  as  the  efficient  cause, 
which  extended  the  dominion  of 
Rome  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the 
known  world. 

Hanc  nlim  votereR  Titam  coluere  Sabini ; 

Hanc  Remus  et  frator :  «ic  forlig  Etruria  crevit; 

Scilicet  ot  rerum  facta  est  puleberrima  Jtoma. 

''Behold  the  tiller  of  the  glebe,  who  toili 
In  duat  and  rain,  ia  cold  and  •ultrj  akiei, 
Robust  with  labor,  and  hv  custom  ateel'd 
To  every  euiualty  of  Taried  Ufa. 


t     Such  die  teMrftrdefnidandMber  lift, 
or  labor  sucli.    By  health  the  peasant^s  toil 
Is  well  repaid,  if  exercise  were  pain 
Indeed,  and  tomp'ranoe,  pain.    By  arts  like  thasa 
Laconia  nnriM  of  old  her  hardy  sons; 
Aod  Rone's  imoonqaer'd  le^ioaa  urg^  their  ««f  , 
Unhurt,  through  every  toil,  in  every  clime. 
Toll,  and  be  etrong.    By  teil  the  flaccid  nerVM 
Grow  firm  and  gum  a  more  compacted  tone  j 
The  greener  juices  are  by  toil  subdood, 
HeKlow«d  and  subUlia'd;  the  vapid  old 
Ezpoird,  and  all  the  nncor  of  the  blood.''* 

Without  enlarging  on  the  necessi- 
ty of  exercise  and  on  the  various  ben- 
afits,  which  result  from  it,  and  b^ie- 
fits  of  the  highest  value,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  requisite  proper- 
ties of  efficient  exercise,  and  to  show^ 
that  these  are  all  found  in  the  me- 
chanical labors  of  the  workshop. 

i.  Exercise,  in  order  to  answer 
■the  purposes  for  which  it  is  empk>y- 
«d,  must  be  such  as  shall  call  into 
vigorous  action  the  various  paits  of 
the  frame^  and  especially  such,  as 
shall  act  with  eiect  on  the  vital  or- 
gans. 

Indolent  and  listless  motion  is  not 
the  exercise,  which  will  expd  th^ 
n<Miiou8  humors  from  the  system,  pie- 
serve  it  from  debility  and  brace  it 
with  new  vigor.  A  sauntering  walk, 
which  hardly  affects  the  lim&,  and 
utterly  fails  to  move  the  chest,  will 
ever  be  found  unavailing  as  a  course 
of  exercise.  Something  more  vigors 
ous  and  efficient  is  demanded  by  the 
necessities  of  our  nature,  than  that 
nerveless  exertion,  which  never  caus^ 
es  perspiratioii  to  moisten  the  I»ow, 
unless  aided  by  the  sultry  ardor  of 
summer's  fiercest  blaze. 

But,  if  vigorous  exertion  is  de- 
manded, the  workshop  meets  the  de- 
mand. The  use  of  the  axe,  the  saw 
and  the  plane,  must  obviously  be  ac- 
companied by  that  exertion,  which  is 
necessary  to  cause  exercise  to  answer 
the  grand  purposes  for  which  it  is 
employed.  Indeed,  without  efibrt, 
and  strenuous  efibrt,  none  of  these 
utensils  can  be  wielded  with  effect. 
Nor  can  they  be  used  without  a  de- 
gree of  exertion,  which  shall  extend 
its  influence  to  every  part  of  the 
frame. 

While  all  this  is  undeniably  true, 

*  Armttreng, 
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there  is  little  or  no  danger  of  that  ex- 
cessive exertion,  which  is  succeeded 
by  exhaustion  and  languor  and  often 
by  diseafle,  and  which  athletic  sports 
freqoeiitiy  occasion »  exposing  to  the 
hazard  of  incurring  dangerous  and 
mortal  maladies,  and  always  attended 
with  the  peril  of  occasioning  some 
mischievous  or  even  fatal  occurrence. 
The  exercise  of  the  workshop,  while 
abundantly  adequate  to  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  designed,  is  little  lia- 
ble  to  excess,  and  to  the  pernicious 
consequences,  to  which  excess  gives 
birth. 

2.  It  is  another  requisite  of  exer- 
cise, that  it  may  be  taken  regularly 
every  day  and  for  an  adequate  period. 

And  here  the  preeminent  advanta- 
ges of  the  workshop  can  scarcely  fail 
to  be  recognized.  For,  whether  the 
weather  be  fair  or  inclement,  whether 
the  earth  be  drenched  with  rain  or 
buried  deep  in  snow,  and  whether  it 
be  swept  by  the  keen  blasts  of  win- 
ter, or  scorched  l>y  the  sultry  heat 
of  a  summer's  sun,  the  kind  of  exer- 
cise which  I  am  recommending,  is 
alike  accessible.  And  it  can,  with- 
out any  obetacle  or  inconvenience, 
be  prosecuted  to  any  extent,  which 
may  be  required  by  our  condition. 

But,  if  one  depend  for  exercise  on 
walking,  a  drenching  rain,  and  streets 
and  fields  buried  in  snow  or  covered 
with  mire,  present  impediments  lit- 
tle likely  to  be  overcome.  If  the  til- 
lage of  land  is  the  expedient  to  which 
recoorae  is  had,  the  exertion  which 
is  required,  can  only  be  made  at  fa- 
vorable seasons,  and  is  called  for  but 
daring  a  moderate  period  of  the  year 
and  at  considerable  intervals.  And 
teide  from  the  fact,  that  carrying  on 
the  entire  operations  of  a  farming 
establishment  is  ill  suited  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  College,  such  an  arrange- 
ment fbmishes  no  facilities  for  exer- 
cise to  those,  who  are  not  under  a 
necessity  of  defraying  by  their  per- 
sonal exertions  the  expenses  of  an 
education.  But,  means  of  exercise 
should  he  provided  not  only  for  the 
indigent  stodent^  whb  depends  on 


his  labor  for  his  support,  but  for  all 
who  are  engaged  in  the  cultivation 
of  their  minds  and  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge. 

It  is  in  its  adaptation  to  all  the 
changes  of  the  seasons,  to  all  the  vi^ 
cissitudes  of  the  weather,  and  to  eve* 
ry  class  of  students,  that  the  peculiar 
advantages  of  that  system  of  exercise, 
which  the  workshop  furnishes,  are 
clearly  apparent.  For  it  is  obvious, 
that  a  stock  of  exercise  cannot  be 
stored  up,  which  shall  meet  our 
wants  for  days  and  weeks  to  come. 
Every  day  our  course  of  exertion 
must  be  resumed,  to  answer  the  pur^ 
poses  of  health.  And  with  precisely 
as  nmch  show  of  reason,  might  any 
one  anticipate,  by  eating  to-day  to 
meet  the  demands  of  appetite  for  a 
long  subsequent  period,  as  by  exer- 
cise now,  to  obviate  the  necessity  of 
exercise,  during  a  considerable  inter- 
val hereafter. 

3.  It  is  further  requisite,  that  the 
exercise  be  such  as  shall  not  be  like- 
ly to  be  regarded  with  feelings  of 
scorn  and  distaste,  as  insignificant 
and  childish  sports,  or  as  trivial  and 
boyish  feats  of  agility  or  strength. 

The  exercise  of  the  play-ground 
is,  in  most  seminaries  at  least,  usual- 
ly surrendered,  by  the  more  advanced 
and  sedate  members,  to  the  younger 
class  of  students ;  and  they  regard 
themselves,  when  uniting  with  these* 
in  their  recreations,  as  submitting  to 
a  kind  of  debasement,  of  which  they 
feel  half  ashamed  ;  and  they  engage 
in  them  with  infrequency  and  heart- 
lessness,  or  with  reluctance.  It  has, 
hence,  been  the  fact,  that  in  general 
the  athletic  sports  of  running  and 
jumping  and  playing  at  ball,  and 
others  of  a  similar  character,  have 
been  well  nigh  relinquished  by  those, 
who  most  need  exercise,  to  those, 
whose  habits  and  whose  health  least' 
required  such  expedients.  It  has, 
hence  too,  proved  the  fact,  that  the 
system  of  gymnastic  exercises,  which 
some  time  since  was  introduced  into 
some  of  our  Colleges  with  such  high 
anticipations,  and  oa  an  apparatus  for 
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which,  flo  much  expense  was,  in 
some  cases,  bestowed,  has  enjoyed 
merely  an  ephemeral  celebrity,  and 
has  already,  unless  the  information, 
which  I  have  received,  has  misled 
me,  sunk  into  neglect.  And  a  kind 
of  exercise,  which  shall  possess  ade- 
quate attractions  for  the  more  mature 
and  sedate  class  of  students  as  well 
as  for  others,  still  remains  a  deside- 
ratum in  most  of  our  literary  institu- 
tions. And  here  the  workshop  meets 
the  necessities  of  the  case.  There 
are  various  and  decisive  considerar 
tions,  which  will  exempt  the  labor 
there  performed,  from  being  regard- 
ed with  contempt  and  from  being  de- 
serted by  any  class  of  students,  how- 
ever mature  in  years,  and  however 
sober  and  dignified  in  character. 

4.  It  may  be  further  remarked, 
that  that  species  of  exercise,  which 
combines  with  itself  incidental  ad- 
vantages, and  which,  while  promotive 
of  health,  secures  other  benefits,  in  no 
other  case  attainable,  is  entitled  to  a 
decided  preference,  and  ought  to  be 
regarded  with  peculiar  favor  and  en- 
couraged with  peculiar  patronage. 

The  entire  utility  of  all  athletic  ex- 
ertions and  of  the  whole  system  of 
gymnastics,  is  comprised  in  their 
salutary  operation  on  the  health  and 
vigor  of  the  system.  When  they 
have  secured  this  object,  they  have 
fulfilled  the  whole  design  with  which 
they  can  ever  be  employed,  and  no 
indirect  and  ulterior  advantages  are 
to  be  anticipated  from  them.  But 
such  is  not  the  fact  with  the  mechan- 
ical labors  of  the  workshop.  The  in- 
cidental advantages  are  of  a  twofold 
character  and  of  no  trivial  impor- 
tance. 

I  deem  the  mechanical  skill  which 
will  be  acquired,  a  benefit,  by  no 
means  to  be  overlooked  or  contem- 
ned. It  will  enable  a  man  to  per- 
form a  large  variety  of  services  for 
himself  in  afler  life,  with  no  sacrifice 
of  time  or  trouble  ;  and  oflen  with  a 
manifest  and  material  saving  of  ex- 
pense and  inconvenience.  For,  very 
frequently  the  time  and  the  exertion^ 


requisite  to  obtain  another    to    do 

some  slight  piece  of  work  for  us,  is 
more  considerable,  than  would  be 
called  for  in  order  to  do  it  ibr  our- 
selves ;  so  that  the  saving  in  expense 
may  properly  be  regarded  as  clear 
profit.  But,  a  very  large  proportion 
of  our  educated  men,  as  they  have 
been,  are  utterly,  or  nearly  so,  un- 
qualified for  every  exertion  of  the 
kind.  Of  those,  who  would  be  capar 
ble  of  cutting  a  board  with  a  saw,  at 
a  right  angle  with  the  edge,  the  pro- 
portion would  probably  be  found  very 
inconsiderable ;  and  a  large  share, 
in  attempting  to  drive  a  nail,  would 
do  it  at  the  obvious  and  imminent 
hazard  of  breaking  or  bending  it, 
and  of  defacing  and  injuring,  and 
even  spoiling  whatever  piece  of  work- 
manship they  might  be  attempting  to 
execute. 

But,  cases  may  occur  in  the  multi- 
plied vicissitudes  of  life,  in  which  an 
individual  may  be  thrown  upon  his 
own  resources,  in  which  he  may  be 
placed  altogether  beyond  the  reach 
of  assistance,  or  may  be  unable  with- 
out embarrassment  to  meet  the  ex- 
pense of  procuring  it;  and  in  such 
emergencies  he  may  find  his  mechan- 
ical skill  the  means  of  securing  to 
himself  no  trivial  advantages.  A 
missionary  among  a  barbarous  peo- 
ple might  thus  be  qualified  to  fabri- 
cate for  himself  articles  of  no  incon- 
siderable value,  and  to  exhibit  an 
example  of  skill  and  to  furnish  in- 
structions adapted  to  help  forward 
the  introduction  of  the  improvements 
and  conveniences  of  civilized  life, 
among  a  rude  and  uncultivated  race. 
All  this  too  may  be  effected  not  only 
without  interfering  with  the  discharge 
of  his  higher  and  more  momentous, 
his  appropriate  and  sacred  duties; 
but  even  with  an  obvious  and  decid- 
ed advantage,  to  the  estimation  in 
which  he  is  held,  and  to  his  general 
influence  and  usefulness.  For  the 
clergyman  and  the  missionary,  there- 
fore, I  regard  the  discipline  of  the 
workshop  as  of  no  inconsiderate  im- 
portance, when  viewed  merely  with 
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reference  to  the  mechanical  skill, 
which  it  may  impart.  But,  a  still  fur- 
ther advantage,  I  apprehend,  may  be 
derived  from  this  mode  of  exercise. 
It  may  be  made  a  source  of  pecunia- 
ry profit.  How  considerable  a  source 
of  income  such  an  establishment 
may  be  rendered,  it  is  impossible  to 
decide,  depending,  as  it  must,  upon 
the  skill  and  energy  with  which  its 
operations  are  conducted.  But,  the  re- 
sult of  experiments,  which  have  been 
made,  fully  establishes  the  point,  that 
it  may  become  productive  of  a  reve- 
nue. And  if  the  labor  of  other  men 
ensures  them  emolument,  it  must  be 
difficult  to  allege  a  reason,  why  the 
exertions  of  students,  in  proportion  to 
the  time  and  skill  employed,  may  not 
also  ensure  pecuniary  gain. 

That  this  will  be  an  advantage  no 
one  can  doubt,  who  views  it  as  desir- 
able, that  the  facilities-  should  be 
multiplied  and  enlarged,  by  Which 
indigent  and  pious  and  valuable 
young  men  may  aid  themselves  and 
relieve  public  benevolence  of  their 
dependence  upon  it ;  and  thus  leave 
it  at  liberty  to  foster  by  its  bounty 
other  important  objects,  as  numerous 
as  public  beneficence  will  be  likely 
to  meet,  and  requiring  as  extensive 
aid  as  it  will  be  likely  to  supply. 

Viewed,  then,  in  all  the  various 
Kghts,  in  which  it  can  be  surveyed, 
the  exercise  of  the  workshop  com- 
bines advantages  no  where  else  to  be 
found.  It  is  efficient,  answerinor 
fully  the  purposes  for  which  exercise 
is  required.  It  can  be  prosecuted  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  amidst  all 
the  varying  changes  of  the  weather, 
with  equal  facility.  It  can  be  fol- 
lowed to  any  required  extent,  and 
can  be  so  arranged  as  not  to  inter- 
fere, even  in  the  slightest  degree, 
with  the  prosecution  of  study,  while 
agricultural  labors  must  be  performed 
at  a  particular  time,  succeeded  by  a 
considerable  interval  of  repose.  It 
is  of  a  character,  which  no  class  of 
students,  who  are  willing  to  employ 
exercise  at  all,  can  regard  with  dis- 
gust and  dislike.     And,  finally,  the 


incidental  advantages,  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  mechanical  skill  and  pecu- 
niary profit,  are  not  to  be  scorned,  or 
overlooked. 

"While  I  regard  the  extensive  pros- 
ecution of  agriculture,  as  nnsuited  to 
the  condition  of  a  College,  I  should 
yet  rejoice  to  see  horticulture  com- 
bined with  the  labors  of  the  work- 
shop. The  raising  of  fruit-trees  of 
the  choicest  kinds  and  in  a  large  va- 
riety, by  the  different  processes, 
which  art  has  devised ;  and  the  pro- 
duction of  the  various  vegetables, 
grown  in  a  garden,  would  impart  to 
the  student  no  undesirable  know- 
ledge and  skill,  and  would,  in  every 
view,  be  attended  with  many  and  im- 
portant benefits.  And  I  indulge  the 
hope,  that,  at  no  distant  day,  1  shall 
see  an  adequate  and  eligible  tract  of 
ground  enclosed  and  devoted  to  this 
valuable  purpose. 

What  objections  can  be  started 
against  the  plan  of  mechanical  labor, 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  I  know, 
indeed,  that,  on  the  part  of  some, 
doubts  are  indulged  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  the  project ;  but  on* 
what  grounds  they  rest,  I  am  not 
aware.  The  only  specific  allegation, 
which  I  recollect  to  have  heard  ad- 
vanced, is,  that  the  members  of  Col- 
lege are  too  indolent  to  work,  and 
that  the  whole  scheme  must,  there- 
fore, prove  abortive.  But,  the  result 
of  my  observation,  as  yet,  is,  that,  on 
this  subject,  they  will  need  not  the 
spur,  but  the  bit.  It  will  be  requi- 
site, that  their  zeal  should  rather  be 
cooled,  than  inflamed  ;  and  that  their 
exertions  should  be  repressed,  rather 
than  stimulated. 

With  these  views,  which  I  enter- 
tain, with  these  convictions,  which  I 
feel,  I  cannot  but  deem  the  erection 
of  the  workshop  in  connection  with  it, 
a  most  auspicious  event  for  this  Col- 
lege. And  I  cherish  the  firmest  con- 
fidence, that,  if  it  could  enjoy  a  de- 
gree of  patronage  sufficient  to  relieve 
it  from  pecuniary  embarrassment,  and 
to  put  it  in  vigorous  and  successful 
operation^  it  would  ftilfil  all  the  anttci- 
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patioDs  of  its  founders  and  friends, 
and  prove  a  source  of  numerous  and 
rich  blessings  to  the  Institution  and 
its  members.  And  if  it  ensure  only 
a  moiety  of  the  advantages,  which 
are  hoped  for  from  it,  then  will  it  re« 
pay,  beyond  comparison,  all  the  aid, 
which  the  most  liberal  patronage 
Qiay  bestow.  If  it  avert,  but  once, 
in  a  wide  interval,  a  broken  constitu- 
tion and  blasted  hopes  and  an  un- 
timely gr^ve,  and  if  it  save,  but  once 
in  years,  the  Church  and  the  public 
from  the  loss  of  one,  whose  labors 
might  have  been  rich  in  blessings  to 
bis  species;  who  will  undertake  to 
strike  the  balance  between  the  ben- 
efits it  has  conferred,  and  the  oost  at 
which  it  has  been  reared  and  sus- 
tained ?  As  thus  capable  of  ensur- 
ing advantages  of  the  highest  value 
tfi  the  youth  connected  with  this  Col- 
lege, I  would  commend  the  Mechan- 
ical Associa^on,  and  the  Workshop 
which  they  have  attempted  to  put  in 
operation,  not  only  to  the  favorable 
opinion  and  the  kind  wishes,  but  to 
the  efficient  patronage  of  the  liberal, 
the  philanthropic  and  the  pious. 

In  closins,  I  would  urge  on  the 
members  of  the  Association  the  ne- 
cessity of  persevering  and  vigorous  ex- 
ertions for  the  preservation  of  health. 

Of  the  intimate  connection  between 
the  mind  and  the  body,  and  of  their 
mutual  influence  on  each  other,  no 
one  need  be  told.  A  disordered 
state  of  the  frame,  whether  induced 
by  inactivity  or  excess,  extends  its 
operation  to  the  intellect,  and  either 
unhinges  the  understanding  or  para- 
Uzes  its  energies. 

Corpot  onuitam 
BMternit  Titiii  animoni  qaoqmt  pneyraval  uaa, 
Atqoe  allgit  hnino  divimB  partieiiliim  aone. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ascendency 
of  some  mental  malady  shall  extend 
its  influence  to  the  corporeal  system, 
and  grief,  remorse  and  despair  shall 
not  only  subject  the  mind  to  torture, 
but  shall  undermine  the  constitution, 
and,  by  the  agency  of  fierce  disease, 
or  of  a  lingering  decay,  cause  the 
grave  to  close  upon  their  victim. 


An  attention  to  health  is  not,  then, 
superfluous  care^  and  the  time  em« 
ployed  in  securing  this  grand  object, 
is  not  to  be  counted  as  so  many  lost 
hours  of  life,  by  him  who  is  engaged 
in  the  cultivation  of  his  intellect  and 
in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
The  proficiency  made  by  any  one,  is 
not  to  be  estimated  by  the  number  of 
hours,  spent  over  his  books,  and  in 
application  to  study.  His  progress 
will  be  most  rapid  and  his  attain- 
ments most  extensive  and  desirable, 
whose  mind  is  the  clearest  and  who 
bends  the  whole  force  of  an  unim- 
paired intellect  to  his  literary  pur- 
suits ;  not  he,  who,  when  he  attempts 
to  study,  dozes  away  his  time  in  al- 
most a  listless  vacuity  of  thought, 
although  he  passes  a  far  larger  por- 
tion of  his  days  in  seeming  applica- 
tion to  his  books.  If  any  men  need 
firm  health,  since  thus  requisite  to 
insure  the  full  and  undiminished 
vigor  of  the  understanding,  they  are 
the  men  devoted  to  learning.  Count 
not,  then,  that  time  wasted,  which  is 
employed  in  exercise  and  directed  to 
the  preservation  of  a  sound  and  vig* 
orous  constitution.  Shun  failing  by 
a  wretched  shortsightedness  of  the 
very  objects,  on  which  your  eyes  are 
fixed,  high  intellectual  culture  and 
the  acquisition  of  extensive  know- 
ledge. He  will  accomplish  far  more, 
in  a  given  number  of  years,  who  de- 
ducts a  portion  of  his  time  from  study, 
for  the  purpose  of  exercise,  and  who 
is  thus  able  to  press  onward  till  the 
very  close  of  the  allotted  period,  than 
he,  who,  though  he  may  outstrip  hia 
con4)etitor  for  a  little  while,  presenU 
ly  renders  himself  incapable  of^an 
efibrt,  flags  in  his  course  and  fore- 
goes further  progress. 

Let  not  indolence  gain  the  ascen- 
dency over  you.  Nothing  valuable 
is  acquired,  and  nothing  great  ia 
achieved  in  life  by  man  without  ex- 
ertion. Indulge  not  the  silly  opin- 
ion, engender^  by  pitiful  feelings  of 
pride,  tbat  labor  is  a  disgrace.  Above 
all,  tremble  at  the  thought  of  incur- 
ring the  fearful  guilt  of  sel&inunola- 
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tion,  ahhoogh  tkat  immolatioii  be 
made  at  the  shrine  of  letters.  Let 
not  undue  exertion  and  the  neglect 
of  exercise  blast  your  own  hopes, 
wring  with  anguish  the  hearts  of 
those  that  love  you,  and  rob  your 
Saviour  and  your  species  of  services, 
which  duty  claims  and  which  a  wiser 
course  would  have  enabled  you  to 
render;  services,  rich  in  the  glory, 
which  they  might  bring  to  God,  and 
in  the  benefits,  which  they  might 
confer  on  mankind. 


Fdr  tiM  aurtorly 

MORAL  ESmiATE  Of  THE  CHAR. 
ACTER  OF  DR.  PAYSON. 

HowEYEE  it  may  be  true  of  many 
men,  that  when  dead  they  are  fi>r- 
gotten,  it  is  otherwise  with  those 
who  have  spent  life  in  giving  impulse 
to  the  character  of  others,  by  the  ac- 
tive excellence  of  their  own.  Death 
only  causes  them  to  live  with  deeper 
interest  in  the  mindi  of  those  who 
knew  them ;  and  introduces  them  to 
many  who  never  knew  them  before. 
"  Their  works  do  fellow  them." 
Thus,  many  a  departed  minister  of 
Christ  has  been  made  the  more  ex- 
tensively known  by  his  loss, — or 
rather,  by  being  called  home  to  his 
reward. 

Some  of  the  reasons  of  this  postr 
humous  notoriety  are,  that  till  a 
man's  work  is  completed,  it  is  not 
time  fer  his  full  influence  to  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  society :  and 
that  when  a  good  man  is  gone,  it  is 
proper  that  disclosures  of  the  private 
excellencies  of  his  character  and  of 
the  secret  springs  of  his  eminence 
and  usefulness  should  be  made,  which 
Christian  delicacy  and  the  common 
sense  of  men  forbid,  while  he  lives. 
Moreover,  the  things  said  and  done 
by  a  good  man,  departed,  are  re- 
membered and  felt  in  a  manner  al* 
together  peculiar.  He  who  has  been 
"a  burning  and  shining  light"  in 
the  world,  when  his  lamp  of  mortal 
life  ia  extinguished,  still  aheda  fircmi 


amidst  the  gloom  of  the  grave,  a 
brightness  surpassing  that  in  which 
he  shined,  while  living.  The  min- 
ister of  Christ,  on  whose  silent  lips  a 
bereaved  church  and  people  look, 
through  their  tears,  **  though  dead» 
yet  speaketh ;"  and  when  years  shall 
have  rolled  away  over  his  tomb,  will 
he  continue  to  speak,  with  an  elo- 
quence belonging  not  to  the  living 
man* 

The  foregoing  remarks  will  proba- 
bly be  illustrated,  in  future  years,  in 
the  case  of  the  devoted  and  beloved 
minister  whose  name  is  given  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  Dr.  Payson  is 
becoming  far  more  extensively  and 
better  known,  than  before  the  Ameri- 
can churches  were  bereaved  of  him. 
He  is  now  preaching  to  the  Christiaa 
world,  in  an  impressiveness  which 
only  death  and  the  grave  can  impart. 
Many  are  becoming  introduced  to 
an  intimacy  with  him,  which  none 
enjoyed  before.  His  instrumentality 
in,  the  conversion  of  sinners,  and  ia 
the  edification  of  the  people  of  God, 
is  just  begun.  And  prayers  offered 
by  him,  yet  to  be  answered ;  preach-i 
ing,  remembered,  and  yet  to  be  bles-. 
sed;  labors  of  his  pen,  now  going 
forth,  yet  to  instruct  many  who  sit  in 
darkness ;  examples  of  lioly  thought, 
feeling  and  action,  now  in  biographic 
cal  record,  and  to  give  impulse  to 
spirits  yet  unborn ;  influence  begua 
in  life,  to  be  yet  more  strong  since 
his  death; — ^these  and  many  other 
things  are  probably,  in  the  course  of 
time,  to  show,  that  though  gone  from 
the  world,  he  is  not  lost  to  it;  that 
though  resting  from  his  labors^  the 
instrumentality  of  what  he  has  done, 
**  through  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,"  is  to  be  felt  on  earth,  and 
known  in  heaven,  till  ''the  day  of 
Jesus  Christ." 

We  are  not,  in  all  this,  speaking 
the  praise  of  man,  but  of  God.  We 
take  Paul's  ground,  respecting  the 
best  m^n  on  earth  ;  and  say,  in  the 
present  case,  '  nevertheless,  not  Pay- 
son,  but  the  grace  of  God  which, 
was  in  him.'    All  the  good  we  eau 
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say  of  the  best  men  is  to  be  said  of 
tliem  us  that  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  imparted  to  them.  While  there- 
fore we  speak  of  Christian  excel- 
lence, we  exalt  God,  and  set  roan 
down  at  his  footstool,  as  having 
**  nothing  which  he  has  not  re- 
ceived." 

The  question  has  probably  arisen, 
in  the  minds  of  many,  'What  was 
the  secret  of  Dr.  Payson's  excellence 
of  character,  useRilness,  and  influ- 
ence in  the  religious  world  V  The 
question  is  in  fact  answered,  by  re- 
curring to  the  fact  just  noted  ;  *'  the 
grace  of  God  was  with  him,"  We 
are  aware  that  some,  who  would 
''  paganize  Christianity,"  and  claim 
to  human  virtue  all  excellence,  en- 
deavor to  account  for  such  things, 
by  attributing  them  to  ''  moral  cul- 
ture" or  "  selfKiultivation."  While 
we  admit  that  no  moral  excellence  is 
attainable  without  the  efforts  of  man 
himself;  we  yet  maintain,  that  no 
man  makes  attainments  in  Christian 
holiness,  without  better  strength  than 
kis  own.  There  must  be  introduced 
into  his  heart,  a  more  powerful  prin- 
ciple than  any  born  in  him.  He 
must  have  a  gracious  renewal  of  his 
aoul ;  "  must  be  born  again,"  "  of 
the  Holy  Ghost."  How  could  Pay- 
son  have  been  the  man  he  was,  with- 
out the  renewing  grace  of  God  ?  How 
have  done  any  of  the  things  in  which 
he  so  *'  shined  before  men,"  had  he 
not  been  *•  created  anew  in  Christ 
Jesus,  unto  holiness  and  good  works?" 
Do  we  ever  see  such  devotion  to  the 
service  of  God,  such  untiring  ardor 
in  the  Christian  course,  such  faithful 
prosecution  of  the  duties  of  the  sacred 
office,  in  men  who  believe  nothing, 
and  preach  nothing,  about  regenera- 
tion by  the  Holy  Spirit?  Where, 
among  such,  do  we  find  men  like 
Baxter,  Flavel,  Brainerd,  Edwards, 
Martyn  ?  No  where.  That  man  who 
denies  his  dependence  on  the  renew- 
ing and  sanctifying  grace  of  God,  to 
make  his  character  conformed  to  the 
divine  requirements,  and  to  fit  him 
to  ^*  watch  for  souls/'  refuses  to  be- 


lieve the  truth,  and  to  walk  in  the 
way  of  Christian  holiness.  And  what- 
ever attainments,  in  learning  or  mo- 
rality, he  may  boast,  he  has  no  like- 
ness to  Christ  nor  to  his  faithiul 
servants,  in  that  holiness  necessary 
to  "  see  the  Lord." 

Here  let  us  say,  then,  to  the  young 
man,  preparing  to  enter  the  sacred 
office  of  the  ministry ; — think  not  of 
engaging  in  such  a  holy  and  responsi- 
ble work,  without  evidence  that  yon 
are  indeed  a  subject  of  renewing 
grace.  And  to  him  who  may  have 
entered  the  sacred  office  hastily,  in 
uncertainty  respecting  his  spiritual 
state,  or  in  selMeception ;  or  in  un« 
belief  of  the  necessity  of  grace,  to 
change  the  heart,  and  qualify  for 
such  a  work ;  we  would  say,  "  repent 
of  this  thy  wickedness,  and  pray  God, 
if  perhaps  thy  sin  may  be  forgiven 
thee." 

But  many  in  the  ministry,  as  well 
as  in  private  life,  hopefully  the  sub- 
jects of  renewing  grace,  are  not  at- 
taining the  holy  eminence  reached 
by  others,  for  the  obvious  reason, 
that  they  are  not  living  in  such  a  su-; 
preme  devotion  to  Christ  as  becomes 
them.  As  a  second  answer,  then,  to 
the  inquiry  already  stated,  we  remark, 
that  Dr.  Payson  manifestly  made  a 
more  faithful  use  of  the  grace  of  God 
given  to  him,  than  do  many  Chris- 
tians,— even  Christian  ministers.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  suppose  him  to 
have  received  more  grace  at  his  con- 
version than  is  given  to  others.  He 
clearly  acted  on  that  rule  of  Paul, 
where,  afler  having  spoken  of  per- 
fection in  Christ,  he  says,  "  Where- 
unto  I  also  labor,  striving  according 
to  his  working,  which  worketh  in  me 
mightily ;"  used  that  grace — faith- 
fully used  it, — ^which  his  Lord  had 
pronounced  **  sufficient  for  him  ;" 
and  through  which,  multitudes  in 
past  ages,  "  out  of  weakness  have 
been  made  strong."  He  seems  to 
have  felt  intensely  the  responsibility 
for  devoted  holiness,  imparted  with 
the  divine  gifl  of  grace. 

Here  then  we  find  the  secret  of 
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the  emineat  piety  of  Paysoti,  and 
many  others,  of  kindred  spirit ;  whose 
labors  and  example  have  made  them 
blessings  to  the  world.  It  is  made 
obvious,  by  such  cases,  that  they  who 
are  faithful  in  **  living  according  to 
God,  in  the  Spirit,"  will  "  grow  in 
grace,"  will  rise  high  in  the  holy 
elevation  of  Christian  character,  and 
drink  deep  into  the  joys  of  God's 
salvation. 

Without  farther  enlargement  on 
this  topic,  we  would  offer  some  re- 
marks on  the  value  of  such  a  speci- 
men of  character,  to  Christians  gen- 
erally, and  to  students  and  ministers 
of  the  gospel,  particularly. 

Such  a  character  is  a  rich  com- 
mentary upon  the  Scripture  instruc- 
tions respecting  the  Christian  life, 
and  shows  what  can  and  should  be 
done,  by  every  Christian,  in  the  way 
of  holy  obedience  to  the  precepts  of 
the  gospel.  Perhaps  we  contemplate 
it,  at  first,  as  furnishing  something 
new,  or  peculiar,  in  Christian  experi- 
ence and  practice.  And,  true,  there 
are  modifications  of  gracious  exer- 
cises in  different  Christians,  arising 
from  their  different  constitutional  pe- 
culiarities. But  "  it  is  the  same  God 
which  worketh  all  in  all."  So  far  as 
divine  grace  is  concerned,  there  is 
DO  such  thing  as  peculiarity,  in  any 
Christian's  character ;  unless  it  be 
peculiar  eminence  in  holiness  and 
grace.  With  aD  the  variety  of  expe- 
rience which  Dr«  Payson  had,  and  of 
^iritual  events  which  befel  him  in 
lus  Christian  course,  "  is  there  any 
thing  whereof  it  can  be  said.  See,  this 
is  new  V*  Nothing.  Go  to  the  holy 
Scriptures,  and  you  find  every  pecu- 
liarity, as  described  and  enjoined 
upon  the  "  followers  of  God,"  ages 
since :  and  as  illustrated  in  the  char- 
acter of  patriarchs,  prophets,  apostles, 
and  martyrs.  All  the  peculiarities 
we  find  in  Payson,  as  a  Christian 
and  an  **  ambassador  for  Christ," 
are  reducible  to  this, — a  peculiarly 
close  following  of  scripture  rules  for 
holy  living,  and  a  peculiar  resem- 
blance,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  "  holy 
men  of  old." 


This  ipecimen  of  Christian  char* 
acter  we  are  contemplating,  is  of 
high  value,  as  adapted  to  influence 
the  standard  of  piety  among  private 
Christians.  Living  for  Christ  is  the 
essence  of  Christian  character ;  and 
it  was  the  manner  of  life  which  ap- 
peared in  this  devoted  man. 

We  apprehend  that  some  danger- 
ous misconceptions  on  eminence  in 
piety, have  place  among  Christians;—- 
for  example,  that  eminent  piety  fklis 
to  the  lot  of  but  few  ;  or  that,  in  the 
sovereignty  of  God,  it  is  granted  to 
but  few :  that  eminently  pious  men 
are  a  favored  class,  or  order,  in  the 
church  of  Christ,  whom  we  are'  to 
admire,  but  are  neither  able  nor 
bound  to  follow,  in  their  rapid  pro- 
gress along  the  path  of  Christian  holi- 
ness. Now  we  propose,  for  serious 
and  prayerful  consideration,  the  ques- 
tions, Cannot  far  higher  attainments 
in  piety  be  made  by  every  Christian, 
than  really  are  made  by  the  many  1 
Ought  not  you  yourself,  fellow  Chris- 
tian, to  be  rising  to  that  same  emi- 
nence in  holiness  and  grace,  upon 
which  you  admire  the  standing  and 
shining  of  a  comparative  few  ?  We 
refer  you  to  the  secret  of  eminence  in 
grace  disclosed  in  such  a  Christian 
as  Payson,  and  say  to  you,  fellow 
Christian,  see  there  the  line  of  your 
own  duty.  To  the  Christian  who  has 
groaned  in  himself  and  said,  '  Oh  I 
for  such  attainments  in  grace,  for 
such  hope  in  life,  such  peace,  joy, 
triumph  in  death ;'  we  would  put  the 
questions,  Are  you  willing  to  use 
the  means  he  used  ? — Are  you  wil- 
ling to  live  for  Christ  in  the  manner 
he  lived  ?  To  watch,  pray,  wrestle, 
fight,  count  all  things  but  loss,  for 
the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of 
Christ,  as  did  he  ?  If  so,  we  know 
of  nothing  to  hinder  your  making  at- 
tainments like  his,  living  in  such 
hope,  and  dying  in  such  peace,  joy, 
triumph. 

When  we  find  how  one  Christian 
has  lived,  we  learn  how  other  Chris- 
tians can  live.  In  a  serious  inquiry, 
by  each  of  us  into  his  own  heart,  and 
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a  iaithfiil  applieation  of  the  directions 
of  the  word  to  our  cousciences,  we 
shall  doubtless  feel  ourselves  accused 
as  blameworthy,  for  our  low  attain- 
ments in  grace ;  and  not  to  be  pitied 
or  excused  for  them,  as  our  misibr* 
tune.  God  having  given  the  clear 
and  decided  injunction,  '^  grow  in 
grace/'  there  is  a  solemnity  of  obli- 
gation to  do  this,  which  the  Chris- 
tian should  feel,  every  hour  of  his 
Ufe. 

The  specimen  of  character  before 
us,  is  of  value  as  adapted  to  influence 
the  standard  of  ministerial  piety. 
Ministers  of  religion  are  supposed  to 
be  Christians,  ind  to  have  made  some 
attainments  in  grace.  The  office 
they  sustain  gives  this  impression. 
But  with  such  a  character  before  us, 
the  question  arises,  Is  the  present 
standard  of  piety,  even  among  minis- 
ters, what  it  ought  u>  be  ?  Were  all 
who  minister  at  the  altar  of  God  as 
faithful  in  keeping  their  own  souls 
as  they  should  be,  would  there  not 
be  more  Paysons  than  there  are  ;  and 
would  not  the  churches  be  better  fed, 
converts  to  God  more  extensively 
multiplied,  and  the  solemnity  and 
power  of  divine  truth  more  deeply 
felt  by  the  unconverted  world  ? 

A  minister  preaches  the  truth,  per- 
haps ;  is  clerical  in  his  deportment ;  his 
congregation  is  held  together ;  regular 
parish  habits  prevail  around  him,  and 
occasional  additions  are  made  to  his 
church.  He  is  quite  steadily  in  his 
field  of  labor,  and  conducts  his  round 
of  duties,  from  year  to  year,  with  de- 
cent reputation  ;  and  it  is  not, — ^per- 
haps ought  not  to  be— doubted  that 
he  is  a  **  good  man."  But  .afier  all, 
for  some  reason  or  other  you  would 
hesitate  to  say  of  him,  He  is  ''  a  burn- 
ing and  a  shining  light,''  such  as  a 
man  should  be,  to  whose  pastoral  care 
God  has  committed  five  hundred  or  a 
thousand  precious  souls.  You  would 
say  that  his  preaching  lacks  unction, 
force,  fervency ;  is  more  intellectual 
than  it  is  spiritual,  arousing,  edify- 
ing. What  is  the  difficulty  1  It  is 
not,  probably,  that  he  is  not  a  Chris- 


tian ;  but  that  he  is  not  a  fervent, 
spirited,  prosperous,  active,  eminent 
one.     His  attainments  in  piety  are 
exceeded,  perhaps,  by  many  in  his 
church, — some  of  the  flock  farther 
advanced  in   the    divine  life,  than 
their  shepherd  himself.     And  give  to 
some  private  Christians    hie  office, 
education,  talents,  pulpit,  and  they 
would  doubtless  do  double  his  work ; 
delight  in  it  far   beyond   him;    and 
be  blessed  with  greater  success  than 
his.     Is  it  improbable,  even,  that 
some    Christians,    in    their    retired 
^heres,  really  are  doing  more  for 
the  salvation  of  souls,  and  the  glory 
of  God,  than  some  ministers  are  do- 
ing, good  men  too,  with  respectable 
talents  and  acquirements,  and  with 
pulpits  surrounded  every  Sabbath  by 
hundreds  of  precious  souls,  needing 
very  faithful  and  diligent  ministra* 
tions.     And  may  there  not  be  occa- 
sion for  many  such  an  one,  in  the 
consciousness  that  he  Jives  low  in 
the  graces  of  the  Christian  charac- 
ter, and  is  doing  fer  less  than  he 
might,  for  Christ  and  the  salvation 
of  sinners,  to  say  in  himself,  Oh ! 
that  1  had  the  fervency,  faith,  and 
growth  in  the  knowledge  of  God, 
which  I  see  in  this  and  that  humble 
minded  member  of  my  ffock. 

We  are  conscious  of  having  here 
touched  upon  a  point  of  some  delica- 
cy ;  and  on  which  it  is  well  to  speak 
with  caution  and  candor,  for  the  sake 
of  both  ministers  and  private  Chris- 
tians. And  yet,  it  b  a  point  of  more 
seriousness  than  delicacy.  With  hav- 
ing said  thus  much,  however,  we  in- 
vite to  it  the  consideration  of  our 
brethren  in  the  ministry ;  and  leave 
it  to  be  pursued  in  their  own  thoughts, 
as  conscience  and  the  word  of  God 
shall  dictate. 

Considering  the  advantages  which 
the  minister  of  the  gospel  has,  for 
growing  in  grace,  in  that  he  **  dwells 
in  the  house  of  the  Lord,"  and  by 
the  side  of  the  altar ;  considering  that 
the  study  of  God's  word  is  bis  daily 
employment,  that  he  sits  by  the 
threshold  of  his  closet,  md  may  enter 
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and  commime  with  God  as  often  as 
he  will ;  considering  that  he  has  little 
else  to  do  but  to  *'  walk  with  God/' 
feed  upon  the  bread  of  heaven,  and 
"  draw  water  out  of  the  wells  of  sal- 
vation ;"  and  added  to  these,  has  all 
the  advantages  for  his  own  spiritual 
fffofiting,  which  are  connected  with 
his  labors  for  the  good  of  others; 
truly  "  what  manner  of  person  ought 
he  to  be,  in  all  hdy  conversation  and 
godliness." 

The  real  meaning  of  many  passa- 
ges of  Scripture,  applicable  to  minis- 
ters, is  apparently  much  above  what 
some  of  us  live.  The  peculiar  eleva- 
tion of  ministerial  character,  in  Pay- 
son,  is  well  adapted  to  impress  upon 
our  minds  the  Bible  roles  of  ministe- 
rial living.  It  would  seem  he  car- 
ried, in  constant  and  vivid  impress 
upon  his  feelings,  such  texts  as  these ; 
"  Wo  is  unto  me  if  I  preach  not  the 
gospel ;"  "  The  love  of  Christ  con- 
straineth  us  ;"  "  A  wide  door  and  ef- 
fectual is  opened  unto  me ;"  "  In  all 
things  showing  thyself  a  pattern  of 
good  works ;"  "  An  example  of  the 
believers ;"  "  Do  good  to  all  men  as 
ye  have  opportunity ;"  "  Study  to 
show  thyself  approved  unto  God ;" 
"  For  we  watch  for  souls  as  they  that 
mast  give  an  account ;"  '*  The  time 
is  short;"  "  Watch  thou  in  all  things; 
endure  afflictions ;  do  the  work  of  an 
evangelist;  make  full  proof  of  thy 
ministry." 

Devoted  and  eminent  piety,  and 
nothing  else,  will  lead  a<  minister  to 
live  and  act  thus.  With  such  a  char- 
acter as  that  of  Payson  before  us, 
the  feelings  ought  to  be  awakened  and 
carried  into  action,  in  every  guide  to 
souls,  *'  1  must  grow  more  in  grace ; 
must  walk  more  humbly  with  God  ; 
must  live  more  unto  Christ  Jesus  and 
less  to  myself;  must  preach  a  higher 
standard  of  piety,  and  live  up  to  it ; 
must  love  souls,  the  people  of  God, 
the  glory  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom, 
above  all  other  things ;  must  shine 
as  a  light  in  the  world,  more  bright- 
ly; and  become  better  prepared  to 
glorify  God  in  his  kingdom,  as  one 
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who  has  "turned  many  unto  right- 
eousness." 

The  character  of  Piayson  is  of  high 
value,  as  adapted  to  influence  the 
early  habits  of  young  men,  contem- 
plating the  ministry  as  their  profes- 
sion. We  would  say  to  every  Chris- 
tian student,  place  the  Life  of  Pay- 
son  upon  your  table,  by  the  side  of 
those  of  Brainerd,  Mills,  Martyn, 
Hallock,  and  Parsons.  Converse 
with  them,  in  daily  perusal ;  seek  to 
imbibe  their  spirit ;  aim  at  their 
standard  ;  follow  them,  wherein  they 
followed  Christ.  It  is  truly  delight- 
ful to  see  the  falling  mantles  of  such 
ascending  Elijahs  caught  up  by  our 
young  Elishas.  It  reconciles  us,  in 
a  measure,  to  the  mysterious  dispen- 
sations of  Providence  by  which  our 
great  good  men  are  removed  from 
the  world  ;  to  human  view  in  the 
midst  of  their  labors,  and  leaving  the 
churches  in  tears  and  mourning. 

Some  of  the  powerful  springs  of 
ministerial  usefulness  are  disclosed, 
in  this  rich  specimen  of  character. — 
The  eminence  in  piety,  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken,  includes  the 
topics  on  which  we  shall  here  re- 
mark :  but  the  reasons  for  a  separate 
consideration  of  them  will  be  obvi- 
ous. The  reputation  of  Dr.  Payson, 
his  success  in  winning  souls  to  Christ, 
and  the  peculiar  impressiveness  of  his 
preaching,  letters,  and  conversation, 
have  doubtless  led  many  to  inquire 
for  the  cause  of  these.  Now  that  we 
are,  by  t"he  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  intro- 
duced into  the  interior  of  his  charac- 
ter, and  of  his  secret  manner  of  life 
as  a  Christian,  several  things  are  dis- 
closed, as  constituting  the  cause. 

Look  into  his  closet.  What  a 
place  it  was  I  like  Jacob's  place  of 
wrestling  with  the  "  angel  of  God  ;" 
and  like  John's  closet  '*  in  the  is^le 
of  Patmos."  How  he  did  pray  !  com- 
muning with  his  Lord  and  Master, 
as  though  he  saw  him  on  the  mercy 
seat.  In  his  closet  he  dwelt  upon 
his  own  responsibilities,  and  filled  his 
mind  with  the  greatness  of  the  things 
pertaining  to  men's  salvation,  and  the 
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divine  glory.  There  he  gathered  the 
fervency  and  strength,  with  which 
he  performed,  to  such  acceptance, 
the  labors  of  the  pulpit,  and  there 
obtained  the  baptism  of  his  sermons 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  There  he 
kindled,  from  day  to  day,  the  affec- 
tions of  his  soul  toward  the  people  of 
Christ,  and  the  perishing  unconvert- 
ed around  him.  There  he  commend- 
ed his  work  to  God  ;  and  sought  the 
divine  glory  in  its  success.  It  is 
shown  in  his  experience  and  practice, 
how  close  the  connection  between 
the  closet  and  the  pulpit.  '*  He  that 
prays  most,  makes  the  best  minister," 
was  well  illustrated  in  him.  And  to 
the  minister  who  would  be  happy  in 
his  work,  do  good,  and  glorify  God, 
a  hundred  passages  in  the  Journal  of 
Payson  join  in  pointing  and  empha- 
sizing the  apostolic  resolution,  **  we 
will  give  ourselves  unto  prayer ;"  and 
the  apostolic  precept,  also,  "pray 
without  ceasing.'' 

Look  at  his  use  of  his  Bible,  also, 
as  concerned  in  the  irapressiveness 
and  success  of  his  ministrations; 
studying  it  on  his  knees,  at  the  foot- 
stool of  the  mercy  seat ;  searching 
into  its  sublime  and  holy  truths  and 
precepts  as  by  the  light  beaming 
from  the  "  throne  of  grace  ;"  apply- 
ing them  to  his  own  conscience,  and 
thus  preparing  to  apply  them,  with 
skill  and  power,  to  the  consciences 
of  others;  filling  his  mind  and  heart 
with  the  instructions  of  truth, — get- 
ting his  soul  pervaded  with  its  life- 
giving  energy.  No  subject  of  sur- 
prise is  it,  that  such  studies  should 
make  what  he  preached  to  come  upon 
mens'  spirits  with  power.  Some  men 
entirely  miss  the  objects  of  study  and 
preaching,  by  forgetting  that  they  are 
ambassadors  for  Christ,  and  thinking 
and  writing  as  philosophers,  scholars. 
Thus  they  fail  to  use  the  "  sword  of 
the  Spirit,"  and  of  doing  their  proper 
work.  They  "  look  for  much,  and 
lo,  it  cometh  to  little."  Their  ser- 
vice is  such,  in  its  lack  of  the  matter 
of  instruction  which  God  has  provi- 
ded in  his  book  of  truth^  that  it  '*  pro- 


vokes the  eyes  of  his  hcrfineas ;"  and 
after  all  their  proud  labor,  he  **  blow- 
eth  upon  it."  Not  so  this  man  and 
his  work.  Coming  into  the  sanc- 
tuary, provided  with  ''the  bread  of 
God,"  he  fed  the  children  of  God. 
Coming  also  with  the  arrows  of  God's 
word,  with  which  to  assail  the  hearts 
and  reach  the  consciences  of  sinners, 
as  might  be  predicted,  under  his 
ministry,  accompanied  with  the  Holy 
Spirit,  many  a  heart  was  stricken, 
many  a  sool  wounded  and  slain,  to 
be  made  **  alive  unto  God." 

But  the  grand  excellency  of  Dr. 
Payson's  preaching,  and  the  main- 
spring of  its  success,  was,  that  promi- 
nent feature  of  a  true  and  faithful 
ministry,  which  the  Scriptures  call 
'*  preaching  Christ."  He  delighted 
to  dwell  on  the  character  and  offices 
of  the  Saviour ;  and  it  was  a  great 
object  with  him,  to  show  all  truth 
"  as  it  is  in  Jesus."  A  praying  min- 
ister, preaching  Christ,  can  hardly 
fail  to  be,  **  through  God,"  an  inter- 
esting and  irresistible  instructer. 
To  preach  things  which  are  true,  is 
well ;  but  to  preach  them  as  the  truth 
of  Christ,  is  better, — is  the  security 
for  their  power  and  success.  Here 
even  the  weak  man  may  be  mighty. 
And,  not  exhibiting  the  truth  as  glo- 
rious in  the  light  which  shines  from 
the  cross,  the  mighty  man  wiU  be 
weak.  In  the  history  of  the  church 
there  is  not  to  be  found  the  example 
of  a  successful  minister,  whose  preach- 
ing was  not  that  of  "  Christ  Jesus, 
and  him  crucified."  The  seals  to 
the  ministry  of  such  multiply ;  and 
the  stars  in  their  crowns  of  rejoicing 
will  be  numerous  and  glorious,  in 
"the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 

We  myst  notice  one  other  spring 
of  the  usefnlness  of  this  devoted  man ; 
the  uncommon  measure  of  disinterest- 
edness and  holiness  of  motives,  under 
which  he  apparently  acted.  "  Living 
to  himself,"  is  the  bane  of  many  a 
minister ;  i.  e.  having  so  many  things 
of  his  own  to  seek,  that  his  attention 
is  not  undividedly  given  to  seeking 
"  the  things  that  are  Christ's."    His 
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efibrts  are  embarrassed  by  the  dis- 
tractions of  selfishness.  He  is  not 
ready  to  make  sacrifices  for  Christ. 
His  afiections  are  low.  His  mode  of 
acting  wants  promptitude,  energy* 
consci^itious  and  affectionate  refer- 
ence to  the  glory  of  Christ,  and  the 
salvation  of  souls  for  whom  He  died. 
He  cannot  say,  without  fiihering, 
**  Yea,  doubtless,  and  I  count  all 
things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of 
the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  my 
Lord."  What  a  withering  principle 
is  selfishness.  How  tyrannical  its 
reign,  where  it  holds  the  throne. 
When  it  is  under  a  measure  of  sub- 
jection, how  it  will  sometimes  plead, 
and  at  other  times  fight  for  ascend- 
ancy. 

Bat  in  contemplating  the  character 
before  us,  we  perceive  that  a  man  of 
a  devoted  spirit  finds  something  else 
of  which  to  think,  besides  himself. 
It  is  good  and  refireshing, — ^though 
reproving, — ^to  see  the  triumphs  of 
giiice  over  selfishness;  and  the  full 
reign  of  sacred  motives.  See  how 
"  the  love  of  Grod  shed  abroad  in  the 
heart,"  energizes  the  doings  of  the 
man.  See  how  he  is  prepared,  by 
it,  far  a  fiiithful  doing  of  his  duties  to 
dying  men ;  how  unshackled  in  his 
labors  for  Christ;  how  cheerfiil  in 
committing  his  way  to  the  Master 
whom  he  serves ;  how  ready  to  make 
sacrifices  for  his  glory  ;  how  lost  in 
the  will  of  God ;  how  restless  in  his 
solicitude  for  the  salvation  of  perish- 
ing men,  embracing  a  world  in  the 
grasp  of  his  benevolent  desires ;  and 
connecting  himself  with  the  glory  of 
God,  as  the  supreme  object  for  which 
lo  "  live,  move,  and  have  being." 

The  character  of  Dr.  Payson  is 
valaable  as  fiirnishing  illustrations  on 
the  humility  whidi  becmnes  the  min- 
ister of  Christ.  It  is  manifestly  pos- 
sible for  a  minister  to  have  command- 
ing talents ;  acquirements ;  a  **  good 
name"  extensively  known ;  influence ; 
and  to  be  sought  as  a  wise  adviser; 
to  be  loved  and  honored  as  a  faithful 
and  able  minister  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  to  have  his  *'  praise  in  the 


gospel  throughout  all  the  churches ;" 
and  yet  to  keep  kumbh.  The  emi- 
nence on  which  ministers  are  some- 
times permitted  to  stand  is  a  dan- 
gerous one ;  for  the  plain  reason 
that  the  higher  a  man  rises,  the 
more  hazard  is  there  that  through 
pride  he  will  be  brought  fow.  He 
who  ascends  high  in  public  reputa- 
tion, by  the  power  of  commanding 
talents,  without  carrying  along  wi^ 
him  ''  great  grace,"  has  reason  to 
tremble  for  himself,  and  the  churches 
to  fear  for  him. 

In  the  present,  as  one  of  the  choice 
cases,  of  this  class,  we  see  that  it  is 
possible  for  a  Christian  minister  to 
go  up  where  the  eyes  of  thousands 
and  ten  thousands  shall  be  fixed  upon 
him ;  and  yet,  in  lowliness  of  heart, 
to  sit  down  there  at  the  feet  of  his 
Lord,  who  is  to  be  **  above  exalted ;" 
and  even  on  the  summit  of  his  mount 
of  elevation,  to  be  heard  saying,  "  I 
am  not  worthy  of  the  least  of  all  thy 
mercies  and  all  the  truth  which  thou 
hast  showed  unto  thy  servant ;"  ''  who 
am  I?"  And  there  may  he  be  seen, 
by  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  more  anx- 
ious about  the  risings  of  pride,  and 
his  own  ten  thousand  deficiencies 
and  sins,  than  pleased  with  looking 
abroad  from  the  eminence  to  which 
he  has  risen  ;  so  occupied,  too,  with 
beholding  the  glory  of  God,  as  to  be 
forgetful  whether  he  is  on  the  loily 
eminence  of  reputation,  or  in  the 
valley  of  humiliation.  Oh !  how  such 
a  man  puts  to  shame  the  ambition 
which  chafes  in  other  men's  breasts. 
And  while  a  whisper  of  his,  designed 
only  for  the  ear  of  his  God,  escapes 
from  the  secrecy  of  his  closet,  saying, 
''  Felt  the  most  ardent  desire  for 
God's  glory,  and  was  willing  to  be  a 
stepping  stone,  or  anything,  however 
mean,  to  promote  it," — "  Willing  to 
spend  and  be  spent;  to  suffer  pain, 
contempt,  and  death  itself;"*  what 
pride  must  not  feel  itself  rebuked  and 
bidden  to  seek  a  hiding  place. 

It  is  another  of  the  important  points 
of  worth  in  the  character  of  Payson, 
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that  it  is  adapted  to  disarm  skepticiam, 
respecting  the  reality  of  experimental 
religion.  However  some  may  disbe- 
lieve  in  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  the  hearts  of  men ;  there  do 
occur  cases, — and  this  is  one, — ^in 
which  unbelief  is  at  least  brought  to 
a  stand,  in  the  secret  conviction  that 
reason  or  philosophy  cannot  account 
for  certain  religious  exercises  in  any 
other  way.  '*  God  must  be  with  him, 
or  he  could  not  pray  so,"  said  one  of 
Dr.  Payson's  hearers,  not,  we  believe, 
a  religious  man.  A  thought,  this, 
likely  to  arise  in  the  mind  of  every 
considerate  reader  of  his  Memoirs. 
God's  Holy  Spirit  must  have  been 
with  him,  or  he  could  not  have  lived 
habitually  in  the  exercise  of  such  sa- 
cred and  elevated  feelings,  and  pur- 
sued such  an  untiring  course  of  labors 
for  the  divine  glory  and  the  good  of 
souls.  The  conscience  of  the  skeptic, 
who  has  even  a  common  acquaintance 
with  the  Scriptures,  will  speak  out  its 
convictions,  in  view  of  such  cases,  and 
say  to  him,  in  the  secret  chambers  of 
his  breast, — 'after  all  your  unbelief 
and  cavilings,  here  is  experimental 
religion^  and  you  cannot  deny  it. 
Here  are  the  feelings  which  your 
Bible  describes,  and  requires  in  you 
and  all  men,  towards  a,  holy  God  ; 
and  you  know  it.  There  are  such 
exercises  as  "  repentance  toward  God, 
and  faith  toward  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,"  love  to  God;  joy  in  God's 
word  ;  delight  in  prayer  ;  "  lively 
hope  ;"  "  godly  fear ;"  holy  submis- 
sion to  the  divine  will ;  and  supreme 
happiness  in  God,  as  a  refuge  and  an 
eternal  portion.'  And  of  these  pro- 
nunciations of  conscience  in  the 
skeptic,  it  is  vain  to  attempt  evasion, 
by  calling  such  matters  of  experience 
"  enthusiasm/'  **  devotional  hypochon- 
dria," "superstition,"  "nervous  de- 
pression," or  "  excitement,"  "  reli- 
gious gloom ;"  and  a  hundred  other 
like  appellations.  Conscience  is  prompt 
to  reply  again, — *  You  know  better,' — 
to  such  aspersions  on  Christians,  and 
God's  work  in  their  hearts.  The 
word  of  God  foretells  "  the  fruits  of  I 


the  Spirit,"  as  they  will  appear  in 
those  who  are  "  born  again ;"  and 
here  they  are.  They  can  be  seen  by 
any  man  who  can  discern  character, 
and  who  has  common  candor  to  ac* 
knowledge  moral  worth.  True,  look- 
ing on  some  who  profess  to  be  the 
subjects  of  divine  grace,  but  do  not 
make  good  their  professions,  the  un* 
converted  man  may  doubt  with  some 
shadow  of  reason,  fiut  with  his  eyes 
on  such  a  specimen  of  Christian  char- 
acter as  this,  he  must  be  singularly 
unimpressible  by  the  force  of  evidence 
who  would  after  all  say,  *  I  believe  in 
no  such  thing.' 

The  proper  manner  of  a  minister's 
living,  among  his  people,  and  the  feel- 
ings he  should  have  respecting  them, 
are  well  illustrated  in  the  pastoral 
character  of  Dr.  Payson.  A  minister 
surrounded  with  one,  two,  three,  pos* 
sibly  five  hundred  professing  followers 
of  Christ,  and  some  hundreds  more 
without  a  Christian  hope;  ibr  the 
souls  of  whom  he  is  set  as  a  watch- 
man ;  is  not  the  man  for  whom  it  will 
do  to  spend  life  as  a  mere  social  be- 
ing, or  in  scientific  or  secular  pursuits, 
or  as  an  elegant  lecturer  on  morals. 
His  office  l^ing  created  by  Christ 
Jesus ;  and  entered  upon  by  him, 
certainly  knowing  that  he  must  here- 
after give  an  account  of  his  manner 
of  discharging  its  duties;  his  time 
being  seriously  short,  in  which  to  do 
his  work ;  his  hearers,  one  after 
another,  departing  to  the  judgment 
seat,  bearing  report  of  his  faithfulness 
or  unfaithfulness ; — how  should  be 
live,  from  day  to  day,  among  his 
p>eople.  And  how  this  man  did  live! 
The  providence  and  grace  of  God, 
have  in  him  furnished  to  office-bear- 
ers in  the  church  of  Christ,  impres- 
sive illustrations  on  what  it  is  to 
"  watch  for  souls  as  they  that  must 
give  account."  That  feeling  appears 
to  have  been  an  habitual  one,  which 
he  expresses  in  one  of  his  letters ; 
"  I  do  not  see  how  a  minister  can 
help  being  in  a  "  constant  fever,"  in 
such  a  town  as  this,  where  his  Mas- 
ter is  dishonored,  and  souls  are  de- 
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stiojed  in  so  many  ways/'  Every 
minister  should  live  in  such  a  holy 
solicitnde  for  his  people.  And,  living 
thus,  will  it  be  possible  for  him  to  be 
otherwise  than  serious,  active,  urgent; 
in  labors  abundant ;  in  example  faith* 
fill ;  in  conversation,  such  as  becomes 
a  dying  man  surrounded  with  dying 
men. 

In  this  connection,  we  notice  as  an 
exemplary  feature  in  the  character  of 
I>r.  Payson,  his  habit  of  feeling  on 
the  subject  of  a  revival  of  religion 
among  his  people.  Here  the  inquiry 
may  be  suggested, — is  the  habit  of 
mind  od  this  subject,  in  some  private 
Christians,  and  even  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  a  right  one,  and  consistent 
with  the  professed  desire  to  see  God's 
kingdom  come  ?  A  revival  of  reli- 
gion is  granted,  and  continues  for  a 
series  of  months ;  declines ;  ceases ; 
and  a  state  of  inactivity  in  the  church, 
and  of  stupidity  in  unconverted  per- 
sons,  takes  place,  like  that  which  ex- 
isted before.  It  seems  supposed  that 
a  long  ccmtinuance  of  that  peculiar 
state  of  things  called  a  revival  of  re- 
ligion, is  not  to  be  expected.  And 
t^Nigh  it  is  remembei^  with  satis- 
fiiction,  and  with  regret  that  it  is 
passed,  its  ceasing  is  apparently  re- 
garded more  as  a  sovereign  dispensa- 
tbn  of  God,  than  as  an  event  having 
its  eanse  in  the  remissness  of  Chris- 
tians, and  for  which  their  consciences 
ought  to  be  disturbed.  A  minister, — 
whose  church  had  been  blessed  with 
a  revival  of  religion,  and  increased 
by  some  additions,— was  heard  to 
make  the  singular  remark,  that  "  the 
revival  had  continued  as  long  as  was 
common,  and  that  about  as  many  had 
become  hopefully  pious  as  was  per- 
hi^M  to  be  expected."  Are  these 
thoughts  which  belong  in  the  breast 
of  any  Christian,  especially  a  Chris- 
tian minister,  when  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  departed  from  among  his  people  ? 

Look  nouC"  at  the  habit  of  Payson's 
mind  on  this  subject.  The  intense 
interest  and  anxiety  for  the  gracious 
visitations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
seem  oeoasioiial  only,  with  some,  were 


in  a  steady  and  glowing  exercise  in 
him.  We  find  scattered  all  along  the 
pages  of  his  diary  such  expressions  of 
his  feelings  as  these:  *' Never  was  in 
such  agony  before,  in  wrestling  for 
mercies,  especially  in  behalf  of  poor 
souls,  and  for  a  work  of  religion  in 
this  place ;"  '*  Proposed  to  the  church 
that  we  should  spend  an  hour,  this 
evening  in  prayer,  separately,  for  the 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit."  **  Am 
much  afraid  the  work  of  reformation 
is  going  off."  "  Was  assisted  in 
pleading  with  God  for  more  grace, 
life,  and  light,  in  my  own  soul  and  in 
the  souls  of  my  people ;  and  that  the 
reformation,  which  has  begun,  may 
be  carried  on  gloriously  and  triumph- 
antly among  us."  ''  Am  encouraged 
that  God  is  about  to  carry  on  his  work 
still  more  gloriously  in  this  place." 
''  The  attention  to  religion  seems  at 
a  stand;  this  is  a  trial."  *'I  fear 
there  are  no  hopes  of  any  farther  re* 
formation  at  present."  **  This  is  at 
present  all  my  salvation,  and  all  mj 
desire,  that  Christ  may  be  glorified. 
For  this  reason,  I  long  and  pray  for 
a  revival."  '^  Set  up  a  little  prayer 
meeting  in  my  femily,  for  a  revival." 
''  Began  to  hope  for  a  revival ;  and 
afler  much  prayer  for  direction,  and 
as  I  thought,  with  confidence  in  €rod, 
I  took  some  extraordinary  and  per- 
haps imprudent  measures  to  hasten  it. 
But  the  event  did  not  answer  my  ex* 
pectations.  For  some  weeks  I  could 
not  think  of  my  disappointment  with 
submission."  *'  Had  great  liberty  in 
praying  for  a  revival ;  could  scarcely 
give  over  the  blessed  work."  "  Ap- 
pearances of  a  revival  increase  among 
us."  **  The  revival  has  been  advanc- 
ing, and  there  now  seems  to  be  every 
reason  to  hope  that  Qod  has  begun  a 
great  work  among  us."  Thus  did  the 
flame  of  love  to  Christ  and  his  king- 
dom burn  in  his  breast.  As  it  has 
been  well  expressed  by  a  Christian 
reader  of  his  Memoirs, — "  He  seemed 
to  live  in  an  attitude  of  agonized  and 
almost  breathless  expectaticm  of  the 
descent  of  divine  influences  upon  his 
people."    To  this  as  inffaiencing  the 
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feelings  and  prayers  of  his  church,  as 
well  as  his  own,  is  doubtless  to  be  at- 
tributed the  habitually  prosperous  spir- 
itual state  of  many  in  his  church; 
and  the  frequent  couTersions  which 
occurred  in  his  congregation. 

Can  it  then  be  questioned  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  both  ministers  and  private 
Christians  to  live  in  that  state  of  pious 
activity,  and  prayerfulness  for  the 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is 
usually  termed  a  revival?  What  a 
different  state  of  things  would  be  pre- 
sented, in  our  churches  and  congre- 
gations, were  this  the  case.  This 
would  be  acting  on  the  apostolic  di- 
rection to  be  "  fervent  in  spirit,  serv- 
ing the  Lord."  This  would  make 
every  minister  "  a  burning  and  shin- 
ing light;''  every  church  as  '*  a  city 
set  on  an  hill,  which  cannot  be  hid," — 
yea,  and  need  not  be  hid ;  and  would 
carry  to  the  consciences  of  the  un- 
converted, conviction  irresistible,  that 
ministers  and  Christians  are  *'  alive 
unto  Qod,"  and  alive  on  the  salvation 
of  sinners. 

The  ultimate  aims  which  should  be 
preserved  by  the  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel, as  respects  the  church,  and  the 
world  at  large,  are  impressively  illus- 
trated in  the  character  of  this  de- 
parted *'  man  of  God." 

It  is  not  to  build  up  a  denomination, 
that  Christ  commissions  a  minister ; 
nor  that  he  may  gather  a  large  church 
around  him ;  nor  to  help  the  secular 
prosperity  of  a  congregation  ;  nor  to 
give  attractions  to  a  particular  place 
of  worship,  and  to  collect  a  large  and 
crowded  assembly  of  hearers,  to  hang 
in  august  silence  on  the  eloquence  of 
his  lips.  For  after  all  these  things,  a 
minister  may  go,  a  self-flattered,  self- 
deceived,  and  unfaithful  man,  down 
to  eternal  wo;  and  take  hundreds, 
perhaps  thousands  along  with  him. 
Nor  is- it  that  he  may  aid  the  pros- 
perity of  religion  in  the  place  of  his 
residence  alone,  or  its  immediate  vi- 
cinity, county,  or  State.  Dr.  Payson 
did  much,  true,  which  built  up  the 
denomination  to  which  he  belonged  ; 
but  he  af^iears  never  to  have  had  this 


before  his  eyes  as  a  specific  object,  for 
a  moment.  And  it  is  not  easy  to 
learn,  from  any  thing  on  the  face  of 
his  Sermons  or  Memoirs,  to  what  de- 
nomination he  did  belong ;  except  to 
the  denomination  of  '*  them  who  love 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity.'* 
He  did  gather  a  large  church ;  but  his 
jealousy  of  the  risings  of  pride  in  his 
own  heart,  and  the  humbleness  of  his 
spirit  made  him  very  reserved,  silent 
indeed,  upon  the  number  of  members. 
He  gathered  a  great  congregation, 
and  tiieir  place  of  worship  was  ''  too 
straight  for  them;"  and  the  attractions 
of  his  talents  and  eloquence  were  not 
surpassed  by  any  man  of  his  age  in 
our  country.  But  look  into  his  ser- 
mons, and  see  if  they  were  written 
for  popular  effect,  and  to  "please 
men."  Follow  him  into  his  study,  his 
closet,  and  to  his  secret  communion 
with  God ;  and  see  whether  he  ad- 
verts to  his  congregation  or  to  any  of 
the  circumstances  of  their  public 
assemblage,  except  in  thankfulness 
for  the  opportunities  afforded  him  for 
doing  good,  and  as  impressing  upon 
his  heart  more  deeply  a  sense  of  his 
responsibility,  of  the  inconceivable 
preciousness  of  souls  around  him, 
and  the  greatness  of  the  work  to  be 
done  for  their  salvation.  He  did 
eminently  promote  the  cause  of  god- 
liness in  Portland ;  and  Maine  will 
have  occasion  to  remember  hira  when 
he  has  been  in  his  grave  for  ages,  as 
one  of  her  great  and  good  men.  But 
were  his  thoughts,  and  desires  of  good 
confined  to  home,  county,  State  ?  No. 
He  was  one  of  those  whose  hearts 
visit  the  farthest  comers  of  the  nation, 
and  the  islands  of  the  sea,  and  travel 
over  the  continents  of  this  great, 
wicked,  wretched  world  ;  and  he 
longed  that  the  proclamations  of  the 
gospel  should  go  forth  to  all  nations  ; 
and  panted  for  the  life  and  labors  of 
a  missionary  to  the  heathen,  were  it 
the  pleasure  of  "  the  Lord  of  the  bar* 
vest,"  to  permit  him  to  go.  His  aim 
manifestly  was,  to  contribute  his  best 
endeavors  to  find  and  bring  back  to 
a  forsaken  God,  wanderers  in  the  re* 
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motest  corners  of  this  great  field  of 
moral  desolation ;  to  build  up  the 
church  of  Christ ;  to  promote  devoted 
holiness  in  all  them  who  bear  the 
Christian  name  ;  to  fill  the  earth 
'*  with  the  knowledge  and  glory  of  the 
Lord." 

We  had  designed  to  make  other 
remarks  on  this  interesting  speci- 
men of  Christian  and  ministerial 
character.  The  topics  suggested, 
on  which  it  would  be  profitable 
to  dilate,  are  far  more  numerous 
than  we  hare  names.  Dr.  Payson 
had  a  great  deal  of  character ;  and  it 
was  deretoped  and  illustrated  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways.  A  life  so 
"  hid  with  Christ  in  God,"  is,  by  di- 
vine grace,  too  full  of  instruction  to 
admit  of  all  being  said  upon  it,  in 
the  space  of  a  few  pages,  which 
would  be  proper. 

We  conclude  with  a  few  remarks, 
suggested  by  the  closing  scene  of 
Dr.  Payson's  ltfe,-^on  the  minister's 
death  bed. 

The  events  which  occur  in  the 
life  of  a  minister,  and  the  official 
acts  of  his  course,  attach  to  them- 
selves a  solemnity  such  as  gathers 
around  those  of  no  other  man.  To 
devote  himself  to  such  a  work ;  to 
take  upon  himself  such  vows  ;  to  be 
consecrated  in  such  solemn  ordina- 
tion ;  to  become,  in  the  presence  of 
God,  angels,  and  men,  responsible 
for  the  guidance  of  hundreds  of  pre- 
cious souls  in  the  way  of  salvation : 
to  preach  such  truths ;  to  urge  such 
duties :  administer  such  ordinances  : 
and  at  last,  as  a  transaction  in  such 
scenes,  to  lie  down  on  the  bed  of 
death,  and  from  it  to  look  backward, 
inward,  forward,  and  upward  to  a 
holy  God:  to  die  and  pass  to  his 
final  account  ''  before  the  judgment 
seat  of  Christ,"  having  more  for 
which  to  answer  than  thousands  of 
other  men,  united, — oh  I  an  angel 
might  shrink  from  the  dread  solem- 
nity of  such  transactions,  and  such 
responsibility.  For  a  minister  to 
die,  is  a  thing  supremely  joyfiil,  or 
indescribably  tenible ;  according  as 


he  has  been  a  ''good  and  faithful 
servant,"  or  a  *'  wicked  and  slothful" 
one. 

The  death  beds  of  some  ministers 
are  surrounded  by  a  curtain  of  awful 
gloom.  They  do  not  appear  to  die 
as  having  ''an  open  and  abundant 
entrance  ministered  unto  them,  into 
the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour."  A  good  man,  it  is 
true,  in  the  mysterious  providence  of 
God,  may  be  permitted  to  leave  the 
world  under  a  cloud  ;  and  will  awake 
from  a  trembling  death,  in  a  joyful 
and  glorious  heaven.  But  who  can 
contemplate,  without  gloomy  forebod- 
ings, the  death  of  a  minister  who  has 
lived  and  preached  in  such  a  way, 
that  Christian  charity  has  to  main- 
tain a  feeble  hope,  if  any,  respecting 
him,  against  many  fears.  '  The  death 
chamber  of  a  minister  ought  not  to 
be  a  place  from  which  it  shall  seem 
possible  that  there  can  open  one  of  the 
portals  into  the  world  of  despair. 
The  minister,  whose  departing  hour, 
— if  a  time  of  reason, — is  a  season  of 
reserve  or  silence,  on  the  hope  of  the 
gospel,  the  preciousness  of  Christ, 
the  supports  of  the  faith  of  Jesus ; 
leaves  the  world  without  honoring 
the  office  he  has  borne,  or  the  master 
he  has  professed  to  serve.  And 
whither  his  departing  spirit  wings  its 
way,  whether  to  heaven  or  to  hell,  is 
too  solemnly  uncertain,  to  be  a  sub* 
ject  of  thought,  without  agony. 

But  to  enter  the  death  chamber  of 
such  a  man  as  Payson,  is  like  enter- 
ing another  world.  It  is  to  visit  in 
"  the  land  of  Beulah,"  truly.  The 
last  preaching  of  a  faithful  minister 
of  Christ,  from  the  side  of  his  grave ; 
in  his  testimony  to  the  preciousness 
of  the  truth ;  in  his  joy  in  God  ;  in 
his  triumph  in  Christ;  in  his  eyes 
brightening  %vith  the  visions  of  faith 
and  the  consolations  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  in  his  fearless  challenge  of 
the  sting  of  death  and  the  victory  of 
the  grave;  in  his  holy  fervor  of  spirit, 
caught  from  a  near  heaven,  and 
pouring  itself  forth  in  counsels  and 
encouragements  to  Christians,  and  in 
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entreaties  and  warnings  to  those 
who  have  no  hope,  and  in  which, 
though  about  to  take  his  upward 
flight,  he  stiil  burns  to  snatch  a  few 
more  souls  from  ruin; — ^these  and 
many  other  things  which  made  the 
death  chamber  of  Payson  to  seem 
"  quite  on  the  verge  of  heaven," 
ought  to  make  the  departure  of  every 
minister  take  hold  on  the  minds  of 
the  most  thoughtless,  and  to  be  im- 
printed on  the  memory  and  fastened 
upon  the  conscience  of  every  one  to 
whom  he  has  "  spoken  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord."  Minister  of  Christ, — 
your  dying  day,  if  a  day  of  reason, 
ought  to  be  a  day  in  which  you  shall 
preach  more  solemnly,  affectionately, 
powerfully,  than  in  all  the  rest  of 
your  life.  And  for  the  scenes  and 
the  preaching  of  that  day,  prepara- 
tion can  be  made  only  in  living  the 
boiy  heavenly  life  which  becomes  an 
^*  ambassador  for  Christ."  Such  a 
close  of  life  as  that  of  Payson  should 
teach  ministers  what  it  is  to  die  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  ministers.  The 
patriot  soldier  yields  his  breath  shout- 
ing "victory."  How  then  should 
die  the  soldier  of  the  cross  V*  How  he 
who  has  been  preaching  of  eternal 
life  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  whose  em- 
ployment it  has  been  to  **  allure  to 
brighter  worlds,  and  lead  the  way  ?" 
With  what  it  is  to  die  thus,  shown  in 
the  departure  of  the  beloved  and  honor- 
ed Payson,  we  say  to  our  brethren  in 
the  sacred  office,  let  us  live,  study;  pray, 
and  preach,  in  such  manner  as  both 
to  have  the  joys  of  faith  in  the  last 
hour,  and  to  give  great  glory  to  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  A  minister, 
through  unfaithfulness,  may  prepare 
himself  to  die  an  awful  death.  But 
"thanks  be  to  God,"  by  faith,  and 
faithful  service  of  his  Lord,  he  may 
prepare  to  die  such  a  death  as  shall 
make  the  place  seem  but  a  step  from 
the  confines  of  heaven ;  and  "  de- 
parting to  be  with  Christ"  to  be 
manifested  as  "  joy  unspeakable  and 
full  of  glory." 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICA- 
TIONS. 

1.  ^ew  Edition  of  the  Memoirs  of  Henry 
Mariyn. 

We  have  recently  been  favored  with  the 
perusal  of  the  tenth  English  edition  of  the 
Life  of  this  beloved  servant  of  Christ  We 
think  it  much  superior  to '  any  preceding 
edition.  The  Biographer,  Mr.  Sargent, 
has  selected  some  very  precious  passages 
from  the  manuscripts  of  Mr.  Martyn,  and 
inserted  them  for  the  first  time  in  the  Me- 
moirs. They  are  designed  more  particularly 
to  illustrate  the  domestic  character  of  the 
subject  of  the  Memoirs. 

A  fine  likeness  of  Martyn  is  prefixed  to 
the  work :  also  a  view  of  Tocat,  the  scene 
of  his  last  sufferings  and  death. 

An  elegant  edition  of  this  Memoir  is  now 
in  the  press  of  Messrs.  Perkins  &■  Marvin, 
of  Boston,  to  be  accompanied  with  an  analy- 
sis of  Mr.  Martyn*s  Controversial  Tracts, 
several  interesting  Notices  of  the  results  of 
his  labors  in  Persia,  an  Introductory  Essay, 
&.C.  by  an  American  Editor.  It  will  issue 
from  the  press  in  a  few  days. 

2.  Letters  on  Missions,  by  WiUiam  Swofi, 
Missionary  in  Siberia, 

This  work  is,  also,  forthcoming  fix>m  the 
press  of  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Marvin.  The 
subjects  discussed  in  the  work  are  of  g^eat 
practical  importance ;  among  them  are  the 
following :  On  the  choice  of  a  missionary 
life,  Difficulties  arising  from  a  diversity  of 
temper  among  Missionaries,  On  the  best 
means  of  convincing  the  heathen  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  Defects  in  the  mode 
of  advocating  the  cause  of  Missions,  Objec- 
tions to  engaging  in  missionary  service,  &c. 
The  work  b  executed  in  an  earnest,  simple^ 
practical  manner,  by  one  who  has  shared  in 
the  burdens  and  heat  of  the  day.  We  were 
particularly  struck  with  the  sentiments  in 
the  XVI nth  letter,  urging  the  importanee  of 
high  intellectual  attainments  in  a  Christian 
Missionary,  and  refuting  some  pc^ular  errors 
on  this  subject 

The  late  Mr.  Orme,  Foreign  Secretary 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  has  pre- 
fixed an  Essay  to  the  work,  in  which  he  has 
overthrown  die    views   advocated  in   the 
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"  New  Model  for  Christian  Missions/'  rela- 
tive to  the  amalgamation  of  all  our  mission- 
ary Societies  into  one  great  establishment. 

3.  AumgwrtU  Jlddrets   dtUxoertd   by  the 
Men.  John  C  Voting. 

BIr.  Young  has  lately  entered  on  his  du- 
ties as  President  of  Centre  College^  Danville, 
Ky .  The  Address  contains  valuable  thoughts 
in  regard  to  the  design  of  our  Colleges,  and 
their  practical  importance  to  the  community. 
We  learn  from  tlie  papers  that  the  number 
of  students  has  much  increased  in  the  Col- 
lege, since  the  induction  of  its  President 

4.  J2ev.  Alonzo  Potter' t  Sermon  before  the 
Conn.  Church  ScJtolarthip  Society. 

This  is  an  Animated  and  eloquent  discourse. 
Every  friend  to  the  human  family,  and  to 
the  Saviour,  must  rejoice  to  see  the  awak- 
ening interest  manifested  by  our  Episcopal 
friends  in  this  country  in  relation  to  foreign 
missions,  and  the  education  of  men  for  the 
Christian  Ministry. 

**  What  herald  of  the  cross,"  the  writer 
ado,  '*be  his  powers  ever  so  great,  does 
not  feel  that  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  needs  to 
be  wielded  by  a  mightier  arm,  and  carried 
home  with  a  surer  and  more  unfaltering 
aim  than  his  own  ?  Who  does  not,  for  him- 
self, and  for  hb  brethren,  crave  the  posses- 
sion of  more  commanding  arguments,  of 
more  pungent  and  soul-stirring  eloquence  ?" 
*'  We  must  summon  round  oar  altars,  min- 
isters whose  hearts  have  been  baptized  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  fire.  We  must 
multiply  their  numbers,  and  see  to  it,  that 
they  are  slcilful  workmen,  rightly  dividing 
the  word  of  truth,  and  needing  not  to  be 
ashamed ;  heralds  who  will  lift  up  the  jubi- 
lee trumpet  and  cause  its  thrilling  sounds  to 
reverberate  throughout  the  land  ;  whose 
notes  shall  wax  louder  and  louder  as  the 
din  of  human  enterprise,  and  the  voice  of 
human  strife  increases,  and  who  shall  be 
heard  above  all  the  sounds  of  commotion, 
and  all  the  conflict  of  the  moral  elements, 
calling  men  to  repent,  and  believe  the  gos- 
pel, and  be  saved  !'* 

The  writer  mentions  it  as  an  humiliating 
&ct,  that  only  twenty  four  men,  annually 
enter  into  the  ranks  of  the  Episcopal  minis- 
try fa  the  United  States,  and  that  one  half 
of  these  are  not  the  sons  tf  Episcopal  parenttf. 
Tot.  in.  24 


but  individuals  brought  -into  (he  Episcopal 
Church  by  the  pressing  demand  for  laborers, 
which  it  exhibits.  Twelve  of  the  twenty 
four  are  wanted  to  supply  the  breaches 
occasioned  by  death  and  other  vicissitudes. 

6.  Manual  Labor  Academies. 

We  have  recently  received  the  Second 
Annual  Report  of  the  Manual  Labor  Acade- 
my of  Pennsylvania,  established  at  German- 
town.  The  condition  of  the  Institution  is 
represented  as  encouraging.  The  Rev. 
Geo.  Junkin  is  Principal,  and  Messrs.  James 
M.  Elles,  and  Joseph  Worrel,  Assistants. 
Number  of  pupils  23,  of  whom  15  have  the 
Christian  ministry  professedly  in  view. — 
Four  hours  daily  are  employed  in  useful 
manual  labor.  They  have  paid  nearly  one 
half  the  expenses  of  their  education.  Those 
pupils,  who  have  been  most  efficient  in  this 
reduction,  have  been  so  also  in  mental  ap- 
plication and  acquirement.  It  is  stated, 
that,  with  proper  facilities,  mechanical  la- 
bor is  more  profitable  than  agricultural. 

A  ilourishiag  Manual  Labor  Academy  is 
in  operation  at  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  William  H.  Burroughs. 
Another  is  contemplated  at  Catskill,  N.  Y. 
There  has,  also,  been  one  established  in 
Delaware,  by  the  Episcopalians,  of  whose 
prosperity  sanguine  hopes  are  entertained. 
The  institutions  at  Andover,  Mass.,  and 
Readfield,  Me.  are  eminently  useful. 

We  have  received  some  valuable  docu- 
ments on  this  subject,  which  we  hope  to 
notice  more  at  length  in  a  future  number. 
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WILBON  C.  BIDER,  oid.  pastor,  B«pi  lUriaville, 

Uniiw,  Snpt.  e,  1830. 
JOSKPH  FULLER,  oid.  pa«(or,  Cong.  K«on«buDk, 

Ma.  Sept  99. 
CHARLES  L.  COOK,  ioit.  paiior,  C«».  Booclibay, 

1I6.0DI.& 

EDWARD  BALLARD,  ord.  priest,  Epia.  Bopkia- 
ton,  New  Hampthiro,  Sept.  16, 1830. 

EBBNBZER  CHASE,  ioct.  putor,  Coog.  6il«om» 
N.  H.  Sept.  23. 

EDMCND  WORTH,  onL  evaog.  Cong.  Hebron, 
N.  H.  Oct  6. 

IRA  INGRAHAM,  iiMt.  putor,CoDg.  Brandon,  Vm^ 

fnont.  S*ept.  8, 1830. 
EDBrI  UN  D  G0ODN0U6H,  ord.  putor,  Bnp.  Orwoll» 

Tt.  Sept.  S3. 
WILLIAM  MANCHIFF  FBINGLB^  «id.  pwto», 

^M.  Rfogato,  Vv 
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mCBAEL  HEALT,  ord.  prietC,  Bom.  OMk  Bw- 

ton,  MaiMchuwtti,  Jaly  SO,  1830. 
QHAUNCY  COLTON,  oid.  deaeoo,  Epia.  Stl«n, 

M«M.  July  Sa 
J.  BARN  A  By,  iniL  pattor,  Bap.  Danven,  Haas. 

July  39. 
LYMAN  MATHEWS,  ord.  paator,Coog.  Braiolree, 

Mats.  Aug.  4. 
AMOd  A.  PHELPS,  ord.  paator,  Coof.  Hopkinton, 

Man.  Sept.  14. 
GEORGE  TRARK,  ord.  pastor,  Ck>nf.  Framingbam, 

Maaa.  Sept.  1& 
ABRAHAM  C.  BALDWIN,  ord.  paator,  Cong.  Ber- 
lin, SepL  16. 
HENRY  a  HOLMES,  ord.  pastor,  Cong.  Goshen, 

Mass.  Sept.  22. 
LUCIEN  FARNUM,  ord.   mtsi.   Fres.   Newbury, 

Alas*.  Sept.  23w 
JOSEPH  H.  PRICE,  ord.  priest,  Epia.  Boaton,  Mass. 

Pept.  30. 
CYRlJd  P.  GR03VEN0R,  inst.  pattor,  Bap.  Salem, 

Mnss.  Oct.  & 
GILBERT  FAY,  ord.  evang.  Cong.  VVestboroagh, 

Mam.  Oct  6. 
JOHN  FURBUSH,  ord.  evang.  Cong.  Westborougb, 

Mn««.  OcLG. 
EBEiNEZER  ROBINSON,  lost  pastor,  Cong.  Bov- 

orly,  Mam.  Oct.  13. 
LOAMMI   IVF^   HOADLY,  inst.  pastor,  Cong. 

West  Bradford,  Moss. 

GURDON  &  COIT,  ord.  deacoo,  Epis.  Hartford, 

Connect icQt,  August  8,  1630. 
LYMAN  STRONG,  lost,  pastor,  Cong.  Colchester, 

ct.  Aug.  la. 

NATHAN  B.SHAILER,  ord.  evaog.  Bap.  Berlin, 

Cu  Aug.  18. 
ASA  MEAD,  inst  pastor,  Cong.  East  Hartford,  Ct. 

Aug.  18. 
DAVIO  C.  BOLLES,  ord.  evang.  Bap.  Brooklyn,  Cl 

Sept  1. 
JOEL  MANN,  inst.  pastor,  Cong.  Greenwich,  Ct. 

S«pt  1. 
ASA  TURNER,  ord.  evang.  New  Haven, Cl  SepL  6. 
WYLL13  WARNER,  ord.  evang.  Now  Haven,  Cu 

S<«pi.  fi. 
JA  M  Ed  ELY,  inst.  pastor,  Cong.  Bolton,  Ct.  Sept.  15. 
EDWARD  JONES. ord.  priest,  Epiii.  Hartford.  Ct. 
GUSTAVUS  V.  CiESAR,  ord.  priest,  Epis.  Hurt- 

furd,  Ct. 

RAY  G.  LEWIS,  ord.  evang.  Bap.  Junios  and  Tyre, 

New  York,  June  15, 18:16. 
WILLIAM  LUSH,  inst.  pastor.  Free.  Cambridge, 

N.  Y.  Jure  16. 
BUPrs  SARIN,  ord.  pastor.  Baptist,  Middlesex, 

N.  Y.  June  33. 
JAMES  DEMAREST,  ord.  pastor,  Ref.  Dutch  Cb. 

Wiliiamaburgh,  N.  Y.  June  97. 
N.  G.  CHASE,  ord.  pastor,  Bup.  Frankfort,  N.  Y. 

July  14. 
WILLIAM  EI  AM,  inst.  pastor,  Praa.Goodwill,  N.  Y. 

July  37. 
THCM  AS  C.  REED,  ord.  deacon,  EpIa.  Povghkeep- 

sie,  N.  Y.  Aug.  L 
JOHN  M.  FORBES,  ord.  deacon,  Epis.  New  York, 

BENRY  j'  A&RTON,  ord.  deacon,  Epis.  New  York, 

N.  Y.  Ang.  I. 
PINDAR  FIELD,  inst  pastor, Cong. Hamilton, N.  Y. 

Aug.  4. 
ORANGE  CLARK,  ord.  priest,  Epis.  Halfmoon,  N. 

Y.Aug.  94. 
EDWIN  HALL,  ord.  evang.  Free.  Hebron,  N.  Y. 

Aog.  37. 
HARPER  BOISE,  ord.  pastor,  Fres.  Harpersfield, 

N.  Y.  Aug.  93. 
J.  D.  FtCK  ANDS,  ord.  evang.  Fres.  Sept  1. 
J.  W.  McCIJLLOUGH,  last  pastor.  Fires.  Lansing- 

bvrgh,  N.  Y.  Sept.  8. 
— —  TAYLOR,  inst  pastor,  Free.  Canaan,  N.Y. 

Sept  a 
JOHN  N.  CAMPBELTj,  inst  pastor,  Free.  Albany, 

N  Y  Sunt  fl 

ER8KINE  MASON,  inat  pastor,  Prae.  New  York, 

N.Y.SeptlO. 
BAKER  JOHNSON,  ord.  avaog.  F^ts.  New  York, 

N.Y.flaptl9. 


JAMES  ABELL,  inst  pastor,  FMa.  Qsfttd«  N.  T. 

Sept  16. 
SAMUEL  H.GRIDLEY,  inst  pastor.  Free.  Ferry, 

N.Y.  Sept  1& 
AUGU^H'US  L.  CHAPIN,  ord.  evang.  Fres.  Ftorry, 

N.  Y.  Sflnl.  10. 
SAM U EL  LEONARD,  ord.  evang.  Free.  Barry, N.  Y. 

Sept.  ]& 
DANIEL  a  FURR[NGTON,ord.  evang.  Freatown 

Corners,  N.  Y.  Sept.  23. 
RICHARD  v.  DEY,  (nut  pastor,  Ref.  Datch  Ch. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Sept  9& 
S.  W.  BURRIT,  inst  pastor,  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  39. 
DWIGHT  BALDWIN, ord.  miss.  Pros.  Utica,  N.  Y. 

CVl.  6. 
SHELDON  DIBBLE,  ord.  mis&  Fres.  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  6. 
BENJAMIN  T.  ONDKRDONK,  elected  bish.  EpUl 

Now  York.  Oct  a 
FRANCIS  M.  KIP,  ord.  pastor,  Ref.  Dutch  Ch. 

Bluoiningttale,  N.  Y. 
WILMAM  BLAIN,  inst.  pastor,  Cong.  Goodwill, 

N.Y. 
JOSEPH  D.  CONDIT,  ord.  pastor,  Fres.  East  Hamp- 
ton, N.  Y. 

ISAAC  a  DEMUND,  inst  pastor,  Ref.  Dutch  Ch. 

Pomnton,  New  Jersey,  July  33,  ]8:)0. 
ALEXANDER  M.  MANN,  ord.  miss.  Ref.  DoLek 

t:h.  Rariian.  N.  J.  Aug.  17. 
JAMES  TALMADGE,  ord.  miss.  Re£  Dutch  Ch. 

Raritan,  N.  J.  Aug.  17. 

JOHN  E.  ANNAN,  inst.  pastor,  Fres.  Fstenburg, 

Pennsylvania.  July  II,  1830. 
DAN!  EL  DBRUELLE,  inst  pastor,  Fras.  Montroae, 

Penn.  July  99. 
JOSEPH  KERR,  ord.  pastor,  Asso.  ReC  Ch.  Fitt». 

burg,  Peon. 

GEORGE  W.  MUSGRAVF.,  ord.  pastor,  Fres.  Bal> 
timore,  Md.  July  9ft,  1830. 

CAZNEAUX  PALFREY,  ord.  pastor,  Unit  Wash- 
ington, Dis.  CoL  Oct  5, 1830. 

WILLIAM  W.  SNOW,  ord.  pastor,  Dinwiddie  Co. 

Virginia,  June  39,  183a 
JAMES  IX>UGUEN,  ord.  priest,  Epis.  Goochland 

Co.  Va.  Aug.  1. 

WILLIAM  CARLISLE,  ord.  pastor.   Free.   Tar- 
reones,  South  Carolina,  June  19,  IfflO. 

J.  L.  SIjOSS,  inst  pastor.  Proa.  Florence,  Alabama, 
July  3, 183a 

J  A  M  ES  M  c  ELROY,  ord.  prieat,  Epis.  Kenyon,  Ohio, 

Sept  19,  1830. 
JOHN  O'BRIEN,  ord.  daaooo,  Epia.  Kanyoo,  OhW, 

SeptlSL 

WkoU  manbtr  in  the  abova  <tst,  8L 

SUMMARY. 

Ordinations     ...    53  STATB& 

Installations    ...    97    Maine 3 

Election  of  Bishop  .     1    New  Hsnpehira  .    .  3 

Vermont      ....  3 

OFFICE&              Massaehttsetts     .    .  15 

Connecticut     ...  II 

Rlahop 1    New  York  ....  39 

Pastors 47    New  Jersey      ...  3 

Evangelists      ...    14    Pennsylvania  ...  3 

Priests 8    Maryland    ....  1 

Deacons 6    Virginia      ....  9 

Missionaries    ...      5    Dis.  Columbia      .    .  1 

South  (Carolina    .    .  1 

DENOMINATIONS      Alabama     ....  1 

Ohio 8 

Congregational    .    .    90 

Fre*byM'i«^a    ...    95  DATES. 

Baptist 9 

Episcopal    ....    14    183a  June  ....  6 

Ref.  Dutch  Ch.    .    .     6            July    ....  10 

Asso.  Ref  Ch.      .    .     1             August   ...  15 

Unitarian    ....      1             September  .    .  39 

Roman  Catholie  .   .     1            October  ...  10 

Not  daaignaiad   .    .     4            Not  daaignatad  8 
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^  CUrgfwum  mnd  Studtnts  in  ThteUgft  and  JUu- 

tionttries. 
[OmiUtd  in  our  last  JV^mAer.] 

SAMUEL  RAND,  at.  46,  Portland,  Maine. 
ABISUA  OROSMAN,  at.  78,  Unity,  New  Hamp. 

GBARLES  Y. CHASE,  iM.  53,  Cong.  Corlatii,  Ver- 

noQl,  Aug.  14, 1890. 
DAVID  OOODWILLIE,  et.  81,  Prei.  Baraet,  Vt. 

Aof.SL 

JOHN  a  J.  GARDfNER,  et.  86.  Epi*.  England, 

July,  26, 1830.    Rector  of  Trinity  Ch.,  Boeloo. 
JONATHAN  NEWELIi,  Bt.  83,  Stuw,  Maei. 

TIMOTHY  BBV  RDrCT,Conneetieat, June37, 183a 
AMOS  PETTINGILU  S&iem  Bridge,  Ct.  Aug.  17. 
BENJAMIN  6RAVB8,  bl  61,   Middletown,  Ct. 

Bene  35b 
JOB  8EAH ANS,  Bap.  New  London,  Cl.  Oct  4. 

CHARLES  a  HCRBVEN,  Bap.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
July  %  1830. 

WILLIAM  EAPPERTY,  D.  D  at. 53, Pree.  Bloom- 
ing Grove,  N.  Y.  Aug.  18. 

EDMUND  OGRIFPIN;  at.  36,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Aug  SI. 

JOHN  ALEXANDER,  at  64,  Pera,  N.  Y.  Aog.  98. 
Mieeiottary. 

JOHN  HENRY  HOBART,  at.  55,  Epii.  Aabam, 
N.  Y.  Sept.  13. 

NOAH  DAVIS,  aL  98,  Bap.  Philadelphia,  Ftonnayl- 

Taoia,  July  IS,  1830. 
JAMES  POVVER,  at.  85,  Greeniburg,  Penn. 

BAMUEIi  8ITGREAVB3,  at.  32,  Georgetown,  Die. 
Cohirobia,  Aag.  IS,  1830. 

JOHN  DAY,  at.  61,  Methodist,  Prinee  Edward  Co. 

Virginia,  Jane  5, 1830. 
E.  WALLER,  at.  85,  Bap.  SpottiyWania  Co.  Va. 

July  17, 
WILLIAM  BROWNLEY,  at.  65,  Meth.  EpUeopal, 

Matthewe  Uo.  Va.  Aog.  & 

J08IAH  JAMES  KIRKPATRICK,  Free.  Raleigh, 

North  Ckrolioa,  July  35, 1830. 
JOHN  JORDAN,  Bap.  Chowan  Ca  N.  U 

THOMAS  DOMAR,  at.  60,  Spartenburg  Die.  South 

Carolina,  June  18, 183a 
HENRY  GAINES,  at.  94.  Meth.  near  &  C.  Jaly  95w 

EDMUND  8BACKLEFORD,  at.  49,  Hancock  Co. 
Georgia,  Sept.  1, 183a 

WILLIAM  W.  SMITH,  at.  97,  Meth.  Epii.  QraTee 
On.  Kmttnekjj  July  37, 183a 


SUMMARY. 

STATES. 

.     3    Maine 1 

•  1  New  Hampehire  .  .  1 
.     9    Vernxuit 9 

8    MasMchneetts  ...  3 

.     6    Conneetiottt  ....  4 

•  1  New  York  ....  5 
.  4  PenoeyWania  ...  9 
.  1  Die.  of  Colombia  .  .  1 
.     6    Virginia    .    .    ^    .    .  3 

Bam  of  all  the  agee  )  .mi  North  Carolina     .    .  9 

epecified  (^^^  South  Carolina     .    .  9 

Average  age    ...    50    Georgia     .....  1 

Kentucky      .    .    .    •  1 
DENOMINATIONa 


A6E& 
Fmb  90  to  30 
30  40 
40  50 
90  €0 
00  70 
70  80 
80  90 
90  100 
Notspeeiaed 


Congrefttiooal 
Frenyteriaa  • 
Baptiet  .  .  . 
Methodist  .  . 
BMeeopalian  . 
■eth.  Epieeopal 
NotapeoHtad  . 


1 
3 
5 
9 

9 
9 


Kentucky      .    . 
DATEa 


163a  June    .    .    .    .  S 

Joly     ....  7 

Aogoit    ...  8 

September    .    •  3 

October    ...  1 

NoiapoeiM   .  0 


qUARTJSRLY   LIST 

or 

ORDINATIONS  AND  INSTALLATIONS, 

Far  the  Qjaarter  tnding  DunAer  31, 1830. 


ISAAC  WESTON,  inst  paitor,  Cong.  Oamberland, 

Maine,  October  90. 183a 
FERRIS  FITCH,  ord.  pastor,  Cong.  Belfast,  Me. 

Oet.3a 
CHARLES  SOULE,  inst.  pastor,  Cong.  Denmark, 

Me.  Oct  37. 
CEPHAS  H.  KENT,  inst  pastor,  Cong.  Kenaebunk- 

port,  Me.  Nov.  10. 
R.  CROSSETT,  ord.  pastor,  Cong.  Dennysrille,  Me. 

Nov.  3. 


JOHN  PEACOCK,  ord.  evang.  Cong.  Canaan,  New 
Hampshire,  Aurast  95,  VSXL 

JONATHAN  CLEM BNT, ord. pastor, Cong. Chester, 
N.  H.  Oct.  I3L 

OR8AM  US  TINKER, Old.  pastor,  Cong.  Newmarket, 
N.  II.  Dec  8. 

WILLIAM  RICHARDSON,  ord.  pastor,  Cong.  Wit- 
ton,  N.  H.  Dec  15. 

WILLIAM  HORTON,ord.  priest,  Epis.  Windsor, 

Vermont,  October  15, 1830. 
JOEL  FI8K,  inst.  pastor,  Cong.  New  Haven,  Vt 

OctSti. 
PRESTON  TAYLOR,  ord.  pastor,  Cong.  Barnard, 

Vu  Nov.  3. 
JAM  ES  W.  WOODWARD,  ord.  evang.  Cong.  Nor 

wich,  Vt  Nov.  la 

APPLETON  MORSE,  ord.  pastor,  Bjnn,  WeetmiiH 

ster,  Mae««chuaeitt,  October  90, 183a 
WILLIAM  WOLCCn'T,  ord.  pastor,  Cong.  Pstere- 

ham.  Mans.  Oct.  90. 
WILLIAM  CLAGGET,  ord.  pastor, Cong.  Wendell, 

Maws.  Oct.  37. 
GEORGE  W.  Bi<AGDEN,  inst  pastor, Cong.  Boston, 

Salem  chnrch,  Mass.  Nov.  4. 
SAMUBL  LEE,  ord.  pastor,  Cong.  Sherburne,  Mass. 

Nov.  4. 
ENOCH  KINGSBURY, ord.  evang.Cong. Sooth  Had- 

ley,  Mass.  Nov.  4. 
HIRAM  SMITH,  ord.  evang.Cong.  Shelbume,  Mass. 

Nov.  la        •  •        • 

REUBEN  TINKER,  ord.  miss.  Cong.  Chester,  Mass. 

Nov.  14. 
WILLIAM  BARRY, ord. pastor, Cong. LoweII,Mast. 

Nov.  17. 
CHARLES  A.  TURNER,  ord.  evang.  Bap.  Bland- 

ford.  Mass.  Nov.  18. 
JOSEPH  PATRICK,  ord.  coll.  pastor,  Greenwich, 

Mas*. 
HBZEKfAH  PACKARD,  D.  D  inst  pastor,  Cong. 

Chelnmrord,  Maw.  Dec  8. 
GEORGE  P.  H  ASK  INS,  ord.  priest,  Epis.  Boetoo, 

Grace  church,  Mass.  Dec  9. 
OSGOOD  HERRICK,  ord.  pastor,  Cong.  Millbory, 

Mass.  Dec  9. 

WILLIAM  FULLER,  ord.  evang.  Cong.  Hanptoa, 

ConoecticatiOctober  19, 1830. 
JASON  AT  WATER,  ord.  pastor,  Cong.  Middlebury, 

Ct  Ott.  SO. 
NATHANIEL  HEWIT.  D.  D  inst  pastor,  Cong. 

Bridgeport,  Ct  Deo.  I. 
JOHN   MITCHELL,  ord.  pastor,  Coof.  Fairhaven 

par.  New  Haven.  Ct  Dec  & 
FRANCIS  H.  CASE,  lost  pastor,  Cong.  Avon,  Ct 

f)HC  OO 

ALFRED  GARDINER,  ord.  pastor,  Cong.  East 
Windham,  Ct 

ALEXANDER  B.  CORNING,  ord.  mles.Ooag.  Win- 
field,  New  York,  September  16, 183a 

SAMUEL  DUNTON,  oid.  miscCoog.  Winfleld,  N. 
Y.SepUia 

A.  A.  MARKELUS,  oid.  imator,  Dirteh  RaC  Lfiu 
der,OMMidaga  Oa  N.  T.  Oet  14. 
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JOHN  WOODBRIDGB,  D.  D.  intt.  iwstor,  Ptm. 

N«w  York,  K.  Y.  Oct.  2^^ 
BEMAN  NORTON,  intt.  pastor,  Prea.  New  York, 

^N.  Y.  Oct.  Si. 
A.  F.  M£Y£R8,  iott.  putor,  Dutch  E«f.  8t.  Johns- 

▼ille,  N.  Y.  Oct.  26. 
JOEL  PARKER,  intt.  putor,  Proi .  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  27. 
ROBERT  SHAW,  ord.  pastor,  Prei.  Hooaac,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  27. 
R.  WELLS,  ord.  pastor,  Dutch  Ref.  Canajoharie,  N. 

Y.  Oct,  27 
JOHN  A.  LIDDLE,  ord.  pastor,  Pres.  Oreenbush,  N. 

Y.  Nov,  3. 
GEORGE  W.  BETIIUNE,  iost  pastor,  Dutch  Rof. 

Utica,N.Y.  Nor.7. 
PANIEL  C.  AXTELL,  insL  pastor,  Pras.  Auburn, 

N.  Y.  Nov.  10. 
JOHN  M.  KRBBS,  insL  pastor,  Prea.  New  York,  N. 

Y.  Nov.  12. 
STEPHEN  fl,  MEEKER,  inst.  pastor,  Dutch  Ref. 

Bushwick,  N.  Y.  Nov.  14. 
JOHN  B.  WHITTLESEY,  iosL  pastor,  Pres.  York, 

N.  V.  Nov.  la 
CHESTER  BIROE,  iost  pastor,  Pres.  Vienna,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  18. 
THOMAS  A.  AMERMAN.  ord.  evanc.  Dutch  Ref. 

Beekman,  Dutchett  Ca  ri.  Y.  Dec  1. 
LEONARD  JOHNSON,  inst.  pastor,  Pres.  Bruns- 
wick, N.  Y.  Dec  1. 
ROBERT  B.  E.  McLEOD,  ord.  pastor,  Prea.  South 

East,  Putnam  Qo.  N.  Y,  Dec  & 
HENRY  A.  ROWLAND,  ord.  evan^.  Pres.  Brooklyn, 

Lb  I.,  N.  Y* 

CLARENCE  MULFORD,  ord.  pastifr.  Bap.  PMnber- 
ton,  New  Jersey,  November  27, 1830. 

JOSEPH  B.  ADAMS,  ord.  evens.  Pres.  Bellefonte, 

Panosylvajiiii,  October  6,  1830. 
ANDBRS()N  R  aUAY,  ord.  evang.  Pres.  Carlisle, 

Penn.  Oct.  S9» 
JOHN  M.  KREBS,  ord.  evang.  Pros.  Carlisle,  Penn. 

Oct.  29. 
SAMUEL  A.  BHMSTEAD,  insU  pastor,  Dutch  Ref. 

Philadelphia,  Peno.  Nov.  a 

PLATT  STOUT,  ord.  pastor,  Pres,  Lagranfe,  Ala- 
bama, October  16, 1830. 

WARD  CHILDS.  inst  pastor,  Pres.  Mormn,  Ohio, 
October  80, 1830.  •     i      •-» 

NATHANIEL  COBB,  inst,  pastor,  Pres.  B%md»o, 
Ohio,  Oct.  98. 

StatB  not  tptcified, 
JOSHUA  BEER,  inst  postor,  Pres.  Ootober  0, 1630. 

ffM§  mmker  in  Os  otevs  lu(,  ffi. 
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NUMMARY. 


Ordinatlona 
lostaUalions 


49 

90 


OFFICES. 


Plistors 46 

Evanfsllsu ....  11 

Missionaries    ...  3 

Priesu     .    ,    .    .   ,  9 


DENOMINATIONS, 

Cottffreg&tioBal    ,    .  90 

Presbyterian    .    ,    ,  19 

Baptist 3 

Episcopal    ....  9 

Dateh  Reformed  .    ,  7 

jVpt  deeif nated    .   ,  } 


STATES. 
Maine      .    .    . 
New  Uampehiie 
Vermmit      .    . 
Massachnsettfl 
Conncet;cttt      . 
New  York   .    . 
New  Jersey      , 
Penofylvf.nia  , 
Alabama      .    . 
Ohio    .... 
Not  spcfclfied    . 

DATESL 

IS30.  Aufust  . 
September 
October  . 
November 
Dsoember 
Not  desicB^tad 


5 

4 
4 

14 
6 

90 
1 
4 
1 
9 
1 

1 

9 
95 

90 

11 

3 


^  ClergyiMn  and  Students  in  Tkeologtft  and  MU- 

tionaries. 

For  the  Quarter  endinf  December  31,  1830, 


FIFIELD  HOLT,  Cong.  Bioomfield,  Maine. 

AM  ASA  A.  HAYES,  ast.  32,  Prea.  Londonderry,  New 
Hampshire. 

JOHN  a  Gra«K>N,  nt.  eS,  Bap.  Hanson,  HassaohiH 
seiu.    Dec  21, 183a 

NOAH  S.MITH,  wt.  .^Conf.  Bout hbury,  Connecti- 
cut.   Oat.  10,  1830. 

SAMUEL  AUSTIN,  D.  a  «t  70, Glsstenbory,  Ct. 
Dec.  4. 

AARON  C.OOLLINS,  et.  68,  Bioomfield,  New  York. 

Oct.  29,  I8:)0. 
WILLIAM  HARRINGTON,  et.  68,  Hartland,  N.  Y. 

JAMES  P.  WILSON,  D.  Di  Bucks  County,  Fsnnsyl- 
vania, 

GABRIEL  W.  WAYNE,  at  37,  Metb.  CharlestOB, 

South  Carolina.    SnpL  19,  IB.'W. 
THOMAS  MILLS,  D.  D.  mu  88,  JSpis.  Charleston,  a 
C.    Sept.  19. 

DANIEL  SOUTHALU  wt  68,  Meth.  Epis.  Wash- 
ington, Dis.  CuL    Oct.  15, 163U. 

GUY  SMITH,  wt  74,  Wilkes  Cc,  Georgia.  Ang; 
97,1830. 

JOHN  C.  PORTER,  et.  23,  Epis,  Wilkioson  Co., 
Mississippi.    Oct,  20, 1830, 

MICHAEL  ELLIS,  Meth.  Perry  Co^,Ohic    Oct. 3, 

1830. 
EVERT  RYCKM AN,  at.  40,  Meth.  Somerset,  Ofaia 

Oct.  19. 

JONATHAN  ELA,  wt.  95,  Cong.  Brunswick.  Maiot. 
Member  of  the  Sophomore  class  in  Bowdoia 
College. 

DAVID  BALDWIN,  Bridgewater.  State  not  sp». 
cified. 


SUMMARY. 


AGES. 

From  20  to  30 
30  40 
40  50 
50 
60 
70 
80 


STATE& 


70 
60 
90 
Not  specified    . 


9 
4 
0 
0 
6 
1 
I 
4 


ToUl 17 

Sum  of  all  ih«  agee  I  amc 

specified  J 

Average  age     ,    .     53| 

DENOMINATIONS, 

Coniregatidnal     .    .  3 

Presbyterian     ...  1 

Baptist 1 

Methodist    .    .    .    ,  4 

Episcopal     ....  9 

No|  specified   ...  6 

17 


Maine  .... 
New  Hampehire  . 
Massaohusetts 
Connecticut  .  » 
New  York  .  .  , 
Pennsylvania  .  . 
Sooth  Carolina  , 
District  of  Columbia 
Georgia  .... 
MiMtssippi  .    .    . 

Ohio 

Not  specified    .    . 


DATES. 

1830.  August  .  . 
September  . 
October  .  . 
December  . 
Not  specified 


9 

1 
1 

9 
9 
1 
9 
1 
1 
1 
9 
1 

17 

1 

9 
6 
9 
6 

1? 


ECCLESIASTICAL  REGISTER: 


STATISTICAI.  VXEW 

or   THE 

PRINCIPAL  RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

IN  OTHER  PORTIONS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


1831. 


We  now  adopt  a  different  method,  in  our  Ecclesiastical  Statistics,  from  that 
contained  in  any  preceding  Number  of  our  work.  We  have  hitherto  given  a 
view  of  the  different  denominations  as  distinct  bodies.  We  now  propose  to 
present  a  corrected  and  enlarged  view,  by  States.  In  addition  to  the  novelty  of 
this  course,  we  think  that  it  will  give  a  more  perfect  expos^  of  the  condition  of 
the  churches  of  our  country,  and  of  the  relative  wants  of  different  portions. 

Our  authorities  arc,  the  Registers  of  several  of  the  States  ;  the  Minutes  of  a 
large  number  of  Associations  and  Conventions ;  the  various  magazines  and 
newspapers  patronized  by  the  different  denominations,  and  special  corres- 
pondence. 

t.9.  •Uods  for  stated  rapplj ;  «,  for  ninionary;  L  for  licentiate ;  w,  e.  withont  cbarfe;  eh.  for  ehnrcb; 
-  §oi  eoaifflooieaiite ;  mem.  fur  aaembert,    Hamet  of  Clerka  are  printed  in  italioi. 


Jdaftie* 

The  first  permanent  settlement  in  Maine  was  formed  about  the  year  1080 ;  in  1662, 
Ihe  inhabitants  of  Maine  were  placed  under  the  jurisdictioa  of  Massachusetts.  In  1820, 
Maine  was  erected  into  an  independent  State.  The  population  in  1790  was  96,540 ;  in 
1800,  151,719;  in  1810,  228,706;  in  1820,  298,336;  in  1830,  399,336.  The  number  of 
square  miles  is  32,000.  Many  parts  of  the  State  are  not  yet  settled.  The  principal  re- 
ligious denominations  are  the  Congregationalists,  Baptists,  and  Methodists. 

CONGREGATIONALISTS. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  General  Conference  of  Maine  is  to  be  held  at  Fryeburg,  on 
the  fourth  Tuesday  of  June,  1881.  Rev.  Aba  Cvmulinqs,  of  Portland,  Corresponding 
Secretary. 

I.  WaAingtm  Conference,       2.  Hancock  4*  Waldo  Confe*  Noune  P.,  Ellsworth. 

MiuiHtra,    f^wrcket.  rence,  Tliurston  S.,  Prospect. 

Church  A-  B.,  Calais.  Blood  M.,  Bucksport.  Wines  A.,  Peer  Isle. 

Gale  W.,  Eastport.  Clapp  S^  Mariaville.  Min.  11 ;  cbbe.  15;  ▼««.  4;  com. 77& 

Kellogg  E,,  m.  Labec*  Crostty  J.,  Castioe. 

Jackson  A.^  Machias.  Duncan  A>  G.,  Jackson  and  3.  Kenmbec  Conference, 

Steele  M^  Do.  Brooks.  Adams  T.,  VBS8alboro^ 

Roberts  B.,  Perry.  Ellis  M.,  Brooksville.  Bishop  N.,  Clinton. 

White  C,  Robbimton.  Eaton  Eben,  Mt.  DeserU  HalkeU  S.,  Temple. 

Vinitten,  7;    Cborabat,  9 ;  nr  Fitch  P.,  Belfast.  t?v<<JX  '^'.A!*"?"  ^  Temple, 

caat,  3 ;  Oommnakaiits,  388,  Fisber  Jons.,  Blaehill.  May  Wm,,  Wuiilow. 
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Rogera  l,f  Farmin^oii. 
SewatI  J.,  Chestervill«. 
Shepard  Geo.,  Hallnwell. 
Starrell  D.,  Litchfield. 
Stinmn  H.,  Weld. 
Tappan  B.,  Augusta. 
Thuraton  D.,  Winthmp. 
Underwood  J.,  New  Sbaron. 

llin.  13:  eh*.  90;  Tae.  6 ;  com. 
1139;  Bab.  •eboUri,  1747. 

4.  Penobtcol  Con/ennce,  1829. 
Loper  S.  A.,  Hampden. 
Pomeroy  S.  L.,  Bangor. 
Shektoii  N.  W.,  BrownviUe. 
Williams  T.,  Foxcroft. 
Wilkiiw  J.,  Garland. 
^u.  5;  chM.  13;  vac.  8  $  com.  €80. 

6.  Samertel  Confetienoe. 
Bunnell  P.,  New  Portland. 
Fargo  G.  W.,  Solon. 
Haray  J. » Strong. 
Pert  Jfosiah,  Norridgewock. 
Turner  D.,  New  Vineyard. 
Tucker  J.,  Madimn. 
Fai.  6;  chi.  13;  rac  6;  com.  456. 

6.  Lincoln  Ccnference, 
Adams  J.,  Woolwjcn. 
Boynton  J..  Phi|>psburg. 
Chapman  N.,  Bristol. 
EJliogwood  J.  W.,  Badi. 


GoM  J.  G.,  Topsbam. 
Hooker  E.  W.,  Wiscasset. 
Ingraham  J.  H.,  Thomaston. 
Keiidrick  D.,  EHcecomb. 
Mitchell  D.  M.,  Waldoborough. 
Sewall  J.  jr.,  Newcastle. 
Westm  J.,  Bootlibny. 
White  S..  Bath. 
Fas.  19;  cbs.  16;  rac  4;  com.  1196b 

7.  Cumberland  Conftrenct, 
Adams  G.  E.,  Brunswick. 
Chapin  P.,  Pownal. 
Cummings  A.,  tr.  c.  Portland. 
Esiy  J.,  Cape  Elizabeth. 
Emerson  N  ,  Baldwin. 
Gragg  W.,  Windham. 
Hobari  C.  N.  Yarmouth,  2d. 
Jones  E.,  Minot. 
Jameson  T.,  Scarboro',  Itt 
Jenkins  C,  Portland,  3d. 
Jewett  H.  C.  Westbrook. 
Marrelt  D.,  Slandish. 
Miltemore  W.,  Falmouth. 
Peck  ham  S.  H  ,  Gray. 
Pomeroy  T.,  Gorham. 
RobeiHs  B.,  Durham. 
Rice  B.,  New  Gloucester. 
Stone  S  ,  Cumberland. 
Sbepley  D.,  N.  Yarmouth,  IsL 
Sawyer  M.,  Scarb<tro',  2d. 
Tyler  B.  D.  D  ,  Portland,  2d. 
ft*.  91 ; efaa. 30;  vas.  9; eom. 900& 


8.  Oxford  Ccnfertmce, 
Ayer  T.,  Albany. 
Douglass  J.  A.,  Waterford. 
Frost  C,  Bethel. 
Gooch  J.,  W.  Minot  Sl  Hebron. 
Greelv  A.,  Turner. 
Goul()  D.,  Rumford. 
Hurd  C,  Fr^-eburg. 
Little  v.,  Lovell  and  Sweden. 
Merrill  H.  A.,  Norway. 
Sewall  S.,  Sumner. 
Stone  T.  T..  Andover. 
White  H.,  Gilead. 
Walker  J.,  Paris. 
Pas.  13 ;  ebs.  19 ;  vac. 6;  eom.  1970. 

9.  York  Conference. 
Adams  C.  F.,  Newfield. 
Bacon  K..  Sandford. 
Clark  Wm.,  Wells. 
Carpenter  E.,  York. 
Calof  J.,  Lyman. 
Fuller  Jos.,  Kennebunk. 
Freeman  C,  Limerick. 
Johnson  S.,  Sacn. 
Keeler  S.  H.,  S.  Berwick. 
Kent  C.  H.,  Kennebunkport. 
Jjorinfi^  LetHy  Buxton. 
Merrill  S.,  Kittery  Point. 
Marsh  C  ,  B'rddeA>rd,  1st.  k,  2d. 
Parker  C  ,  Shapleigh  W. 
Page  C.  F.,  Limingtou. 
WesiQO  J.y  Lebanon. 
Fas.  1$;  eba.  81 ;  vac  5 ;  coan.  1918. 


Total  in  connection,  to  far  as  aacertained,  107  pastori;  156  diurches;  51  vacant  cburcbea; 
9,626  communicants.  There  are  several  Orthodox  Congregational  churches,  not  connected  with 
the  General  Con/erence. 


1.  Eattern  Maine  AuonatUm, 
Allen  A.,  Brookville.* 
Bedell  E.,  Cooper. 
Bedell  A.,  /. 
Bond  P.,  Cbeiryfteld. 
Buck  B., 

Billings  J.,  Addison. 
Chadwick  Job. 
Darling  J.,  Franklin. 
Gillpatrick  J.,  BluebiU,  Itt 
Hunting  E.,  Eden. 
King  J7,  Trenton. 
KiiAall  P.  N.,  I.  Manaville,  2d. 
Johnson  Wm.,  Bluehill. 
Lord  B.,  Surry  &,  Ellsworth. 
Merrill  D.,  Sedgwick. 
Mirick  E.,  Sedgwick,  Ist 
Rider  W.  C,  Hariaviile,  Ist 
Pinkham  E.,  Sedgwick,  2d. 

16  mio ;  9  L. ;  33  ebs ;  Sa  vac ;  9240 
com. 

S.  Lincoln  Aeaociation,  1829. 
Allen  Wm.,  Jefieraon. 
Bartlett  D..  Warren. 
Burbank  Wm.,  Jeffenoo. 
Bailey  Jos.,  WhitefieM,  N.  H. 
Blanchard  C,  Nobleboro\ 
Chisman  S.,  Waldoboro'. 
Eames  B.,  St.  George. 
Fla£g  S.  A.,  Bristol. 
Fultor  Simon,  L,  Union. 
Pilsbttiy  P.,  Nobleboro'. 
Robinson  T.  B.,Whitiiekl,  NiL 
Snow  K.,  Thomaston. 
Wadiburn  J.,  Thoinaftoa. 


BAPTISTS. 

Smith  I.  S.,      I  r|ra__^„ 
Wakefield  J.,  ]  ^*"*"- 
16  min ;  15  chs;  9150  com. 

5.  Bowdomham  Auociation, 
18i9. 
Adams  Jos.,  Jay. 
Allen  D.  T.,  Indusliy. 
Butler  John,  Winthrop. 
Billinrs  O.,  Fayette. 
Boardman  S.,  N.  Sharon. 
Chaplin  J.  d.  d.,  Waterville. 
Case  J.  L. 

Craas  Wm.,  Readfield. 
Cole  B.,  Lewistown. 
Cain  M.,  Clinton. 
Day  J.,  Comville. 
Denslow  J.,  Bowdoin. 
Drinkwater  A.,  Mt  Veraott. 
^^K  S.,  Greene. 
Foas  W.,       Ueda. 
Francis  Thos.,  Do. 
Garcelon,  Lewistown. 
€h)ing  E.,  Sidney. 
Grant  W.  O^  Litchfield. 
Hooper  N.^  Bloomfield. 
Hull  H.,  Livermore. 
Kendall  H.,  Topsham. 
Low  R.,  Livermore. 
Leonard  M.,  Leeds. 
Mayhew  N.,  Weld. 
Milner  R.,  Bowdoinham. 
Norton  N.,  Bowdoin. 
Nelson  E.,  Livermore. 
Powers  F.,  Anson. 
Peanon  D.,  BowdoiAliAm. 


Pierce  D.,  Greene. 

Stanley  S.,  Comville. 
Steward  J.,  Bloomfield. 
Tnrrnv  J.,  Halbwell. 
Taylor  E.,  Bekrade. 
Wilbur  A.,  Sicuiey. 
36 min;  45cht;  9875  com. 

4^  Penobscot  Auociadion, 
Briggi  Otis,  Hampden,  Hd, 
Bisby  B.,  St.  Albans. 
Cobum  R.,  Newport. 
Cfaadboume  J.,  Dixmoiit 
Dexter  S.,  Corinth. 
Hatch  Jacob,  Dexter. 
Hatch  F.,  Ripley. 
Hall  Z.,  Parkroan. 
Knox  S.,  Brighton. 
Lennon  B.,  Hampden,  2d. 
Macomber  T.,  (tuilford. 
M'Master  D.,  Etna  &l  Camel. 
Macomber  S.,  Atkinson. 
Marshall  W.,  Dexter. 
Norcroas  J.  /.,  No.  8. 
Newton  G.  J.  /.,  Cold  SttMun. 
Pace  J.  F.  /.,  Atkinson. 
Oals  Wm.,  Sangerville. 
Roundy  John,  Cnarlestown. 
Robinson  N.,  Dover. 
Roberts  Jos.,  Palmyra. 
Ripley  Thos.  B.,  Bangor. 
Spauldinff  R.  C,  L6i\*ant 
Tolman  K.,  Olaminon. 
Winchester  B.  P.,  Corinna. 
95  nun;  3  U ;  31  ehs;  1498  coaa. 
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6.  Cumberbatd  Auoaation, 
Ellis  F.,  Freeport. 
Kin;  A.,  N.  Yarrnoulh. 
Leouati!  G  ,  Ponlaad. 
RickcT  G.,  Htnot. 
Siarr  R.,  N«;w  GkMicwter. 
Sleariis  8.,  Bath. 
Seaver  H.  /.,  Freeport. 
Tiicomb  B.,  Brunswick. 


6.  York  AMoeiaHon,  1829. 
Barron  O..  Wells. 
Clark  A.,  a.  Berwick. 
Cook  O^         Do. 
Delauo  Z^  Lebauoo* 
Emo'sou  C. 
Godiug  W. 

Gillpalrick  J.,  Berwick. 
Kinsman  E.  r.,  Limingtoo. 


7  min;  1  L.;  15  el»;  7  Ta«;  1198  Lord  W.,  Parsunsfieid 

Liulofield  N.  G.,  Lymaiu 
Lock  S.,  Do. 

Lord  Nat.,  Berwick. 


Miller  Charles,  Tomer. 
Roberts  J.,  Kennc^bunk. 
Remick  T.,  Cornish. 
Smith  H.,  waierhoro'. 
Seav«'j'  J.,  Limin|(lon. 
17  mm ;  96  cht ;  15274  com. 

7.  Oxford  Con/trenee. 
Names  of^Ministeri  mrt  repartsii 
16mio;  ^eha;  1130  com. 


8.  Waido  Conference* 
Names  of  Minittert  not  reported. 
13  min;  17cba;749Gom. 

Summary  (18^9).    9  Associations^  210  churches;  103  vacant  churches;  136  ortlaiiMd  miaif* 
lets  3  a  licentiates ',  12,936  communicants. 


METHODISTS. 
Tbe  next  meeting  of  the  Maine  Conference  is  to  be  at  Hallowell,  Jane  8, 1881. 


1.  Poriiand  Dittriet. 
John  Lord,  Presiding  Eider. 
Atkins  J.  W.y  Scarborough. 
Aver  R..  Boxtou. 
Alhon  Abel,  Gray. 
Bent  Oreo,  Waieribrd* 
Cox  O.  F.,  York. 
Fuller  i>.,  AlffwJ. 
HbrtoD  J.,  Portland. 
Hillmao  A.  P.,  Alfred. 
Hammond  J. 
Masure  P.,  Gray. 
Moore  Isaac,  Buxton. 
Morretl  P.  P.,  Kenoebonk. 
Morse  C.  W.,  Durham. 
Norris  Wm.  H^  Portland. 
Newell  E.  P.,  Elliott. 
Richrooud  P.  C,  Berwick. 
Rollins  M.,  Do. 

Randall  D.  B.,  Fr^-eburg. 
Sandenoo  A.,  Elliott. 
Spauklittg  Justin,  Gorham. 
(kroui  G  D.,  Baldwin. 
Wet»ber  G..  York. 
Wesioo  Jonas,  Poland. 


Ewins  Eben.  C,  Palermo. 
Uotehkiss  Ed.,  Solon. 
Luflfkiu  Moses,  Auson. 
Marsh  Jeremiah,  Exeter. 
Pratt  Job,  Unity. 
Perriu  John,  Norridgewock. 
Robinson  E.,  Sidney. 
Stimsou  David,  Atkinson. 
Sireeter  Elisha,.  Industry. 


Crockett  Daniel,  Monmouth. 
Crane  Harvey,  Strong. 
Davis  M.,  Paris. 
Downing  J.,  Strong. 
Farrinston  Wm.,  Bethel. 
Gerrish  Ansel,  Kumford. 
Greely  G.,  Vienna. 
Hill  Moses,  Winthrop. 
Heath  Asa,  Agent  Wet.  Sem. 
Mugford  C,  Paris. 
Schermerborn  R.  E.,  Helbwell.  6.  Penobtcct  Dittrid. 

True  Henry.  Livermore.  W.  Marsh,  Presiding  Elder. 

Warren  J.  M:,  ReadfiekL  Batcbeltor  J.,  Bucksporu 

Browing  C.  L.,  Orooo. 
S.  Kmnebee  Distrid.         Bailey,  R.  C^  Steuben. 
D.  Hutchinson,  Presiding  £2c2fr.Crooker  E.,  Bangor. 
Bryant  Beiij.,  Vassalborougb.      Douglass  W.  S.,  Penobscot. 
Blake  S.  P.,  Bristol.  Fuller  Caleb  jun.,  Belfast. 

Bray  Sullivan,  E.  Vassalboro'.    Greely  Gorham,  Frankfurt. 
Cox  Daniel,  Georgetown.  Gerry  Jos..  Cooper. 

*"        *  "*         '"'  Harrington  J.,  Calais. 


2.  Readjeld  Distria. 
Baker  C,  Presiding  Eider. 
Atwell  John,  Bowdoiuham. 
Boruham  B.,  Strong. 
Copelaod  David,  iteadfield. 


Donnel  Moses,  W  i>ca8set. 
Fletcher  E.  B.,  Booihbay. 
Husted  J.  B.,  Augusta. 
Jequis  James,  Friendship. 
Libby  J.,  Bristol. 
Munger  P..  Windsor. 
Moore  Green  G.,  Bath. 


4.  Somerset  District. 
Oliver  Beale,  Presiding  Elder, 
Burgess  Peter,  Fairfield. 

Total,  Maine  Conlerence,  SdistricUj  66  preachers;  12,182  members. 

Summary. 


Jewett  Saml.,  ScfirsmonL 
Jones  B^  Bucksport. 
Knapp  P.  J.,  Cooper. 
Kellogg  Ezra,  Union. 
Norris  Naih.,  Hampden. 
Warren  James  td.,  Vinalbaven* 
Ward  Ariel,  Denn^'sville. 


VsnominUisn, 

JITtii. 

Lie. 

Chks. 

F'me.ekhs* 

Cswm 

Congregationaliits, 

107 

186 

51 

,»^ 

BaptieU, 

136 

98 

SUO 

108 

12,996 

MethodUts, 

56 

19,189 

EPIICOPAX.IAN8.  Hie  Maine  Convention  meets  on  the  first  Wednesday  In  October, 
annoaUy.    Samael  Cutler,  Portland,  Secretary. 

HilKard  Timothy,  Gorham.  Peck  Isaac,  Gardiner. 

Olney  G.  W.,  Portland.  Ten  Broeck  P.  S.,  Portland. 

UiriTAxiANs.    Hiere  is  one  Unitarian  Socie^  in  Portland,  I.  Nichols,  D.  D. ;  one  at 

Eastport,  Fessenden ;  one  at  Augusta,  Wm.  Ford  ;  one  at  Hallow  ell,    Stevens 

Everett ;  one  at  Belgrade,  Wm.  Farmer ;  one  at  Bangor,  B.  Huntoon ;  one  at  Norridge- 
wock,  Samuel  Brimbleoomb ;  one  atSaco,  Moses  Hill ;  one  at  Biddeford,— — ,  and  perhaps 
two  or  three  others. 

Tliere  are  a  few  orthodox  Congregational  Churches,  not  connected  with  the  General 
Conference. 

F&iEMDS.  There  are  Societies  of  Friends  at  Berwick,  Elliott,  Limington,  Parsonsfield, 
Portland,  Cape  Elizabeth,  Durham,  Falmouth,  North  Yarmouth,  Pownal,  Raymond, 
Scarboro',  Windham,  Litchfield,  Bristol,  Albion,  Belgrade,  China,  Leeds,  Sklney,  Vas- 
salborougb Wilton,  Athens,.  Fairfield,  &c 

Faxx  Wiz«ii  Baptists.    There  are  about  60  Societies  hi  this  State. 
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This  State  was  first  settled  in  1623.  From  1641  to  I679»  it  was  connected  with  Mas- 
sachusetts. In  1741  a  final  separation  took  place.  Population  in  1790,  141,886 ;  in  1800, 
183,858;  in  1810,  214,460 ;  in  1820,  244,161  ;  in  1830,  269,632.  The  principal  reUgious 
denominations  are  the  Congregationalists,  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Fre^  Will  Baptists. 
The  earliest  Congregational  Church  was  organized  in  1638. 


CONGREGATIONAUSTS. 

Next  Meeting  of  the  General  Associalion  is  to  be  at  Concord,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of 
September,  1831.    Rev.  John  Hubbard  Church,  D.  D.,  Pelham,  Secretary. 


1.  Cidfidarna  AsscciatiotL 
Bradford  >!.,  Citieltrook. 
Fttirbattk  Diury,  Liiileion. 
Hiiu-hiiisoii  Wui.,  lieilrin  and 

Whiit'fi.-ld. 
PorliT  A.,  flyman  East. 
SpntTord  L.  A..  Laucablur,  Dal- 

ton. 
Sutherland  D.,  Rntli. 

6  min;  12  citi;  4  voc.  clii;   616 
com;  10  adililiunt in  1639-30. 

5.  Deerfield  Association. 
Corser  Enoch,  Loudon. 
George  Enos,  Ramsiead. 
Lanoasier  D.,  Giimaiiton,  East 

and  Centre. 
Pea^mdy  J.,  Loudon  Mills  and 

Chich(>ster. 
Prentice  J.,  North  wood. 
Wells  N.,  DetTficId. 
"Wheeler  Al>..  Candia. 

7  pa« ;  13  cha ;  4  vac:  1053  eoin. 

3.  Hv^IiUI  AfsockUion,  1829. 
Balch  Wdliaiii,  Salem. 
Church  J.  H.  d.  d.,  IVIham. 
Clement  Jona...  Chester. 
Kelly  John,  llampstead. 
Parker  Ed.  L.,  Derry. 
Welch  Moses,  Plaistow. 
6  pas;  7  chi;  1  vac ;  410  com. 

4.  Hol/is  Assoriatim,  1829. 
Burnham  A.  W.,  Kludge. 
Hill  El)cn.,  Mason. 
Miles  Noah,  I'emple. 
Noit  H.  G.,  Ounsiable. 
Smith  Eli,  Hoi  (is. 
Walker  Chs..  New  Ipswich. 
6  pas ;  7  cha ;  5Q9  com. 

6.  ffopkintfm  Astociaiian. 
Bod  well  Ah  ,  fcSandhMirnion. 
Bouion  Nat.,  Concord.  1st. 
Burnham  Ab..  Pembroke. 
Conanl  l.iba,  NorthSeld. 
Hatch  R.  C,  Hopkinton. 
Kingsbary  S.,  Andovcr. 
Lane  JoMph,  Franklin. 
Patrick  Wm.,  Caiiierharv. 
Price  Eben.,  Boscawen,  ^. 
Putnam  J.  M.,  Dunhartoo. 
Rankin  An.,  Salisbury. 
Scales  Jacob,  Heuuiker. 


Thachcr  O.  G.,  Bradford. 

Winl.  r  J.  S.,  Danbury. 

Wclliinni  J.,  W'anier. 

WoiMi  &>.  D.  D  ,  Boscawen  1st. 

16  paa ;  17  ohs  ;  1  vac ;  2113  com. 

6.  Monadnock  Associalion. 
A  ins  worth  L.,  Jaffrey. 
Arnold  J.  R.,  Winchester. 
Arnold  :S<>th  S.,  AKtead,  1st. 
Barsiow  Z.  S.,  Keene. 
Bennet  8.,  Marlborough,  &c. 
Chasie  Eben.,  Gilsum. 
Colman  Eben.,  Swanzey. 

Cushman ,  Sullivan. 

Gerould  M.,  AUtead  Hd  &  Mar- 
low. 
Dickinson  P.^  Wal[iole. 
Langlcy  J.,  Hinsdale. 
Moi-^e  Ste.,  Troy. 
Newell  Gad,  Nelson. 
RobinKoii  Isaac,  Stfxidard. 
Sabin  John,  Filzwiliiam. 

Smith ,  CheMerfield. 

Whiton  O.  C,  Westmoreland. 

17  pas;  19  chs;  1416  com. 

7.  Orane^  Assflcialion, 
Dana  S  ,  Orlbrd,  1st. 
Davis  J.  S.,  Dorchester. 
Dutton  John.  Haverhill  N. 
Earns  worth  J.  D.,  Orford,  2d. 
Foster  Amos,  Canaan. 
Hosfoni,  Piennonl. 
Townc  Josiah,  Hanover  East. 
7  pas.;  10 chs;  3  vac;  836  com. 

8.  Piscataqtta  Associalion, 

Clark  S.  W.,  Greenland. 

Cummings  J.,  Stratham. 

Farnsworih  S.,  Raymond. 

French  Jona.,  North  Hampton. 

Hurd  Isaac,  Exeier,  td. 

Jeflfcids  Forrest,  Epping'. 

Merrill,  /.,  Barrin^lon. 

Nichols  S.  6l  Piper  A.,  Wake- 
field. 

Pearson  Ore.  Kingston. 

Putnam  J.  W.,  Portsmouth,  Ist. 

Page  Robert,  Durham. 

Smith  B.,  Rye. 

Smith  John.  Exeter  Ist. 

I'wining  Wm.,  Somersworth, 
GreatFalls. 

Waterbury  J.  B.,  Portsmouth. 


Webster  Jos'ah,  Hampton. 
Winslow  H  ,  Dover. 
Willey  Isaaci  Rocljosler. 
IB  pas ;  94  chs ;  4  vac ;  1497  eom« 

9.  Plymouth  Association, 
Bailey  Kiah,  Thornton. 
Hale  J.  L..  Camptou. 
Puuchard  G.,  Plymouth. 
'J'einiy  A.  P.,  Hebron  &  GrolOB. 
Charles  Bolles,  unsettled  m. 
4  pas ;  1  an.  m;  8  chs.  3  vac ;  601 


10.  SuUiran  AsaodaUon, 
Brown  C.  M.,  Lemster. 
Clayes  Dana,  Meriden. 
Clary  J.  W.,  Coniish. 
Cooke  Phin ,  Lebanon. 
Gnisvcnor  M.  P.,  Acworth. 
Paine  Elijah,  Claremont. 
White  B.,  Washington. 
Woods  John,  Newport. 
Rowell  Thompson,  unsettled  in 
Israel  Newell,  candidate. 
8  iMs;  I  un.  rainj  1  can.;  3 
ens;  1100  com. 

11.   Tarmoorth  AssocieUion, 
Arnold  S.,  Ossipeo. 
Dodge  Joshua,  Moulloulx>ro'« 
Hidcfen  S..  Tarn  worth. 
Smith  D.  P.,  Sandwich. 
Willey  B.G.,  Conway. 
5  pas  i  6  chs ;  1  vac ;  458  com; 

12.   Union  Association. 
Aiken  S.,  d&  Barnard  i.,  Am 
herst. 

Bradford  E.  P.,  New  Boston. 
Burgess  A.,  Hancock. 
Child  Eben.,  Deeriii^. 
Danlorth  F..  Green^ld. 
Kingsbury  N.,  Mont  Vernon, 
l^awton  Jobo,  Hillsboro'. 
Merrill  N.,  Lyndeboroiigh. 
Richards  A.,  Frnnccstown. 
Savage  Thc»s,,  Bedford. 
Whiton  J.  M.,  Antrim. 
Wood  Henry,  Goflfsiown. 
Fisher  J.  P I  unsettled  m. 
Bradford  E.  G.,  /. 

13  pas }  1  UD.  m }  1 L.;  19  eha ; 
com. 


GsirxBAL  SvMMABT.    IQ  assocmtions ;   146  chnrehaa;  119  pastors;  7  oosattled  mialsten  and  eav^ 
didatas.    19t867  eommuaieaots.    663  addiiioDa  in  18^9-30. 

JV*«Cs.    Tan  or  more  of  the  ministan  ara  employed  as  stated  sappliee.    No  retams  from  17  eharoliae;^ 
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EPISCOPALIANS. 


The  clergy  of  thi<t  State  belong  to  the  Eastern  Diocese     The  State  Convention  meets 
on  the  first  Wednesday  in  August,  annually,    Mr.  Albert  Cadt,  of  Concord,  Secretary. 

Howe  J.  R.,  Ciaremont 
Leonard  Geo.,  Cornisti. 
MiniftarS}  8. 


Ballard  Ed.,  Charlc»inwn,  dec.  Chlt<(e  M.  B.,  Hi>pkinton. 
Burroughs  Cbarie't.  Portsmouth.  Fowie  Rtth.,  Holdeni«*sii. 
Blackaller  H-,  Somerswurtli.      Hale  Beiij.;  Pro/.f  Hanover. 


BAPTISTS. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Baptist  State  Convention  is  to  be  at  Hopkinton,  on  the  fourth 
Wednesday  of  June,  1831. 


].  Salishury  As$nciati€n,  1830. 
Bofwcll  J  A..  Bow. 
Carlton  M.,  Ho|ikii>ton. 
Ciark  Cak'b.  Piini6eld. 
Crockett,  C,  Grail  OH. 
f\i minings  E.  E.,  Salisbury. 
Davi!*  Jos  ,  Wean*.  Isl. 
Alarriiall  Jmi.,  Bradford. 
Merriam  J.,  DeerficM. 
NJIc«  Ash,  Wparp,  2iid. 
PiH'thorv  S..  tfuUoii. 
Richardson  P  .  Gilmanton. 
Robiiisnii  O.,  Salisbury. 
8tro»?  J.  E..  Guilford. 
Williamn  N.  W.,  a..»rord. 

14  ord.  min ;  15  ehhs ;  914  com. 

NpjiI  M#»ciiii|e  v!ud  Wed.  June, 
1831  r  at  North  Met'ting  House  in 
Sutton. 

t,  Portsmouth  Auociatum,  1830. 
Brown  J.  N.,  Eaceler. 
Cook  8aml.,  Brftutwood. 
Foaier  E.,  Dover. 
Harris  B.,  Newtown. 
Hutchinson  E  ,  tr.  Portnmooth. 
Caiioch  Georfifp,  Chester. 
Slow  Barou,  Portsmouth. 
Smith  Jos.. ».  Chester. 
Tewksbory  D.,  Newtown. 
7  ord.  nin;  S  unord.  min  ;  9  chhi; 
4  TSO.  ehba  ;  557  eom. 

Next  Meeting  at  Exeter.  1st 
Wed.  Oct.,  iSsi. 


3.  Neirport  Atsneiation,  1830. 
AIwI  a.,  u.  Gostieu. 

Adams  T.  B.,  Acworlh. 
Cohuni  J ,  Hanover. 
Hulchinimn  E..  Newport. 
Higbec  J.,  Alslead. 
Kendrit  k  H.,  Cornish. 
Mitrheli  E.,  HanoviT. 
Minor  Ezra.  l.enipKi«*r. 
Person  Ira,  Newport. 
Sf^amouH  Job,  New  l^ndon. 
Trary  Oren.  do. 

Tracy  Leon.,  CInremont. 
Williams  G.,  Cornish. 
12  nrd.  min;  1  unord. mia;  9  chs; 
1,195  com. 

Next  Meeting  at  Unity,  last 
Wed.  in  Aug.  1831. 

4.  Milford  Ag^wruidon,  1830. 
Ablxit  8aml.,  Londonderry. 

A I  wood  John.  New  Bo^tou. 
Brown  Caleb.  Wition. 
Everett  Saml.  Milford. 
Fletcher  Simon,  Chesuul  Hills 
and  Gofistown. 
Robiiison  Otin,  Hudson. 
Shute  C.  B.,  DuiMiable. 
Wejicoti  J.,  u.f  Duiiharton. 
Wilcox  Beta.  MaMin  VUl. 

8  ord.  min ;  1  unord.  mtn ;  19  ehs; 
761  com. 

Next  meeting  at  Wilton,  1st 


6.  fhthlin  AisocitiUion,  1829. 
Aldrirh  T.,  Swanzey. 
Ames  N.,  Washington. 
Elliot  Wm..  Mason. 
Fisher  D..  Fitzwilliam. 
Hale  Ed..  I^eeii«. 
Willard  E..  Dublin. 
Wilson  Tbos.  m.,  Fitzwilliam. 

6  oril.  min;  I  unord.  min;  15  okf; 

663  com. 

6.  Meredith  Associaiiorif  1829. 
Cbapin  P.,  Hebron. 
CobuniJ.,      do. 
Croekei  J.,  Sanbornton. 
DfMlge  H., »..  Hebron 
Evans  Gc«>ree.  New  Hamptcm. 
Fariwwonh  B,  F..      Do. 
Fol^iom  U,  Meredith. 
Fogg  P.  L..    do 
Lti\«-joy  P.. ».,  Hebron. 
Martui'M..  Sanbonitou. 
M'trhell  F^d.,  Hebnni. 
NichoUNoah.  Kumney. 
Pillsburv  S ,  Hebron. 
Taylor  Wm..  Sanliornlmi. 
Tripp  8  ,  Campton. 
Wheal  Josiab, «..  Hebron. 
Wheal  Joseiih,  Dorchester. 
Winter  E.  T., «.,     Do. 

14  ord.  min:  4  anoid.  mia;    15 
chha.}  l/)U9com. 


Wed.  in  Oct 


img  at 
.,  1831. 


GsHSKAL  SoMMAar.    61  ordsiasd  ministers ;  9  unordaioed  da ;  75  ehnrebes ;  5^379  coomanlcanCs. 


METHODISTS. 

Part  of  the  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  Conferent^    Next  meeting  at  Sandwich, 
N.  H.  June  22, 1881. 


New  Hampxhire  District. 
J.  F.  Adams,  Presiding  Elder, 
Bennett  S  ,  Salem. 
Bedee  C ,  Deering. 
Boardman  D.  I..  Ctixivgmy  Riv. 
Dow  J.  G.,  l>over. 
Eastman  B.  C,  Norlbfield. 
Howe  N ,  Gilmanton. 
Hinds  O.,  Amoskeag  Falls. 
Kelly  S.,  Concord. 
Ladd  N.,  Deering. 
Lovell  S.,  Portsmouth. 


Presbytery  of  Londonderry. 
Brown  Jon., ».  e. 
Bradford  £.  P  .  New  Boston. 
Cutler  Calviu,  Wiadbam. 

VOL.    HI. 


NorriH  S«,  Rochester. 
Newhall  M.,  Poplin. 
Smith  J.  G.,  PenilNToke. 
Sweit  J.,  Do. 

Sprague  K.,  LMimprey  River. 
Scott  Jonas.  Wanier. 
Slorrs  G  ,  Great  Falls. 
Wilbur  W.,  Eppii>g. 
Worthing  A.  H.,  uilammon. 

P^xrt  of  Plymouth  District, 
Asptnwall  N.  W.,  Landaff. 

PRESBYTERIANS, 

Holt  Peter,  Peterborough. 
Harris  Saml.,  w.  c. 
Mc  Gregore  O  ,  io.  r. 
Parker  Ed.  L.,  Uerry. 
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Cowen  C,  Bethlehem. 
DtiiiharOtis,  Laiidaff. 
Dustin  C,  Oxford,  6tc. 
Haaelion  J..  M^twn, 
Houghton  C  H  ,  Milton,  Sue* 
Laihrop  H.  W.,  Bethlehem. 
Lamb  C.,  Tulloni>oro'. 
Pt'ck  Wm.,  Haverhill. 
Way  N.  O.,  Alerideo. 
In  the  N«w  Hamp«hii«  and  Plyw 
roouih  Pislriett,  90  mia}  3,18(> 


Savage  Titomas,  Bedford. 
Whiion  J.  M.,  Antrim. 
9p«s;  llebhi;  1.479 


IM 


UNITARIANS. 


[p 


Abbot  Abiel,  PeiHboro'. 
Banwrd  Jf^r.,  AmkeriL 
Barnard  S.  A.,  Wilion. 
Crosby  J.,  Chartesiown. 


Gun  N«l.,  Dmntnhl^,  3d.  cb.  Soflivan  T.  R.,  Kmha. 

Loibmp  S  K..  Dover,  Xd.  cb.  Tttonias  M.  G.,  Concord. 

Leonard  L.  W.,  Dublin.  Wliitwell  W.  A.,  WaJpole. 
Parker  N.,  d  d.,  Porunnouih. 


Frkewill  Baptists.  There  are  sixty-seven  Churches  belonging  to  this  class  of 
Baptists  in  New  Hampshire,  61  ministers,  and  between  4,000  and  6,000  communicants. 

Christ-ians.  There  are  Chriiit-ians  at  Alton,  Andover,  Durham,  Guilford,  Enfield, 
Exeter,  Farmington,  Lee,  Madbury,  Milton,  New  Durham,  Northampton,  Ossipee, 
Plaintow,  Rumney,  Rye,  Sanbomton,  Strafibrd,  Stratham,  Wolfeboro'.  19  towns,  17 
ministers. 

FRiKif  Ds.  They  are  found  at  Concord,  Dover,  Epplnr,  Henniker,  GUmanton,  Le«, 
Pittsfield,  Rochester,  Sandwich,  Seabrook,  Unity,  Weare,  Wolfeborough. 

UNiyERSAi.i8Ts.  There  are  Universalist  Churches  at  Portsmouth,  Wasbingtoa, 
Lebanon,  Sprtnj^field,  Acwortb,  Charlestown,  Claremont,  Chesterfield,  Croydon,  Gilsum, 
Newport,  Plainheld,  and  other  places. 

Shakers,  at  Canterbury  and  Enfield,  Job  Bishop,  Elder. 

SAirpEMAKiAifs.    A  Society  at  Portsmouth. 

Romaic  Catholics.    Dover,  and  Claremont 


Wttmont 

Bennington,  the  oldest  town  in  this  State,  was  chartered  in  1749.  Vermoat  wm 
admitted  into  the  Union  in  1791.  Inhabitants  in  1790,  86,689 ;  in  1800, 164,466 ;  in  1810, 
217,896 ;  hi  1820,  286,764 ;  in  1880,  276,000. 

CONGREGATIONALISTS. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  General  Convention  is  to  be  at  Windsor,  on  the  second  Tues- 
day in  September,  1881.    Rev.  Thomas  A.  Merrill,  Middlebury,  Register. 

1.  WiudhaiH  AMtociuiUm.  Richnrds  John,  Wcodslo  k  N.  6.  Rutianti  AMSociation. 

Bate*  C,  Newfaiie.  Taylor  Prpstun,  Barnard.  Big^low  H.,  IMiddlelowo. 

Beckiev  H*.  Dnmmerston.  Tracv  Jm..  u.,  Windsor.  Childs  W.,  Piitsford. 

Cumrotngs  J.,  Dover.  Wbeoler  John.  Windsor  E.  Drury  Amos,  Fairhaven. 
Field  TlmcMliv,  WestminMerW.  Woodward  J.  W.,ii.,  Norwich  Flagg  Horatio,  Hubhardioo. 

Kimball  James,  Townscnd.  South.  FrCiiiciii  Daniel  D.,  B«*imoii. 

Mc  Gee  Jour.,  Rrauleboro'  E.  10  pat;  9  on ;  13 obhs;  939 «om.  Higley  Ne|w>ii,jt.,  CaslleioD. 

Newton  E.  H.,  Marlborough.  ........ 

~-         -  —    -  4.  Mcntmhtr  A»socvitum. 


Pitman  B.  H.,  PutiM»y. 
8agf^  S.,  Westmiiist«^r  E. 
8iark  J.  1^.,  Bralileboro'  W. 
l*u(l«  James,  Wardsboro' 
Wrtgfal  J.,  Wilmington. 
Wooil  Tbos.  H..  liBlifax. 
10  pas ,  90  ehbs  ;  9,188  eom. 

S.  Orange  ABtociation. 
Boyter  Cbaft.,  t.  «.,  Corinth. 
Clark  M  P.. «.  «.,  Washington. 
flarkM.  P^/. 

Lenvtu  H.  P., «.  :,  Strafford. 
Mc  Kren  S..  Bradford. 
Noble  Calvin,  Chelsea. 
Perry  Clark.  Newbury. 
Smttn  A.,  t.  t.f  Verdure. 
7  pas;  1  He;  MB  oomM. 

3.  WmdMor  AiiMieieHitm. 
Convene  Jan.,  Weaihersfield. 
Delano  Sami.,  Hartland. 
Ooddard  Baml.,  Norwich  N. 
Haien  Austin,  Ha"<nrd  N. 
Marsh  Ab.,  ac,  Reading. 
Manh  Jos.,  Pomfirei. 


French  J.  W.,  Barre. 
Jones  Henry,  Cabot. 
Thatcher  Jos.,  Marsh  field  and 

Plain6eld. 
Warren  D.,  Walerbory. 
Wright  C,  Montpelier. 
Kinne  Jon.,  l.f  Piaiiifield. 
Swift  Warren,  /.,  Bethel. 
5  pas; 9 lie;  I7ehht;  1,185 eom. 

6.  Atldutm  AMMociaHom, 
Baxter  — — ^  m .,  Bristol. 
Brown  B..  •».,  Weybridge. 
Bushnell  Jed.,  Coritwair 


Ingrabam  Ira,  Brandon. 
Knapen  Mason,  u.,  Sudbury. 
Kellogg  S.,  Orwell. 
KnAf)en  M.,  Woict  Haven. 
Martiiidale  S.  Tinmomh. 
TiMenL  L.,  Rutland  W. 
Walker  Charles,  do       E. 
11  pat ;  9  no;  Uehhi ;  1,561  eom. 

7.  OrleanM  A»tociatkm. 
Case  Lyman, «., Coventry. 
Chapin  W.  A..Crafl8bury. 
Chandler  A.^ardwick 2d. cb. 
Clark  J.  S.,  Morgan. 
Curtis  Otis  F.,  Irasburg. 
Kelk^  E.  W.,  Albaiiv. 


Bates  Joshua,  d.  d.,  m.  Middle-  lioomis  J.  N.,  v..  Hardwick. 

burv.  Lamb  Silas,  v.,  WesiiiekL 

Fttk  Joel.  Monkton.  Mason  R  ,  Glover. 

Fowler  W.  C, «..  Middlebary.  Simpson  Thos.,  Barton. 

Hough  John, «.,  Middlebury.  Twilight  A.,  Browuington. 

Level  Ali'xander.  Vergeooes^  "*     '      ■••"    ■ 
Morton  D.  O.,  Shorenam. 


Mrrrill  Thos.  A.,  Middlebary. 
Shiuherd  John  J.,  m.,  do 
Yale  Calvin,  Charioue 
Spas;  4 an;  17ehhs;  1,906 asm. 


Rockwell  Danl.,  v.,  Morristown. 
9 pea;  4  on;  10 obhs;  970eoak 


8.  North  WeM»m  AMtockHaiL 
Bailey  Pbin.  E ,  Berkflhira. 
DonuD  E.  H.|  SwamoD. 
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GocidlNm  J.  F.,  WiDiston.  Bomap  U.  C,  Chm«!r. 

Kingriley  P.,  UixleHiii)  Itl.  Cmiiioii  F.  C.  Ludlow. 

Lynn  Asa,  u.,  (iraiid  isle.  Cto<Hlniaii  K.  W.,  Springfield 
Manh  James,  D.  D.  « ,  Bur-  Morfran  S.,  We«toii. 

linKlon.  Ri'an  Petrr.,  v.,  Ludlnw. 

Pamwlt-e  Sim.,  Westford.  Smik^v  N  ,  w.,  Springfield. 

Raufilow  G.  W  ,  Cambridge.  Woodworlh  — -.  Ludlnw. 


Rnhinaon  S.,  Fairfax 
RobioanH  S..  u.,  Miltoo. 
Sroit  John.  F.iMi8burg, 
Smiih  K.  Durliiijg^on. 
Smith  H  ,  Jerirbu  lit. 
Smuh  W.,  St.  Albaut. 
Sioart  A.,  EMez. 
Torrpj  Jns..  m.,  BurlingloD. 
Wonsler  Benj.,  Fairfield. 


6  pas. ;  3  an. ;  0  ebhs ;  706  eon. 

10.  CaMema  AuociatUm. 
Boardman  E.  J.,  Danville. 
Clark  M  P.  ly  WajdiingtoiL 
Olineii  Jer.,  Luiienliurgh. 
Govan  Andrew,  Barnet. 
Hall  Tboii..  Walerford. 


Gritwold  John, «.,  Pawlei. 
G«iddaid  J.  B.,  «  .  Wiiihall. 
Jacktoii  Wm.,  Dorset. 
Steele  Joseph,  Caatleion. 
WiUw  David,  Ru|iert. 
5  pas. ;  9  uo. ;  U  cIm.  ;  1^96  ooa. 

12.  Rftyaitcn  AuociatioiL 
Baamm  Snmuel.  Shamn. 
Biofl^cti  Daniel,  RaiKkJph. 
Davw  Jfiel,  Williamitlowii. 
EaMniflu  Tihon.RAiKlolph. 
HurllHii  Salmon,  Ro<*beflter. 
NieholH  Ammi,  Braintree. 
PniiK>us  JuKiiu,  PiUnfiekl. 


Jnhnwni  Jaa^.  S}.  JnhoRburjr,  Sd.  Swill  W.,  1. 1 ,  Bethel. 

""  Suddard  Jnhn,  *.  r,  Kingaton. 


Ware,  A.  S..  a..  Montirnmery.    Tenney  S  G.,  Lyndon. 
13 pea.;  Sao.;  SBehht.;  WOeoia.  Worresitef  L.,  Pfarham. 

7  pas.;  1  L.;  15  tha. ;  1,144  «om. 
9   Black  River  As$ociatwn. 
Averv  J<ihn  A.,  Flymoath  and  1 1 .  Ptnrld  AMtocialim. 

BriJirewaier.  Andermii  Jaincn.  MancheNter. 

AniM  S  R.  Cochrane  S.  Poultiiey. 

GavaaAL  BvMMAar.    13  aMociailont;  9K)  ehurehM;  7ff  dMtitottt  chnrebat;  110  Mttled  auaisian; 
SSaaMUlad;  10  lieraiiataf;  17,s06  eoniDanieanu ;  OBJadditioot  1889— aa 


Vo-e  Gilman,  Storkbridge. 
WilliMon  D.  H.,  Tuuhridie. 
Wafllihurit  A  C,  R(»valton. 
Wild  Daniel,  BriKikfield. 
llpu.;9on. ;  13cbb«.;  ltl63csom 


EPISCOPAUANS. 

Tlie  General  Conyentkm  meeti  on  the  last  Wedneiday 
Woodatock,  Secretary. 


BroDMon  A  bra.,  Maiicbetier. 
Chaae  Carl«un,  Belkiwi  Falls. 
Clap  Joel.  Woodstock. 
Ormne  Silaa  A.,  Middlebory. 


].  Pari  of  Leytim  AMtociatian. 
Bruce  MatMfield.  Guillitrd,  Sac. 
Burkliii  Beij.,  do 

Carpenter  James,  Readsboro'. 
Fialier  Samuel,  Halifax. 
Gambell  Jos.,  Wardiboro'. 
Huotley  Joua.,  Dummerstoo. 
Howe  Fhin.,  Newfane,  Sue. 
Lansb  Amb.,  Wbitingham. 
Maon  James,  Dover. 
Wellman  Imac.  Putney. 
BUB  10 :  ehs  19;  com  800. 

S.   Vemumt  AtMrvdion. 
Naat    meeting   at   Fonltnoy  kt 

WadnMday  Oci  1831. 
ArnoM  A  ,  Pouhney. 
Dooliule  Jared.  / ,  Middletown 
Dodge  J.  A.,  Ferrikburgb. 
Pii^k  P.  B.  /..  Moukmn. 
Grpen  Henr%*.  Shorebam. 
Green  Joel  H.  /.,  Pitbifnrd. 
Goodeuougb  E..  Orwell. 
Hendne  D.,  Bristol. 
Hiiiehiniioii  Wm.,  Hubbardtoo. 
Han  H.  J.,  Coniwall. 
Hurtbut  E.,  Wevbridge,  tftc. 
Merriam  J..  Bridnort. 
Peck  J.,  West  Clarendoo. 


M'Donald  Lewis,  Sbelburne. 
Hard  Annou  B.,  Slielfkw. 
Horton  Wm.,  Windsor. 
Naab  Sylvester,  Su  Albans; 

BAPTISTS. 

Procter  H.,  Rutin  nd 
Reynold  L  J.,  Middletown, 
Smith  E  B.  Pouliney. 
Siorrs  Wm.  l..  Addison. 
Sawver  R.,  West  Haven. 
pas.  14 }  L.  4;  ehs.  85 ;  eooL  liTBO- 

3.  Bam  Aitodalionf  1829. 
Allen  A.,  Stockbridge. 
Hovey  S..  Chelsea. 
Kimball  W.,  Barre. 
Parker  Jame4,  Sliaron. 
Sanborn  E.,  TouNbam. 
Spaulding  'l\,  Thcttord. 
6  ittio ;  13  ehs ;  524  ooin. 

4.  Danriih  Auoeiationf  1829. 
Cbeny  M  ,  Derby. 
Dajfgett  Naih.,  Derby. 
Downs  N.  H.  /..  Troy. 
Davisnii  Silas,  Passumpsic. 
Fisher  Lewis,  Luiienburgh. 
Grow  Marvin,  Greensboro'. 
Idf  John.  Coventry. 
6  pas ;  1  L. ;  17  elis ;  ^9  eom. 

5  Fair/iefd  Anonaivm,  18S9. 
Arthur  Wm.,  FairfiekJ. 
Bennel  Daniel.  Richmond. 


in  May.    Rat.  Jobl  Clap, 

Perkins  Wm.  S.,  Arlington. 
Sabine  James,  Bethel. 
Shaw  Sam.  B.,  GuiUbrd. 
miaistars  ISk 


Cole  father.  Cnosburgh. 
Hayfbrd  J  P.,  Johnston, 
liigraliam  C.  Esiea. 
Meara  R.,  Swanton. 
Sabin  Alvin,  Georfria. 
7 pas;  90 ehs;  9,073 


6.  Woodstock  AMMoeiaiwn,\?S!^. 
Bkxxl  F.,  Rockingham. 
Elliot  Jos.,        Do. 
Ely  R.  M.,  Springfi«^k]. 
Freeman  J.,  Cavendish. 
Grow  Timothy,  Hart  land. 
Howard  L.,  Windsor. 

Kingsbury -,  Windham. 

Lel>«nd  ARmn.  Cliesier. 
Lam«on  S ,  Windsor. 
Manning  Joel.  AiKlover. 
Packer  Daniel,  Ml.  Holley. 
Pierce  Sam.,  Londonderry. 
Page  F.,  /.,  Ludlow. 
Row  M  ,  /.,  Hartland. 
Sweet  D.,  GraAon. 
WoodlHiry  T.,  Chester. 
13  pas;  3  L.;  18cbs;  1339 


OaaaaA i.  8vMM4ar.   56  miaistars ;  8  lisaotiales ;  105  ebwebas ;  8,478  eemmaaieants, 

METHODISTS. 

Meeting  of  the  New  Hampshire  and  Vermoat  Conference  at  Sandwich,  N.  H.,  Juno 
2^1S8L 

1.   Viermmt  DiHrkL  Caboon  Cbas.  D..  Athens.  Cusliman  Holms,  Winchester. 

Hot!  Bairf.  R.,  i^re.  AUcr.         CoHaHiiZMvh,       Do.  Dailv  F.  T.,  BrookfieM. 

^j..      n ^^^.         ^       .      ,   ^      ..  Fuller  J.  M.,  m..  West  River. 


SS!ic9r3ay/W.,WestRjW.   Conflsiiiig  J.f iSlerwkh. 
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F«y  Ariel,  RocheHJ^r. 
Granger  C  .  Norwich. 
Harcliiif  C.  R  ,  Ncmvicb. 
Jitrdeii  G.,  GcMlien. 
Kimhall  Win..  Rcichcstpr. 
Kidder  A.f  Winchesirtr 
Levitigs  C.  VV.,  Weaihersfield. 
Masmn  Elijah,  Rofhititer. 
Newhall  Rich  ,  Gailford. 
Nason  Jtthii,  Bmok6eld. 
Puliiam  G**o.,  Unity. 
Putnam  R.,        Do. 
Kice  E.  A.y  Athens. 


Sioddard  W.  H.,  Weaihersfield. 
Srinder.'on  Mnttes.  Weston. 
TwucheU  Z<'b..  Gusheu. 
W.lcox  W.,  Claillaiid. 
Woolley  H.  J.,  Do. 

2.  DintriUe  Distrid, 
E.  Wells,  Prf.  Elder. 
Bakor  Jos.,    Corinth. 
CHmpbell  Jas.,  Do. 
Cutler  !?l«  H.,  Crafi.<8bury. 
Cn>.sby  G.  F.  Do. 

Currier  J.,  Lyndon,  dCrC. 


Caiw  M.  G.,  Cabot. 
Demiii^  R.  H  .  Barre. 
F.iirbitiik  G.  W  ,  Danville. 
H^ath  Ab«U,  Moreiowa. 
Manning  E.  T.,  Cabol. 
Prige  Ent>s  G.,  Troy. 
Pork  ins  J.,  Lvnrloii. 
Scott  N.  W./Chelsea. 
Scarriti  J.  A.,  Barre. 
Scoti  KliKha  J.,  Barton. 
Smith  John,         Do. 
Tt'inph'ion  James,  Monipelier. 
44  preaeheri }  8,577  members. 


Tn  addition  to  the  three  denominations  mentioned,  there  are  a  few  societies  of  Freewill 
BaptjstSj  Chnst-ians,  Reformed  Methodists,  and  Universalists.  We  believe  there  is  no 
Unitarfao  3ociery,  except  the  one  in  Builiogton,  of  which  the  Rjv.  Geo.  G.  IngeraoU  is 
joinister. 

General  Summary. 
Ckht.       De$.  ckh*.       /*«#.       Unt.  min.    Lieen. 
76  no  35 
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The  tenltory  of  Massachusetts  comprised,  for  many  years  after  its  first  settlement, 
two  separate  colonies,  styled  the  Plymouth  Colony,  and  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 
The  first  English  settlement  that  wa<)  nMide  in  Me«v  England,  was  formed  by  101  persons, 
who  fled  from  religious  persecution  in  England,  landed  at  Plymouth  on  the  22d  of  Dec. 
1620,  and  laid  the  fouQdadon  of  Plyoiouth  Colony  and  of  the  Congregational  C*hurches  of 
tills  country.  The  settlement  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Say  was  commenced  at 
Salem,  in  1628^  Boston  was  settled  i^  1630,  In  1792  the  two  colonies  were  united. 
Population  in 

17M,        378,787  1820,        628,287 

X800,        422.376  1830,        610,014 

18^0,        472,040 

The  State  contains  an  area  of  78,000  square  miles.  The  nuinber  of  inhabitants  to  a 
square  mile  is  seventy  eight 

CONGREGATIONALISTa 

With  some  exceptions  the  Orthodox  CongregatSonalf  sts  are  united  lo  a  General  Asaoda- 
tfon  which  meets  annually  in  the  month  of  June.  The  next  meeting  is  to  be  at  Taunton 
on  the  fourth  Tuesday  in  June,  1881.  Rev.  Thomas  $ir£i«i«>  D>  D,,  North  Brookfield, 
Secretary, 


1.  BtrhMre  AtfoevOiim. 
Bradford  James,  ShefBeld. 
Bun  S^  Great  Barrington. 
Ciapp  E.,  New  Marllx>ro\  S.  P. 
Dwight  E.  W.,  Richmond. 
Dow  Jos.  W.,  Tyrinrham. 
Dfirrance  G<wdon,  Windsor. 
Field  David  D.,  Siodcbridge. 
Goodwin  Harley,  New  Bfari- 

bciro',  N.  P. 
Oa\'lord  M.  C,  W.  StockbrWge 
Gndley  R.  W.,  William^lown. 
Hayden  Gardner,  Egremont. 
M>ker  Henry  B„  Lanesboro\ 
Hyde  Alvan,  d.  ».,  Lee. 
Jetinings  Eben..  Daiion, 
Lm  JooailianjOUs. 
Mills  Jon.  L.,  Becket 
Cttiepfuxl  Sunl.,  i>.  n.,  Leiio*^ 


Shaw  N..  Stockbridce,  N.  P» 
Tappao  H.  P.,  Pittsfleld. 
While  L.evi,Sandisfield. 
Yenmans  John  W.,  Adams. 
21  pastora  ;  3  vaia.  ch«;  4,14D  coai. 

S.  MouataJn  Auocudion, 
Brewster  Jos.  M.,  Peru. 
Clark  8a<il,  Che«t<>n 
Hal  lock  Mnses,  Plain6eld. 
.H«tUfy  Wm.  A.,  Htnadaie. 
Hawks  Roswell,  CummingtoiL 
Holmes  I  \ewy  B.,  Ooshea. 
Knight  Caleb,  Washiu^o. 

Pom^roy  J.  L.,  Wonhington. 
Waters  Isaiah,  Chesterfield. 
Woodbridge  B.  R.,  Norwich* 
IJpastws;  6S9COOV 


3.  FranHin  AMaociation. 
Bradford  M.  B.,  MoQtague. 
Clark  BenJ.  ?.,  Buckiatid. 
Cro^y  Daniel,  Conway. 
Grout  Jona.,  Hawley,  1st. 
Heory  Caleb  S.,  Greenfield,  Sd. 
Loomis  Areias^  Coleraio. 
Miller  Moses,  Hedth. 
PackardTbeo.,i>.D., ;    flbel- 
Packard  Theo.  Jr.,     >    bame. 
jSanford  James,  Giil. 
^hopard  Thomas,  Ashfiold. 
TSlfstnn  WaltSf  Charleroont, 
13  pactorf  j  5  vac.  phi ;  1,567  com, 

4  Hampthirt  Central  Auodatiim. 
BaUs  L.  P.  cell,  p.,  Wbi»i«^ly. 
Boi«s  Aru>mas,  tto.  Hadtey. 
Coibura  Jooas,  L^yemu 
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C^cilcmiin  Ljmnn,  Belchertown 
Clarke  Tt* riiu«,  Deerfield,  8. 
Chapio  Horace  B.,  colL,  Wesl- 

hamploD. 
OouM  Viiuion.  South  Hamptoo. 
Griawokl  P.,  S.  Hadley  Canal. 
Humphrey  n.,  D.  D.,  AiDbenl, 

Coli  Cb. 
Hum  Wm.  W..  Amhersl  N. 
Hale  Etioch,  Westbamptoo. 
Lord  Henry,  Willianuburg. 
Moody  Eli,  Grauhy. 
Prati  Levi,  Haitield. 
Perkinn  Nathan,  ir.,  Amherst,  E. 
&>encer  i.  8.,cev/MNi>nhampion. 
'r»yk)r  James,  Sun<ieriand. 
WeJU  Rufus,  Whaielev. 
Washburn  BUiyal,  Amiierst,  Ist. 
Williiaon  Pavson,  Easthampton. 
Williams  Sokfmon,  N.  Hamplou. 
2a  pastors ;  3  rae.  ehs;  3^743  com. 


Maltby  John,  Sutlon. 
Pratt,  Miner  it.,  Ward. 
Rcukwood  Elisba,  Westboro'. 
Searle  MmtesC ,  Grafton. 
WiKMJ  Benjamin,  Upton. 
Williams  Abiel,  Dudley. 
Upas;  ivme.}  l,l:uQoni. 

0.  Worenter  Central  Auoaa" 

Hon.  1829. 
Allen  Georv**,  Shrewsbury. 
Bardwell  Horaiio.  Holdrn. 
Boardman  J.,  Weitl  Boyl&ton. 
Clark  Josiah,  Rotland.* 
Conani  Gaius«  Faxlon. 
Gay  Sami.  Hubbardston. 
Miller  R.  A.,  Worcester  Isl. 
Nelson  John,  Leicester. 
NewhallE.,Oxft)rd  1st. 
Russell  8am.,  Boylsion. 
10  pastors;  1^90  com. 


ScJirle  Joseph,  Stoneham. 
8tedni.s  8a mi.,  Be<llord. 


6.  Hampden  Association.  10.  South  BStddleatx. 

Baker  Joel,  Granville  Middle.     Bucklin  S.  P.,  Bast  Marlboro'. 
Cooley  Tim.  M.,  do.     East,        Pitch  Charles,  Holliston. 
Clarke  Dortu,  Blaudtord.  Kellogg  D.,  d.  d.,  Pramingham 

Clark  L.  W..  Wilbraharo,  S.  P.  Mimre  Martin,  Natick. 
Ely-Alfred,  Monson.  Plielps  Amos  A.,  Hopkinlon. 

Hyde  John,  Wiibraham,  N.  P.   Soothmnyd  D.  S.,  Concord  2d. 
Hays  Stephen,  W.  Springfield  Smith  Levi,  E&«(t  Sudbury. 

Jreland.  Trask  G.,  co//.,  Pramingham. 

HaseD  Reo.fdo.  Agawam,  See,  8  pastors;  600  eom. 

KiMpp  Isaac,  Wesifield. 

(Xigood  S.f  D.  D.,  Springfield.  11-  Middlesex  Union, 

Fbnenix  Alexander,  Springfif  Id  Brown  Hope,  Shirley. 

Cbiekopee.  Chickrriiig  J.  W..  Fitilton. 

Vermilye  T.  E.,  W.  Springfield.  Cashing  .^s  R..  Boxborougb. 


Wricht  E.  B..  Ludlow. 

j3  pas. ;  6  va«. ;  9,700  oom. 


Camp  Alitert,  Ashby. 
Chaplin  Oavid,  d.  d.,  Grotoo. 
Pisher  Geo.,  Harvard. 
Howe  James,  Peppercll. 
Luce  Leonard,  wiestford. 
Payson  PhiNips.  Leomiiisten 
ToM  John,  ccdL,  Groton. 
Talbot  Wm.  K.,  Dtmsiable. 
Upas;  Ivae;  1,089 oom. 

12.  Euex  Middle. 
Braman  Isaac,  Rowley. 
Barbour  L  R.,  Newbury,  By- 
field. 
Dimmiek  L.  P.,  Newborjport. 
Eaton  P.  8.,  Amesbury  W.  P. 
Fitz  Daniel,  Ipswich  2d. 
Holbixxtk  Willard,  Rowley  1st. 
KimbaU  Daxid  r.„  Ipswich  1st. 
Miltimore  Jas.,  Newbury. 
Perry  Gard.  B.,  Bradford  £. 
Sawyer  Benj.  Amesbury  E. 
Wrii^u  H.  C.,  West  Newbury. 
Withiugton  I  .eon.,  Newbury. 
IS  pas ;  S  rae ;  1,192  oom. 

13.  Andoi^er  Associaium, 

Albro  John  A.,  Chelmsford. 

Blanchard  Amos,  Lowell  1st. 

Bennett  Jos.,  Wobum. 

Badger  Milton,  Andover  S. 

^fTgin  Jacob,  Tewksbury. 

Eastman  Jac.  W.,  Reading  N. 
8.  Harwumy  Association,       Emerson  Reu.,  South  Readiiur. 
Barker  Natbl.,  South  Mendon.    Jackson  Sam.  C^  Andover  W. 
Crane  Mm,  d  d.,  Northbridge.  Pierre  Syl.  G.,  Dracut  West. 
Herrick  Osgood,  millbury.  Reynolds  P.,  Wilmington. 

Hohaaa  David,  Douglass.  Reid  Jared,  Reading  South. 

*   *      '^         %  UxbndgOr         SewaU  Sami.,  Buriti^;loii, 


6.  Brookfield  Association. 
Bond  Aivan,  Siurbridge. 
Catlin  Oren,  V[eHtm. 
Cooke  Panooi,  Ware,  East. 
Foot  Joa.  L,  Bfxwkfield,  1st. 
Fiske  John,  New  Braintree. 
Hixoo  Asa,  catf.,  Oakham. 
Packard  Levi,  Spencer. 
Park  Jaaoo,  Sootbbridge. 
Reed  Agustos  B.,  Ware,  1st. 
Soell  T.,  V.  D.,  N.  Brookfield. 
Stone  Micab,  Brookfield,  Sd. 
Storrs  John,  Barre. 
Tomlioson  Daotel,  Oakham. 
Tupper  Martin,  Hardwick. 
V^  Joseph,  Brimfield. 
Wilder  John  Jan.,  Charlton. 
Wan  Jos.  K.,  Palmer. 
17  pastors ;  SI)410  com. 

7.  Worcester  North, 
Cbickering  Jos^  Pbillipston. 
Clark  Eber  L^Winchendoo. 
Maun  Cyrus,  Westminster, 
Perkins  Geo.,  Ashhumham. 
Putnam  R.  A.,  Fitchburg. 
PhUHps  Alonzc,  Princeton. 
Perkins  E.,  Royalston. 

7  pastors  ;  1^1  oom. 


14  pus }  1  VAC.  eh ;  3,335  Cfun. 

14.  Haverhill  Association,  1829. 
Beard  Spencer  P.,  Methtieu. 
Eaton  Petrr.  u.  d  ,  Boxlord  2d. 
Hoadley  L.  Ives,  Bradford  W. 
Merrill  Jos.,  Draiiit. 
Porter  E.,  d.  d.,  Theol.  Sen. 

Aiidoter. 
PheifMi  Dudley,  Haverhill. 
Stevens  — — ,         do.        E. 
Welch  Mo.ses,        do.        N. 
8  pas;  1  vac;  895  comm. 

15.  Sal fm  and  Vicinity, 
Braman  M.  P  ,  Danvers,  ist. 
Cleavelaud  John  P.,  Taberiiacle, 

Salem. 
Crowell  Rolien,  Essex. 
Cowles  Geo.,  Danvers,  2d. 
Dana  Samuel,  Maiblehead. 
Emerson  Brown,  Salem,  3d. 
Kmersou  Sam.  M.,  Manchester. 
Pelt  Jos.  B.^  Hamilton. 
Jewett  David,  Gloucester, 6th. 
M<'Rwen  James,  Tt»pi>field. 
<  Mipbant  David,  Beverly,  Sd. 
Rock  wood  Otis,  Lvon,  1st. 
Speny  Eben  P.,  Weuham. 
13  pastors;  1,965  com. 

16.  Stiffotk  North  Association, 
Adams  N.,  coU.,  Cambrid^,  1st. 
Beecher  L.,  D.  d.,  Bowdoiu  St., 

Boston. 
Bates  James,  cotf.,  Newton,  Ist 
Blagden  Geoi^e  W.,  Salem St.^ 

Boston. 
Demond  Elijah,  Lincoln. 
Pay  W.,  D.  D.,  Charlestown,  Ist. 
Holmes  A.,  v.  D.,  Cnmbridge,lst.. 

Harding  dewall,  Waltliam. 
Homer  J.,  d.  d.,  Newton,  1st. 
Jeuks  Wm.,  D.  o..  Green  St., 

Boston. 
Warner  Aaron,  Medford.  2d. 
H^icfi«r  B.  B.,  D.  D.,  Okf  Souths 

Boston. 
13  pas  i  1  vae.  eh  {  1,800  com. 

17.  Suffolk  South  Associaium. 
Brown  J..  D.  D.,  Pine  St.,  Boston. 
Bui^ss  Eben.,  Dedham.  1st. 
Bigelow  Asahel  G.,  Walpole. 
Pairchikl  J.  H^  South  Boston. 
Green  Sami.,  Essex  St,  Boston. 
Greenleaf  J.,  Mar.  ch.,  Boston. 
Noyes  I'homas,  Needham. 
Park  Harrison  G.,  Dedham,  S. 
8  pas ;  1  vac ;  1,474  com. 

18.  Nor/oik  Association, 
Brigham  D.,  East  Randolph. 
Bent  Josiah.jr.,  Weymouth,  N. 
Oxlmaii  J., D.  u.,  Dorchester,  Sd. 
Curtis  J.,  Sliarcm. 
Gay  Elien.,  Bridgewaler. 
Gile  Samuel,  Miiion. 
Howland  P.  P.,  Haitson 
Hitchcock  Calv^  Randolph,  1st, 
Huntington  D.,  N.  Bridgewater. 
Matthews  Lyman,  Braintree  S. 
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Picket  Alton,  Cohanell. 
Perkiiiii  Jobma,  W«*yiiK»uih,  4ec. 
SmifnrdB.,  E  &W.Bri(lg««wa(er 
Saaibrd  D.,  Vil.  ch  Diirchetter. 
Sinrrt  Kirh  8  ,  Bminlree. 
Shc>kk>»  Luiker,  EAflkia. 
16pm;  9  vm;  1^ 


19.  TounfpnJp  FirMty. 
A  ndnM  Thomas,  Berkley. 
Cnhb  A  Ivan,  Taunton,  W. 
Oomminn  Pretloti,  Dicbioo. 
Coilw  Philip,  N.  MidrfMwro'. 
MaiAif  Enuhu,  Taamon. 
RaynMMid  8t«fMn,  AsMHiet. 
Smith  Thoa.  M.,  Fall  River. 
Shaw  John,  Middlehnro^  Sd. 
Saiiftird  Enorh,  Raynbam. 
Vernon  Thna.,  RehohoUi. 

10  pasion ;  544  coon. 


20.  Old  Colony  Ataadatkm. 
Bi|;«low  Jon.,  R<K4ic8(er,  Ist. 
Cobb  A..  Do.        Sd. 

Oibb  OhW,         Do        4ch. 
Eaton  Wm.,  MtdHleboro'. 
Gould  Wm.,  Fairhaven. 
Hoimn  Syl    New  BediM. 
Horton  P.,  DartnM>uth 
Not!  SamufOL  War«ham. 
PiatRted  I.,  RoHiesli^r,  3d. 
Opaatora;  1,091 


SI.  Filgrim  AMonatiem. 
Barrett  Joshua,  PIvmouth,  3d. 
Cbaae  Plummm*,  Cfarvcr. 
Dexter  Elijah,  l*lymp(oo. 
Fraeman  Fred.,  nymoutb,  9d. 
Salter  John  W.,  Ringston. 
Smith  Ethan,  Hanover. 

6  paatora;  438000. 


SI  BatnMohU  AMweiaikm. 
Baile^r  8t<*pben.  Tiuro,  Ist. 
Cognwi*!!  Naih'l^  Yamnouth. 
Davis  Timothy,  Wellflrel. 
Fish  Phiiieas,  Marsbpee. 
Harlow  Wm.,  8.  BariMtabU. 
Hunn  D.  L.,  Sandwich,  *iA. 
Pratt  Enoch,  W.  BanuMable. 
Raymond  8.^  Chatham.  Isi. 
Saiiftirri  J«»hn,  Drnuis  South. 
Shaw  Philander,  Eastham,  liL 
Turner  J»hn,  Orleans 
Woodbury  Benj.,  Falmouth. 
Pas.  19;  van.  ahs.  S;  ooaii.  1,735. 


OanaAj.  Sumkaat.   98  assodations ;  963  pastors;   99  vaeaat  ohorehss;  37/n9  eomsBoakaatai 

PRESBYTERIAN& 

JVa6y^'y  tf  NfwbutrfporL    Dana  D.,  d.  d.,  Newbaryport.    Perry  Gardner  B.,  Bradlbrd  EL 
This  PrashTtary  baloofi  to  the  Fitch  Charle  ,  HolliMon.  Pmudfit  John,  Newburyport. 

Bynod  of  Albany.  Miltimore  James,  Newbuopoft.  WiUiama  Wmam,  Salem. 

Campbell  Geo.  W.,  MiUbory.     Phillips  Aloino,  Prioceioa.  0  pastora;  919  aoi^ 

CONGREGATIONALISTS, 

JVM  towneettd  iDtfA  <Ae  Chneral  jStiociatiaru 

Probably  from  120  to  140  in  Che  following  list  are  to  be  considered  as  Unitifiatt  Gon- 
gregatiooalists ;  a  cooaiderable  number  are  Ordiodos  Cod^gationalistBy  though  hot  eon- ' 
neeted  with  the  General  Aaaociation. 


I.  Suffolk  Cottnty. 

A^gt  Horaiio,  Chelsea. 

BarrHi  Samuel,  ISih  Ooog.di , 
Bc«ion. 

Channiiig  Wm.  E.,  D.  D.,  Fed- 
eral St.,  Boston. 

Capeo  Lemuel,  Hawea  Place 
CO ,  South  Boston. 

Emerson  R.  W.,  Sd  ch.,  Hano- 
ver St ,  Boston. 

Frothingham  N.  L.,  Cbaoncy 
Place,  Boston. 

Freeman  Jnmes,  D.  D.,  King's 
Chafiel,  Boston. 

4>anneit  Eara  S.,ooU.,  Federal 
St.,  Boston. 

<3reenwood  F.  W.    P.,   eoU., 
Kinjr's  Chapel,  Boston. 

liOwell  Charles,  D.  d.,  West  ch. 
Boston. 

Mott  Melliab  I.,  So.  Cong.  ch. 
Boston. 

Farkman  Francis,  North  ch., 
Hanover  St.,  Boston. 

Pierpont  John,  Holli!)  St.  do. 

Ripley  G.,  Purchase  St.    du. 

Young  Alexander,  jr.,  So.  ch. 
Summer  St.,  Boston. 
15  mill. 

S.  Etsfx  County, 
Brazer  John,  S^lem. 
Rrigfff  Isaac,  Roxfiird. 
Bartieit  John,  MaHtlehead. 
Barlow  D.  H.,  Lynn. 
Cdlman  Henry,  Salem. 
Damon  David,  Amenhory. 
Flint  .James,  d.  d^  Salem. 
Hftdrath  Hosea,  Gloucester. 
LaottWdEan,  Nvwbnryport 


Loring  Bailey,  Andover  North. 
Milton  C.  W.,  Newhar>'port. 
Prince  J.,  LL  D.,  Saleati. 
Robinson  Eben.,  Beverly. 
Sew<«ll  Chas.  C,  Da  avers. 
Thayer  i^hris.  T.,  Beverly. 
Upham  Chas.,  co//.,  Salem. 
17 


9.  Mnddlfotoc  OsMiCy* 
Alden  Seth,  Marlboro'. 
Allen  Wilkes.  Chelmsfonl. 
Austin  Daniel,  Brighton. 
Barry  Wm.,  jr.,  Lowell. 
Basrom  E.  L.,  Ashb^. 
lirins  CbarlcA,  Lexington. 
Clarke  Ainos,  Sherburne. 
Francis  Convers.  Watertown. 
Field  Joanjh,  Weston. 
Goodwin  H.  B^cotf .  Concord. 
Gannett  Thos.  B ,  Cambridge. 
Green  James  D^         Do. 
Hurlbut  Rufus,  Sudbury. 
Hedge  F.  K..  West  Cambridge. 
Lawrence  N ,  Tyngshomogh. 
Muzxey  A.  B.,  Framinghan. 
Newell  Wm.,  Cambridge. 
Ripley  Samuelj  Waltham. 
Randall  Ephratm,  Wesiford. 
Ripley  Ezra,  d.  d  ,  Concord. 
Robinson  Charles,  Groton. 
Sibley  John  L.,  Stow. 
Shedd  Marshall,  Aetna. 
Stetson  Caleb,  Medford. 
Thompson  Jas.  B ,  Natick. 
Ware  H.,  D.  D.,  CoU,  c^,  Caa»> 

bridge. 
Whitman  Bernard,  Waltham. 
Walker  Jatnes.  Charleatown. 
Whitman  Naihl., 


White  Wm.  H.,  Littleton. 
Wight  John  B.,  East  Sudbury. 
31  miD. 

4.  Plymouth  CoMty, 
Allya  J.,  D.  u.,  Daxbury. 
Alien  Morrell,  Pembroke. 
Broc»ks  Charles,  Hingham. 
Cole  Jonathan.  Kingston. 
Crafts  E.  C,  E.  Bridgewnior. 
Deane  Samuel,  Scimate. 
Goltisbury  J..  N.  Bridgewatar. 
Hodges  K.  M.,  Bridge  water. 
Jewf  It  Paul,  Scituate. 
Kendall  Jas.,  D.  i>.,  Ph'mouth. 
Kent  Beniamiii,  coll.,  Duxbuiy. 
Leonard  Elijah,  Marahfiekl. 
Parris  Martiu,  Do. 

Richmond  Aliel,  Halifax. 
Richardson  Jos.,  Uiogham. 
Reed  J.,  D.  D.,  PIvmoiith. 
Sliaw  John,  Middielioniugb. 
Thomas  Neliemiah,  Scituate. 
Thomas  DaiiteL  AlNiigiou. 
Whitmore  B^rlymnuih. 
Whitney  N.  B.,  Hiugham. 
91  nin. 

5.  BritUd  CowUy, 
Baroey  J.  O..  Seekonk. 
Brigsrs  Ricuard,  MiiHsfield. 
Clarke  Pitt,  Norton. 
Dewey  Orville,  New  Bedford, 
Ferguson  John,  Alllehorough. 
Gusnee  Abraham,  Dighiou. 
Hamilton  Luiher.  l^auuiou. 
Hopkius  A  T.,  Pawtucket. 
Williams  Thos.,  Attleborougfa. 
lOmfa. 


1 


tasio 


6.  Bamtiabk  Comty. 

Goodwin  E.  S.,  Sandwidi. 

Herwjr  Hemy.  BanvitaMe. 

SteaHBi  Darnel  M.,  Deaniti, 

State. 

Bartlev  —^-f  Chilmark. 
Bayliw  F.,  m.  to  M^tu,  fidgar- 

lown. 
Maxnn  Sl^yt^a,  NaiHofket. 
Martin  Job  H.,  Ed^mlowii. 
SwiA  6^  P.,  NautaelMi. 
5aNB. 

8.  NtirfeUt  Camay , 
Bailey  I  jither^  Medway. 
Emmfins  N.*  D.  i).,  Franklin. 
Fisk«  F:iiaha,  Wrenlham. 
Flag;^  John,  Roxbary. 
Flint  Jaritb,  Cobassett. 
Gray  Thomas,  d.  i>.,  Rovhury. 
Harris  T.  M.,  D.D.,  DordMtstar. 
Ide  Jacob,  Medway. 
Kendall  James  A./Med6eld. 
l^maon  A  Ivan,  Dedham. 
Pierce  John,  D.  D.,  Brookline. 
Portw  E..  D.  D.,  }  R^-fc,,-, 
Potnam  Georgel  J  K<»WMy. 
Park  Calvin,  d.  d.,  StongbloB. 
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Pierce  WlHard,  FoidMiro'. 
Ritchie  Wm.,  Needbani. 
Ricbmood  E,  D.  D.,  t>orcbefter. 
Stearns  W.  L.,  Stoughton. 
Saiij^fT  Ra4|>h,  i>over. 
Storer  J  P.  B.,  Wnlpok. 
Smalloy  Rlam  .cntf..  Franktio. 
ThHcber  Mnaes,  WrRnlham. 
Whitney  Peter,  Qoincy. 
While  John,  Dedham. 
94niin. 

9.  WoreeMter  Cmmfty. 
Allen  Isaac,  Bolton. 
Bancroft  A.,  D.  n.,  Woroetter. 
Baldwin  A.  C,  Berlin. 
Blauchard  1.  H.  T.,  ilanrwd. 
Connnt  Abel,  Leominster. 
Clark  Sarol.,  Princflon. 
Dofffett  Simeon,  Mendoo. 
HillAloiizn,  cott.,  Worcester. 
Hubbard  Eben.,  Luiienboi^. 
Joneti  Abner  D.,  Hubhardstoo. 
Lincoln  Samner^  Gardner. 
Lincoln  Calvin, ^r.,  Fitcfaboinf. 
Lon{^  David,  Milford. 
Noyes  Geo.  R.,  Rrookfield. 
Osgood  Peter,  Sterling. 
Thayer  N.,  o.  P.,  Lancaaier. 
Turner  Edward,  CSiariioii. 


Thompana  James*  Bafm. 
Wellinf^tfin  C,  Tpmpleton. 
Wailcau  Rob.  F..  Berlin. 
Willson  Lather,  Petersham. 
Wokoit  Wm.  do. 

ft) 


10.  HampMrt  Camty. 
Blodgeit  Jos.,  Graenwidi. 
Bmwn  Kfaen«*aer«  Pmiwott. 
Patrick  Jos.,  toil.,  Greeaurieh. 
3nua. 

IL  Hampdm  Cauntu* 
Peabody  W.  H.  O.,  SpriiigfiekL 
Smith  Heman.  West     do. 
Snio. 

It.  Frmklm  Camtu. 
Bailey  Winthron,  Gn<«o6eld. 
Clagget  Wm.,  Wendell. 
Fessenden  Jnhn,  Deerfield. 
Harding  Alpheos,  New  Salen. 
Hosmer  Geo.  W..  Northfieid. 
Rogers  Tim.  F.,  BernardslM. 
Smith  Preserved,  Eowe. 
Smith  Preserved,  jr.,  Warwick* 
Saia. 


ToTAU— 160  ministers  in  the  preosdlog  lisL 


EPISCOPALIANS. 

Right  Rev.  Alezakdxr  Y.  Griswold,  D.  D.  Bishop  of  the  Eastern  Diooeee»  and 
Rector  of  St  Peter's  Church,  Salem.  The  ConveotioD  of  the  Eastern  Diocese  meets  on 
the  last  Wednesday  In  September ;  Rev.  Thkodorc  Eosoif ,  Lowell,  Secretary.  The 
Massachiisetts  Convention  meets  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  Jime ;  Rev.  Thomas  W. 
CoiT,  Cambridge,  Secretary. 

Baory  Alfred  S.,  Newton, 
BlaisdaleSUas,  Ashfield. 
Blake  John  L.,  Bnstim. 
Boyle  Isaac,  Dedham. 
Coit  Thomas  W..  Cambridge. 
Cutler  B.  C,  Quincy. 
CktMwt>ll  Wm.,  Boston. 
Doaae  Geo.  W.,  do. 
Eaton  Asa,  d.  d.,  do. 
Edsnn  Theodore,  LoweO. 


Everett  James.  Muensrher  Jos^  Nonhamploii.. 

Fennf-r  John  P.,  Charleslown.     Paiker  R. C.  C. 
Gilbert  S.,  Great  Bornngton.     Potter  Akmeo.  Boston. 
Goodwin  D.  L  B.,  Sotton.  Potter  Wm  T.,  Quincy. 

Haskins  George  F.,  Boston.        ""  '      '      •'    -* 
Hicks  Galen,  Taunton. 
Humphrey  A..  Lnnerfioro'. 
Jarvis  Samuel  F.,  D.  D. 
Jones  Lott,  Clappville. 


Price  Jm.  H.,  Boston. 
Strong  Titos,  Greenfield. 
Wells  E  M.  P.,  S<ioth  BosNNi. 
West  John,  Bridge  water. 
Witbingion  Wm.,  Dorchester.. 


Moras  James,  D.n.,  NewbaiyportWolGoit  Calvin,  Hanover. 


L  Botl&n  0AM9oewiioB» 
Ban  Harvey,  Boston. 
Briggs  Avery,  If  akien. 
Collier  Wm.,  Boston,  Editor, 
Curtis  MiMs,  Med&eld. 
Chase  Irab,  Prof,,  Newtoo. 
Cheney  Moses.  Littletoo. 
Cooant  T.  J.,  /.,  Chariestown. 
Cbasa  Peier,  Weiertown. 
Cooper  J.  B.,  /.,  W.  Cambridge. 
Driver  Thoa..  Dedham. 
Driver  Jos.  M.»  Brookline. 
DooeNan  J.  W.,  L,  CasAbridge. 
GraAoo  Jos.,  Newton. 
Hague  Wou,  Boston,  1st 
Harris  Cd.  N.,  ChaHestown. 
Jackson  Henry,  Charlestown. 
Jacobs  Bela,  Cambrid^ 
Snowies  Jas.  D.,  Sd  MsNm. 
Ltncoln  E^  /.,  Beston. 
Lsvsfell  Wm.,  Roibory. 


BAPTISTS. 

Malcom  H.,  Fed.  St  Boston. 
Nelson  Ebeo^;.  W.  Cambridge. 
Peak  John,  Boston- 
Ripley  Hen.  J.,  Pro/.f  Newton. 
Ropes  Tim.  P.,  Weston. 
Sandc^rson  A.|  Littleton. 
Sbaip  D.,  D.  D.,  Ch.  St.  Boston. 
Train  Chas.,  Framingbam. 
Williams  E.S.,  Boston. 
Wade  Beqi.  C,  Woburo. 
Wright  Calvin.  /.,  Wobum. 
Weston  J.  E.,  Cambridge,  fd. 
S7Bia;  5L;  SBehs;  a^eom. 


Going  Jonathan,  Worcester.. 
Green  John,  Leicester. 
Harrington  Moses.  Sutton. 
Kenney  Silas,  Spencer. 
Morse  Appleton,  Westboroii|^ 
Newton  Calvm,  Bcllingbam. 
Parker  Carleioo,  Soutbboro*. 
Paine  John,  Ward. 
Sampson  Abisha,  Harvard. 
Sibley  Clark,  L.  Sutton. 
Walker  John,  Holden. 
Woodbury  John,  Nonhboro.^ 
13aiin;3l.;  18ohs;  1,7M( 


t,  Worenler 
Andrews  Elisha,  Templetoo. 
Boomer  Job  B.,  Sottoo   and 

Douglass. 
Converse  Otis,  GrafUw. 
Fisher  Abiel,  W.  Boylslon. 
Forbosh  Joii.  £.,  Southboroiigh. 


S.  WMeU 
Burttank  Aaron,  Shittesbui7. 
Briggs  Isaac.  Athol. 
Fitu  Ruftw,  L.  Leverett. 
Goddaid  David.  Wendell. 
Merriam  Asaph,  Warwick,  Ste* 
ManhaU  ThST,  AthoL 
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[Feb. 


Moniague  E.,  Sunderland,  dtc. 
INeIs4»ii  .S  S.,  Ainh«*rsi 
Ksiiui  'i'hoiiifis.  New  So  lorn. 
SlicpliPixIsiin  Jithii,  Allml. 
KinioMiiM  8aiii(i(*l,  KoyHlstoo. 
10  min  ;  1  L ;  8  cba;  787  com. 

4.  Beriuhire  Associatum^  18^9. 
Bearii  Au^u^ius;  Pi(t>fieid. 
Busbwell  — ^,  Adams. 
Hall  Ira,  Tyrin^liam. 
Jfirkiioii  A)»rahHin,  Hinsdale. 
Keye^iC.  B.,  Adams. 
Rpmiiiei(>n  B.  F ,  Uavoy. 
Sinidii  bdw'iii.  Lebaitou. 
Swewt  E.,  Cheshire. 
6  min  ;  J4  cha  ;  844  com. 

5.  Old  Cdony  Association. 
All<*n  John,  Kingxion. 
Balinrd  J..  Barnsi<ible. 
Boweii  Wm.,  Harwich. 
Benson  Caleb.  Abiiiglou. 
Brijr^  E.y  MiddleHoru'. 
Curiifi  D  ,  A  billion. 
Gi>>soii  J  B.,  Pembroke. 
Hall  Jeremiah,  Sciiualc. 
Kelly  Jeremiah,  Middleboro'. 
Laihrou  Davis,  ChaUidm. 
Morse  Winthrop.  Orleans. 
Ilarchant  ^— ,  Brewsier. 


Medberry  N.,  Middlehofo% 
PuiiiRin  n.,  Marshfield. 
14  min;  17chs;  1,109  cum. 

6.  SaUm  Asioeiaiion,  1829. 
Adiam  8..  Marblebead. 
Baru:ibv  James. 
Balxrock  Kufus,  jr.  Salem. 
Bolles  Lucius.,  D.  D.,  Cor.  8ec., 

Boston. 
Curtis  R.,  Gloucesier. 
Freeman  E.  L..  Lowell. 
Grosvenf>r  C.  P.,  Salem. 
Hall  W.  W..  Melhuen. 
Hill  8.  P.,  Salem. 
Kcelv  George,  Haverhill. 
Kimball  Charles  O.,  Melhuen. 
l^eoiiard  Geo.,  Salem. 
Miles  Asa,  E.  Haverhill. 
Piirkbursi  J.,  Chelmsford. 
Tajfg'an  R.,  Beverly. 
WingOlis,  Billerica. 
WesU'otl  Isaac,  Tyngsboro'. 
Wilmarth  E.,  Rowley. 
Wanie  Jos.  A.,  South  Reading. 
19  min ;  19  eht ;  2,4t)0  com. 

7.  Stttrhridsre  Association,  1829. 
Archibald  H.,  Belcherlown. 
Burt  E.,  Hard  wick. 
Boomer  James,  Charlton. 


Chase  John,  Braokfield. 

Codding        ■. 

Hunt  John  M. 

Leonard  Z.  L.,  Sturhridgs. 

Loomis  Hubbeii.  Dudley. 

Parker  A.,  Souihbridge. 

9  min;  13chbs;  898 com. 

8.   Westfield  Association,  1829. 
Andrews  Eras.,  MiddleBeld. 
Barrett  l*bos.,  Springfield. 
Branch  N.,  Do. 

Bridget  J.  F.,  South  wick. 
Clark  .\maxa.  Russell. 
Case  Anihony,  Springfield. 
Convers  Grafton. 
Child  Isaac. 

Day  Ambrose,  Westficld. 
Goodnouffh  J.  R.,  Whately. 
Grant  John,  Chester. 
Kingsley  S.,    Do. 
Keyes  Calvin,  Conway. 
Martin  Orra,  Goshen. 
Pease  David,  Conway. 
Root  Silas. 

Todd  Asa,  Cbnsterfield. 
Turner  C.  A.,  Blandfbrd. 
Wright  David,  Cummington. 
Willard  Bern.,  Northampton. 
Willard  F.  A.,         Do. 
SI  min;  17ebs;  1^343 com. 


BouMAmr.    8  associations ;  110  ministers}  199eharcha8;  12/S80  communicants. 

METHODISTS. 

Part  or  the  New  England  Conference.    This   Conference  holds  its  next 
meeting  at  Springfield,  May  18,  183 L 

I.  Boston  JHstiHct.  SpauldiiigR.,  Lynn  Common.    Li vsey  W.,  New  Bedford,  &c. 

E.  Hyde.  Presviing  Elder.  Stocking  S.,  Andover,  dtc.  Merriit  T.,  Do. 

Bonney  I ,  Boston.  Stone  Wm.  R.,  Truro.  Porter  J.,  Do. 

Brown  Tbos.  G.,  Martha's  Vine.  Sione  G.,  Eastham,  &x,  Pickering  G.,  Easton,  Sue, 

Steele  J.,  Do.  Scott  E.  C.,  Northbridgo. 

Spaulding  N.  S.,  Falmouth.         Virgin  C,  Easton,  Sk. 

Sunderland  L.  R.,  Weym'ih,  &c. 

Spaulding  N.  B.,  Dorchester.       3.  Part  of  Springjidd  District, 

Taylor  E.  T.,  Mar.  ch.,  Boston.  O.  Scoii,  Presiding  Elder. 


Brownson  H.,  Barnstable. 

Blake  E.,  Provincetown. 

Burrill  J.  T.,  Maiden. 

Bli&s  J.  J.,  Saugus. 

Barker  D.,  Marblehead. 

Boiitecou  J.  C,  Charlestown. 

Easterbruok  R.  D.,  Sandwich.    Upham  F.,  Sandwich. 

Holway  A.,  Marshfield^  6lc.        Wright  S.  O.,  Maiden. 

Kibbey  £.,  Martha's  Vmeyard.  Wiley  E.,  Lynn,  Wood  End. 

Kinsman  A.  B.,  Newhuryport.    Waitt  Aaron,  Gloucester. 

Lamliord  B.  F.,  Wellfleet. 


Thatcher  H.,  Harwich. 


Lummus  .A.,  Roxbury. 

Lindxey  John,  Nantucket. 

Maffii  J.  N.,  Boston. 

MuHge  Enoch,  Duxbury. 

Merrill  A.  D..  Lynn  Common. 

Noble  C  ,  Barnstable. 

Otlleman  B.,  Cambrid^. 

Richardson  — ,  Weymouth,  &c.  Emerson  W.,  Harvard. 

Ramsdell  Wm.,  Pembroke.  Fillmore  D.,  Needham. 

Sarsent  A.  D.,  Newbary,  &c.    Harlow  L.,  Harvard. 

Sannorn  Jacob,  Ipswich.  Jenuison  J.,  Needham. 

OairaRAL  Subckart.    71  preachers;  8,300  memben. 
Unx  VERSA  LISTS.    There  are 


Bradley  E.,  Ashburnbam. 

Davis  S.,  Wtlbrabam. 

Fisk  W.,  D.  D.,  Principal  Wu. 
Acad.,  Wilbraham. 

Foster  John,  JnH.,    Do. 

Haskell  J.,  Granville. 
S.  Part  of  Proridenct  Districi,  Harris  H.,  Gill. 
Avery  E.  H  ,  Lowell.  Hull  Salmon,  Orange. 

Binney  A.,  l^aunton.  King  D.  S.,  Brookfield. 

Bates  L.,  Easton,  6ce.  Knight  J.,  Northampton. 

Benton  S^      Do.  Mayo  H.,  Ashburnbam. 

Barstow  Wm.,  Fall  River,  &c.  Otis  E..  Granville. 


Culver  David,  Rochester. 


Pierce  Thomas  C,  Springfield. 
Sizer  F.  W^  Brookfield. 
SutheHand  G.,    Do. 
Stoddard  J.,        Do. 
White  H.  H.,  South  Hadley. 


8  societies  in  Suflblk. 


8 
9 
6 


cc 

€€ 


Essex. 

Middlesex. 

Plymouth. 


8  societies  in  Norfi>Ik. 
2        "  Franklin. 

1        "  Hampdaft. 


Shakers. 

SWEDENBOROIAlfS. 

in  Massachosetti. 


2  societies  in  Bristol. 
5        "  Barnstable. 

I        «  Nantucket 

11        *•  Worcester. 

Total,        46. 

There  are  societies  at  Shirley,  Harvard,  Tyringham,  and  Hancock. 

There  are  receivers  of  the  doctrines  of  Swedenborg  in  24  tewni 


tSSH.]  •■uaioos  BBinainiAtiMn— MNKBOTtcoT.  SOI 

Uliotre  Kjsflantv. 

The  settlement  of  this  State  was  commenced  at  Providence,  in  1636,  by  the  celebrated 
Roger  WUKams,  a  muftister,  who  was  banished  from  Massachusetts,  on  account  of  his 
religious  opinions ;  and  in  1638  the  settlement  of  ttie  island  of  Rhode  Island  was  begun 
by  William  Coddington,  John  Clarice,  and  others.  Number  of  square  miles,  1,860.  Popu- 
lation in  1790,  68^25 ;  in  1800,  69,122 ;  in  1810,  76^31 ;  in  1820,  88,959 ;  in  1830, 
97,226. 

CONGREGATIONALISTS. 

The  Congregationallsts  of  Rhode  Island  are  united  in  an  Erangelical  Consociation* 
which  meets  annually  on  the  2d  Tuesday  of  June.  The  next  meeting  is  to  be  at  Newport, 
on  the  2d  Tuesday  in  June,  1831. 

Brown  Oliver,  South  Kingston.  Kingr  — •,  Tiverton.  Patten  W.,  D.  O.,  Newport,  1st. 

Barker ,  s.  «.,  Slatertville.  Lewis  Isaac,  Bristol.  Waterman  T.  S.,  Providence. 

Beecher  Wm.  H..  Newport.  Patrick  J.  H., «. «.,  Barrington.       Min.  10 ;  ohs.  10 ;  earn.  l,00a 

Hopkins  Asa  F.,  P<iwtucket.  Payne  E.,  Little  Compton* 

BAPTISTS. 

H^rrwi  Association,  Church  P.,  Providence.  Wilson  Jona.,  Warwick. 

Benedict  David,  PawtQcket<  Gall  E.,  Tiverton.  WaylRnd  F.  jr.,  d.  d.,  Prtt,  B. 

Bird  W.y  Foxborough.  Phillips  W.,  Providence.  VnirersUv,  Providence. 

Cboales  J.  0.«  Newport.  Pattisnn  R.  E.,   Do.  Weaver  Caleb. 

Caswell  A.,  Providence.  ShurtliffF.,  Pawtucket.  19 min;  16ebs;  9,600  eom. 

METHODISTS. 

Part  of  New  Ensland  Confe-  Kilburn  David,  ProvidencCi  Tucker  T.  W.,  Portsmouth,  &e. 

rtnctf  Sf  o/Prociiunce  District,  Paioo  Nathan,  Warren,  &c.  Webb  D.,  Little  Compton. 

J.  A.  MerrilL  Presiding  Elder.  Paiue  Benj.,  Cumberland.  Walden  H.,  Warren,  &c. 

Bidwell  Ira  M.,  BristoL  Taylor  Amesa,  Warwick.  10  preacliejs ;  1,100  m«m. 

Heath  S.,  Newport,  &c. 

EPISCOPALIANS- 

Alden  Charles  H.,  Bristol.  Crocker  N.  B.  d.  d.,  Providence.  Tall  Geo.,  North  Providence. 

Bristed  John,  Do.  Fuller  Samuel,  Jr.,  Do.        Wheaton  Salmon,  NewporL 

Barge  Lemuei,  North  Kingston.  Hathaway  G.  W.,  Warren.  8  mia. 

Sabbatakiaivs.  This  sect  of  Baptists  observe  the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  instead 
of  the  first,  as  the  Sabbath.  The  first  church  was  formed  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in 
1671.  A  few  years  since  there  were  about  1,000  communicants  in  Rhode  Island.  There 
are  a  few  churches  of  the  Six  Principle  Bapdsts,  so  called ;  perhaps  8  ^urehes  and  800 
members. 


eonnectCcttt. 

The  territory  of  Connecticut  originally  comprised  two  colonies,  ConuectidUt  and  l^ew 
Haven ;  the  first  settled  in  1636,  the  last  in  1638.  Square  miles  in  the  State^  4/674. 
Population  in  1790, 237,946 ;  hi  1800,  251,002 ;  in  1810,  261,942 ;  in  1820,  273,248 ;  in 
1830, 297,726. 

CONGREGATIONALISTS. 

The  neict  meeting  of  the  General  Association  is  to  be  at  Say  brook,  on  the  third  Tues- 
day of  June,  1831.    Rev.  Calvin  Chapin,  D.  D.,  Wethersfield,  Rocky  Hift,  Secretary. 

I.  Hartford  North  Asmcicftion.  Ga3'lord  Flavcl  S.  vn,.  Hartland.  Kobbins  Francis  L.,  Enfield. 
Bartleti  Shebael.  E.  Windsor.    Gay  Ebcnezer,  Suflteld.  Rowland  H.  A.,  Windsor,  1st. 

Banleit  John,  Windsor,  Win-    Hawes  Joel,D.  D.,Hartrord,  1st.  Roberts  B..  /. 

tonbury.  Hooker  Horace,  tm.,  Hartford.    Spring^  Samuel,  Hartford,  N. 

Busbnet)  Han'ey,  Farmington,    Hempsted  John  A.,  iot.,    Do.     Turner  W.  W.,  vn..  Hartford. 

Norlhinrion.  Hubbei  Horatio  N.,  /.  Whelpley  S.  W.,E  Windsor^  Isfv 

Burt  Enocn,  tm.,  Manchester.     Linsley  Joel  H.,  Do.   2d«  S4  min ;  3 1. 

Brinsmade'li.  N.,  tm.,  Hartford.  Lioslev  Ammi,  Hartland,  E. 

Crosby  8.,Granby, Turkey  Hills.  Mclean  Alien,  Simsbury.  Sf.  Hartford  South  AtsocuOXm. 

Fortef  1.1.  /.,  EaM  Hartlaiid.  Perkins  N.,  d.  d.,  Hartrord,  W.  Allen  J.,  Glastenbary.  Easib'v. 
Ferry  AHolpbus,  >  ii--,u„j  -nr  Porter  N.,  n  D.,  Farminirton,  Isl.Brace  J.,  Wethersfield,  New'n. 
Gaykud  Nath*i.   \  ^^^^^^f  ^'9ot\Jtr  I.,  Graoby,  SelmT  Brook. CogsweU  J.,  Beriim  N.  Britain. 
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Chapin  C,  D.  D.,  Welherafield,  Goodaell  D.,  L.  East  Haven. 

Rocky  Hill.  HiofldHie  CharU»  J.,  Meridian. 

Cram*  /.  R.,  Middleiown,  Ul.      Hovey  S.,  /.,  Fro/.  Amherst  Col. 
Goodrich  S.,  Beriiiu  Worlb'n.    Lawtou  S  ,  un.,  Uudlt^y,  Masa. 
Leaven  worth  AhiM*r  J..  Brutol.  Meicali' David,  MadiMm,  N. 
Noribnip  B.  F.,  Manchester.       N«>eji  M.,  Braiiiord,  Northfield. 
Ogdeii  D.  L.,  Southiugton.         Noyes  James,  Walliiigfbrd. 
Rohhiiifl  R.,  Berlin,  Ken$iiirton.  Noyps  J«inie8,  jr.,  MiddletowD; 
Riddell  S.  H.,  Glw^eitbury,  Ist.      Middlefieid. 
Rohiusion  E.,  /.,  Soatbington.      Root  Judiion  A.,  Branford,  N. 
Tenney  C.  J.,  d.  d.,  Wetliers-    Shepanl  Samuel  N.,  Madisoa. 

field,  1st.  Smith  David,  d.  d.,  Durban. 

Tyler  Ekl  R.,  Middletown,  S.    Whiting  Jtisepb,  Cheshire, 
l^pliff  Stephen,  Middletown,    WbitnioreZolva,  Guilford,  N. 

westfield.  Ward  Stephen  D.,  /.,  Macbias, 

Talcoit  Harvey,  Chatham,  Ist       £.,  Maine. 


Williams  J.   L.,  Middletowo, 
Upper  Houses. 

IGmin;  IL 


17  mjo ;  4  L 


5.  New  London  Association, 
Austin  David,  Bozrab,  Isl. 
3.  New  Haren  West  Anoeiation.  Alden  Abisbai^  ,  Montville. 
Ailing  Abraham,  toi.,  Hampden.  Austin  David  B.,  /.,  Merwicb. 


Bacon  L.,  New  Haven,  1st. 
Boardman  C  A.,  Do.    8d. 
Brown  Abmbam,  Oxford. 
Brav  John  E.,  Prospect. 
Bal()wia  Abraham  C.,  l. 
Clark  John,  im.,  Milford. 
Chesnut  D.  D.,  /. 
Day  Jeremiah,  d.  d.,  i.L.  d. 


AyerJ.jr  ,tm.,Slonington,  N. 
Baldwin  B.C.,im.,  N.  liaven. 
Bliss  Selh,  Griswold,  ^. 
Bull  Edward,  Lebanon,  Ist. 
Collins  Aug.  B.,  Preston,  1st. 
Cone  Salmon,  <.^olcbester. 
Ellis  S.,  jr.,  /.,  Dundaff,  Penn. 
Everest  Cor.  B.,  Norwich,  Ist. 


jprec.  Y.  CoU ,  New  Haven.    Hcminway  D.,tfn.,  Norwich. 
Dwi^bt  Sereno  E..  ttn.,  Prin.     Hyde  Charles,  Norwich,  3d. 

of  Oiftmiasium,  N.  Haven.       Hyde  Eli,  Salem. 
Filch  ET.  T.,  d.  n.,  Prof.  N.Hav.  Jewett  S.  D.,  Griswold,  1st. 
Francis  Jantes  H^  /.  LaiKlfear  R.,  Montville,  Ist. 

Goodyear  G.,tm.  GaiQet,N.  Y.  Mc  Ewen  Abel,  New  Loudon. 
Gelston  Maltb^,  jr.,  L  Mitchell  Alfred.  Norwich,  2d. 

Graves  Horatio  N.,  /.  Minor  Nath.,  t«f.,,Stonifcgton. 

HubbelS.,  Hamdeu.Mt.Carmel.Nelson  L(>vi,  Lisbon.  Isl. 
Hawes  P.,  Woodbridge,  Amiiy.  Nott  Saml.,  d.  d.,  Franklin,  1st. 
Hickock  Henrv  P.,  L  Phtnncy  Barnabas.  Lisbon,  2d 

Howe  Sainuef,  I  Ripley  Kra>tus,  Lebauon,  3d. 

Jocetyn  S.  S.,  N.Haven,  African.  Sirong  Jor.,  d.  d.,  Norwich,  Ist. 
Lee  Samuel,  L  Tutile  Timothy,  Gntlon,  Ist. 

JMerwin  S..  N.  Haven,  U.  Soc.    Vaill,  Herman' L.,  Lyme,  E. 
Murdock  J.,D.  D  im.,  N.Haven.  Waldo  Daniel,  Lebanon,  2d. 
Mead  Mark,  im.,  Middlebury.      Wbillexev  Joseph,  Siouingtoa. 
Mitchell  John,  /.  Waldo  H..  vn.,  Griitwold. 

North  8..  /.,  Prof,  HmilU»  »nin.;  1 1. 


Co//..  Clinton. 
Nichols  John  C,  L 
Pinneo  BezalceL  Milford. 
Parsons  H.  A.  Orange,  Milford 


6.  Fairjiefd  West  Associtxtion. 
Buffett  Plau,  Greenwich,  Stan- 
wich. 


Smith  E.  G.,  vn.f  Ogdensburg,  Ronney  William-,  New  Canaan. 


N.Y. 

SwiA  Zepbaniah,  Derby,  1st. 
Thompson  Charles,  Derby, 

Humphreysville. 
Train  Asa  M.,  Milford,  2d. 
Taylor  N.  W.,  d.  D.,Pro/.  Yale 

Coll.,  New  Haven. 
Whiimore  Wm.  H.,  I. 
Whittlesey  William.  /. 
83  mia :  13  L 


Benedict  Henry,  Norwalk. 

Burton    Nathan,    Ridgefield, 
Ridgehury. 

Balden  W.,  tat.,  New  York. 

Davis  Thomas  F.,  Fairfield, 
Greensfarms. 

Dean  Henry,  ttn..  Stamford. 

Fuller  Henry,  Stamford,  N. 

Freeman  Naib.,  Weston,  Fair* 
field,  N. 

Hunter  John,  Fairfield,  1st. 
4.  New  Haven  East  Association.  Hai^ht  Sylvanus,  Wilton. 
Atwater  Jason,  tm.,  Hamden.     Lewis  I.,  D.  u.,  un.,  Green- 
)  oardman  W.  J.,  North  Haven,     wich. 
Ball  D.,  if  South  Carolina.         Morse  Benaiah  Y.,  un.,  Fish- 
Dodd  Stephen,  Eaat  Haven.  kill.  N.  Y. 

Dutton  Aarc*n,  Guilford,  1st.       Noyes  John,  tm.,  Weston. 
Gillett  Tim.  P.,  Branford,  Ist.    Plait  Ebenezer.  Darien. 
Goodrich  C.  A.,  Pro/,  Y.  C,    Ripley  Heackiah,  d,  D.,  im., 
Jfev  Haven.  GraejisfBrmt. 


Smith  Daniel,  Stamford,  liL 
Selleck  Charles  G.,  /. 
Wilcoi  Cbaunc,  Greenwich,  N. 
19  mio. ;  1 1. 

7.  Faxr/eld  East  Association.. 
Blalcbibrd  John,  Bridgeport. 
Brundage  Abiier,  Broukfield. 
Bcrrtlell  Jena.,  un.,  Reading. 
Crocker  Daniel,  tm.,  New  Fair- 
field. 
Hew  it  Nath.,  d.  d.,  Bridgeport. 
Jones  Daniel,  Munroe. 
Kant  James,  Trumbull. 
Lee  C.  G.,  tm.,  Fairfield. 
Leavitt  J.,  un.,  New  York. 
Mitchell  William,  Newtown. 
Puudersou  Thos.,  Huuiington. 
Rood  Alison,  Daiibury,  l»i. 
Robbius  Thomas,  Sirailbrd* 
Rood  Hemau.  New  Millord. 
Ufibrd  Hezekiah  G.,  /. 
14  mio. ;  1  L 

8.   Windfiom  Aasoeiatioit, 

Atkins  Elisba,  Killingly,  N. 

At  wood  Ahsou  S.,  Mansfield,  Isk 

Andrus  Jared,  am. 

Backus  Samuel,  Woodstock,  N. 

Cleveland  R.  F.,  Windham,  1st. 

Crampton  Ralph  S.,  un.,  Wil- 
li ma  ntic. 

Chute  J.,  i.j  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Dow  Daniel,  I'hompaon. 

Day  Israel,  tm.,  Killinrly. 

Edson  Ambrose,  tm.,  firooklynr. 

Fowler  Oren.  Plaiiifield. 

Filch  Chas..  Pomfret,  Abington. 

Fisher  J..  Windham,  Scotland. 

Fuller  William,  Hampton. 

Gmsvenor  Mason,  /.,  Mansfield. 

Jud.>iou  Pbiio,  Ashiord. 

Lane  Otis,  VoluiiUiwn,  Sterling. 

Lyman  E.,  tm.,  Woodstock. 

Pfatt  Denuiii,  Canterbury. 

Porter  James,  ttii.,  Asbrord. 

Rose    Israel  G.,  Cauierbury, 
Westminster. 

Spragiie  Daniel  G.,  Hampten. 

Torrey  R.,  Ashford,  Eastford. 

Underwood  A  Ivan,  Woodstock. 

Wood  L.,  Ashf'  rd,  Westfinxi. 

Whitmoie  R.,  Killfi^ly,  West- 
field. 

Weld  Ludovicus,  Fabius,  N.  Y. 
93  nhn.;  3  L 

9.  Litchfield  North  Association, 
Andrews  Wm  ,  Cornwall,  IsU 
Baldwiu  B.,  New  Hartford,  N. 
Beach  J.,  Winchester,  Winsied. 
Burt  Jairus,  Canton. 
Brinsmade  Peier,  /. 
Cowles  Pitkin,  Canaan. 
Clark  Azariab,  Celebmok. 
Carrington  George,.  Goshen,  N. 
Cowles  Henry,  L 
Case  F.  H..  Avon. 
Gridley  F.,  Sharon,  Ellsworth. 
Gould  Wm  R..Torrii)gton,  1st. 
Goodman  E.,  Torrington,  Tor- 

riiigford. 
Gaylord  Asahel,  im.,  Norfolk. 
Latfarop  Leonard  £.,  Salisbury. 


lesi.j 
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Jjonng  JoMph  B.,  t,  New  York. 
Marsh  Fred.,  Winrln*si«'r,  1st. 
Mills  Samuel  J.,  Torriiigton, 

Torriugfiird. 
Mill<*r  Joiiailian,  Burlington. 
Prptitice  Charles,  Canaaii,  lit. 
J'owers  Grant,  Goshen. 
Perry  I>avicl  L.,  Sharon. 
Perry  John  M.  S.,  /.,  Do. 
Smith  Walter,  Cornwall,  2d. 
Scranion  Crastus,  Barliogton. 
Taloott  Hart,  Wairen. 
Yale  Cyrus,  New  Hartford. 
Min.94;  1.4. 

10.  LUehJield  South  Association. 
Andrew  S.  R.,  Woorlbury,  S. 
Browiiell  G.  h.,       Do.       N. 
Camp  J.  E.,  Litchfield,  North- 
field. 
Couch  Paiil^  Bclblem. 
Qriswold  Darius  O.,  Walertown 
Gelston  Mallby,  Sherman. 
Hickok  L.  P.,  Litchfield,  Ist. 
Hart  Lather,  Piymoutfa. 


Harrison  Foadirk,  Roxbory. 
Hayvi  Gurdim,  Washington,  Ist. 
Pierre  (leorge  E.,  Harwmloii. 
l'ortf*r  William  S.,  Mnuroe. 
Robinson  H.,  vn.p  Guilford. 
Ra^i^nioiid  M.,im..Chaiham,N.Y 
ShtjimMn  T.  L..  Souihhury,  Ist. 
Williams  J.,  tm.,  Harwinion. 
Warner  Wvllys,  /.,  Northfield. 
Mia.  16;  LI. 

1L  Middlesex  Association. 

Bentlev  Charles,  Chatham,  Mid- 
dle Haddam. 

Case  Wm.,  Saybrook,  Chester. 

Colion  Chester.  Lyme,  1st. 

Hotchkiss  F.  W.,  Say  brook,  Ist. 

Hovey  A.,  Savlirook,  Pettiiiaug. 

Harvey  J.,  Colcheiiter,  West 
Chester. 

Hawes  Josiah.  Lyme,  N. 

.King  Asa,  Killingwortb,  N. 

Marsh  John,  Haddam. 

Parsons  Isaac,  E.  Haddam,  1st. 

Parmelee  D.  L.,  /. 


Stone  T.,  Chatham,  E.  HatnfMon. 

Seidell  S.,Saybrook,  Wemhrook. 
Siroiii(  Lvman,  Colchester. 
Vaill  J.,  £  HaiMam,  Hadlyme. 
Mia.  14;  1. 1. 

12.  Tolland  Association. 
Booth  Chauiicev,  Coventry,  S. 
Brock  way  Dioaale.  Elliiiffton. 
Beardsley  Nehemiah  B.,  Union. 
Benedict  Amzi.tm.,  Hartford. 
Calliouu  Geo.  A.,  Coventry,  N. 
Dickinwn  David,  Columbia. 
Ely  William,  Mansfield,  N. 
Hyde  Lavius,  tm.,  Bolton. 
Lee  Chauncy,  D.  d.,  Marlboro'. 
Miller  A.,  Coventry,  Andover« 
Nichols  Cm  Hebron,  Gilead. 
Nash  Ansel,  Tolland. 
Ripley  David  B.,  toi.,  Bozrah. 
Strong  Wm.  L..  tm.,  Somers, 
Smith  Hcrvcy,  tm.,  Stafford. 
Tyler  Joseph' P.,  vn.,  Griswold. 
Wood  Francis,  Wiliiugton. 
"•  1. 17. 


EPISCOPALIANS. 

Right  Rev.  Thomas  CHumCH  Brownell,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese, 
nnd  President  of  Washiogtoa  College,  Hartford.  The  State  ConvenUon  meets  on  the 
first  Wednesday  in  June,  Rev.  William  Jaryis,  Chatham,  Secretary. 


Andrews  George  B  ,  Sharon. 
Atwater  Henrv  S.,  Norwalk. 
Bald  win  A.,  Wallingford. 
Baldwin  David,  Guilford,  dtc. 
Bariow  William,  Watertmry. 
Beach  Stephen,  Salisbury. 
Belden  David,  Wilton. 
Benham  Bei^amin,  Brookfield. 
Blakestej'  Solomon. 
Bradley  ('.  W.,  New  Haven. 
Burgev  Nathan  B.,  Preston. 
Bnrnaas  Daniel,  Newtown. 
Csesar  G.  V.,  miss. 
Clark  Joseph  T.,  Plymouth. 
Clark  Peter  G.,  Kiliingwortb. 
Coil  Gvrdon  3..  Milton. 
Cornwall  Asa,  Granby. 
Covdl  Joseph  S.,  Brookfield. 
Croswell  Harry,  New  Haven. 
Cnise  Chnsiian  F.,  Cheshire. 


Curtis  Wm.  A.,  Woodbridge. 
Garland  John  M.,  New  Haven. 
Geer  Alpheus,  Hebron,  ^l&c. 
Hawkes  Francis  L.,  Hartford. 
Holcomb  F.,  Walertown,  d&c. 
Holcomb  O.  P^  Wilton,  &c. 
Hull  l^muei  U.,  Danbury,  dtc. 
Humphreys  H.,  Hartford.  &.c. 
Huntineton  Enoch.  New  Milfbrd 
Ives  Edward  J.,  Branlbrd,  dtc. 
Ives  Reuben,  Cheshire,  d&c. 
Jarvis  William,  Chatham. 
Jewett  Stephen,  Derby,  &c. 
Jones  Edward,  miss. 
Jones  Isaac,  Litchfield. 
Judah  Heni^  R.,  Bridgeport. 
Judd  Bethel,  New  London. 
Keeler  James,  Meriden. 
Kellogr  Ezra  B..  Brooklyn. 
Lucas  William,  Litchfield. 


Marsh  Truman.  Litchfield. 
Peck  Richard,  Huntington. 
Paddock  Seth  II.,  Norwich. 
Pinney  Norman,  Hartford, 
potter  Horatio,  Hart&ird. 
Prioflle  Chauncey.  Oxford. 
Pyne  Smith,  Hartford. 
Rossiter  Rodney,  Monro,  See. 
.Shepard  G.  C,  Stratford. 
Sher%vood  Reuben,  Hartford. 
Smith  Charles,  Fairfield. 
Steele  Ashbel,  Saybrook. 
Stone  John  S.,  New  Haven. 
Todd  Ambrose  S.,  Stamford. 
Warner  Ransom,  Simflxirv* 
White  George  S.,  Cnnterbuiy. 
Wilcox  Milton,  Simsbury. 
Wbeaton  N.  S.,  Hartford. 


t.  New  Hamen  Assodation. 
Atkins  Iranus,  Sootbington. 
Bradley  David,  Woodbridge. 
Bornton  W.  T.,  L,  New  Haven. 
Ball  Mason,  L,  Do. 

Bester  Foronda,  North  Haven. 
Bray  S.  B.,  /.,  Newtown. 
Benedict  N.  B.,     Do. 
Cushmaa  Elisba,  Stratfield. 
Cookson  John,  Middletown. 
Giegory  A.,  L,  Stratfield. 
Gear  Hiram,  /.,  Waterbury. 
Glazier  Joseph,  Killingwortb. 
Htgt»y8etb,  Middletown. 
Jennings  R..  Meriden. 
Knowlton  F.,  Wallingford. 
Lines  Henry,  New  Haven. 
Phiti  John,         Do. 
Potter  Samuel,  Woodbridgn* 
Staowood  H., ""  '    * 


BAPTISTS. 

Wigbtman  Fred.,  Middletown. 
15  ord.  min;  6  l-,  14  ehs;  1,455 
com. 

S.  A*hf9rd  Association.  1B28. 
At  well  G.  B.,  Woodstock. 
Babcock  Anftos,  Hampton. 
Grow  James,  Thompson. 
Gage  L.,  Stafford  Springs. 
Gooidwin  Jonathan,  Mansfield. 
Hunt  J.  H.,  Stafford  Springs. 
Skinner  Ezekiel,  Ashford. 
Tilden  Chester,  Windham, 
dmia;  ITchs;  1^16  com. 

3.  Oniford  Association,  1829. 
Ambler  SL  Cornwall. 
Babcock  iL.  Colbrook. 
Ballard  J.  B.,  Windsor. 
Bennet  D.,  New  Hartford. 


Bentley  W.,  Wetbersfield. 
BridgesJ.F.,  Enfield. 
Davis  G.  F.,  Hartford. 
Dwinnell  L,  Manchester, 
Doty  E.,  Colbrook. 
Ellis  H.,  /..Goshen. 
Foss  Job,  Dover. 
Hod^  W.,  Manchester. 
Jennings  J.,  /.,  Hartford. 
Larcombe  T.,  Colbrook. 
Morse  A.,  Sufiiold. 
Phippen  G.,  Canton. 
Robins  G.,  East  Windsor. 
Shailer  N.  C,  /.,  Berlin. 
16 min;  31.;  iMchs;  1^  com. 

4.  Stomngton  Vnimf  1628. 
Appleton  — •,  Sterling. 
Bams  Beidamin. 
Barrows  R.,  Groton. 
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Cbetehoron^h  E..  Stoningfoo. 
Col«  N.,  Plainfield. 
Eiiorh  G.  VV.,  Sieriinan. 
Goddard  L.,  Prfsion. 
Miner  Aslier,  N.  Sloning^ton. 
Miller  Bradley,  /.,  Do. 
Miner  Jonathan,  I)o. 
Reynolds  L.  C,  /.,  Do. 
Swan  J.  S.f  Sloningloii. 
Sheffield  N.,  Greenwich. 
Wig^lttman  J.  6.,  Groton. 


Bulkley  N.,  Danbury. 
Barren  S.,  Kent. 
Knowlion  F.,  Stamford. 
WelU  Isaac.  /.,  N.  Milford. 
Whitney  A.  W.,  Wilton. 
6  mill  *,  1 1. }  9  cbi ;  700  coin. 

6.  New  London  Asscciati4mf  1839. 
Ackley  A.,  Colchester. 
Ames  Jonaiban,  Waterford. 
Brockett  P.,  Savbrook. 


it  min ;  9 1. }  14  ch» ;  2,677  eom.  Bmwn  Esek,  Lebanon. 

Dickinson  S.,  Cast  Haddam. 
5.   Union  ^soeiatum*         Darrow  F.,  Wateribrd. 
Beecher  R.,  N.  Milford.  Goff  B.  G.,  Lyme. 

Benedict  Georg^e,  Oaitbury.        Jennings  H.;  Saybrook. 
GsRiKAL  SuMMAKT.    6  afltociatioBs ;  78  minutert ;  14  lioantiatai ;  99  obarehat ;  9,7381  coaummioantc 


Palmer  William,  Nomrieb. 
Palmer  Reuben,  Lebanon. 
Read  Amos,  Lisbon. 
Smith  Andrew,  Haddam. 
Shailer  Simon,       Do. 
Shatter  N.  E.,        Do. 
Shailer  D.  T.,       Do. 
Warren  E.  R.,  Waterford. 
Wildman  N.,  Lyme. 
Wakefield  T.,  Do. 
Wilcox  A.,  Colchester. 
Wilson  Oliver,  Monlville. 
Wildman  Daniel,  Lebanon. 
Wheat  S. 

99min;  J9chs;  1^1  eom. 


Part  of  Springfield  IHstrkt, 
Beebee  &.  M-,  Kebron. 
Case  J.  W.,  Tolland. 
Moulton  H.  S.,  Windsor,  E. 
Perry  H.,  Maiirliester. 
Risley  J.  E..  Tolland. 
Ransom  R..  Hebron. 
Ramsdfll  H.  S.,  Windcor,^. 
Scott  K.,  Manchester. 
Townsend  P.,  Tolland. 

part  of  Proridenee  Diririel. 
Drake  S.,  Thompson. 
Gnold  R.,        Do. 
Griffing  L.  B.,  Norwich. 


METHODISTS. 

Ireson  Joseph,  Stonington. 
Ix>vejoy  i.,  Thomp6»n. 
Rog[er«  G.  p.,  Norwich. 
Sabio,  P.,  Thompson. 

New  York  CoNriREircK. 
New  Hai'en  District, 
L.  Qark,  Preeiding  Blder. 
Ammerman  O.  V.,  Reading. 
Andrus  L.,  Wostbrook. 
Bartlelt  Horace,  Stratford. 
Burch  Thomas,  MiddleiowQ. 
Benedict  Tim  ,  Weathersfield. 
BuHhnell  A.,  Windsor. 
Coles  Qeoi^e,  Hartford. 


Cooper  A.,  Haddam. 
Cheney  L.  C,  Derby. 
Chamberlain  M#»  Gosheo. 
Dayton  Smith,  Windsor. 
Gilbert  R.,  Weslhrook. 
Kello«^g  N.,  Hammonasaick. 
Lovejoy  John,  Derby. 
Mead  L.,  Burlington. 
Nixon  John.  Hamden. 
Sherman  Charles,  Stratford. 
Sandlbrd  L.  A.,  Wealfaenfield. 
Stewart  Q.,  Burlington. 
Silliek  Bradley,  Goshen. 
Slocking  Davis,      Do. 

40  iMvajehers ;  7,000  memlmv. 


Geitbral  Summary,  CoNirccTicirT, 

Peneminaiiont.  Jfinitttert,  Licenti/Uu.        Ckmreket, 
CongregBtiooalists,                 936  36 

Bnptittfl,  73  14  99 

jMetboUtsts,  40 


Communicant$. 

9,739 
7,000 


COMMITTEES. 

In  the  Congregational  churobes  (here  are  various  gentlemen  nominated  to  certify  tlie 
regular  standmg  of  ministers,  who  travel  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

By  tlie  Oeneral  Conferenet  of  Maine, 
Bat.  WILMAH  ALLEN,  D.  D.    Rev.  ASA  CUMMINOS.  Xer.  BENJ.  TAFPAIL 

By  the  General  Association  of  Massachusetts, 

Itav.  SAMUEL  8HBPARD,  D.  D.  Rev.  JOHN  NELSON.  Rer.  JOHN  OODMAN.  D.  D. 

Oer.  JON  A.  L.  POMEEQy.  Bev.  CYRUS  MANN.  Bev.  SYLVESTER  HOLME& 

Her.  THEOP.  PACKARD,  D.  D.  Rev.  JCJ8TIN  EDWARDS^  D.  D.  Rev.  ENOCH  PRATT. 
Rsr.  SAMUEL  OSGOOD,  D.  D.    Rev.  BROWN  EMERSON.  R«r.  ERASTUS  MALTBT. 

^v.  MICAH  STONE.  Rev.  LYMAN  BEECHER,  a  D.   Rev.  DAVID  T.  KfMBALL. 

By  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut. 

Bar.  NATHAN  PERKINS,  D.  a  Rev.  DANIEL  SMITH.  Bev.  LUTHER  HART. 

Rev.  CALVIN  CHAPIN,  D.  D.      Rev.  DANIEL  DOW.  Bev.  AAI^ON  HOVEY. 

Rev.  JEREM.  DAY,  D.  U  LL.  D.  Bev.  ANSEL  NASH. 
Rev.  JOSEPH  STRONQ,  D.  D.       Bev.  MATTHEW  NOYES. 

Bjf  the  General  Convention  of  Vermont, 

Bev.  SYLVESTER  SAGE.  Rev.  SAMUEL  GODDARD.  Rev.  CHESTER  WETGHT. 

Rev.  RUFUS  CUSHMAN.  Rev.  TILTON  EASTMAN.  Rev.  REUBEN  SMITH. 

Rev.  FREDERICK  E.  CANNON.  Rev.  THOMAS  A.  MERRILL.  Rev.  JACOB  N.  LOOMI8. 

Rev.  CHARLES  WALKER.         Rev.  GHARL^  WmTB.  Rev.  LEONARD  WORCBSTfiB. 

By  the  General  JlssocioHon  of  fNew  Hampshire. 

5«v.  NATHAN  LORD,  a  a  Bev.  ZEDEKJAH  a  BARSTO W.  Rev.  JOBIAH  PRENTfCa 

Rev.  JOHN  a  CHURCH,  D.  D.  Rev.  JACOB  CUMMINGa  Bav.  JOSIAH  WEBSTER. 

Bev.  Profentor  SHUBTLEFF.  B^.  JONATHAN  WARD,  Bev.  NATUANIBL  BOUTON. 

fffiv.  DAVID  SUTHBBLAND.  Bev.  EBBNEZEB  HILIf. 


BBI^EGATES  TO  ECCIiESIASTICAJL.  BODIES,  FOR  1831. 

I.  J3y  the  General  Conference  of  Maine. 


To  the  G«ii.  Anoc  of  N.  Hamp. 
for  Sept  1690. 

To  the  Gen.  Convention  of  Venn't, 
for  Sept.  1830. 

To  the  Geo.  Amoc.  of  M ah. 
To  the  Geo.  Amoc.  of  Conn. 
To  tJw  Geo.  Anam.  of  Pmh.  oh. 


DBLCOATES. 
Sot.  THOM  A  S  J  A  M  E90N. 
Rev.  CHAR L£S  FROST. 

Rev.  BGRIAHGREEiV. 
Rev.  JOSEPH  WOODWARD. 

Uev.  MfGHILL  BfiOOD. 
Rev.  ABRAHAM  JACKSOPT. 

Rev.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 
Rev.  BENJAMIN  TAPfAN. 

Rev.  DAVID  THURSTON, 
Br.  £TU£R  6H£Pi,£Y. 


BTTBSnTXTTES, 
Her.  CARL1*ON  HURa 
Rev.  WILLIAM  CLARK. 

I^r.  FIFIELO  HOLT. 
Rev.  DANIEL  LOVUOY. 

Rev.  ISAAC  WESTON. 

Rev.  THADDEIJS  POMEROY. 

Rev.  D.  M.  MITCH  BLU 
Rev.  GEORGE  6HEPARD. 

Rev.  JOHN  SMITH,  a  D. 
Br.  WILLIAM  LADD. 


II.  By  the  Oeneral  jSssociation  ofJVeto  Hampehire, 


To  the  G«n.  Conf.  Maine. 
To  the  Gen.  Con.  Vennont. 
To  the  Goii  Aasoe.  Man. 
To  the  Evaa  Con.  R.  laland. 
To  the  Gen.  Anoc  Conn. 
To  the  Gen.  Aeeem.  of  Presh.  ch. 


Rev.  NATH'L  MERRILL. 
Rev.  JACOB  SCALES. 

ReY.  OTIS  C.  WHITON. 
Rev.  PLINY  DICKINSON. 

Rev.  J.  D.  PARNSWORTR. 
Rev.  JOSIAH  TOWNE. 

Rev.  NATH'L  BOUTON. 
Rev.  JOHN  M.  PUTNAM. 

Rev.  LUKE  A.  SPOFFORD. 
Rev.  SAMUEL  HARRIS. 

Rev.  ABRAHAM  BURNHAM. 


Rev.  JOHN  KELLY. 
Rev.  JACOB  CUMMIN^SL 

Rev.  JOEL  R.  ARNOLDl 
Rev.  AMOS  FOSTER. 

Rev.  EBENEZER  COLEMAN. 
Rev.  SALMON  BENNET. 

Rev.  EBENEZER  HILL. 
Rev.  CHARLES  WALKER. 

Rev.  SETH  S.  ARNOLD. 
Rev.  GAD  NEWELL. 

Rev.  ISRAEL  PUTNAM. 


in.  By  the  General  Convention  of  Vermont* 


TotheG«ii.CoiLC 
To  the  Gen.  Aaeoo.  N.  Hamp. 
To  the  Gen.  Aaroe.  Mail. 
To  the  Geo.  Anoc  Conn. 
To  the  Goo.  Anem.  l^etb.  eh. 


Rev.  JOSEPH  TRACY. 
Rer.  F.  B.  CANNON. 

Rev.  CHARLES  WALKER. 
Rer.  JOEL  FISKE. 

Rev.  J.  W.  FRENCa 
Rev.  a  60D0ARD. 

Rev.  E.  J.  BOARDMAN. 
Rev.  A.  C.  WASHBURN. 

Rev.  THOMAS  A.  MERRILL. 


Rev.  JOHN  RICHARDS. 
Rev.  a  DBLANa 

Rev.  a  a  FRANCia 
ftev.  A.  LOVELL. 

Rev.  A.  CHANDLER. 
Rev.  CLARK  PERRY. 

Rev.  LEONARD  WORCESTER, 
Rev.  JOSEPH  STEELE. 

Rev.  DANIEL  O.  MORTON^ 


IT.  By  ihe  General  A$$oeiation  tf  Massaehutetts, 


To  the  Gen.  Conf.  Maine. 

To  the  Gen.  Aeeoe.  of  N.  Bamph 
for  Sept.  1830. 

To  the  Geo.  Coot.  Vermont,  fer 
Sept.  1830. 

To  the  Evan.  Goo.  R.  bland. 
To  the  Gen.  Aesoc  Coon. 
Td  the  Gen.  Aeeen.  Preeb.  eh. 


Rev.  MOSES  C.  SEARLE. 
Rev.  PHILLIPS  PAYSON. 

Rev.  1.  RICHMOND  BARBOint 
Rev.  R.\LPH  W.  6RIDLBY. 

Rev.  FREDERICK  FRBEMAR. 
Rev.  JOHN  BROWN,  D.  a 

Rev.  D.  L.  HUNN. 

Rev.  RALPH  EMERSON. 

Rev.  THOMAS  SNELL,  D.  a 
Rev.  EBER  L.  CLABK. 

Rev.  JOHN  NELSON. 
Rev.  THOMAS  M.  SMITH. 


Rev.  S.  G.  CLAPP. 

Rev.  CALVIN  HITCBCOCK« 

Rev.  ETHAN  SMITa 
Rev.  JOSEPH  VAILL. 

Rev.  SAMUEL  NOTT,  Ja. 
Rev.  BENJAMIN  WOODBURY. 

Rev.  LYMAN  BEECHER,  a  D. 
Rev.  MOSES  STUART. 

Rev.  AUGUSTUS  B.  RJSED. 
Itev.  JOHN  BOARDMAN. 

Rev.  JOHN  CODMAN,  D.  D. 
Rev.  SAMUEL  OSGOOD,  D.  a 


y.  By  the  General  ^iociation  of  Connecticut, 


To  the  Gob.  CdoU  Ifaioei 

TotheGe&Anoe^N.  Hattpbfor 
SepL  1830. 

To  the  Qtm»  Coav.  Venooot,  for 
Sept.  1880. 

To  the  Geo.  Amoc  Maaa. 

To  the  Evao.  Cob.  Bj  lelaod. 

To  the  Gen.  Aneat  of  the  fnmk. 
Chojchk 


Rev.  CHAUNCEY  BOOTH. 
Rev.  JONATHAN  COGSWELL. 

Rev.  SYLVANUS  HAlGtiT. 
Rev.  ANSON  ROOD. 

Rev.  CYRUS  YALR 
Rev.  JAMBS  PORTER. 

Rev.  JOSEPH  WHITING. 
Rev.  EDWARD  BULL. 

Rev.  FOSDIOK  HARRISON. 
Rev.  JOSEPH  HARVEY. 

Rev.  JOEL  HA  WES,  D.  a 
Ron  ROYAL  ROBBINa 
ttMv,  LEONARD  BAODK. 


Rev.  GEORGE  A.  CALHOUN. 
Rev.  NOAH  PORTER,  D.  D. 

Rev.  CHAUNCEY  WILCOX. 
Rev.  ABNBR  BRUNDAGE. 

Rev.  WILLIAM  ANDREWB. 
Rev.  PHILO  JUDSON. 

Rev.  DAVID  SMITH,  D.  a 
Rev.  ABEL  McEWEN. 

Rev.  GEORGE  E.  PIERCE; 
Rev.  JOHN  MARSH. 

Rev.  FRANCIS  L.  ROBBlNft 
Bev.  HARVEY  TALOOTT. 
Iflv.  N.  W,  TAYLOR,  a  a 
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The  settlement  of  this  State  was  commenced,  in  1614,  by  the  Dutch.  It  was  called 
New  Netherlands  till  its  capture  by  the  Enj^li^h,  in  1^4,  when  it  was  named  New  York, 
after  the  Duke  of  York.  Number  of  square  miles  in  the  State,  46,000.  Inhabitants  io 
1790,  340,120;  in  1800,  6S6,0S3 ;  in  1810,  959,049  ;  in  1820, 1,372,812 ;  in  1830, 1,934,496. 
Increase  in  10  years,  561,684. 

PRESBYTERIANS. 


Synod  of  Albany. 


PmlnfUm  of  Cfutmphin.      Morris  H.,  /. 
Mioitton.    Putt  Offic«  Address. 

ArmslroD^  R.,  io.  c,  Lewis. 

Boynlon  H.,  1. 1.,  Moriab. 

Brown  O.,  s.  ».,  West|)orl. 

Butler  J.,  s.  t^.  Constable. 

Byiiig^on  J.,  ChKzy. 

Chase  M.,  Plaitstiurg^h. 

Crosby  S.  I^.,  to.  c,  Philadel- 
phia, N.  Y. 

E^ertou  J.  L.,  t.  #.,  ClintoavUie, 

Gilbert  J.  1.,  Beekmaniowa. 

Halsey  P.,  to.  c. 

Johnson  J.,  Irnshai^,  Vt. 

Marsh  S.,  Mooers. 

Mestwr  A.,  t.  $. 

Parmclee  M.,  $.  s.,  Peru. 

pRrmelce  A.,  Maloiie. 

Reed  F.  B., «.  r ,  Montezuma. 

Slater  Hpiiry,  Jay. 

Wikler  S.,  m.  c,  Plaltsbui^. 
19  mio ;  13  ebs;  932  oom. 


Presbytery  of  Troy. 
Beach  E.  A.,  Siepheniowo. 
Beman  N.  S.  8.,  Truy. 
Day  A.,  ».  *.,  Hebron. 
Fletcher  T.,  North  Ameoia. 
Goodrich  C.  E.,  L 
Hall  Edwin,  /. 
Hayes  G.,  s.  ».,  E.  Nassau. 
Hendricks  J  ,  to.  c,  Hartford. 
Kennedy  J.,  Whitehall. 
Ketchili  J.,  (.  t.f  Bolton. 
Kinnev  E.  D.,  to.  c,  Troy. 
Lusk  W.,  to.  c,  Cambridge. 
May  S.  W.,  to.  c,  Union  Villa^ 
Mcllvain  J.,  to.  r. 


Sava||rc  A.,  jr.,  Granville,  N. 
Shaw  John  B..  Hebron. 
Tomb  S.,  Salem. 
Tracy  S.  J.,  Nassau,  West. 
Tucker  Mark,  Troy. 
17  min ,  3  L ;  96  cbi ;  3,087  com. 

Presbytery  of  Albany. 
Armstmngr  L.,  to.  c,  Northamp- 
ton. 
Bedford  T.,  «.  «.,  Greenfield. 
Beach  E.C.,/. 
Crabb  1.,  /. 
Carmichael  W.  F.,  /. 
Clancy  John,  Charlton. 
Center  S..  to.  c,  Albany. 
Davis  J.  K.,  8.  s.,  Broad  Albans. 
Deniiiig  K.  R.,  Galway. 
Donuan  W.,  Z. 
Frazier  T.,  Schenectady. 
Goodman  E.  W.,  Sprmgfiold, 

Gregory  W.  E.,  L 

Hinmaii  C,  /. 

H<^nry  J.  V.,  to.  c,  Albany. 

Hoosack  S.,  D.  D.,  Johnstown. 

Holiday  T.,  New  ScoUaod. 

Hurlbui  J.,  to.  c.f  New  York. 

Kirk  Ed.  N.  Albany. 

Knight  Caleb. 

Mori^in  G.,  to.  c,  J<^nslown. 

Nott  E.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Pres. 

U,  Coil.,  Schenectady. 
Nott  John,  to.  c,  Schenectady. 
Piatt  A.  W. 

.  Smith  R.,  Burlington,  Vt. 
Smith  M.,  Kensaelaerville. 


Spregue  W.  B.,  D.  d.,  Albany. 
Sweetman  J.,  to.  c,  Chariton. 
Sears  R.,  Ballston. 
Steele  Joseph,  CaaUelon,  Vt 
Seymour  E.,  2. 
Sixivei  A.,  /. 
Thompson  1.. 

Wickes  T.  S.,  t. «.,  Greenboih. 
Weed  H.  R.,  Albany. 
Wood  James,  Amsterdam. 
WiHid  Jeremiah,  t.  «.,  Mayfield. 
Williams  W.  H.,  Albany. 
Yale  Eltsha,  King>tborourh. 
01033}  8L)  34ehs;  5,9S9eom. 

Presbytery  of  Cdumbioi, 
Batsett  A.,  10.  c. 
Barnes  D.,  /. 
Benedict  J.  T. 
Buek  J.  J  ,  to.  c, 
Chester  William,  Hodfon. 
Chnpin  Seth,  to.  c. 
Churchill  S.,  New  Lebanon. 
Durfy  C,  Hunter. 
Frazer  E.  A. 
Gardner  A. 

Goodrich  C.  H.,  Windham. 
Johnson  William,  Lexington. 
Kendle  T.,  to.  c. 
Osbom  Joel,  Spencerlown. 
Porter  D.,  D.  D.,  CatskiU. 
Somers  A  Ivan,  to.  c. 
Van  Dyck,  L.  R 
Woodbri<%e  S.,  Greenville. 
Woodbridse  T.,  Green  River. 
Scfaaffer  ^miiel,  L 
Snyder  W.  U.,  /. 
17atn;5L;  13  aha;  1^ 


Presbytery  of  St.  La»renee. 
Brewster  L. 

Hand  R.  C,  Gouvemeur. 
Hoyt  Ova  P.,  Potsdam. 
Johnson  H.  S.,  Canton. 
Kennott  Moses. 
Ordway  M.,  s.  s.,  Bethany. 
Pettibone  R.,  Hopkinton. 
Roffers  J., «. «.,  Oswegatcfaie. 
WiDtams  S.,  ff.  s. 

9 mio;  9eha;  1,913 eom. 

Presbytery  of  Watertown, 
Ambler  f.  B. 
Birge  C,  «.  i.,  Bellville. 
Boyd  J.  R.,  Birownville. 
Boardman  G.  S.,  Watcrtown. 
Bliss  E^  so.  e,,  SackettsHaibor. 
Clany  D. 
Camp  P. 


Synod  of  Utica. 

Clinton  J.,  to.  c,  Lorraine. 
Crandall  A.  L.,  «.  «.,  Slew's 

Square. 
Dutton  Nathaniel,  Smithville. 
Kimball  D.,  Martinsbui^^. 
Kimball  R., «. «.,  Leyden. 
Mardock  J.,  to.  c,  Lowville. 
Nash  D.,  to.  c,  Stow's  Square. 
Sandford  J. 
Sessions  John,  Adams. 
Slow  Wm.  B.,  s.  «.j  Alexandria. 
Spear  D.,  s.  s.,  Smithville. 
Snowden  S.  F.,  s. «..  Champion. 
90  min ;  97  ehs;  i;9I3 com. 

Presbytery  of  Oswq^o. 
Abeli  J.,  Ciswego. 
Alexander  J.,  so.  c. 
Ayer  Oliver,  Sandy  Craek. 
€laUweflA.,«.c. 


Dixon  D.  R.,  Mexico. 
Freeman  Gmrge,  to.  c,  Pnlaiki. 
Hall  Lemuel,  to.  c. 
Lewis  C,  s. «.,  Attosville. 
Loss  L.  H.,  Camden. 
Leavttt  Oliver,  Palermo. 
Powell  M., «.  «.,  Hannibal. 
Robinson  K.,  Pulaski. 
Swezey  Samuel,  Florence. 
IS  min;  Blobs;  1,4S3< 


PrtOylayofOuelda. 
Aiken  S.  C.,  C/tica. 
Allen  Jason,  to.  c. 
Barrows  E.  S.,  Utica. 
Bams  E.,  Boooville. 
Brainerd  J^  Verona. 
Bogue  P.  v.,  so.  e, 
Borefaird  £.,  t . «. 
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Borcbard  Ely. «.  t. 

Baldwin  J.,  New  York  City. 

Boyle  S. 

Butfhneli  C,  '•  *-j  Mount  Vernon 

Beordsley  E.,  s.  t. 

Bumii  S.  W.,  Flovd. 

Bulls  D.  B.,  New  York  City. 

Cbassel  David,  w,  c,  Fairfield. 

Coe  Noah,  New  Harlfbrd. 

Conkey  A.,  w.  e. 

Crane  A.,  VVestmoreland. 

Davis  H.,  D.  Dn  Kirkland. 

Everett  Robert,  Utica. 

Eells  Jamfrt.io.  c. 

Fnwi  John,  Whitesborough. 

Finney  Charles  G., «. «. 

Fooie'L.,  Treulao. 


1.  PmhuUry  of  Chenango. 
Adams  1.  F.,  t.  s.,  Ciuciniiattis. 
Avery  Chas.  E., «. «.,  Smyrna. 
Babbit  J.  M.,  Windsor. 
Bofi^ue  H.  P.,  Nfrrwid). 
Burt  S.,  «.  s.f  Lisle  Triangle. 
Clark  L.,  Plymouth. 
Collins  L.,  IB.  c^  Apulia. 
Donakisoii  A.,  Uoiiford. 
E^estone  A.;  Coveniryville. 
Fuh  J.  B.,  ff.  ».y  Sidney. 
Gould  N.,  mias.y  Hacdonougb. 
Gazlay  S.,  f»ti«.,  Poof  hkeepsie. 
Hovt  John  B., «.  «.»  Green. 
Lilly  Alvah,  Bingbampton. 
Pratt  E.,  Bainbridf^. 
Rexftird  L.  S.,  Sberbume. 
Smith  Ira,  s.  «.,  Harpersville. 
Spragne  L  N.,  Sb*Tbume. 
Wells  E.D.,i^..  Oxford. 
Waterbury  D ,  Franklin. 
Sttmin;  ISobs;  1^  com. 


S.  Presbytery  of  Cortland. 
Chapman  E, «.  «^  Lebanon. 
Clark  Abuer  P.,  Preble. 
Clark  Calvin,  it.  r.,  Tnixton. 
Harrison  Maiih«*w,s.  i.,  Preble. 
Keep  John,  Homer. 
Lord  John,  to.  c,  Morrisville. 
Leonard  Josh.,  tr.  c,  Lincklaen. 
Mills  Samuel  T.,  Peterboroogh. 
Parker  Samuel,  Apulia. 
While  Charles,  Cazennvia. 
lOmin;  15cbs;  1,370  cool 

3.  Presbytery  of  Onondaga, 
Adams  R.,  u>.  c. 
Adams  E.  H.,  /. 
Baldwin  T.,  s.  s.,  Cicero. 
Clark  G.K^/. 
Coming  R.  S.,  Olisco. 
EHint  O.  W.,  Joslin's  Comer. 
Huntinrton  Andrew,  /. 
Hyde  Oren,  s.  «.,  Sawqaoit. 
Reilog  H.  H.,  miss. 
Jobnnou  Charles,  s.  s. 
Lombard  H.  J.,  s.  s. 
Marsh  A.  D.,  to.  c. 
Olds  I.  M.,  Lenox. 
Ostrom  J.  J.,  Salina. 
Porter  Setb  J.,  Jamefville. 
Preaiice  J.  H.,  Onondaga,  C.  H 
Stockton  B.  B.,  Pompey  Hill. 
Taylor  H.y  m,  c. 


Gale  G.  W..  w.  c,  Wbitesboro'. 
Goodeil  William,  Russia. 
Giil«fi  M9ses,  Konic. 
Garrison  Aaron,  Mount  Vernon. 
Hotcbkiss  H.,  s.  s. 
Hull  L.,  Aiigusta. 
Jackson  William  P.,  /. 
Kindal  D.,  Craine's  Comers. 
Lansine  D.  C,  D.  D.,  Utica. 
Mitchell  J.  D.,  10.  c. 
Myrick  L.,  s.  s.,  Weaiem. 
Ritbens  B.,  Utica. 
Smith  N.  S.,s.  s. 
Wetmore  O.,  Ulica. 
Wilcox  L. 

Waters  John,  s.  s.,  Utica.. 
Stuart  Charles,  L 

Synod  of  Geneva^ 

Thatcher    Wash.,    Onondaga 

Hollow. 
Woodruff  H.  N.,  s.  «.,  Oneida 

Casileton. 
18  min;  3  L ;  90  chs  j  1,961  coo. 

4.  Presbutery  o/Cayttga. 

Brace  S.  W.,  Skeneateles. 

Buel  A.  K.,  s.  s.f  Ludlowville. 

Clark  John,  Scipio  Square. 

Ckiae  R.  H.,  /. 

Campfield  R.  B.,  L 

Danrorth  Charles,  tn. 

Eastman  A.,  io.  c> 

Furman  C.  E.,  L 

Hough  J.  i^.,  s. «..  Weedsport. 

Hudson  C,  s.  s.f  Gmton. 

Harrison  M  ,  Groton. 

Jfihnson  N.  E  ,  Genoa. 

Johnson  William,  to.  c. 

Lvons  L.,  Cortland  ViII. 

Mills  H.,  Pro/..  Aubom. 

Miller  H.  L.,  /. 

Nixon  A^  /. 

Nichols  E.  N  , «. «...  Aurora. 

Perrinf  M.  L.  R,,  b.  D.,  Pro/., 
Auburn. 

Pomerny  M.,  Cayuga. 

Poofe  J.,  to.  c. 

Parsons  Levi,  Marcellos. 

Richaixfii  J.,  D.  D.,  Pro/.,  Au- 
burn. 

Smith  John,  to.  e.  Genoa. 

Smith  Sptb,  Kiiiff's  Ferry. 

Stow  Timothy,  Elbridge. 

Taylor  Geo  ,  s.  s.,  Sempronius. 

Williams  W.,  s.  s.  Pan  Byron. 

Wisoer  William,  Ithica. 

Strong  N.  D.,  /. 

Stronr  S.,  L 

Van  Valkenbuiv  D.,  /. 

Woodbury  S.,  l. 
Mffiin}  9L;  99chs;  S^MOeom. 


Weld  Charles  H.,  L 
Wilson  James  B.,  /. 
39  mio ;  4  L ;  35  chs ;  4^370  com. 

Presbytery  o/  Otsego. 
Cowan  A.  M.,  Cherry  VaUey. 
Gray  John,  /. 

Hcadley  J.,  s.  i..  New  Lisbon. 
Howe  James  C,  SpriugfiekJI. 
Manning  Samuel,  to.  c. 
Smith  jfohn,  Cooperstown* 
Tappan  C  W.  D.,  v>.  c. 
Wadswonb  Cbacles,  Bowman's 

Creek. 

7  min  ;  1 L;  13  shs ;  1,245  com. 


6.  Presbytery  o/  THoga. 
Briggs  2^naH,  s.  s, 
Farnsworth  M.  L.,  s.  s. 
Ford  Marcus,  Berkshire. 
Leavenworth  E.  J. 
Lorkwood  P.,  Chenango  Pmnt. 
Morse  David  S.,  s.  s. 
Os^x>rne  J.,  Candor. 
.  Putnam  Aaron,  Ovk-ego. 
Robertson  Samuel,  Dryden. 
Ward  John  W.,  Union. 


Stoddard  E.  W.,  to.  c. 
11  min;  14ebi;  1,S18  eom> 

6.  Pre^rytery  o/ Geneva. 
Barton  M.,  Romulus. 
Bracken  Joseph,  Rushville. 
Bailey  B..  to.  c. 
Clarke  William,  to.  c. 
Chapin  £.,  to.  c. 
Carl  John  H.,  to.  c. 
Campbell  A.  E.,  s.  s.,  Palmyra. 
Dwighi  Henry,  to.  c,  Geneva. 
Eddy  Cbauncv,  Penn-Yann. 
Eddy  A.  D.,  Conandaigua. 
Flagler  J^  s.  s.,  Hopewell. 
Gaylord  F.  P.,  Gortiam. 
Hilt  R.  M.,  Hoctnr. 
Hubb«*ll  L.,  Lyons. 
Johns  t>-au,tr.  r..  Canandaigua. 
Kanouse  Peter.  Newark. 
Kimball  P., /.  ' 
Lane  A.  D.,  Waterloo. 
Loonsliury  Thomas.  Ovid. 
Merrill  Joseph,  N.  Junius.. 
North  Linus,  tr.  c. 
Orion  A.  G.,  s.  «.,  Seneca  Falls. 
Pomerny  Kran.,  E,  Palmyra. 
Pratt  B.  F.,  Galen. 
Phelps  E.,  Geneva. 
Porter  8.,  s.  s.,  Do. 
Strong  H.  P.,  Phelps. 
Towiuiend  J.,  s.  s.,  Sodos. 
Todd  William,  Penn-Yasn. 
Williamn  Rich.,  to.  c. 
30  min;  31  chs ;  3^2113 com. 

7.  Presbytery  of  Bath. 
Barrett  L.,  s.  s.,  Howard. 
Billlnffion  L.  W.,  Cohocton. 
Boice  H.,  /. 
Clary  S.,s.  s.,  Pulteny. 
Crawford  Joseph,  s,  s. 
Ford  H.,  to.  c. 

Harrowar  D.^.r,  Linsley  Town. 
Higgimi  D.,  Bath. 
Horiieu  George,  to.  c. 
Harmon  M.,  s.  s.,  Elmira. 
Laihrop  E..  to.  c. 
Morgan  John  C,  Naples. 
Rudd  Geo.  R.,  Prattsburg. 
Sanborn  R.,  /. 

While  Samuel,  Rock  Stream. 
Washburn  D..  /. 
I3aiin;3L;90«hs;  ifiHwomu 


SOS 
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Prfshytery  of  Anz^ica.        HuH  R.,  w.  c.  Bhck  Creek. 
Huhbanl  li.,«.c.,DaiHvillr»viH.  Hunter  M.,  Angelica. 
Habbard  S.,  ir.  c.f  Ceolreville.    Smiih  Phin.,  MNinda. 

Synod  of  Genessee. 

PrtsbyUry  of  Onkario,        King  G.  P.,  L 
Barnard  J.,  jr..  Lima.  Lhiic  B.  J.,  $,  $,,  Clarksoa. 

Brown  S.  C.,Mi.  c.yW.BInomfield.MHbaii  Asia,  Piuaford. 
Brown  A.  P.,  s.  «.,  Sparla.  M<'Rd  E^n.,  Riga. 

Bid!  Norris,  Geneseo.  Myers  Josie|)h,  Brock  port 

Collins  A.C.,w.c..E.Blooinfield.Penny  Joseph,  Roebetiei'. 
Easiman  J.,  s.  $.,  York.  Pratt  fiiilas,  Cbili. 

Filch  E.,  D.  t>.,  w,  c,  Weftt  Parsons  Josiah,  to.  c. 

Bliiomfield.  Page  D..  s.  s.,  Kuowlesville. 

Gaipin  A.,  «.  ».,  Laki^ville.  Sedgewick  A.,  Bergen. 

Johnson  Dan.,  s,  t.,  Victor.  Slfvens  Solo.,  10.  e. 

Lindslcy  John,  t.  s.,  Portage.      Sill  G.  G.,  s. «.»  Mendon. 
L^man  Orange,  s.  »..  Richmond.   33  oiiu ;  9 1.;  SO  ohs ;  1^  com. 
Masters  J.  M.,  s. «.,  Mt.  Morris. 

Parmele  R.,  ir.  c,  Victor.  Presbytery  of  Oenesee, 

Siniih  B.  B.,  s.  $.,  South  Bristol.  Bliss  J.  F.,  s.  «.,  Castile. 
Stow  J.,  Livonia.  Clark  Tim.,  to.  c,  Pembroke. 

Wallage  E.,  ir.  c,  Avon.  Crawford  Gil.,  s,  $.,  Le  Roy. 

Whittlesey  J.  B.,  «.  t. ,  York.       Day  Warren,  s.  «.,  Orangeville. 


Spicer  J.,  East  Koy, 
6min;  Iftohs;  460( 


17  min ;  91  ohs ;  1,033  com. 

Presbytery  0/ Rochester, 

Andrews ,  s.  s. 

Benedict  A.,  s,  s,,  Brighton. 

Brooks  L. 

Clapp  Ralph,  Lyme,  P.  O. 


Denoon  Alexander,  Le  Roy. 
Hunter  £.  S.,  s. «.,  Wyoming. 
Ingalls  Edm.,  s.  s.,  China. 
Lvman  W.,  d.  n.,10.  c,  China. 
AInson  E.,  «.  «.,  Bergen. 
McLeod  N.,  s.  <.,  Cape  Britton. 
Sullivan  L.  B.,  s. «.,  Pembroke. 
Cook'  ChfluDcy,  s.  «.,  Brighton.    Tullar  Dav.,  10.  c,  Caledonia. 


Dunning  Richard,  /. 
Evans  E»  w.  c,  Parma. 
Halser  H.,  Bergen. 
Hart  J.,  s.  s.,  Soottsville. 
James  William,  Rochester. 
Joue«  William,  w.  c. 


Wait  C,  to.  c.f  Deerfield,  Pa. 
Wilcox  J.  B.,  «.  s.f  Bethany. 
Wbiiinc  R.,  Beta  via. 
WallisHugh,  9.  s. 

16miu;  99 oh;  1,054 com. 


Presbytery  of  Niagara, 
Childs  Ward,  #.  a. 
Cheesemau  L.,  to.  c,  Albion. 
Colion  George,  10.  c,  Niagara. 
Curry  Wm.  F.,  Lockport. 
Elliui  John,  L 

Parsons  Silas,  «.  «.,  Wilson. 
Pratt  D.  M.,  to.  c,  Hidgway. 
INerson  O.,  L 
Rawson  A.,  to.  c,  Barre. 
Williams  A.,  /. 
7  min  \  31;  13  chi ;  490  com. 

Presbytery  of  Buffalo. 
Baldwin,  JC  T.,  «.  s .,  Han- 
burgh. 
Eaton  Sylvester,  Bufiak>. 
Ekldy  Isaac,  Jamestown. 
Gilleit  E.  J., «.  «.,  Lodi. 
Gray  B.  B.,  ^,  s.  s. 
Harris  Thomas  S.,  Indians. 
Leonard  S.,s.  c,  Ashvilie. 
Lane  Joshua,  to.  c,  WeslSeld. 
Marsh  Justin,  s.  Sj  Miaa. 
Oakes  Isaac,  Bufialo. 
Parmelee  A.,  s, «.,  Fredonia. 
Safford  H.,  s.  «.,  N.  Clarence. 
Sauier  M.  P.,  10.  c.  Geneva. 
Wilcox  William,  Napoli. 
19fflin;  1 1.;  35  eha;  1,444 


Synod  of  New  York, 

Presbyteryof  Hiufton.        Daggett  H.,  to  c,  Cornwall,  C(.  Gardiner  John  D.,  Sag  Harbor. 
Arbuckle  Jas.,  Blooming  Grove.  Dewing  Jar.,  Finhkiil.  Green  Z.,  Brook  Haven. 


Arrell  James  L.,  /. 
Baldwin  M.,  Scotchtown. 
Boyd  Jphn.  Munroe. 
Carpenter  M.,  to.  c. 
Corey  C,  s. «.,  Middletown. 
Comiit  R.  W.,  IT.  c. 
Crane  Daniel,  Chester. 
Cummins  Cbs.,  d.  d.,  Florida. 
Campbell  Joel,  s.  «..  Hopewell. 
Dean  A^  Stone  Mills. 
Dennis  C.,  /. 

Downer  E.,  Mount  Hope. 
Fisk  E^  D.  D.,  Goshen. 
Grier  Thomas,  Milford,  Pa. 
Koontz  H.  M.,  Hopewell. 


Johnston  John,  Newburgh.  Harris  M.  T.,  /. 

Leggeit  John  H.,  Marlborough.  Hunting  Jon., «.  s.,  Southold. 

Lowe  J.  G.,  s.  s.f  Amenia.  King  Ezra,  Middletown,  ,L.  I. 

Price  E.,  Vi^appinger's  Creek.  Luce  Abraham,  River  Head. 

Thomas  James  H.,  Newburgh.  Philips  E.,  10.  c,  EasilMimpton. 

Welton  Alonzo,  Poughkoepsie.  Pillsbury  Ith.,  Smith  Town. 
Wile  B.  F.,  Pleasant  Valley. 
13  min ;  17  cba ;  1,605  com. 


s.s. 


Robinson  Jonathan. .. .. 
Robin^n  P.,  s.  s.,  Oyster  Ponds« 
Reeve  Nathaniel,  w.c. 
Young  Ezra,  Cutchoque. 
14  min  ;  9  I. ;  15  cba ;  1,154  com. 


PirM  Presbytery  of  New  York. 


Presbytery  of  Bedford, 
Benedict  E.  P.,  Patterson. 
Butler  Chas.  F.,  to.  c,  Bedford. 
Bristol  C.  B.  B., /. 

Dickerson  S.,  Chap.,  S'mg  Sing.  Bourne  G.,  10.  c^,  f^.  York  City. 
Griffith  G.  H.,  s.  s.  Barrett  Gerrish,  to.  c. 

M'J'imsey  William,  MonticeDo.    Green  Jacob,  Bedford.  Baldwin  J^  B.,  /. 

Moser  John  R.,  /.  Long  C,  *.  «..  White  Plains.      Carroll  D.  L.,  Brooklyn,  L.  I. 

Pelton  Samuel,  Hempstead.        M'Leod  R.  B.  E.,<.«., South  East.Comish  S.  E.,  10. c,  ti.  Y.  City. 
Russell  James,  10.  c.  Picton  T.,  to.  c  ,  N.  York  City.   Crane  E.  W.,  Jamaica,  L.  I. 

Torrey  W.,  m.,  Buenos  Ayres.   Remmington  D.,  s,  s..  Green-  Chase  Isaac,  to.  c. 
Timk>w  William,  Amity.  burrh.  Davie  J.  F.  M.,  /. 

Thompson  A.,  Blauveliville.       Saunders  S.,  South  Salem.         Donan  Peter,  /. 
Wood  D.  T.,  Bethany.  Slebbins  G.,s.  *.,  New  Rocbelle.  Dewey  L.  D.,  to.  e. 

91  min ;  3  L ;  99  chs ;  '9,891  com.  Wvnkoop  R.,  Yorklown.  Fraier  A.  G.,  to.  c,  BoUle  Hill, 

l9  min ;  1  L ;  14  chs;  759 eom.        N.  J. 

Foster  Thaver,  /. 
Presbytery  ofLon^  Island,     Goldsmith  John,  NetvtoWn,  L.  I. 
Beers  Dan.,  s.  «.,  Southampton.  Hunter  Henry,  eigetU, 
Cook  N.  B.,  s. «.,  Islip.  Hutchtitgs $.,  ^ 

Condit  Joseph  D.,  I.  Kuphers  W.  P., «.  c,  Jamaica^ 


Presbytery  of  North  Riitr. 

Armstrong  R.  G.,  Federal  Cor- 
ner. 

Blain  William,  Cold  Spring. 

Bronson  Asahel,  Pleasant  Val. 


BttUolph  M.,  Freedom  Plains.     Francia  Am2l,  Bridgtba0i{Meiw      L.  I. 


lisi.] 


MUMMiw  BaNMONAViom— imr  romm 


ao» 


Jnbnaoii  B. 

Kn>hs  John  M.,  Ruteren  St.  Ch. 
M*CarlPK  Kobtfri,  Canal  St. 
Maion  CvreHf  CcMlar  8i. 
Noble  J.H..  to.  c,  N.  Y.  City. 
Phillips  W.  W.,  D.  Dm  Wall  St. 
Purkiss  l.y  m.,  Montreal,  L.  C. 
Rowan  8.  N.,  D.  D.,  w.  e. 
Springy  G.,  u  D.,  Brick  Ch. 
Webster  C..  Henip8tea<I,  L.  I. 
Wrighl  T.  S.,  Isl  cord,  Pret. 
N.Y. 

StO  min ;  6  L ;  4;328  conk 

Second  Prethytery  of  New  York. 
Brown  N.,  Hauling^ion,  L  I. 


Logan  Alexaotfler.  w^  c. 

MiMileiifa  Walter,  «o.  c. 

M' Kirov  J.,  D.  D.,  Scotch  Pres. 
N.  Y.  City. 

Maxwdl  £,  K.,  Delhi. 

Rire  Benjamin  H.,  Pearl  St. 

Snod^rass  W.  D.,  d.  d.,  Mar- 
ray  St. 

Smith  Samuel  B..  /. 

7  min;  1  L;  ^tkn;  968  oom. 

Third  PrttbuUry  of  New  Yorlh 
JtaMwin  E.  W.,  7lh  Pres.Ch. 
Cox  S.  H.»  D.  D.,  Laight  St. 
Johi;son  Baker,  lo.  c. 
Ludk>w  H.  U.,  Spring  St. 


Maann  Erskine,  Blocker  St. 
Murray  John  A.,  Stanton  St 
Norton  H.,  Union  Pres.  Ch. 
Peters  Absalom.  Bee.  A.  H.  8. 
Parker  Joel,  Thames  St. 
Patton  W.,  Central  Pres.  Ch. 
Perkins  Geo.,  Montreal,  L.  C. 
Rowland  Henry  A.,  /. 
White  Henry,  Allen  St. 
WoodbriHge  J.,  d.  d.,  Boweiy. 
Wick  ham  Joseph  D.,  to.  c. 
14 min  i  1  L;  U ehs;  9,000  eook 


Gbwshai.  Sommart— Presbyterians.  5  synods;  99  prosbjtsrias |  4B6  ministers;  194  Uosatiatss;  587 
eharchss;  54,0K}  cuminanioaots. 

Associate  Stnod  or  North  America.  This  is  a  large  and  increasing  body  of 
Christians,  holding  as  their  creed,  the  formularies  of  the  Westminster  Divines,  and  of  the 
churches  of  Holland.  The  next  meeting  of  the  Synod  is  to  be  at  Canonsburg,  Pa.,  on 
the  2d  Wednesday  of  May,  1331,  10  o'clock,  A.  M.  Rev.  Andrew  Heroic,  Lexington, 
Ya.,  Secretary,  in  New  York  there  are  two  Presbyteries,  Albany  and  Cambridge ;  18 
ministers ;  15  congregations ;  638  families ;  1,6^  communicants ;  582  catechamena. 

EpTscoPALiAirs.  Right  Rev.  Benjamiit  T.  Onderdonk,  Bishop,  and  Professor  in 
the  General  Theological  seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Meeting  of  the 
State  Convention,  first  Thursday  in  October.  Secretary,  Rev.  Levi  S.  Ives,  New  York. 
Number  of  clergy,  129. 

LiTTHBRAirs.    Synod  of  New  York.    27  ministers,  2,973  communicants. 

Reformsd  DtTTOH  Church.  Rev.  Thomas  M.  Strong,  Stated  Clerk,  Flatboah, 
Long  Island. 

Particulcar  Sifnod  of  JVetD  York  (1829). 
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54                  5,900 

4,391 

19,750 
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8,679 


8^10 


37,403 


Baptisti.  The  Associations  are  Berkshire,  Daniel  Piatt,  Owego,  Correspondent ; 
Black  River,  Jesse  Elliott,  Henderson ;  Chatauque,  Ellsha  Tucker,  Fredonhi ;  Chemung, 
J.  Parsons,  Canton,  Pa. ;  Cortland,  Alfred  Bennett,  Homer ;  Essex,  Caleb  Woods,  Essex ; 
Genessee,  H.  J.  Betts,  Pavilion ;  Holland  Purchase,  Eliab  Going,  Rushford ;  Hudson 
River,  Spencer  H-  Cone,  New  York ;  Lake  George;  Cayuga;  Madison,  John  Smitxer, 
Delphi ;  Monroe,  Myron  Strong,  Rochester ;  OneHla,  Elon  Oalusha,  Whitesboro* ;  Onon- 
daga, H.  Josltn,  Cieero;  Ontario,  Henry  Davis,  Palmyra;  Otsego,  C.  J.  Carpenter, 
Little  Falls ;  Rensselaerville,  E.  Crocker,  Rensselaerville ;  Saratoga,  J.  A.  Waterbury, 
Saratoga  ;  Seneca,  John  Sears,  Ithica ;  Steuben,  J.  Ketchum,  Barrington ;  Washington, 
Moses  Rowley,  Gouvemeur ;  New  York,  J.  Osbom,  Scotch  Plains,  New  Jersey, 

9l«sMdaUoas,  (partsaf thws in tdpbAog gftss,)  549 ehotsfcss ;  387  woistOTs;  43^( 
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S|t  KBUOIOUS  DBNOaaNATIOMfl — ^NBW  IBB8BT.  [FkB. 

METHODISTS. 

1.  JVetD  York  Cofrferenu,    Next  meeting  at  Middletown,  Ct.  May  4, 1831. 

JITta.  Pretiiiug  EUtr,  Mnu  Presiding  EUmr. 

New  York  Diat,      6,360  IX  OttninfUr.  Hodaon  Riv«r,  &,«»  P.  RIoe. 

Rhintbeek,  3^576  Ptoter  P.  Sandford.  Ch&mplaio,  9,7<3  ^*«  Spioei. 

Troy,  3^1  John  B.  Stralton.  — ^ 

Saratofa,  5^  Haory  Btaad.  Total,  S6,708 

2.  Oneida  Cofiferenee,    Next  meetiog  at  Lowville»  Lewis  Co.  July  14, 1831. 

Mem,  PreeidingEUer.  Mem.  PreaidiMg  Eldtr, 

Oneida,  4;194  Gaorga  Oarj.  PoUdam,  9,855  P.  G.  I'addoek. 

Chaoanfo^  Si-SSff  Georgv  Harooaa.  Buaquehanoa,  4,102  EUaa  Bowen. 

Cajaga,  4,583  John  Dempater.  -^-— 

Black  Ri?«r,  4,134  Nalh.  Salubury.  Total,  93^ 

8.  Geneuee  Conference,    Next  meeting  at  Le  Roy,  Geoeawe  Co.  July  28, 1831. 

Meim,  Presiding  BUmr,  Mem,  Preeiding  Eidtr, 

OnUrio,  4,735  AbnerChaae.  Steuben,  9,SqIS  Robert  Buceh. 

Gsnewee,  4,400  L.  GranL  -~^ 

Buffalo,  3,9J6  Aaa  AbelL  Total,  15,576 

New  York  Cooftreoee,  96,796 

Oneida  »  93.134 

•*  16,576 


Total,  65,496  memben  in  New  York. 

Nbw  York  Cxtt.  Presbyteriant.  21  churches  connected  with  the  General  Assem- 
bly. Area  of  all  the  places  of  public  worship,  about  80,000  feet  3  churches  not  con- 
nected with  the  General  Assembly ;  Rev.  Andrew  Stark,  and  A.  McLeod,  D.  D.,  minis- 
ters. Dutch  Rtfitrmed,  14  churches  connected  with  the  Synod.  Area  about  61,000 
feet  One  not  connected  with  Synod.  Episcopal.  21  churches ;  area  about  90,000 
feet.  BapiutM.  13  churches,  besides  4  which  belong  to  no  regular  denomination.  Area 
about  40,000  feet  Mithodut  Episcopal  Church.  10  churches,  about  33,000  feet,  area. 
2  Associated  Mtthodist  Churches ;  area  5,470  feet ;  and  two  not  connected  with  either 
of  the  above.  Raman  Catholics,  4;  area  21,068  feet  Sodtiy  of  Friends,  ime,'2,960 
feet  3  of  Hicksite  Friends,  9,600,  area.  3  Lutheran,  12,240,  area.  T^o  Jewish  Shfna- 
gogues,  area  5,100.  Two  churches  of  Aidependents,  2  of  Unvoersalisis,  2  of  Unitarians^ 
1  united  Brethren,  1  Seamen's  Chapel,  1  Swedenborgian,  1  German  Reformed,  One 
hundred  and  twenty-six  churdies  in  all.  if  700  on  an  average  attend  each  meeting, 
about  72,000  in  all  support  public  worship. 


In  1665  this  State  contained  but  a  few  fasnilies.  In  1676,  it  was  divided  into  East  and 
West  Jersey.  In  1702  they  were  again  united.  InhabiUnts  in  1790, 184,139 ;  in  1800, 
211,149;  in  1810,  245,662;  in  1820,  277.575;  in  1830,317,779.  Square  mUes,  6,900. 
Portions  of  this  State  were  settled  by  the  Dutch ;  other  parts  by  emigrants  from  New 
England. 

PRESBYTERIANS 
Synod  of  New  Jersey, 

Frtsbytery  of  Newark,        Hilly^r  Asa,  d.  d..  Orange.  Cook  Sylv.,  w.  e.  Brooklyn,  Pa. 

Allen  Ed.,  «o.  c,  N.  Hardislon.    Juad  Gideon  N.,  Bloomheid.  Chandler  John,  /. 

Condict  Aaron,  Hanover.  King  Barnabas,  Rocks  way.  Cilk««teril//m/,io.c.,Morristown. 

Crane  Noah,  t.  $.,  Sparta.  Osbora  Enos  A.,  Sucasunua.  Doolitile  Horace,  Sprin|e6ekl. 

Conkling  NathM.,  s.  $.,  Augusta.  Pierson  Geo.  coll.,  Orange.  Fordhsm  Lem.,  «o.  c,  Cheater. 

Dickimon  Baxter,  Newark,  3d.  Pierson  Albert,  / ,  Bloomfield.  Gray  Wm..  w.  c,  N.  York  City. 

Fairdiikl  Eliaa  R.,  f.  f.  Porrine  H.  N.,  Baskingridre.  Granger  Arthur, /. 

Ford  John.  Parsippnny.  Tuttle  Jacob,  New  MiTford.  Helaey  John  T.,  L 

Fisher  Samuel,  d.  d.,  Patersoo.  Van  Doren  Isaac,  to.  c,  Brook-  Harriaon  James,  L 

FraokHu  William,  /.  lyn,  New  York.  HoH  Edwin,  Westfield. 

Grorer  Stephen,  Caldwell.  90  min }  4  L;  18  eha ;  3,999  com.  Hinit  H.  W.,  Woodbridge,  Sd. 

Hooker  Hermon.  /.  Hyndaltaw  J.  B.,  New  Previ- 
Hay  Philip  C,  NewarV,  Sd.           Presbytery  of  Elirabethtown,        dence. 
Hamilton  Wm.  T..  Do.  1st       Briaot  Jacob,  v*.  c ,  Hi.  Freedom.Janewny  Thos.  L.,  Rabway. 

Harrison  Jepthsi,  L  Barton  Wm.  B.,  Woodbridge.  Johnson  Daniel  H.,  Mendbam. 

Hall  Ckariss,  L  Bond  Uwis,  PUiofiakJ.  Lyman  Asa,  te.c.,  N.York  City. 
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McDowell  J.,  D.  D.,  Elixabetb-  Fisk  Hirn*^,  /.  Tvl«r  Jared  D.,  to.  e. 

iowQ.  Gillffspie  Jaitim  H.,  /.  WooHhuil  GtH).  S.,  Priiir»toii. 

Meeker  Eli.  v.  c.  Gailaudeiie  T.,  /.  Wciodbull  Wni.  H.,  Hi^hstowo. 

Marie  l>avKl,  Elizahetbtown.     Gilohrisi  Adain,  I.  fi7  nin;  131.;  ISeha;  9^1  ooaa. 

Ozden  Jos.  M.,  Clmtham  Vill.    GulickP  J.,mu«.,Sand.  Tslandi. 

TbompNoii  Siepbeo,  Union.         Halsey  Jab  F.,  tf.  c,  Pilfaiburg^.       4.  Pretbyien  of  Newtown, 
Todd  Ijaac, /.  Pa.  Blauvelt  Win.,  Laraington. 

Wiimii  N.  A.,  Perth  Amboy.      Hunting  James  S.,  a. «.,  Shrews-Campbell  Jos.,  Harkelts  Town. 
Williamson  A.,  ChesHer.  bury.  CaKtiier  J.  R.,  AtAmry, 

99  min  ;  4 1. ;  17  cha ;  3,444  eom.    Hodge  C,  Pro/..  Princeton.        Clark  John  F,  Flemington. 

Henry  Symniei;  C..  Cranberr}'.  Candee  itaac  N.,  Belvidere. 
Pretbytery  of  New  Bnautwkk,  Jnncs  Joxepb  H.,  N.  Brunswick.  Force  J.  G. 
Aiexancler  A.,  D.  D.,  Prof.     Jones  Charles  C, /.  Gray  J<»bn,  Easlon,  Pa. 

Princeton.  Mitclidl  John,  L  Hunt  U.  W.  jr.,  w,  c,  tkhooley'a 

Alexander  J.  W.,  Trenton  City.  Miller  Samuel,  D.  D,  Prof,         Mountain. 
Axtell  Henry,  Lawrenceville.         Princeton.  Hutton  M.  S.,  Washington. 

Arms  Ch*flbrd  S.,  Middletown  March  John  C,  L  Hunt  H.  W.,  Perr>'vilto. 

Point.  Maclean  John,  Prof  N.  J.  Col"  Heberton  Alex.  Bath,  Pa. 

Baird  Robert,  8.  School  Agent,      lege,  Princeton.  Kirkpatrick  J.,  Ringoes. 

Brown  J.  V.,to.c.,  Lawrenceville.Ogden  Benj.,  Hopewell.  Lowe  B.  I.,  Johnsonboroogh. 

Comfort  David,  Kingxion.  Perkins  HtMiry,  Allentown.         Sloan  W.  B.,  Bloomsbury. 

Camahan  J.,  d.  p.,  Pret.  New  Pomeroy  John.  I.  Sturgeon  S.  s. «.,  Stroudsbui^, 

Jeniey  Collegre,  Princeton.        Rodgrrs  R.  K.,  Bonndbrook.  Pa. 

Cooletf  Eli  F.,  I'renton.  Roy  Rt»hcrl,  Freehold.  Shater  Jos.  L.,  Newion. 

Cuuumgham  J.  W.,#.  s.,  Prince-  Sioneroad  Joel,  /.  Talmage  J..  Oenireville. 

ton.  Stewart  Charies  S.,  Chap.   U.  VanderveerJ^w.c.  Easton.Pa. 

Dod  Albert  B.,  /.  S.  Naiy.  Vaiidervoort  J . C,  Baskingridgik 

Darlnig  Charts  C,  /.  Studdiford  P.  P.,  Lambertsville.         19  min ;  39  ehs ;  9^29l 

BuMMAHT.    SSministen;  90  licentiates ;  85  churches;  19^19  comnuiDicants. 

Dutch  Reformed.  CUusis  of  jyiew  Srunsvoiek^  15  ministers;  14  churcbes; 
1»467  communicants;  1,544  families;  6,867  persons  reported,  Ckusis  of  Bergen^  IB 
ministers  ;  14  ehurehes;  460  communicants ;  588  families ;  8,316  persons  reported. 

Baptists.  Part  of  Warwick  Aisociation,  J.  Fletcher,  of  Duckertown,  Corres- 
pondent ;  New  Jersey,  Joseph  Shbpp ard,  Mount  Holly ;  and  Central  Association.  In 
all,  84  churches ;  21  ministers ;  2,824  communicants. 

Methodists.  Part  cf  Philadelphia  Cor^jerente,  Next  meeting  at  Philadelphia, 
April  18, 1831,  West  Jersey  District  Henry  White,  Presiding  Elder.  7,286  members. 
East  Jersey,  C.  Pitman,  Presiding  Elder;  8,445  members.~ln  all,  10,780. 

Episcopalians.  Right  Rev.  John  Cross,  D.  D.  Bishop,  and  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  New  Brunswick.  Meeting  of  the  Convention  last  Wednesday  in  May ;  Rav. 
John  Ckoes,  Jr.«  New  Brunswick,  Secretary.    Clergy,  20. 


Peonsylvanta  was  granted  by  charter,  by  Charles  II.  to  William  Penn,  in  March,  1681. 
In  1682,  Penn,  with  2,000  settlers,  mostly  like  himself.  Friends,  arrived,  and  laid  out 
Philadelphia.  He  established  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  which  was  not 
interrupted  for  more  than  70  years.  Population  in  1790,  434,373 ;  in  1800,  602,548 ;  in 
1810, 810,091 ;  in  1820, 1,049,449 ;  in  1830, 1,346,242.     Square  miles,  48,950. 

PRESBYTERIANS. 
Synod  of  Philadelphia, 

Pretbytmf  of  Philadelphia.     Ely  Ezra  S.,  d.  d.  Philadelphia.  Janvier  G.  W.,  PitUwrove.  N.  J. 
Aikmaa  Alexander,  m.,  Fbrida.Engles  William  M.,       Do.         Judson  A., «.  s.,  Philadetpbia. 
Barnes  Albert.  Philadelphia.       Eustace  Thomas,  w,  c,  Do.         Kennedy  J.  U.,  Prof,  Canons- 
Bovd  Alpxaiicler,  Newtown.        Green  Asbbei,  d.  D.  ll.  d.,  w.      bui^. 
Belville  Robert  B.,  Hannville.        c,  Philadelphia.  Kennedy  Geom  W. 

ByCg*  Thonua  /.,  Frankfbrd.      Grier  John  W.,  Moiigantown.     Latta  Wm.,  Warren  Tavern. 
Bortt  John,  to.  c,  Deerfield.  N.  J.  Grant  John  L.,  Philadelphia.      Lawrence  S.,  Greenwich,  N.J. 
Bacon  Woi.,  «. «.,  Philadelphia.  Gloucester  John.  AJcAuley  Thos.,  D.  D.  LL.  D. 

Carll  Burkley.'ie.cBridgelon,  HoffBrogun.  Philadelphia. 

W»t,  N.  J.  Hughes  B.  F.,  w.c,  N.  Y.  City.  McCalla  W.  L.,  Philadelphia. 

Chandler  Gooiwe,  Kensington.    Hoover  Charles.  Philadelphia.    McFarland  A .,  Prof,  Carlisle. 
Dasluoli  ▲.  H.,  «A,  PbHii£ipliiaJiamiml  Hugh.  HcEwod  Geoq|e. 
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Naasfia  C.  W.,  w.  c.  Mantgom- 

ery  ^Square. 
Nourse  J.,  s.  ».,  Sitow  Hill,  Md. 
Oiibofue  Klhaii.  Fair6eUif  N.  J. 
Pults  Geore^e  C,  Pbiliidflphia. 
Fallervoii  Jiimea,         Ho. 
Parker  A.  H.,  to.  c.   Do. 
Parvin  'I*.,  lo.  c,  Bueuos  Ayres. 
Priulz  George.  /. 
PolUi  TtienuliiJiw,  /. 
Russell  J.  T.,  Gm,  Ag.,  PhlPa. 
Ramsay  W.,  m.,  Bombay,  Last 

Jodies. 
Ilaitcr  Lindley  C,  L 
SiHfl  Robert,  Jeiikmtown, 
Skimier  'V.  U.,  d.  u.,  Pbiladd. 
^milh  John,  Chester. 
Scott  J.  W.y  to.  c,  Philadelphia. 
Smith  James,  I>o. 

Saiirord  Joseph,  Do. 

Smith  I^Ldward,  /. 
Smith  Robert  H..  /. 
Williamson  C,  Woodbury,  N.J 
Winchester  8.  G ,  Philadelphia. 
Watson  James  C,  /. 
mia  45;  1.  lU;  cbs.  9i;  com.  7,186. 

Presbytery  of  New  CasUe, 
Barr  Joseph,  VVilliamHtown. 
Bover  Stephen,  York. 
Babbit  A nizi,  Salisbury. 
Douglass  Orsoo,  Marietta. 
Dtckm<ion  R.  W.,  Lancaster. 
Davis  Reotien  H.,  /. 
Finney  William,  Churthville. 
Oraham  Robert,  New  London 

X  Roa<ls. 
Grier  John  N.  C.,/.,  Forks  of 

Brandy  wine. 
Houston 'William  F.,  Columbia. 
Lalta  P.  A.,  Mount  Pleasant. 
Latia  Jamejt,  Black  Horse. 
L<ove  T.y  Lower  Lramlywina. 


Pres '  ytery  of  Allegheny . 
Boyd  Abraham.  Butler. 
Bracken  Reidy  Harmonr. 
Core  John,  Hulinsburgn. 
Coulter  John.  Butler. 
Glean  John,  /.,  Centreville. 
M'Oarrack  R.,io.r.,(Jallensbargh 
May  H.,  «o.  c,  Franklin. 
MuMo«  Joba,  Centreville. 
Moore  John,  Wazford. 
Rigcs  Cvms,  Venango  Furnace. 
Rcdick  John,  Freeport. 
■in.  10;  1. 1|  ehs.99(  •oa.a.Olft 


Preibytery  ofEru. 
Aklen  Tino^  Pres.  afeadvilla. 
Anderson  Thomas,  Franklin. 
Alexander  James,  Green viUe. 
Bushnell  Wells,  Meadvillc. 
Chase  Amos,  10.  p.,  Oilcreek. 
Condit  Ira,  Georgetown. 
Chamberlain  Pierce,  tp.  e. 
Doolittle  Giles,  North  East 
Eaton  Johnstniif  Fairview. 
Hassenger  Peter,  WaieHbrd. 
Hampson  George  H.,  /. 
Ljyon  Geom  A.,  Erie. 
Sr  Keaney  D.,  Prof.  $,  t .,  Mead- 

vitle. 
M'Cready  Absalom,  Hatlsbai^. 
JHarcyfi^d(bfd;V.^. 


Martin  S..  D.  D.,  Cbanceiord. 
Magraw  J.,  d.  d.,  Risking  Sun, 

i\ld. 
Morrison  A.  G.,  Unionville. 
Perkins  J .  U.,  10.  c,  Coaiesville. 
Parker  Samuel,  Peach  Bottom. 
Quay  Aiitlersou./. 
Sample  N.  W.,  10.  c,  Straxhurg. 
While  Uotieri,  Cochrauviile. 
Wallace  John,  /. 
Wanell  William  B.,  /. 
Mia.  94 ;  1.  4 ;  chi.  36 ;  com.  4,033. 

PreebuUry  ofCaHisle, 
Buchanan  Janie*(,  Greni  ( 'astle. 
Caihcart  Robert,  D.  D.,  York. 
Demiy  David,  Chatnbersburg. 
DufficM  Ge«MYe,  CarliKle. 
Dewiti  Wm.  R..  HarrislMirg. 
Fullerion  M.  L.,HHger^towu,Md 
Grier  R.  S.,  Einineii8l)urg. 
Galk)way  John  T.,  /. 
Irwin  J   P.,  Liverpool 
Kennedy  R.,  «.  t ,  M'Connels- 

burg. 
Keller  L,f.«.,  WilIiaiiisport,Md. 
Knox  J  a  men,  /. 
M'Couaugby  D.,  Gettysburg. 
MHiiiilev  A.  A.,  Fauiieltsliui^. 
Moody  JoIki,  SliippeuHhurg. 
M'Clelland   A.,  Prof,    New 

Brunswick,  N.  J. 
M* Knight  John,  Chambentburg. 
M'Kiuiey  Daniel,  Bedford. 
M*Geehan  Alexander,  to.  c. 
M'Lean  D.  V.,  /. 
Neill  W  ,  D.  D.,  Agent,  Philadel. 
Nibiock  J.,  Mouth  of  Juuiaia. 
NevmsJ   W.,/. 
Paxtnn  W.,  D.  D.,  Millerstown. 
Siiodgraics  James.  H.tnover. 
Sharon  James  R.,  Paxton. 
Williams  Joshua,  to.  c. 

Synod  of  Pittsburg, 

Smith  David,  s.  s. 
Tait  Samuel,  Mercer. 
Min.  16;  LI;  chs  31;  com.  1,865. 

Presbytery  of  Redstone. 
Agnew  J.  Homes,  Unionlown. 
.Barclay  David,  s.  s. 
Brooks  Asa,  Clarksburg,  Va. 
Barret  El'isha  D.,  Jbfferton. 
Davis  Thomas,  Blaii-sville. 
Dunlop  Matthew,  /.,  Kittaning. 
Ewing  Robert  F.,  /.,  Somerset. 
Fairchild  A.  G.,  Smhh6ekl. 
Graham  James,  Pittsburg. 
Gutherie  James,  Coniielsviile. 
Henderson  Joseph  W.,  so.  c. 
Harper  Joxeph.  10.  c. 
Henry  Rnbert,  GfcejMbunr. 
Johnston  R.,  Rankin's  P.  Office. 
Johnston  William,  Browntville. 
Kirkpairick  Jolni  H.,  Armah. 
l^aird  Francis,  Murraysville. 
M'Candless  Alex.,  Jacksonville. 
M'Farren  S.,  New  Alexandria. 
Power  Jamas,  d.  d,,  to.  e. 
Patterson  A.  O.,  Mi.  Pleasant. 
Reed  John,  Indiana. 
Smith  Jesse,    Do. 
Swan  Samuel.  Ligonier. 
Venemon  George. 
MU  93;  1 9;  abs  »:  com.  9,654, 


Williaro«m  J..  Hagwstown,  Md. 
Williaiiisou  M'KiMght,  Carlisle. 
Williamson  Moses,  /. 
mia.S7;  1.5;  chs  49;  com.3,313L 

Presbytery  of  Huntingdon. 
Adams  J.  B.,  /  ,  Mil  ersiown. 
BiH|ifi|.  Garry,  Clearfieldiown. 
Coulter  John,  Wnlerford. 
Collins  B.  K., /.,  MillerstowD. 
Galbraiih  Jas.,  Hollida^Kborg'. 
Gray  George,  Waterloo. 
Hiitchiu<iOii  John.  Miffliniowo. 
Hill  Samuel,  Union  Furnace. 
Linn  James,  Bellelbnte. 
Peebles  Jobn,  Huuiiiii>don. 
I'hompMin  James,  Alexandria* 
Stuart  William,  Boakburg. 
W<MMis  Jtimes  S.,  l^wiKtown. 
.Mia.  11 }  i.  S;  cbs.  39;  oum.  3,1631 

Presbytery  of  NorthumberbnuL 
Brysoii  John,  Miltou. 
Barber  D.  M.,  s.  s.,  Jersey  Shorn. 
Grier  John  H.,  Do. 

HfHid  Thomas,  I..ewisburg. 
Heiidersini  S.,  <  s  ,  Danville. 
Juukin  G..  to.  c,  Germaniowo. 
Kirkpatrick  Da  v.,  Miiion. 
Lnwers  J.,  s.  #.,  /  .  Berwick. 
Montgomery  W.  B.,miM.,  Litllo 

Roik.  ArkanHas. 
Moore  James  W.,  miss..  Little 

Kock,  Arkansas. 
MoDigomery  John,  /. 
Montgomery  Samuel,  i. 
PatierNon  John  R.,  Danville. 
Painter  Joseph.  Wiiliamsport. 
Patterson  Matthew  B. 
Power  Wm.  R.,  /. 
SmUh  WilHam  R,.  Sunbory. 
Min.  13|  L  5;  cbs,  »i  torn.  1,908. 


Presbyteryof  Washingldn. 
Anderson  Jf»hn,  d.  d.,  l^jfialoe 

Post  Office. 
Anderson  William  C,  L 
Anderson  Jam«*s,  /. 
Campbell  Richard,  L 
Craity  Thomas,  /. 
Dodd  Cephas,  Amity. 
EUiot  David,  Wastungton. 
Hervey  James,  WheeTiag,  Va. 
Hoge  Tikomas,  Washington. 
Hervey  David,  Mt.  Pleasant 
Hawkins  John,  /. 
Lindly  Jacob,  10,  r.,  Flata  oi 

Grave  Creek,  Va. 
Loughrao  C.^  to.  c,  Sparta. 
JUacurdy  Eli^a,    BriceJaod'a 

Cross  Roads 
M'Cluskey  J.,  W.  Alexandria. 
M'Kennan  J.  W..  W.  Libeily, 
Reed S.,ic.c.,  Washington.  [Va. 
Scott  Geo.  M.,  Hooksiown. 
Stockton  J.,  Cross  Cr«c$k  ViR. 
Smith  JameH.  L 
Wylie  Wm.,  Wheeling,  Va. 
Mid.  15 ;  L  6;  chs.  29 ;  com.  9,698. 

Pre^fyiery  of  Ohio,  Pa, 
Andrews  John.  s.  «.,  Pittsboi^. 
Alton  Moaes,  KHCfwin. 
B06r  Tbomas,  /.,  PiHsborg. 
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Brown  Matthew,  d.  d.,  Pres.      Jp//*y  William,  Herrinf<viHe.    Ray  Jemes  O.,  Economy. 

Cannnrthurg.  Jeiiniii^  Snimiel  C.  Pitisburf.  RaMon  Samuel,  D.  D.,  Pariu- 

Baird  Thomas  D.,  Pittsburr.      McMillan  JoIid,  d.  d.,  «j.  c,  Ca-    soiiN  Ferrv. 
Campbell  AJe»  D.,  w,  e,,  Pitta-      nonshur;^.  Rutherford  Robert,  v).  e* 

buf)f.  Mercer  Boyd,  w.  c,  Washings    Stockton  Joseph,  t.  s. 

Ciifiuiiigham  John  K.,  a.  a.  ton.  Smith  William,  t.  «.,  Canoiu* 

Omiii  Jacob,  /.,  Canoiwhtirg.        M' Donald  Andrew,  to.  r.  burg-. 

Herron  Francis,  D.  D.,  Piiwbai^  MMIvaine  William  R..  Pitlsborg  Swifl  Elisha  P.,  Pittsburg. 
Hal«*y  Luther,  Fro/*.,  Pittsburg. Paiti^nion  Joseph,  to.c.,  Piiisburg.8i<*v4>ns  David,  10  e. 
Hamilton  Alfred,  Piitsljuix.         Patterson  Robert,  «.  s.,  Pitts-    Woo<1s  William,  Ptttsbm^f. 
Joyce  John,  so.  c,  Pittsboiig.  buq^.  Uin.  35 ;  L  3 ;  ehs.  fiS ;  eom.  3,047. 

Episcopal  I A  ITS.  Right  Rev.  William  White,  D.  D.  Bishop,  Senior  of  the 
American  Episcopal  Church,  presiding  in  the  Hotise  of  Bishops.  Right  Rev.  Heitkt 
U.  ONDERDoif  X,  Assistant  Bishop.  Meeting  of  the  Convention,  on  the  third  Tuesday 
of  May.  Secretary,  Rev.  William  H.  De  Lancet,  D.  D.  Provost  of  the  Univer* 
slty  of  Pennsylvania.    Clergy,  60. 

Dutch  Reformed.  Particular  Stftiod  of  ^ew  York.  Classts  of  Philadelphia. 
6 ministers;  6  churches;  1,014  communicants  reported;  947  families;  2,866  members 
of  congregations.    J.  C.  Sears,  Philadelphia,  Clerk. 

Associate  Synod.  Presbyteries  of  Philadelphia,  Chartiers,  and  Allegheny.  18 
ministers;  89  congregations  settled  and  vacant;  1,845  families;  4,180  commonicants. 
Next  meeting  at  Canonsburg,  Pa.  on  the  2d  Wednesday  of  May,  1831.  Rev.  Andrew 
Heron,  I^xington,  Va.  Sy nodical  Clerk. 

Evangelical  Lutherans.  Thb  denomination  is  more  numerous  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, than  in  any  other  State.    There  are  two  synods.  East  and  West  Pennsylvania. 

German  Reformed  Church.  East  Pennsylvania  Classis,  18  ministers;  6) 
congregations.  West  Pennsylvania,  16  ministers ;  69  congregations.  Lebanon  CIassis» 
1 1  ministers ;  40  congregations.  Susquehanna  Classis,  14  ministers ;  67  congregations  i 
Zkm  Classis,  14  ministers;  66  congregations. 

United  Brethren.  They  have  about  16  congregations  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
probably  8,000  memt)ers. 

Friends.    There  is  a  large  number  hi  (his  State.    Probably  76,000. 

Baptists.  10  Associations ;  184  churches;  96  ministers;  7,661  commimicantB.  S« 
Williams,  Pittsburg,  Corresjiondent. 

McTHODisTS.  Philadelphia  Covi/erenre,  2  districts;  about  60  preachers;  836<l 
members.  Pittsburg  Cortferenee,  6  districts;  89  preachers;  22,690  members.  Next 
meedng  «t  Unieotown  Pa.  Aug.  86, 1881. 


Sclainare. 

The  first  Enrcpean  settlement  in  this  State,  was  formed  by  Swedes  and  Finns,  in 
1627 ;  in  1666,  the  colony  was  taken  from  the  Swedes  by  the  Dutch.  After  the  conquest 
of  New  York  by  the  English,  in  1664,  it  was  placed  under  the  juriKJiction  of  the  govern- 
ment of  New  York.  In  1682,  the  country  was  granted  to  William  Penn.  In  July  1776, 
a  dlstinet  government  was  formed.  Population  in  1790,  69,694;  hi  1800,  64478;  in 
1810, 16,672 ;  in  1820,  72,749 ;  in  1880,  76,789.    Square  miles,  2,068. 

PRESBYTERIANS. 
Syned  of  Philadelphia. 

Pari  e/*  the  Presh^erkt  o/New  Gilbert  E.  W.,  Wilmingtoo.  Rtt»$el  A.  K,  Newark. 

Guile  and  Ltvoea,  Mitchelmore  John,  Lewes.  Siroog  Ashbel,  /..Dover. 

Adair  Robert.  Wilmingtoa.         Mustani  C.  H., ». «.,  Laurel.  Wilson  Jo«ieph,  Mid<lletowii. 
Bell  SamoeL  St.  George's.          JbPCachran,  K.  M., w.  c,  Wil-       9  mln ;  1 1.;  8  ehs;  1300  com. 
Dickey  John  M^  Newcastle.          mingt  o. 

Episcopalians,  Convention  meets  on  Saturday,  next  preceding  2d  Monday  in 
June.    Mr.  Evan  H.  Thomas,  New  Castle,  Secretary.    Clergy  6. 

Baptists.  Delaware  Association,  1829.  S.  W.  Woolford,  Cooch's  Bridge,  Coiree- 
pondeot    9  ministers,  9  churches,  620  communicants. 

Methodists.  Philadelphia  Cattferenee,  Delaware  Diftiict  David  Dailey,  Pn* 
iidtaig  Elder.    16  preaehera;  IS^SM  membors. 
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In  1682,  Maryland  was  granted  by  Charles  I.  of  England,  to  Sir  George  Calvert,  Lord 
Baltimore,  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  an  eminent  statesman.  His  eldest  son  directed  the 
affairs  of  the  province  for  forty  years,  as  proprietor.  His  brother,  Leonard  Calvert,  the 
first  Governor,  commenced  a  settlement  with  about  2(K)  persons,  in  1634.  A  free  tolera- 
tion of  religion  was  established,  and  a  system  of  humanity  practised  in  regard  to  the 
Indian  tribes. 

PRESBYTERIANS. 

Part  of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia, 

part  of  the  Presbytery  of  Ijunet.  Brerkenrirlgc  John,  Baltimore.    Mnrrimn  Greor^e,  Baltimore. 
CKnipn(>ll  Alex.,  Poplarlowii.      Derk»*r  Jolui,  jr., /.  Ainuson  Riioch,  to.  e. 

Laird  Rob.  M.,  c.  «.,  Princess  GIrtidy  John,  d.  d.,  fo.  c,  Bal-  N^ins  Wm.,  Baltimore. 

Aniie.  limorft.  O*hom  Tramqii,  w.  r. 

JMoore  Jmbua,  «  «.,  Chnrrliill.     HuUbard   Austin  O.,  Taoey-     Faliermn  Nicholas,  u>.  c. 
Slemons  Juhu  B.,s.  «.,  PriuceiS      town  Steveiis  William  A.,  L 

Aniie.  Kimx  Samuel,  w  c,  Frederick.  Sprole  William  T.,  /. 

M'Kny  William.  /.  William^  Stephen.  A 

Ptteehtftery  of  Balitmore.       Mii«grave  George  W.,  L  11  mio;  6  1.;  1,058  com. 

Annan  W.  C,  Brown's  MilU,  Pa.M'Cullougli  John  W.,  v.  c. 

Eptscopalxaks.  Right  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Stone,  D.  D.  Bishop.  Convention  meets 
on  Wednesday  in  Trinity  week.  Mr.  Richard  M.  Hall,  Baltimore,  Secretary. 
Clergy  57. 

German  Reformed^  Classis  of  Maryland,  9  ministers.  Next  meeting  at  Middle- 
town,  Frederick  Co.  Md.  on  the  fourth  Sabbath  af\er  Easter,  1831. 

Baptists.  Baltimore  Association.  John  Healy,  Baltimore,  Correspondent.  12 
ministers;  15  churches;  680  communicants.  Salisbury  Association.  Daniel  Davia, 
Salisbury,  Correspondent.    8  ministers  ;  16  churches ;  445  communicants. 

Methodists.  Baltimore  Omference.  Meeting  at  Washington,  D.  C.  March  16, 
1881.  Baltimore  District.  Christopher  Frye,  Presiding  £lder.  22  preachers; 
14,841  members.  Northumberland  District,  (partly  in  other  States.)  D.  Steele, 
Presiding  Elder.  15  preachers;  4,009  members.  Carlisle  District  W.  Hamilton, 
Presiding  Elder.  20  preachers;  6,628  members.  Cumberland  District  N.  Wilson, 
Presiding  Elder.  19  preachers;  4,614  members.  Rockingham  District  James 
Watts,  Presiding  Elder.     17  preachers,  4,592  members. 

Roman  Catholics.  There  are  between  thirty  and  forty  Catholic  churches  in  this 
State.  There  are  five  chapels  in  Baltimore.  One  of  them  is  a  splendid  cathedral,  capa- 
ble of  containing  1,500  persons.  There  are  from  15  to  20  priests  in  Baltimore,  and 
11,000  laity.  There  are  several  flourishing  schools,  and  Colleges.  This  is  the  Meiro* 
poiitan  See  of  the  Umted  States.    James  Whitefield,  Archbishop. 


Bfettfct  of  ®oUtinf)fa(. 

This  District  contains  an  area  of  ten  miles  square.  It  was  ceded  to  the  United  States, 
by  Maryland  and  Virginia  in  1790,  and  is  under  the  immediate  government  of  Confreas. 
The  city  of  Washington,  which  is  included  within  this  district,  became  the  seat  of^gov- 
emment  of  the  United  Sutes  in  1800.  Population  in  1800, 14,098 ;  in  1810,  24,028 ;  in 
1820,  88,030. 

PRESBYTERIANS. 

Presbytery  o/Dist.  Cofianbta,  Campbell  John  N.,  s.  «.,  Alba-  Mines  J.,  s. «.,  Rockville,  Md. 

Aodenioa  Wnij,  / ,  Washington,     ny .  N.  Y.  M'Vean,  J.,  /.,  Georgeinwo. 
Brarknnridge  T.,  /.,       Do.        Danforth  J  N.,«.«.,  Washington.  Post  R^itben,  Wasliiitgtoo. 

Brackenridge  J.,  s.  «.,    Do.        Gurley  R.  R.,  lo.c.         Do.  Skinner  I.  L^          Do. 

Balcli  S.,  D  D.,  GeorKelown.      Harrison  Clias,  Alexandria.  Walton  W.  C.,  Alexandria. 

Bak<*r  DauM.  Savannah,  Ga.      Laurie  J.,  d.  o.;  Wasbiogton.  11  mio ;  5 1;  9  chs  j  996  com. 
Cbllias  Stephen,  /.,  Washington. 

EpxacopALt  Airs.    Clergy  6 ;  belonging  to  the  Diocese  of  Maryland. 

Baptists.  Columbia  Association.  S.  Cornelius,  Alexandria,  Correspondent  10 
ministers;  18  churches;  1,658  communicants. 

MxTHooisTS.    1,400  membeiv.    Part  of  Baltimore  Conference,  and  Potomtc  District 
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The  first  permanent  settlement  made  in  America,  was  formed  in  Jamestown,  Va.,  1607, 
by  105  adyentiirers  from  England.  The  country  was  named  Virginia,  in  lienor  of  Queen 
EUzabetli.  The  early  history  of  the  colony  is  replete  with  interesting  and  affecting  inci- 
dents. The  government  of  the  colony  was  first  administered  by  a  council  of  seven  per- 
sons, afterwards  by  a  Governor,  appointed  by  the  crown.  Square  miles,  64,000.  Popu- 
latioa  in  1790,  747,620 ;  in  1800, 886^49 ;  in  1810,  974,622 ;  in  1820, 1,065,366. 

PRESBYTERIANS. 
Synod  of  Virginia. 

PrtAtfiery  of  Winche$ter,      Anderson  Robert  N.,  /.  BInin  John  S.,  I. 

Blaclc  J.,  w.  c.f  Sheptierdstown.  Bunnell  Robert,  /.  Campbell  Wm.  G^vr.  c,  Belb- 

Brtnon  James  if.,  Martinaburg.  Bowman  V.,  Charlotl«>sviUe.  burg. 

Foot  William  H.,  Romney.         C<x>hran  Inaac,  Old  Concord.      Calhoon  William,  Staanton. 
Hill  Wm.,  D.  D.,  Winchester.     Davidson  John  10.  c.  Calhoon  N.  W.,  t.  9^  Douglaas 

Hall  Roticrt,  ».  ».,  Warrenton.    Howe  Nerval  D.,  L  P.  O. 

Hutchinson  E.  C,  m.,  Leesburg.  Hurd  S.,  /.,  Scoltsville.  DiiUor  Francis,  /. 

Knox  John,  10.  c,  Warrpnton.     Han  Andrew,  /.  Davidson  A.  B.,  s. «.,  Lexington. 

Lodor  John,  8.  «.,  Woodstock.    Hamersly  Wm.,  /.  Ewiug  Jdhn  D.,  Fancybill. 

Matthews  William  C,  /.  Jncksou  Mauhew  W.,  v>.  c.  Hendren  John,  Siaunum. 

Riddle  David  H.,  Winchester.    Kirkpairick  John,  Langhorne's.  Houston  Jdam.,  Natural  Bridge. 
Scott  Wm.  N.,  ».  t.f  Petersburg.  Leach  J.  H.C.,  w.  c.  Farmville.  Harrison  Joseph. 
Thornton  F.,  Thornton's  Gap.    Lee  H,  w.  c,  Lunenburg  C.  H.  Kerr  Jas.,  w  c,  Kenhawn  C.  H. 
Tuslon  Septimus,  s.  s.  Mitchell  James>  Liberty.  Kilpatrick  A.  W.,  Harriaonbtii^. 

Williamson  W^«.«.,Middlebui^.McLean,  v*.  c.  Blorrison  J  mes,  BrowaHhurg. 

WikoiiS.  B.,  Fredericksburg.    Melcalf  Allen  D.,  to.  e.  M'Farlaud  Francis,  Greenville. 

14  mia;  1 1;  1,127  com;  32  cha.     Proctor  D.  C.to.  c,  Farmville.  M'Elhenny  John,  Lewisburg. 

Pollard  Wm.  H.,  /.  Paine  James,  /. 

Presbyterv  of  East  Hanortr.    Paul  Isaac,  Covesvilie.  Rufiner  Henry,  to.  c,  Lexington. 

Armstrone;  Wm.  J.,  Richmond.  Paul  J.,  Lovingston.  Speece  C,  u.  f> ,  Staunton. 

BarHett  l^ancis,  tn.  c.  Rice  John  H.,  d.  d..  Prof,      Smith  Jaseph,  Staunton. 

Ccwverse  A.,  £^.  Sou,  Ret.  Tel,     Prince  Edward  C.  H.  Vanlear  J.  A .,  <  «.,  Douglas  P.  O. 

Curtis  J.  B.,  IT.  c,  Powhatan.     Read  C,  Charlotte  C  H.  Willson  J.  C,  s.  «.,  Staunton. 

Hamner  James  G.,  10.  c.  Reid  Wm.  S.,  Lynchburg.  Willson  Wm.,  Mount  Sidney. 

Kollock  Shepard  K.,  Norfolk.     Russell  DanM  S.,  10.  c,  Liberty.  min.30 ;  L  4;  cbs.  3t)  ^  com  3,145. 
McLaughlin  Edward,  chaplain.    Royal  John,  /. 

Nimmo  Joseph,  to.  c.  Smith  Henry,  /.  Presbytery  of  Abingdon, 

Silliman  J.,  New  Kent  C.  H.      Tevmy  R.,  s.  s.,  Charlottesville.  Bovell  S..  s.  «.,  Abingdon. 
Smith  John  C,  Portsmouth.         White  W.  S.,  Nottoway  C.  H.    Crawford  G.  M,,  to.  e.,  Abingdon. 
Taylor  Stephen,  Richmond.        Wharey  Jas.,  Goochland  C.  H.  Holt  David  R.,  w.  c.        Do. 
JS  fuin ;  8  chs :  94:2  com.  Watt  John  S.,  /.  3FEwen  Alexander,  Do. 

31  mia;  101;  STchs;  1,024 com.  M'liityre  Dugald,  Pleasant HiU. 
Preshytery  of  West  Hanover,  Ogden  Thomas  A.,  *.  s, 

Armistead  S.,  Rough  Creek  Ch.  Presbytery  of  Lexington.  Painter  Geoi-ge,  «.  s.  ' 
Armislead  Jesse  fif.,  Maysville.  Baxter  G.  A.,  D.  D.,  Lexington.  Wallace  John  H.,  s.  s. 
Armistead  S.  Brown  Henry,  /.  8  mio. ;  11  chs. ;  670  eon. 

EpiscopALiAirs.  Rieht  Rev.  Richard  Channiko  Moorc,  D.  D.,  Bisbop  and 
rector  of  the  Monumental  Church,  Richmond.  Right  Rev.  Wii^liam  Meade,  D.  D., 
Aaaiatant  Bishop,  MUlwood,  Frederick  County.  Meeting  of  the  Convention  on  the  third 
Thursday  in  May.    John  6.  Williams,  Richmond,  Secretary.    Clergy,  45. 

Baptists.  Number  of  Associations,  18 ;  churches,  387 ;  ministers,  192 ;  communi- 
cants, 89>t0. 

Methodists.  Next  meeting  of  the  Virginia  Conference  at  Newbem,  N.  C,  Feb.  16, 
1881.  James  River  District,  Lewis  Skidmore  Presiding  Elder.  Meherrin  District,  John 
Early,  Presiding  Elder.  Norfolk  District,  Thomas  Crowder,  Presiding  Elder.  Roanoke 
District,  Benjamin  Devany,  Presiding  Elder :  in  all  77  Preachers,  27,947  members. 


iBLottfi  Cjitolitia. 

The  first  permanent  settlements  in  this  State  were  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  North  Carolina  was  long  united  under  the  same  government  with  South 
Carolina.  In  1727,  it  was  formed  into  an  entirely  distinct  province.  Population  in  1790, 
388,961 ;  in  1800,  478,108 ;  in  1810,  656,600 ;  in  1820,  688^29.    Square  miles,  43,800. 
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PRESBYTERIANS. 

Synod  of  North  Carolina, 

Prtthytery  of  Concord,  1 829.         Presbvtery  of  FuyeUecille.      Hollister  Edward,  to.  c,  Oxford. 
BrntUhaw  C.,  ti>.  c,  Ashvllle.       Bmlistoa  Wifliain.  /.  Hum  Thoina!«  P  , «  «.,  Raleigh. 

Chapman  R.  H.,  D.  D.,  to.  c,  M'fniyre  D.,  <. «.,  Qiteensdale.  Hardins:  N.  H.,  to.  c,  Oxford. 

A»hvillr.  M'Quf*en  A., «.  s.,         Do.  Mitchell  R.,  Pro/.,  Cha|jei  HiD. 

CaUlw**!!  Robert  L.,  /.  M'lntyre  J  ,  s. «.,  RandalUville.  Monlgomery  A.  D.,  «.  t.,  Dao- 

Fr«*«mau  J  O.,  to.  c,  Raleigh.    McMillan  M.,  Tyson's  Slore.  ville,  Va. 

Froiiiis  8i«*phoii,  Bethany.  M'iverColin,  to  o.,  FayetieviUe.  M'Pheeters  W.,  d.  d.,  to.  c, 

Gould  Daniel,  Tabor.  M'lver.  Alexander,  L  Raleigh. 

Hall  William  A.,  Morknville.      M'Dougald  A-,  Averashorougfa.  NeiJ  W.,  s. «., MurTrecshorougli. 
Kirkpatri4'k  J.  J.,  /.  Peacock  William,  Cdinburg.      Osliom  Michael,  Newbern. 

Kerr  H  M.,  to.  c,  Rutherford-  Rice  Archibald,  Philadelohus.    Plumer  W.  S.,  to.  c,  Roanoke 

town.  StaufonI  S., «.  «.,  Duplin  C.  H.       Bridge,  Va. 

Kilpatrick  J.  D..  Mount  Moume.  Tate  Robert,  Rockfiiih  P.  O.       Peuick  Daniel  A., «. «.,  Milton. 
Morriaon  K.  H  ,  Charloiie.  min.  JO  j  1. 9 ;  ebi.  40;  com,  S,3ia  Pickard  J  H  ,  Brown'ii  Stora. 

M'Ree  Jamea,  d.  ii.,  Concord.  Paisley  Samuel,  Cedar  Grove. 

Phorr  Henry  iV.,  Beattie's  Ford.        Prttl/utTy  of  Orange.         Paisley  W.,  *.«.,  Greeosborough. 
Pharr  W.  S  ,  to.  c  .  Charlotte,    Caldwell  Josiph,  d.  d.,  Prec.,  Ru!«se1l  Robert  D.,  /. 
Robiiixou  John.  Concord.  Ctiii|)el  Hill.  Smith  S.  H., ».  ».,  Oak  Grove. 

Raukiii  Jewe.,  to.  c,  i^alisbury.    Caruilicr»  C.  W.,  Greeiisboro\   Wiihent|Nion  J.,  Hillsborough. 
Hilliman  John,  Mmrauiown.        Chavis  John,  /.,  Wealberby  Jas ,  WaMhingioa. 

SiaflTord  James,  8an«lKiry.  Curric  IC.  B..  Mamn  Hall.  Weller  Sidney^  to.  c  Halifax. 

Huarrow  i'atrick  I.,  Lincolnlon.  Doiigla.H  J.  W.,  Richmond,  Va.  Wiiaon  A.,  Wiiiiaimbctniugh. 
Walwn  Samuel  L..  Sieel  Creek.  Ferrile  George,  /.  min.  iiO ;  L  4  }  chs.  34  i  oon.  1^1^ 

Willson  John  M.,   Morrisou's    Graves  E  .«.«.,  Clover  Garden. 

n*an  yard.  Graham  Samuel  L.,  Rulkicka. 

WilliamNon  John,  Hopewell.       Gocnlrich  H.  P.,  Pnf.  Prince 
Wiiliamaon  S.,  N.  Pruvideuce.       F^dward  C.  H.,  Va. 
WattH  Leander  A..  /.  Gay  A.  W.,  to.c.  Wilkeabomu^. 

min.  31 }  1. 3 ;  S8  eha.;  1^4  eom.  Hatch  L.  D.,  to.  c,  Wrightitvilte. 

EpfscoPALiAivs.    — Bishop.    Meeting  of  convention  3d  Thundey 

in  May.    E.  L.  Winslow,  Fayetteville,  Secretary.    Clergy,  11.  " 

LuTHSRAirs.  North  Carolina  Synod.  16  ministers ;  45  congregations ;  1,888  com- 
municants. 

Baptists.  14  associations* ;  272  churches;  189  ministers;  15,530  communicants. 
W.  P.  BioDiiE,  Newbern,  Correspondent. 

Methodists.  Part  of  Virginia  Conference.  Neuse  District  Joseph  C.  Arson* 
Presiding  Elder.  Yadkin  District.  Moses  Brock,  Presiding  Elder.  Preachers  82; 
members  12,641. 

UiriTKD  BnsTH&xx.    4  congregations ;  1,727  members. 


In  1663,  the  territonr,  which  now  comprises  the  States  of  North  and  South  CaroUna, 
and  the  greater  part  of  Georgia,  was  granted  by  Charles  H.  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  and 
•even  others,  who  were  constituted  proprietors.  The  Colony  was  named  Carolina,  and 
the  government  was  vested  in  the  bands  of  the  proprietors.  The  first  governor  elected 
under  the  constitution  was  in  1775.  Population  in  1790,  249,073;  in  1800, 345,591 ;  ia 
1810,  415,115 ;  in  1820,  502,741.    Square  miles  30,080. 

PRESBYTERIANS. 
Synod  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 

Prtabyttry  ofCharU^on  Union.  Rogers  Zabdiel,  Charleston.  Erwin  J.  M.,  s.  t.,  King's  Tree. 

Brown  J4tseph,  Charleston.  Beid  George,  Do.  Harrington  J.,  «.«.,Saini^vilte. 

Buist  Arthur,         Do.  While  Clipha,  Do.  James  K.  W.,  Bradleyvilie. 

Campbell  Jas.,  /.,  Do.  11  min.;  1  L;  5 ebs. ;  701  oom.  Morgnn  N.  K.,  Spriiigxille. 

Dickwn  J.,  tc.  c,   Do.  Meann  Hubert,  Winnviorough. 

Gildersleeve  B.,  £d.  Ch,  Obt.         PretbuUry  of  Harmony,  M'FaHaiid  J., «.«.,  Chesterfield 

Charleston.  Bkidget    C.,  L,  Rice  Creek        C.  H. 

Leiand  A.  W.,  n. D.,  Charleston.      Springs.  M'Ewen  John,  /.,  Sumtenrtlle. 

M'Dowell  W.  A.,  D.  D.,  Do.      Brearly  Wm..  Wmnsborough.  Power*  Urias,  s,  r,  Cheraw. 

Palmer  B.  M.,  d.  d..         Do.      Boyd  Chas.  R.,  Lj    Do.  Rennie  John, «. «..  Columhra. 
Pahner  Edward,  Walterborough.X>«vis  Samuel  8.,  s.s.,Cindea.  13aiiiL;9UM«lu.;.l,3»^ 
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Pre$bvterv  of  BetheL             Prtthgftn  of  Smitii  CktroUna,  Humphreys  David,  Rock  Mills. 

Adams  J. ».,  Crowder's  Creek.  Barr  W.  H.,  d.  n.,  Abbeville  Kennedy  J.  L.,  Poolsvilie  P.  O. 

DacUs  J.  B.,  Cbesterville.              C.  H.  Kranedy  J.  B.,  to.  c,  HuDlingtoo. 

Davies  JoIm  1.  R.,  Mt,  c,  BladE  Caier  R.  B.,  Calhowi's  MUls.  Kirkpairick  A., «. «.,  Milton. 

Stock's  P.  a                         Carlisle  WiUimn,/.  Means  Willam, /. 

Davies  W,  fi.,  L,  Growdei's  Dkk$on  H.,  Abbeville  C.  U.  Bass  A.  W.,  w.  c,  Pendletoo, 

Cie^k.                                   Dickson  Michael,  Poolsvilie.  Old  C.  H. 

Gray  Daniel  L.,  Meansville.       Dupree  R  D..  Pickens  C.  H.  Reid  H.,  w,  c,  Calhoun's  Mills. 

Johnston  Cyrus,  Yorkville.          Davis  Samuel,  to.  c.  14  min. ;  3 1. ;  39  ehs. ;  2,445  com. 
Stafford  Jas.  B.,  Chesterville.      Foster  Aaron,  w.  c,  Pendleton, 
Walker  R.  B.,  BraUonsville.          Old  C.  H. 
WiUiams  A.,  Hopewell  P.  O.      Grav  Daniel  h,jL 

8 rain.;  1  L;  19 ehs.;  1,719 com.  Haslet  David,  VarenDes. 

Associate  Sthod.  Caroliruu,  8  ministers ;  24  congregations ;  532  families ;  1,285 
eommnnicants. 

EpuGOPALf  Aifs.  Rigbt  Hey.  NATHAirisL  Bowcir,  D.  D.,  Bishop  and  rector  of 
St  fiilichaars  Church,  Charleston.  Conyention  meets  second  Wednesday  in  February. 
RcT.  F.  Dai^cbo,  Cfaarleeton,  Secretary.    Clergy,  84. 

Baptists.  6  associations ;  169  churches ;  181  minuters ;  12,816  communicants. 
Rev.  W.  Riley,  Charleiston,  Correspondent 

Methodists.  S^uth  CaroUma  Onrference*  Charleston  District,  W.  Capers,  Pre- 
riding  Elder;  Saluda  District,  Robert  A^mu,  Preaiding  Elder;  Columbia  District, 
Wra.  M.  Kennedy,  Presiding  Elder ;  Lincolnton  District,  H.  Spain,  Presiding  Elder. 
In  all,  54  preachers,  25,114  members. 

Lutherans.  Synod  of  South  Carolina,  and  a^jaceat  States.  11  ministers,  1,800 
communicants. 

Papists.  Bishopric  of  Chcarle$ton,  Rt  Rev.  John  Enolano,  D.  D.,  Bishop. 
There  are  but  few  churches. 


The  first  English  settlement  of  Georgia  was  formed  in  Savannah,  in  1783,  by  Gen.  J. 
£.  Oelethorpe,  together  with  160  persons.  Of  all  the  thirteen  States  which  belonged  to 
the  Union  at  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  independence,  this  was  the  last  settled.  Popu- 
lation in  1790,  82,548 ;  in  1800,  162,686 ;  in  1810,  252,483 ;  in  1820,  840,989.  Square 
miles,  68,200. 

PRESBYTERIANS. 
Part  of  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

Prtibftery  of  Georgia,       Brown  J.,  n.  d.,  Mount  Zion.      Pharr  Edward,  to.  c.  Jefierson. 
Alexander  Thomas,  w.  e.  Beman  Carlisle  P.,     Do.  Patterson  James  C^Macon. 

Blodget  H.  M., «. «.,  Savannah.  Bojg^  John,  lo.  c.  Richards  William  B.,  1. 1. 

Clinton  L.,tf.  s.,  Waynesborough.Church  A.,  D.  D.,  Pre*.,  Athens.  Reid  H.,  s. «.,  Greeiisborougli. 
M'Whirr  Wm.,  v>.  c,  Ricebo-  Chamberlain  R.,  s.  8.,  Forsyth.   Stiles  Jos.  C, «.  «.,  Savannah, 
rough.  Casiels  S.  J.,  w.  c,  Waynes-  Stratton  Jesse,  to.  c,  Madison. 

Olcott  J.  S.,  w.  c,  Savannah.         borough.  Scott  Thomas  F..  /. 

PnM  H,  8.,  to.  c,  St.  Mary V  Commins  F.,  io.  c,  Greensboro'.  Taimage  Samuel  K.,  Augusta. 
Prau  Nathaniel  A.,  Darien.  Goulding  Thomas,  d.  d.,  Prof.,  Waddel  M.,  n.  d.,  io.  c,  Wil- 
Quarterman  R.,  Riceborou^.       Cdnmbia,  S.  C.  lin^on,  S.  C. 

8  Olio.;  4  chs.;  771  com.         6aml)ee  Jas.,  8.  s.,  M'Donongh.  Waddel  Isaac  W.,  /.,  Decatur. 

Harrison  John, «. ».,  Jefferson.    Winston  D.  M^  ir.  r.,  Darien. 

Presbytery  of  HeneweH.       Hoyt  Nathan,  Washington.         Wilson  J.  8.,  Lawrenceville. 
Alezander J. ¥.,«.«., Lexington.  M'Alphin  Robert, m.,  Jeflerson.    S3 mio.;  S 1.;  51  ehs.;  3,363  com. 

Baptists.  12  associations ;  890  churches ;  205  ministers ;  81,797  communicanta. 
H.  O.  Wyer,  Savannah,  Correspondent. 

EpiscopAi.xAira.  Clergy,  8.  Meeting  third  Monday  in  April.  Edward  F.  Camp- 
BEI.I.,  Augusta,  Secretary. 

Mjbtbodists.  Qeorgia  Cottference,  Athens  District,  Thomas  Sandford,  Presiding 
Elder.  MUledgeville  IMstrict,  William  Arnold,  Presiding  Elder.  Savannah  District, 
Josiah  Evans,  Presiding  Elder.  Columbus  District,  A.  Har mill,  Presiding  Elder.  Augusta 
District.    64  preachers,  27,038  members. 

Papists.  There  are  Catholic  churches  at  Savannah,  Augusta,  St  Mary's,  Wilkes 
County,  &c. 

TOL.  III.  i2d 
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Mobile,  in  the  southern  part  of  Alabama,  was  settled  lone  since,  by  the  Spanish ;  vet 
the  territory  which  now  forms  this  State  contained  but  a  few  civilized  inhabitants  before 
1810.  Alabama  was  erected  into  a  territorial  government  in  1817 ;  the  inhabitants  formed 
a  constitution  in  1819 ;  and  in  1820,  it  was  admitted  into  the  Union.  Population  in  1820, 
127,901 ;  in  1880,  309,502.     Square  miles,  50,800. 

PRESBYTERIANS. 
Part  of  the  Synod  of  Mississippi. 

Presbytery  of  South  Alabama.     Hillboase  James,  s.  «.,  Greens-  Newton  Thomas,  Ashville. 
Alexander  Thomas,  Selroa.  borough.  Porter  Francis  H.,  Claiborne. 

Cunningham  Jos.  P.y  Havanna.  Hotroan  Robert,  Washington.     Preston  D.  R.,  tri.,  Tallahassee^ 
Cunningham  R.  M.,  D.  D., «. «.,  Kerr  James  K.,  /.  Florida. 

Tuscaloosa.  Kennedy  R.  w.  B.,  Sprin|field.  Sample  A.  H.,  L,  MontieeDo. 

Davis  Thomas,  /.,  Centreville.    Murphy  Murdoch,  tr.  c,  Mobile.  Warren  J.  B.,  s. «.,  Mobile. 
Gray  John  H.,  Springfield.  M'Millan  Neil,  s.  s.,  Claiborne.      15  min.;  3  L ;  SS  eha. ;  853  com. 

Hadden  Isaac,  s. «.,  Claiborne.  Martin  James,  m.,  Washington. 

Part  of  the  Synod  of  West  Tennessee, 

Presbytery  of  North  Alabatna.  Holmes  James, /.,  Rogersville.  Stuart  T.  C,  m..  Cotton  Gin 

Allan  John,  Huntsville.  Morrison  S.  H.,  s.  t .,  luisselviUe.     Port,  Missouri. 

Aslibridce  G.  W.,  Tuscumbia.  M'Millan  E.,  v>.  c,  Moulton.  Walker  Elam  H.,  /. 

Barr  Htts^hf  Couriland.  Potter  Wm.,  m..  Creek  path,  Wilson  Hugh,  m.,  Tuscumbia. 

ChRmberlin  W.,  m.,  Willstown,  Cherokee  Nation.  Wood  Joseph,  s. «.,  Athens. 

Cherokee  Nation.  Root  Timothy,  /.  19  min. ;  3 1. ;  16  chs. ;  616  com. 

Campbell  Alex.  A.,  Wesley.  Sloss  James  L.,  Florence. 

Episcopalians.  Clergy,  2.  Convention  meets  2d  Thursday  in  May.  Edwahd 
Hall,  Mobile,  Secretary. 

Baptists.  12  associations ;  219  churches ;  130  ministers ;  8,958  communicants.  T. 
Barnes,  Tuscaloosa,  Correspondent. 

Methodists.  Cahawaba  District,  (Muisnppi  Cor^erenee,)  Eben  Heam,  Pre- 
siding Elder.  Alabama  District,  J.  H.  Mellard,  Presiding  Elder.  Huntsyille  Dbtrict, 
(Tennessee  ConfereneeJ  J.  Butcher,  Presiding  Elder.    44 preachers;  13,504  members. 

Papists.  The  Diocese  of  Mobile  comprehends  Alabama  and  West  Florida.  Right 
Rev.  Michael  Portxer,  Bishop.    9  priests.    An  elegant  cathedral  at  Mobile. 


$ls^iml^^1mi* 


The  French  formed  a  settlement  at  Natchez  in  1716 ;  in  1768,  it  was  ceded  to  the 
English,  with  the  rest  of  the  French  possessions  east  of  the  Missisrippi.  In  1798,  the 
country  was  erected  into  a  territorial  government ;  in  1817,  into  an  independent  State. 
Population  in  1800,  8,850 ;  in  1810,  40,352 ;  m  1820,  75,448. 

PRESBYTERIANS. 
Part  of  the  Synod  of  Mississippi. 

Presbytery  of  Mississippi.      Montgomery  William,  Fayette.  ByingUm  Cyrus,  m.,  *. «.,  Choc- 

Butler  Zeb.,  s. «.,  Port  Gibson.    Potts  George,  Natchez.  taw  Agency. 

Blair  William  C,  m.,  Memphis.  Rickhow  JT,  s.  s.j  Green  C.  H.  CaldwellHugb,  m. 

Ciiase  Benjamin,  s.  s,                  Smiley  J.,  s. «.,  Centreville.  Jewell  Moses,  /. 

Comfort  Daniel,  i''.  c,  Memphis.  Vancourt  J.  H.,  s.  «.,  Kingston.  Kingsborv  C,  m.,  s.  t .,  Columbos. 
Coxe  W.,  10.  c,  Wooster,  Ohio.  IS  min.;  fll.;  17  ehs. ;  aboat  700  Patrick  Itillery,  w.  c,       Do. 

Fiillenwider  P.,  /.,  Jaynesville.     com.  Williams  L.  S.,  s.  *.,        Do. 

Hutchinson  John  R.,  L,  Rodney.  Wright  David,  «.,  s.  *. 

Marshall  M.  M.^  *.  #.,  Mount        Presbutery  of  Tombigbee.  Wright  A.,  m.,«.«.,  Winchester. 

Salus.                                        Archibald  T.,  s. «.,  Columbus.  9  min. ;  1  L ;  8  ehs. ;  944  com. 
Moore  George,  s. «.,  Vicksburg.  Allen  Harrison,  m. 

Episcopalians.  Clergy,  4 ;  Convention,  first  Wednesday  in  May.  J.  W.  Foots, 
Natchez,  Secretary. 

Baptists.    3  associations ;  58  churches ;  12  ministers ;  1,714  communicants. 

Methodists.  Part  of  Mississippi  Conference,  Washington  District,  B.  Pitkin, 
Presiding  Elder.  Mississippi  District,  Thomas  Griffin,  Presiding  Elder.  28  preachers ; 
5,918  members. 
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The  State  of  Louisiana  comprisea  the  southern  part  of  an  extensive  country,  which 
waa  purchased  by  the  United  States  of  France,  in  1808,  for  the  sum  of  ^15,000,000.  A 
French  settlement  was  begun  at  Iberville  in  1699.  New  Orleans  was  founded  in  1717. 
In  1812,  Louisiana  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  an  independent  State.  Population 
m  1810, 20,845 ;  in  1820, 153,407 ;  in  1830,  214,698. 

PRESBYTERIANS. 
Part  of  the  Synod  of  3GssissippL 

Part  of  the  Presbytery  ofMR»»  Dorrance  ^'j^jk.,  E.BatODRoage.  Montgomery  John  L., «. «.,  St. 

nfnppk.  Hazard  S.  H.,  /.,  New  Orleans.      FrancisviAe. 

Chamberlain  J.,  n.  d.,  «. «.  Pru,  Hunter  Sam'l,  vs.  c.    Do.  4  min. ;  1 L ;  8  chi. ;  900  com. 

Jackflou. 

EritooPALiAnt.   Clergy,  8 

BAFTirra.    1  sMoeiatioa ;  96  ofaarebef ;  14  miniflten ;  1,091  eommonleantt.    R  C.  Robert,  Frankllo,  Cor- 


Mbtrooiits.  MUsitsippi  Confererue,  Loniti&oa  District,  W.  Starensoo,  Prwiding  Elder.  6preachen, 
1^573  membeia. 

RoMAH  Cathouci.  la  Lovitiana,  the  Roman  Catholics  hare  almost  nndistnrbod  possession.  The 
State  is  dirided  into  above  twenty  ecclesiastical  parishes,  roost  of  which  are  provided  with  priosts.  The 
Catbolio  ladies  of  New  Orleans  have  recently  erected  a  Charch  for  public  benefit,  which  cost  $25,000. 
There  are  not  many  Protestant  Charches  in  the  State.    There  are  numerons  Coovents  and  Nnnoeriee. 


Hie  earliest  settlements  in  this  State  were  made  between  the  years  1766  and  1770,  by 
emimnts  from  North  Carolina  and  Virginia.  The  country  was  included  within  the  limits 
of  North  Carolina  till  1790,  when  it  was  placed  under  a  separate  territorial  government, 
under  the  name  of  the  "  Territory  South  of  the  Ohio ;"  and  in  1796,  the  inhabitants  formed 
a  constitution,  and  Tennessee  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  an  independent  State. 
P^ttJation  in  1800, 105,602 ;  in  1810,  261,727 ;  in  1820,  422,618.    Square  miles,  40,000. 

PRESBYTERIANa 
Sifuod  of  Tennessee, 

Presbytery  of  Union.         Montgomery  Jeflerioo  E.,  /.        Glenn  Rob't,  w.  c,  Kingsport. 
Andenon  I.,  n.  d.,  MaryTiIle.     Nelson  T.  H.,  s.  #.,  Knoxville.     6allah«r  James,  Cincinnati. 
Anderson  Thomas  A.,  C  Pope  Fielding, «. «.,  Athens.       King  James,  /.,  Bloantville. 

Botrick  Dan'l  S.,  s.  s.,  Head  of  Pearson  A.,  to.  c.,Phila.,  E.Ten.  Morrison  A.  S., «.«.,  Do. 

Coosa,  Cher,  nation.  Remlev  M.  A.,  lo.c,  Pbila.,  Pa.  Mooney  Arthur,  /. 

Brown  Thomas,  «. «.,  Kingston.  Simran  John  G.,  /.  Quillin  William,  w.  c. 

Canpbell  John  C,  /.  Todd  Charles  W.,  I.  Ross  Fred.  A., «. «.,  Kingsport. 

Campbell  Cbaries  A.,  L  Vance  A.,  s. «.,  Mouth  of  Tellico.  8  min. ;  5  L }  14  ohs.  *,  1^  com. 

Dunlap  Latten  W.,  /.  White  G.  S.,  to.  c,  Maryville. 

Eagieton  E.  M.,  s. «.,  Knoxrille.  Worcosler  Sam'l  A.,  s. «.,  New     Presbytery  of  French  Broad. 
Haableuw  James,  L  Echota,  Cber.  nation.  Coffin  C.. D. d.,  Pres.,  Knoxville. 

Hargrave  John  T.,  L  17  min. ;  11 1. ;  97  ohs.;  3,065  com.  Campbell  John  M.,  Dandridge. 

Ho^  Darius,  Maryville.  Dyke  John,  /. 

Keith  Andrew  M.,  to.  c.  Presbytery  of  Holslon.        Foster  S.,  w.  c,  Knoxville. 

Keith  William  J.,  /.  Bell  Lancelot  G..  Jooesborough.  Goss  James  H..  L 

Likens  John  G.,  /.  Crawford  John,  i.  Hood  Nathaniel,  /. 

M'Campbell  W.A.,f.«.Knoxville.Do«k  Samuel,  d.  d^  to.  c.  M'Corkle  F.  A.,  Greenville. 

M'Ghee  Alexander,  w.  c,  Doak  Samuel  W.,  Greenville.     Minnis  William. 

Mandeville  S.,  to.  c,  Manrville.   Davis  James,  /.  6  min ;  9 1 ;  10  ehs ;  803  com. 

M'NuU  A.  G.,  to.  c.f       Do.       Doak  Samuel  H.,  L 

Synod  of  West  Tennessee. 

Presbytery  of  West  Tennessee.  Hardin  R.,  D.  v.fS.  s.y  Colambia.Lanier  Edmund,  io.  c. 
Brown  Duncan,  d.  d.,  «.  «.,    Hume  William,  Nashville.  Lindsley  P.,  d.  d.,  Pres.  Nash- 

Ccrfumbia.  Hall  T.  J.,  s. «.,  Farmingion.  ville. 

Brooks  J.  H.  «.  s.  Pulaski.  Henderson  Robert,  d.  d.,  s.  s.,    M'Leod  Lewis,  to.  c,  F^nklin. 

Calvert  S.  W.,  s.  «.,  Glkridge.        Franklin.  M'Connell  S.  W.,«o.c.,  Nashville. 

Edminstoo  John  H.,  L  Jennuigs  Obadiah,  Nashville.      Shaw  Hugh,  t. «.,  Columbia. 
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Sbieldf  James  H.«  to.  c.  EairleloD  Wm.,  Biorfreetboro'.  Presbyiervof  WaUm 

StepbensoD  J.  W.,  d.  d.,  «.  t.,    HaH  John  W.,  Galtatin.  Chapman  Robert  H.,  D.  d., 

dolumbia.  M'Cwen  E.,  a.  a.,  FayetteviUe.        Covington. 

15  mkk ;  1  L ;  18  obft ;  1;M0  ornn.  Maclin  James,  s.  «.,      Do.  Gillespie  John, «. «.,  Poidyvilte. 

Newton  Geo.^  t.  §.,  Shelby ville.  Hodge  Samuel,  s.  t.,  JacksoD. 

Pmhutery  of  ShUch,        Sloam  John  L., «.«.,  Carthace.  Lynch  Thomas, «. «.,  Paris. 

Alexander  J.,  s.  s.,  Readyville.   Williams  S.  M.,  /..  Somervilie.  Weir  David, «.  a.,  Jackson. 
Bradsbaw  Arozi, «. «.,  Leoanon.     9  min. ;  I  L ;  95  cbs. ;  490  com.  5  mlo. ;  11  cha. ;  380  oom. 

Bain  J.  R.,  m.,  Gallatin. 

LuTHiRAivs.    Tmnesaea  C<mf9raiU9t    lOmialsten. 

Baptmts.  II  asAociatioiw ;  914ohQichM;  141  mioiaters;  ll;971  commoaifCants.  8L  H.  Gowaa,  Paris, 
Corretiiondent. 

MBT0ODI1TS.    PmrU  tf  Ttnnaaaaa  and  HolaUn  C^emuaa, 

DiMtriet*.      JW.  m«ni.  JW.  vrMck.    Pre.  Eliar,        DiattieU,     Jfo.  fltam.  Mh.  praack.    Pra.  Elder, 
Naibville,  4,458  16  UGarretL  GreenviUa,  6,135  J3  B.  Patton. 

Cumberland,       7^7  16  J.  11.  Hollaod.     Waflhinctoo,      4,349  94  J.Cumminf. 

RicliUnd,  4,738  15  J.  MTerrin.        AshTille,  4,896  11  Wm.  &  Hansoii. 

Forked  Doer,      6^389  30  T.  Smith. 

ToUl,    Diitricu,  7;  member*,  38,^9;  preaebera,  195. 
A  mnall  pari  of  ihepreeedUif  beloof  to  the  sorroaadinf  States. 

CvMBxaLAiTD  PaitBTTiaiAiTt.  There  are  probably  from  70,000  to  90,000  IndiTidnalt  of  this  daaomun- 
tion,  retidinf  almoet  wlwll/  in  the  States  of  Teoneaeee  and  Kentuckjr.  They  have  now  a  Synod  coasistMf 
of  imveral  Freabyteriee.    Additions  in  1829  to  the  number  of  commnnieanta,  about  3,500. 

There  are  probably  aroaller  aecta  in  Tennoaaee,  particuhirly  of  Baptiata,  of  which  we  hava  Uttla 
knowledge. 


^titanfiUMt  Setrftotfi. 

BAPTisra.  1  association;  8  ohnrcbea;  9  miniatera;  88  commnnieanta.  M. Cunningham,  Uttle  Book, 
Correapoodent. 

MaTHooisTa.  Miaaamri  Canfarenea.  Arkansas  IHatriet,  Uri^  Haw,  Preaiding  Elder.  7  praaebora; 
963  members. 

There  ia  one  Epbeopalian,  psrhaps  thna  or  four  Praabytariaa,  aad  a  ibw  Raman  Catholic  mmistaia  and 
ehnrchea  in  Arkanaaa. 


jnfmiottrf. 


Miflsouri  formed  a  part  of  the  extensive  country  of  Louisiana,  which  was  purchased  of 
France  in  1803.  Though  French  settlements  were  commenced  at  St  Louis  and  St  Gen- 
evieve as  early  as  1764,  yet  at  the  time  when  the  country  was  purchased  it  contained  but 
few  inhabitants.  In  1804,  it  was  erected  into  a  territorial  government  In  1821,  it  was 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  an  independent  State.  Population  in  1820|  66,586.  Square 
miles,  60,300. 

PRESBYTERIANS. 
Part  of  the  Synod  of  Indiana, 

Prtabutery  o/MiaaourL        Carper  Nicholas,  /.  Lacv  Wm.  S.,  «.  s«,  Dardenae 

Ball  John  8.,  t . «.,  8t.  Loais.       Donnel  T.,  Now  Caledonia  P.  O.     Bridge  P.  O. 
Chamberlin  H.,  t.  a.,  Boonville.  Durfee  T.  R., «.  s.,  Jones's  Tan  Nelson  David,  to.  c. 
Cowan  J.  F.,  a. «.,  Jackson.  Yard.  Potts  Wm.  8.,  St  Loaii. 

Cochran  W.  P.,  t.  a,,  Columbia.  APAfee  Robert,  w.  c.  ]0  min.;  II.;  17  chs. ;  006  eon. 

EriscoPALiAHa.    Clergy,  3L 

Ba  rt I  rri.    9  aaaociatiooa ;  1 1 1  eharebea ;  67  mlttiatars ;  3,955  eoaamnnicants.    J.  M.  Peek,  Roek  BprlBf, 

CorreapondenU 

MarHODitTa.    Miaaeairi  Confarenea.    Mtaaonri  Di«lriet,J«aBe  Green,  Proaidinf  Elder.    Cape  Oirardsan 
Diatrict,  A.  M'Allster,  l*reaidlof  Elder.    S3  preaehera,  3«403  oommunioaitta. 

RoMAW  CATHOLtca.    There  nre  a  number  of  prieata,  and aeroral  floeriahing  aeminarias  in  the  Diowssa  of 
St.  Iioals,    The  IMahop  is  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Roaati. 


Itentttclts. 

The  fir«t  i>ennaiiettt  settlement  of  this  State  was  hegan  on  Kentueky  river,  in  1775, 
hy  Col.  Daniel  Boone.  The  country  formed  a  part  of  Virsinia,  till  1790;  in  1792,  it  was 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  an  independent  State.  Popuution  in  1790,  7S,077 ;  in  1800, 
220,959 ;  in  1810,  406,511 ;  in  1820, 422,618.    Square  miles,  89,000. 
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PRESBYTERIANa 

Synod  of  J^ntucky, 

Prtabutery  ofEhenixtT,       Scott  William,  Bloomfield.  Sneed  S.  K.,  to.  c,  Danville. 

Fon^the  Wm.  H.,  Cyolhiauft.      13 miiu;  2  L;  18 ck«.;  i;239 eoi&  WIIsod  Samuel,  Columbia. 
Garruoo  Samuel  Y..  Ma^ick.  Yantes  Jobu  L.,  /. 

Ij^nn  Saml.,  t.  s,,  Wasbiogioo.       PrttbyUry  of  Mufiknbtrg.      Youog  John  C,  Prt».  Cadre 
mines  Tbomas  J.  A.,  Maysville.  Bowman  J.  H.,  10.  c,  Clarksville.     CoS.,  DaaviUe. 
M'Clung  John,  L,  Do.       Bard  Isaac,  Greenville.  13  flun. ;  5  L ;  94  eha. ;  9^  eoab 

Pbilli|M  Charles,  CetleUsborg.     CaldweU  T.,  #.«.,  Uopkinsvillc. 

Smith  Eli,  Paris.  Currv  A.  R.,  to.  c,     Do.  Presbytery  of  Wat  Lexingion, 

Todd  John,  to.  c,  Paris.  Hamilton  W.,  to.  c,  Priiicetoo.   Blythe  J.,  d.  d.,  t. «.,  Lexington. 

Todd  AndreWf  Fleminfiibare.     Lapsley  H.  A.,  s. «.,     Do.  Crane  S.  H.,  to.  c.         Do. 

Taylor  Samuel,  Ruddle's  Hills.  Pierce  J.  I.,  s.  s.,  Autr,,  Elkton.  Cole  Tbomas,  ».,  New  Rich- 
Urimtoo  N.  M.,  s.  #.,  Millersburg.Patten  Hugh, «.  s.,  Clarksville.       mond,  Ohio. 
Wbiuiey  D.,  Mount  Sterling.      Robertson  S.  B., ».  s.,  S.  Union.  Edgar  John  T.,  t.  #.,  Frankfort. 
Ward  S.  G.,  s.  *.,  Carlisle.         Stewart  Wm.  JC,  s.  «.,  Elkton.   Graves  Beni.,  KeadGng;  Ohio. 

19  min. ;  1  L ;  91  cht. }  p09  «oia.      9  mio. ;  1 1.;  91  ebi. ;  619  com.    Howei  Lewis  D.,  /. 

HaU  Robert  I.,  m. 
Presbytery  of  LounsviUe,  Presbytery  of  Tranfylvamau    Harritiou  I.  C,  to.  c,  LexingtoBL 

Banks  Darnel  C.  Louisville.       Blackburn  G.,  D.  D.,  DanviUe.    Hudson  John,  to.  c,        Do. 
BlackEHim  John  N.,  Do»  Barnes  James  C.y  Lancaster.       Hall  N.  U.,  Da 

Blackburn  S.  £.,  to.  c.  Middle-  Burch  James  K.,  Danville.  Hinckley  O.  3..  to.  c,  Editor 

town.  Brown  John  H.,  Richmond*  West.  Lum.f  Lexington. 

Bemas  John,  L,  Bloomfieid.        Brice  Nathan  L.,  /.  Kemper  Frederick  A.,  /. 

Cameron  A..  Shelbyville.  Cleland  T.,  d.  d.,  Harrodsborg.  Marshall  R.,  s.  «.,  Lexington. 

HamiJioB  John  T.,  to.  c.  Dickson  W.,  Hanging  Fork.       Marshall  Saawel  V.,  s,  «• 

Hawthorn  J.,  Lawreoceborg.      Findley  Samuel,  s.  s.,  Lancaster.  Paxton  J.  D.,  to.  c. 
Jones  John,  t.  s.,  New  Castle.     Huber  Joseph.  L  Rankin  Alexander  T.,  s.  a.,  /. 

King  W.  flL, «.  s.f  Middletown.  Howe  John,  Ureensburg.  Steel  Samuel,  s.  s.,  Lexington. 

Logan  James  H.  Irvine  Bern.,  to.  c,  Richmond.     Stuart  Robert,  Do, 

Marshall  Jas.  G.,  Sbelbyville.     Kerr  J.  R ,  to.  c,  Danf  iUe.  14  mm.  j  4  L  ^  ] 9  ebs. ;  9;KS  eom. 

Shannon  A.,  10.  c,     Do.  RanneUs  Williaa^  /. 

Sawtell  £.  N.,  to.  c.  Do.  Rice  John  L,  L 

RpiscopjkMAKS.   Clargy,  5. 

Ba  m  sTs.    95  associations ;  449  ebnrches ;  9B8  mioiston ;  37,589  eodwmakanisu 

MaTHoniSTS.    Ksntsuky  Coiifsrence, 

DiM.         FrsaetL    JVsst,    PrssUing  EUeirs,  DisU       Prtash,  Msm,    PrwsUk»f  EUem, 

Keotoekr,  J4       5,863       J.  SUmper.  Greon  Rivar,      II  S^B49       Gaorf 0  IVNelljr. 

Aoffuata,  17       5Ju79       R.Gorwiii6.  Ciuaberlaad,       1ft  4,833       Marcvo  Lindsay. 

RockCastJet       16       4,585       6.  W.  Taylor. 

Total,  5  districts ;  77  preaebers ;  93,935  members.  ^ 

CuManaLAifi)  PaasBTTBBiAns.    A  considerable  portion  of  this  denomination  rsaido  io  Keotiaeky. 

RoMAH  CaThoucs.  BishvfristifBardslomu  Ricbt  Rev.  Benadicl  Flafsl,  D.  IX,  Bishop.  TbieOieeesv 
comprehends  Kentocky,  Tennessee,  Indiana,  and  Iliinoi*.  There  are  between  20  and  30  priests,  a  number 
of  wWm  are  coostantly  employed  as  missionaries,  each  baviof  about  four  cburcbes  under  bis  can* 


The  setdement  of  Ohio  was  commenced  at  Marietta  in  1788 ;  ia  1799,  Ae  eoontiy 
pat  under  a  territorial  j^overomeot,  and  called  the  Western  Territory,  which  name  was 
afterwards  altered  to  the  **  Territory  North  West  of  the  Ohio."  In  1802,  it  was  erected 
into  an  Independent  State.  Its  growth  has  been  exceedingly  rapid.  It  is  now  the  fouftb 
State  in  ihe  Union  in  point  of  numbers,  and  the  third  if  not  the  second  in  resources  and 
power.  In  religious  privileges,  it  is  altogether  in  adrance  of  aay  other  of  the  Western 
States.    Popnlatioa  in  1810,  290,760 ;  in  1820, 681,484 ;  in  1830,  987/)00. 

PRESBYTERIANS. 
Part  of  the  Synod  of  Pittsburg. 

Presbuiery  of  Hart/ard,  Pa,    Nesbett  Wok.  New  Bedford.       Wrirbt  James,  Poland,  Ohio. 
Beer  J., «.  c,  New  Lisbon,  Obiow  Reed  Was.,  Fuikstown,  Ohio.       15  mia. )  1  L ;  29  cbs. ;  9,836  coas. 
Dil worth  Robert,  Grcenbonr.     SatterfieM  James,  Sharon. 

Hugb  Thooaas  B.,     Do.  Semple  Robert,  New  Castle.       PresbykryofSleuheimUefOhio, 

Hamed  N.,  v.  c,  Philadelphia.  Stafford  W.,  Yoangstown,  Ohio.  Anderson  Jos.,  St.  ClaarsviHe. 
Hughes  W.,  w.  e.,  Loodeoville,  StraUim  W.  O.,  Canfidd,  Ohio.  Beatty  C.  C,  SteebenviUe. 

Ohio.  Wood  Wm.,  New  WilmingloB.  Cozad  J.,  s. s.,New  Hagerslo? 

Hogfaes  Wataen.  L,  Sahsbwg.    Vallaiidigbem  -^-— ,  New  Lis-  Cowles  Salmon,  New  Aiheos. 
Madamft  Wm.,.  Boavenowa.  bonToliio.  Hunt  Thomas,  Racfamoad. 
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M'Millan  W.,  t . «.,  New  Athens.  Robertson  James, «. «.  Wallace  William,  Moorfidd. 

M'Artbur  John,  Cadiz.  Rea  John,  Cadiz.  14  min. ;  96  ehi. ;  1,731  com. 

Mitchell  BeoJ.,  Mount  Pleasant.  Scott  Abraham,  to.  c. 
Robertson  James,  Annapolis.       Tidball  John  C.,  Knoxville. 

Synod  of  the  Western  Reserve. 

Preabuiery  of  Qrcand  River,     Fenn  Benjamin,  «.  t .,  Nelson.     Jerome  A.,  to.  c,  New  Hart- 
Adams  W.  M.,  Painesrille.         Hanford  William,  Hudson.  ford,  Conn. 
Austin  Eliphalet,  io.  c.                 Isbam  Warren.  /. 
Bi^eck  J.  H.,  w.  c,  Brecksville.   Vieys  John,  Tallmadee. 
Buibank  Caleb,  Unionville.         Mmam  Joseph,  Randolph. 
Cowles  G.  H.,  D.  D.,io.c.,  Aos-  Nash  Alvan,  Ravenna. 

tinburg.  Pitkin  Caleb,  io.  c,  Hudson. 

Humphrey  Luther,  s.  «.,  Salem.  Seward  John,  Aurora. 
Kelly  Henry  I.,  Kingsville.        Storrs  C.  B.,  Prof.,  Hudson. 
Leslie  Jonathan, «. «.,  Geneva.  Sheldon  George,  Franklin. 
Morse  Abner,  v>.  e.    _  Treat  Jos., «.  t .,  Windham. 


Lathrop  Daniel  W.,  Eiyria. 

Lron  Hcrvey,  Florence. 

Al'Crea  John,  Dover. 

Peet  Stephen,  Euclid. 

Robinson  J.,  s. «.,  Melmore. 

Robbins  L.,  tp.  c,  Fltchville. 

Stone  Randolph,  vc.  c,  Hudson. 

Shailer  Israel,  Richfield. 

Talcott  Joel,  Wellington. 
Palmer  Urban, «.  s.,  Chester.       13  min. ;  1 L ;  SI  chs. ;  IfiSQ  oom.  Van  Tassell  I.,  9. «.,  PenyBborg. 
"        ■"  "  Woodruff  Simeon,  Strongsville. 

SB  min.;  36  chs.;  OUeom. 


Pratt  Perry,  Geneva. 

Pepoon  Jos.  A.,  s.  t .,  Painesville.  PmbyUry  of  Huron. 

Stfx>ng  Wm.,  10.  r.,  Madison.      Betts  Alfred  H.,  Brownhelm. 

Tracy  Myron,  Claridon.  Barnes  S.  V.  R.,  s. «.,  Medina. 

Woodruff  Epbraim  T.,  Wayne.  Bradstreet  Stephen  I.,  lo.  c. 

Winchester  J.,  to.  c,  Madison.    Beach  John,  s. «. 

Witter  Dexter,  Burton. 

17  min.;  94<3hi.;  1,160 con. 


Pre^ifyUry  of  TrttmbulL 
Andrews  Wells,  Hartford. 
Badger  Joseph,  Gustavus. 
Bouton  E.. «.  s.,  Farmington. 


PreAuUry  of  Portage, 
Bufiett  WiUiam  L,  Atwaier. 
^ssetl  Samuel,  Twinsburg. 
Coe  David  L.,  Charleslown. 


Presbytery  ofColumbua, 
Allen  D.  U.,  a. «.,  Marysville. 
Barton  William,  Circleville. 
Barber  Eldad,  t . «.,  Marion. 
Chute  Jas.,  Chap.,  Columbus. 
Hoge  James,  d.  d^      Do. 


Betts  Xenopbon,  Florence.  «^«i«/u  ^..  •. .., «  w^u.^.^. 

Conger  E.,  Ridgefield,  4  Cor-  Barrett  Jonn,  Blesopotamia. 

ners.  Coe  Harvey.  Kinsman. 

Coe  Alvan,  m.  Curtis  Josepn  W.,  Warreo. 

Cowles  Henry,  to.  e.  Eells  Ozias  S.,  Fowler. 

Edwards  Jos.,  to.  c,  New  Haven.  Miller  Daniel, «.  s. 

Judson  Everton, «. «.  8  min. ;  17  chs.;  536  com.  * 

Synod  of  Ohio, 
Hanna  Archibald,  Mount  Eaton.  Rose  Samuel  W.,  Granville. 


Wriffht  John,  Lancaster. 
Wallace  William,  Cumberland. 
13 min.;  34chfl.$  1^648 com. 


Hervey  Henry,  Marttnsburg. 

Lee  Robert,  to.  c,  Buevrus. 

Matthews  William,  Asnland. 

Marrow  James  B^,  Canton. 
,  M'Hinney  John,  Frederick. 

Hulburd  Hilaod,  Worthington.   Rowland  James,  Mansfield. 
Jones  William,  t . «.,  Tarieton.    Snodgrass  James,  Dalton. 
Jinks  Ahab,  t . «.,  Delaware.       Scott  James,  Mount  Vernon. 
Labaree  Jos.,  to.  c,  Columbus.    Wolfe  J  acob,  Truxville. 
Leonard  Abner,  Do.  13  min. ;  39  chs.;  S,028  com. 

Shedd  Henry,  s.  «.,  Whetstone. 

Van  Deman  Henry,  Delaware.  Presbytery  ofLoauxuter, 

Washbnni  E., «.«.,  W<Hlhington.  Arbuthnot  James,  Norwich.         Kingsbury  Addison,  Belpre. 
13  min.;  94  ehs. ;  1,405  com.      Clark  Thomas  B.,  Washington.  Pitkin  John,  to.  c,  Waterford. 

Culbertson  James,  ZanesviTle.     Pomero^  A.,  Agents Chillicothe. 
Presbytery  of  Richland,       Hunt  John.  M'Coonelsville.         Spaulding  John,  Athens. 
Barr  Thomas,  to.  c,  Wooster.     LitUe  Jacob,  Granville.  Wilson  R.  G.,  D.  d.,  Pres,, 

Brown  Richard,  Jeromeville.      Moore  Thomas,  s.  s.,  Somerset.      Athens. 
Cunningham  J.,  «.  «.,  Martins-  Miles  Solomon  S.,  Newark.  U  min.;  19  chs. ;  780  com. 

borg.  Parmelee  J.  H.,  to.  c. ,  Zanesville. 

Cleland  Samuel^  Marshall ville.   Putnam  C.  M.,  s. «.,  Granville. 


Presbytery  ofAihem, 
Bingham  Luther  G.,  Marietta. 
Bramard  E.,  m.,  Portsmouth. 
Bartlett  FVancis,  to.  c. 
De  Witt  Luke,  m.,  Salem. 
Fisk  Charles  R.,  m.,  Amesville. 
Fisher  Nath'l  W.,m.,  Gallipolis. 
Hebbard  Ebenezer,  Athens. 


Presbytery  ofChiUicolhe, 

Burgess  D.,  s.  s.,  Petersburg. 

Btythe  Sam'l  D.,  Hillsborough. 

Crothers  Samuel,  Greenfield. 

Dobbins  Robert  a,  s.  s,,  Wil- 
liamsbui^. 

Dickey  Wm.,  Bk)omingburff. 

Dickey  James  H.,  Greenfieul. 

Gilleland  James,  Ripley. 

Graham  William,  Cniliicothe. 

Higley  H.  O.,  s. «.,  Geomtown. 

Lockhart  J.,  s. «.,  Rusaelville. 

Montfort  D.,  s,  s.,  Wilmington. 

Pittinger  N., «.«.,  Greenfield. 

Rankin  John.  Ripley. 

Vandyke  J.  P.,  West  Union. 

Williamson  Wm.,  to.  c,  Man- 
chester. 

White  Reoben,  to.  c,  Ripley. 
16  nia. ;  99  chs.  ^  1,048  com. 


Synod  of  Cincinnaiu 

Presbutery  of  Miami.         Graves  Beijamin,  Reading,  90 
Bellville  J.  L.,  s.  s,.  Miamidnirg.     Mile  Stand. 
Coe  James,  s.  «.,  Trov.  Howel  Lewis  D.,  L 

Frazer  W.  J.,  to.  c,  Sprin|:field.  Hall  Robert  J.,  /.,  m. 
Gray  William,  t . «.,       uo.       Kember  James,  Cincinnati. 
Linn  R.  G.,  s,  s.,  /.,  Goshen.       Kember  Frederick  A.,  L 
Merrill  David,  t. «.,  Urbana.       Lindley  Stephen,  io.  c. 
Poage  A.  F.  W.,  Yellow  SprIng.Monibrt  FVancis,  Hamilton. 
Putnam  Franklin,  s.  s.,  Dayton.  Root  David,  Cincinnati. 
Stephenson  J.,  Bellefontaine.      Rankin  Alexander  T.,  s.  «.,  L 
Steele  Archibald,  to.  e.  Slack  E.,  to.  c,  Cincinnati. 

Wallace  M.  G.,  s.  t ..  Franklin.  Thomson  John,  Springfield. 
Weaver  J.  S.,  s.  s.,  /.,     Do.       Wilson  Joshua  L.,  d.  d.,  s,  s. 
13 mis.;  9 L;  94 chs.;  1,600 com.   13  min.;  4  L;  19 chs.;  9,966 com. 


Presbytery  of  CincumatL 
Bovd  Bei^amin,  to.  c. 
Cole  T.,  m.,  New  Richmond. 
Gaines  L.  G.^  Montgomeiy. 
Haydin  Damel|  Reading. 


Presbytery  of  Oxford, 
Aton  Adrian,  Franklin. 
Bishop  R«  H.,  D.  D^  s.  s.,  Oxford* 
Craig  Archibald,  Philanthropy. 
GilliTand  Adam  B.,  MillviUe. 
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Hoghes  Thomas  E.,  L  M'Qoffey  W.H.,  L,  DonlaMrille.  Scott  JohD  W.,  l. 

Moofoit  Peter,  to.  c,  Oxford.       Ogden  uaac  A.,  Fairfield.  Thomas  Tbos.,  8,  $.,  Dicks'  Mill. 

Miller  Sam'l  J.,  W.  Alexandria.  Uon  John, «. «.,  Richmond.        II  min. ;  3 1 .;  19  ehs. ;  2^  com. 
Maynard  Ulric,  s.  a.,  Liberty.      Scovel  Sylvester;  m, 

GsHSKAZ.  Suv Hxar.    199  ministan ;  11  licentiates ;  346  charchea ;  22,150  eommanicants. 

EpiscorAi.iAiv«.  Bifht  Rev.  Pbilamssk  Crais,  D.  D.,  Biahop,  President  of  Kenyon  College,  Gunbier. 
Clerfy,  16.  Meeting  oi  the  OonTentiont  first  Wednesday  in  August.  Rev.  William  BrAKKOir,  Gambier, 
Secretary. 

Baptists.  Next  meeting  of  the  State  OonTention,  at  Lancaster,  Fairfield  County,  on  the  fourth  Monday 
of  May,  1831.  Ber.  FnAivcis  Durlatt,  Corresponding  Secretary,  Lebanon.  14  associations:  240  churches ; 
140  ministon;  8,801  communicants.  Bst.  6.  C.  Bbdwick,  ZanesTille,  Correspondent.  There  are  other 
elassee  of  Baptists,  of  wliom  we  have  received  no  account. 

MnTHOPiiTS.    Ohio  C&itfergnee. 

DiMt.      Preach,    Mem,       Presidinf  Elder*,  DisL       Preach,  Mem.  Pruiding  Eldere. 

Miami.  17       7,966       Greeoibury  R.  Jones.       Lancaster,     16       7,375  IX  Young. 

Lebanon,       14       6,085       J.  F.  Wright  Kenhawa,     13       9,953  J.  C.  Hunter. 

Scioto,  14       6<580       John  Collins.  Portland,       18       5,104  Russell  Bigelow. 

ToUl,  6  districts ;  91  preachers ;  36,064  members. 

LuTHsnANS.  Next  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Ohio,  at  Canton,  Stark  Countv,  on  Trinity  Sunday,  1831. 
Rev.  IL  Hniivcxn,  Secretary.  37  ministers;  8,706  communicants;  677  additions  in  189^-^,  and  9^99 
baptisms. 

Assoc t ATI  SviroD.    (Connected  with  the  churches  in  Holland.) 

Presbyteriee.  Min,  Cong.  Fam,  Com, 

Ohio,  9                       9§r  1,103  9,939 

Miami,  4                        13  443  ^70 

Muskingum,  7                       94  513  1,096 

90  65  9,059  4^ 

Part  of  the  two  first  Synods  belong  to  adjoining  States. 

Gbrkait  RnpoMMJiD  CaoncB.  Synod  of  Ohio,  83  congregations;  3,750  commooieants ;  increase  in 
18a9<30, 179. 

M1SCB1.1.AHISS.  There  are  receivers  of  the  doctrines  of  Swedenborg  in  99  towns  in  Ohio.  There  are 
two  congregations  of  United  Brethren ;  two  of  Shakers ;  several  of  Untversalists ;  several  Rmnan  Catbolie. 
Edward  Fenwick,  D.  D.,  Catholic  Bishop. 


VinceQnes,  in  Indiana,  was  settled  by  French  emigrants  from  Canada,  near  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century,  and  long  remained  a  solitary  village.  Since  1800,  the  increase 
in  population  has  been  Tery  rapid.  Square  miles,  36,250.  Population  in  1800,  5,641 ; 
m  1810,  24,520 ;  in  1820, 147,178. 

PRESBYTERIANS. 
8ynod  of  Indiana, 

Predfyteryof  8aiem.  Crow  John  F.,  Smockville.                  Presbytery  9/ Wabcuh. 

Cobb  L^  s.s.f  CharlestowD.  Dickey  John  M.,  New  Wash-  Alexander  s.  K.,  Vinceones. 

Creasy  Benj.  C.  s.  t.j  Salem.  ington,  New  Lexington.  Butler  Calvin,  9. «.,  Princeton. 

Martin  Wm.  W.,  Livonia.  Gregg  Samael,  Barboursville.  Hawley  R.,  s,  s.,  Washington. 

Martin  Stephen,  Lf  Greenville.  Johnston  James  H.,  Madison.  Hall  B.  R.,  ir.  c,  Carlisle. 

Williamson  A.,  t.  «.,  Corydon.  Lowry  Sam'l  G.,  Greeusbuig.  Reed  Isaac,  tr.  c,  Bloomiogtoa. 

Wells  A.  S.,  New  Albanv.  Mathews  J.,  d.  d.,  Pro/.,  Hano-  Wiley  Andrew,  d.  n.,    Do. 

5  min. ;  1 1.;  13  chs. ;  706  com.  ver.  Young  Claiborne,  Merom. 

Sickeb  Wm.,  s.  9.,  Roshville, 

PnAuUry  of  Mxdison.  Pleasant  Ridge. 

Brown  Tilly  H.,  to.  c.  8  min. ;  18  chs. ;  953  com. 

BAPTiiTs.    11  associations;  181  churches;  197 ministers;  6,513  commonicants.    H.  BnAOLnr,  Indian- 
apolis, Correspondent. 

MxTHonisTs.    Part  of  Illinois  Conference, 
Madison  District,  16  preachers,  6,796  members,  A.  Wiley,  Presiding  Elder. 

Cfaarlestown,  18        **  7,066       "  John  Strange,         ^ 

34  13,704 


KlUtlOtK. 

Nearly  all  the  settlements,  which  have  been  formed  by  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
have  been  begun  since  1800.  In  1809,  Illinois  was  erected  into  a  territorial  government. 
In  1818,  it  was  admitted  into  the  Union.  Population  in  1810, 12,282;  in  1820,  55,211 ; 
fai  1880,  161,055.    Square  miles,  59,000. 


PRESBYTERIANR 

Part  of  tke  Synod  of  Indiana. 


Bliss  Stephen, «. «.,  GeotreviQe.  SpUnao  B.  V,, ».  9,,  mwDoo-         )3  nio. ;  34  oii«. ;  4IIS  com. 
Brick  J.,  10.  c,  JacKsonville.  town. 

JEUis  John  M.,        Do. 


BAVTifTs.   0 MtooiotioM;  60  chwcshei;  69 jnki»t«n ;  9,438  eommwiwmta.   BL Bcbertt,  Boo  Fm, Oor- 
reipondent. 

MsTRODiiTi.    Parttfniiiun»  Coi^erenM, 
W«bMh  DUtrkt,  ISproaofaen,  4,480  nMmiMi,  6.  H.  Tlion|woa,  Pra.  EMac 

IlUnoia        <«  IS       "  4^       «*  FUer  Cartwright,       « 

45  8,859 


Detroit,  the  capital,  was  settled  by  the  French,  about  the  year  1670.  In  1806,  the 
country  was  erected  into  a  separate  territorial  government  Square  miles,  54,000. 
Population  in  1810,  4,762 ;  in  1820,  8,896 ;  in  1830,  81,698. 

PRESBYTERIANS. 
Synod  of  the  Western  Reserve, 

PrtaVv  ofDttrok,  Hkh,  Th-,  Pap' William,  Ann  Arbour.       Rugifles  Isaac  W.,  Moarae. 
Ferry  w .  M.,  m.,  PontiaC.  Pnnce  Erie,  Farmington.  6  nin. ;  6  efai. 

Miner  Jesse. 

EPI1C0PAI.IAH1.    Clergy,  5. 

BAmiTi.    1  association ;  5  chnrebes ;  S  minutors ;  187  commaDicants.    E.  Comitoek,  Pontiac,  Gorre»- 
pondent. 

Mbthodisti.    Part  nf  Ohio  Conftrtmu,    Detroit  District,  11  preaehen ;  676  members  ;  Cortis  Goddard, 
Pretiding  Elder. 

BoMAir  Catrolics.    Bishop  of  Detroit,  ~—  Ucbard.    Several  priests,  and  leveral  mission  stations. 


GENERAL  SUMMARY. 

1.  ORTHODOX  CONGREGATIONALISTS. 

We  have  returns  from  all  the  associations  and  conventions,  for  1880.  As  a  whole  they 
are  more  full  and  accurate  than  those  published  in  any  preceding  year.  Still  Uiey  are 
unnecessarily  deficient  The  number  of  communicants  connected  with  one  general 
association  has  never  been  stated.  In  another,  one  district  association  was  entirely  omitted. 
We  think,  however,  that  the  foUowioe  results  will  come  near  the  truth.  They  include 
a  few  churches  in  the  State  of  New  York,  not  mentioned,  through  inadvertence,  in  our 
list. 

70  associations;  920  ordained  ministers;  100  licentiates;  1,270 
churches;  220  vacant  churches;  140,000  communicants;  3,800 
additions  to  the  churches  in  1829-30 ;  900  deaths. 

Estimating  the  communicants  as  one  ninth  of  the  population  belonging  to  Congrega- 
tional Societies,  the  whole  population  will  be  1,260,000. 

2.  UNITARIAN  CONGREGATIONALISTS. 

Probably  there  are  not  far  from  180  societies  in  Massachusetts,  and  80  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  and  about  the  same  number  of  ministers.  In  the  following  statement  we 
have  given  a  population  of  1,000  to  each  society. 

160  societies  ;  150  ministers  ;  160,000  population. 


8.  PitXSBYTEiULAKS. 

The  following  etatements  are  mostly  taken  from  the  last  Report  of  the  General 
Assembly.  Two  Presbyteries  have  been  formed  since  May  last;  one  in  New  York  city, 
and  one  in  Ohio. 

19  sj^nods;  100  presbyteries;  1,500  ordained  ministers;  220 
licentiates;  2,158  congregations;  173,329  communicants;  15,985 
received  in  the  year  ending  April,  1830 ;  630  vacant  churches. 

Thirteen  ministers  during  the  year  were  removed  by  death.  Candidates  in  various 
stages  of  their  education  preparatory  to  being  licensed,  228 ;  increase  during  the  last  year, 
33.  4,287  of  the  additions  were  members  received  by  certificate.  The  mcrease  in  the 
year  was  less  than  that  in  the  preceding,  by  5,995  persons.  Tlie  baptisms  were  of  adults, 
3,255 ;  of  infants,  12,202,  being  696  less  than  in  the  preceding  year.  Forty  ministers  are 
pistDrs  of  congregational  churches.  The  funds  reported  by  the  Presbyteries,  as  having 
been  collected  in  all  the  churches  for  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missions,  during  the  last 
year,  was  $44,914  73 ;  for  Theological  Seminaries,  $9,643  21 ;  for  charitable  education 
purposes,  $126,130  77 ;  in  all,  $184,292  84,  exceeding  the  sum  in  the  preceding  year,  by 
$111,224  58,  being  about  one  dollar  and  six  cents  to  each  communicant.  The  poptUa^ 
Hon  attached  to  ue  Presbyterian  church,  is  probably  between  ten  and  twelve  times  the 
number  of  communicants,  or  1,800,000. 

4.  DUTCH  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

The  following  table  shows  the  statistics  of  this  church  at  different  periods. 

Years,  Ministers.  Churches.  Years,  Ministers,  Cfhurchea, 

1771                   22  about  40  1815                   79                   154 

1784                    30  57  1829                  149                   184 

1800                    60  137  1830                  159                   194 

Hie  rapid  increase  from  1815  to  1829,  was  owing  very  much  to  the  increased  support 
given  to  the  College  and  Theological  Seminary  at  New  Brunswick.  There  are  at  the 
present  time, 

159  ministers,  of  which  130  are  pastors,  or  stated  supplies ;  12 
licentiates  ;  194  churches,  of  which  33  are  vacant;  31  young  men  in 
coDege  and  seminary,  preparing  for  the  ministry;  17,888  commu- 
nicants ;  23,180  families;  125,000  souls. 

This  population  is  more  fully  supplied  with  ministers,  than  that  of  any  other  large  sec- 
tion of  our  country.  In  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  there  is  one  minister  to  960  souls ; 
in  the  New  York  Synod,  one  to  777  souls.  The  communicants  are  nearly  one  fifth  of 
the  population.  From  a  comparison  of  the  totals  of  the  congregations,  with  the  number 
of  families,  where  both  are  reported,  it  appears,  on  an  average,  that  a  family  contains  6^ 
souls. 

6.  EPISCOPALIANS. 

600  clergymen ;  700  parishes ;  75  candidates  for  holy  orders ; 
annual  accession  to  the  ministry,  about  25  ;  deaths,  15. 

The  number  of  clergymen  actually  engaged  in  parochial  cures,  does  not  probably 
exceed  400,  while  many  have  the  spiritud  oversight  of  two  or  more  parishes.  If  there 
be  an  annual  accession  of  25  to  the  clerical  body  by  ordination,  while  it  loses  15  by  death, 
20  years  will  be  required  to  furnish  a  supply  oi  clergymen  for  the  parishes  now  destitute. 
In  20  years,  the  population  of  the  United  States  will  be  doubled,  and  if  the  number  of 
Episcopal  parishes  be  doubled,  there  will  be,  in  1850, 1,400  parbhes,  and  according  to  the 
present  rate  of  increase  but  700  ministen. 

6.  GERBiAN  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

We  derive  the  following  facts  from  the  last  minutes  of  this  body,  published  in  January, 
1831,  but  not  received  tiU  after  a  part  of  the  preceding  lists  were  printed.    The  next 
meeting  of  the  general  Synod  is  to  Imb  held  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  on  the  last  Sunday  in  Sep- 
TOL.   III.  29 
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tember,  1831.     Rev.  Frederick   Gbioxri  Maarjlaod,  Recording  Secretary.    Rev. 
Samuel  Guteliub,  Hanover,  Pa.,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

7  classes;  84  pastors;  400  congregations ;  17,400  communicants; 

200,000  population. 

We  have  estimated  the  cammunicants  as  aboat  one  eleventh  part  of  fiie  populatkn* 
though  we  are  incUned  to  think  it  to  be  rather  less. 

8.  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERANS. 

We  take  the  following  chiefly  from  a  Report  published  in  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Intelligencer,  for  March,  1880. 

8  synods;  205  officiating  ministers;  1,200  organized  churches; 
44,000  communicants ;  population,  400,000,  (estimated.) 

The  Evangelical  Lutherans  have  two  Theological  Seminaries,  one  at  Gettysbnre,  P».» 
and  the  other  at  Hartwick,  N.  Y. ;  probably  from  SO  to  40  individuals  preparing  for  the 
ministry.  Most  of  the  Particular  Synods  are  united  in  a  General  Synod,  which  meets 
once  in  three  years. 

9.  ASSOCIATE  PRESBYTERIANS. 

The  Religious  Monitor,  a  periodical  published  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  the  number  for 
June,  1830,  gave  a  detailed  and  valuable  statistical  report  of  this  denomination. 

9  presbyteries ;  74  ministers;  144  congregations;  5,000  fi^milies; 
15,000  communicants  ;  100,000  population  ;  15  ministers  without 
charge;  15  theological  students. 

10.  CALVINISTIC  BAPTISTS. 

The  returns  from  this  denomination  are  more  imperfect  than  those  from  any  other  of 
the  important  denominations  in  the  country.  Tbe  late  Rev.  Noah  Davis,  Editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Baptist  Tract  Magazine,  accomplished  a  very  commendable  work  in  collect- 
ing the  statistics  of  his  denomination.  In  consequence  of  his  death,  there  is  no  report  for 
the  present  year,  yet  published.  If  it  appears  before  our  next  number  is  issued,  we  may 
insert  it  We  are  now  obliged  to  use  liie  returns  published  in  1829-^0 ;  and  some  of 
which  were  of  a  still  earlier  date.  We  estimate  the  communicants  to  be  one  ninth  of  tbe 
population. 

228  associations ;  4,384  churches ;  2,914  ministers;  304,827 com- 
municants ;  2,743,453  population. 

11.  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

Virginia, 
Baltunore, 
PhUadelphia, 
New  York, 
New  England, 
Maine, 

N.  Hamp^ire  &  > 
Vermont,        J 
Oneida, 
Geneasee, 

Bishops,  William  M'Kendree,  Robert  R.  Roberts,  Joshua  Soule, 
Elijah  Hedding ;  conferences,  18 ;  members,  476,000,  of  which 
69,230  are  colored  persons ;  1,777  travelling  preachers;  123  super- 
annuated ;   increase   of  members,   last  year,   37,935  ;   increase  of 

preachers,  83 ;  population,  2,600,000. 

We  have  estimated  the  population  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  as  between  five 
and  six  times  the  number  of  the  members. 


Pittsburg, 

JHen^trg. 

Trtfrtach. 

22,690 

89 

Ohio, 

86,545 

107 

Missouri, 

4,386 

30 

Illinois, 

22,193 

74 

Kentucky, 

26,958 

92 

Tennessee, 

25,706 

102 

Holston, 

20,452 

62 

Mississippi, 

19,255 

62 

S.  Carolina  and  ) 
Georgia,       J 

64,736 

150 

H. 

7V.]W«mA. 

39,088 

103 

40,062 

109 

45,528 

136 

/ 

34,804 

182 

12,408 

102 

11,062 

87 

11,757 

100 

23,124 

112 

15,246 

78 
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12.  CUMBERLAND  PRESBYTERIANS. 

We  give  the  eUtiftiai  of  this  denomination  principttUy  by  estimation,  as  follows : — 

50  ministers;  75  coogregations ;  8,000  communicants;    100,000 
population. 

13.  SWEDENBORGIANS. 

15  ministers;  14  licentiates ;  28  societies;  receivers  of  the  doc- 
trines in  120  towns ;  population,  5,000. 

14.  UNITED  BRETHREN. 

Hie  principal  settlements  of  the  United  Brethren  in  this  country,  are  In  Pennsylvania 
and  North  Carolina.  The  following  report  of  the  state  of  their  congregations  was  given 
about  two  years  since. 

23   ministers  ;   23   congregations  ;   2,000  communicants  ;    7,000 
members. 

15.  QUAKERS  OR  FRIENDS. 

Probably  400  congregations,  and  200,000  population. 

This  denominatiim  is  divided  into  Orthodox  and  Hicksites.  They  are  numerous  in 
IJpnnsylvania. 


BECAPITULATION. 


Orfhodox  Congregationallsts, 

Unitarians, 

Presbyterians, 

Dutch  Reformed, 

Episcopalians, 

German  R^ormed, 

Lutherans, 

Associate  Presbyterians, 

Calvioistlc  Baptists, 

Methodist  Episcopal, 

Cumberland  Presbyterians, 

Swedenboreians, 

United  Bremren, 

Quakers  or  Friends, 

Associate  and  other  Methodists, 

Christ-ians, 

Emancipators, 

Seventh-day  Baptists, 

Six  Principle    Do. 

Mennonites, 

Tnnkers, 

Free-will  Baptists, 

Free  Communion  Do. 

Shakers, 

Universalists, 

Roman  Catholics, 

Jews  and  others  not  mentioned, 

Infideis  and  Nothingarians. 

Totals, 


Min. 

1,000 

150 

1,700 

159 

600 

84 

206 

74 

2,914 

1,777 

50 

SO 

28 

S50 

200 
15 
80 
25 

200 
40 

800 
80 
45 

150 


Cks,  or  Conga, 
1,270 

160 
2,158 

194 

700 

400 
1,200 

144 
4,384 

75 

28 

23 

400 

800 

40 
80 

40 

400 

16 
800 

150 


140,000 

173,329 
17,888 

17,400 

44,000 

15,000 

804,827 

476,000 

8,000 

2,000 

85,000 

25,000 

600 

2,000 

1,800 
80,000 

8,000 
16,000 

8,500 


Population. 

1,260,000 

•  176,000 

1,800,000 

125,000 

600,000 

200,000 

400,000 

100,000 

2,743,453 

2,600,000 

lOOJOOO 

5,000 

7,000 

200,000 

175,000 

275,000 

4,500 

20,000 

20,000 

120,000 

80,000 

150,000 

80.000 

6,000 

150,000 

600,000 

50,000 


9,941*   13,891    1,314,844 


*  Tfae  miiiinan  of  wmim  of  the  smaller  deDominatiooi  era  raeloded  In  Uiis  eooneratioii,  b«i  are  not 
leekofied  ia  tfie  statement  of  the  noraber  of  mintttera  in  the  Table  on  the  next  pafe,  on  aceoant  of  the 
iiOctiiij  of  dietrib«tiii(  them  ia  the  different  Stotei.    Thie  aoeoonU  for  the  diflhrenee  in  the  Mms  total. 
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COMPARISON 

Of  the  number  of  Protectant  Miniiteri  with  the  Populatioo,  not  incladin;  the  local  miniftry  of  the 
SJeihodiat  Epincopal  church,  nor  the  apeakera  of  the  Society  of  Frienda. 


Stttoa. 

CeneuaoflSaO. 

Of  1830. 
899,385 

iDcreaae. 

Miniatera. 

No.ofmin.topop. 
OenanaoflSBO. 

Maine, 

298,306 

101,030 

400 

908 

New  Hampshire, 

244,161 

269,632 

25,371 

820 

840 

Vermont, 

236,764 

276,000 

40,286 

280 

985 

Massachusetts, 

623,287 

610,014 

86,727 

680 

897 

Rhode  Island, 

83,959 

97,226 

14,267 

60 

1,620 

Connecticut, 

273,248 

297,726 

24,478 

480 

690 

New  York, 

1,372,812 

1,984,496 

661,684 

1,700 

1,137 

New  Jersey, 

277,675 

817,779 

40,204 

200 

1,668 

Pennsylvania, 

1,049,449 

1,846,242 

296,793 

700 

1,920 

Delaware, 

72.749 

76,789 

4,990 

40 

1,918 

Maryland, 

407,360 

440,000* 

200 

2,200 

Dist.  of  Columbia, 

33,039 

50,000* 

85 

1,714 

Virginia, 

1,065,366 

1,170,000* 

430 

2.720 

North  Carolina, 

638,8*29 

738,470 

119,641 

290 

2,646 

South  Carolina, 

602,749 

590,000* 

280 

2,107 

Georgia, 

340,989 

400,000* 

810 

1,290 

Alabama, 

127,901 

809,502 

172,691 

200 

1,547 

Mississippi, 

754,448 

130,000* 

60 

2,166 

Louisiana, 

158,407 

214,6P? 

161,286 

30 

7,169t 

Arkansas  Territory, 

14,246 

42,738* 

16 

2,849 

Missouri, 

66,686 

134,889 

78,803 

100 

1,848 

Tennessee, 

422,613 

590,000* 

480 

2,128 

Kentucky, 

664,317 

640,000* 

470 

1,368 

Ohio, 

681,484 

937,000 

355,666 

620 

1,800 

Indiana, 

147,178 

320,000* 

180 

1,777 

Illinois, 

65,211 

161,055 

116,844 

120 

1,842 

Michigan  Territory, 

8,896 

31,698 

22,802 

86 

905 

Totals, 

9,637,999 

8,566 

*  Eatimated.  Returns  of  new  ceoaua  not  received,    f  The  population  of  thia  State  la  chiefly  Rom.CaUiolie. 

Remark.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  many  of  the  States,  the  number  of  ministers  of 
all  denominations  is  large  compared  with  the  population.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  a  number  of  these  are  connected  with  our  Benevolent  Societies,  or  as  Instructers  in 
Colleges  and  Theological  Seminaries ;  a  few  are  attached  to  churches  as  colleagues  ;  a 
large  number  are  located  in  parts  of  the  country  where  the  population  will  be,  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  sparse ;  where  a  journey  of  10,  20,  or  30  miles  must  be  performed  before 
a  congregation  can  be  collected.  It  is  moreover  not  a  breach  of  charity  to  suppose  that 
no  inconsiiderable  number  in  the  whole  are  not  possessed  of  those  qualifications  which 
are '  essential  to  a  well  furnished  ministry.  The  strength  of  an  army  consists  in  the 
courage  and  high  discipline  of  the  soldiers.  The  strength  of  the  forces  of  Jesus  Christ 
consists  in  the  high  moral  and  intellectual  qualifications  of  the  ministry ;  character, 
pot  numbers. 


UPPER  CANADA. 

Chttrch  of  Englaktd.  Hon.  and  Rev.  John  Strachan,  D.  D.,  Archdeacon  of  Yoric. 
Rev.  G.  O.  Stuart,  LL.  D.,  Archdeacon  of  Kingston.    Inferior  Clergy,  89. 

Church  of  Scotland.    Nine  parishes  and  nine  ministers. 

Methodists.  (1828)  Canada  Conference.  Members,  8,753  whites;  10  colored; 
915  Indians ;  9,678  total ;  48  travelling  preachers. 

Baptists.  Upper  Canada  Association.  18  churches;  18  ministers;  956  communi- 
cants.   J.  Harris,  Waterford,  Correspondent 

liOWER  CANADA. 

Church  or  England.  Hon.  and  Rieht  Rev.  Charles  James  Stewart,  D.  D.,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Quebec.  George  Mountain,  D.  D.,  Archdeacon.  Rev.  E.  W.  Sewcll,  domestic 
chaplain  to  the  Bishop.  Rev.  J.  L.  Mills,  D.  D^  and  Rev.  B.  B.  Stevens,  cha|>laiDs  to 
the  forces.    Number  of  inferior  Clergy,  30. 
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Chvkch  or  SCOTZ.AKD.    Six  tAwfSjmetk,  all  in  MoDtreal  and  Quebec. 

Rotf  AIT  Catholics.  Mods.  Bernard  Claude  Panel,  Bishop  of  Quebec.  Jean  Jac> 
qoes  Lartiffue,  Bishop  of  Telmesse.  Joseph  Signay»  Bbhop  or  Fuflsala.  Eight  Vicars 
General.  Mr.  C.  F.  Ca2eau,  acting  Secretary.  Whole  number  of  tfie  Clergy,  219. 
Nine  Religious  Communities,  Nunneries,  &c. 

Otbsb  Denominations.  Nine  Wesleyan  Methodist  ministers ;  two  Scotch  Dissen- 
ters ;  one  or  two  American  Presbyterians. 

NOTA  SCOTIA,  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  Ac. 

CmrRCH  or  ENOLANn.  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  John  Inglis,  D.  D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Nova  Scotia,  &c.  Rev.  Geor|^  Coster,  Archdeacon,  in  New  Brunswick.  Rev.  A.  O. 
Spencer,  D.  D.  Archdeacon  m  the  Bermudas.  Edward  Wix,  Archdeacon,  in  New- 
foundlanid.  Rev.  Charles  Porter,  D.  D.,  Chaplain  to  the  King's  College,  Windsor. 
Number  of  clergy,  missionaries,  &c.  in  all  these  Provinces,  70. 

Baptists.  New  Brunswick  Association.  81  churches;  12  ministers;  1,414  com- 
municants. Rev.  F.  W.  Miles,  St  Jolms,  correspondent  Nova  Scotia  Association.  86 
churches ;  24  ministers ;  2,255  commumcants ;  Charles  Tupper,  Amherst,  Correspondent. 


Crvrch  of  England.  The  King  is  considered  the  supreme  head  on  earth  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  stvfed  the  Primate  of  all  Eng- 
land, and  takes  precedence  of  all  persons,  except  Ae  royal  family.  The  Archbishop  of 
York  is  styled  the  Primate  of  England,  and  his  province  includes  the  four  Bish(M>ric8  of 
Durham,  Carlisle,  Chester,  and  Sodor  and  Mann ;  all  die  rest  being  included  in  the  pro- 
vince of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  Bishop  of  London  has  the  first  rank  among 
the  Bishops ;  the  Bishop  of  Durham  the  second ;  Uie  Bishop  of  Winchester  the  third ; 
tiie  rest  rank  according  to  tiie  priority  of  their  consecration.  William  Howley,  D.  D.,  is. 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  translated  from  the  Bishopric  of  London,  in  18I8j  income 
£20,000 ;  Edward  Venables  Vernon,  D.  D.,  Archbishop  of  York,  translated  in  1807. 
Income  £14,000. 


SUkop$, 
Chas.J.  Blomfield, 
Wm.  Van.  Mildert, 
Chas.  R.  Sumner, 

F.  H.  W.  Cornwall, 

G.  J.  Huntingford, 
Thos.  Burgess, 

B.  Ed.  Sparke, 
Geo.  Henry  Law, 
H.  Bathurst, 
George  Murray, 
Henry  Ryder, 
Herbert  Marsh, 
John  Kaye, 
William  Carey, 
Christo.  Bethell, 
Robert  J.  Carr, 
J.  B.  Jenkinson, 
Robert  Gray, 
Hugh  Percy, 
Ed.  Coplestoo, 
J.  B.  Sumner, 
Richard  Bagot, 
James  H.  Monk, 
Henry  Philpotts, 
WiUiam  Ward, 


London, 

Durham, 

Winchester, 

Worcester, 

Hereford, 

Salisbury, 

Ely, 

Bath  and  Wells, 

Norwich, 

Rochester, 

Lichfield  and  Coventry 

Peterborough, 

Lincoln, 

St  Asaph, 

Exeter, 

Chichester, 

St  David's, 

Bangor, 

Carlisle, 

LlandaiT, 

Chester, 

Oxford, 

Gloucester, 

Bristol, 

Sodor  and  Mann, 

Canterbury, 

York, 


1828 
1826 
1827 
1808 
1815 
1825 
1812 
1824 

1827 
,  1824 
1819 
1827 
1830 
1880 


1880 


Jneomt, 
£9,000 

24,000 

18,000 
6,000 
4,000 
6,000 

12,000 
4,000 
4,000 
1,500 
6,000 
1,000 
5,000 
6,000 
8,000 
4,000 
5,000 
5,000 
8,000 
900 
1,000 
8,000 
1,200 
1,000 

20,000 
14,000 


680 
203 
483 
264 
878 
492 
158 
491 

1,194 
no  return. 
647 
885 

1,267 

707 
140 


130 

606 
228 
829 
no  return. 

859 
942 


£1,489,600  9,977 


To  every  cathedral  belongs  a  dean  and  several  pnbendarieM,  who  form  the  dean  and 
ehapier  or  council  of  the  Biuop.  The  next  order  is  that  of  jSrehdeaeont,  whose  office 
is  to  relbnn  abuses,  and  induct  into  benefices.    The  number  of  dignitaries  of  the  several 
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orden  U  itstsd  u  IbHvm:  3  ArehbbhcqM;  U  Biifcop*;  ST  Dcmw;  60  Arcbdeuou; 
544  Canons  and  Prebendaries. 

The  Bisbop  of  Winchester,  in  a  late  charEa  says,  that  out  of  234  incnmbenciea,  into 
which  the  dioceBe  is  divided,  only  97  parishei  enjoy  tiie  advantage*  of  clerey,  incum- 
bents, and  curates  actually  resident.  Taking  the  curutes  to  amount  to  one  half  of  the 
whole,  then  only  about  48.  of  the  234  incumbents  are  actually  resident  in  their  parisbes. 
if  the  lact  Is  thus  ia  the  ottier  dioceses,  nearly  four  fiRha  of  the  parishes,  through  Ihe 
whole  klDgdom,  have  oo  rendent  incumbent. 

BEUOIOUS  DBKOHIMATIONS  IN  Eirai.AKD. 


TduIi.  PdjidIiKcm,  n^KSn-.  Callwdnl  tNfiii.«99:  Cbk.  Uilup,  10,134;  Rum.  Cilhoila,  3BS:  Fmij- 
urhoi,M3;  Indapeadniu,  1^ ;  PaRhs.  Btplitm,  TBI ;  Om.  Bipiiau,  lOT:  aaakcrt,  3S :  W.  VMbaitiU, 
•,TU;  C»)t.  ■IMimdwU.llDiOUMiHnboditu.ea;  Oou  MlMHiiJ_,Ma;  TodL  Diwrnt  Cooi.UIT. 


ftZftomitc*.  'lS3^aoela;S9eireuitand4e2localpTeacherei  ll.rnmembera.  Primi- 
iiee  JtbthodittM.  4lt>clui>elB;  228  travelling,  and!,491  local  preachers ;  aud33,T20meiii' 
bers.  Indaendent  MttioditI:  100  lay  teachers  and  4,000  members.  Bryanitet. 
18,000  meodiers.  WaUganPrMatmiJIftiheditU.  S,4W  members.  All  these  oAboott 
bom  the  pareot  MeOiadM  iimMcHon,  bare  neiriy  66.000  aienibera,  and  prab^y  1M,000 


Bapiiiti. 

ToUL 

582 

],&S8 

805 

2^12 

866 

2yi35 

Hm  ftUaiRBg  iaUft  ahow»  dia  mmmmo  of  tfarM«£  Oe  priac^  denntntmrtioai  U 
Dtaflemten. 

Year*.  FtMbjrtariaM.       ladeModfODta. 
In  1812  252  chhs.  799 

1827  204  1,203 

1829  258  1,289 

In  Eogland  there  are  aboat  6,500  Cbristiaii  congregaticffiSy  who  diHent  from  the  Eateb- 
llshed  church.  The  number  of  Episcopal  churcM  and  cbapehi,  9,98S.  Total,  16y488» 
Some  of  the  Episcopal  chapels  are  not  occupied. 

'*  There  are  probably  in  England,  Scotknd,  and  Ireland,  not  inchiding  the  Roman 
Cathdics,  not  less  than  eight  thousand  eangregcUiant  of  Dissenters,  .which  build  their 
own  places  of  worship  ;  which  sustain  their  own  ministers;  which  support  their  own  col- 
leges, to  the  number  of  nearly  twenty ;  which  conduct  the  tuition  of  perhaps  seven 
thousand  Sunday  schools ;  which  expend  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  thouMnd  pounds  in 
the  support  of  foreign  missions,**  &c. 

liONDON  AND  MU>]>I«£S£X. 

The  metropolis  of  the  empire  includes  two  cities,  London  and  Westminster,  one  borough, 
Southwark,  and  nearly  50  viUases,  which  stretch  over  a  site  7  miles  long  and  2  wide. 
The  city  and  county  are  so  identified,  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  the  statistics  of  each  separ- 
ately. The  Diocese  is  London,  Ae  Diocesan,  Dr.  Blamfield.  Cathedral  dignitaries  77 ; 
church  livings  233,  of  which  31  are  in  the  gift  of  the  government ;  138,  of  the  church ; 
20,  of  the  universities;  I0,of  public  bodies;  80,  of  die  nobility  and  ^ntry ;  ybur,  of  the 
inhabitants.  Endowed  public  charities,  annual  rental  and  dividends,  in  the  city» 
£154,515  6s.  9d.,  which  with  that  given  by  the  rest  of  the  county,  makes  £344,425  14a.  6d. 

Meligioiu  DerummaHons  in  Jjondon  and  JUddksex. 

Bomen  Cath<rfk8,       21  congregations.         Wesleyan  Methodist,  58  congregations. 
Presbyterians^  15  «  Other  Methodist,  7 

Quakers,  12  "  Independents,  91 

Particular  Baptists,     55  «  Church  of  England,  630 

General  Baptists,  2  «  Others,  13 

Total,  905  congregations. 

Hie  accredited  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian,  Congregational  or  Independent,  and 
B^tist  Denominations  in  the  metropolis,  constitute  distinct  Boards  for  conducting  their 
separate  business,  and  meet  at  Dr.  Williams's  Library,  Red  Cross  Street,  as  the  Body  of 
Dissenting  Ministers  of  London  and  Westminster  for  deliberation,  and  are  permitted 
under  that  name  to  address  the  King  on  the  throne. 

The  Conmgational  Board  sits  monthly,  at  No.  26,  JMstin  Friars.  Rev.  T.  Harper, 
Walworth,  Secretary. 


« 
« 


This  part  of  Great  Britain  is  firom  180  to  180  miles  lon^;,  and  fiom  50  to  80  miles  wide. 
It  is  divided  into  JVorth  and  South.  It  has  six  counties  in  each  district,  and  717,108 
inhabitants. 

Church  of  £Noi«AirD.  There  are  four  Dioceses.  Bangor,  Dr.  Gray  ;  St.  David's, 
Dr.  Jenkinson  ;  Llandaff,  Dr.  Copleston  ;  St.  Asaph,  Dr.  Carey.  Bangor  has  193  churches 
and  chapels,  1  of  which  has  been  erected  since  1800 ;  Llandaff  has  236  churches  and 
chapels,  6  of  which  have  been  built  since  1800 ;  St  Asaph  has  134  churches  and  chapels, 
1  of  whkh  has  been  erected  since  1800 ;  St  David,  496  churches,  3  built  since  1800. 

Dissenters.  Roman  Catholic  congregaticms,  6;  Unitarians,  14;  Baptists,  159; 
Calvinistic  Methodists  large,  but  numerical  strength  not  known.  Their  annual  associa^ 
tions  are  held  in  the  open  air,  and  from  10  to  20,000  hearers  attend.  At  an  ordination 
held  at  Bala,  in  1811,  me  representatives  of  800  congregations  were  present,  but  there 
are  probably  many  more  than  that.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  214  chapels ;  Inde- 
pendents, 209 ;  Moravians,  2.  The  Independent  churches  and  ministers  in  me  counties 
of  Denbigh  and  i'lint,  finmed  themselves  in  1821,  into  a  Congregational  Union,  which 
meets  once  in  six  weeks,  and  has  an  annual  meeting  on  Good  Friday. 


Scotland  is  280  miles  long,  and  of  a  variable  breadth,  fit>m  50  to  100  miles.    It  is  divided 
into  33  counties,  877  parishes,  and  has  2,098,456  inhabitants. 

EccLmiAsTiCAi.  Jurisdiction.    The  Church  of  Scotland  is  Presbyterian,  and 
its  government  is  vested  in  Kirk  sessions,  F^byteries,  Provincial  Synods,  and  a  General 
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Aiaembly.  ^Hie  Kiric  MMum  is  ooottitated  by  tbe  minifltert  and  eMers  of  each  pariih  ; 
the  Preabyteries  of  ministers  and  elders  of  several  parisdies ;  the  Provincial  Synods  of 
Adjacent  Psesbyteries,  and  the  General  Assembly  of  a  deputation  from  the  Synods. 

There  are  15  Synods ;  78  Presbyteries ;  900  parishes ;  99B  dereymen.  The  General 
Assembly,  vi^hose  decisions  are  final,  meets  in  May,  having  his  Mijesty's  Lord  Hi^b 
Commissioner  to  preside,  a  Moderator,  Procurator,  and  Clerks. 

Secessioits  from  the  Established  CircT&CH.  Reformed  Presbyterian  Synod » 
9  Presbyteries ;  the  United  Associate  Synod  of  the  Session  Church,  18  Presbyteries ;  the 
Associate  Synod,  8  Presbyteries ;  Orisinal  Burgher  Associate  Synod,  4  Presbyteries ;  the 
Constitutional  Pre8b3rtery  ;  the  ReliefSynod,  7  Presbyteries. 

Scotch  Episcopal  Communion. 
George  Glelg,  LL.  D.,  Bishop  of  Brechin.      Patrick  Torry,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld. 
Alexander  Jelly,  Moray.  William  Skinner,  D.  D.,  Aberdeen. 

Daniel  Sandford,  D.  D.,  Edinburgh.  David  Low,  LL.  D.,  Ross  and  Argyle. 

74  inferior  clergy ;  100  congregations ;  60,000  members. 

The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  9  circuits.  Catholics,  and  Baptists,  no  returns.  Qua- 
leers,  6  congregatkms ;  Unitarians,  5 ;  Independents,  84. 


l$tf tifisfi  Kfitlatitrfit. 


iStiemsev,  JUdemn,  and  Stark,  22,640  population.  15  Episcopal  churches  and 
chapels.  Wesleyan  Methodists,  1  circuit,  and  4  preachers.  Baptists,  6  congregatioiiB. 
Independents,  8.  Island  of  Jersey.  Population,  82,420.  16  Episcopal  churches  and 
chapels.  Wesleyan  Methodists,  3  circuits,  5  preachers.  Baptists,  2  congregations.  In- 
dependents, 3.  bU  ^f  Man.  Population,  60,000.  Tlie  existtog  Episcopal  diurches 
<:annot  aflbrd  room  for  more  than  9,000.  Wesleyan  Methodists,  8  circuits,  5  preachers. 
SKetland  bles.  Wesleyan  Methodists,  8  circuits,  6  preachers.  (Accounts  from  the 
islands  imperfect) 

Strung. 

The  greatest  length  of  this  island  is  285  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  182  nkiles. 
The  inhabitants  amount  to  7,000,000. 

The  Church  of  Ireland  has  4  archbishops ;  Lord  John  G.  De  la  Poer  Beresford,  D.  I>.,  of 
Armagh,  Wm.  Magee,  D.  D.,  of  Dublin,  Richard  Laurence,  of  Cashell,  P.  Le  Poer 
Tench,  D.  D.,  of  Tuam.  18  Bishops,  1,200  incumbents,  and  600  curates,  and  not  one 
snittion  jwpukUion.  The  London  Eclectic  Review  says  not  a  half  million.  "  The 
Church  of  England  has  the  tithes ;  the  Church  of  Rome  has  the  people."  Catholics,  6^ 
millions.  Protestant  Dissenters,  1,000,000.  The  Presbyterians  prevail  extensively  in  the 
north  of  Ireland.  They  are  under  the  General  Synod  of  Ulster.  The  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists number  22340  members,  under  the  control  of  their  Irish  conference.  Hie  Church 
Mefliodists  separated  from  them  about  14  years  ago,  because  the  ordinances  are  now  ad- 
mitted in  the  old  connection,  by  ministers  not  episcopally  ordained.  14,000  members. 
The  Quakers  h«ve  40  places  of  worship.  Baptisto,  no  retunis.  Independents,  28  con- 
gregations, 25  ministers. 

Total  Conorsoational  Churches  throitohoitt  the  Kingdom. 

England,  1,289;  Wales,  874;  Islands,  11;  ScoUand,  84;  Ireland,  28;  Grand  Total, 
1,786. 


SrelanTr. 

In  1551,  the  Reformation  was  fully  introduced  into  Iceland.  The  forms  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Icelandic  church  are  strictly  Lutheran.  The  number  of  parishes  is  184.  The 
clergy  are  all  natives  of  the  island,  and  are  maintained  partly  by  cultivating  small  glebes 
attached  to  the  churches,  and  partly  from  certain  tithes  raised  among  the  peasants.  Tlie 
provision  made  ibr  their  support  is  exceedingly  scanty.  The  richest  living  on  the  island 
does  not  produce  200  rix  dollars.  Twenty  and  thirty  rix  dollars  are  the  whole  attached 
tomany  of  the  parishes.  The  clergy  are  divided  into  the  Old  and  New  schod.  The 
first,  evangelical,  spiritually-minded  men,-— the  latter  of  an  opposite  character.  The 
first  is  the  more  numerous. 


NoTS.  Wo  haro  not  •naco  to  give  any  aecoant  of  tbe  Eeliffioui  Denoiuinationf  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  This  we  may  do  hereaflor.  We  ought  to  have  etated  bsfore,  oar  oUigatiom  to  that  invaluable 
periodical,  the  American  Almanac 


IWl.] 
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TRB  AMBBIOAN  BDUOATION  8O0IETT. 

FEBRUARY,  1831. 


AGENTS. 


M^ort  of  jfieo.  William  Cogswell, 
General  Agent  for  Uu  JVew  England 
8tate$,  eommunieaied  U>  the  Board  itf 
JDpreetori, 

DiTRiiro  the  last  sIk  months,  I  have  been 
peiibrming  services  in  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can Edacatkm  Society  in  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
nectleut,  Maine,  and  Massachusetts.  In 
the  first  of  these  States,  but  little  has  here- 
tofore been  done  in  reference  to  our  cauie. 
In  the  minds  of  a  large  portion  of  that  peo- 
ple, there  have  been  great  prejudices  against 
an  educated  ministry,  and  against  every 
Christian  enterprise  of  the  present  day. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  all. 
There  are  honorable  exceptions.  After  con- 
ferring with  the  ministers,  and  addressing 
fteir  people  in  relation  to  my  agency /it 
Was  deemed  advisable  to  attempt  the  Ibrma- 
tion  of  a  State  Auiiliary.  Such  a  Society 
was  formed  and  organised  under  as  favora- 
ble auspices  as  could  be  expected.  The 
clerical  gentlemen  feel  friendly  to  our  cause, 
and  they  kindly  proffered  me  all  the  asast- 
ance  in  tneir  power.  Not  very  much  is  to 
be  expected  from  that  State,  though  the 
eood  po^le  will  be  able  to  raise  fun£  more 
Sian  snffident  to  sustain  the  beneficiaries  of 
our  Society  from  Rhode  Island. 

Acreeably  to  a  request  of  the  Directors 
of  the  Connecticut  Branch,  I  visited  that 
State  in  tiie  months  of  August  and  Septem- 
ber. My  objects  were  various— to  confer 
with  former  beneficiaries  respecting  their 
accounts, — to  effect  the  completion  of  some 
Permanent  Sehohirships,  which  were  wholly 
Mibecribed  or  subscribed  in  part,  some  years 
since,  but  which  had  not  been  paid, — to  raise 
funds  for  immediate  use, — to  establish  Tem- 
porary Scholarships,  and  form  County  Aux- 
iliaries, and  AsBoaaUons  of  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen in  different  towns,  thus  laying  a 
foundation  for  permanent  efforts;  also,  to 
transact  the  other  business,  which  might 
come  within  the  province  of  my  agency. 
These  efforts  brought  me  into  contact  with  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  the  religious 
community  of  that  State,  and  gave  me  an 
opportuniQr  of  beeomfaig  acquainted  witii 
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their  views  and  feelings  respecting  the 
Education  Society.  I  am  happy  to  say, 
that  while  there  has  been  a  great  deficiency 
of  funds  for  this  object,  for  two  or  three 
years  past,  (which  deficiency  the  people 
themselves  acknowledge,)  yet  there  seems 
to  be  a  redeeming  spint,  and  thev  feel  dis- 
posed to  exert  themselves  in  future,  and 
have  already  commenced  operations  with  a 
zeal,  which  becomes  so  noble  an  enter- 
prise. Besides  an  immediate  attention  to 
the  completion  of  some  Permanent  Scholar- 
ships, and  the  establishment  of  a  number  of 
Temporary  Scholarships,  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  some  Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's  Asso- 
ciations, two  Countjr  Auxiliaries  have  been 
formed,  one  in  Fairfield  County  and  another 
in  Tolland  County.  A  third  is  expected  to 
be  formed,  about  this  time,  in  the  Uounty  of 
Windham,  through  the  agency  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Backus,  a  very  respectable  clergy- 
man, who  was  appointed  by  the  Connecticut 
Branch  to  labor  m  that  County  till  he  should 
have  viiited  every  town.  It  is  hoped  his 
agency  will  be  productive  of  much  good. 
He  has  as  yet  maide  no  return  of  his  dmnss 
to  me,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  that  Branch, 
as  I  have  learned. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Young,  an  agent  of  the 
Society,  has  also  spent  some  time  in  col- 
lecting fimds  in, Fairfield  County,  and  in 
the  part  of  Hartford  County  whi^h  lies  east 
of  Connecticut  river.  His  agencv  was 
successful.  He  has  retired  from  further 
service  in  behalf  of  our  Society,  though  so- 
licited to  omtinue  his  labors  for  a  fonger 
period.  He  will  in  future  be  employed  in 
some  odier  part  of  the  Lord's  vineyard. 

During  the  present  quarter,  funds  have 
been  raised  in  Connecticut  sufficient  to  meet 
the  appropriations  to  her  beneficiaries,  though 
they  amount  to  almost  seventy  in  number. 
May  it  not  be  hq>ed,  that  this  will  be  onl^ 
an  earnest  of  future  efibrts.  Indeed  may  it 
not  be  hoped  that  that  State,  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  Union,  and  containing  so  much 
piety  and  pecuniary  ability,  will  yet  raise 
ner  thousands  of  surplus  fiinds  for  the  benefit 
of  new  and  foeble  States,  in  the  education 
of  tiieir  pioos  sons  for  the  work  of  evan* 
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gelizinc  the  world.  H«re  I  feel  bound  to 
state,  Som  the  declaration  of  some  of  the 
officers  of  Yale  College,  that  our  beneficia- 
ries, in  their  conduct,  have  had  a  very 
salutary  influence  upon  the  students  at  that 
Institution,  especially  during  the  unhappy 
difficulty  which  occurred  during  the  last 
summer.  Such  too  is  the  unequivocal  testi- 
niony,  given  by  the  instructers  in  other 
seminaries  of  learning,  respecting  our  bene- 
ficiaries generally.  One  instructer  recently 
observed  to  me.  Were  no  other  good  to  re- 
suit  from  the  money  spent  upon  beneficia- 
ries than  their  happy  influence  upon  the 
students  associated  with  them,  the  money 
would  be  profitably  expended.  The  same 
opinion  has  been  exprei»ed  by  otfiers. 

Tlie  months  of  October  and  November  I 
spent  in  Maine.  The  good  people  in  that 
section  of  our  country  are  few  and  feeble, 
compared  with  the  great  mass  of  the  com- 
munity. About  one  half  of  the  Congrega- 
tional chnrches  and  societies  in  tiiat  State, 
receive  assistance  in  the  support  of  their 
ministers.  And  of  the  other  half,  perhaps 
not  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  societies 
would  be  deemed  able,  besides  supporting 
themselves,  and  doing  something  for  other 
benevolent  objects,  to  sustain  a  Temporary 
Scholarship  of  our  Society.  Christians, 
however,  seem  to  be  disposed  to  do  all  in 
their  power  towards  carrying  forward  the 
benevolent  operations  of  the  present  day. 
But  very  few  make  any  objections  to  our 
cause.  A  good  feeling  exists.  When  the 
object  was  presented,  the  benevolent  part 
of  the  community  listened  to  it  with  atten- 
tion, and  manifested  a  willingness  to  exert 
themselves  in  behalf  of  our  Smiiety.  While 
I  wa5  in  that  State,  I  preached  or  delivered 
addresses  nearly  as  often  as  every  other 
day;  seven  County  Societies  were  formed, 
auxiliary  to  the  Maine  Branch,  viz.  Yori^, 
Cumberland,  Kennebec,  Somerset,  Lincoln, 
Waldo,  and  Hancock;  a  few  Temporary 
Scholarships  were  established,  and  a  num- 
ber of  Ladies*  and  Gentiemen's  Associations 
organized,  which  will  contribute  annually 
to  our  funds. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Calhoun,  of  Coventry,  Conn, 
was  appointed  to  perform  an  agency  in  the 
County  of  York,  Me.  for  one  or  two  months, 
as  he  should  find  it  convenient  He  visited 
that  region  in  October.  His  labors  were 
very  acceptable,  and  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  number  of  small  Associations,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  County  Auxiliary. 
During  the  last  quarter,  funds  have  been 
paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  Maine  Branch, 
sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  ot  the  Branch, 
and  to  allow  of  remitting  a  small  sum  to  the 
Parent  Society.  The  beneficiaries  in  that 
State,  which  I  visited,  sustain,  to  a  good  de- 

See,  the  requisite  quaiifications,  and  some  of 
em  rank  high  In  talents,  piety,  and  schol- 
arship, and  promise  much  to  the  church. 

For  a  few  weeks  past,  I  have  labored  in 
Ibe  State  of  Massachuirtti.    By  special  ef- 


fort, I  collected  aboat  Ave  bondred  doBavi 
for  immediate  use,  in  the  County  of  EsaeZy 
in  the  space  of  a  week ;  and  trust  more  will 
be  sent  to  the  treasury  before  the  quarterly 
appropriations.  Of  this,  a  promise  was  made 
in  many  places.  I  tremble  in  view  of  the 
pecuniary  wants  of  the  Society.  Not  only 
have  we  to  meet  our  present  exigencies ; 
but  how  much  more  must  be  done,  before 
the  objects  of  the  Society  can  be  accom- 
plished !  Tlie  work  is  immense.  The  har^ 
vest  truly  is  plenteous, — a  whole  world  is 
to  be  gathered  in, — and  the  laborers  are 
few — very  few.  Let  us,  therefore,  pray 
the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  whose  prerogative 
alone  it  is,  to  send  (orth  laborers  into  his 
harvest 
Bostofit  Jan.  1, 1881. 


Th$yblUwinf  it  mliH  ^%$io  jiuzilimrf  Socitlitt^ 
formed  during  «  f$w  9untkt  patt^  frincipmllf 
tkroufk  UU  jf/tney  tftk4  Mn,  William  Coos- 
wttsM^  ■  Oen^rul  Ageni  fw  tkt  JV«»  HfiglMtkd 
Stous, 

State  AoriHarr.  (R.  I.)  Hon.  Elijah  Tnfrakaa, 
Pta«ideDt,  R«Y.  ThooM*  T.  Wstotnao,  fiMielarj, 

and  Mr. Feabodv,  Treararer. 

Fairfield  Coonty  Anxilianr,  (CL)  Hon.  Eofer  M . 
Sherman,  Precident,  Rev.  iiriiB  Biatehford,  fieefa- 
tanr,  and  Mr.  Geor^  St.  John,  Treaiorer. 

Teiland  Ck>antT  Auxiliary,  (Ct.)  Hon.  John  Hall, 
President,  Rar.  Aneel  Ntih,  SecreUry,  and  EUaha 
Staamt,  Eeq.  Treaaurer. 

Th9f9Uov>ing  8otietM9  have  been  formed  in  Mains, 

York  County  Anziliary,  Col.  Henry  Clark,  Preti- 
deot,  Rer.  D.  D.  Tappan,  Seerotary,  and  Mr.  Janai 
Titeomb,  Treainrer. 

Somereot  Coonty  Auxiliary,  Hon.  Oalvin  Seldaa, 
Preeident,  Rot.  Joeiah  Poet,  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Wee- 
ton  B.  Adams,  Treacurer. 

Waldo  CoontT  Auxiliary,  Frye  Hall,  Esq.  Pleei* 
dent,  Rer.  Ferrn  Pitch,  Beereiary,  and  CapU  Joel 
Hilfai,  Treaaurer. 

HHncock'Coonty  Auxiliary,  Thomaa  Adama,  Eaq. 
President,  Rev.  Mighill  Bkwd,  Seeretary,  and  Mr. 
John  Buck,  Treaaurer. 

Kenoebee  County  Auxiliary,  Bon.  Tboaaaa  Rioe, 
President,  Rer.  George  Shepard,  Secretary,  and  Mr. 
P.  A:  Brinsmade,  Tr. 

Ctimberbod  Countv  Acxiliary,  Rev.  Beonet  Ty- 
ler, D.  Di  President,  Rev.  Charlea  Jenkina,  Soeretaiy, 
and  Mr.  Charlea  Blaochard,  Trvaauier. 

Lincehi  County  Abxitiary,  Hon.  Samuel  B.  Smith, 
Preaident,  Re?.  David  M.  Mitchell,  Seetotary,  aad 
Rev.  Oaojel  Keodriok,  Troaavrer. 


Smniery  tfMr.  Yovwa^  tubartf  alluded  to  fty  Mr. 
Ctgevell  in  hie  Heperi, 

The  towns  in  Fairfield  Co.  Goonecticat, 
visited  by  Rev.  Mr.  Young,  are  Danbnry, 
Huntington,  Bridgeport,  Trumbull,  Read- 
ing, Broolcfield,  Newton,  Weston,  Darien, 
North  Stamford,  North  Greenwich,  New 
Fairfield,  Ridgebnry,  Bethel,  Stanwieh, 
Stamford,  Sherman,  Stratford,  Fairfield, 
Ridgefield.  Although  various  other  objeets 
of  benevolence  were  presented  to  public 
attention  about  tlie  taoo  of  his  visit,  Mr. 
Young  cherished  the  expectation  that  five 
hundred  dollars  would  be  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  Connecticut  Braneh,  as  the 
result  of  hii  labors.    This  sunk«  together 
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with  the  flOMmnt  nSaed  by  Mr.  Cogswell  in 
other  towns  in  the  County,  and  wluit  would 
be  received  from  West  Greenwich  towards 
a  former  subscription,  would  make  the  con- 
tributioQ  of  Fairfield  County  to  the  Ameri- 
ean  Education  Society,  the  present  year, 
not  £gur  from  one  diousand  dollars. 

In  consequence  of  the  urgent  necessities 
of  the  Branch  in  Connecticut,  Mr.  Youog 
was  induced  to  labor  four  weeks  in  Hartford 
County.  The  towns  visited  are  Enfield, 
£«  Windsor,  E.  Hartford,  Manchester,  Glas- 
tenbury,  and  Marlborough.  The  subscrip- 
tions in  these  six  towns  amount  to  five  hun- 
dred dollars.  Mr.  Young  on  leaving  the 
service  of  the  Branch  S^ety,  generously 
made  a  donation  of  forty  dollars  to  constitute 
the  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in 
Glastenbury,  an  Honorary  Member  for  Life 
of  the  Parent  Society. 


'Agency  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Jmerican 
Education  Society  in  JVew  York,  PhUa- 
delphia,  and  other  placet,  undertaken  at 
the  requeetofthe  Pretbyterian  Branch, 

The  object  of  this  agency  was  to  revive 
former  pledges  and  subscriptions,  and  to  ob- 
tain new  ones.  Owing  to  the  great  em- 
barrassment of  the  Parent  Society,  it  was 
deemed  of  importance  that  a  special  eflS>rt 
should  be  made  within  the  limits  of  this 
Branch  to  raise  a  sum,  which  should  be 
sufficient  to  meet  its  own  engagements, 
and  furnish  the  means  of  relieving  the  Pa- 
rent Society  of  a  part  of  its  present  heavy 
burdens. 

Philadelphia. 

The  churches  visited  are  the  Fifth  Presby- 
terian, Rev.  Dr.  Skinner ;  eburch  in  North- 
em  Liberties,  Rev.  Mr.  Patterson ;  church 
in  South wark,  Rev.  Mr.  Hoover;  Independ- 
ent Church,  Rev.  Mr«Chambers.  The  ob- 
ject was  presented  publicly  to  the  three  first 
churches  only. 

The  following  subscriptions  were  obtained. 

P{flh  PrM.  Chmxk, 

Thoinat  Elorat, 
Lydia  EXam^ 
Joieph  Moatfomeiy, 
JamM  Grar, 
Geo.  W.  MeClellaod, 
Thomas  Fi.  SfcioDor, 
Loouarrf  Jewell, 
Jamat  R  Balkley, 
Win.  Canoingham, 
Aboer  Elmei, 
John  Wiagand, 
Thomaa  Boowooo, 
Samael  Lloyd, 
Charles  DeaK 
Nicodemui  Lloyd, 
Georte  W.  Blight, 
Laxeil  Elam, 
John  Haneon, 
WilKam  Darraeh, 
Hiomat  Bradford, 
BMiiamin  Wells, 
LadiM>Aiuu£d.8os. 

$1,135  00       ]«Tmp.8ebeL 


wf  nasal  Sukseriptivns. 

9375  00    for  5  Temp.  SehoL 

75  00     « 

1 

do. 

75  00     « 

1 

do. 

75  00     «» 

1 

do. 

75  00     «• 

1 

do. 

37  50>  a 
37  50i 

1 

da 

95  00> 
25  00>  ** 
25  00) 

1 

do. 

18  75) 

18  75(  « 

18  75( 

1 

do. 

18  75) 

SO  00' 

15  00 

10  00 

lOOO^K 

1 

da 

10  00 

500 

500 

.    150  00     " 

9 

da 

Xi'vWflBvVHPe 

Isaac  Ashmead, 

930  00 

Belinda  Athmead, 

30  00 

Isaac  Thompson, 

10  00 

James  Alwood, 

5  00 

W.  H.  Hart, 

50O 

Mr.  ThiockmortOD, 

5  00 

S.  R.  Houston, 

5  00 

A  Friend, 

5  00—95  00 

tMUOO 

PirH  Pr0«.  Otweh.    Sauthwark, 

jSuhhoL 

GeotlenwD^s  Temp.  Scholarship,        $75  00 
Ladies'  Do.  da  75  00—150  00 

Mrs.  M.  Brojaard,  to  constitute  Rev.  Cbas. 
Hoover  an  Honorary  Member  for  Life  of 
the  American  Education  Society,  40  00 


Pint  Presbyterian  Ck.  JtTorthem  Liberti*$» 

Probably  two  Temporary  Scholarships, 

Other  Donore, 

J.  M.  At  wood  and  8.  H.  Dnlles,  1  Scholarship, 
Prom  Ladies  of  the  1st.  Presbyterian  Chnrch, 
to  constitute  Rev.  Albert  Barnes  an  Hon- 
orary  Member  for  Life  of  the  A.  B.  9. 
Frederick  Porter,  from  sundry  individuals. 


9100  00 
150  00 


75  00 


40  00 
SO  00 


Total  of  subscriptions  and  donations,    9Ii^'^  0^ 
Wilmington,  Delaware, 

During  a  visit  of  little  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  following  donations  were 
generously  given  in  aid  oi  the  Society. 

Hon.  Willard  Hall,  940;  Jane  Black.  5;  Thomas 
Witherspoon,  5;  A.  M.  Jones,  S;  collection  at  a 
public  meeting,  1 1 ;  Female  Praving  Society,  10 ; 
Female  Education  Society  of  Brick  Chnrch,  15  50. 
jf  arnwl  suk»€triptunu.  Hon.  W.  Uaii,  for  two  years, 
13;  Thomas  C.  A)ricks,6;  Rev.  E.  W.  Gilbert,  6; 
Robert  Poiter,  6;  Thomas  McCork1e,9;  H.  Macley, 
1  50 ;  5on.  Pierson,  9 ;  George  Jones,  3 ;  James  Rice, 
a    Total,  9i30- 

J^eto  York* 

One  hundred  Temporary  Scholarships  had 
been  subscribed  in  this  city  in  1828,  by  a 
few  churches  during  an  agency  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Parent  Society.  The  princi- 
cipal  design  of  the  present  visit,  was  to  give 
increased  stability  to  those  subscriptions,  to 
obtain  new  pledges  and  donations,  and  to 
awaken  a  deeper  interest  in  the  object  gen- 
erally. Owing  to  want  of  time,  and  to 
the  local  circumstances  of  a  number  of  con- 
gregations, the  agent  was  obliged  to  omit  a 
part  of  the  work  assigned  to  him ;  but  it  Is 
with  pecuUar  gratification  he  is  able  to  state, 
that  never  was  the  cause  of  the  Society 
more  warmly  espoused,  nor  its  principles  ana 
measures  more  unequivocally  approved  and 
supported.  New  scholarships  were  subscri- 
bed and  numerous  former  pledges  redeemed. 
Although  the  treasury  ot  the  Branch  was 
nearly  exhausted,  when  the  agent  com- 
menced his  eflbrts,  between  yioe  thousand 
and  eix  thousand  dollars  were  received  into 
it,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  which  have 
been  particularly  acknowledged  in  the  New 
York  Observer.  This  liberal  supply  ena- 
bled Ae  Branch  to  meet  all  its  own  en- 
gagements, amounting  to  nearly  three  thoU' 
sand  dollars,  for  the  quarter;  and  to  remit 
to  fhe  Parent  Society  in  the  present  ereat 
emergency,  twenty-five  hundred  dollars. 
The  Presbyterian  churches  which  either 
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have  oontiiboted,  or  will,  tfttedly  totiie  funds 
of  the  Society,  are,  the  Brick,  Cedar  street, 
Laight  street.  Bowery,  Rutgers  street.  Cen- 
tral Church,  Broome  street,  oleecker  street. 
Union  Church,  Allen  St.  Church,  Free 
Church,  7th  Church,  North  Church,  and  a 
Female  Society  in  Pearl  Street  Church. 
These  churches  will  annually  contribute  a 
sufficient  amount  to  carry  forward  more  than 
one  hundred  young  men  for  the  ministry. 

Droy  and  Brooklyn,  JV*.  F. 

The  Presbyterian  churches  in  both  these 
flourishing  places  were  visited  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  (he  Parent  Society,  as  agent  of 
the  Presbyterian  Branch,  in  September  last 
Younc  Men's  Education  Societies  were 
formed  in  Troy,  auxiliary  to  the  Branch, 
and  in  Brooklyn  a  very  handsome  annual 
subscription  was  obtained  from  the  gentle- 
men, which,  with  one  other  subscription 
formerly  given,  will,  it  is  hoped,  enable 
the  Society  to  educate  ten  men  for  the 
ministry. 

The  whole  amount  which  may  be  rea- 
sonably expected  from  all  the  places  visit- 
ed, will  not  fall  much  below  ten  thousand 
dollars. 

Teelimomal  of  Ret.  T.  H.  Skinner,  D.  D. 

It  may  not  be  unsuitable  to  add  in  this 
place,  the  following  recommendation  of  the 
Society  from  a  mimster  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  eminently  qualified  to  judge,  whose 
opinion  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the 
views  of  many  others. 

**  The  subwriber,  being  well  •equtinted  with  the 
character  and  dMicn  of  the  American  Education  So- 
ciety, deemf  that  Inetitation  aroonf  the  first  of  thoie 
benerolont  aMociationa  which  pecvliarise  and  exalt 
the  ace.  Ita  principlea  and  meaauiea  have  been 
■everely  aerutinized,  and  the  reaalt  ia,  increaaed  con- 
fidence in  their  wiadom.  The  younf  mes  aaaiited 
by  thia  Society  are  more  nnmeroua  than  they  have 
been,  and  applicationa  for  aU  are  refularly  inereae- 
inf .  Ita  oeceaaitjea  at  thia  nonMut  are  great,  and 
fpeoiallv  eommaad  it  to  the  patronage  of  tne  frienda 
of  a  wefl  educated  mioiatry." 

THOa  H.  SKINNBB. 

PkiUdalfkia,  Dm.  18, 183a 


Bifort  ofRee.  Axtbbl  R.  Claul,  f^r  the 
Quarter  ending  Dee.  81, 18S0. 

Immediately  after  attending  the  meeting 
of  the  Western  Reserve  Synod,  held  at 
Euclid  in  October  last,  I  made  my  way  with 
all  possible  despatch  to  ZanesvUle,  tor  the 
purpose  of  attending  the  Synod  of  Ohk>, 
which  met  there  October  21.  During  the 
session  of  Synod  I  had  an  opportunSy  of 
disckMing  to  that  body  the  object,  princi- 
pies,  and  claims  of  the  American  Education 
Society ;  also  of  conversing  more  fully  with 
inost  of  the  members  of  Synod,  on  the  sub- 
ject And  I  was  happy  m  seeing  some  oon- 
siderable  interest  excited. 

After  the  rismg  of  Synod,  I  entered  upon 
the  business  of  going  from  town  to  town, 
and  laying  before  the  people  the  object,  and 


of  soliciting  funds.  The  foUowfaig  (able 
vrill  show  the  success  I  have  met  with. 
The  first  line  expresses  the  sum  given  by- 
ladies  in  their  respective  towns,  to  oonst£> 
tute  lifo  memberships-— the  second  line,  whmt 
was  subscribed  yearly,  for  seven  year^-th* 
third  line,  what  was  naid  of  the  first  yeti^ 
pa]rraent— end  the  wurth  line,  what  was 
given  as  a  donation. 

L.JKX&Fetf.2>MM. 

Otive^  Morgan  C*.,  to  con. 

in  nart,  Rer.  R.  Ruther- 
ford an  Hon.  M.  for  Life,  3^  6,00  1,75  ,75 
SmUm  ^  rearing,,  W—k.  Oau, 

to  eon.  in  part,  Rev.  Luke 

De  Witt,  Hon.  M.  for  Life,  12,00  17,00  7,75  9;37 
Marietta^  to  coo.  Rev.  L.  O. 

Bingham,  Hoe.  M.for  Lift,  40,00  77,00  74^  198,00 
QmUip»li»^  OoUm  Cb.,  to 

eon.  in  part,  Rev.  N.  W. 

Fiaher,  Hon.  M.  for  Life,  18,00  18,00  3,00  8,^ 
Wkt&rford,  fTatk.  Co^  .    .  7,50    6,50      2,73 

Benj.  Uana,  a  note  againat 

J.  U., 140,00 

WaUrttnon^  Wluk.  Co.,  to 

con.  in  part.  Rev.  Plater 

Kimball,  Hon.  H.  for  Life,  9,18  11^  4,00  10,50 
Btlpn,  fVath,  Co.,  to  con. 

in  part,  Rev.  A.  Kinga- 

bury,  Hon.  M.  for  Life,  13^13  Sfi»  S^  tfi6 
From  a  friend,  a  pair  of 

£old  ear  ringa. 
txandar,  Jitkons  Co.,  to 
coo.  in  part.  Rev.  Bibeneser 

Hobard,  Ron.  M.  for  Life,    9,19  15,50    9,50        40 
Jttkont^  Jttheno  Ca.^  to  eon. 
Rev.  John  BpauUing,  Hon. 

Member  for  Life,  40,3175,75  49,00    15,06 

ChotUr^  Meigo  Co.,  .    .    .  3,00 

In  addition  to  the  above,  I  have  received 
by  the  hand  of  Rev.  S.  S.  Miles,  from  tha 
Female  Education  Society,  $28  75. 

I  have  also  ibrmed  ibur  sewing  societiea, 
obtained  ten  subscribers  to  the  Quarterly 
Register,  and  found  eight  young  men,  the 
most  of  whom  will  probably  soon  enter  upon 
a  course  of  study  preparatory  for  the  min- 
istry. 

It  was  with  mingled  sensations  that  I 
learned,  from  your  letter,  and  other  docu- 
ments, the  present  serious  embarrassments 
of  the  American  Education  Society.    Is  it 
posidble  that  the  churches  at  the  East  are 
still  slumbering— hesitating — ^<' halting  be- 
tween two  opinions  P"    Are  not  the  voice  of 
distress  and  the  cry  of  alarm  sufficient  t» 
awaken  them  to  action?    And  will  they 
continue  to  withhold  their  silver  and  gold, 
while  infidelity  and  popery  are  maidng  fear- 
ful progress  in  our  land  ?    Are  not  8,000 
destitute,  drooping,  dying  churches,  soA* 
cient  to  affect  tlwir  hearts  ?    Where  is  the 
spirit  of  the  Puritans .'    Where  is  the  zeal, 
self-denial,  and  benevolence  of  those  who 
first  landed  on  the  rock  of  Plymouth .'    The 
churches  at  the  East  have  done  oonsiderar 
ble,  and  some  of  them  are  still  doing  to 
the  extent  of  their  ability  fi>r  this  obfect 
This,  however,  cannot  be  said  of  them  all. 
Otherwise  we  should  not  hear  from  your 
Quarterly  Reports,  that  such  a  Branch  has 
drawn  from  tne  treasuiy  of  the  Parent  So- 
ciety, ^2,000,  and  another,  $1,000,  and  so 
op,  whue  the  Bramehes  out  ofNew  England 


BKVOKn  or  A0BlfTB. 
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mpport  teniielTefl.  I  am  ted  to 
that  if  Chrtetiins  in  New  EngUnd  could  be 
made  acqiuinted  with*  or  ratlier  eould  tfaej 
come  and  tee  for  themselves,  the  aeai,  self- 
denial,  and  benevolence  of  Christians  in 
this  VaUey*  they  would  give  cheerfully, 
and  give  heartily  of  their  abundance,  to 
help  on  your  Society,  which  is  destined  to 
raise  up  men  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  every 
village  in  this  Valtey,  and  also  to  carry  the 
glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  the  perishing 
millions  in  heathen  lands.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  our  eastern  brethren  are  not 
sufficiently  awake  on  this  subject  They 
do  not  Tet  feel,  as  they  ought,  the  impor- 
taoee  of  bringimr  the  inhabitants  of  this  Val- 
ley under  the  influence  of  the  gospel.  They 
are  too  stow  to  believe  tiiat  the  eflbrts  of  the 
Pope  and  his  priests,  and  of  infidels,  are  so 
ominous  and  alarming— 40  destru^ve  in 
their  tendency  to  the  best  interests  of  man. 
Yes,  and  beliolre  they  are  aMrare,  unless  the 
hmd  God  Almighty  appear  in  our  behalf, 
Uiey  will  see  the  fiur  mbric  of  our  dvil  and 
religkNM  institutions  fell  to  tiie  ground  and 
themselves  left  to  weep  tears  of  blood  over 
their  slothfulneas  and  neglect  The  hands 
which  are  hoarding  up,  md  holding  wealth 
with  the  strength  vad  sinew  of  a  m&r,  may 
then  be  tied  to  the  stake.    This  is  no  idle 

Speculation— no  wild  flight  of  the  imagination, 
ertain  as  the  oonnectmn  betwixt  cause  and 
efleqt,  win  our  country  be  overrun  with 
popery  and  infidelity,  and  consequentiy 
ruined,  unless  every  friend  of  Christ  and 
every  fHend  of  man,  immediately  and  per- 
severingly  puts  forth  his  utmost  ezertiens 
to  support  the  institutions  of  the  gospel. 
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Jigencjf  ofRn.  Hsitrt  Littlx. 
In  the  last  Journal  it  was  observed  that 
Mr.  LilUe  was  expected  to  labor,  in  future, 
under  the  dkectien  of  the  Weetem  Agency, 
esliblislied  at  Cincinnati.  For  this  purpose 
he  left  New  England  in  September  last,  and 
entered  upon  his  duties  as  agent  in  October. 
He  attended  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
Synods  of  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Cincin- 
nati, preached  as  he  had  opportuni^,  and  ex- 
pteiaed  tiie  objects  and  measures  of  the  So- 
ciety. The  foUowing  extract  will  ftimish 
a  gratifying  specimen  of  his  eflbrts  and  of 
his  success. 

I  can  say  without  fear  of  being  disputed, 
tiiat  whera  no  prejudice  has  been  previously 
fixed  in  the  mind,  the  principles  of  the 
Amerdan  Education  Society  are  extremely 
popular.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  other 
benevolent  society  can  secure  so  great  a 
subscription  in  these  churches  of  the  West, 
as  this.  We  have  only  to  point  them  to  the 
uncultivated  fields  around  them,  and  iikquire 
whether  they  will  help  supply  laboreieto 


cultivate  them,  and  they  very  unanlnionriy 
say — Pes.  From  Louisville  I  crossed  the 
Ohio  river,  and  visited  five  congregations  in 
Indiana,  and  obtained  the  following  sub- 
scriptions, viz.  in  Charlestown,  ^49  AO,  by  tiie 
gentiemen,  and  the  Ladies'  Soci^  pledged 
tiiemselves  to  make  up  the  Temporary 
Scholarship ;  in  New  Albany,  $144  50 ;  in 
Salem  and  Franklin,  $89  75;  in  Pisgah 
Congregation,  $94  50;  in  Madison,  $100. 
In  &e  five  places,  $508  75.  These  sub- 
scriptions in  Indiana  are  like  **  the  first  fruits 
of  Achaia,"  and  show  us  what  Indiana,  and 
this  Valley  will  one  day  do  toward  bringing 
in  the  latter  day  glory,  if  we  will  only  help 
them  a  littie  now,  while  they  .are  struggling 
into  existence. 

After  spending  three  Sabbaths  in  Indiana, 
I  returned  to  Cincinnati,  and  ibund  that  our 
treasury  was  overdrawn,  $150,  and  still  that 
three  beneficiaries  had  not  received  their 
appropriation;  this  being  the  case.  It  was  de- 
termined that  I  should  go  out  in  some  of  the 
towns  which  Mr.  Vail  had  visited,  and  collect 
some  of  tiie  subscriptions.  In  tlds  circuit  of 
about  850  miles,  1  collected  inclusive  of 
what  I  received  at  Synod,  more  than  $400, 
which  is  enough  to  answer  all  the  calls  of 
beneficiaries  at  present  I  was  absent  two 
Sabbaths,  one  of  which  I  spent  in  a  town 
which  Mr.  Vail  had  visited,  and  tiie  otiier 
at  B— — .  This  is  a  littie  town  where  about 
six  years  ago  the  church  raised  at  one  time 
six  dollars  for  Home  Missionary  purposes, 
and  thought  tiie  result  a  noble  one,  as  fit 
was  more  than  they  had  ever  raised  at  one 
time  before  for  a  benevolent  society.  But 
the  church  has  grown  in  number  and  in 
grace,  so  that  the  congregation  now  suj^wrt 
a  minister  three  ibunhs  of  the  time,  and 
though  tiie  evening  that  I  addressed  die 
people  in  behidf  of  the  Educatton  Society, 
was  so  rainy  as  to  make  our  congregatioii 
very  small,  still  more  than  ninety  dollars 
were  subscribed  at  the  time ;  that  by  the 
ladies,  annual,  and  by  the  gentiemen,  an- 
nual for  seven  years.  If  &e  cbHdren  of 
light  were  as  wise  as  the  children  of  this 
world,  they  would  use  the  means,  which, 
with  tiie  btessing  of  heaven,  would  ndie  up 
some  hundredsof  such  churciies  immediately 
in  this  great  Valley.  These  churches  are 
the  best  kind  of  permanent  funds  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  Christ 

The  semi-annual  Report  of  the  Secretary 

of  the  Western  Agency,  may  be  expected 

in  the  next  number  of  the  Journal,  to  be 

published  in  May. 


Temporary  8ehiidarskip> 

A  T<tBiporary  Scbolarship  of  $15  a  year,  for 
seveo  years^  has  recently  been  sabscribed  bv  the 
Congregational  Cbarcb  of  New  Uilford,  Cooo. 
under  toe  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  Heman  Rood, 
the  ot^cct  of  which  is.  '*  exclusively,  to  educate  a 

Joung  man  to  spend  bis  days  in  the  Valtey  of  the 
fissiisippi." 


COBBBSPONDBNCB. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Among  the  letters  which  have  been  re- 
ceived during  the  iMt  Quarter,  uaoe  have 
evinced  a  warmer  intereet  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  American  Education  Society,  than 
those  which  have  been  communicated  by 
former  beneficiaries  of  the  Society.  Not  a 
few  have  testified  their  affection  by  eflbrts 
to  refund  the  whole  or  a  part  of  what  they 
received  while  obtaining  their  education. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Rev.  Jonas 
Ki9g,the  distinguished  missionary  in  Greece, 
transmitted  by  the  Ladies'  Greek  Committee 
of  New  York,  was  as  unexpected  as  it  was 
gratifying. 

««  Tenos,  (Greece,)  27ih  May,  1830. 

Rev,  and  Dear  Sir, 

In  the  year  of  1816,  as  near  as  I  recollect, 
just  as  I  was  about  finishing  my  collesiate 
studies,  I  received  from  the  American  Edu- 
cation Society  a  donation  of  fifty  dollars ;  and 
though  it  was  not  expected,  as  I  suppose, 
by  the  Society,  that  1  should  ever  refund 
that  sum,  and  though,  since  the  refunding 

2 stem  has  been  adopted,  it  is  the  custom  of 
e  Society,  as  I  am  informed,  with  regard 
to  that  system,  to  make  an  exception  in  lavor 
of  missionaries,  still  I  am  happy  to  return 
the  above  mentioned  sum,  with  the  interest, 
which,  by  this  time  nearly  equals  the  prin- 
cipal ;  and  I  therefore  send  you  one  htm- 
dred  dollars,  which  I  wish  you  to  accept  as 
payment  for  the  fifty  dollars,  which  I  re- 
ceived about  fourteen  years  ago.  It  is  not 
long  since  I  have  had  it  in  my  power  to  re- 
mit this  sum,  which  I  hope  may  be  the 
means  of  aiding  some  one  more  worthy  than 
myself. 

With  gratitude  to  the  Society,  and  best 
wishes  for  its  success,  I  am.  Rev.  and  dear 
Sir,  your  very  sincere  friend,  and  ob't  hum- 
ble servant, 

JONAS  KING. 

R«iT.  B.  Cornelinf,  Sbe'y  of  the  Am.  Ed.  800." 

The  following  extracts  of  letters  received 
by  the  Treasurer,  will  show  how  strong  is 
the  interest  felt  for  the  Society  by  other 
ministers  of  Christ  who  were  once  depend- 
ing on  its  bounty. 


^  Enclosed  is 


dollars.' 


-I  am 


very  glad  Providence  enables  me  .to  liqui- 
date this  debt  of  charity.  Your  Society,  I 
conceive,  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  religious 
charities  of  the  day.  We  hope  to  do  some- 
thing in  this  town  for  the  Education  cause 
more  than  we  have  done.  I  am  just  going 
to  meet  our  Ladies'  Charitable  Society,  and 
shall  urge  upon  them  this  object  If  any 
one  department  of  benevcdent  efibrt  lies 


nearer  my  heart  than  others,  it  is  this ;  and 
it  is  my  design  to  study  economy  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  its  interests,  and  to  use 
my  influence  to  have  my  people  do  so.'' 


»> 


**  I  need  not  assure  you  that  it  gave  me 
uneasiness  to  learn  that  the  Sode^  which 
had  abounded  towards  me  in  my  poverty, 
was  under  any  embarrassment  from  want  of 
funds. What  I  can  do  I  will  do.  I  en- 
close '  dollars ;  and  think  (hat  I  may 
safely  promise  to  forward  enough  to  meet 
the    payment  of  the  notes   within   three 

months. While  I  live  I  believe  that  I 

cannot  fail  of  cherishing  feelings  of  lively 
gratitude  towards  the  American  Education 
Society.  If  my  best  wishes  and  prayers  Ibr 
its  prosperity  are  availing,  this  Society  will 
live  and  grow  in  strenedi  and  efficiency  till 
the  knowledge  of  God  mall  cover  the  earth." 


» 


C( 


I  feel  a  strong  and  imperishable  obliga- 
tion to  the  American  Education  Society,  and 
deeply  regret  that  I  am  not  able  to  aid  its 
funds,  especially  while  in  such  a  d^ressed 
state." 


**  I  here  enclose 
be  able  to  send  — 


dollars. 1  shall 


—  more  before  the  appro- 
priations in  April.  I  do  hope  to  be  able  to 
continue  to  remit,  until  every  dollar  shall 
have  been  refunded ;  no  object  is  more  my 
wish,  or  can  give  me  more  satisfiau^tion." 

Who  make  the  most  self-denying  ministers  ? 

The  ignorant  and  prejudiced  have  some- 
times impeached  the  motives  of  indigent  and 
pious  young  men,  who  offer  themselves  for 
public  patronagpe,  as  though  it  were  love  of 
ease  or  reputation  that  influenced  them  to 
leave  the  plough  and  the  workshop.  It  is 
answer  enough  to  such  an  unfounded  and 
ungenerous  aspersion,  that  three  fourths  of 
foreign  missionaries,  and  a  majority  of  do- 
mestic missionaries  have  been  men  of  this 
.vory  class.  The  writer  of  the  extracts 
which  follow,  belongs  to  the  same  honorable 
description  of  self-made  men. 

*<  It  was  my  purpose  from  the  beginning 
to  devote  myself,  sliould  God  permit,  to  the 
building  up  of  some  waste  place.  It  was 
while  reflecting  on  the  condition  of  such  pla- 
ces that  the  desire  and  the  resolve  to  prepare 
for  the  ministry  first  arose  in  my  breast 
Such  was  this  place  when  I  oame  here. 
The  church  had  never  had  a  settled  minis- 
ter, and  but  very  scanty  means  of  instruction. 
I  have  had  much  to  do  and  much  to  con- 
tend with. — A  silent,  gradual,  and  evidently 
genuine  work  of  grace  has  been  going  on 
for  about  a  year,  and  still  continues.  My 
salary  b  only  three  hundred  dollars,  and 
three  fourths  of  that  in  grain." 
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I  arrived  In  Midiinn  in  tiie  Itttor  part  of 
Saptember,  1829.  About  the  first  of  De- 
camber  fi>I]owing»  I  became  permanently 
localad  in  this  iown«  The  place  ia  new. 
Six  yeara  since  there  was  not  in  it  a  human 
kabitatioD.  The  people  had  never  enjoyed 
stated  preaching  before  my  arrival.  A 
church  was  organized  consistine  of  tan 
nembers.  At  our  communion  in  February* 
faw  were  added  to  our  number ;  in  fifay, 
$eoen;  in  August,  ikkieenr-^-Qie  present 
month,  (Nov.  1880,)  $e9en.  The  church 
now  consists  o(  forty-one*  Iloehe  of  these 
have  united  by  profession. 

"  During  the  months  of  April,  May,  and 
June,  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  send  down 
a  few  drops  of  mercy  upon  us.  Seventeen 
Badulged  hope  in  his  pardoning  love.  Three 
of  thMO  have  joined  the  Methodists— ct^A< 
have  joined  us,  one  a  neighboring  Presby- 
terian church,  and  some  are  expecting  to 
unite  with  ua  soon.    I  have  thought  best  to 

S've  you  this  succinct  statement  oifaete^^ 
at  you  may,  if  I  have  been  instrumental 
of  any  good,  see  the  firuit  of  your  benefec* 
tions  bestowed  on  me.  I  think  I  feel  myself 
one  of  the  most  unworthy  recipients  of  your 
bounty.  But  I  hope  God  has  owned  your 
labor  of  love." 

Ahfaough  this  devoted  missionary  is  enti- 
tied  to  die  benefit  of  the  rules  adopted  by 
tile  DireettMTS,  concerning  tiie  obligations  of 
beneficiaries— yet  he  will  not  be  denied  the 
privflege  of  p»«^^*"g  an  efibrt  to  refund. 
He  says, 

'*  There  are  two  prominent  reasons  why 
I  wish  ultimately  to  refund  the  amount  of 
my  benefactions.  1.  As  it  is  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude. Without  the  aid  I  have  received  I 
could  never  have  had  the  privilege  of  preach- 
ing Christ  to  a  dying  world.  2.  I  wish  that 
the  money  I  have  received  may  be  once 
more  cast  into  the  Lord's  treasury,  that  it 
may  enable  another  to  enter  the  vineyard 
*  white  for  the  harvest.'  '* 

J  ,g 

INTBLL.IGE1VCE. 

ENQAGEIf  BNT8  OF  THB  SOCIETY  FOR  JAN- 
UARY  FULLY  SUSTAINED. 

Ths  meeting  of  the  Directora  in  January 
was  held  at  the  appointed  time.  Forty  three 
new  candidates  for  patronage  were  report- 
ed, in  addition  to  three  hundred  and  seventy 
eight  who  had  previously  been  received 
upon  the  fiinds.  Of  the  latter  class,  a  num- 
ber send  in  their  report  only  twice  a  year, 
in  October  and  April,  and  some  probably 
were  induced  to  withhold  their  applications 
for  die  present,  from  fear  of  increasing  the 
embarrassments  of  the  Society .  The  Treas- 
urer stated  that,  notwithstanding  the  efibrts 


to  tacrean  tiie  finds,  lliere  ww  atfll  a  defi- 
ciency of  several  hundred  dollars.  The 
Board  determined  to  adhere  to  their  fonner 
reeolutioa  not  to  resort  to  any  furthor  loansy 
and  were  proceeding  to  cut  down  the  ap- 
propriations to  young  men  in  the  first  and  last 
stageaof  educatioD,  soas  to  bring  them  with- 
in the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board, 
when  the  following  note  was  received  by 
the  Treasurer,  from  a  highly  valued  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  and  of  the  Finandai  Comr 
mittee. 

"  Mr,  JT,  Sopes,  Treasurer,  ^c. 

Inclosed  is  one  thou$and  dollars,  a  dona* 
don  to  the  American  Education  Society* 
from  S.  T.  ARMSTRONG. 

Jan.  12, 1881." 

This  seasonable  and  unlooked  for  aid 
turned  the  scale,  and  enabled  the  Board  to 
redeem  their  pledges.  The  session  was  ad- 
journed for  one  week,  and  before  the  mem- 
bers came  together  again,  the  prospects  of 
the  Society  were  rendered  bright  and  cheer* 
ing  by  further  donations,  and  eq>ecially  by 
a  valuable  remittance  from  the  Presbyterian 
Branch,  in  whose  service  the  Secretary  of 
the  Parent  Society  had  been  laboring  for 
several  weeks. 

The  severe  pressure  which  the  Society 
has  experienced,  had,  for  the  time,  awaken- 
ed serious  apprehensions  that  it  would  not 
be  able  to  keep  up  with  the  opportunitiea  of 
increasing  the  number  of  pious  and  educa- 
ted ministers  of  the  gospel ;  but  it  has  evi- 
dentiy  been  overruled  by  Providence  for 
the  firmer  establishment  of  the  Society  in 
the  confidence  and  afiections  of  Christians. 
It  is  felt  that  upon  them  it  must  lean  for 
support ;  and,  that  were  this  to  be  withheld, 
only  for  a  few  months,  the  Society  must 
fail.  We  are  glad  that  it  is  so,  since  this  de- 
pendence necessarily  produces  a  higher  re- 
sponsibility, a  livelier  interest,  and  more 
fervent  prayer  than  could  be  hoped  for  un- 
der other  circumstances.  At  the  same  time 
the  wants  of  the  Society  have  called  forth  a 
very  general  sympatiiy  from  both  its  present 
and  former  beneficiaries,  exciting  the  former 
to  greater  economy  and  self-denial,  and  the 
latter  to  more  vigorous  efibrts  to  refund  what 
they  have  received.  In  no  former  Quarter, 
has  so  great  an  amount  been  returned  into 
the  treasury,  as  duriiq;  the  last 


IMTBLUOBNCB* 
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Xlie  ZMrectar*  c«imotbttt  feel  enooor^jed 
hj  these  new  proo6  of  ooofidence  and  altach- 
aMBt ;  ind  tliey  deare  to  go  forward  in  the 
wofk  intrualed  to  (hem  with  a  more  believ- 
iag  and  thankful  reUanoe  upon  the  favor 
and  Uearing  of  the  great  *<  Lord  of  the  hai^ 
Teat"  Let  no  young  man  of  the  proper 
ehancter  and  qualifications  be  diaoounged 
from  applying  for  aid.  God,  who  has  hitherto 
fluftained  the  enterprise,  will  not  now  sufler 
it  to  fail.  Depending  on  Him,  the  friends  and 
benefactors  of  the  American  Education  So- 
ciety renew  their  pledge  to  every  such 
applicant,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  and 
who  will  conform  to  their  rules,  within  the 
United  States. 

PtUnmage  withdraton  from  Hiret  Young 

Three  beneficiaries,  one  under  the  care 
of  the  Connecticut  Branch,  and  two  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Parent  Society,  were 
dropped  at  the  above  meeting,  as  not  pos- 
sessing the  qualificatfons  required  by  the 
rules  of  the  Society.  They  were  all  in  the 
firMi  stage  of  education. 

AroficA  Society  formed  in  iZitnoit. 
By  a  letter  received  fiom  Rev.  John  M. 
Ellis,  information  was  communicated  that  a 
new  Branch  Society  had  been  formed  in  the 
Stale  of  Illinois,  in  connection  with  the 
American  Elducation  Society. 

«  Voted,  That  said  Society  be  recognized 
as  a  Branch  of  the  American  Education 
Society." 

JVho  Auxiliary  Society, 

A  letter  was  read  from  Rev.  Caleb  S. 

Henry,  of  Greenfield,  Mass.  Secretary  of 

the  Education  Society  of  Franklin  County, 

stating  that  the  Society  had  voted  to  be* 

come  auxiliary  to  the  American  Education 

Society. 

Voted,  That  thb  Board  accept  the  terms 
of  union  proposed  by  the  Franklin  Education 
Society,  and  do  recc^ize  said  Society  as 
an  auxiliary  oi  the  American  Education 
Society. 

ObligaHone  of  a  Foreign  Meeionary  can- 

celled. 
The  following  letter  was  read : — 

"  Boston,  Dec,  4, 1880. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  am  expecting  to  sail  in  a  few  days  for 
the  Sandwich  Ishinds,  as  a  Missionary  of  die 
American  Board ; — therefore  it  will  not  be 
in  my  power  to  pay  the  notes,  which  I  gave 


to  the  Directors  cf  the  American  Edacntioa 
Society ;  and  consequently  would  avail  my- 
self of  the  benefit  oi  their  Resolution,  pneeod 
in  fovor  of  beneficiaries  in  my  cItcujb- 
stances* 

"  I  would  also  express  to  the  Society  my 
thanks  for  the  aid  which  has  been  rendered 
me.  Withoot  it,  I  probably  should  not  have 
undertaken  to  fit  myself  for  the  minialry. 
May  the  Lord  succeed  you  in  preparing 
young  men,  who  may  go  every  where, 
prearhing  the  word. 

Yours  affectionately, 

REUBEN  TINKER. 
Bar.  EL  OorMlios,  8M*y  of  the  Am.  Ed.  800.** 

Voted,  That  the  Secretary  be  antiMrisad 
and  directed  to  furnish  Mr.  Tudeer  with  a 
certificate,  stating  that  so  long  as  he  con- 
tinues in  tibe  service  of  Chri^  among  the 
heathen,  his  obligations  to  the  Society  shall 
not  be  considered  as  binding. 

7b  the  J^Wendt  of  the  American  JEdueaHon 
Society  in  JVho  HamfMre* 

A  BXirxvoLEivT  individual  ofievs  to  give 
either  a  Temporary  or  Permanent  Scholar- 
ship, if  nine  others  in  the  State  will  do  the 
same  within  six  months  fit>m  October,  1880, 
and  is  ready  to  pay  the  first  instalment  into 
die  treasury  of  the  New  Hampshire  Branch. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  very  little  has 
yet  been  raised  in  New  Hampshire  for  this 
object— that  die  Branch  has  never,  since  its 
formatkm,  been  able  to  support  its  own 
beneficiaries,  and  has  drawn  largely  upon 
the  Parent  Society — that  the  last  Quarter 
there  was  reported  only  fifteen  dijlars  to- 
wards meeting  the  ^>propriations  to  more 
than  twenty  beneficiaries,  under  the  care  of 
the  Branch.  And  will  not  the  proposal  of 
this  generous  friend  of  Christ  be  taken  up, 
and  at  least  nine  other  Temporary  Scholar- 
ships of  $75  a  year  for  seven  years,  be 
pledged  by  as  many  individuals  in  the  State  ? 

Annual  Concert  of  Prayer  for  the  CoUu^et, 
Tfmday,  F^,  24, 1831. 

Thi  last  Thuraday  of  February  has,  for  eight 

yean  in  successioo,  beeo  observed  as  a  day  of 

Fasting  aad  Prayer  for  the  Colleges  of  this  coon- 

try.    Namerous  instances  have  occurred  in  which 

revivals  of  religioB  have  followed  these  seasons 

of  united  supplication,  and  the  church  and  the 

ministry  have  in  consequence  received,  and  are 

annually  receiving  an  augmentation  of  strength. 

That  day  rapidly  approaches  again,  and   it 

seems  proper  to  remind  those  who  have  hearts 

to  pray,  of  the  immense  interest  and  responsible- 

oess  which  attach  to  the  object  and  to  the  occa- 

sioo.    The  coosideratioDs  which  f(dfow  are  but 
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a  few  of  the  many  which  might  be  suggested, 
showing  the  importaoce  of  revivals  of  religion  in 
CSoBeges. 

I.  WitboQt  continued  Divine  influence  the 
Colleges  themselves  will  become  fountains  of 
torroption.  Experience  proves  that  no  restrai nts 
in^poee  so  efllectual  a  check  upon  youihlul  folly 
and  wickedness,  as  religion.  No  system  of  dis* 
ciplioe,  however  wisely  formed,  or  faithfully  exe- 
cated,  can  save  a  College  from  moral  deteriora- 
tioa  without  the  aid  of  religious  principle.  The 
niin  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  youth  in  semi- 
naries of  learning  proves  this»  beyond  a  doubt. 
If  parents  would  save  their  sons  from  destruc- 
tion, let  them  jnray  for  revivals  of  religion  in 
Colleges.  If  officers  and  instructers  would 
fender  the  seminaries  under  their  care  places 
where  pious  parents  may  send  their  children 
with  a  good  conscimce,  let  them  strive  unceas- 
ingly for  this  blessing. 

S.  The  influence  which  Colleges  have  upon 
commnnity  renders  them  an  object  of  deep  in- 
terest to  every  well  wisher  of  mankind.  They 
decide  the  character  of  the  literature  of  a  nation. 
They  furnish  the  educated  men  of  every  pro- 
fession. The  mould,  into  which  are  cast  the 
minds  of  future  lawyers,  statesmen,  physicians, 
and  ministers,  is  fashioned  by  their  influence.  A 
correct  moral  and  religious  sentiment  pervading 
a  College,  is  a  well  of  water  springing  up  onto 
everlasting  life— a  fountain,  the  streams  of  which 
grow  wider  and  deeper  as  they  flow  down 
through  society.  But,  if  vice  get  the  ascendancy, 
the  exhalations  of  a  stagnant  lake  are  not  so 
much  to  be  feared  and  dreaded,  as  the  moral 
contagion  of  one  of  these  seats  of  learning  upon 
the  surrounding  population.  I^t  the  Spirit  of 
God  dwell  in  our  Colleges,  and  his  influence  be 
felt  by  all  connected  with  them,  and  righteous- 
ness will  soon  become  "  the  stability  of  our 
times."  The  institutions  which  have  been  form- 
ed by  the  wisdom  and  toil  of  our  ancestors  will 
stand  amid  the  convulsions  of  the  world,  for  they 
will  be  founded  upon  a  rock;  and  we  shall 
possess  a  literature  which  a  Christian  people 
need  not  blush  to  own. 

3.  Aasiher  consideration  which  should  enlist 
in  fevor  of  this  object  the  prayers  of  ever}*  friend 
of  Christ,  is,  that,  of  all  means  of  increasing  the 
Dnmber  of  well  qualified  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
there  are  none  which  promise  such  apetdy  and 
efectual  relief  as  revivals  of  religion  In  Colle- 
ges. There  are  in  the  Colleges  of  the  country 
between  three  thousand  and  four  thousand  stu- 
dents, all  of  whom  will  have  finished  their  pfB- 
peratory  and  professio  al  studies  in  from  three 
to  seven  years  from  this  time.  Of  these,  not  a 
third,  probably  not  a  fourth,  if  eves  a  fi/tb  part, 
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are  pious  and  intend  to  enter  the  ministry.  Sup. 
pose  one  half  of  the  remainder  to  be  converted 
and  to  consecrate  themselves  to  the  sacred  office. 
In  five  or  six  years,  there  would  be  brought  into 
the  field  more  than  ore  tboosakd  liberally 
educated  and  pious  mini^rs  of  the  gospel,  over 
and  above  the  whole  number  that  are  ftoio  com- 
ing  forward  under  the  paUt>nage  of  E^lucation 
Societies,  and  in  all  other  ways.  One  general 
revival  of  religion  in  our  Colleges  will  produce 
Ibis  result.  Where  are  they  who  weep  day  and 
night  for  the  wants  of  Zion  7  Let  them  pour  out 
their  supplications  for  the  Colleges  of  the  land. 
Let  them  go  to  the  throne  of  grace  on  the  day 
set  apart  for  this  object,  and  at  all  other  suitable 
times,  and  spread  their  requests  before  Uim  who 
has  said,  **  Open  thy  mouth  wide  and  I  will  fill  it." 

This  is  the  way  to  multiply  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  and  to  aid  efi*ectually  the  cause  for  which 
Education  Societies  are  laboring.  If  instead  of 
devising  ways  to  increase  the  number  of  tmedth 
caiedf  or  but  half  educated  men,  those  who  feel  the 
deepest  solicitude  for  the  speedy  supply  of  the 
destitute,  should,  with  corresponding  faith  and 
energy » direct  attention  to  the  spiritual  good  of 
hundreds  of  unsanctified  youth  in  the  Schools^ 
Academies,  and  CoUeges  of  the  country,  an  un- 
told amount  of  evil  would  be  prevented,  and  the 
work  of  raising  up  a  competent  ministry,  would 
be  9O0ner  and  better  done,  than  in  any  other  way. 
Knowledge  is  power ;  and  he  who  acts  on  any 
other  supposition  in  such  an  age  as  this,  must 
prepare  for  disappointment.  Piety,  it  is  true, 
eminently  devoted  piety,  is  greatly  needed  and 
must  be  sought  with  unceasing  efibrt — but  a  noviee 
in  human  or  divine  knowledge,  is  not  the  man 
whom  the  church  is  called  upon  to  invest  with 
the  high  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  minister 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  especially  when  Provi- 
dence so  clearly  points  out  '*  a  more  excellent 
way." 

4.  It  should  deeply  aflect  the  hearts  of  Chris- 
tians, that  there  are  so  few  revivals  of  religion, 
at  present,  in  oar  Collies.  For  three  or  four 
years  there  has  scarcely  been  an  instance  of  an 
extensive  revival  in  a  single  College  in  the  land. 
Hundreds  of  youth  have  finished  their  collegiate 
course,  without  ever  witnessing  any  special  atten- 
tion to  religion,  in  the  places  of  their  education. 
How  diflerent  might  have  been  their  prospects, 
as  well  as  their  pursuits  for  life,  had  the  Church 
been  properly  engaged  to  pray  for  revivals  of 
religion  in  Colleges  7  What  numbers  will  fel- 
low tliem  in  the  same  state  of  alienation  from 
God  and  his  cause,  if  ejbeiual  fervent  prayer  be 
not  ofllered  up  for  these  seminaries  of  learning  f 
'lliere  is  something  ominous  in  this  suspension 
of  divine  influence,  and  all  who  feel  for  the  king- 
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dun  of  Jetus  Chrisl,  ihould  let  tbemselvM,  as  did 
Esra  and  Nehemiah  with  fasting  and  prayer, 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  ihis  wiihdrawmeot  of 
divine  influence,  and  to  seek  its  return. 

6.  The  recollection  of  what  God  has  done  in 
past  years  for  our  Colleges,  and  of  what  he  is  now 
doing  for  his  church  in  the  world,  should  encour- 
age every  friend  of  the  Redeemer,  to  pray  fer- 
vently for  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  all 
institutions  of  learning.  God  is  the  same.  His 
hand  is  not  shortened,  nor  his  ear  heavy.  The 
aigns  of  the  times  also  indicate  that  he  is  about 
to  set  up  his  kingdom  in  the  world ;  and  he  will 
doubtless  provide  the  necessary  instruments.  In 
many  places  he  is,  at  this  time,  reviving  religion 
in  a  glorious  manner,  and  converts  are  multi- 
plied as  drops  of  morning  dew.  Why  should  not 
the  same  heavenly  influence  be  felt  in  our  Col- 
leges T  What  can  there  be  to  hinder,  if,  with  one 
heart  and  voice,  we  will  arise  and  go  to  our 
Father  and  importunately  seek  the  blessing. 

FUNDS. 

ReceijiOs  into  the  Trtasiiry  oftht  Ammam  Edu- 
cation Society  t  and  of  Us  Branclus,  from  Oct, 
Isl,  to  December  3li/,  1830. 

DON.\T[ONS. 

Ask/Md,  M«.  Fem.  Ed.  Soc  by  Min  Maria 

Weill  9  00 

BoHon^  from  a  Friend  5  00 

From  ft  Friend,  hy  J.  &  95  00 

Fem.  Aux.  Ed.  Soc  by  Mitt  Miriam  Phil- 

lipi  8  00 

Fairjitild  Co.  Conn.  eoUeefced  by  Bar.  J.  K. 

Vounff,  Ageat : 
Of  Gov.  IVimlinson  5  00 

Of  other  individuals  137  34 


143 


95 


3 
1 


Paid  by  Mr.  Toang  to  Tr.  of  Coon. 

Brftneh 
Hennikn',  N.  H.  Fem.  Aux.  Ed.  Soc 

by  Mri.  N.  B.  Scales,  Pre*. 
Hardwiek^  Vt.  fr.  BInathan  Strong, 
Middl^eld,  N.  Y.  bv  Henry  UiU,  fr. 

Mary  Ann  insttlla 
Fr.  Sarah  W.  Walker 
Jlittrlh&ro\  Conn.  fr.  Dr.  Lee,  by  Rev. 

J.  K.  Younff 
AU«<m,  N.  H.  Fem.  Char.  Fund,  by 

Rev.  Mr.  Newell 
Jt^w  York  CtCy,  from  Hon.  Richard 

Varick 
Plymouth,  N.  H.  IV.  Elizabeth  Thomp- 
son 
RuMseU.  Mt.  fr.  Moses  King,  by  Rev. 

D.  Olark  of  Blandford 

AUXrLrART  SOCIETIES. 

BSRKSHIRB  CoU.fTT. 

Fr.  H.  Bariiott,  on  accoant  of  Lee 
Temp.  Sehc 

Ess  ax  Cod  NTT. 
Fr.  Joseph  Adams,  Tr.  as  follows: 
Dan9tr4  N.  Par.  Kd.  Soc 
Jftwhuryport.  Asso.  Cir.  Indus.  2d 
semi  annual  payment  towards 
Temp.  Seho.  by  Miss  Mary  C. 
Greenleaf,  Tr. 


34 

00 — 47  34 

15  00 
10  00 

00 

00 4  00 

900 

SO 

100  00 

95  00 

900 


19  00 


37  50 


Fr.  Joseph  Adams,  Tr.  paid  him  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Cogswell,  viz. 

Beverly,  Lad.  Aux.  Kd.  Soc 

hy  Una.  John  Saflbrd        96  75 

Bfjifld^  fr.  individuals,  by 

Doa.  Putnam  Perley         10  00 

ImtwUk.  Fern.  Ed.  Soc.  1st 
Par.  by  Miss  Abigail 
lx>rd,  Tr.  18  95 

Jf9wburyport,  fr.  FiU  Wil- 
liam Rogers,  for  Gent. 
first  Temp.  Scho.  51  00 

Fr.  Miss  Mary  C.  Green  leaf, 
Tr.  Cir.  Indus.  Lad.  1st 
Temp.  Scho.  3d  semi- 
anoual  payment  37  50 

Fr.  J«ad.  1st  Presb.  Chb.  40 
dolls,  of  which  to  con- 
st iiule  their  pastor, 
Rev.  John  Proualil,  L. 
M.  of  the  A.  E.80C  by 
Miss  M.  C.  Green  leaf       41  80 

Rowley,  fr.  individuals  of 
Isi  Par.  by  Dr.  Joshua 
Jewitt  90  56 

Fem.  Ed.  Soc.  of  1st  Par.  by 

Miss  Mehitabel  llobson      5  00 

Saism,  Union  Temp.  Scho. 
by  Miss  Anna  Batchel- 
der,  Tr.  balance  of  1st 


pav*tof75dolls. 
Rev.  Inr.  and  Mrs.  Cleave- 

land 
Williams  Temp.  Scho.  first 

pay't,  by  Elijah  Porter, 

fFenkam,  from  Mrs.  Lucy 

Kimball 
Ladies  Reading  and  Char. 

Soc  by  Mrs.  Foster,  Tr. 


40  70 
300 


75  00 
1  00 
0  50-340  06—388  81 


M1DD1.BSBX. 

Charlegtovn^  fr.  a  Friend, 
bv  W.  Tufts, 

Fr.  a  Friend, 

A'sic(o»,  fr.  Stephen  Good- 
hue, a  donation 

Fr.  dc  ann.  subb  for  1899 
and  18:K) 

Reading,  fr.  John  Damon,  Reid 
Temp.  !«cho.  3  00  and  90  50 

Somtk  Reading,  fr.  Mrs.  Sarah  S. 
Yak,  on  account  Temp.  Scho. 

Tovnoend,  fr.  Middlesex  North  and 
Vieinitv  Char.  Soc.  40  dolls,  of 
which  IS  to  constitute  Rev.  D. 
Palmer,  of  T.,  L.  M.  of  A.  £.  a 


350 

500 8  50 

10  00 

10  00 — ^90  00 


93  50 
15  00 


66  97—135  97 


37  75 
Marblehead  Branck  of  Essex  Co. 

Ed.  Soc  by  William  Reed  11  00 


NoaroLK. 

Aux.  Ed.  Soc  by  Rev.  Dr.  Codman, 

Tr.  68  77 

BrookliH€i  proceeds  90  boxes  cher- 
ries 4  30 — ^73  07 

SODTR  MASS4CHCSKTTS. 

E<l.  Soc  by  Dea.  Morton  Eddy.  Tr.      47  00 

Atllebor»\  fr.  a  few  ladies  of  First 
Cong.  Cbh.  by  Rev.  Stephen 
Chapin  13  00 

Stekonk,  fr.  Young  Lad.  Lib.  and 
Char.  Soc.  by  Mrs.  J.  O.  Barney 


WoRcssTKN  South. 
Fr.  A  Mabel  Bigetow,  Tr. 
BrookJUld,  fr.  a  Friend 

WoacKSTxa  North. 
FUckburg,  by  Rev.   R.  A. 

Putnam,  fr.  Fem.  R  8L 

by  Mis*  S.  Wood,  Tr. 
Fr.  a  Friend,  in  memory  of 

a   departed    daughter, 

4th  ann.  payment 
Fr.  a  Friend 
Pr.  Fem.  Praving  Cir.  of  F. 

bv  .Miss  Fidelia  Eaton 
Leominster,  Fem.  Aux.  Ed.  Soc  by 

Misi  Susan  Lincoln, 


609 — 66  09 

96  95 
300 — 89  9S 


96  79 


1  00 
1  00 


5  00 — 35  79 


3  76 — 39  48 


$1,067  44 
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7^«  friltmingj  ealUeUd  bf  Rtn»  J,  JT. 

Youngs  in  JV.  Hamfuhire,  mnd  9miU9d 

in  JlMfuat,  as  fUlowM  t 
Bmiford  l^nip.  Seha  ia  put  9  50 

J>eerjietd,  t  6  33 

JPr9mc$aUw%  Scho.  in  part, 

LfOndaitdwnrff^ 

Mlfrtkuntodj 

JVeio  Ipswicht 

I>o.8ch<w 

XccktsUr^  8  50 ;  WtudhMMf  17  09 


81  G9 

8  25 
91  88 

S38 

4  00 

300 
25  Sa— 103  48 


AmooDt  of  donatioM  $lil68  93 

ANNUAL  SUBSiCRIPnONS. 

Stnnilur,  N.  H.  Hon.  J.  DBrlins  5  00 

trenkam, Mi.  Mr.  Edmund  Kimball  5  00 

Bev.  Chatter  Colton,  for  6  years  IS  00 — 32  00 

INCOME  FROM  SCHOLARSHIPa 

Oiiejrear*B  iotereft  on  the  follow- 
ing, viz. 

Menus^  Bumatead^   Afunroe^   and 

Tappan^  60  doll*,  each  340  00 

Of  Aaroa  P.  Cleaveland,  one  year 

on  hM  half  amount  of  JUartyn  30  00 

Six  months'  interest  on  the  JVisie 

England  30  00 

One  year  on  amt  unpaid,  of  Oreen  33  90 

On  Brown  Emerton^  of  Chieb  War- 
ner, by  Rev.  Wm.  Cogswell  68  79^-408  69 

REFUNDED   BT   FORMER   BENEFICIARIES. 

Nob  ]61,  part  of  aniH  loaned  50  00 

945     "     "  50  00 

589     «*     «  12  00 

168     "     •«  5  00 

194    »    «  30  and  50  70  00 

337     «     «*  5800 

91     «     "  75  00 

930     **     <*  90  00 

498     **     **  50  00 

177     •*     •*  10  00 

370  balance  of  am*t  loaned  96  00 

94     «     ••  18  00 

68     «     «  7  00 

968     **     c  95  00 

960  whole     •^  16  50-4!63  50 

TEMPORARY  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

JMtimort^  Md.  fr.  Roswell  L.Colt, 

Esq.  3J  pDvH  of  bis  subscrip.  75  00 

Ckarliston^  S.'C.  fr.  Jasper  Corn* 

in«,  Esq.  3d  do.  do.  75  00 

Momtpn,  Ms.  rocM  fr.  tlie  deacons 

of  the  chureh  58  00—808  00 

LEGACIES. 


,  Daniel  Staniford,  of  Haicfts, 
N.  H.  by  Rev.  John  Kelly,  EVr 


900  00 


LIFE  SUBSCRIPTIONa 

Eev.  Nathaniel  Kingsbury,  ML 
Farnvny  N.  H.  by  ladies  of  hie 
Soc— in  rart*  16  80 

BeT.  Robert  Page,  of  DurAaia,  N. 

H.  by  lad.  and  gent,  of  his  Soc.      40  00 — 56  80 

INCOME  FROM  FUND& 

Dividend  on  Bank  Stock  147  50 

latarssi  on  noney  loaned  668  17—809  67 

Anoont  rteM  for  present  nee  $3,494  68 

PRINCIPAL  OF  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

JiMktl  H—ker,  leeM  of  W.  a  Gil- 
man  863  50 

Vwtmoutk,  recM  of  M.  Oleott  117  13 

Qrt&n.  ree^d  of  Mrs.  I*  Green,  Tr* 

balance  of  $100,  for  1830  11  58 

See*  QMd  BUdefprd.  ree'd  of  L. 

Ward,  Tr.  63  68 

WorcBHor,  recM  of  Jos.  Adams  90  15—545  17 

•  Remitted  to  P.  See.  by  mistake,  intended  for  L. 
M.orB.Oo.Aaz.Soe. 


MAINE  BRANCH. 

Divid.  on  Shares  in  Portland  Rank     84  00 
Do.  *'  AugHSta  Bank     81  50 — 45  60 

Donation  from  a  Lady  60 

Do.  South  Cong.  Society  In  Bath,  by  Messrt. 

Richardson  &  Marston  490  00 

RecJYom  Mr.  C.  Blanekordy  TV.  Cwmh. 

Go.  JSuz.  SoCMfy,  by  Rn,  f¥,  CogiwlL, 

Oe%.  Agenty  viz. 
From  individuals  io  Rov.  Dr.  Ty^ 

ler's  See.  30  00 

From  L.  Cutler,  Tr.  of  Tyler  Tomp. 

Scho.  75  00 

From  Mi.4S  I   Libby,  Tr.  Jenkins 

Temp.  Scho.  75  00 

From  Mrs.  P.  Upham,  coll.  at  Lad. 

Monthly  Praving  Circle,  6  00—186  00 

From  Mr.  Cyril  ^earl,  of  Bangor,  1  00 

"    a  LAdy  in  Hu Howell  6  19 6  18 

Appropriation  to  S.  Peabndy,  of  Bowdoin 

College,  deceased,  refunded    by  Free. 

Allen  *  18  00 

Donation  from  a  friend  to  edacation  50  00 

«756  13 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  BRANCH. 

Rec^d  of  Rev,  J.  Woods,  ann.  sub. 

for  18  29  and  1830  8  00 

Donation  from  individuals  in  New- 
port 55 

Fr.  Pembroke  Lad.  Con.  Prayer  for 

A.  E.  a  bv  Rev.  Abr.  Bornham       5  00 

Fr.  Concord  Fern.  Aux.  Ed.  Soc  by 

Sarah  Kimball,  Tr.  8  00 — ^15  56 


NORTH  WESTERN  BRANCH. 

Barrt^  Rev.  J.  W.  French,  prinei- 

Kl  and  inU  on  99  dolls,  loaned 
an  Individ.  9  years  since,  on 
condition  it  should  be  refunded 
to  the  Ed  Soc.  44  00 

BMrlington.  Ileman  Allen       3  00 
M.  Burdick  9  00 

M.  Rlinn  1  00 

A.  Thompson       3  00 0  00 

Prandom,  Ladies  in  Rev.  I.  Ingra* 

ham^s  Soc.  4  00 

Cevextrif,  fr.  Heor^  Boynton  1  00 

Ckeltta^  fr.  an  individual  1  00 

CharloUt,  fr.  Elias  Grant         3  00 
I^  Hall  9  00 

Benajab  Root      6  00 — 10  00 
jMd&«ry,fr.  subscribers  81 

Jfentpe/tsr,  fr.  Rev.  Ches.  Wright       3  36 
RmfaUon^  fr.  Gen.  John  Francis  10  00 

WaiUfield,  from   Rev.  A. 

Chandler  3  00 

Fr.  Dea.  Bushnell  38—3  38 

CiifU'/aeiUs,  N.  7.  ree*d  fr.  a  for- 
mer Beneficiary  of  this  Branch      40  00—196  55 


CONNECTICUT  BRANCH. 


MiidUtown.  donation  fr.  Henry  S. 
Ward 


80  00 


Jfno  Canaan,  legacy  in  part  fr.  the 
Ex'rs  of  T.  Fitoh,  deceased,  by 
Seth  Terry 

Fr.  the  Lydian  Soc  by  Lucy  Boo- 
ney 

FanJLeld  ConnCy.fr.  individuals,  40 
dolla  of  which  is  to  constitute 
Rev.  D.  Smith,  of  Sumford,  a 
L.  M.  of  the  Am.  Ed.  Soc  by 
Rev.  J.  K.  Young,  Agent 

Int.  in  part  on  Lavfnkam 
Schow  by  J.  R.  Wood- 
bridge  18  00 
Dc     do.  on  IFileex  Sehob 

by  A.  M.  '^Ilitts  7  90 

D&    oo  money  loaned         100  06 
Do.    oo  LintUn  Seho.  by 

Henry  Fmnois  66  00-800  85 


833  83 

38  00 


95  00 
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DooatioB  fr.  Julia  Bronton,  by  J.  R- 

Woo^bridge 
Do.       fr.  Rev.  C.  Woodbridge 
I>o.       fr.  Abiel  WoleoU 
Fmn  meoibara  of  thn  Boc  of  Rer. 

Samoel  H.  Riddel,  of  Glaaten 

bory,  to  conatitute  faim  a  L.  M. 

of  the  A.  £.  Soe.  by  Rev.  J.  K. 

Young 
Rt'd  fry  the  kand  of  iZ«o.  J,  K.   Tounf^ 

JSgtnti  the  following,  viu 
Manekeotor^  Temp.  Seho. 
F^.  ladiea  of  Rov.  Baonet  F.  Nor- 

throp**  Sue.  to  conatitute  bim 

ft  L.  M.  of  the  Am.  Ed.  Soc 
£i^eM,  from  roembera  of  the  Boc 

of  Rev.  Francia  Lh  Robbina,  to 

eonalitute  him  a  1*  M.  of  the 

Am.  ESd.  Soc 
Eatt  fVindoor^  anndry  do- 

Dationa 
WappingSocin  E.  Wind- 

aor,  in  part  to  eonsti- 

tute  Rev.  Mr.  Morria  a 

L(.  Al.  of  the  Conn.  Br. 
Fotwine  Pariah,  Tempera. 

Scha  in  part 
faaCfrary,  in  part  to  conatitute  Rot. 

Mr.  Allen  a  L.  M.  of  Conn.  Br. 
EoH  Hmrt/ordf  Temp.  Scho.  in  part 
Olaolenlntry^       do.      do.        do. 
MMrlkoro\   in  part  to   conatitute 

Rev.  Chauocy  Lee  I^  M.  Conn. 

Branch 


FUNDS. 


[F 


3  00 
5  00 
5  00 


40  00-023  48 


75  00 


40  00 


40  00 


10  75 


11  10 


39  00 — 60  85 


15  37 
63  50 
67  75 


15  75-378  22 


For  preaent  nae      $1,000  70 

Sckolmrohip  Fund. 

Lavenkam.  in  part,  by  J.  R.  Wood- 
bridge  50  00 
JSra»««,  in  part,  by  Miaa  Chester  43  87 
Dc         •*       '«  J.  R.  Woodbridge  30  00 
WiUox^    »       **  A.  M.  Collioa  120  00-343  87 

$li^57 


PRESBYTERIAN  BRANCH. 


.Allen  ft.  Ckwck  Scha  New  Yorii,  of  R.  T. 

Ilaynea,  Esq.  a  aubacrip.  150  00 

Brick  Chk,  Scho.  N.  York,  of  Geo. 

Douglaa,  firat  year 
Of  M.  4t  H.  L.  Murray,  third  year 
•*  FiahorHowe 
«  J.  D.  Holbrook 
"  MiM  Bouquette  Iven 
**  Horace  Holdea 
«  AbijahFiaher 

jBreoMym,  First  Preab.  Chh.  Schc  on  aec't 
of  10  Scho*s,  propoaed  to  be  supported 
annually 
Central  Preob.  Ckk,  Broome  St.  Schc  half 

of  3d  year 
Cedar  St.  Scha  of  Caleb  O.  Hal- 

stod 
Of  Wm.  M.  Halsted 
Laight  St.  Ckk.  Scha  of  R.  Lock- 
wood,  balance  first  year  sub. 
Of  O.  Falconer,  3d  year 
**  James  Brown,  3d  year 
**  Arthur  Tappan,  in  part,  .3d  yr. 
**  Mrs.  A.  Tappan,  injiart,3d  yr. 
Fem.  Asao.  of  LAight  St.  Church 
Pennoylvania^  Carlisle,  rec'd  from 
ladies  of  Mr.  Duffield*a  oong. 
Huntingdon,  Preab.  Chh. 
Al  Jersey,  Moriiatown  Fem.  Auz. 

Ed.  Soc  44  50 


75  00 
75  00 
100  00 
37  50 
75  00 
37  50 
37  50-437  50 


335  75 


375  00 

37  iSO 
150  00—187  50 

18  75 
75  00 
75  00 
375  00 
37  50 
75  00-656  85 

83  76 

92  00—105  76 


Donatione, 

OUiy,  N.  Y.  of  J.  a  Httbbell  3  00 

J^ew  York,  of  J.  Nitchie  5  00 

Of  G«a  W.  McCteliand,  by 

Rev.  B.  Cornelius  095  65 

Of  Prof.  Storis,  by  Rev.  W. 

PattM  5  00-635  65 


7Vm,  N.Y.fr.  Yc  Men's  Ed. 

Soc  3d  Preeb.  Chh.         107  00 
Fr.  young  men  of  1st  Preab. 

Chh.  75  19-188  19 

9f—tem  Ed.  Ssciety,  recM  of  the 

Treasurer  ♦IW  00—995  77 


93,198  09 


WESTERN  RESERVE  BRANCH. 

Am'l  ree^d  into  the  Treasury,  fVom 

Aug.  to  Bee  31, 1630,  in  cash      366  06 
In  clothing  "  *** 


55  06-481  14 


WESTERN  AGENCY. 

Lower  Betkel  Chh.  by  Wm.  Spence 

Red  Oak,  "  Rev.  Mi.  Gilliland 

Ckillieotke  Fem.  Society,  Mrs.  J.  McCoy 

Pleasant  Ridge  Fem.  Assa  Mrs.  C.  Wood 

Dayton,  bv  J.  L-  Fenn 

Oreenfield,  by  Samuel  Smith, 

Salem  and  Concord 

Bloemingburgk 

Cincinnati,  8.  Wade,  5  00;  D.  Cor- 

win,  5  00 :  J.  P.  Keys,  5  00 
J.  Mclntire,  25  00;  S.  Burrongbs, 

25  00;  Gea  C.  Miller,  12  50 
F.  W.  Athan,  19  50;  Philip  Skin- 
ner, 5  00 ;  J.  D.  Thorp,  5  00 
Woodruff  &,  White,  5  00;  J.  Duval, 

5  00 :  S.  Kellogg,  5  00 
J.  Curtia,  5  00 ;  John  Molinda,  5  00 
A.  Heredeth,  5  00 ;  N.  Bird,  5  00 
Wm.  McLaughlin.  9  SO ;  D.  K.  Lea- 

vilt,  1  50 ;  William  Board,  2  00 
J.  G.  Speer,  5  00 ;  Wm.  Nialiet,  15  00 
Mr.  Stevenson,  2  SO;  L  Twiuhell, 

5  00;  Mr.  Shileto,  5  00 
Mr.  Paine,  5  00 ;  Mr.  Siarr,  5  00 
Mr.  Sample,  3  50;  W.  a  Merrill, 

25  03 
Ckillieotke,  of  Nathaniel  Sawyer 
Of  William  Long,  half  year 


14  00 
96  50 
50  75 
37  50 
50  00 
48  00 
40  00 
96  00 


15  00 

62  50 

32  60 

15  00 
10  00 
10  00 

600 
90  00 

12  50 
10  00 

37  00—311  00 

37  50 

18  75-56  85 


Parent  Society 
Maine  Brannh 
N.  Hampabire  da 
North  Weatern 
Connecticut 
Presbyteiian 
Weatern  Reserve 
Weatern  Agency 


SUMMARY. 

Prsseat 
«ae. 

3,424  98 

755  12 
15  55 

196  55 
1,000  70 
ai98  03 

421  14 

632  00 


Seko. 

Fund. 

545  17 


943  67 


00 


IFkela 
amH. 

3,970  15 

755  19 

15  55 

196  55 

1,243  57 

3,198  03 
491  14 
639  00 


99,504  07     $788  04   $10,292  11 


Clothing  received  during  the  quarter. 

Botton,  Hanover  Soc  Ladies*  Social  Meeting,  18  pr. 
drawers  (cotton). 

FiUkbarg,  Ms.  fr.  Ladiea,  1  comforter  and  1  pr.  cot- 
ton socks. 

Henniker^  N.  H.  Fem.  Aux.  Ed.  Soc.  by  Mrs.  Naney 
B.  Scales.  President,  18  yda.  fulPd  cloth. 

Leomineter,  Ms.  Fem.  Aux.  Ed.  Soc  by  Miss  Snaao 
Lincoln,  Tr.  a  quantity  of  bedquilts,  cotton  and 
woollen  socks,  cravats,  shirts,  collars,  pillow- 
caaea,  and  flannel,  valued  at  .32  66 

Jfew  Ipewick,  N.  H.  fr.  Fem.  Reading  Char.  Boc  by 
Miaa  Nancy  Newhall,  1  box,  containing  qnilta, 
comfortora, sheets,  piUow-caaes, shirts,  and  weot- 
len  and  cotton  socks,  valued  at  19  17. 

Skaroit,  Ms.  Dorcaa  Society, 9  quilta  and  3  prcaodw^ 
valued  at  5  Sa 


*  For  the  particolara  of  donatioos  to  the  Waal. 
Ed.  Soc  see  Weatern  Recorder  of  Jan.  1& 
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ON  DECIDING  EARLY  TO  BECOME  A 
MISSIONARY  TO  THE  HEATHEN. 

Commanicated  by  Rev.  Rufuf  Anderaon,  AtaittaDt 
Secretary  of  the  Americao  Board  ofCommiaaioiH 
era  fur  Foreign  Miaaioaa. 

The  object  of  this  article  is,  to 
assign  reasons  in  favor  of  t!ie  follow- 
ing proposition,  viz  :  Thai  every  stU' 
dent,  looking  forward  to  the  sacred 
ministry,  should  decide  early,  in  vieto 
of  existing  circumstances,  whether 
duty  requires  him  to  become  a  mis- 
aionary  to  the  heathen, 

I  have  my  mind  upon  a  current 
maxim,  which  has  deprived  the  hea- 
then world,  1  fear,  of  many  excellent 
missionaries.  The  maxim  is  this — 
"  That  it  is  better  to  delay  deciding 
on  our  personal  duty  to  the  heathen, 
till  near  the  close  of  our  studies  pre- 
paratory to  the  ministry."  The  rea- 
sons for  such  a  delay  are  plausible. 
The  student  will  be  older — his  judg- 
ment more  matured — his  mind  better 
informed — ^the  whole  case  more  com- 
pletely before  him.  My  appeal,  how- 
ever, is  to  facts.  For  ten  years  and 
more,  I  have  watched  the  operation 
of  this  maxim,  and  am  sure  that  its 
influence  is,  to  prevent  a  thorough 
and  impartial  examination.  The  pro- 
crastination which  it  requires,  be- 
comes a  habit,  and  is  usually  too 
long  persisted  in.  The  "  more  con- 
venient season"  for  investigation,  is 
generally  allowed  to  pass  by.  En- 
gagements are  formed,  rendering  the 
case  more  complicated;  solicitations 
and  inducements  to  remain  at  home, 
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multiply;  the  natural  love  of  one's 
own  country  grows  stronger  and 
stronger ;  the  early  predilection  for 
the  missionary  life,  if  there  had  been 
one,  wears  away ;  the  cries  of  the 
heathen,  and  their  distress,  move  with 
less  and  less  power ;  and  the  man  re- 
mains at  home : — not  as  the  result  of 
any  vigorous  exercise  of  the  under- 
standing upon  the  question  of  duty, 
but  because  he  decided  to  postpone 
consideration  upon  it  till  he  was 
about  to  launch  into  the  world,  and 
then  surrendered  himself  passively 
to  the  control  of  circumstances. 

This  is  not  the  way  to  learn  our 
duty  on  the  momentous  question, 
Where  is  the  field  and  the  work,  to 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  called  us  ? 
And  what  inquiry  is  there,  which 
can  be  more  important  than  this  to 
our  growth  in  grace,  and  to  our  hap- 
piness and  usefulness  in  future  life  ? 
And  what  more  directly  connected 
with  the  sentence  to  be  passed  upon 
us,  at  the  great  day,  as  the  stewards 
of  Christ  ?  Next  to  the  relation  which 
we  sustain  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  there 
is  nothing  we  are  more  interested  to 
know,  as  his  ministers,  than  where 
he  would  have  us  spend  our  lives ; 
where  the  field  is,  which  he  com- 
mands us  to  cultivate ;  and  where 
the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Ck>mforter,  will 
complacently  regard  our  residence, 
and  delight  to  bless  our  exertions, 
and  alleviate  our  trials.  Is  there  not 
a  foundation  for  solicitude  on  this 
point?  Can  it  be  a  matter  of  perfect 
indifference  to  the  Head  of  the  church. 
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where  we  preach,  provided  only  we 
are  diligent,  and  preach  the  truth? 
It  was  not  so  in  respect  to  the  Apos- 
tles ;*  nor  is  it  so  now.  Mistakes 
on  this  subject,  when  committed 
needlessly,  much  more  when  com- 
mitted because  we  loill  not  consider, 
must  have  a  very  serious  bearing 
upon  us  as  ministers  of  the  gospel. 

The  proposition  is,  that  we  should 
begin  to  look  earii/  at  this  question, 
with  reference  to  the  claims  of  the 
heathen  world  upon  us,  and  that  we 
should  decide  it  €flrr/y,  in  view  of  ex- 
isting circumstances.  An  uncondi- 
tional decision  is  not  desired.  Such 
an  one  is  indeed  forbidden,  by  the 
word  of  God,  in  reference  to  all  our 
future  measures.  We  must  say,  "If 
the  Lord  will,  we  shall  live,  and  do 
this  or  that."  The  decision  should 
be  in  view  of  things  as  they  now  ap- 
pear, and  with  an  understanding  that 
the  grounds  of  it  shall  be  occasion- 
ally revised — certainly  as  often  as 
there  is  a  manifest  change  in  our  cir- 
cumstances. And  is  it  not  true,  that 
however  late  the  decision  is  made,  it 
must  still  be  conditional  ? 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  resolu- 
tion to  spend  life  among  the  heathen 
should  be  unconditional,  in  order  to 
insure  the  advantages  to  be  men- 
tioned in  the  sequel,  as  resulting 
ffom  its  being  made  early.  It  is 
formed  with  reference  to  the  Lord's 
will.  As  that  will  is  now  indicated, 
the  determination  is  unreserved  and 
decisive.  No  sooner  is  it  formed, 
than  a  mission  to  the  heathen  world 
stands  up  before  the  mind  as  the 
great,  paramount  duty  of  life.  The 
command  to  **  preach  the  gospel  to 
every  creature,"  comes  to  us  with  a 
distinct  specification  of  the  unevan- 
gelized  world  as  our  field ;  and  we 
rest  in  this  decision,  till  unanticipat- 
ed, unsought-for  events  change  the 
grounds  of  our  decision,  and  call  for 
reconsideration,  and  perhaps  a  re- 
versal. 

Some  may  ask,  Why  decide  early 


*  Aett,xiii.9;  xri.  10. 


upon  the  claims  of  the  heathen  world, 
and  not  also  decide  early  upon  the 
relative  claims  of  the  different  parts 
of  our  own  country  ?     And  truly  I 
see  no  objection  to  deciding  uix>ii 
them,  too,  whenever  the  duty  can  be 
made  clear.     This   latter  question, 
however,  is  not  one  of  so  easy  solu- 
tion at  an  early  period  of  our  prepara- 
tory studies,  as  the  other.     The  rela- 
tive necessities,  and  of  course  the 
claims,  of  some  parts  of  our  country, 
are  rapidly  changing;  and  there  is 
not  such  a  broad  distinction  existing 
between  any  of  them,  as  is  found  oa 
comparing  our  own  country  with  the 
heathen  world.     Moreover  the  differ- 
ence between  parochial  life  in  our 
northern  and  middle  States,  and  that 
of  a  missionary  in  our  western  settle- 
ments, is  not  of  so  serious  a  nature, 
as  that  which  distinguishes  a  foreign 
from  a  domestic  mission.     The  la- 
bors of  a  foreign  missionary,  and  his 
exposures  and  hardships,  may  not  be 
greater  than  those  of  a  missionary  in 
our  new  settlements;  and,  in  many 
instances,  there  may  be  less  of  travel, 
and  more  of  the  conveniences  of  life. 
But  the  sorest  trials  of  a  missionary, 
whether  he  be  foreign  or  domestic, 
are  those  which  chiefly  concern  the 
spirit ;  and  this  is  pre-eminently  true 
of  him,  whose  dwelling  and  labors 
are  in  the  midst  of  a  heathen  people. 
He  is  peculiarly  insulated  from  the 
religious  world — from  society  conge- 
nial to  a  man  who  has  been  nurtured 
in  a  civilized  community — from  that 
sympathetic,    companionable    inter- 
course, which  ministers  in  this  coun- 
try may  soon  find  almost  everywhere. 
And  even  when  God  blesses  the  la- 
bors of  a  foreign   missionary,   and 
multiplies  converts  among  the  heathen 
around  him,  though  this  must  be  a 
source  of  unspeakable  joy,  those  con- 
verts do  not  rise  so  high  on  the  scale 
of  intelligence,  but  that  they  are  still 
far  below  him  in  almost  all  that  con- 
stitutes a  foundation  for  free  and  fa- 
miliar intercourse  between  mind  and 
mind.    They  are  children — emphati- 
cally babes  in  Christ. 
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The  limits  of  this  article  do  not 
allow  me  to  illustrate  the  numerous 
other  points  of  difference.  Some  of 
them  are  sufficiently  obvious.  It  is 
a  serious  matter  to  leave  one's  friends 
and  country  for  life,  and  spend  that 
life  amid  the  darkness  and  pollution 
of  heathenism.  The  question  wheth- 
er we  shall  remove  far  to  the  west, 
and  preach  the  gospel  there,  and 
raise  up  families  there,  iDkere  the 
wave  of  civilization  will  inevitably 
overtake  us  in  a  few  years,  is  nothing, 
in  comparison  with  the  other; — much 
less  is  that,  whether  we  shall  build 
up  waste  places  surrounded  by  the 
institutions  and  privileges  of  our  older 
States. 

The  way  is  now  prepared  for  stat- 
ing some  of  the  principal  reasons  in 
favor  of  an  early  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion, whether  we  ought  to  become 
missionaries  to  the  heathen. 

1.  In  college f  and  often  in  the 
academy,  the  student  may  enjoy  near^ 
ly  or  quite  all  the  helps  informing  a 
decision,  that  he  will  find  in  the  theo' 
logical  seminary.  With  a  little  pains 
he  may  have  access  to  all  the  im- 
portant books,  and  to  intelligent  and 
discreet  advisers,  and  may  gain  all 
the  essential  information  respecting 
the  moral  condition  of  the  world. 
There  is  not  a  principle,  and  there 
is  scarcely  a  fact  bearing  on  the 
case,  of  which  he  may  not  obtain  as 
full  possession  before,  as  after,  he  en- 
ters the  theological  seminary.  What 
need,  then,  of  delay  1  Is  the  student 
competent  to  decide  the  momentous 
question,  whether  he  ought  to  be  a 
minister  of  Christ,  and  yet,  with  the 
data  all  before  him,  can  he  not  de- 
termine whether  it  be  lawful  for  him 
to  devote  himself  to  the  service  of 
Christ  in  heathen  lands  ? 

Indeed,  I  believe  that  the  student 
may  not  only  ascertain  his  personal 
duty  to  the  heathen,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod of  his  education,  but  that  he 
may  then  ascertain  it  with  compara- 
tive ease, — being,  in  some  respects, 
more  &vorably  situated  for  deciding 


correctly,  than  at  the  more  advanced 
periods.  The  subject  is  really  very 
simple  ;  and  it  is  most  apt  to  appear 
so  to  the  student  while  his  position 
is  remote  from  the  world.  He,  too 
is  then  more  entirely  uncommitted  ; 
and  his  views  of  the  comparative 
claims  of  the  heathen  world  upon 
himself,  will  be  more  likely  to  accord 
with  what  is  the  actual  fact,  than  in 
the  later  stages.  Hence  the  reason 
why  you  find  a  greater  proportion  of 
pious  students  beginning  to  prepare 
for  the  ministry  with  some  special 
reference  to  a  mission  in  heathen 
lands,  than  is  seen  entering  the  mis- 
sionary field. 

2.  An  early  decision  is  desirable 
in  reference  to  its  bearing  on  the 
mind  and  conscience  of  the  student. 
Whether  he  desires  to  make  advances 
in  learning,  or  grace,  he  should  aim 
to  preserve  a  tranquil  mind.  He 
should  have  as  few  unsettled  an4 
perplexing  questions  of  duty,  as  posh 
sible.  He  should  endeavor  always 
to  preserve  peace  of  conscience,  that 
he  may  have  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost 
When  cases  of  conscience  arise,  and 
demand  a  settlement,  he  should  en- 
deavor to  settle  them  thoroughly  and 
speedily.  He  must  either  do  this^ 
or  else  do  violence  to  his  moral  na- 
ture ;  and  if  the  case  be  one  of  im- 
portance, and  of  frequent  recurrence, 
he  must  either  determine  it,  or  sub- 
mit to  the  alternative  of  suffering 
much  inquietude,  and  weakening  hi^ 
conscience,  if  not  all  his  mental  pow- 
ers. Now  it  is  true  of  some  institu- 
tions of  learning,  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  that  duty  to  the  heathen 
early  becomes  in  them  a  serious 
question  of  conscience.  In  several 
theological  seminaries,  it  is  among 
the  first  and  most  solemn  inquiries, 
of  a  prospective  nature,  excited  in 
the  minds  of  students  newly  entered. 
And  as  the  cause  of  missions  ad- 
vances, the  members  of  all  our  sem- 
inaries will  find  it  more  and  more 
difficult  to  avoid  coming  to  a  speedy 
decision ;  and  their  interest,  as  well 
as  duty,  in  such  cases,  will  obviously 
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be  to  make  up  their  minds  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible.  The  only 
way  in  which  they  will  be  able  to 
avoid  meeting  the  subject,  will  be, 
to  place  themselves  in  the  attitude  of 
resistance  to  the  light,  and  to  be  less 
active  in  promoting  the  cause  of 
Christ,  than  they  otherwise  might 
be — and  thus  retard  greatly  their 
growth  in  grace,  and  their  prepara- 
tion for  usefulness.  The  wisest 
course  for  them  will  be  that  de- 
scribed in  the  proposition  I  am  en- 
deavoring to  establish.  Let  the  in- 
quiry come  up  early  in  the  seminary, 
if  it  has  not  been  settled  before ;  or, 
what  is  better  still,  let  it  come  up  in 
the  college,  and  even  in  the  academy, 
if  it  will ;  let  it  be  met  with  a  cheer- 
ful determination  to  examine  into  its 
merits ;  let  the  only  question  be, 
"  Where  will  the  Lord  have  me  go, 
when  my  preparations  for  the  minis- 
try are  completed  V*  And  let  the 
decision  be  formed  in  view  of  the 
existing  indications  of  Providence. 
Whenever  these  indications  materi- 
ally change,  or  when  the  mind  is  led 
to  regard  them  in  new  lights,  then 
let  the  student  inquire  how  his  rela- 
tions to  the  heathen  world  are  af- 
fected by  the  change.  Thus  the 
mind  will  be  preserved  from  useless, 
and  worse  than  useless,  agitation,  and 
will  always  be  cheerfully  advancing 
with  a  definite  object  in  view. 

3.  A  student,  who  decides  early  to 
devote  himself  to  the  cause  of  for' 
eign  missionSy  will  he  more  useful 
to  thai  cause  during  his  studies  pre- 
paratory to  the  ministry,  than  he 
otherwise  would  be.  Indeed,  should 
he,  after  a  conscientious  examination 
of  the  subject,  decide  that  it  is  his 
duty  to  go  on  a  domestic  mission,  or 
to  settle  near  his  paternal  home,  I 
should  expect  him  to  be  more  active 
and  efficient  in  the  cause  of  foreign 
missions,  than  while  he  holds  his 
mind  in  suspense.  What  I  want  is, 
an  early  investigation  and  decision — 
no  halting  between  two  opinions — no 
shrinking  from  this  great  question  of 
doty.    But^  if  a  man  is  led  by  bis 


views  of  duty  heartily  to  consecrate 
himself  to  the  work  of  evangelizing' 
the  heathen,  such  a  man  begins  im> 
mediately  to  think,  with  a  special  in- 
terest, how  he  may  increase  the  num- 
ber of  missionaries,  and  the  means  of 
sending  them   forth,   and    how  the 
deep  intellectual  and  moral  gloom, 
which  rests  upon  the  heathen  world, 
may  be  dispelled.     There  is  no  esti- 
mating how  desirable  it  is  that  every 
college  and  seminary  in  the  land  had 
such  men  among  its  students.     What 
may  not  a  man  devoted  to  missions 
do  in  the  seven  or  eight  years  of  his 
preparatory    studies?     The    greater 
part  of  the  influence,  which  Samuel 
J.  Mills  exerted  directly  upon  foreign 
missions,  and  which  has  given  him 
an  imperishable  name  in  our  church- 
es, he  exerted  while  in  the  college 
and  seminary.     He  decided  on  his 
duty  to  the  heathen  before  entering 
college — imparted  the  noble  design, 
which  the  Spirit  of  God  had  implant- 
ed in  his  own  bosom,  to  the  kindred 
minds  of  Hall  and  Richards,  whose 
dust  now  rests  beneath  the  sods  of 
India — and,  af\er  seeking  divine  di- 
rection many  times  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hoosack,  formed   a  society,  in 
which  the  members  pledged  them- 
selves to  effect,  in  their  own  persons, 
a  mission  among  the  heathen.     Here 
was  the  germ  of  our  foreign  missions, 
and  it  was  the  fruit  of  an  early  de- 
cision.    Had   Mills,  and  Hall,  and 
Richards,  and  Fisk,  and  others  who 
might  be  named,  deferred  all  con- 
sideration of  the    subject  till   they 
were  on  the  point  of  entering  the 
ministry,  what  a  loss  would  the  cause 
have  sustained  !    And  what  good  will 
be  prevented,  if  the  maxim,  controvert- 
ed in  this  article,  becomes  a  common 
law  of  duty  to  our  pious  students! 
Every  man  has  a  circle  of  friends  of 
greater  or  less  extent,  and  an  early 
decision  to  be  a  missionary  gives  him 
time  and  power  to  exert  a  salutary 
influence  upon  them.     If  he   is   a 
man  of  the  right  character  and  spirit, 
his  influence  will  increase  from  year 
to  year,  and  he  may  often  e&ct  «s 
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mach  Sof  the  cause,  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years  of  his  residence  in 
his  own  country,  as  in  the  first*  three 
or  four  of  his  labors  among  the  heath- 
en. Where  we  specially  need  the 
influence  of  such  men,  however,  is  in 
our  public  institutions  of  learning. 
Men  in  these  institutions,  who  are 
not  themselves  decided  to  be  mis- 
sionaries, will  rarely  make  vigorous 
attempts  to  persuade  others  to  devote 
themselves  to  a  foreign  mission  ;  and 
if  they  do  make  an  effort,  in  public 
addresses  to  their  fellow-students, 
while  they  are  themselves  generally 
supposed  not  to  have  given  the  sub- 
ject a  thorough  iuvestigation  in  re- 
gard to  their  own  duty,  (as  I  have 
sometimes  known  to  be  the  case,) 
the  effect  is  anything  but  that  which 
they  aim  to  produce.  But  a  man, 
who  has  given  himself  to  this  work, 
and  is  sincerely  devoted,  heartily 
interested,  discreetly  zealous,  and 
properly  qualified,  may  almost  cer- 
tainly increase  the  number  of  mis- 
sionaries. And  those,  to  whose  di- 
rection missions  among  the  heathen 
are  specially  committed,  need  such 
co-workers  in  all  our  colleges  and 
religious  seminaries. 

4.  An  early  decision  in  favor  of 
becoming  a  missionary  to  the  heathen, 
makes  a  man  more  courageous  and 
cheerful  y  when  in  the  field  of  missions. 
I  believe  this  is  the  general  experi- 
ence of  those  missionaries,  who  came 
to  their  decision  early,  of  whom  the 
number  is  considerable.  By  long 
anticipation,  they  had  become  in  a 
manner  familiarized  with  the  mis- 
sionary life,  before  they  entered  upon 
it.  Its  peculiar  trials  were  in  some 
good  degree  understood,  and  the 
mind  and  heart  acquired  a  sort  of 
assimilation  to  the  missionary  work. 
This  lightened  the  shock,  which 
must  always  be  felt  on  transferring 
our  residence  from  a  civilized  aud 
Christian  land  to  one  that  is  heathen 
and  barbarous.  The  disgusting  man- 
ners of  the  people,  their  sottish  igno- 
rance, their  deep  degradation,  and 
their  horrid  rites,  had  been  contem- 


plated for  years ;  and  again  and 
again  had  the  work  been  chosen  with 
these  things  all  in  view.  And  when, 
afler  long  and  laborious  toil,  the  ob- 
stinacy of  the  heathen  still  seemed 
unbroken,  and  success  delayed,  caus- 
ing the  spirits  to  flag,  and  faith  some- 
times to  tremble ;  the  mind  was  not 
invaded  and  harassed  by  misgivings 
on  the  subject  of  duty,  as  might  have 
been  the  case,  had  not  the  subject,^ 
for  a  course  of  years,  before  entering 
the  heathen  world,  oflen  been  carried 
to  the  throne  of  grace,  and  consid- 
ered in  all  its  bearings  in  the  light  of 
God's  word.  These  seasons  are  re- 
collected, in  days  of  adversity,  and 
are  as  anchors  to  the  soul.  '*  It  look» 
dark,''  the  missionary  says  to  himself,. 
"  but  here  is  the  field  of  my  duty.  I 
am  where  I  ought  to  be,  and  God 
will  not  forsake  me.''  He  had  long 
before  taken  time  to  lay  a  broad  and 
deep  foundation,  and  his  superstruc- 
ture stands.  He  went  to  the  heathen 
from  no  sudden  impulse  of  passion, 
but  from  a  long  revolved  conviction 
of  duty,  to  which  the  feelings  of  his 
heart  and  the  habits  of  his  mind 
gradually  came  into  sweet  subservi- 
ency. Till  that  conviction  is  destroy- 
ed, he  will  find  delight  in  his  work, 
and,  on  the  whole,  will  be  contented 
and  happy.  To  have  this  conviction 
of  duty  well  rooted  in  the  mind,  when 
the  missionary  is  in  the  midst  of  dis-^ 
heartening  trials  with  few  outward 
supports,  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  rea- 
son for  beginning  early  to  look  seri- 
ously at  the  subject;  and,  indeed, 
for  looking  at  it  with  reference  to  a 
speedy  decision  ; — for,  whoever  com- 
mences an  inquiry  with  a  determina- 
tion to  hold  his  mind  in  suspense 
whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the 
case,  will  certainly  be  superficial  in 
his  examination. 

5,  An  early  consecration  to  the 
missionary  work  mil  render  a  man 
more  efficient  and  useful  as  a  mis' 
sionary.  It  will  do  this  for  the  rea- 
sons mentioned  under  the  preceding 
head  ;  and,  also,  by  the  attainments 
it  will  lead  him  to  make  with  par- 
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tlcular  reference  to  a  mission,  while 
acquiring  his  education,  and  by  the 
effect  it  will  be  likely  to  exert  on 
his  intellectual  and  moral  character. 
Whatever  increases  a  man's  courage 
«nd  cheerfulness  in  the  performance 
of  the  missionary  work,  increases  his 
usefulness.  The  fact  of  having  come 
to  an  early  decision,  and  of  having 
had  the  work  long  before  the  mind, 
may  sometimes  be  the  very  thing, 
which  Qod  employs  to  sustain  a  mis- 
sionary under  sharp  adversity,  and 
prevent  his  sinking  in  despondency, 
find  leaving  the  field.  Besides,  he 
who  has  had  the  missionary  life  in 
view  through  nearly  the  whole  course 
of  his  education,  will  necessarily  ac- 
quire a  great  number  of  principles 
and  facts  and  considerations,  which 
would  probably  be  overlooked  by 
scholars  having  in  view  only  the 
common  circumstances  and  duties  of 
pastoral  life,  and  which,  in  thousands 
of  instances,  will  be  of  use  to  him. 
These  peculiar  acquisitions  are  such 
as  may  be  made,  and  ought  to  be 
made,  without  neglecting  any  of  the 
studies  required  in  the  collegiate  and 
theological  course.  So  far  as  I  have 
yet  learned,  all  those  studies  are  as 
important  for  the  missionary,  as  they 
are  ibr  the  minister  at  home ;  and 
there  is  this  additional  reason  why 
the  candidate  for  a  mission  should 
give  them  thorough  attention,  that 
it  is  almost  certain  he  will  have  little 
opportunity  to  revise  them  after  he 
has  entered  the  field  of  his  labors. 
Let  then  the  foundations  of  general 
science  be  laid  as  thoroughly  as  pos- 
sible by  the  man  who  would  be  a 
missionary ;  let  him  discipline  his 
fkculties  to  the  most  vigorous  exer- 
cise upon  every  subject,  and  acquire 
comprehensive  views  in  every  de- 
partment of  knowledge ;  and  I  am 
sure  that  he  will  be  very  far  from 
regretting  the  attention  he  devoted 
to  the  studies  prescribed  for  him  in 
the  public  institutions  where  he  ac- 
quired his  education. 

In  addition  to  the  peculiar  acqni- 
sitioDs,  just  now  mentioned— ^hich 


will  bear  some  proportion  to  the 
length  of  time  between  the  forming 
of  the  decision  and  the  departure  on 
a  mission — there  will  be  an  impor- 
tant influence  exerted  upon  all  the 
other  acquisitions,  with  direct  refer- 
ence to  the  missionary  work.  The 
degree  of  this  influence  must  of  course 
vary  in  different  men.  Where  there 
is  that  intense  interest  in  the  cause 
of  missions,  which  is  desirable  in  all 
who  aspire  to  a  mission  among  the 
heathen,  the  mind  will  make  all  its 
acquisitions  under  the  influence  of 
this  ruling  passion.  It  is  easy  to 
find  illustrations  of  this  principle. 
The  student  who  has  given  his  soul 
to  medicine,  or  the  law,  digests  and 
secretes  his  learning  (so  to  speak) 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  profes- 
sion he  has  chosen.  The  mere  di- 
vine makes  every  thing  bear  upon 
natural  and  revealed  religion.  lie 
who,  like  Pay  son,  has  consecrated 
every  faculty  to  the  high  endeavor  of 
drawing  sinners  to  Christ,  converts 
every  thing  into  argument  to  flee 
from  the  wrath  to  come.  So  he,  who 
has  devoted  himself  to  the  mighty  en- 
terprize  of  diffusing  the  knowledge 
and  blessings  of  the  gospel  through 
the  world,  makes  his  acquisitions, 
and  associates  and  stores  them  in 
the  mind,  with  reference  to  that  re- 
sult. Ideas  of  all  sorts  acquire,  as 
they  enter  his  mind,  a  relation  to  the 
conversion  of  the  world,  and  are  mar- 
shalled and  trained  for  the  spiritual 
and  holy  wars  of  universal  conquost. 
I  cannot  conceive  of  a  more  desirable 
influence ;  nor  can  I  help  regretting 
that  it  cannot  ahcai/s  be  felt  through 
the  whole  course  of  that  man's  edu- 
cation, who  is  destined  to  become  a 
missionary  in  pagan  lands. 

I  shall  not  do  justice  to  this  sub- 
ject, unless  !  mention  the  influence, 
which  an  early  decision  to  be  a  mis- 
sionary may  be  expected  to  have  upon 
the  heart.  Let  it  be  remembered, 
that  I  am  not  speaking  of  a  devotion 
to  the  cause,  in  which  the  affections 
of  the  heart  are  imperfectly  enlisted ; 
bat  of  a  devotion,  in  which  they  are 
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al]  actiFe.  The  decision,  which  is 
the  ground  of  all  roy  illustrations,  is 
formed  do  less  by  the  heart,  than 
by  the  judgment.  The  whole  soul 
chooses,  and  chooses  cordially  and 
joyfully.  I  wish  not  to  speak  of  this 
particular  exercise  of  Christian  duty 
so  as  to  excite  spiritual  pride  in  those, 
who  have  determined  to  be  missiona- 
ries. Let  such  as  have  been  led  to 
resolve  on  proclaiming  their  Saviour's 
love  to  nations  that  never  heard  the 
glad  tidings,  give  Him  the  glory,  and 
wonder  that  they  should  be  sent  on 
an  errand,  which  angels  from  heaven 
once  rejoiced  to  perform.  It  is  ob- 
vious, however,  that,  next  to  the  de- 
termination which  gave  the  soul  to 
God,  the  decision  to  devote  one's  life 
to  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  heathen, 
must  be  the  most  important  of  those 
voluntary  acts,  which  the  grace  of 
God  employs  to  set  the  soul  at  liberty 
from  the  enchantments  of  the  world. 
At  God's  command,  the  man  resolves, 
like  Abraham,  to  go  out  from  his 
own  country,  probably  without  know- 
ing where,  and  to  become  a  stranger 
and  pilgrim  on  the  earth.  He  chooses 
a  course  of  living  for  his  whole  earthly 
existence,  which,  if  he  has  just  no- 
tions of  it,  can  appear  desirable  and 
tolerable  only  as  the  soul  is  animated 
and  sustained  by  the  faith  that  "  over- 
cometh  the  world."  Such  a  choice, 
siDcerely  and  understandingly  made, 
must  exert  a  great  influence  on  the 
heart;  for  the  influence  of  it  must 
reach  every  earthly  thing,  and  tend 
strongly  to  shut  the  world  out  from 
the  affections,  and  to  open  the  soul 
to  the  afflations  of  the  Spirit.  From 
the  moment,  too,  in  which  a  man 
forms  this  decision,  he  realizes,  more 
aflectingly  than  perhaps  he  otherwise 
could  do,  the  relations  he  sustains, 
as  a  disciple  of  Christ,  to  the  world 
of  souls  in  pagan  darkness.  They 
are  brought  nearer,  and  seem  more 
like  neighbors  and  kinsmen.  The 
motives,  which  act  on  his  benevolent 
^regards,  are  increased  prodigiously 
in  magnitude  and  power.  Numbers, 
extension,  variety,  all  lay  siege  to  his 


heart  with  mighty  force.  Six  hun-' 
dred  millions  of  men,  living  in  a 
moral  gloom  as  dark  as  midnight; 
and  this  vast  multitude  spread  over 
three-fourths  of  the  world — found  in 
all  climes — exhibiting  every  painful 
variety  of  human  condition  and  char- 
acter— going  from  this  state  of  pro- 
bation at  the  rate  of  a  million  and  a 
half  a  month,  and  in  thirty  years  all 
gone !  What  aflecting,  what  over- 
whelming objects  of  contemplation  to 
any  pious  man  ;  but  peculiarly  so  to 
him,  who  has  chosen  his  earthly  home 
among  those  very  millions.  Let  the 
decision,  then,  be  formed  early,  that 
such  contemplations  may  exert  their 
influence  on  the  heart  for  a  longer 
time,  rousing  its  sensibilities  into  ha- 
bitual activity,  and  imparting  com- 
prehensiveness and  efficiency  to  its 
desires.  This  will  be  a  qualiflcatioa 
of  a  high  order  for  a  mission  to  the 
unevangelized  world. 

6,  An  early  decision  to  he  a  mis- 
sionary, will  be  no  disadvantage  to 
a  man,  who  is  providentially  prevent^ 
edfrom  becoming  one.  It  will  rather 
be  an  advantage.  Some  of  the  most 
devoted  ministers  in  our  churches, 
once  had  a  foreign  mission  in  view 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time. 
They  did  not  go,  because  unforeseen 
and  unavoidable  occurrences  prevent- 
ed, making  it  necessary  for  them  to 
remain  in  their  own  country.  They 
lost  no  character  by  so  doing,  be- 
cause it  was  manifestly  their  duty  to 
relinquish  their  purpose.  Neither  did 
the  '*  God  of  all  grace"  forsake  them. 
They  were  enabled  to  carry  their 
missionary  fervor  into  their  parishes. 
They  remembered  the  heathen  them- 
selves, and  suffered  not  their  people 
to  forget  them.  The  acquisitions  they 
had  made  in  missionary  history,  while 
looking  forward  to  a  mission,  and  the 
habits  they  then  acquired  of  reading, 
remembering,  and  communicating 
missionary  intelligence,  laid  a  foun- 
dation for  their  usefulness  as  pastors 
in  a  most  important,  but  much  neg- 
lected, department  of  ministerial  duty. 
Their  monthly  concerts  were  not  su^ 
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lered  to  become  lifeless  and  un edify- 
ing. Those  occasions  were  embraced 
for  opening  the  volume  ofGorVs  provi- 
dence, which  is  full  of  matter.  At 
any  rate,  the  habits  acquired,  and  the 
attainments  commonly  made,  by  per- 
sons who,  for  several  years,  have  a 
mission  constantly  in  view,  must  be 
exceedingly  favorable  to  the  perform- 
ance of  this  and  other  kindred  duties 
of  a  parish  minister. 

Nor  will  it  be  any  disadvantage  to 
the  parish  minister  to  have  cherished 
for  years  a  spirit  of  self-denying  en- 
terprize,  with  reference  to  a  mission 
in  remote  and  barbarous  countries. 
He  will  be  none  the  less  faithful  as  a 
preacher;  none  the  less  active  and 
euterprizing  as  a  pastor ;  none  the 
less  alive  to  the  calls  of  Christian 
charity ;  none  the  less  "  a  workman 
that  necdcth  not  to  be  ashamed, 
rightly  dividing"  to  every  one,  and 
to  every  object  of  pastoral  duty,  **  the 
word  of  truth." 

1,  An  early  and  serious  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  with  a  view  to  a 
speed  If  decision,  either  that  it  is  or  is 
not  our  duty  to  become  missionaries, 
with  an  occasional  reconsideration  of 
the  subject,  is  the  most  likely  way  of 
avoiding  mistakes  in  regard  to  our 
proper  sphere  of  labor,  I  repeat 
what  I  have  already  said,  that  it  is 
of  the  greatest  imjwrtance  to  us  to 
be  in  that  field,  in  which  God  would 
have  us  be.  And  there  will  be 
many  seasons,  in  the  course  of  our 
lives,  when  it  will  support  us  ex- 
ceed in^jly  to  be  in  possession  of  am- 
ple and  clear  evidence,  that  such  is 
the  fact.  How,  then,  shall  we  avoid 
mistake  in  the  selection  of  this  field, 
and  how  shall  we  acquire  this  evi- 
dence ?  Shall  we  do  it,  by  delaying 
all  serious  thought  on  the  subject, 
till  we  have  so  little  time  lefl  us,  and 
so  many  applications  from  different 
quarters,  as  to  create  a  feverish  anxi- 
ety in  the  mind?  Shall  we  do  it, 
when,  immediately  af\er  our  decision 
is  made,  we  are  under  the  necessity 
of  committing  ourselves,  either  by 
accepting  or  refusing  an  appointment 


from  some  church  or  benevolent 
ciety  ?  And  can  we  do  it,  if  we 
postpone  all  thorough  investigatioa 
till  the  close  of  our  preparatory  stu- 
dies, and  then,  at  the  last,  yield  with- 
out much  reflection,  to  the  force  of 
any  current  that  happens  to  strike  us? 
Certain  it  is,  that  not  so  many  have 
gone  to  the  heathen,  as  ought  to  have 
gone,  and  therefore  some  must  have 
mistaken  the  field  of  their  duty !  How 
desirable  that  they  had  examined 
more  thorou^hlv,  and  reflected  more 
profoundly!  Had  they  pursued  the 
course  recommended  in  this  article, 
they  could  scarcely  have  fallen  into 
such  an  error.  And  whoever  comes 
to  the  question  early,  with  a  sincere 
desire  to  know  and  do  his  duty,  and 
with  fervent  prayer  for  divine  guid- 
ance ;  and  decides  early,  with  an 
humble  reference  to  the  divine  will ; 
and  occasionally  reconsiders  the 
grounds  of  his  decision,  and  habitu- 
ally cherishes  a  benevolent  and  obe- 
dient spirit; — will  be  likely  to  un- 
derstand where  the  Head  of  the 
church  requires  him  to  exercise  his 
ministry. 

In  concluding  this  article,  I  ask, 
Whether  there  are  not  many,  well 
qualified  to  be  missionaries,  who  have 
more  fear  lest  they  shall  go  without 
being  sent,  than  they  have  lest  they 
shall  stay  at  home  when  they  are 
commanded  to  go  ?  To  them  I  would 
put  the  question.  Whether  the  great- 
est danger  is  not  the  other  way? 
Does  not  the  tide  of  feeling,  in  the 
great  body  of  our  pious  students, 
set  against  the  life  of  a  foreign  mis- 
sionary ?  Far  be  it  from  me  to  inti- 
mate, that  there  is  no  danger  of  a 
man's  mistaking  the  field  of  his  duty 
when  he  decides  to  become  a  mis- 
sionary. Such  mistakes  have  been 
committed,  and  have  had  a  most  un- 
happy influence ;  and  the  inquiry 
should  be  approached  with  a  godly 
jealousy  of  our  motives,  and  with 
humble  prayer  for  the  illuminations 
of  the  Spirit  But  I  insist  that,  tak- 
ing into  view  the  whole  body  of  young 
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men  pireparing  for  the  ministry,  the 
paramount  danger  is,  that  a  man  will 
give  undue  force  to  the  reasons  in 
favor  of  spending  his  life  in  his  own 
country. 

And  now,  what  is  it  that  I  ask  ? 
Not  that  a  man  should  become  a  for- 
eign missionary ;  not  that  he  should 
decide  in  favor  of  becoming  one  ;  but 
that  he  should  look  the  question  of 
his  duty  in  the  face,  and  look  at  it 
early  in  his  education,  and  look  at  it 
with  the  determination   to  discover 
his  duty  if  possible,  and  to  do  his 
doty.*     Is  there  any  danger  in  this 
course?     And  is  there  any  man,  so 
destitute  of  moral  courage  and  of 
the  spirit  of  obedience  to  Christ,  that 
he  shrinks  from  this  inquiry  ?     Are 
you  afraid  that  you  shall  he  told  to 
proclaim    to    the    heathen    the   un- 
searchable riches  of  Christ?     Con- 
sider well  what  you  do.     You  have 
consecrated  yourself  to  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  have  solemnly  engaged  to  do  his 
will,  and  you  will  gain  nothing  by 
a  neglect  of  your  duty.    No  path  will 
be  so  good  for  you,  as  that — wherever 
it  may  lead — which  your  Divine  Mas- 
ter shall  prescribe.     Nowhere   else 
will  you  be  so  respectable,  and  happy, 
and  useful ;  nowhere  else  will  you 
find  so  much  joy  in  God — a  hope  so 
full  of  immortality.     Stray  from  that 
path,  and  you  are  on  forbidden  ground. 
You  may  avoid  the  wilderness,  and 
many  a  rugged  steep,  but  must  not 
expect  God  to  accompany  you,  un- 
less it  be  with  the  rod  of  rebuke. 

You  need  have  no'  fear  Whatever 
of  this  question.  If  it  shall  be  youf 
duty  to  leave  your  country  and  the 
charms  of  cultivated  and  Christian  so- 


*  As  an  excellent  help  in  relation  to  this 
subject,  I  recommend  a  work  lately  repub- 
lished in  this  country,  entitled,  "Swan's 
Letters  on  Missions :"  indeed  it  should  not 
fiiil  of  being  attentively  perused.^  And  when 
the  question  is  reconsidered,  let  the  method 
pursued  by  the  lamented  Pliny  Flsk  (see  pp. 
66—87  of  his  Memoir)  be  the  model  adopted 
ibr  the  reconsideration. 
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I  ciety,  and  you  resolve  to  do  so,  you 
will  have  grace  imparted  to  make 
the  sacrifice  with  clieerfulness.  He 
who  commands  you  to  go,  engages  to 
go  with  you ;  and  he  will  go  with 
you,  and  will  give  you  *'  manifold 
more  in  this  present  time,  and  in  the 
world  to  come  life  everlasting.*' 

Should  friends  object  to  a  man's 
devoting  himself  to  a  foreign  mission, 
let  him  bring  all  their  objections  to 
the  light  of  God's  word,  and  if  they 
will  not  bear  that  light,  he  must  not 
allow  them  to  have  any  weight  in  de- 
termining the  merits  of  the  case ; 
but  if  they  will  bear  the  light,  they 
are  among  the  facts,  which  he  is  se- 
riously to  consider. 

The  probability  or  improbability 
that  the  churches  will  furnish  the 
requisite  means  of  sending  him  forth, 
need  not  come  into  the  inquiry.  I 
am  not  aware  that  any  man,  well 
qualified  for  missionary  service,  has 
ever  yet  been  rejected  because  there 
were  not  the  pecuniary  means  for 
supporting  him  among  the  heathen* 
I  trust  this  never  will  be  necessary. 
The  disposition  of  the  churches  to 
make  pecuniary  contributions  to  the 
missionary  cause,  will  generally  be 
greater  or  less,  very  much  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  suitable  men, 
who  are  pressing  into  the  field. 

When  a  decision  is  formed  to  be- 
come a  missionary,  the  proper  course 
to  pursue  in  relation  to  it  is,  neither 
to  take  pains  to  conceal  it,  nor  to 
make  it  known.  If  a  man  is  under 
the  guidance  of  humble,  benevolence, 
with  his  selfish  desires  subdued  by 
love  to  Christ  and  to  souls  redeem- 
ed  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  he  will 
be  in  little  danger  of  ostentation, 
and  need  not  fear  the  consequences 
of  having  it  known,  that  he  is  aspir- 
ing to  the  missionary  of&ce,  even 
should  he  afterwards  find  that  his 
duty  requires  him  to  remain  at  home. 
A  sincere  regard  for  duty,  and  a 
resolute  pursuit  of  it,  are  far  less  apt 
to  be  injurious  to  a  man's  usefulness, 
than  is  a  timorous  shrinking  from 
re^x>n8ibility,  when  duty  calls. 
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Dyspcpsy  FortstaUtd  and  Resisted: 

or  LeetureM  on  Diet,  Regimen  and  Em- 
ploytnent ;  Delivered  to  the  Students  of 
Amherst  College,  Spring  Term,  1830. 
By  EdtDOfd  iSt^ktoek,  Frof,  of  Chem, 
and  JVatural  lEitory  in  that  JiMHiuHon, 
Second  Edition,  corrected,  and  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  an  Address  delvoered 
before  the  Mechanical  Association  in 
Andover  Theologieal  Institution,  Sept. 
21, 18S0 ;  and  an  Appendix  of  J^otee. 
pp.  452. 

In  our  number  for  Aug.  1830,  we 
noticed  the  first  edition  of  Professor 
Hitchcock's  Lectures,  and  gave  a 
synopsis  of  their  contents.  We  are 
much  gratified  with  the  manifest  and 
thorough  change  which  they  are  pro- 
ducing in  the  habits  of  the  commu- 
nity. They  lay  the  axe  at  the  root 
of  the  evil.  The  effects  -may  not  be 
immediately  visible,  but  we  are  per- 
suaded that  they  will  be  permanent 
and  great.  The  second  edition  is 
enlarged,  improved  in  its  literary 
character,  but  unaltered  in  its  es- 
sential principles.  We  still  think 
that  these  principles  are  tenable,  and, 
with  the  cautions*  which  we  formerly 
suggested,  still  earnestly  recommend 
them  to  the  literary,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  clerical  reader.  We 
still  think  (if  we  may  be  permitted 
to  give  a  bird's  eye  view  of  them) 
that  the  food  of  the  sedentary  should 
be  simple,  consisting  of  animal  as 
well  as  vegetable  substances,  contain- 


*  At  we  do  not  deiigo  to  ropoat  a  fbll  ■tatemoDt 
of  theae  principles  and  cautiom,  it  may  be  proper 
here  to  remark,  that,  grateful  aa  wo  feel  for  the  Pro- 
leMor^s  flattering  nouoe  of  oor  former  Eeview,  we 
fear  tliat  in  eome  of  hia  animadreraiooa  upon  it,  he 
has  misapprehended  oar  meaning.  When  we  quoted 
the  maxim  of  Lord  Bacon,  we  quoted  it  with  an  ap- 
probation of  the  principle  on  which  it  was  founded, 
but  did  not  design  to  justify  the  practice  of  occasion- 
al revels,  or  even  of  modern  /easts.  Wo  meant  no 
more,  and  we  hoped  that  our  accompanying  remarks 
would  shield  us  from  the  impntation  or  meaning 
more,  than  tliat  uniformity  in  our  mode  of  living 
nay  be  esee«ssi«&    We  perhaps  should  have  been 

¥ore  fortunate,  had  we  quoted  the  rule  of  Jeremy 
aylor:  "Propound  to  thyself  (if  thou  boost  in  a 
eapacity)  a  eonstant  rule  of  iiTing.of  eating,  and 
drinking:  which,  though  it  may  not  be  fit  to  obserre 
scrupulously,  lest  it  be<M>me  a  snare  to  thy  ccmscienoe, 
or  endanger  thy  health  upon  every  accidental  vio- 
lence; vet  let  not  tby  rule  be  broken  often,  nor 
nrach,  bat  upon  great  necessity,  and  in  small  de- 
geres."— jEToly  Living,  p.  7& 
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ing  meat  however  in  but  small  pro- 
portion, and  excluding  as  far  as  possi- 
ble narcotics  and  the  stimulating  li- 
quors. Though  we  would  not  at- 
tempt to  reduce  all  constitutions  to 
one  invariable  standard,  yet  we  still 
think,  and  refer  for  our  reasons  to 
our  former  Review,  that  the  quantity 
of  the  scholar's  daily  food  should  not 
ordinarily  exceed  16  ounces  of  solid, 
and  24  of  liquid,  and  that  this  quanti- 
ty should  be  eaten  slowly  and  cheerful- 
ly, after  moderate  and  interesting  exer- 
cise, and  at  such  regular  hours  as  may 
allow  early  retirement  and  early  rising. 
We  never  expected,  that  such  princi- 
ples as  our  author  advocates  and  as  we 
attempted  in  our  former  notice  to  state 
tit  extensOy  would  receive  universal  ap- 
probation. We  knew  the  power  of  ap- 
petite too  well  to  anticipate  their  ex- 
emption from  frequent  sneers,  and,  in- 
deed, open  attacks.  For  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  health  some  will  yield  al- 
most every  citadel,  will  perform  jour- 
nies  by  land  and  sea,  wUl  free  them- 
selves from  care  and  live  at  ease,  will 
banish,  bravely,  as  they  imagine,  all 
unhealthfiil  kinds  of  food ;  but  the 
quantity,  when  one  makes  onset  upon 
the  quantity,  he  storms  the  very  cita- 
del of  life,  that  citadel  which  is  the 
last  to  surrender,  and  yet  the  most 
important  to  be  taken. 

Hard,  "  ah  who  can  tell  how  hard 
it  is,"  to  redeem  ourselves  from  vas- 
salage to  our  animal  desire^.  At 
one  time  they  plead  a  prescriptive 
right  to  govern.  "  Do  not  be  wiser 
than  all  your  &thers  were/'  At 
another,  they  plead  the  sanction  of 
high  names,  and  whisper  of  Noah, 
who  planted  a  vineyard,  and  our  Sa- 
viour, who  made  wine  by  a  miracle ; 
just  as  if  the  vineyard  of  Noah  were 
a  modern  distillery,  and  the  wine 
which  was  made  of  pure  water^  con- 
tained the  poison  of  modem  alcohol. 
NoWy  our  desires  become  syrens,  and 
cajole  with  silver  accents,  and  spread 
before  the  oscillating  reformer  their 
soft  couches  and  {dmost  ambrosial 
food.  And  now  they  take  the  scourge 
of  the  EumenideSf  and  terrify  to  obedi- 
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enee.  "  Eat,  or  your  body  shall  pine, 
gnawing  pains  shall  consume  your 
life's  spirits,  and  sickliness  steal  over 
your  body  and  soul."  Here  the  half 
converted  prodigal,  who  has  confront- 
ed all  their  reasonings  and  allure* 
ments,  is  checked  in  his  course  of 
reform.  No  sooner  does  he  experi- 
ence the  hunger  which  results  from 
the  absence  of  his  accustomed  stimu- 
li; no  sooner  the  weakness  which 
inevitably  follows  a  change  from  vo- 
luptuousness to  temperance ;  than  he 
shrinks  even  from  those  harmless  sen- 
sations of  which  philosophy  forewarns 
him,  and  slides  back,  easily  convinced 
of  what  he  is  glad  to  think  true,  to 
his  former  excesses. 

It  is  said  in  objection  to  Professor 
Hitchcock's  system  of  hygiene,  that 
we  must  follow  nature  and  not  ar- 
tificial rules.  Aye,  and  what  nature 
shaU  we  follow  ?  Our  vitiated  nature  1 
ShaU  we  chain  ourselves  to  the  car  of 
OUT  inordinate  appetites,  and  yield  to 
the  inclinations  of  our  natural  sloth? 
Who  then  will  adopt  the  maxim  of 
Franklin,  "  Eat  not  to  dulness,  drink 
not  to  elevation;"  and  who  in  his 
morning  exercise  will  anticipate  the 
sun  ?  What  nature  shall  we  follow  ? 
The  nature  of  reasonable  man ;  of 
man  as  distinguished  fh>m  the  brute, 
and  as  evincing  that  distinction  by 
the  control  of  his  corporeal  desires  ? 
This  is  the  very  nature  which  we 
mean  to  follow ;  the  very  nature  of 
which  the  system  of  our  author  is  a 
transcript.  It  is  because  this  sys- 
tem is  adapted  to  the  principles  of 
oar  constitution,  because  it  neither 
leads  nor  forestalls,  but  assists  nature, 
that  we  commend  its  general  princi- 
ples. Our  whole  souls  are  tired,  and 
our  whole  hearts  disgusted,  with  the 
report  of  elixirs,  catholicons,  and 
panaceas,  which  ''  make  the  well 
man  sick,  and  the  sick  man,  kill ;" 
and  we  rejoice  that  we  have  found 
a  system,  which,  while  it  manufac- 
tures no  new  wheels  and  springs  for 
the  animal  powers,  extricates  these 
powers  from  the  rubbish  and  rust 
that  impede  their  motioa. 


It  is  stated  in  the  Christian  Ex- 
aminer,* that  the  quantity  of  food, 
which  is  barely  sufficient  for  health 
and  strength,  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
complete  developement  of  our  animal 
powers,  and  therefore  that  the  system 
of  Prof.  H.  is  incompatible  with  the 
perfection  of  our  bodies.  It  is  true 
|hat  our  digestive  organs  may  be 
educated  to  control  more  than  our 
necessary  aliment,  and  may  thus  per- 
fect the  grosser  part  of  our  natures ; 
but  it  is  not  true  that  they  will  in  this 
manner  benefit  every  part,  or  that 
the  loss  in  the  soul  will  be  compen- 
sated by  the  gam  in  the  body.  The 
power  of  the  system  will  be  diverted 
from  our  spiritual,  and  concentrated 
in  our  animal  nature;  the  spiritual 
will  be  weakened  in  proportion  as 
the  animal  is  invigorated,  and  the 
whole  system  will  resemble  a  field  in 
which  cultivation  is  confined  to  one 
spot,  and  that  spot  is  a  fertile  garden 
in  the  midst  of  an  arid  plain.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  by  disproportionate 
culture  our  bodies  may  improve ;  but 
their  improvement  will  be  temporary, 
their  life  a  rapid  life,  and  will  soon 
close.  The  steed,  richly  fed  and  ex- 
cited by  the  spur,  may  move  more 
briskly  and  appear  more  beautifully 
than  the  horse  of  the  wilderness,  but 
becomes  sooner  decrepit  and  dies 
sooner.  Shall  we  then  benefit  our 
bodies  by  abridging  their  existence, 
by  permitting  them  to  rob  the  mind, 
as  the  sucker  robs  the  stalk,  by  en- 
couraging the  principle  that  indul- 
gences are  useful,  and  thus  breaking 
down  the  barriers  of  temperance,  by 
"  keeping  back  "  for  our  bodies  "  part 
of  the  price,"  and  giving,  like  Anani- 
as, but  part  to  the  Lord  ? 

There  is  another  objection,  advan- 
ced both  by  the  Examiner  and  by 
the  American  Quarterly  Review,t 
against  such  systems  as  that  of  our 
author.  The  rich,  it  is  9aid,  live 
longer  than  the  poor.  What  if  they 
do?    Do  the  poor  follow  the  rules 


*  ToL  ii.    N«w  Striaa.    Baview  of  Hitcbeoek^ 
LMtiuet. 
t  ArU6toLong»vh7,YoLTiU.No^ia 
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which  these  objectors  coodemn  7  Do 
they  observe  regularity  ia  diet,  mod- 
eration in  exercise,  care  in  the  se- 
lection of  clothing,  and  caution  in 
regard  to  exposures  ?  No ;  sadly  as 
the  true  laws  of  health  are  violated 
by  all  classes  of  the  community,  they 
are  violated  less  by  those  who  are 
comfortably  sheltered,  clothed,  and 
fed,  than  by  those  who  are  harroweci 
by  incessant  anxiety  and  pinched  by 
daily  want.  They  are  violated  far 
less  by  the  rich  than  by  the  extremely 
poor,  and  were  their  violations  by 
both  classes  more  infrequent,  the 
lives  of  both  would  be  protracted. 

It  was  suggested  by  the  Spirit  of 
the  Pilgrims,*  as  it  has  been  often 
suggested  by  others,  and  merits  our 
solemn  consideration,  that  systems  of 
regimen,  when  adopted,  attract  too 
much  of  the  scholar's  attention,  and 
occupy  too  much  of  his  time.  That 
is  a  sorry  life  which  is  devoted  to  the 
questions,  **  What  shall  I  eat,  and 
what  shall  I  drink  ?"  and  those  are 
pernicious  rules  which,  like  the  frogs 
of  Egypt,  are  perpetually  thrusting 
themselves  into  one's  ^'  kneading 
troughs"  and  study.  What  though 
we  be  able,  by  incessant  thought  and 
care,  to  preserve  our  bodies  until  old 
age  ?  A  poor  consolation  is  it  to  the 
Christian,  with  his  almond  blossoms 
to  say,  and  say  ow/y,  *'  I  have  lived." 
The  maxim  which  we  would  engrave 
on  our  hearts  is,  **  Edimus  ut  vivamus, 
non  vivimus  ut  edamus."  However 
excellent  a  system  of  rules  may  be, 
we  should  remember  that  the  rules 
were  made  for  us,  and  not  we  for 
them.  **  Lord  Chesterfield  some- 
where observes,  that  a  gentleman, 
after  having  once  dressed  himself 
with  proper  care,  will  think  no  more 
about  his  dress  during  the  remainder 
of  the  day.  In  like  manner,  after 
having  adjusted  the  habits  of  regi- 
men, according  to  the  most  appro- 
ved model,  a  wise  roan  will  banish 
the  subject  from  his  mind.  He  will, 
as  uniformly  as  he  can,  adhere  to 
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the  rules  of  living  which  he  has 
laid  down  for  himself,  but  will  have 
them  as  little  as  possible  in  his 
thoughts."* 

It  has  been  feared,  that  the  objec- 
tion now  under  review,  would  apply 
in  a  peculiar  degree  to  our  Manual 
Labor  Schools.     We  have  repeatedly 
assured  our  readers  of  the  high  es- 
timation in   which   we    hold    these 
schools,  and,  by  the  cheering  intel- 
ligence which  we  frequently  receive 
from  them,  we  are  fortified  in    onr 
persuasion  of  their  subserviency  to 
health  as  well  as  pecuniary  support. 
Their  corporeal  exercises  are  found  to 
be  in  many  respects  superior  to  those 
of  the  gymnasium,  or  indeed  of  any 
mere  sport  or  mere  movement     The 
consciousness  of  the   respectability 
and  even  dignity  of  the  labor,  con- 
tributes not  a  little  to  the  cheerful- 
ness of  the  laborer.     In  some  species 
of  exercise  one  cannot  forget  that  he 
is  at  play ;  in  others,  like  those  of 
Mr.  Halsted,  one  cannot  feel  that 
he  is  a  man^  or  at  least  that  he  '*  shows 
himself  a  man  ;"  but- in  an  employ- 
ment which  conduces  to  one's  own 
benefit  and  that  of  the  church ;  which 
simultaneously  confirms  his  health, 
and  facilitates  his  pecuniary  support, 
he  is  conscious  of  both  attaining  and 
imparting  good.     The  opportunities 
for  social  intercourse  and  for  the  con- 
stant exercise  of  mechanical  genius, 
which   the    manual  labor  of  these 
schools  affords,  impart  to  it  an  inter- 
est which  is  indispensable  to  its  utility. 
To  exercise  the  body  without  at  the 
same  time  unbending  the  mind  ia 
comparatively  useless.    So  is  it  to 
labor,  merely  and  directly  for  healtk^ 
with  this  object  alone  in  view.     The 
chase  for  healtfi  is  in  a  great  measure 
fruitless  unless  some  interesting  object 
intervenes  to  please  the  eye.     The 
regularity,  too,  of  the  exercise  at 
these  schools  is  of  immense  import- 
ance.     By  being  independent  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  weather,  the  labor  can 
be  always  performed  at  the  regular 
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hoor ;  and  by  being  required  at  this 
hour,  is  not  subject  to  the  changes 
of  the  scholar's  ever  mutable  inclina- 
tioos.  It  can  be  taken  regularly, 
and  yet  be  freed  from  a  disgusting 
monotony ;  for  the  interchange  of 
the  plane,  the  saw,  the  axe,  spade, 
and  hoe,  may  render  it  sufficiently 
various  to  interest  the  mind,  and  ex- 
ert aU  the  muscles  of  the  body.  With 
such  exercise,  these  schools  may  con- 
nect a  simple  and  natural  diet,  and 
thus  secure  to  the  scholar  early  and 
sound  sleep,  the  regular  play  of  all 
his  organs,  and  consequent  cheerful- 
ness and  vigor*  It  is  for  these  and 
similar  reasons,  that  we  have  recom- 
mended, and  do  still  recommend  our 
Manual  Labor  Institutions. 

We  yet  do  not  conceal  our  fear,  that 
by  injudicious  management  the  insti- 
tutions may  be  liable  to  objection. 
We  deprecate  the  day  when  the  body 
shall  aUract  more  attention  than  the 
soul;  when  the  corporeal  regimen 
which  these  institutions  require  shall 
emerge  from  its  proper  place,  as 
means  subsidiary  to  an  end,  and  as- 
sume the  attitude  of  the  end  itself. 
The  object  of  these  institutions  is 
defeated  in  proportion  to  the  promi- 
nence of  their  mechanical  and  agri- 
culturaly  above  their  literary  departs 
ments. 

In  Prof.  Hitchcock's  valuable  ad- 
dress before  the  Mechanical  Associa- 
ticm  of  Andover  Theok)gical  Semi- 
nary, a  plan  is  proposed  by  which 
a  pious  youth  may  support  himself 
nearly  or  entirely  through  the  various 
stages  of  his  academical  and  profes- 
sional education.  He  may  do  it  by 
devoting  to  lucrative  exercise  from 
three  to  six  hours  per  day,  and,  if 
necessary,  an  additional  half  or  whole 
day  per  week ;  by  adopting  at  a  tem- 
perance boarding  house  such  a  diet 
as  the  Professor's  Lectures  recom- 
mend, and  perhaps  by  occasionally 
engaging  in  the  instruction  of  schools. 
Serviceable  as  this  plan  may  be  to 
the  health  of  the  scholar,  and  adapt- 
ed as  it  is  to  relieve  our  Education 
Societies  from  pecuniary  embarrass- 
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ment,  we  yet  hope  that  our  autiior  did 
not  intend  to  sanction  it,  in  its  full 
extent.  If  adopted  in  connection 
with  his  system  of  hygiene,  it  would 
fearfully  exalt  the  corporeal  above 
the  intellectual  man.  in  all  its  lati* 
tude  and  accompaniments,  it  would 
devote  six  hours  to  exercise,  one  and 
a  half  to  meals,  probably  eight  to 
sleep  ;  and  thus,  if  continued,  would 
give  up  nearly  two  tlurds  of  our  life 
to  the  means  of  living.  Short  at  best 
is  that  portion  of  our  earthly  existence 
in  which  we  may  be  said  to  /ire.  It 
is  not  less  than  one  half  of  our  time 
which  the  bed,  the  table,  and  the 
gymnasium  call  their  own ;  and  every 
trespass  of  the  book  upon  this  is  re» 
warded  with  subsequent  vengeances 
We  are  startled  at  the  thought  of 
thus  devoting  twelve  hours  a  day 
to  the  wants  of  the  body,  and  shall 
he  who  is  to  be  "  God's  mouth"  de- 
vote nearly  sixteen  ?  Besides,  some 
additional  moments  roust  and  will  be 
given  to  mental  relaxation,  some  to 
the  minor  business  which  every  day 
presents  itself,  and  some,  not  moments^ 
but  Aoiirs,  to  devotion.*  Where  theo 
is  the  time  fer  study  ?  Where  is  it» 
and  what  is  it  ?  Worn  down  by  pro-> 
tracted  exercise,  the  body  claims  the 
resources  of  the  whole  system,  and 
instead  of  bestowing  vigor  and  fre&* 
dom  of  movement,  puts  an  embargo 
on  the  mind.  The  animal  nature 
faints,  the  spiritual  sympathizes  with 
it  This  is  the  time  for  study !  and 
unless  the  mind  of  the  student  is  dis« 
ciplined  as  rigidly  as  it  is  taxed 
heavily,  it  will  be  found  at  this  time 
wandering  over  the  shop  and  farm, 
or  lingering  beside  the  '*  single  dish." 
We  know  that  ministerial  useful- 
ness is  promoted  by  a  knowledge  of 
mechanical  arts,  but  is  it  not  pro- 

*  Tho  following  calendar  ihowa  the  proportion  of 
tim«  given  to  devotional  exercise*  by  Dr.  Buchanan, 
while  a  membar  of  Cambridge  Uoiveraity. 

7*ime  for  devotional  atudiee,  from  half  pait  four 
o'clock,  A.  M.  to  eijrht  o^cIock ;  breakfast  from  eight 
to  nine ;  mathonatiea  fronanioe,  A.  M.totwoo^elMk, 
P.  M.;  dinner  and  recreation  from  two  oVlock  to 
four  o'clock;  clasakt  from  four  to  aiz ;  engagements 
or  recreationa  from  fix  to  ■even  ;  eiaaaica  and  logio 
from  seven  to  nine;  devotions  from  nine  to  tea; 
•Itep  fiwn  IM,  r.  M.  to  fb«r  o^oloolt,  A.  M. 
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moted  more  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
sciences  1  It  is  important,  we  grant, 
that  a  clergyman,  especialiy  a  mis- 
aionary,  be  a  carpenter,  but  infinitely 
more  important  that  he  be  a  divine, 
and  never  would  we  favor  a  system 
which  tends  to  substitute  the  scaf^ 
folding  of  a  building  for  the  building 
itselfl  The  church  weeps  for  want 
of  men,  but,  be  it  remembered,  for 
want  of  able  men.  Her  enemy  have 
their  Goliahs  who  defy  her  to  com- 
bat ;  she  needs  **  mighty  valiant 
men,"  who  shall  breast  power  to 
power.  Her  enemy  are  wily  in 
stratagem  and  unremitted  in  effort ; 
she  needs  ministers  of  eagle  eye  to 
detect  their  wiles,  and  of  hardy  nerve 
to  scale  their  towers.  She  needs 
and  must  have  them;  and  unwise 
policy  will  it  be  to  prevent  the  thor- 
ough training  of  her  future  cham- 
pions, by  diverting  for  one  moment 
their  attention  to  themselves;  mis^ 
spent  will  be  the  time  occupied, 
not  in  mental  culture,  but  in  such 
manual  labors  as  have  no  tendency 
to  promote  that  culture.  Better  that 
the  teachers  of  the  church  depend 
upon  her  resources  for  their  com- 
plete education,  than  that  they  be 
unable  to  oppose  sanctified  to  un- 
sanctified  talent,  and  to  take  shields 
from  the  same  armory  which  fur- 
nishes the  infidel  with  javelins.  The 
treasury  of  the  church,  small  as  it  is, 
will  be  made  still  smaller,  by  refusing 
it  for  the  promotion  of  learning  in  her 
ministry. 

The  extent,  then,  to  which  our 
author's  plan  will  allow  the  scholar 
to  look  from  his  grand  object,  to  the 
means  of  obtaining  that  object,  we 
think  entirely  inexpedient,  and  even 
if  not  inexpedient,  unnecessary.  In 
some  of  its  features  the  plan  has  al- 
ready been  adopted,  and  its  success 
on  a  partial  trial,  warrants  a  predic- 
tion concerning  the  result  of  the 
whole.  The  members  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  Seminary  at  Readfield,  Maine, 
labor  during  the  aflernoon  of  each 
day,  and  gain  their  board  and  tui- 
tion ;    of  the   Oneida   Institute    at 


Whitesborough,   New   York,    three 
hours  and  a  half  per  day,  and  gain 
their  board ;  of  the  school  at  Dan- 
ville, Kentucky,  two  hours  per  day, 
and  gain  nearly  their  board ;  at  Ma* 
ryville,  Tennessee,  one  day  per  week, 
and  gain  their  board.     In  these  and 
similar    institutions,  the  system     of 
exercise  merely  is  introduced,   and 
yet  is  productive  of  such  encouraging' 
results.     There  is  connected  with 
the  Classical  and  the  English  acade- 
mies   at    Andover,    a   temperance 
boarding  house,  which  now  accom- 
modates forty  students,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  numerous  applications, 
will  soon  be  enlarged  so  as  to  ao- 
commodate  sixty.    By  exercise   for 
only  two  hours    per    day,   and    bj 
sclK>d  teaching  during  the  winter 
vacaticm  and  a  few  succeeding  weeks, 
these  students  are  enabled  to  defray 
the  expense  of  their  board  and  tui« 
tion.     The  effect  of  their  exercise 
and  diet  upon  their  health  is  good, 
and  upon  their   progress  in  stadj 
eminently  so.    A  similar  influence 
is  visible  at  all  the  manual  labor 
schools  of  which  we  have  heard ;  and 
when  the  laws  of  temperance    are 
more  rigidly  and  generally  obeyed, 
the  advantages  of  these  schools  will 
be  increased,  as  well  as  their  expen- 
ses much  diminished. 

It  f4>pears  then  that  a  pious  and 
enterprizing  scholar  may  nearly  or 
quite  support  himself  without  such  a 
tax  upon  his  time  as  would  interfere 
with  mental  improvement,  and  that 
the  objection  against  systems  of  re- 
gimen, that  they  unduly  occupy  the 
mind,  applies  not  to  the  systems,  but 
to  the  abuse  of  them.  No  reason, 
then,  can  be  offered  against  the 
adoption  of  such  principles  by  all 
men,  and  particularly  by  pious  stu- 
dents. 

Indeed,  such  systems  must  be 
adopted.  We  must  no  longer  He 
under  the  imputation  of  such  authori* 
ties  as  Bacon  and  Franklin,  that 
^*  men  eat  about  twice  as  much  as 
nature  requires,"  and  such  authori- 
ties as  Cheyne,  Abemethy,  the  Ed- 
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inbttigh  Encydopiediftsts,  and  our 
moet  eminent  physicians,  "  that  what 
is  eaten  and  drank  is  the  original 
caose  of  by  far  the  greater  namber 
of  human  diseases."  But  where 
shall  we  look  for  the  commencement 
of  a  reform?  To  the  man  of  the 
world  ?  "  Look  not  on  his  coun- 
tenancoy  or  on  the  height  of  his 
stature."  To  the  church  f  She  will 
foUow^  but  who  ever  heard  of  an 
army  that  rushed  to  battle  with  its 
leaders  in  the  rear  ?  We  must  look 
for  the  commencement  of  this  reform 
to  the  Christian  ministry,  to  our 
fathers  in  the  ministry,  to  our  ''  cho- 
sen men"  who  hare  just  entered  it, 
and  whose  unhealthful  habits  are  less 
like  a  second  nature^  to  our  candi- 
dates for  it,  many  of  whom  are  aided 
to  their  office  by  sacred  and  inalien- 
able charities.  We  know  that  our 
literary  institutions  present  peculiar 
obstacles  to  such  reform;  and  that 
many  who  hare  acquired  the  habits 
of  these  institutions  will  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  resist  the  appetite,  made 
vociferous  by  disease;  to  exercise 
the  body,  when  study  seems  to  have 
drank  up  its  energies;  and,  coun* 
teracting  the  strong  influence  of  sym- 
pathy, to  be  moderate  not  only  in  the 
quantity  of  food  and  exercise  taken, 
but  also  in  the  manner  of  taking  it. 
Even  hospitality  itself  adds  to  the 
temptations  by  which  the  clergyman 
is  besieged.  It  perhaps  reflects 
upon  public  feeling,  yet  it  is  often 
true,  that  a  sight  of  the  approaching 
minister  suggests  to  his  worthy  pa- 
rishioner, the  importance  of  pastry 
and  cakes  and  fruits.  They  must 
all  be  exhibited,  and  how  unsocial  if 
he  neglect  them  I 

But  however  peculiar  the  obstacles 
which  he  must  encounter,  let  the 
pious  scholar  observe  the  principles 
of  our  author's  lectures,  and  he  will 
find  them  conducive  to  his  i$UeUec^ 
Uud  imd  nwral  tn^iwemeii/,  and  the 
usefulness  of  his  example.  The  char- 
acter of  the  mind  is  as  the  aggregate 
of  its  several  states ;  plentiful  repasts 
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torpor  and  listlessncss,  and  these 
states,  in  proportion  to  their  fre- 
quency, characterize  the  mind  as 
torpid  and  listless.  Every  hour  of 
stupor  from  indolence  or  repletion, 
throws  a  leaden  weight  on  the  springs 
of  the  soul.  When  Newton,  Locke, 
Franklin,  Edwards,  and  the  great 
majority  of  illustrious  men,  attest 
that  by  abstemious  diet  "  it  was 
morning  to  them  all  the  day  long," 
they  encourage  us  to  deliver  our 
minds  fr<Nn  the  dullness  of  afiemoon^ 
and  to  disencumber  them,  as  the 
stripling  of  Israel  disencumbered 
his  body,  of  weights  which  are  oner- 
ous and  obstructive. 

There  is  one  situation  in  which, 
above  all  others,  the  preacher  needs 
the  elasticity  which  may  result  from 
regimen.  It  is  when  he  speaks  in 
public.  The  uniform  abstemiousness 
of  Curran,  and  his  caution  on  the 
days  of  his  public  addresses  to  di- 
minish even  his  usual  small  allowance 
of  food,  contributed  not  a  little  to  that 
vivacity  which  distinguished  his  mind. 
It  is  stated  in  the  Memoirs  of  Presi-* 
dent  Hdley,  that  when  called  to 
preach  on  the  Sabbath,  he  rose  early 
in  the  morning,  continued  alone  dur-* 
ing  the  day,  denied  his  appetite  to  a 
degree  which  would  be  detrimental  to 
ordinary  constitutions,  and  chained 
his  attention  to  the  subjects  of  his 
discourses.  And  shall  not  he,  who 
preaches  to  the  depraved  heart  doc^ 
trines  which  are  naturaUy  distasteful, 
and  still  must  be  loved  or  the  soul  be 
lost,  shall  not  he  discipline  both  mind 
and  body  to  the  arduous  labor  ?  Shall 
he  not  learn  wisdom  even  from  the 
advocate  of  popular  error?  Oh,  if 
at  any  time,  one  should  lay  aside 
every  weight  and  the  sin  which  doe» 
so  easily  beset  him,  if  ever  he  should 
preserve  his  mind  clear  ^ — sober ^  by 
abstinence  from  superfluous  and 
stimulating  diet ;  clear  and  open  to 
the  frdl  influence  of  truth,  sober  and 
free  from  all  excitement  which  is  not 
caused  by  that  truth ;  it  is  when  he 
assumes  the  fearfiil  office  of  ambas- 


and  bodily  inaction  induce  states  of  i  sador  from  Ood  to  a  gainsaying  pec- 
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pie.  Let  bodily  discipline  be  dis- 
regarded, and  no  wonder  if  hebetude 
will  lie  as  an  incubus  on  the  mind  of 
the  speaker,  his  hearers  anticipate, 
and  bHBfore  its  utterance  rebuff,  his 
reproof.  No  wonder  if  he  fall  a  vic- 
tim to  frequent  disease,  and  leave  his 
spiritual  charge  unfed,  or  even  de- 
voured by  sectaries;  no  wonder  if 
his  mind  share  in  the  debility  of 
his  body,  each  dragging  out  a  dull 
existence,  subject  to  frequent  pros- 
tration, and  sinking  into  premature 
decay. 

But  it  is  not  the  mind  alone,  it 
is  the  heart  still  more  conspicuously, 
that  is  improved  by  a  proper  atten- 
tion to  health.     **  Physical  and  moral 
health  are  as  nearly  related  as  body 
and   soul."*     Here,  indeed,   nearly 
all  agree.     It  is  recorded  of  a  cele- 
brated orator ,f  that  he  spent  many 
whole  days  of  severe  study  in   his 
bed,  and,  like  Byron,  often  stole  his 
inspiration  from  the  flask.     His  own 
words  are ;  *'  If  an  idea  is  slow  to 
come,  a  glass  of  good  wine  encour- 
ages  it;   and  when   it  does  come, 
a  glass  of  good  wine  rewards   it." 
Concerning   the    influence    of   this 
practice   upon    his    intellect,   some 
may  be  skeptical,  although  we  are 
decided;  but  concerning  its  moral 
influence,   not  even  that  voluptuary 
himself  would  doubt,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  tragical  death  re- 
move all  doubt  from  his  survivors. 
Whoever  has  read  the  Memoirs  of 
John  Newton  will  perceive,  that  in 
quelling     his     tumultuous    passions 
rigid  temperance  was  indispensable  ; 
and   whoever    is    familiar  with  the 
writings  of  Dr.  Rush,  will  not  ques- 
tion the  tendency  of  excess  in  eating 
or  neglect  of  exercise  to  influence 
our  sinful  passions,   even  those  of 
"  the  baser  sort."     Does  not  experi- 
ence testify,  that  after  an  undue  in- 
dulgence a  thick  fog  lies  between  us 
and  the  throne  of  grace,  hope  seldom 
penetrating  it  from  our  own  hearts, 


*  Hafeland,  as  quoted  by  Plrofeator  Hitchcock, 
t  Rkbud  B.  8b«ridaii. 
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nor  light  from  above  f  Who  is  the 
irritable  and  melancholy  Christian, 
borne  down  under  the  altar,  and 
afraid  to  look  up  lest  he  awake  con- 
science to  louder  remonstrances  ?  Is 
it  not  often  the  Christian  whose  body 
by  inaction  has  contracted  disease, 
as  coin  by  disuse  contracts  rust,  and 
by  being  unduly  plied  has  fallen 
down  like  a  palace,  and  buried  its 
fiiir  inmate,  the  soul,  under  its 
ruins? 

We  would  not  be  understood  as 
sanctioning  those  idle  and  pernicious 
mortifications  which  are  said  to  sub- 
tilize our  nature  and  metamorphose 
the  tangible  into  the  etherial ;  nor  aa 
thinking  with  Basil,  that  the  roeagre- 
ness  of  visage  which  characterized 
the  fasting  anchorite,  was  the  mark 
by  which  the  angel  knew  whose  fore- 
heads to  sign  and  thus  whom  to  save 
from  the  wrath  of  God.  We  have 
no  sympathy  with  these  relics  of 
darkness.  They  form  an  extreme, 
as  unfriendly  to  health  and  piety  as 
the  opposite ;  and,  says  Baxter,  '*  when 
we  consider  how  frequently  men  o& 
fend  in  both  extremes,  and  how  few 
use  their  bodies  aright,  we  cannot 
wonder  if  they  are  much  hindered  in 
their  converse  with  heaven." 

But  if  the  pious  scholar  should  not 
be  induced  to  accelerate  by  a  health- 
fa\  regimen,  his  advance  in  know- 
ledge and  piety,  he  cannot  but  be 
induced  to  increase  by  it,  the  useful- 
ness of  his  example.  Every  one 
knows  that  the  situation  of  a  clergy- 
man is  peculiarly  difficult  and  dis- 
couraging ;  that  abstemiousness  in  a 
layman,  is  indulgence  in  a  minister ; 
and  that  an  hyperbole  for  the  bad  in- 
fluence of  example  in  the  latter,  is 
an  ellipsis  for  it  in  the  former. — 
Doomed  like  Sysiphus  to  roll  a  stone 
up  hill,  his  severest  efforts  affect  not 
half  so  much  for  his  object  as  the 
slightest  remissness  does  against  it. 
Even  from  his  comparatively  inno- 
cent indulgences  goes  forth  an  influ- 
ence in  favor  of  general  excess;  if 
he  loves  sleep,  the  layman  must  love 
a  "  little  more  sleep,"  if  he  drinks 
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wine,    the    lajman  may  drink  the 
"  spirits  of  wine." 

It  is  becoming,  every  day,  a  more 
interesting  inquiry,  what  is  the  ten- 
dency of  unhealthful  habits  to  coun- 
teract the  influence  of  the  gospel, 
and  thus  what  tendency  the  minis- 
ter's example  may  have  to  defeat  his 
own  object.  The  day  on  which  pre- 
eminently the  preacher  expects  to 
benefit  his  hearers  is  the  Sabbath, 
but  this  day  is  solemnized  by  some 
of  his  hearers  as  a  thanksgiving  fes- 
tival, and  its  effects  througli  the  week 
are  deplorable.  Often  it  is,  that  in 
the  morning  an  elaborate  discourse 
from  the  pulpit  is  made  the  instru- 
ment of  awakening  a  sinner,  but 
when  he  returns  home  and  a  table  of 
delicious  viands  enchants  his  eye 
and  invites  him  to  bow  the  knee  to 
its  pleasures,  then  is  his  seriousness 
buried,  and  the  spark  of  light  extin- 
guished. The  couch  must  sustain 
his  surcharged  body  in  the  afternoon, 
or  if  he  again  visits  the  church,  it  is 
to  sit  in  apathy,  and  shield  himself 
from  truth  behind  a  wall  of  triple 
brass. 

This  is  not  a  picture  of  fancy ;  it 
is  something  which  we  see  every 
week.  How  can  the  effect  be  other- 
wise? When  the  soul  directs  its 
attention  to  spiritual  objects,  there  is 
a  demand  for  its  whole  power.  It 
will  not  survey  the  lofty  themes  of 
God  and  eternity,  and  on  the  summit 
of  some  sublime  view  form  its  purpose 
of  a  surrender  to  Christ,  unless  it  is 
unclouded  in  its  vision  and  unfettered 
in  its  movements.  There  is,  too,  as 
well  as  between  the  sciences,  a  se- 
cret golden  chain  which  links  all  our 
duties ;  so  that  he  who  keepeth  the 
"law  in  one  point"  is  the  more 
easily  persuaded  to  keep  it  in  all. 
There  is  no  sensual  appetite  to  be 
yielded  by  the  temperate  man  when 
he  goes  to  the  Saviour,  but  he  that 
"  fareth  sumptuously  every  day" 
must  unclench  his  hand  from  plea- 
sures which  are  plucked  from  him 
only  as  a  right  eye,  and  the  tearing 
away  of  which  is  like  the  giving  up  of 
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the  ghost  The  single  circumstance 
of  having  commenced  the  discharge 
of  duty  is  encouraging;  inceptum 
dimidium  fasti;  and  although  tem- 
perance is  not  necessarily  the  result 
of  holiness,  it  is  yet  so  connected 
with  it,  and  so  similar  to  its  develop- 
ments, that  he  who  ceases  to  be  *'  over- 
charged with  surfeiting  and  drunk- 
enness," becomes  less  unable  to 
**  watch  and  pray,"  "  lest  the  day  of 
the  Lord  come  upon  him  unawares." 
Unless  we  are  mistaken,  we  see  an 
exemplification  of  these  remarks  in 
the  present  circumstances  of  the 
church.  This  is  a  glorious  day ;  and 
although  **  the  wind  bloweth  where  it 
listeth  "  and  we  *'  know  not  whence 
it  Cometh,"  we  yet  are  not  forbidden 
to  observe  the  signs  of  the  times,  n<x 
to  predict  the  approach  of  summer 
from  the  shootings  of  the  fig  tree. 
To  what  instrumentality  shall  we 
ascribe  the  unprecedented  revivals 
which  equally  astonish  the  world  and 
bless  the  church  ?  ifs  it  not  remark- 
able, that  so  wonderful  a  visitation 
from  on  high,  follows  so  rapidly  our 
wonderful  temperance  reform;  that 
as  improvements  in  the  mode  of  liv- 
ing have  never  been  so  thorough,  re- 
vivals have  never  been  so  general; 
that  as  our  young  men  have  never 
been  so  abstinent,  they  have  never 
been  so  frequently  converted  ;  and 
that  as  our  Colleges  have  just  formed 
their  temperance  societies,  so  they 
have  just  begun  to  be  shaken  to 
their  very  foundation  by  the  breath 
of  the  Almighty  ?  In  the  past  history 
of  our  Colleges,  -  how  many  youth 
have  plunged  from  sobriety  into  licen- 
tiousness, ruined  their  own  souls, 
and  blasted  the  fond  hopes  of  their 
parents !  But  recently  how  many 
have  been  elevated  from  vice  to  vir- 
tue, and  instead  of  the  song  of  the 
profligate,  have  sung—''  the  Lord  is 
the  portion  of  our  inheritance  and  our 
cup."  Among  the  thirteen  colleges 
which  have  recently  been  visited  with 
revivals,  there  is,  we  believe,  not  one 
in  which  temperance  societies  have 
not  been  in   flourishing  operation. 
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In  fonr  of  the  academies  thos  visited, 
there  bad  previously  been  a  striking 
reform  in  bodily  regimen.  Th^re  is 
scarcely  a  town  in  which  an  impor- 
tant temperance  reformation  has  not 
preceded  the  revival  in  that  town; 
it  has  been  an  immediate  precursor 
in  some  places,  and  in  aD  an  efficient 
aid.  Nor  should  it  be  omitted,  that 
in  a  few  towns  of  which  we  have 
heard,  the  reform  in  religion  has  been 
confined  to  those  who  have  adopted 
the  reform  in  temperance.* 

Who  now  can  estimate  the  proba- 
ble effects  of  an  attention  to  all  the 
rules  of  health  ?  If  intemperance  in 
drinking  has  brought ''  more  dishonor 
on  the  cause  of  Christ  than  any  other 
crime  which  can  be  mentioned /*t 
who  can  doubt  the  pernicious  influ- 
ence of  intemperance  in  eating,  and 
of  every  sin  against  our  constitu- 
tions ?  True,  inattention  to  health, 
is  a  latent  cause :  and  was  not  the 
philosophical  speculation  of  Voltaire 
still  and  unrevealed,  but  was  it  not 
followed  by  the  turmoil  of  a  city  and 
the  roar  of  war?  Latent  as  this 
cause  is,  it  forms  an  outlet  for  many 
solemn  resolutions,  and  obstructs  the 
accomplishment  even  of  the  best  de- 
sires. Apparently  the  admission  of 
the  fabled  horse  within  the  walls  of 
Troy  was  harmless,  but  it  was  the 
means  of  opening  the  gates  of  the 
city,  and  introducing  the  torch  and 
sword  of  the  foe. 

We  are  prepared,  then,  for  our 
appeal  to  ministers  and  candidates 
for  the  ministry.  Here  are  the  ef- 
fects of  even  imperfect  temperance 
on  a  small  portion  of  our  community. 
Imagination  cannot  foresee  the  ef> 
fects  of  perfect  temperance^  still  less 
of  perfect  conformity  to  the  laws  of 
health,  on  our  whole  race.  And  the 
day  of  judgment  only  can  disclose 
the  tendency  of  ministerial  example 

•  We  rejoice  to  find  that  a  thoroufh  inTettigation 
of  thb  sobject  has  been  commeDced  oy  Rev.  Dr.  Ed- 
wards, of  Andover,  and  hope  that  all  who  hare  any 
Important  information  relating  to  it.  will  comply 
with  hifl  requett,  and  trammit  inch  information  to 
him. 

t  Rer.  Mr.  NettletOD%Lett«r,iowrted  in  Um  Spirit 
•ftfaaPiJcriow. 


to  promote  or  retard  this  conformity. 
We  askourpious  scholars,  not  merely 
that  they  endeavor  to  divert  into  the 
garden  of  the  Lord,  the  $15,000,060 
which  annually  flow  from  the  church 
to  be  wasted  on  fields  of  unhealthful 
produce;  not  merely  that  they  en- 
deavor to  save  our  country  from  its 
annual  expense  of  $200,000,000  for 
superfloous  and  injurious  food ;  not 
merely  that  they  attempt  to  diminish 
the    pauperism,    and   wretchedness, 
and  disease,  which  are  consequent 
upon   improper  regimen;  but  more 
especially  that  they  give  the  influence 
of  their  example  to  the  cause  of  re- 
vivals, of  the  gospel,  and  of  God.    We 
are  all  inundated  by  the  waters  of  a 
mighty  river; — ^let  us  labor  to  roll 
back  its  waters  and   raise  mounds 
and   dykes  about  them,  and   green 
pastures  will  smile  where  now  these 
waters  devastate,  and  trees  will  bud 
and  blossom  where  now  is  confusion 
and  waste. 

The  lecond  edition  of  Profestor  Hitchcock^  Lee- 
turei  lUM  many  ▼alaable  addilioni  and  improT*- 
menti.  The  following  if  an  analysis  of  the  Ad- 
dress delivered  at  Andorer.  Proportionf  a  char- 
acteristic of  nature.  Man  distinguished  for  a  vio- 
lation of  iu  laws.  Society  in  its  different  stages. 
The  physical  powers  disproportionably  cohiTated. 
The  preesBt  an  inteUectual  agei  The  sueoess  of 
Fastaloui  and  Fellenberg.  The  prasent  times  de- 
mand peonliar  physioal  cvItivatioD.  The  peooniafy 
demands  of  benevoleDce,  at  the  present  day,  call  fiir 
thorough,  systematio,  and  bodily  cultarCk  The  poor 
as  well  IS  the  rich  most  be  educated.  Plan  of  self- 
support.  Water  the  best  of  all  bereragss.  flow 
shall  we  change  our  dietetic  habits  ?  This  system 
of  diet  not  a  novel  ooOb  This  qrstem  more  promotive 
of  happiness  than  any  other.  Practical  adoption  of 
this  plan  of  self-support.  Efforts  for  simplifying  and 
diffusing  knowledge.  Painful  but  common  exampla. 
Longevity  of  ancient  philosophers.  Average  length 
of  lifb  among  learned  moderns.  Medium  longevity  of 
scholars  in  all  ages.  Exceptions.  A  feeble  consti- 
totioo  sometimes  fhvorable  to  literary  distinction. 
Invalids  should  not  be  discouraged.  Eminent  use- 
fulness peculiarly  dependent  on  physical  cultivation. 
Little  superstitious  reverence  for  ministers.  Minis- 
ters most  mingle  familiarly  with  their  parishioners. 
Ignoraaee  of  common  affairs  injures  a  olergyman*s 
useiVilness.  Mon  vigorous  bodily  health  needed  by 
ministers.  Physical  cohnie,  not  stimnburta,  shonM 
be  his  dependance.  John  Wesley.  Examples  of 
failure.  Effect  on  piety.  Waote  of  the  ehnreh. 
Motives  for  effort.  Seventy-six  pages  of  vainable 
Note!  ekie4fais  volume^— Eos. 
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HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  COI^LlEGES. 

By  B.  B.  Edwarda,  Jonior  Editor. 


HARVARD  COLLEGE. 

Thk  early  eettlere  of  New  England 
placed  a  high  estimate  upon  learning. 
In  regard  to  this  point  we  are  not 
accustomed,  perhaps,  to  give  them  the 
credit  which  they  deserved.  We  ad- 
mire their  simple,  fervent  piety,  their 
unimpeachable  integrity,  their  unshrink- 
ing self-denial ;  but  we  do  not  assign  to 
them  that  elevated  rank  in  mental  power, 
and  in  the  attainments  of  knowledge, 
to  which  they  were  fairly  entitled.  A 
great  proportion  of  the  ministers,  who 
came  with  the  first  emigrants,  were 
educated  at  the  English  Universitiea 
The  Rev.  John  Cotton,  of  Boston,  had 
been  Head  Lecturer  and  Dean  of  Eman- 
uel College,  Cambridge.  He  had  a  very 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  languages, 
and  was  able  to  converse  in  Hebrew 
and  Latin.  John  Norton,  first  of  Ipswich, 
then  of  Boston,  was  offered  a  fellowship 
at  Cambridge.  So  various  were  the  at- 
tainments of  John  Davenport,  of  New 
Haven,  that  he  was  called  the  univer- 
Mol  scholar,  Thomas  Hooker,  of  Hart- 
ford, the  light  of  the  tautem  churches^ 
had  been  advanced  to  a  fellowship  ia 
Cambridge.  Thomas  Thacher,  of  Wey- 
mouth, composed  an  Hebrew  Lexicon. 
Charles  Chauncy,  afterwards  Presi- 
dent of  Harvard  College,  was  Greek 
Professor  for  some  time,  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  Many  others  were 
signal  exampl^B  of  scholarship  and 
genius. 

Scarcely  had  they  arrived  in  this 
western  world  before  their  thoughts 
were  turned  to  the  establishment  of  a 
CoUe^.  Cotton  Mather  says,  ^that 
the  primitive  Christians  were  not  more 
pru^ntly  careful  to  settle  schools  for 
the  education  of  persons,  to  succeed 
the  more  immediately  inspired  minis- 
try of  the  apostles  and  such  as  had 
been  ordained  by  the  apostles,  than  the 
Christians,  in  the  most  early  times  of 
New  England  were  to  found  a  Col- 
Lxex,  wherein  a  succession  of  a  learned 
and  able  ministry  might  be  educated. 
And,  indeed,  thev  foresaw,  that  without 
such  a  provision  for  a  sufficient  ministry, 
the  churches  of  New  England  must 
have  soon  come  to  nothing ;  the  other 


hemisphere  of  the  world  would  never 
have  sent  us  over  men  enough  to  have 
answered  our  necessities ;  but  without 
a  nursery  for  such  men  among  our- 
selves, darkness  must  have  soon  cover- 
ed the  land,  and  gross  darkness  the 
people."  Increase  Mather  calls  the 
College  the  glory,  not  of  Cambridge 
only,  but  of  New  England.  "  The  ends 
for  which  our  fathers  did  chiefly  erect 
a  College  in  New  England,"  says  this 
eminent  man,  ^^were,  that  so  scholars 
might  there  be  educated  for  the  service 
of  Christ  and  his  churches,  in  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  and  that  they  might  be 
seasoned  in  their  tender  years  with 
such  principles  as  brought  tlieir  blessed 
progenitors  into  this  wilderness.  There 
is  no  one  thin^^  of  ^eater  concernment 
to  these  churches,  m  present  and  after- 
times,  than  the  prosperity  of  that  so- 
ciety. Thev  cannot  subngt  unthout  a 
College,  lliere  are  at  this  day  not 
above  two  or  three  churches  but  what 
are  supplied  from  thence.'** 

Of  a  complete  list  of  the  ministers  of 
New  England,  inserted  in  the  Ma^fnalia, 
containing  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
names,  one  hundred  and  seven  were 
graduated  at  Cambridge.  ^  At  the  time 
of  the  founding  of  Harvard  College 
there  were,  probably,  forty  or  fifty 
sons  of  the  University  of  Cambridge 
in  Old  England — one  for  every  300 
or  250  inhabitants,  dwelling  in  the  few 
villages  of  Massachusetts  and  Connec- 
ticut The  sons  of  Oxford  were  not 
few."t 

The  General  Court  held  in  Boston, 
advanced  four  hundred  pounds  to- 
wards the  establishment  of  a  College. 
This  was  more  than  the  whole  tax 
levied  on  the  colony,  at  that  time, 
in  a  single  year.  In  1637,  it  was  or- 
dered that  the  College  be  located  at 
Newtown.  In  May,  1638,  the  name  of 
the  town  was  changed  to  Cambridge. 
A  Committee,  consisting  of  Governor 
Winthrop,  Deputy  Governor  Dudley, 
Counsellors  Humphrey,  HarTackenden, 
Stoughton,  and  the  ministers  Cotton, 
Wilson,   Davenport,   Wells,  Shepard, 

•  8m  the  fifth  book  of  the  MagMlia. 
t  S»v«fe,  Nolt  vpon  WiaUu^ 
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and  Peters,  was  appointed  to  carry  the 
design  into  effect.  In  1636-7,  the  Rev. 
John  Harvard  came  to  Massachusetts, 
and  after  preaching  a  short  time  at 
Charlestown,  died  of  the  consumption 
in  1638.  He  lell  to  the  school  at  Cam- 
bridge a  bequest  of  £779  17«.  24.  In 
honor  of  this  munificent'  benefactor  the 
General  Court  gave  to  the  College  the 
name  of  Harvard^  Other  benefactors 
were  raised  up,  and  the  different  colo- 
nies sent  some  small  donations.  In  the 
mean  time  a  few  students  were  instruct- 
ed under  the  care  of  a  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Eaton,  who  was  at  length  dismisse4 
from  the  employment  on  account  of 
some  unjustifiable  severities,  which  he 
practised  towards  the  scholars.  In 
1640,  the  General  Court  granted  to  the 
College  the  income  of  the  Charlestown 
ferry.  In  the  same  year,  the  Rev. 
Henrt  Dunster  was  elected  Presi- 
dent Mr.  Dunster  was  the  minister 
of  Cambridge,  and  in  1648  entered  on 
his  duties  as  President  of  the  College, 
He  discharged  them  with  distinguished 
reputation  till  he  resigned  his  office  in 
1654,  on  account  of  a  change  of  his 
views  on  the  subject  of  baptism.  He 
was  remarkably  skilled  in  Hebrew,  and 
did  much  to  improve  the  New  England 
version  of  the  Psalms.  He  died  in 
1659.  A  charter  was  given  in  1650  by 
the  General  Court,  which  made  it  a 
corporate  bodv,  consisting  of  a  Presi- 
dent, two  Fellows,  and  a  Treasurer. 
The  Governor,  Deputy  Governor,  ail 
the  Magistrates,  and  the  Ministers  of 
Cambridge,  Boston,  Roxbury,  Dorches- 
ter, Chanestown,  and  Watertown,  were 
constituted  Visitors  or  Overseers.  Some 
valuable  donations  were  given  to  the 
College  by  its  friends  in  England, 
amonw  whom  were  Usher,  Richard  Bax- 
ter, Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  Sir  John  May- 
nard,  Hopkins,  &c.  Rev.  Theopbilus 
Gale  bequeathed  his  whole  library  to  it 
It  was  the  practice  at  morning  and 
evening  prayers  for  the  students  to  read 
out  of  the  Hebrew  into  Greek,  from  the 
Old  Testament,  and  from  English  into 
Greek,  in  the  New  Testament  The 
Fellows,  resident  in  the  place,  instruct- 
ed the  classes  in  Hebrew,  and  in  the 
arts  and  sciences.  Those,  who  were 
candidates  for  the  first  degree,  attended 
in  the  Hall,  for  certain  hours,  on  Mon- 
days, and  Tuesdays,  for  three  weeks,  in 
June,  so  that  all  who  pleased  might  ex- 
amine them  in  the  languages  and  sci- 
ences,    ^he  first  commencement  at 


Harvard  College  was  holden  on  tbe 
ninth  of  October,  1642,  when  nine  can* 
didates  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts.  Most  of  the  members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court  were  present,  and  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  students  dined 
at  the  "ordinary  commons."  "They 
w^re  youn^  men  of  good  hope,  and  per- 
formed their  parts  so  as  to  give  good 
proof  of  their  proficiency  in  the  tongues 
and  arts,*** 

After  the  resignation  of  President 
Dunster,  John  Amos  Commenicjs,  of 
Moravia,  distinguished  as  a  granuna- 
rian,  was  induced  to  accept  or  the  ap- 
pointment of  President,  but  afterwarda 
declined,  on  account  of  an  invitation  to 
take  charge  of  the  public  schools  of 
Sweden. 

On  the  second  of  November,  1654, 
the  Rev.  Charlss  Chauitct  was  chosen 
President  He  was  bom  in  Hertford- 
shire, Eng.,  in  1589,  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  in  which  he  was 
afterwards  chosen  Hebrew  and  then 
Greek  Professor,  preached  the  gospel, 
for  some  time,  at  Ware,  arrived  at 
Plymouth,  in  New  England,  January  1, 
16i38,  preached  a  short  time  in  that  town, 
removed  to  Scituate,  where  he  remain- 
ed for  twelve  years,  was  inaugurated 
at  Cambridge,  in  Nov.  1654,  died  in  the 
latter  part  of  1671.  He  was  a  most  in- 
defatigable student,  rising  at  4  o'clock 
the  year  round.  He  was  also  an  emin- 
ently pious  man.  It  was  his  practice 
to  devote  between  three  and  four  hours, 
every  day,  to  private  devotions,  and 
sometimes  he  spent  whole  nights  in 
prayer.  The  church  at  Cambridge,  of 
which  he  was  pastor,  after  he  had  been 
with  them  a  year  or  two,  kept  an  entire 
day  of  thafJcsgiving  to  God,  for  the 
mercy  of  enjoying  such  a  preacher. 
He  had  six  sons,  lul  educated  at  Har- 
vard, and  all  ministers  of  the  gospel. 

In  1659,  the  General  Court  ordered 
that  in  addition  to  the  income  of  Charles- 
town ferry,  there  should  be  annually 
levied  £100,  by  addition  to  the  country 
rate,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Fellows.  This  was  to  con- 
tinue during  the  pleasure  of  the  coun^ 

try.t 

On  the  13th  of  July,  1672,  Leonard 
Hoar,  M.  D.,  was  elected  President 
He  received  his  degree  at  Harvard,  in 
1650,  was  settled  in  the  ministry,  in 
Wensted,  Eng.;  in  1672,  returned  to 
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New  England.  He  remained  but  three 
years  in  hia  office  as  President.  He 
resigned  on  account  of  some  popular 
disturbances  in  the  College.  His  tal- 
ents were  respectable,  and  bis  piety 
exemplary.  He  died  on  the  28th  of 
Nov.  1675,  of  a  consumption,  and  was 
buried  at  Braintree.  In  1672,  the  Gen- 
eral Court  passed  a  new  act,  for  con- 
firming the  charter  of  the  College,  and 
for  encouraging  donations  to  the  insti- 
tution. The  fust  college  edifice  being 
small  and  decayed,  a  collection  was 
made,  this  year,  for  erecting  a  new 
building.  It  amounted  to  £1,^5  2«.  9d, 
In  Boston  were  collected  £800,  of  which 
£100  were  given  by  Sir  Thomas  Temple, 
**  as  true  a  gentleman,''  says  the  Mag- 
nalia,  **as  ever  sat  foot  on  the  American 
strand.*'*  The  town  of  Portsmouth, 
** which  was  now  become  the  richest" 
in  New  Hampshire,  made  a  subscription 
of  £60  per  annum,  for  seven  years. 
Dover  gave  £32,  and  Exeter  £10.t 

After  the  resiguation  of  Dr.  Hoar, 
the  Rev.  Urllh  Oakes  performed  the 
duties  of  President  pro  tempore,  till 
February  2,  1679,  when  he  was  for- 
mally chosen.     He  was  a  native  of 
England,  and  bom  about  the  year  1631. 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard,  in  1649. 
After  taking  his  degrees,  he  went  to 
England,  and  was  settled  in  the  minis- 
try at  Tichfield.    Such  was  his  celeb- 
rity for  ministerial  qualifications,  learn- 
ing, and  piety,  that  on  the  decease  of 
Mr.  Mitchel,  the  church  and  socieW,  at 
Cambridge,  sent  a  messenger  to  Eng- 
land to  invite  him  to  their   pastoral 
charge.    He  was  a  man  of  extensive 
erudition  and  of  distinguished  useful- 
ness.   Dr.  I.  Mather  says  that  he  was 
^  one  of  the  greatest  lights  which  ever 
shone  in  this  part  of  Uie  world."    A 
new  brick  edifice  was  so  nearly  com- 
pleted in  1677,  that  the  public  exer- 
cises of  the  commencement  were  per- 
formed in  it.    At  the  time  of  the  death 
of  President  Oakes  about  240  individu- 
als had  been  educated  in  the  College, 
the  largest  class  was   that  of  1661, 
twelve  m  number. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Oakes,  Dr.  In- 
crease Mather  was  chosen,  but  his 
church  refused  to  dismiss  him.  On 
the  12th  of  August,  16a3,  the  Rev. 
John  Roocrs  was  inaugurated  Presi- 
dent. He  died  on  the  second  of  July, 
1684.    He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Na- 
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thaniel  Rogers,  of  Ipswich ;  **  and  he 
was  himself  a  preacher  at  Ipswich,  till  his 
disposition  for  medicinal  studies  caused 
him  to  abate  of  his  labors  in  the  pulpit. 
He  was  one  of  so  sweet  a  temper,  that 
the  title  ofddicia  humaiuB  generis  might 
have  on  that  score  been  given  him ;  and 
his  real  piety,  set  off  with  the  accom- 
plishments of  a  gentleman,  as  a  gem 
set  in  gold."* 

By  an  unanimous  choice.  Dr.  In- 
crease Mather  was  again  elected, 
and  without  leaving  his  house  or  church 
in  Boston,  he  managed  the  general  in- 
terests of  the  College,  presided  at  the 
weekly  disputations,  at  the  commence- 
ments, and  often  preached  at  Cambridge. 
In  1692,  Dr.  Mather  returned  from  a 
mission  to  England,  which  had  been 
undertaken  partly  for  the  colony  and 
partly  for  the  College.  In  the  charter, 
which  he  obtained  for  the  colony,  per- 
mission was  given  to  confer  more  ample 
privileges  on  the  College.  Among  its 
new  powers  was  the  one  to  confer  such 
degrees  as  were  sfiven  by  the  Universi- 
ties in  Europe.  None  higher  than  that 
of  Master  of  Arts,  had  been  previously 
conferred.  The  President,  himself,  was 
the  only  individual,  who  received  the 
degree  of  D.  D.,  under  this  charter. 
Before  the  expiration  of  three  years  the 
act  of  incorporation  was  disallowed. 
Dr.  Mather  was  bom  in  Dorchester,  in 
June,  1639.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
College  in  1656,  settled  in  the  North 
Church,  in  Boston,  in  1664,  and  con- 
tinued there  in  the  labors  of  the  minis* 
try,  till  his  death  in  1723.  He  had 
ffreat  reputation  for  talents  and  piety. 
He  was  a  most  indefatigable  student, 
and  published  a  large  number  of  useful 
works.  He  resigned  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent in  1701,  on  account  of  an  act  of 
the  General  Court,  requiring  the  Presi- 
dent to  reside  at  Cambridge.f 

In  1698,  an  additional  college  edifice 
was  erected  at  Cambridge,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Lieut.  Gov.  Stoughton,  and 
named  Stoughton  Hall. 

In  1701,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Willaru, 
pastor  of  the  Old  South   Church   in 

•  Magnftlia,  Book  iv.  13. 

t  In  a  letter  which  this  venerable  man  addresMd 
to  the  ttudents  at  Cambridge,  he  aaya, "  Do  not  think 
it  is  enough,  if  you  be  orthodox,  in  the  fundaroennta) 
point*  of  religion.  It  was  not,  I  ean  aMure  jrou,  on 
any  such  aeeoant  that  voar  fathers  followed  Christ 
into  this  wilderness,  wnen  it  was  a  land  not  town. 
If  TOO  degensrate  from  the  order  of  the  gospel,  ea 
well  as  from  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  you  will  justly 
merit  tbo  name  of  apostates  and  of  degeoeiat* 
plants,** 
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Boston,  was  chosen  Vice  President  of 
Harvard  College,  and  discharged  the 
duties  of  the  Presidency,  from  the  death 
of  Dr.  Mather,  till  a  little  before  his 
own  decease,  in  1707,  still  continuing 
his  ministerial  labors  in  Boston.  Mr. 
Willard  was  a  native  of  the  colony,  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1659,  settled 
Rt  Groton  about  twelve  years  in  the 
ministry,  and  thence  removed  to  be  col- 
league pastor  with  Mr.  Thomas  Thacher, 
in  the  Old  South  Church  in  1678.  He 
was  a  great  proficient  in  theology,  and 
published  a  volume  of  914  pages,  which 
was  the  first  body  of  divinity,  and  the 
first  folio,  ever  printed  in  this  country.* 

Various  provincial  acts  had  been  pas- 
sed since  the  Revolution  of  William 
and  Mary,  for  enlarging  the  privileges 
of  Harvard  CoUege ;  but  they  were  dis- 
allowed in  England.  All  hope  of  a  new 
foundation  being  relinquished,  the  old 
charter  was  resorted  to  in  1707,  and 
observed  till  the  revolutionaiy  war. 
The  reason  assigned  for  these  failures 
is,  tliat  Sir  Henry  Ashurst  refused  to 
allow  a  clause  in  the  charter,  for  a  visi- 
tation by  the  king,  or  his  governor.f 

Mr.  Willard  was  succeeded  by  Jomn 
Levehett,  F.  R.  S.  He  was  a  grand- 
eon  of  Gov.  John  Leverett,  and  was 
born  in  Boston.  He  was  first  a  nem- 
ber  of  the  Assembly,  of  which  he  was 
often  chosen  speaker,  then  in  his  Majes- 
ty's Council,  and  at  length,  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  He  was  endowed 
witli  talents  of  a  very  superior  order, 
equally  distinguished  for  his  learning, 
sound  judgment,  uprightness,  know- 
ledge of  theology,  and  unaffected  piety. 
He  entered  on  the  Presidency  in  Jan. 
1708,  and  retained  the  office  till  his 
death  on  the  third  of  May,  1724.  In 
1720,  Massachusetts  Hall,  a  college 
edifice,  was  built  by  the  Legislature. 

In  1722,  a  Professorship  of  Divinity 
was  founded  at  Harvard  College,  by 
Thomas  Hollis,  a  merchant  of  London. 
Edward  Wiggleaworth  was  elected  the 
first  Professor.  Provision  was  now  also 
made  by  Mr.  Hollis,  for  an  annual  bounty 
of  £10  apiece  to  "  several  pious  young 
students  devoted  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry."!    Mr.  Hollis,  in  1726,  found- 

•  Rev.  Dr.  VViRner*B  Historical  SerraoM,  p.  13. 
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X  Mr.  Holiit,  afUir  consultation  with  teTera)  re** 
pactable  distonting  ministers,  some  of  whom  were 
educated  at  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Ley- 
den,  established  certain  rules,  relating  to  his  Profee- 
•or  of  Divinity  ;  which,  among  other  things,  required 
*  that  the  Professor  be  a  Master  of  Arts,  and  in  com- 
nmnioo  with  tome  Christiao  ofaurch,  of  one  of  thrw 


ed  a  Profbeaonhip  of  Mathcsaatics,  and 
sent  over  rales  in  regard  to  it,  as  he 
had  done,  in  reference  to  the  Profeasor- 
ship  of  Divinity.  He  was  bom  ia  1659, 
and  died  in  1731,  highly  respected  %a  a 
merchant  and  a  Christian.  He  also 
presented  to  the  College  a  philosophi- 
cal apparatus,  and  many  valuable  books. 
His  nephew,  Thomas  Hollis,  who  died 
in  1774,  presented  benefactions  to  the 
library  amounting  to  £1,400. 

In  1725,  Rev.  BKfUAiiuf  Wads- 
worth  was  elected  President  of  Har- 
vard CoUege.  He  was  bom  in  MiltOB, 
in  1669,  graduated  at  Harvard,  in  1690, 
ordained  pastor  of  the  First  Chiuch  in 
Boston,  in  1696.  His  mind  was  marked 
by  strength,  more  than  by  brilliancy, 
iiis  style  of  preaching  was  grav^.  Hla 
learning  was  considerable,  and  his  piety 
exemplaij.    He  died  in  1737.* 

Rev.  £dwaiu>  Hoz.tokb  succeeded 
to  the  Presidency  in  1737.    He  was  a 
native  of  Boston,  was  descended  fron 
an  ancient  family  in  England^  graduated 
at  Harvard  in    1705,  and  afterwards- 
settled  in  the  mimstry  in  Marblehead. 
He  was  eraiaent  for  his  knowledge  c^ 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy. 
In  attendance  on  the    duties  of  the 
Presidency,  he  was  remarkably  distin- 
ffiiLsbed  for  punctuality  and  exactness. 
Pro£  Sewall  says  ^that  he  shone  in 
the  whole  eirele  of  the  scieaces,  but 
was  especially  eminent  in  Mathematics^ 
Philosophy,  and  Latin."    Dr.  Ezekiel 
Hersey,  of  Hingham^  who  died  in  1770, 
bequeathed  £1,000  towards  founding  a 
Professorship  of  Anatomy  and  Snrgeiy : 
Ms  widow  gave  the  same  sura  for  the 
same  purpose ;   and  his  brother,   Dr. 
Abner  Heniey,   of  Barnstable,  £500, 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  Profes- 
sorship of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Physic. 

In  1764,  a  new  edifice  was  built  in 
Cambridge,  and  aamed  HoUia  Hail. 
Soon  after.  Harvard  Hall  was  burnt. 
It  contained  the  library  of  the  College, 

denominationB, Congregational,  Presbyterian,  or  Bap- 
tist ;  that  his  province  be  to  instiuet  the  stttdents  » 
the  several  parts  of  theology,  by  reading  a  sjiatem  of 
positive,  and  a  coarse  of  controversial  diviiiity,  be- 
ginning always  with  a' short  prayer;  that  the  Pro- 
feasor  read  poblicly  onco  a  week  upon  divinity*  •i^'' 
positive,  or  controversial,  or  casaistical ;  andasoftea 
upon  church  history,  critical  exposition  of  the  Scrip- 
tare^  er  Jewish  antiquitiee,  a«  the  Corporarion,  with 
the  approbation  of  tlia  Overseers,  shali  jud^  fit }  juid 
the  person  chosen  from  time  to  time  tu  be  a  Profes- 
sor, be  a  man  of  solid  learning  in  divinttT,  of  sound 
or  Orthodox  prinoiplea,  one  who  if  weU  giAod  to 
teach,  of  a  sober  and  pious  life,  and  of  a  grave  coo- 
▼ersatlon."— JSbf««s»  .(f wnals,  i.  599. 
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ooomsting  of  5^680  volmms&j  and  a  val- 
wable  pihtloBophical  apparatus,  wbich 
were  consmned.  In  Ma  emergency^ 
among  other  donations,  the  €^neral 
Asdembfy  of  New  Hampshire  granted 
£300  sterling.  HoUis  Hall  was  built 
at  the  expense  of  the  government  of  the 
State.  A  ProlessorBhip  of  Hebrew  was 
founded  in  1765,  by  a  donation  of 
£1,000  from  Thomas  Hancock,  Esq.  of 
Boston.  Edward  WigglesworUi,  D.  D. 
a  distinguished  Professor  of  Divinity, 
died  this  year.  He  was  the  ^rst  on  the 
HoUis  foimdation. 

In  March,  1770,  Samucl  Locke,  D.  D. 
was  advanced  to  the  Presidency,  and 
continued  in  the  office  till  his  resigna- 
tion in  1773.  He  graduated  at  the  Col- 
lege in  1755,  and  two  years  after  settled 
in  the  ministry  at  Sherborne.  He  was 
an  accomplished  preacher. 

SAMUfiii  liAZfOBON,  B.  D.  the  next 
President,  was  a  native  of  Boston,  and 
was  gradaated  in  1740  at  Harvard.  In 
1747,  he  was  settled  in  the  ministry  at 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  where  he  remained 
till  his  appointment  to  the  Presidency 
in  1774.  A  Want  of  dignity  and  energy 
rendered  him  unpoputer.  In  1780  he 
resigned,  and  became  a  highly  useful 
minister  at  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H.  He 
died,  Nov.  27, 1797.  In  1732,  Nicholas 
Boylston,  Esq.  of  Boston,  bequeathed 
£1,500  to  found  a  Professorship  of 
Rhetoric  and  Oratory.  In  considera- 
tion of  the  dark  aspect  of  public  afihirs, 
the  Corporation  of  Harvard  College 
voted,  in  1774^  that  there  be  no  pubHc 
commencement  this  year;  the  candi- 
dates received  their  degrees  in  a  gen- 
eral d^loma. 

In  1781,  Joseph  Wii.i.ARn,  D.  D. 
LL.  D.,  succeeded  to  the  presidential 
chair.  He  was  bom  in  Biddeford,  Me. 
in  Dec.  1738,  graduated  at  Harvaord  in 
1765,  in  1766  choseh  a  Tutor,  and  held 
the  office  till  1772,  when  he  was  settled 
in  the  ministry  at  Beverly,  Mass.  He 
died  in  Sept.  1804.  He  was  a  distin- 
guished man,  and  performed  his  duties 
with  great  propriety.  He  was  pre- 
eminently skilled  in  Greek  literature. 
He  was  a  great  grandson  of  the  former 
President,  Samuel  Willard.  A  medical 
institution  was  established  in  1782,  in 
connection  with  the  College,  and  three 
Pro^sssors  appointed.  On  the  14th  of 
February,  1805,  the  Rev.  Henry  Ware 
was  elected  Hollis  Professor  of  Divini- 
ty. The  Rev.  Dr.  Morse  and  others 
strenuouflly  opposed  his  election,  on 


the  ground  that  his  religious  belief  was 
not  in  conformity  to  the  statutes  of  the 
founder.  The  Corporation  was  at  one 
time  equally  divided  between  two  can- 
didates. It  consisted  of  six  members. 
The  question  was  determined  by  the 
chan^  of  an  individual  vote.  In  the 
Board  of  Overseers,  the  vote  was  thirty- 
three  in  favor  of  Mr.  Ware,  and  twenty- 
three  in  opposition. 

in  May,  1806,  Savuel  WxancR, 
D.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
College,  was  inaugurated  President 
He  devoted  himself  with  great  assiduity 
to  the  duties  of  his  station.  He  was  an 
eminent  mathematician.  He  published 
a  very  good  work  on  the  subject  of 
Mathematics,  which  has  been  a  text 
book  in  many  seminaries.  He  was  a 
native  of  Byfield,  Mass.  He  died  sud- 
denly, July  17th,  1810. 

In  1809,  an  act  was  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts  to  alter 
and  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  Board 
of  Overseers,  &c.  of  Harvard  College. 
In  the  Constitution  of  1780,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  the  Governor,  Lieut  Gover- 
nor, Council  and  Senate,  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  College,  and  the  Ministers 
of  the  Congregational  Churches  in 
Cambridge,  Watertown,  Boston,  Dor- 
chester, Roxbury,  and  Charlestown, 
should  constitute  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers. This  was  in  substance  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1642. 
The  government  of  the  College,  as  it 
now  exists,  is  as  follows.  The  Corpo- 
ration consists  of  six  members ;  it  in- 
vests the  revenues,  protects  the  proper- 
ty, and  has  the  immediate  charge  of  the 
interests  of  the  College ;  it  appoints  the 
officers  of  instruction,  &-C.  Subject, 
however,  in  all  these  appointments  to 
the  approbation,  or  disapprobation,  of 
the  Board  of  Overseers.  The  Board  of 
Overaeera  is  composed  of  the  Governor, 
Lieutenant  Governor,  Council,  Senate, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, President  of  the  College,  together 
with  fifteen  Ministers  of  Congregational 
churches,  and  fifteen  laymen,  all  inhabi- 
tants of  the  State,  elected  and  to  be 
elected  as  vacancies  occur,  by  the  Board 
itself.  The  fiiU  Board  consists  of  nearly 
70  members,  of  whom  46  are  annually 
chosen  into  the  civil  offices  of  the  State.* 

In  1810,  the  Rev.  John  T.  KiRKLAifo, 
D.  D.  LL.  D.,  was  inducted  into  the 
office  of  President    He  resigned  in 

*  See  Report  ouuIa  to  the  State  CoDveBtioii,  Jut- 
nary  4, 1881. 
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1828.  In  1829,  Hon.  Josiar  Quinct, 
LL.  D.,  formerly  Mayor  of  Boston,  was 
appointed  to  the  office. 

The  following  are  the  principal  do- 
nations, &.C.  which  have  been  made  to 
the  University  by  the  State.  The  colo- 
ny gave  for  the  first  endowment  in  1638, 
£400.  In  1640,  the  Charles  River  fer- 
ry, yielding  for  a  number  of  years,  £12 
annually.  In  1786,  it  had  become  so 
important  that  the  proprietors  of  the 
bridge  became  bound,  in  their  charter, 
to  pay  the  College  £200  annually.  Two 
other  bridges  over  the  same  river  pay 
each  £100  annually.  In  early  times 
the  General  Court  of  the  colony  was  in 
the  habit  of  making  annual  grants,  to 
assist  the  College  in  various  ways. 
This  practice  was  long  continued,  and 
did  not  entirely  cease,  till  after  the 
revolution.  From  lands  in  Maine,  iftout 
$15,000  were  realized.  Massachusetts 
Hall  was  built  by  the  province  in  1723 ; 
Hollis  Hall,  in  1763 ;  Harvard  Hall  re- 
built,  in  1765.  Holworthy  Hall,  and 
Stoughton  Hall,  were  built  principally 
by  tlie  proceeds  of  lotteries,  authorized 
by  the  Legislature.    In  1814,  the  Le- 

fislature  granted  it  from  the  tax  on 
anks,  $10,000  a  year,  for  ten  years. 
In  1821,  the  amount  of  all  the  personal 
property,  holden  by  the  College,  and 
yielding  an  income,  was  about  $300,000, 
of  which  more  than  $200,000,  were  given 
by  individuals,  for  specific  purposes. 
The  income  of  Harvard  College,  for 
the  year  ending  Aug.  31,  18^,  was 
$44,159  87 ;  the  expenses  of  all  kinds, 
$41,361  88.  Of  the  income,  about 
$23,000  was  received  firom  the  term 
bills.  Of  the  expenses,  $21,000  were 
for  salaries.  The  income  and  expen- 
diture of  the  year  ending  Aug.  31, 
1830,  was  estimated,  at  an  advance  of 
two  or  three  thousand  dollars,  over 
those  of  the  preceding.  The  college 
library  is  the  larfi^est  and  most  valua- 
ble in  the  United  States,  the  whole 
number  of  books  is  about  35,000 ;  which, 
with  the  books  in  the  social  libraries  of 
the  students,  will  make  about  forty 
thousand  volumes  in  all.  Mr.  Thorn- 
dike,  of  Boston,  presented  about  3,000 
volumes  of  rare  and  valuable  books, 
which  had  been  collected  by  Professor 
Ebeling,  of  Hamburg. 

The  whole  number,  who  have  been 
educated  at  the  College,  is  five  thousand 
six  hundred  and  twenty-one,  of  whom 
thirteen  hundred  and  twelve  were  or 
are  ministers.     Of  the  2^10  alumni 


living,  302  are  ministers.  The  inttita- 
tion  IS,  perhaps,  nearly,  in  tlve  European 
sense,  an  University ;  law,  medical,  and 
theological  schools  existing  in  connec- 
tion with  it  By  two  acts  of  the  Board 
of  Overseers,  the  last  passed  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1831,  after  considerable  opposi- 
tion, the  theological  school  was  placed 
in  more  direct  connection  with  the 
College. 


WILLIAM  AND  MARY  COLLEGE. 

This  is  the  second  Collep^iate  Insti- 
tution established  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  situated  in  Williamsburg,  a  borough, 
in  James  City  County,  Va.,  between 
two  rivulets,  one  of  which  fiows  into 
York,  the  other  into  James  river,  twelve 
miles  west  of  Yorktown,  and  fifty-five 
miles  southeast  of  Richmond.  Wil- 
liamsburg was  formerly  the  metropolis 
of  the  State,  and  contains  several  pub- 
lic buildings. 

In  the  year  1662,  the  Assembly  of 
Virginia  passed  an  act  to  make  pro- 
vision for  a  College.  After  premisingr 
the  want  of  able  and  faithful  ministers, 
and  the  improbability  of  a  constant  sup- 
ply from  the  parent  country,  the  act 
declares,  "  That  for  the  advancement  of 
learning,  education  of  youth,  supply  of 
the  ministry,  and  promotion  of  piety, 
there  be  land  taken  up,  and  purchased 
for  a  College  and  Free  School;  and, 
that  with  all  convenient  speed,  there  be 
buildings  erected  upon  it  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  students  and  scholars.^ 
The  preamble  has  the  foUowing  lan- 
guage ;  **The  want  of  able  and  faithftil 
ministers  in  this  country,  deprives  \m 
of  those  great  blessings  and  mercies 
that  always  attend  upon  the  service 
of  God,"  &c. 

In  1691,  the  Assembly  solicited  a 
charter  from  the  crown,  for  establishing 
a  College.  Francis  Nicholson,  LieuL 
Governor,  under  Lord  Effingham,  great- 
ly encouraged  the  project.  The  sub- 
scription of  Nicholson,  the  Council,  and 
several  merchants  of  London,  amounted 
to  about  £2,500.  An  Assembly  which 
was  now  called,  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  College,  prepared  an  address  ta 
King  William  and  Queen  Mary  in  its 
behalf,  and  sent  the  Rev.  James  Blair 
as  their  agent  to  England,  to  solicit  a 
charter  for  it  It  was  proposed  that 
Languages,  Divinity,  and  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, should  be  taught  in  the  Col- 
lege.   The  Assembly  presented  £300 
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9M  a  testmiony  of  their  re^rard,  to  Mr. 
Nicholson,  ooe  half  of  which  he  gave 
to  the  College.  The  charter  waa  grant- 
ed by  their  Mfyesties,  with  complete 
powers  and  privileges.  They  gave  to- 
wards its  founding  and  endowment, 
£1,985  14«.  10<L ;  20,000  acres  of  land, 
the  revenue  of  one  penny  o^  a  pound 
of  the  tobacco,  exported  to  the  planta- 
tions, fropa  ViFginia  and  Maryland,  the 
surveyor  general's  place,  and  a  repre- 
sentation m  the  Assembly.  The  As- 
sembly added  a  duty  on  skins  and  furs 
pzported,  worth  £100  a  year.  The  Col- 
lege was  to  be  called  William  and 
Mary,  to  consist  of  a  President,  six 
Masters  or  Professors,  and  100  scholars, 
more  or  less,  to  enjoy  annuities  of 
£2,000  per  annum,  for  building  a  Col- 
lege, and  to  hold  real  estate  to  the 
value  of  £2,000  a  year,  and  no  more. 

Beverly,  in  his  history  of  Virginia, 
says,  *^That  it  was  a  great  satisfaction 
to  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  to  see 
such  a  nursery  of  religion  founded  in 
that  new  world ;  especially  for  that  it 
was  begun  in  an  Episcopal  way,  and 
carried  on  wholly  by  zealous  conformists 
to  the  Church  of  England.  In  Gov- 
ernor Nicholson's  time,  two  sides  of  a 
quadrangle  were  finished,  affording  ac- 
commodations to  the  Professors,  schol- 
ars, &c.  During  the  administration  of 
Gov.  Nott,  it  was  burnt  to  the  ground, 
and  was  not  rebuilt  till  about  1720.  It 
seems  that  it  was  one  of  the  principal 
designs  of  the  founders  to  provide  in- 
struction for  the  Indians.  Hon.  Robert 
Boyle,  one  of  the  Governors,  gave  large 
sums  of  money  for  this  purpose.  He 
was  very  zealous  in  this  work,  sending 
400  miles  to  collect  Indian  children, 
'*  first  establishing  a  school,  on  the  fron- 
tiers convenient  to  the  Indians,  that 
they  might  often  see  tlieir  children  un- 
der the  first  management,  where  they 
learnt  to  rsad,  paying  £500  per  annum 
out  of  his  own  pocket  to  tiie  school- 
master there,  after  which  they  were 
brought  to  the  College,"  &c.* 

Pres.  Blair  was  a  native  of  Scotland, 
and  was  sent  out  to  Virginia  in  1685, 
as  a  missionary,  by  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don. The  College  owed  its  foundation 
very  much  to  his  influence.  He  was 
President  of  the  Council  of  Virginia. 
After  presiding  over  the  CollegCj  for 
nearly  fifty  years,  in  the  most  exem- 
plary manner,  he  died  in  a  good  old 
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affe,  in  1743.  In  1718,  the  Assembly 
of  the  State  granted  £1,000  from  the 
public  funds  for  maintaining  and  edu- 
cating scholars  at  the  College. 

The  charter  given  by  William  and 
Mary  is  the  one  under  which  the  Col- 
lege is  now  governed.  We  have  not  a 
complete  list  of  the  Presidents,  who 
have  succeeded  Mr.  Blair.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam H.  WiLMER,  and  Mr.  Jakes  A. 
Smith  are  among  the  number  of  his 
successors.  Rev.  Adam  Empie,  D.  D., 
is  now  President.  The  College  has 
experienced  times  of  depression,  but 
we  believe  it  is  now  in  a  flourishing 
state.  The  productive  funds  amount 
to  about  $120,000,  a  sum  not  sufficient 
for  its  full  endowment  No  complete 
list  of  the  graduates  has  ever  been 
published.  A  greater  part  of  the  stu- 
dents have  gone  through  one  course, 
without  applying  for  a  degree,  which 
is  given  only  to  those  who  apply  and 
are  found  qualified.  Until  recently  a 
large  number  of  the  distinguished  men 
of  Uie  State,  were  educated  at  William 
and  Mary,  and  some  from  the  adjoining 
States.  The  aggregate  number  of  stu- 
dents is  about  one  hundred ;  forty  in  the 
department  of  ancient  languages,  sixty 
in  that  of  the  modern.  The  number  of 
academic  instructers  is  seven.  The 
number  of  volumes  in  the  various  libra- 
ries, is  about  4,200.  The  Law  School, 
in  connection,  has  a  few  students. 

YALE  COLLEGE. 

Every  towq  in  Connecticut,  consist- 
ing of  fifty  families,  was  obliged  by  thp 
laws,  to  maintain  a  good  school,  in 
which  reading  and  writing  should  be 
taught;  and  in  every  county  town,  a 
good  grammar  school  was  instituted. 
Large  tracts  of  land  were  given  and 
appropriate4  by  the  Legislature,  to  af- 
ford them  a  permanent  support.  As 
the  colonies  of  Connecticut  and  New 
Haven  were  not  able,  of  themselves,  at 
first,  to  erect  a  College,  they  united 
with  Massachusetts,  and  contributed  to 
the  support  of  that  at  Cambridge.  Fre- 
quent contributions  were  made  for  that 
purpose,  and  money  was  paid  from  the 
public  treasury.  , 

The  colony  of  New  JIaven  early  at- 
tempted to  found  a  College.  A  propo- 
sal was  made  to  this  effect  to  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  in  1654.  The  next  year,  it 
appeared  Uiat  New  Haven  had  made  a 
doAal^oo  of  £3^,  ^ad  Milford  ^100  to 
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promote  the  design.  'Mr.  Davenport 
wrote  to  Gov.  Hopkins,  then  in  Eng- 
land, and  solicited  his  assistance.  Soon 
after,  the  people  of  New  Haven  gave 
some  lands  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
object  It  was  ordered  that  £40  ehoald 
be  annually  paid  from  the  public  trea- 
sury for  its  support ;  £100  were  given 
to  purchase  books.  Mr.  Hopkins,  dying 
soon  after,  left  £1,000  for  the  support 
of  Grammar  Schools  at  Hartford  and 
New  Haven.  In  1660,  the  donation  of 
Gov.  Hopkins  having  come  into  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Davenport,  he  sur- 
rendered it  into  the  hands  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  for  the  purpose  of  founding 
a  College.  The  Court  accepted  the 
donation,  gave  £100  from  the  trea- 
sury, &c.  for  the  same  object.  They 
also  ordained  that  both  the  Grammar 
School  and  College  should  be  estab- 
lished at  New  Haven.  But  both  were 
of  short  continuance.  The  school  af- 
terwards revived,  and  continues  to  tlie 
present  day. 

In  1698,  on  account  of  an  increasing 
demand  for  educated  and  pious  minis- 
ters, a  number  of  individuals  conceived 
the  desifipn  of  making  another  attempt 
to  found  a  College.     In  planning  the 
measures,  and  in  carrying  them  into 
execution,    the   Rev.  James  Pierpont 
of  New  Haven,    Samuel   Andrew  of 
Milford,  and  Noadiah  Russell  of  Mid- 
dletown,  were  tlie  most  efficient    The 
object  was  made  known  and  canvassed, 
in  various  quarters.    In  1699,  the  three 
gentlemen    above    named,    and    Rev. 
Messrs,  James  Noyes  of  Stonington, 
Thos.  Buckingham  of  Saybrook,  Sam- 
uel Mather  of  Windsor,  Timothy  Wood- 
bridge  of  Hartford,  Joseph  Webb  of 
Faiileld,  Israel  Chauncy  of  Stratford, 
and  Abraham  Pierson  of  Killingworth, 
were  named  trustees.    In  1700,  these 
gentlemen  convened  at  New  Haven, 
and  formed  themselves  into  a  society, 
to  consist  of  eleven  ministers,  and  de- 
termined to  found  a  College.     They 
had  another  meeting  at  Branford,  the 
same  year,  and  established  the  College 
in  this  manner.    Each  gentleman  gave 
a  number  of  books,  and  laying  them  on 
tt  table,  pronounced  words  to  this  effect, 
"  I  give  these  books  for  the  founding,  a 
College  in  this  colony."      About  40 
volumes  were  given.     Various  other 
donations  in  books  and  money  were 
soon  after  added.    In  1700,  a  petition, 
drawn  up  by  Judge  Sewall,  and  Mr. 
Addington  of  Boston,  and  signed  by  a 
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large  number  of  ministers  and  others, 
was  presented  to  the  Legislature  for  an 
act  of  incorporation.  The  petition  re- 
presented, that  the  measure  originated 
from  a  sincere  desire  *'  to  uphold  the 
Protestant  religion,  by  means  of  a  suc- 
cession of  learned  and  orthodox  men/* 
&c.  To  facilitate  the  desi^,  the 
Hon.  James  Fitch  of  Norwich,  gave  a 
tract  of  land  in  Killingly,  of  600  acres, 
and  all  the  glass  and  nuls,  which  should 
be  sufficient  to  buUd  a  college  house 
and  hall.  The  General  Assembly  in 
October,  1701,  incorporated  the  trustees 
nominated,  granting  them  a  charter, 
with  all  necessary  powers  and  privi- 
leges. The  charter  ordained  that  the 
corporation  should  consist  of  ministers 
only,  and  that  none  should  be  chosen 
trustees  under  the  age  of  forty  years. 
The  Assembly  made  them  an  annual 
grant  of  forty  pounds  sterling. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  corporation 
was  at  Saybrook,  Nov.  11,  1701.  Rev. 
Abraham  Pierson  of  Killingworth, 
was  chosen  rector,  and  Rev.  Samuel 
Russel  was  chosen  a  trustee  to  com- 
plete the  number.  The  rector  was 
ordered,  among  other  things, "  toj?round 
the  students  well  in  theoretical  £vinity, 
to  take  effectual  care  that  the  students 
be  weekly  caused  to  recite,  memoriter, 
the  Assembly's  Catechism,  Ames's  The- 
ological Theses,  Ames's  Cases  of  Con- 
science," &c.  "  and  in  all  ways  to  make 
it  his  endeavor  to  promote  the  power  and 
purity  of  religion,  and  the  best  edifica- 
tion of  lliese  New  England  churches.'* 

For  the  present  the  trustees  decided 
that  the  College  should  be  established 
at  Saybrook,  and  that  Mr.  Pierson 
should  remove,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
ftom  Killingworth.  But  this  was  not 
effected.  The  people  of  Mr.  P.'s  con- 
gregation were  entirely  opposed  to  it, 
and  the  students  continued  at  Killing- 
worth,  during  his  life.  Eight  students 
were  admitted  into  various  classes. 
The  first  commencement  was  at  Say- 
brook, Sept  13, 1702.  To  avoid  charge, 
the  commencements  were  for  several 
years  private.  In  1703,  there  was  a 
general  contribution,  throughout  the 
colony,  to  build  a  college  house. 

Mr.  Pierson  was  educated  at  Har- 
vard, where  he  obtained  his  degree  in 
1668.  He  was  highly  respected  for 
abilities  and  piety.  He  wrote  a  system 
of  Natural  Philosophy,  which  wte  for  a 
long  time  studied  in  college.  He  died 
in  1707.    After  his  deatii,  the  condition 
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of  the  College  was  fiir  from  being  pros- 
perous. The  senior  class  were  at  Mil- 
ford,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Andrew, 
the  rector  pro  tempore ;  and  the  other 
classes  were  at  Saybrook,  under  the 
instruction  of  two  tutors.  From  the 
beginning  there  had  been  a  disagree- 
ment in  regard  to  the  place  where  the 
College  should  be  fixed.  Warm  par- 
ties were  created  in  the  colony.  A 
division  of  opinion  existed  among  the 
trustees.  The  scholars,  in  the  mean 
time,  became  very  disorderly  and  dis- 
contented. A  large  number  repaired 
to  Wethersfield,  and  put  themselves 
under  the  care  of  Rev.  Elisha  Williams. 
Some  went  to  other  places,  and  a  part 
remained  at  Saybrobk.  Soon  afler, 
considerable  sums  were  subscribed,  for 
the  building  of  a  College,  in  different 
places*  £700  sterling,  were  subscribed 
for  fixing  it  at  New  Haven,  £400  for 
Saybrook,  &c.  On  the  17th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1716,  the  trustees  voted  to  estab- 
lish the  College  at  New  Haven.  Most 
of  the  students  resorted  there  soon 
after.  Mr.  Andrew  was  continued  rec- 
tor pro  tempore.  The  first  commence- 
ment at  'New  Haven  was  in  1717. 
Four  individuals  were  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  num- 
ber of  students  was  thirty-one.  In  the 
same  year  £100  were  given  by  the  As- 
sembly to  be  distributed  among  the  in- 
structors. A  part  of  the  students  con- 
tinued to  study  at  Wethersfield,  the 
northern  portion  of  the  colony  being 
still  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  the 
College  at  New  Haven. 

The  College,  about  this  time,  received 
several  valuable  gifts.  Gov.  Yale,  of 
London,  ffave  donations  of  books  worth 
£100,  and  goods  to  the  amount  of  £300. 
Gov.  Saltonstall,  and  others,  added  im- 
portant donations.  The  college  build- 
ing was  now  completed,  170  feet  in 
length,  22  feet  in  breadth,  three  stories 
in  height,  at  a  cost  of  about  £1,000. 
On  the  12th  of  September,  1718,  "there 
was  a  splendid  commencement,''  most 
of  the  principal  laymen  and  clergymen 
of  the  colony  being  present  In  the 
morning,  a  testimonial  of  gratitude  to 
Gov.  Yale,  was  published,  with  solemn 
pomp,  in  the  college  hall,  in  Latin  and 
English,  and  the  Institution  was  named 
Yale  College.  "Gov.  Saltonstall 
crowned  the  exercises  with  an  elegant 
Latin  oration*" 

On  the  same  day,  a  dissatisfied  party 
held  a  commencement  at  Wethersfield. 


By  some  mode^e  and  conciliatory  acts 
of  the  Legislature,  soon  after,  these 
unhappy  differences  were  ended.  Rev. 
Timothy  Woodbridge,  of  Hartford,  the 
principal  individual  in  the  opposition  to 
the  establishment  of  the  College  at 
New  Haven,  was  appointed  rector  pro 
tempore.  In  March,  1719,  the  Rev* 
Timothy  Cutler,  of  Stratford,  was 
chosen  rector.  Mr.  Cutler  was  popu- 
lar, and  acceptable  to  both  the  students 
and  people.  But  at  the  commencement 
in  1722,  it  was  discovered,  that  Mr. 
Cutler,  Mr.  Brown,  one  of  the  tutors, 
and  several  neighboring  ministers,  had 
embraced  Episcopacy.  The  matter  was 
discussed  publicly  between  Mr.  Cutler 
and  Gov.  Saltonstall.  At  a  meeting  in 
October,  the  trustees  voted  to  excuse 
Mr.  Cutler  from  all  further  services  as 
rector,  and  also  that  every  individual, 
herenfter  elected  to  that  ofiice,  should 
give  his  solemn  assent  to  the  Saybrook 
Platform,  the  constitution  of  the  Con- 
gregational church.  Mr.  Cutler,  with 
Uie  others,  went  to  England,  and  re- 
ceived episcopal  ordination.  Mr.  C. 
also  received  from  the  universities  the 
degree  of  D.  D.,  and  returned  to  Bos- 
ton, in  the  capacity  of  Episcopal  mis- 
sionary. This  was  the  commencement 
of  Episcopacy  in  New  England.  On 
the  8th  of  July,  1721,  Gov.  Yale  died  in 
England.  He  was  born  at  New  Haven, 
in  1G48,  completed  his  education  in 
England,  went  to  India  at  tlie  age  of 
thirty  years,  where  he  remained  twenty 
years.  Afler  his  return  to  London,  he 
was  chosen  governor  of  the  East  India 
Company.  He  was  a  gentleman  ot 
great  wealtli  and  generosity.  For  some 
time  the  trustees  performed  the  duties 
of  rector  by  monthly  rotation.  On  the 
29th  of  September,  1725,  Rev.  Elisha 
Williams,  of  Wethersfield,  was  chosen 
rector.  The  College  flourished  under 
his  administration.  Mr.  Williams  was 
rector  thirteen  years.  "  He  was  a  gen- 
tleman of  solid  learning,  great  prudence, 
and  popular  talents.''  In  1732,  the 
General  Assembly  gave  1500  acres  of 
land  to  the  College.  In  the  same  year^ 
Bishop  Berkelet,  of  Ireland,  estab- 
lished a  foundation  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  three  best  scholars  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages,  who  should  re- 
side at  College,  three  years  alter  their 
graduation.  He  also  gave  a  fund  for  a 
premium  *'  for  the  undergraduate,  who 
should  make  the  best  composition  or 
declamation  in  Latin ;"  also  1|000  voU 
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nines  of  ralaable  books*  In  1739,  Mr. 
Williams  resigned,  on  account  of  ill 
health,  became  a  member  of  the  Assem- 
bly, and  speaker  of  tlie  house  of  repre- 
sentatives.   He  died  in  1755. 

On  the  second  of  April,  1740,  Rev. 
Thomas  Clap,  of  Windham,  Ci,  was 
installed  as  rector.  He  managed  the 
affairs  of  the  College  with  great  energy 
and  success.  He  made  a  new  code  of 
laws,  complete  catalogues  of  the  libra- 
rv,  and  obtained  a  new  charter  from 
the  Legislature,  with  additional  powers. 
An  annual  grant  for  ten  years,  com- 
mencing in  1746,  was  made  by  the 
Legislature  to  the  College.  In  175*2,  a 
new  College  was  completed,  100  feet 
lonff,  40  feet  wide,  and  three  stories 
high,  and  named  Connecticut  HaU,  the 
Legislature  having  given  largely  to  the 
object  In  1755,  Rev.  Naphtali  Dag- 
esTT,  pastor  of  a  church  on  Long 
Island,  was  appointed  Professor  of  Di- 
vinity. 

In  1757,  a  church  was  formed  in  the 
coUege,  of  which  Prof.  Daggett  was  an 
able  and  useful  pastor.  In  1763,  Pres- 
ident Clap  appeared  before  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  triumphantly  defended  the 
College  against  the  violent  attacks  of  a 
considerable  party  in  the  colony,  who 
were  opposed  to  the  College,  and  who 
were  determined,  at  all  events,  to  de- 
stroy it  A  new  chapel  was  built,  in 
the  same  year,  at  an  expense  of  £715, 
for  various  public  purposes.  In  1766, 
President  Clap  resigned  his  office,  and 
died  in  the  following  year.  He  pos- 
sessed strong  powers  of  mind,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  in  the 
country.  He  advanced  the  College  to 
a  distinguished  rank,  by  his  talents,  and 
high  reputation. 

In  1766,  Prof.  Daooett  was  chosen 
President  He  was  a  native  of  Attle- 
borough,  Mass.,  and  graduated  in  1748. 
He  resigned  his  office  as  Pt^sident,  in 
1777,  but  continued  Professor  till  his 
death,  in  1760.  He  was  an  accom- 
plished cla£^cal  scholar.  Owing  to 
various  circumstances,  "the  disci^ine 
of  College,"  says  the  biographer  of  Dr. 
Dwight,  •*had  been  for  several  years 
chiefly  annihilated.  Loose  opinions  on 
morals  and  religion  prevailed  exten- 
sively in  the  country,  and  their  perni- 
cious influence  was  felt  in  the  College." 

In  1777,  tiie  Rev.  Ezra  Stiles,  D,  D. 
a  minister  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  entered  on 
tixe  duties  of  the  Presidency.  He  re- 
mained in  the  'station  iaH  ^lis  ^eatfa,  in 
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May,  1795,  in  his  69th  year.  He  was  a 
very  learned  man,  cmd  had  made  very 
extensive  acquisitions  in  ^e  languages. 
He  was  bom  at  New  Haven,  Dec.  15, 
1727,  graduated  at  Yale,  in  1746,  and 
in  1749,  was  appointed  a  tutor  in  the 
seminary,  in  which  office  he  remained 
six  years. 

In  1793,  the  Legislature  gave  to  the 
institution  the  arrearages  of  certain 
taxes,  which  had,  for  some  time,  been 
due  to  the  State,  in  its  paper  currency, 
on  the  ^condition  that  the  Governor, 
Lieut  Governor,  and  six  senior  Coun- 
sellors, should,  for  the  time  being, 
by  a  vote  of  the  corplbration,  as  well  as 
by  the  authority  of  the  State,  be  re- 
ceived as  members  of  their  Board ;  the 
clerical  side  of  the  Board  however,  re- 
taining the  power  of  filling  up  their  own 
vacancies.  The  proposal  was  unani- 
mously accepted  by  the  corporation. 
This  arrangement  allayed  jealoaaies, 
made  the  College  more  popular,  sad 
was,  in  every  way  attended  with  happy 
results.  In  consequence  of  this  legisla- 
tive benefactioU,  tiie  trustees  were  en- 
abled to  purchase  tlie  whole  front  of 
the  square  on  the  north  western  side 
of  the  green,  and  on  this  ground  to 
erect  three  new  academical  buildings, 
and  a  house  for  the  President,  to 
procure  a  complete  philosophical  and 
chemical  apparatus;  and  to  establish 
three  new  Professorships, — Chemistiy, 
Law,  and  Language. 

In  September,  1795,  Rev.  Tiitotht 
DwiouT,  D.  D.  LL,  D.  was  inaugurated 
President,  and  till  his  death  in  1817,  con-* 
ducted  the  affairs  of  the  College,  and 
performed  the  duties  of  his  high  office, 
with  almost  unequalled  reputation  and 
success.  During  the  whole  of  hia 
Presidency  no  general  opposition  to  the 
collegiate  government  ezisted,  or  even 
a  momentary  interruption  to  the  regular 
operation  of  law.  He  was  most  hap- 
pily fitted  for  his  office  by  a  rare  comlM- 
nation  of  important  qualities — dignified 
and  popular  manners— comprehensive 
intellect,  great  experience  in  education^ 
extraordinary  talents  for  communica- 
ting knowledge,  superior  endowment, 
and  acquaintance  with  science  and  lit- 
erature. He  also  filled  the  Divini^ 
chair  with  great  reputation.  8ince  his 
death  bis  theological  lectures  have  been 
published  in  five  volumes  octavo,  and 
have  passed  through  five  or  six  large 
editions  in  Gteat  Rritain,  as  well  as 
•evexrnl  in  thi«  oc^mry.    Dn  Dwtgbl 
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w«i  bora  at  Nwthamptoii,  Mass.  in 
1752.  In  1783,  he  was  settled  in  the 
ministiy  in  Fait^eld,  Ct  where  he  re- 
mained twelve  years.  His  death  was 
more  generally  and  sincerely  lamented 
th&n  perhaps  that  of  any  other  man  in 
this  country,  wilii  the  exception  of 
Washington. 

In  1817,  Rev.  Jersbhiah  Dat,  D.  D. 
LL.  D.  was  appointed  President 

in  April,  1822,  Mr.  Alexander  M. 
Fisher,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
Yale  College,  perished  in  the  wreck  of 
the  pocket  Albion,  on  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land.  He  was  a  native  of  Franldin^ 
Mass.  and  was  appointed  Professodr  in 
the  College  in  1817,  at  the  a^  of 
twenty-four  years.  He  had  a  gemas  of 
the  highest  order  for  the  department  of 
science  to  whkh  he  was  devoted ;  and 
his  attainments  were  as  extraovdinajy 
as  his  endowments.  ^ 

Yale  College  has  frequently  enjoyed 
special  manifestations  of  the  Divine  in- 
fluence, and  has  exerted  a  very  great 
and  happy  influence  on  the  state  of 
morals  and  religion  throughout  the 
country.  It  has  been,  for  some  years, 
in  point  of  numbers,  the  first  College  in 
the  country. 

The  whole  number  of  alumni  is  4,355, 
of  whom  2,373  are  livmg ;  of  these  534 
are  ministers.  The  number  of  volumes 
in  all  the  libraries  is  about  18,000. 


COLLEGE  OF  NEW  JERSEY.* 

The  College  of  New  Jersey  was  the 
fourth  institution  of  the  kind  establish^ 
ed  in  the  United  States.  Those  which 
were  founded  previously,  were  Harvard, 
in  1638 ;  William  and  Mary,  in  Virginia, 
in  1691 ;  and  Yale,  in  1701.  The  rea- 
sons which  prevented  the  earlier  estab- 
lishment of  an  institution  in  the  States 
between  Connecticut  and  Virginia,  were 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  both  funds 
and  teachers,  and  more  particularly  a 
charter  by  which  funds  could  be  man- 
aged, and  de^ees  conferred.  The  views 
of  the  court  m  the  mother  country  were 
always  to  be  consulted,  and  they  fre- 
quently militated  against  the  wishes  of 
the  colonies.  In  such  circumstances 
the  College  6f  New  Jersey  traces  its 
origin  to  w  inflaencc  of  reiipon. 

In  1741,  the  synod  of  Philadelphia, 

*  Our  prifioiiMi]  •nthorily  i«  the  r^tj  raluablo 
Rittorical  NotM  appended  to  the  Baccalaureate 
DiflooafMs  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Asbbel  Gr«en,  FhUadel* 


embodying  tfaa  whole  Presbyterian 
church  in  the  colonies,  was  rent  in 
sunder,  and  the  synod  of  New  York 
was  formed.  The  synod  of  New  York 
were  unanimously  in  favor  of  White- 
field,  while  tiie  synod  of  Philadelphia 
were  generally  his  decided  opposex^ 
The  latter  body,  also,  were  accused  of 
introducing  men  to  the  ministry  without 
a  due  regard  to  their  personal  piety  ( 
and  the  former,  with  licensing  men  to 
preach  the  gospel  without  the  adequate 
literal^  attamments.  Every  clergyman 
in  the  province  of  New  Jersey  belonged 
to  the  sjmod  of  New  York.  This  synod^ 
desiring  to  remove  the  necessity  of  in^ 
trodncing  individuals  into  the  ministry 
without  the  necessary  intellectual  at* 
tainments,  resolved  forthwith  to  found 
a  College  in  New  Jersey.  In  t^ 
province  lived  the  ablest  chaminoas  of 
their  cause,  particularly  the  Rev.  Joita*- 
THAN  Dickinson  of  Elizabethtown.  On 
the  32d  of  October,  1746,  John  Hamil- 
ton, Esq.  President  of  the  council  of 
the  province,  granted  a  charter,  which 
was  enlarged  by  Oov.  Belcher  in  1748. 
Mr.  Dickmson  was  President  of  th« 
College  only  under  the  first  charter. 
Who  were  the  trustees  named  in  their 
charter,  when  or  where  they  met,  or  at 
what  time  Mr.  Dickinson  was  appoint^ 
ed  President,  is  not  now  known.  It  is 
probable  that  Mr.  D.  had  long  been  nc*- 
customed  to  instruct  young  men  in  tha 
elements  of  classical  learning.  How 
many  pupils  were  under  his  care,  at  thtt 
time  of  his  decease,  cannot  be  known* 
It  was,  probably,  not  far  firam  twenty;. 
About  a  year  after  his  decease,  six  indi- 
viduals were  graduated  under  President 
Burr.  No  public  buildings  had  been 
erected  at  Elizabethtown. 

Mr.  Dickinson  died  in  October,  ]747| 
at  the  age  of  sixty  years.  He  was  a 
native  of  Hatfield,  Ms.,  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1706 ;  in  1708,  ordain- 
ed at  Elizabethtown,  where  he  con- 
tinued forty  yeais.  Mr.  D.  was  an  able 
defender  of  the  doctrines  of  ^race,  and 
by  the  union  of  a  sound  judgment, 
valuable  acquisitions  in  knowledge,  and 
fervent  piety,  was  greatly  respected 
and  honored. 

On  the  9th  of  November,  1748,  the 
Rev.  Aaron  Burr  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent ;  a  code  of  laws  was  formed,  and 
various  measures  were  adopted  to  es- 
tablish the  Institution  on  a  sure  founda- 
tion. 

The  College,  under  the  amencteti 
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charter,  was  first  opened  in  the  town  of 
Newark ;  the  public  academical  exer- 
cises were  usually  performed  in  the 
county  court  house,  and  the  students 
were  dispersed  in  private  lodgings. 

The  trustees,  in  1752,  voted  that  the 
College  should  be  removed  to  Prince- 
ton, upon  several  conditions,  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  afterwards  com- 
plied with.  Upon  the  recommendation 
of  Gov.  Belcher,  it  was  determined  to 
erect  a  large  and  commodious  building. 
The  Rev.  Gilbert  Tennent,  and  Rev. 
Samuel  Davies  were  sent  to  England 
to  solicit  contributions.  From  the  sums 
which  they  obtained  in  England  and 
Scotland,  the  expense  of  bmlding  the 
college  edifice,  and  a  house  for  the 
Pres^ent,  were  chiefly  defirayed.  Gov. 
Belcher  gave  the  Ck>llege  his  library, 
amounting  to  474  volumes,  and  other 
valuable  articles.  The  proposal  of  the 
trustees  lo  name  the  college  building 
Belchek  Hall,  he  declined,  and  re- 
quested that  it  might  be  called  Nassau 
Hall,  in  memory  of  king  William  III. 
who  was  a  branch  of  Uie  illustrious 
house  of  Nassau. 

The  village  of  Princeton  was  fixed 
upon  as  the  site  of  the  College,  being 
near  the  centre  of  the  colony,  on  the 
public  road  between  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  and  possessing  many  ad- 
vantages firom  the  salubrity  of  its  air, 
&c. 

In  the  year  1757,  the  students,  to  the 
number  of  about  70,  were  removed  from 
Newark  to  Princeton.  In  conducting 
the  business  of  teaching,  the  labor  de- 
volved principally  on  President  Burr. 
One  or  two  tutors  assisted  him.  Pros. 
Burr  died  in  Sept  1757,  soon  after  his 
removal  to  Princeton.  He  was  a  native 
of  Fairfield,  Conn.,  was  born  in  1716, 
graduated  at  Yale  CoUege  in  1735,  and 
took  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  in  Newark  in  1738.  No 
clergyman  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
says  Dr.  Green,  was  probably  ever 
more  beloved,  respected,  and  influen- 
tial than  President  Burr. 

Two  days  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Burr, 
the  trustees  made  choice  of  the  Rev. 
Jonathan  Edwards,  then  residing  as 
a  missionary  in  Stockbridge,  Ms.  After 
repeated  and  urgent  invitations,  Mr. 
Edwards  accepted  the  ^pointmenL 
The  College  derived  reputation  ftom 
the  acceptance  of  Mr.  Edwards,  but  his 
administration  was  too  short  to'permit 
him  to  do  much  service.     He  was 


inoculated  for  the  small  pox  on  the 
13th  of  February,  three  days  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Board,  at  which  he  was 
formally  invested  with  his  office ;  and 
he  died  on  the  22d  of  March.  He 
preached  in  the  college  chapel  for 
several  Sabbaths  with  great  accept- 
ance, but  did  nothing  in  the  way  of 
instruction,  except  to  ffive  out  some 
questions  in  divinity  to  the  senior  class. 
He  was  bom  on  the  5th  of  October, 
1703,  at  Windsor,  Conn.,  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1720,  was  settled  in 
the  ministry,  in  Northampton,  Ms.  in 
1727,  was  cUsnussed  in  1750,  removed 
to  Stockbridge,  where  he  continued  till 
his  appointment  to  the  Presidency,  in 
1758. 

Rev.  James  Lockwood,  of  Wethers- 
field,  Conn.,  was  elected  his  successor, 
but  he  did  not  see  fit  to  accept  In 
August,  1758,  the  Rev.  Samukl  Da- 
vies,  of  Virginia,  was  elected.  On  a 
second  application  Mr.  Davies  accepted 
of  the  appointment. 

Mr.  Davies  entered  on  his  office, 
July  26th,  1759.  About  six  months  be- 
fore the  death  of  Pres.  Burr,  a  revival 
of  religion  was  enjoyed  in  theX^ollege. 
"Our  glorious  Redeemer,*'  says  Mr. 
Finley,  "poured  out  his  Holy  Spirit 
upon  the  students  of  our  College,  not 
one  of  all  who  were  present  neglected ; 
and  they  were  in  number  sixty.  The 
whole  house  was  a  Bochim.''  The 
interest  in  religion  was  rational  and 
scriptural.  "Though  the  College  was 
well  founded  and  conducted,"  says  Mr. 
Davies,  "  yet  I  must  own,  I  was  often 
afiraid  it  was  degenerating  into  a  Col- 
lege of  mere  learning.  But  my  fears 
are  removed  by  the  prospect,  that  sin- 
cere piety,  that  ffrand  ministerial  quali- 
fication, will  make  equal  advances." 

Pres.  Davies's  administration  con- 
tinued from  July  26th,  1759,  to  Feb. 
4th,  1761.  During  this  short  period,  his 
reputation,  talents,  and  services,  were 
of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  institu- 
tion. His  popularity  in  the  church  to 
which  he  belonged  was  great  and  unri- 
valled. A  poet  and  orator  himself,  he 
turned  the  attention  of  his  pupils  to  the 
cultivation  of  English  composition  and 
eloquence.  The  number  of  students 
under  his  care  was  about  100. 

President  Davies  was  born  at  New 
Castle,  Delaware,  November  3d,  1724. 
His  mother  was  a  woman  of  eminent 
piety  and  intelligence.  Mr.  Davies  says, 
"that  the  most  important  blessings  of 
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his  life  he  regarded  as  immediate  an- 
swers to  the  prayers  of  a  pious  mother.'' 
When  about  twelve  years  of  age  he 
was  enabled  to  consecrate  himself  to 
his  Lord  and  Redeemer.  He  acquired 
the  CTeater  part  of  his  academical  and 
theological  education  at  the  academy 
of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Blair,  in  Chester 
county,  Penn.  He  was  supported  by 
the  generous  donations  of  the  very  peo- 
ple in  Virginia^  then  unknown  to  him, 
of  whom  he  was  afterwards  pastor.  He 
was  ordained  as  a  minister  of  several 
congregations  in  Virginia  in  1748.  He 
officiated,  for  some  time,  in  seven  dif- 
ferent meeting  houses,  situated  in  five 
counties.  The  celebrated  Patrick  Henry 
lived  near  Mr.  Davies,  and  was  accus- 
tomed to  speak,  with  enthusiasm,  of  his 
eldquence  and  character.  His  popularity 
was  almost  unbounded ;  so  that  he  was 
invited  and  urged  to  preach  in  almost 
all  the  settled  portions  of  the  State. 
His  were  those  powers  of  eloquence, 
accompanied  with  that  ardent  desire 
for  doing  good,  which  found  their  wiy 
to  every  heart,  and  which  were  accom- 
modated to  every  gradation  of  intellect 
and  rank  in  society. 

On  the  30th  of  September,  1761,  the 
Rev.  Samvel  Finlet,  of  Nottingham, 
Md.,  was  inaugurated  President.  Dr. 
Finley  was  a  native  of  the  county  of 
Armagh,  in  Ireland,  and  was  bom  in 
1715.  He  arrived  in  Philadelphia  in 
1734.  In  1744,  he  was  ordained  as 
minister  of  a  congregation  in  Notting- 
ham, Md.,  where  he  remained  seven- 
teen years.  He  established  an  acad- 
emy, which  acquired  great  reputation. 
His  learning  was  extensive.  Among 
other  duties  he  taught  Latin,  Gree^ 
and  Hebrew,  to  the  senior  class.  The 
number  of  students  in  the  College  was 
about  100.  Dr.  Finley  was  remarkable 
for  sweetness  of  temper  and  politeness 
of  behavior.  His  death  was  attended 
by  remarkable  circumstances  of  triumph 
and  joy.  It  took  place  on  the  17th  of 
July,  1766,  in  the  50th  year  of  his  age. 

On  the  19th  of  November  following, 
the  trustees  made  choice  of  the  Rev. 
John  Witherspoon,  D.  D.  LL.  D.,  of 
Paisley,  in  Scotland,  as  President  On 
account  of  some  misrepresentations  as 
to  the  state  of  the  College,  the  appoint- 
ment was  declined;  thereupon  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Blair,  of  Boston,  Ms. 
was  chosen.  Shortly  after  Mr.  B.  had 
removed  to  Princeton,  it  was  under- 
stood that  Dr.  Witherspoon  would  ac- 


cept, if  appointed  again.  Mr.  Blair  re- 
signed, and  Dr.  W.  was  rechosen,  and 
on  the  17th  of  August,  1767,  was  inau- 
gurated. 

Dr.  Witherspoon  was  bom  at  Yester, 
in  Scotland,  February  5th,  1722.  He 
became  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  t5e  Scottish  clergy  for  talents  and 
influence.  After  his  removal  to  Prince- 
ton, the  dispersion  of  the  students,  on 
account  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
left  him  at  leisure  to  engage  in  civil 
pursuits.  In  1776,  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  Congress.  He  was  one  of 
the  illustrious  band  who  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  He  died 
on  the  15th  of  November,  1794.  He 
possessed  a  very  powerful  and  vigor* 
ous  mind,  and  exerted  a  very  extensive 
and  happy  influence,  both  by  his  efforts 
whUe  he  lived,  and  by  his  writings, 
which  have  been  published  since  &b 
death. 

In  1795,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Stanhope 
Smith,  D.  D.  LL.  D.,  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent. He  was  born  in  Lancaster  county, 
Penn.,  in  1750.  He  was  graduated  at 
the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1769. 
After  serving  the  institution  as  tutor 
for  several  years,  he  was  ordained  to 
the  work  of  the  ministry  in  Virginia. ' 
Throuffh  his  influence,  the  College  of 
Hampden  Sidney,  in  Prince  Edward 
county,  was  founded,  of  which  he  was 
the  first  President.  In  1779,  he  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  Professor  of  Moral 
Plulosophy,  at  Princeton,  to  which  that  of 
Theology  was  soon  added.  Here  he  re- 
mained till  his  elevation  to  the  Presiden- 
cy. He  discharged  the  duties  of  his  of> 
flee  with  great  ability.  His  publications 
are  numerons,  and  give  him  an  honor- 
able rank  among  American  writers. 

In  1812,  the  Rev.  Ashbel  G&een, 
D.  D.  LL.  D.,  was  chosen  President. 
He  resigned  his  office  in  1822,  when 
the  Rev.  James  Carnahan,  D.  D.,  was 
appointed. 

At  various  times,  particularly  during 
the  Presidency  of  Mr.  Burr,  Dr.  Finley, 
and  Dr.  Green,  a  special  divine  influ- 
ence was  enjoyed,  which  was  marked 
with  very  happy  results  on  the  College 
and  on  the  community. 

The  whole  number  of  alumni  is  about 
1,930 ;  four  hundred  and  six  ministersy 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  magis- 
trates. Of  the  whole  number  of  alumni, 
1,1 90  are  living.  Some  of  the  individuals 
who  have  received  their  education  at 
this  College,  are  Richard  Stockton,  Dr. 
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Benjamin  Rush»  Jud^e  Tapping  Reeve, 
Pros.  Edwards  of  Scoenectady,  the  hid- 
torian  David  Ramsay,  Oliver  JSllsworth, 
Nathaniel  Niles,  Rev.  Dr.  Nathan  Per- 
Icina,  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Spring,  Aaron 
Burr,  Morgan  Lewis,  Aaron  Ogden, 
Gov.  Giles  of  Virginia,  James  A.  Bay- 
ard, Robert  G.  Harper,  Smith  Thomp- 
son,  Bishop  Hobart,   John  Sergeant, 

The  principal  benefactors  to  the  Col- 
lege are  the  following: — Col.  Henry 
Rutgers  of  N.  York,  and  his  sisters,  gave 
$6,500;  Dr.  Elias  Boudinot  $15,000 
and  4,000  acres  of  land;  Dr.  David 
Hosack  of  New  York,  1,000  valuable 
specimens  of  minerals,  ^c. ;  and  the 
family  of  the  late  Lieut  Gov.  Phillips 
of  Boston,  who  gave  $3,000. 

MISCELLANIES. 

ROBERT  HALL, 

This  eminent  servant  of  the  Lord  Jeaus 
died  at  his  residence,  in  Bristol,  England, 
on  the  21st  of  February,  1831. 

His  father  was  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall,  of 
Amsby,  in  the  county  of  Leicester,  and 
author  of  a  valuable  little  book,  entitled, 
<<He1p  to  Zion's  Travellers."  The  sod 
was  bom  on  the  22d  of  May,  1764.  At  the 
age  of  nine,  as  his  father  relates,  be  com- 
prehended the  profound  metaphysical  rea- 
soning of  Jonathan  Edwards.  In  1773,  he 
was  placed  in  the  academy  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Ryland,  of  Northampton.  From  thence  he 
was  removed  to  the  institution  established 
for  the  education  of  young  men  intended 
lor  the  ministry,  among  the  ParticuJIar  Bap- 
tists. Between  the  instructor.  Dr.  Caleb 
Evans,  and  young  Hall,  there  commenced 
a  mutual  attachment,  which  continued  to 
increase  till  the  death  of  Mr.  Evans.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen,  Mr.  Hall  joined 
King's  College,  Aberdeen.  Here,  during 
his  residence  of  fi>ur  years,  he  constantly 
attended  the  lectures  of  the  distinguished 
Dr.  George  Campbell.  He  commenced 
preaching  at  sixteen,  and  while  connected 
with  College^  occasionally  officiated  in  the 
pulpit,  particularly  in  vacations.  After  he 
had  taken  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  he 
became  colleague  with  Dr.  Evans  at  Bris- 
tol, and  associate  instructer  in  the  academy. 
Among  his  admiring  hearers  were  many 


distinguished  men  of  the  Eftabliahed  Church. 
It  pleased  the  Sovereign  Disposer  of  events^ 
soon  after,  to  afilict  him  with  the  most  ter- 
rible of  all  human  calamities,  mental  aliena- 
tion. Mr.  Hall  was  taken  home  to  his 
friends  in  Uecestershire,  as  it  was  supposed 
that  his  disease  was  incurable.  By  judi- 
cious treatment,  however,  the  light  of  reawii 
at  length  returned.  Soon  a^r  his  recoverj* 
Mr.  Hall  accepted  an  invitation  to  settle 
in  the  ministry  at  Cambridge,  as  successor 
to  Robert  Robinson.  About  the  year  1805, 
another  distressing  attack  of  the  same 
malady  was  the  cause  of  hia  removal  Otmi. 
Cambridge.  He  again,  however,  soon  re-» 
covered,  and  became  connected  with  tiba 
Baptist  church  in  Leicester. 

In  1825,  he  was  induced  to  remove  to 
Bristol,  to  take  charge  of  the  congregatioa 
left  destitute  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Ryland. 

After  a  short  but  severe  illness,  he  slept 
in  Jesus,  on  the  21st  of  February,  in  the 
sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  His  last 
words  were,  **  Come  Loni  Jesus,  come 
quickly."  Ministers  and  people  of  every 
religious  denomination  joined  in  the 
most  unafiected  lamentations  at  his 
death.  Throughout  the  funeral  service  the 
utmost  solemnity  prevailed,  and  there  were 
few  present  who  refrained  from  tears.  The 
chapel,  in  which  he  had  imparted  the  truths 
of  the  gospel,  with  an  eloquence  of  lan- 
guage, depth  of  reasoning,  and  splendor  of 
intellect,  that  left  him  without  a  rival,  was 
deeply  hung  with  black,  and  was  crowded 
to  excess. 

Mr.  Hall  left  four  chUdren.  As  tfaey 
were  placed  in  ralher  destitute  circumstan- 
ces, a  liberal  subscription  is  about  beings 
taken  up,  in  their  behalf,  among  the  nu- 
merous friends  of  their  father. 

Mr.  Hall,  it  is  supposed,  has  left  very 
few  manuscripts,  as  he  had  an  invincible 
aversion  to  committing  his  thoughts  to 
writing. 

A  complete  edition  of  his  published  woite, 
in  two  elegant  volumes,  octavo,  has  been 
collected  by  the  diligence  and  care  of  Mr. 
William  Adams,  and  published  at  Andover. 
There  are  very  few  volumes,  in  any  lai^- 
guage,  of  equal  value.  Him  seimon  on  in- 
fideUty  is  a  masterly  examination  of  the 
infidel  philosophy.     His  apology  for  ^e 
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Freedom  of  tiie  Prew,  Dngald*  Stewart  pro- 
noanced  to  be  flie  finest  specimen  of  English 
composition  then  in  existence.  His  sermon 
at  the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  is 
pronounced  by  the  London  Christian  Ob- 
server, decidedly  superior  to  anything  else 
produced  by  that  mournful  event 

His  discourses  were  premeditated,  but 
not  written  before  delivery.  '*  In  the  com- 
mencement of  his  sermons,  like  the  orb  of 
day,  his  first  eflbrts  were  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, but  as  he  proceeded  he  increased 
in  splendor,  scattering  the  darkness  in  his 
progress,  till  his  subject  was  enveloped  in  a 
flame  of  light — ^his  utterance  at  the  same 
time  becoming  vehement,  rapid,  and  im- 
passioned." His  command  of  the  powers 
and  graces  of  language  was  astonishingly 
great  His  habits  of  reading  were  philo- 
sophical, and  his  stores  from  reading  and 
reflection  immense. 

But  the  most  interesting  trait  in  his  char- 
acter was  humiUty.  He  was  apparently 
unconscious  of  his  great  abilities.  In  him 
were  sweetly  mingled  the  modesty  of  true 
science  and  the  meekness  of  true  Chris- 
tianity.  He  was  easy  of  access,  open  to 
conviction,  ready  to  receive  <and  communi- 
cate instnictuNl  and  entertainment.  In  an 
uncommon  degree  he  was  devoid  of  aus- 
terity, rancor,  ostentation ;  and  he  combined 
ardent  piety  with  the  most  winning  and 
graeefiil  demeanor.  Mr.  Hall  had  that 
catholic  spirit  which  is  the  result  of  deep 
piety  and  most  extraordinary  mental  en- 
dowment He  acted  on  the  principles 
which  be  nobly  advocated  in  his  writings, 
and  in  his  church  Baptists  and  Pedobaptists 
were  alike  admitted  to  communion. 

In  diort,  to  use  his  own  language,  '*  One 
of  the  great  lights  and  ornaments  of  the 
world,  placed  aloft  to  conduct  its  inferior 
movements,  is  extinguished."  In  mere 
mental  power,  in  a  single  attribute  of  mind, 
one  or  two  other  individuals  might  stand 
in  the  same  rank,  but  taking  into  the  ac- 
count all  which  constitutes  a  great  man,  he 
has  not  left  his  equal. 

But  he  has  gone  to  be  with  **  those  whom 
he  loved  on  earth,  where  every  tear  is 
wiped  away,  to  recount  the  toils  of  com- 
bat and  the  labors  of  the  way,  to  join 
m   the    symphonies   of  heavenly   voices, 
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amidst  the  splendors  and  fruitions  of  the 
beatific  vision." 

DR.  CHALMERS*  SERMON  AT  THE 
FUNERAL  OF  DR.  THOMSON. 

Rev.  Dr.  Akdrbw  Thomsozt,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  ministers  of  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland,  lately 
died  in  Edinburgh,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two 
years.  He  was  bom  in  June,  1778,  and 
was  ordained  in  the  year  1802.  A  very 
deep  sensation  was  produced  throughout 
Scotland  by  his  sudden  death.  '  He  belong- 
ed to  that  party  in  the  church  which  has 
defended  the  rights  of  the  people,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  rigorous  enforcement  of  the 
law  of  patronage.  "He  has,"  says  the 
Caledonian  Mercury,  "for  many  years, 
displayed  his  unrivalled  talents  as  a  public 
speaker,  sustained  by  an  intrepidity,  which 
was  unawed  by  power,  and  a  fortitude, 
which  was  proof  against  overwhelming 
majorities."  Of  late  years  he  has  devoted 
a  great  portion  of  his  labors  to  the  defence 
of  a  pure  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
to  the  emancipation  of  the  degraded  negroes 
in  the  West  Indies.  He  was  decidedly 
evangelical  in  his  doctrinal  sentiments. 

Dr.  Chalmers,  in  a  funeral  sermon  of 
characteristic  energy,  says,  **  that  his  pecu- 
liarity lay  in  this,  that  present  him  with  a 
subject,  he,  of  all  other  men,  saw  the  prin* 
ciple  which  was  embodied  in  it  His  was 
never  a  puerile  conflict,  but  a  conflict  of 
moral  strength — the  warfare  of  a  giant  en- 
listed on  the  side  of  some  great  principle, 
and  which  he  held  always  in  the  right 
place.  In  him  were  concentrated  all  the 
powers  necessary  to  maintun  and  carry 
questions  of  the  greatest  difficulty  and  mag- 
nitude. He  could  bring  the  whole  of  his 
great  powers  to  bear  immediately  on  the 
subject  with  sweeping  and  resistless  efiect" 


ORME'S  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  BAX- 
TER. 
Baxter  lived  in  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting periods  in  English  history.  It  was  a 
time  of  great  excitement  Never  before 
was  the  love  of  freedom,  which  peculiarly 
belongs  to  the  Saxon  race,  so  thoroughly 
roused  and  strengthened.  Great  exigencies 
produced  great  men.    Strong  passions  nur- 
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hired  strong  thoughts.  The  wreck  of  eardily 
hopes  made  men  seek  for  an  abiding  trea* 
sure  in  the  skies.  The  strength  of  the  re- 
ligious principle  was  tested  in  fire,  and  it 
grew  brighter  under  the  terrible  ordeal. 

These  books,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  be 
read  with  intense  interest,  and  with  serious 
advantage.  We  shall  notice  them  more  at 
large  hereafter. 

DOUGLAS   ON  THE  TRUTHS   OF 
RELIGION. 

Many  controversies  are  now  agitating 
the  minds  of  men  in  the  religious  world. 
In  this  country  the  Deity  of  the  Saviour, 
the  necessity  of  an  atonement,  the  nature  of 
sin,  the  nature  of  human  agency  in  the 
work  of  salvation,  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  other  important  subjects,  are 
the  themes  of  earnest,  and  sometimes  of 
angry  discussion. 

In  England  and  Scotland,  the  possibility 
or  reality  of  modem  miracles,  the  human 
nature  of  Christ,  the  millennium,  the  na- 
ture and  ground  of  assurance,  and  of  par- 
don through  the  blood  of  Christ,  are  exten- 
sively and  warmly  controverted. 

In  such  circumstances,  it  is  very  timely 
and  very  important  to  bring  forward  the 
great  truths  of  religion,  in  a  clear,  impres- 
sive, and  scriptural  manner,  irrespective  of 
doubts  and  controversies.  Give  us  the  truth 
and  let  errors  take  care  of  themselves.  Bring 
over  this  world  the  Sun  of  Righteousness, 
and  ibgs  and  darkness  will  flee  away. 

Mr.  Douglas,  in  the  work  noticed  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  has  treated  of  the  funda- 
mental points  of  Christianity.  He  has  held 
up  to  our  eyes  the  great  features  of  our 
faifh.  We  are  persuaded  that  he  has  per- 
formed an  important  service.  On  two  or 
three  points  there  wUl  be  much  diversity  of 
opimon,  but  no  diligent  reader  can  peruse 
the  volume  without  advantage.  Mr.  Doug- 
las does  not  contend  for  a  sect,  but  for  the 
common  cause  of  Christianity. 

MEMOIR  OF  HENRY  MARTYN. 

We  have  long  regarded  this  volume  as 
one  of  the  most  finished  and  delightfiil 
specimens  of  biography  in  the  language, 
and  we  are  much  gratified  in  seeing  a  new 
edition,  the  mechanical  execution  of  which 
is   so  creditable  to  the   American  press. 


From  an  introductory  essay  prefixed  to  it 
we  make  the  following  extract. 

<*  This  is  not  the  age  of  the  world  to  pro- 
claim a  divorce  between  science  and  piety. 
Every  opening  leaf,  in  the  volume  of  God's 
providence,  shows,  with  greater  distinct- 
ness, the  necessity  of  the  highest  attain- 
ments, in  all  who  minister  at  the  altar.  The 
efiusion  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  this  countty , 
so  abundant  as  almost  to  constitute  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  redeeming  love,  speaks 
with  a  very  intelligible  voice  on  this  subject. 
When  crowds  are  pressing  on  the  narrow 
road  to  Life,  there  is  required  in  the  guides 
the  most  intense  wakefulness,  the  most  am- 
ple experience.  When  men  of  taste  and 
genius,  in  great  numbers,  are  bowing  at  the 
cross  of  Christ,  the  public-  dispensers  of  re- 
ligfeus  truth  should  sliow  them  by  example 
and  precept,  that  Christianity  opens  bound- 
less fields  of  knowledge,  and  is  adapted  to 
the  intellect  of  man  in  its  highest  develope- 
menti.  Say  not  that  simple  piety  is  siiffi- 
cient  The  light  and  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  comes  pure  fit>m  His  throne,  but  on 
earth  it  passes  through  a  thousand  imperfect 
and  polluted  channels.  Besides,  the  grand 
corrupter  and  deceiver  is  peculiarly  alert 
and  efficient  at  such  a  time  as  this.  Pru- 
dence, foresight,  wisdom,  eminent  know- 
ledge, and  emment  piety,  are  of  inconceiva- 
ble importance  in  the  Christian  ministry. 
The  church  needs  Whitefields  and  Ten- 
nents,  and  she  also  needs  pre-eminently 
such  men  as  Jonathan  Dickinson  and  Jona- 
than Eldwards — ^fervent  piet^  in  union  with 
consummate  judgment  and  exalted  intel- 
lect. 

"  Indeed,  every  voice  which  comes  from 
(he  providence,  or  the  Spirit,  or  the  word  of 
God,  every  intimation  of  the  signs  of  the 
times,  every  note  which  reaches  us  imva. 
past  or  fiiture  ages,  from  lands  of  light  or 
darkness,  from  the  Christian  records,  or  the 
Jewish  economy,  from  earth  and  heaven, 
proclaims  in  most  emphatic  terms,  that  the 
redemption  of  this  lost  earth  is  intimately 
and    essentially  connected    with   a  holy 
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are  concerned  in  preparing  men  for  the 
sacred  office,  stand,  like  the  i4x>calyptic 
angel,  in  the  sun,  in  the  very  centre  and 
focus  of  those  means  which  are  to  renovate 
this  world.  Let  them  look  well  to  their 
high  callini^.  Let  them  stand  fast  on  those 
great  prinaples  which  have  borne  the  test 
of  most  abundant  experience.  Let  them 
labor  indefatieably  to  keep  the  public  opin- 
ion pure  on  tnis  subject.  Let  them  not  be 
shaken  bom  their  purpose  by  the  breath  of 
any  popular  excitement  Let  all  the  youth- 
ful ministers  of  Christ,  who  have  had  the 
advantages  of  a  thorough  education,  show 
by  their  practical  habits,  their  pwd  sense, 
their  ardent  piety,  their  unshnnking  self- 
denial,  the  value  of  the  systems  under 
which  they  have  been  trained.*' 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


"  The  science  of  education,"  says  the  late  Dr.  Brown,  ^  implies  a  skilful  ob- 
servation of  the  past,  and  that  long  foresight  of  the  future,  which  experience  and 
judgment  united  afford.  It  is  the  art  of  seeing,  not  the  immediate  effect  only,  but 
the  series  qfeffedSy  which  may  follow  any  particular  thought  or  feeling,  in  the 
infinite  vanety  of  possible  combinations, — ^the  art  often  of  drawing  virtue  from 
apparent  evil,  and  of  averting  evil  that  may  arise  from  apparent  good.  It  is,  in 
sikort,  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind, — applied  practically  to  the  human 
mind,  enriching  it,  indeed,  with  all  that  is  useful,  or  ornamental,  in  knowledge,  but 
at  the  same  time,  giving  its  chief  regard  to  objects  of  yet  greater  moment, — avert- 
ing evil,  which  aU  the  sciences  together  could  not  compensate,  or  producin^^ 
good,  compared  with  which  all  the  sciences  together  are  as  nothing.  It  is  that 
noble  art,  which  has  the  charge  of  training  the  ignorance  and  imbecility  of  in- 
fancy, into  all  the  virtue,  and  power,  and  wisdom  of  maturer  manhood, — of  form- 
ing, of  a  creature,  the  frailest,  and  feeblest  perhaps  which  heaven  has  made,  the 
intelligent  and  fearless  sovereign  of  the  whole  animated  creation,  the  interpre- 
ter, and  adorer,  and  almost  the  representative  of  the  Divinity." 

To  accomplish  these  great  results,  and  attain  the  full  ends  of  this  sublime 
science,  as  described  by  this  eloquent  writer,  education  should  be  placed  on  its 
proper  basis.  It  should  be  regarded  as  the  most  important  of  all  the  sciences. 
It  should  have  a  distinct  and  well-ascertained  department — a  specific,  and  ap- 
propriate province.  It  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  left  out  of  view  in  systems 
of  instruction.  The  most  practical  of  all  the  sciences,  and  that  from  which  all 
the  others  derive  their  value,  has  been  wholly  excluded,  or  nearly  overlooked. 
A  change  in  this  respect,  is  among  the  great  desiderates  The  instructers  of  the 
young  ought  to  be  looked  upon,  not  simply  as  the  dispensers  of  knowledge,  but 
as  set  apart  to  watch  and  train  the  human  understanding,  to  guard  the  public 
morals,  and  to  sustain  all  which  is  precious  in  our  interests  for  time  and 
eternity. 

We  need,  pre-eminently,  some  books  on  the  pkHosophy  qf  education.  We 
have  philosophies  of  the  human  mind  in  its  mature  state— of  minds  like  those 
of  Reid  and  Brown.  We  need  to  have  the  if^arU  soul  developed,  and  its  hid- 
den and  mysterious  phenomena  observed  and  arranged.  The  intelligent  mother 
could  furnish  facts  and  obscrvaUons  which  would  be  of  far  greater  importance, 
in  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  than  the  minute  analyses  of  many  phi- 
losophers. 

Education  will  never  reach  the  perfection,  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  till  the 
instruction  of  a  class  can  be  combined  with  individual  instruction,  or  in  other 
words,  till  the  personal  defects  and  excellencies  of  every  mind  shall  be  known 
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and  attended  to.  The  individuality  of  the  scholar  is  frequently  and  mounifhlly 
lost  sight  of.  Perhaps,  in  the  exbting  arrangements  of  most  institutions,  the 
evil  is  irremediable. 

The  want  of  well-qualified  teachers  is,  doubtless,  the  fundamental  diffi- 
culty. This,  unquestionably,'  impedes  the  advance  of  education,  more  than  any 
other  three  causes,  which  could  be  named.  A  college  cannot  flourish  without 
ffifled  and  able  professors.  No  more  can  a  common  school,  if  left  to  the  irregu- 
lar and  irresponsible,  if  not  totally  defective  services  of  a  casual  teacher.  The 
most  valuable  of  all  sciences,  the  most  difficult  of  all  arts — that  of  education, 
cannot  safely  be  trusted  to  any  but  to  those,  who  have  elevated  conceptions  of 
its  importance,  and  who  are  ready  to  make  any  sacrifices  for  the  attainment  of 
the  objects,  which  all  have,  professedly,  in  view.  The  subject  of  the  establish- 
ment of  seminaries,  for  the  education  of  school  teachers,  has  awakened  con- 
siderable interest  in  the  United  States ;  but  it  seems  that  the  time  has  not  yet 
come  to  carry  the  measure  into  full  etfect.  The  public  are  not  prepared  to 
appreciate  and  reward  good  schoolmasters.  A  more  enlightened  sentiment 
must  pervade  the  great  mass  of  the  community.  In  the  mean  time  some  partial 
efforts  may  be  made  in  existing  institutions  to  remedy  the  difficulty. 

Another  most  obvious  deficiency  is  the  want  of  proper  books  for  children  and 
youth,  arising,  indeed,  from  tlie  fact  that  but  few  men  have  that  union  of  practi- 
cal and  theoretical  knowledge,  which  will  enable  them  to  present  facts  and 
truths  in  an  interesting  manner  to  children.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  books, 
which  are  written  in  the  language  of  infancy  and  childhood,  but  the  ideas,  the 
sentiments,  are  those  of  mature  age. 

Men  are  ever  separating  what  the  God  of  truth  and  of  nature  has  joined 
together.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  error  of  this  age,  to  bring  every  thing  down  to  the 
level  of  practical  utility^  to  discard  theory  dtogetlier,  and  in  the  rage  for  pro- 
ducing /^e^erU  effect,  to  overlook  permanent  and  enduring  principles.  The  de- 
mand, in  this  country,  for  mental  labor  of  ah  kinds,  is  very  great,  and  will  be 
greater.  Such  being  the  fact,  merely  popular  talent,  or  the  power  of  communi- 
cating knowledge,  will  be  the  test  of  tlie  value  of  a  system  of  education.  But 
wo  to  him  who  goes  upon  the  ocean  of  public  life,  in  its  present  agitated  state, 
without  the  anchor  of  fixed  principles.  Radically  defective  is  that  system  of 
collegiate  or  professional  instruction,  which  does  not  lay  the  foundation  of 
knowledge,  below  the  waves  of  excitement,  on  the  Rock  of  eternal  truth,  on 
the  basb  of  certain  and  fixed  principle.  While  the  youthful  mind  is  preparing 
for  the  expected  exigencies  of  the  sphere  in  which  it  is  going  to  move,  its 
growth  and  expansion,  or  the  implantation  of  such  principles  as  are  contained  in 
the  treatises  of  Locke  and  Milton,  should  be  the  main  object 

Unwillingness  to  adopt  manifest  improvements,  and  eagerness  for  innovation, 
are  alike  to  be  avoided.  Doubtless,  those  who  banish  the  classics  from  our 
schools,  and  those  who  would  g^ve  them  undue  prominence,  are  equally  in 
fault  If  the  classics  have  not  been  taught  in  our  schools  so  as  to  produce  the 
results  which  might  be  desired,  the  difficulty  is  unquestionably  in  the  manner  of 
teaching,  and  not  in  the  nature  of  the  study.  If  they  have  encroached  on  other 
more  important  studies,  let  the  evil  be  remedied,  not  by  a  war  of  extermination 
against  them,  but  by  making  the  best  use  of  them,  and  in  the  proper  proportion. 

An  object  of  great  importance  is  to  render  our  popular  plans  of  education  as 
permanent  as  possible.  They  need  some  connecting  links,  some  principle  of 
vitality.  The  Lyceum  may  be  made  of  great  and  essential  utility,  if  it  can  be 
made  to  exist  long  enough. 

The  due  cultivation  of  the  physical,  and  mental,  and  moral  powers,  will  be 
deemed  of  importance  in  proportion  as  a  man  can  look  over  the  whole  face  of 
society,  and  over  the  whole  existence  of  man.  The  great  object  of  education  is 
"  to  discover,  and  apply  or  obey,  the  laws  under  which  God  has  placed  the  uni- 
verse.'** To  accomplish  this  sublime  purpose,  the  physical  energies  are  to  be  train- 
ed, the  intellect  is  to  be  developed  to  its  fullest  extent,  and  the  passions  are  to  be 
inured  to  discipline ;  the  whol^  math  is  to  be  the  object  of  vigilant  and  un- 
ceasing care. 


*  PiMidenc  WajUad. 
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The  benefits  of  education  must  be  made  to  extend  to  the  extremities  of  so- 
ciety. No  class  is  to  be  shut  out  from  the  blessing.  Very  great  efforts  are 
needed  to  educate  all  the  community.  Ignorance  will  be  associated  with  pov- 
erty, and  crime  will  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  ignorance,  unless  the  most  intense 
watchfulness  be  exercised.  • 

It  is  also  worthy  of  serious  inquiry,  In  what  way  can  government  most 
effectually  patronize  education  ?  If  a  universal  system  of  elementary  instruction 
ought  to  be  established,  by  public  authority,  it  is  a  matter  of  high  importance  to 
ascertain  in  what  way  the  government  and  individuals  can  co-operate  so  as  to 
extend  the  blessings  of  knowledge  as  extensively  as  possible. 

The  ends  to  be  attained  are  to  communicate  the  advantages  of  education  to  all 
classes,  to  preserve  society  in  as  compact  a  state  as  possible,  by  preventing  all 
unnatural  distinctions  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  to  awaken  individual 
interest  and  responsibility,  whUe  the  Legislature  holds  out  its  fostering  hand. 

Voluntary  associations  of  all  the  friends  of  education  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe,  would  doubtless  be  a  most  advantageous  measure.  Friendly  and  free 
discussion  is  the  spring  of  generous  and  praiseworthy  effort  In  this  way  real 
improvements  will  be  far  more  rapidly  and  kindly  communicated  and  adopted, 
while  useless  innovations  would  be  discountenanced  and  abandoned.  We 
should  rejoice  to  see  all  the  States  of  our  Republic  sending  their  deputies,  every 
fifth  year,  at  least,  not  to  an  Olympic,  but  to  a  literary  festival. 

Another  most  desirable  event  is  the  incorporation  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
languages,  of  the  original  Scriptures,  into  all  our  courses  of  collegiate  instruction. 
We  cannot  but  hope  that  the  time  is  near,  when  this  Day-spring  from  on  High 
shall  visit  our  seminaries,  when  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  shall  break  Ibrth  with 
healing  in  his  wings,  when  the  strains  of  the  Hebrew  poets  shall  be  the  theme 
of  delighted  contemplation  and  study  to  all  our  young  men  of  taste  and  genius. 


VIEW  OP  EL.EMEXTART  EVSTBUCTION. 


UNITED  STATES. 

In  many  of  the  States,  schools  are  supported  by  an  annual  tax  levied  by  the  order  of 

S^vemment.  The  principles  and  results  of  the  legislative  provisions  made  in  many  of 
e  States  for  common  schools,  are  very  forcibly  expressed  by  Mr.  Webster.  **  For  the 
purpose  of  public  instructioa  we  hold  every  man  subject  to  taxation  in  proportion  to  his 
property,  and  we  look  not  to  the  question  whether  he  himself  have  or  have  not  children 
to  be  benefited  by  the  education  for  which  he  pays ;  we  regard  it  as  a  wise  and  liberal 
system  of  police,  by  which  property,  life,  and  the  peace  of  society  are  secured.  We 
seek  to  prevent,  in  some  measure,  the  extension  of  the  penal  code,  by  inspiring  a  salutary 
and  conservative  principle  of  virtue  and  of  knowledge  in  an  early  age.  We  hope  to  excite 
a  feeling  of  respectability  and  a  sense  of  character,  by  enlarging  the  capacities  and  inr 
creasing  the  sphere  of  intellectual  enjoyment.  By  general  instruction  we  seek,  so  far  as 
possible,  to  purify  the  moral  atmosphere  ;  to  keep  good  sentiments  uppermost,  and  to  turn 
the  strong  current  of  feeling  and  opinion,  as  well  as  the  censures  of  the  law,  and  the  de« 
nunciations  of  religion,  against  immorality  and  crime.  We  rejoice  that  every  man  in  this 
community  may  call  all  property  his  own,  so  far  as  he  has  occasion  for  it  to  furnish  for 
himself  and  his  children,  the  blessings  of  religious  instruction,  and  the  elements  of  know- 
ledge.   Hiis  celestial  and  this  earthly  light  he  is  entitled  to  by  the  fundamental  laws."* 

MAINE. 

Every  town  is  required  by  law  to  raise,  annually,  for  the  support  of  common  schools,  a 
sum  equal  at  least  to  40  cents  for  each  person  in  the  town,  and  to  distribute  this  sum 
among  the  several  school  districts.  According  to  the  reports  made  in  1826,  there  were 
in  the  State,  2,499  school  districts ;  137,931  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty 
one ;  of  which  101,325  usually  attended  school ;  the  sum  required  by  law  to  be  annually 
raised,  $119,334 ;  annual  expenditure,  $187378  67. 

*  Spesefass  aad  Fonnie  ArguMats,  pp.  910,  SIL 
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Gov.  Smith,  in  las  late  measage  0m,  that  the  Hterary  iosttttttknia  of  the  State  are  in  a 
prosperous  condition,  and  under  the  metering  care  of  the  covemmeat,  are  spreading  1^ 
influence  of  mental  light  and  good  morals  among  the  people. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Common  schools  are  established  throughout  the  State,  and  for  their  support  a  sum, 
amounting  each  year  since  1818,  to  ^90,000,  is  annually  raised  by  a  separate  tax.  The 
State  has  a  literary  fund  amounting  to  $64,000,  formed  by  a  tax  of  one  half  per  cent  on 
the  capital  of  the  banks.  The  proceeds  of  this  fund,  and  also  an  annual  income  of  $9,000 
derived  from  a  tax  on  banks,  are  appropriated  to  aid  the  support  of  schools. 

VERMONT. 

The  money  raised  by  die  general  law  for  the  support  of  schools,  at  three  per  eent 
on  the  grand  list,  (the  valuation  of  taxes,)  would  be  about  $51,119  42;  and  about  as 
much  more  is  supposed  to  be  raised  by  school  district  taxes.  The  State  has  a  literary 
fund  derived  principally  from  a  tax  01  six  per  cent  on  the  annual  profits  of  the  banks ; 
the  amount  on  loan  in  September,  1829,  was  $23,763  32. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  laws  require  tliat  every  town  or  district,  eontainior  fifty  families,  shall  be  provided 
with  a  school,  or  schools,  equivalent  in  time  to  six  months  for  one  school  in  a  year;  contain- 
ing 100  families,  twelve  months ;  160  fiimilies,  18  months ;  and  the  several  towns  in  the 
State  are  authorized  and  (firected  to  raise  such  sums  of  money  as  are  necessary  for  the 
support  of  the  schools,  and  to  assess  and  collect  flie  money  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
town  taxes.  Each  town  is  also  required  to  choose  annually  a  school  committee  of  three, 
§Ye,  or  seven  persons,  to  take  the  general  charge  of  the  schools,  examine  teachers,  &c. 
&C.  This  last  arrangement  is  but  partially  carried  into  effect  A  very  fanperfect  return 
of  the  state  of  the  schools  was  made  in  1827,  in  which  there  wete  repotted  972  public 
school  districts ;  708  private  schools  and  academies ;  18,143  pupils  in  private  schools,  and 
$168309,  paid  for  instruction ;  71,000  pupils  in  public  schools,  and  $163,929  76  paid  for 
instruction.  In  all  the  schools  in  Boston,  there  are  about  12,000  pupils,  at  an  expNsnae  for 
tuition,  fuel,  books,  &c.  of  about  $1200,000. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

In  1828,  the  Legislature  appropriated  $10,000  annually  for  the  support  of  public  schools, 
with  authority  to  each  town  to  raise  by  tax  double  tiie  amount  of  its  proportion  of  the 
$10,000.  All  the  towns  have  availed  themselves  of  its  provisions,  llie  whole  number 
of  schools,  probably  exceeds  700.  Till  within  a  short  period,  education  has  been  very 
much  neglected  in  this  State* 

CONNECTICUT. 

The  Connecticut  scho<d  fund,  on  the  first  of  April,  1829,  was  $1,682,261  68.  The  fai- 
eome  of  this  fund  is  appropriated  to  the  support  of  common  schools.  In  the  year  ending 
March  81, 1830,  the  sum  of  $72,938  was  divided  among  tiie  different  fi^e  schools  tiirough- 
out  the  State.  The  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen,  was  86,482, 
and  the  dividends  amounted  to  a  iitUe  more  than  86  cents  for  each  child.  This  fund  has 
been  wisely  managed,  and  fidthfully  applied,  but  it  has  not  answered  all  the  purposes 
which  are  desirable.  It  has  diminished  very  much  that  feeling  of  personal  interest  and 
responsibility  in  the  minds  of  the  people  generally,  whieh  is  indispensable  in  sustaining 
popular  systems  of  education.  * 

NEW  YORK. 

Gov.  Throop,  in  his  message  of  January  4, 1831,  says,  « there  are  9,062  school  dis- 
tricts in  this  State,  and  8,630  nave  made  returns  according  to  the  statute.  One  hundred 
and  ninety  new  districts  have  been  formed  during  the  year,  and  the  number  which  have 
made  returns  has  increased  838  in  the  same  period.  There  are  in  the  districts  from 
which  reports  have  been  received,  497,608  children  between  five  and  sixteen  years  of 
age,  and  499,424  scholars  have  been  taught,  during  the  year,  in  the  common  schools  of 
the  State ;  the  general  average  of  instructkm  having  been  about  eight  months.  The 
returns  show  an  increase  of  chUdren  between  five  and  sixteen,  compared  with  the  pre« 
ceding  year,  of  24,194 ;  and  an  increase  of  the  number  instructed  of  19,383  scholars. 

The  public  money  apportioned  among  the  several  school  districts  during  the  past  year, 
amounts  to  $289,713.  Of  this  sum  $100,000  was  p^  fiwn  the  State  treasury,  and  the 
residue  was  derived  from  a  tax  upon  the  aeveni  townsy  and  firom  local  funds  possessed  by 
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some  of  them.  In  addition  to  the  public  money,  there  has  been  paid  to  teachers  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  districts  $346,807,  making  a  total  of  |A86^20,  paid  for  teachers*  wares 
alone,  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State." 

The  productive  capital  of  the  school  fund  now  amounts  to  $1,696,743  06.  The  revenue 
actually  received  into  the  treasury  in  1830,  was  $100,078  60.  This  is  the  first  year  in 
which  the  revenue  of  the  fund  has  produced  the  sum  required  for  the  annual  distribution. 
The  system  of  the  common  school  instruction  in  this  State,  is  founded  on  the  principle, 
that  the  State,  or  the  revenue  of  the  school  fund,  will  pay  only  a  share  of  the  expense ; 
and  that  at  least  an  equal  share,  as  the  condition  of  receiving  the  State  fund,  shall  be 
assessed  upon  the  property  of  the  town.  In  addition  to  all  this,  and  as  a  necessary  pre- 
requisite to  a  participation  in  the  public  money,  the  inhabitants  of  each  district  are  required 
to  tax  themselves  tor  building  a  school  house,  and  furnishing  it  with  necessary  fuel  and 
appendages. 
About  $1,938,286  are  floppoeed  to  be  vested  in  school  houses  ia  this 

State,  which  at  an  interest  of  six  per  cent  would  amount  to  $115,694  09 

Annual  expense  for  books  for  448,484  scholars,  at  60  cts.  each,  249,717  09 

Fuel  for  8^46  schools  at  $10  each,  88,460  09 

Amount  of  public  money  for  teachers'  wages,  239,713  00 

Amount  paid  in  the  districts  for  teachers'  wages  besides  the  pablie  money,  846307  09 
Estimating  for  43  towns  not  returned,  21,308  00 

Total  for  support  of  common  schools  of  the  State,  $1,061,689  60 

A  complete  census  of  the  scholars  in  the  colleges,  academies,  private  and  common 
schools,  would  present  a  total  of  at  least  550,000  scholars  receiving  instruction  annually 
in  the  whole  State,  which  is  equal  to  one  person  attending  sdiool  to  three  and  a  half  tit 
the  whole  population. 
The  whole  number  of  schools  in  the  city  of  New  York,  of  all  kinds,  (besides 

Sunday  schools,)  is  46S 

Number  of  teachers  484,  assiBtanls  311,  795 

Pupils,  24,952 

Estimated  number  of  children  between  five  and  fifteen  who  attend  no  school 

whatever.  20,000 

NEW  JERSEY. 

This  State  has  a  school  fund,  which  amounted  in  October,  1829,  to  $245,404  47,  whidi 
is  all  in  productive  stocks,  yielding  an  interest,  on  an  average,  of  about  five  per  cent  A 
tax  of  half  of  one  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  of  (he  several  banks  sub- 
scribed and  paid  in,  is  also  appropriated  to  this  fund ;  and  tihie  whole  annual  income  is 
about  $22,000.  By  a  law  passed  in  1829,  $20,000  were  annually  -appropriated  to  the 
support  of  the  common  schools  out  of  the  income  of  the  fund. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  constitution  declares  that  tiie  **  Legislature  shall,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be, 
provide  by  law  for  the  establishment  of  schools  in  such  manner  diat  the  poor  may  be 
taught  gratis."  In  conformity  vrith  ttds  provision,  means  of  instruction  have  been  pro- 
vided  in  nearly  all  the  counties  of  the  State,  for  the  children  of  indigent  parents.  They 
are  sent  to  the  most  convenient  schools  of  tiie  neighborhoods  in  which  they  respectively 
reside,  and  the  expense  is  paid  by  the  county  commissioners.  It  seems,  however,  that 
fiir  more  decided  and  thorough  measures  need  to  be  taken  in  this  State.  An  unhappy 
result  of  the  plan  adopted  is  to  separate,  in  a  considerable  measure,  the  children  of  the 
poor  from  those  of  the  rich.  In  our  primary  schools,  the  children  of  all  classes  in  the 
community  should  mingle  together  so  far  as  practicable.  Gov.  Wolfe,  in  his  message  of 
December  last,  observes,  that  "  out  of  four  hundred  thousand  children  in  the  State,  be- 
tween the  age  of  five  and  fifteen,  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  ihoiU€md,  capable  of 
receiving  instruction,  were  not  within  a  school,  during  the  last  year.  What  an  incalcu- 
lable loss  has  this  Commonwealth  sustained  in  tiie  tSents  that  might  have  been  elicited, 
in  the  ineenui^  and  skill  wliich  might  have  been  imparted  to  labor  and  science,  and  in 
the  moral  and  intellectual  endowments  that  might  have  been  engrafted  and  matured.'* 

DELAWARE. 

This  State  has  a  school  fund,  amounting  to  $170,000,  the  interest  of  which,  togetfier 
with  a  small  tax  levied  on  each  school  district  of  four  miles  square,  at  the  will  of  a  majority 
of  the  taxable  inhabitants,  is  appropriated  to  the  support  of  6*00  schools.  No  district  is 
entitled  to  any  share  of  the  school  fund,  that  will  not  raise,  by  taxation,  a  sum  equal  to  its  C 
share  of  the  income  of  the  fund.  The  Geivemor  of  Delaware,  in  his  lato  message,  nrget^ 
in  the  strangest  terms,  the  unportaoce  of  u^versil  prbnary  eduealioo. 
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MARYLAND. 

A  law  in  favor  of  primary  schools  was  passed  in  1826»  and  has  heen  partially  carried 
into  effect  in  two  or  three  of  the  counties.  The  State  has  a  school  fund,  consisting  of  a 
sum  advanced  by  Maryland  during  the  late  war,  and  paid  bv  the  national  government, 
amountingto  $75,000,  together  with  a  tax  on  bank  capital  of  twenty  cents  on  a  hundred 
dollars.  The  fund  is  at  interest,  and  the  amount  received  from  the  banks  has  also  gen- 
erally been  at  interest  to  the  credit  of  the  several  counties ;  but  in  some  instances  it  has 
been  expended  for  its  proper  object  The  intention  of  the  State  was,  that  it  sho^d  be 
used  to  pay  teachers  only ;  and  that  the  expense  of  building  school  houses,  and  also  other 
expenses,  should  be  paid  by  a  tax  on  property  within  the  several  school  districts. 

VIRGINIA. 

This  State  has  a  literary  fund,  created  in  1809,  and  amounting  in  available  capital, 
according  to  a  late  report,  to  $l,2SB,522  97.  All  escheats,  confiscations,  and  derelict 
propertv ;  also  all  lands  forfeited  for  non-pavment  of  taxes,  and  all  sums  refunded  by  the 
national  government,  for  the  expenses  of  the  late  war,  have  been  appropriated  to  the 
encouragement  of  learning.  Of  the  interest  of  the  fund,  $16,000  are  annually  appro- 
priated to  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  $45,000  to  the  education  of  the  poor  in  the 
respective  counties.  This  sum  is  divided  among  the  several  counties  according  to  the 
ratk>  of  white  population ;  and  the  court  of  each  county  appoints  commissioners  to  manage 
and  superintend  the  application  of  the  share  belonging  to  it.  Within  a  vear  from  October, 
1828,  26,690  persons  made  application  to  be  educated,  of  whom  12,642  were  received. 
The  average  cost  of  education  was  $9  per  annum.  Gov.  Floyd,  in  his  late  message, 
takes  no  notice  of  the  condition  of  the  schools. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

This  State  has  a  literary  fund  arising  fitmi  bank  dividends,  &c.  to  the  amoont  of  up- 
wards of  $70,000.  It  is  provided  that  when  diis  sum  shall  have  accumulated  to  a  sum- 
cient  amount,  the  income  of  it  shall  be  divided  among  the  several  counties,  in  proportkm 
to  the  free  population,  for  the  support  of  common  schools. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Gov.  Hamilton,  in  a  recent  communication  to  the  Legislature,  remarks,  tfiat  the  only 
safe  and  effectual  Agrarian  system,  is  the  scheme  of  public  education.  This  alone  will 
secure  to  the  poor  their  just  rights ;  and  he  commends  the  subject  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Legislature.  The  liegislature  makes  an  annual  appropriation  of  nearly  $40,000  for 
the  support  of  free  achooU,  In  1828,  840  schools  were  established  throughout  the  State, 
in  which  9,036  scholars  were  instructed,  at  the  expense  of  $39,716.  The  annual  appro- 
priation in  1829,  was  $37,200. 

GEORGIA. 

Schools  were  early  in  operation  in  Savannah,  Augusta,  and  a  few  other  towns  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  State ;  but  little  attention  was  pakl  to  learning  above  Augusta,  till  the 
year  1800,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  schools.  The  academy  and  free  school 
funds  consist  of  $500,000 ;— stock  in  the  bank  of  Darien,  $200,000 ;  State  bank,  $200,000  ; 
Augusta,  $100,000.  Of  this  sum  there  have  been  paid  out,  since  1822,  to  the  academies, 
$60,642  58,  and  for  the  support  of  free  schools,  $46,412  12.  In  60  counties,  according  to 
Mr.  Sherwood's  Gazetteer,  (1829,)  there  are  720  common  schools,  each  having  30  pupils, 
21,600.  In  the  other  16  counties,  there  are  80  schools,  each  having  20  pupils — 1,600. 
Total  in  the  State,  27,200. 

ALABAMA. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  of  March  2d,  1819,  one  section  of  land  (640  acres)  was  granted 
to  the  inhabitants  of  each  township  for  tfie  use  of  schools,  and  72  sectioiis  or  two  town- 
ships for  the  support  of  a  seminary  oi  learning. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

No  system  in  regard  to  primary  schools  has  been  adopted.  The  State  has  a  literary 
fund,  amounting  at  present  to  $27,800,  derived  from  the  donation  of  the  ^neral  govern- 
ment, rents  of  land,  three  per  cent  on  all  sales  of  public  lands,  fines,  forfeitures,  &c.  But 
no  portion  of  it  is  available  tUl  it  shall  amount  to  $500,000. 

LOUISIANA. 

In  1627,  the  Legislature  made  a  grant  to  each  parish  in  the  State,  of  $2  62^  to  every 
voter,  to  be  applied  to  the  education  of  the  indigent ;  the  amount  for  any  one  parish  not  to 
exceed  $1,S50,  nor  to  fall  short  of  $800.  In  consequence  of  this  act,  nearly  $40,000  are 
annually  appropriated  Id  the  education  of  the  poor. 
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TENNESSEE. 
We  hare  no  account  of  the  condltioa  of  primary  education  in  this  State. 

KENTUCKY. 

The  Legislature  has,  several  times,  taken  measures  for  establishing  common  schools  in 
this  State,  but  thus  far  without  effect.  A  literary  fund  of  $140,000  was  created,  some 
years  since,  from  a  portion  of  the  profits  arising  from  the  Bank  of  the  Commonwealth ; 
but  the  Stat^  has  encroached  considerably  upon  this  fund,  for  other  purposes.  A  very 
able  Report  on  education  was,  some  time  since,  made  to  the  Legislature,  by  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  O.  Peers.  From  returns  made,  it  seems  that  not  more  than  one  third  of  the 
children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  fiAeen,  attend  school. 

OHIO. 

Gov.  McArthur,  in  his  late  message,  insists  that  intelligence  alone  is  capable  of  self- 
government  He  urges  attention  to  common  schools  as  a  **  solemn  duty '  upon  every 
member  of  the  community. 

There  remained  in  the  treasury  of  Ohio,  on  the  15th  of  Nov.  last,  $159,250 ;  $90,000 
of  it,  bein^  a  school  fund,  is  drawing  six  per  cent  interest  The  interest  upon  this  fiind 
is  guarantied  by  the  State ;  and  is  fast  increasing.  In  1825,  a  law  was  passed  by  which 
a  tax  of  one  twentieth  of  one  per  cent,  or  half  a  mill  on  a  dollar,  estimated  ad  valorem 
upon  the  general  tax  list  of  the  State,  was  levied,  and  appropriated  to  the  support  of  com- 
mon scho&.  In  the  city  of  Cincinnati  there  are  seventeen  free  schools  in  a  prosperous 
condition.    In  the  State,  850,000  children  attend  school. 

INDIANA. 

In  Indiana  one  thirty-sixth  part  of  the  public  lands  has  been  wpropriated  for  the  support 
of  schools.  A  portion  of  the  public  lands  has  been  granted  by  Congress  for  the  same  pur- 
pose ;  but  no  provision  for  education  has  been  made  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  ex- 
cept the  passing  of  some  laws  relating  U>  the  land  granted  by  Congress. 


FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

ENGLAND. 

No  system  of  general  common  school  instruction  has  been  established  by  the  govemr 
ment  This  won,  more  important  to  the  vital  interests  of  a  state  than  alxnost  any  other, 
Ims  been  left  to  individual  care,  and  voluntary  associations. 

The  National  Education  Society  is  in  the  twentieth  year  of  its  existence.  It  has  es- 
tablished schools  directly  or  indtrecUy  in  2,609  places,  of  which  2,595  are  daily  and 
Sunday,  and  1,083  Sunday,  for  children  of  either  sex.  The  number  of  boys  receiving 
daily  instruction  is  128,182,  of  girls,  98^89.  In  Sabbath  schools  only,  there  are  67,101 
boys,  and  62,106  j^rls,  making  a  total  in  the  National  Schools  of  345,778.  The  total  of 
grants  expended  since  1811  is  about  £92,000,  and  this  sum  has  caused  an  expenditure  of 
at  least  three  times  its  amount  applied  to  the  same  purpose  from  other  quarters. 

The  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  have  had  under  their  care  at  the  Central  or 
Model  Schools,  since  the  commencement  of  their  undertaking,  8,780  scholars,  among 
whom  are  20  Arab  youths,  sent  to  be  educated  by  the  Pasha  of  Kgypt.  In  the  course  ot 
a  year  these  interesting  lads  were  able  to  read,  write,  and  speak  in  English,  with  con- 
siderable correctness.  Fifty-two  persons  have  been  employed  in  the  traimng  department, 
or  in  preparing  to  be  teachers,  besides  thirty-five  females. 

Various  other  benevolent  societies,  particularly  that  for  the  Diffusion  of  Knowledge,  of 
which  the  Lord  Chancellor  is  President,  are  adopting  vigorous  meacures  for  the  education 
of  the  lower  orders. 

SCOTLAND. 

In  1494,  it  was  enacted  by  the  Scotch  Parliament  that  all  barons  and  substantial  free- 
holders, throughout  the  realm,  should  send  their  children  to  school  from  the  age  of  six 
to  nine  years,  and  then  to  other  seminaries.  In  1615,  an  act  of  the  Privy  Council  was 
passed  for  estaUisbinff  schools  in  every  parish  in  the  kingdom.  In  1696,  a  school  was  es- 
tablished, and  a  schommaster  appointed  in  every  psf iab »  the  landholders  were  ordered  to 
buiid  a  school  house,  and  pay  a  ralary  to  the  teacher,  exclusive  of  the  foes  of  the  scholars, 
not  to  fall  short  of  £5  lis.  Id,,  nor  to  exceed  £11  2s.  2d.  The  landlords  and  the  minis- 
ter bad  the  power  of  appointing  the  master,  the  presbyteries  that  of  superintending  the 
school.    In  this  way  the  blessings  of  educatico  were  disused  in  every  corner  of  the  land, 
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The  path  to  wealth,  honor,  and  difltinctioii  was  opened  to  all  classes.  *'  Persons  of  the 
humblest  origin  have' raised  themselves  to  the  highest  eminence  in  every  walk  of  am- 
bition, and  a  spirit  of  forethought  and  energy  has  been  widely  diffused." 

In  1698,  there  were  from  50,000  to  75,000  common  beggars  in  Scotland.  Now,  not- 
withstanding the  increase  of  inhabitants,  and  the  influx  of  tibe  Irish,  very  few  beggars 
are  found.  No  assessment  has  been  made  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  except  in  a  few 
of  the  large  towns,  and  in  the  counties  bordering  on  Eneland. 

In  consequence  of  various  changes  in  society,  the  siuary  of  the  teachers  became  en- 
tirely inadequate  to  their  support,  and  their  character  as  a  body  was  a  good  deal  deterio- 
rated. In  1802,  the  maximum  statutory  salary  was  raised  to  £22  4s.  5d.  and  the  minimum 
to  £16  18f .  4d.,  both  exclusive  of  school  fees.  Supposing  the  number  of  schoolmasters 
to  be  900,  and  the  average  salary  £20  a  year,  the  whole  cost  of  this  establishment,  ex- 
clusive of  houses,  gardens,  and  foes,  does  not  exceed  £18,000  per  annum.  The  fees  paid 
by  the  scholars  are  about  2s.  6d,  or  Ss.  a  quarter,  for  English;  4s.  or  4s.  6d.  for  writing 
and  arithmetic,  and  from  5s.  to  7s.  6d.  in  Latin  and  Greelc.  The  entire  emoluments  of 
the  schoolmasters,  excluding  the  houses,  do  not  exceed  £45  or  £50,  on  an  average. 
SomeUun^  is  called  for  to  improve  the  condition  and  character  of  the  schoolmasters. 
Many  parishes,  especially  in  the  Highlands,  are  deteriorating. 

FRANCE. 

Of  283,822  young  men,  inscribed,  in  1827,  on  the  recruiting  census,  157,510  could 
neither  read  nor  write ;  13,791  of  the  remaining  126,312,  could  only  read ;  of  13,731» 
nothing  was  recorded  as  to  their  learning,  and  thus  only  100,000,  or  a  little  more  than  one 
third,  could  both  read  and  write.  Of  7,394  persons  committed  for  offences  in  1828,  4,166 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  1,856  of  the  remainder  could  perform  those  exerdses 
but  imperfectly. 

In  1829,  a  new  and  important  education  society  was  established  in  France.  The 
French  government  recognizes  three  different  kinds  of  primary  schools— those  for  Catho- 
lics only — for  Protestants  only — and  for  the  youth  of  different  denominations. 

The  fact  that  two  thirds  of  the  population  of  France  are  destitute  of  the  blessings  of 
primary  instruction,  will  sufficiently  account  for  its  present  political  state. 

SILESIA. 

In  1765,  Frederic  the  Great  establbhed  some  excellent  regulations  in  regard  to  ele- 
mentary instruction.  Pattern  schools  were  established  at  Breslau,  Glatz,  and  other 
places,  which  all  candidates  for  the  situation  of  schoolmaster  are  obliged  to  attend.  The 
school  tax  is  paid  by  the  lords  and  tenants,  without  distinction  of  religions.  The  boys  are 
all  sent  to  school  from  their  sixth  to  their  thirteenth  year,  whether  the  parents  are  able 
to  pay  the  school  tax  or  not  For  the  poor  the  school  money  must  be  raised  by  collections. 
There  are  now  more  than  3,500  schools  established  in  the  province.  There  are  seventeen 
newspapers  and  magazines  published,  some  of  them  very  useful.  Silesia,  in  consequence, 
is  at  Uiis  moment,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  districts  on  the  continent.  The  people  are 
among  the  most  intelligent,  orderly,  and  industrious  in  Europe. 

PRUSSIA. 

In  the  states,  comprising  the  Prussian  monarchy  in  1826,  there  were  4,487,461  chil- 
dren below  fourteen  years  of  age,  being  366  children  for  every  1,000  inhabitants,  or 
nearly  eleven  thirtieths  of  the  whole  population.  In  the  Prussian  dominions  there  were 
20,887  elementary  schools,  and  736  schools  for  more  advanced  scholars,  exclusive  of  the 
universities.  These  schools  employed  22,262  masters,  704  mistresses,  and  2,054  assistantB. 
Of  every  1,000  children  under  14  years  of  age,  871  at  an  average,  attended  school. 

GERMANY. 

In  most  of  the  states,  which  formerly  composed  tfie  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  as 
Wirtemberg,  Bavaria,  Baden,  Hesse,  &c.  a  public  school  is  established  in  every  parish, 
and,  in  some  instances,  in  every  hamlet.  Tbe  master,  as  in  Scotland,  receives  a  fixed 
salary  from  the  parish,  exclusive  of  a  small  fee  from  tiie  scholars.  Besides  the  salaries 
and  fees,  the  masters  are  fiimished  with  a  house,  a  garden,  and  in  most  instances,  a  few 
acres  of  land.  The  books,  used  in  the  schools,  are  generally  very  good.  No  particular 
system  of  religion  is  allowed  to  be  taught,  in  Wirtemberg,  and  most  of  the  other  Germanic 
states.  The  sons  and  daughters  of  Lutherans,  Calvimsts,  Catholics,  Quakers,  &c.  fre- 
quent the  same  schools.  I^veral  of  the  governments  have  enacted  laws  by  which  eoerf 
tndmdual  ia  compeUed  to  send  his  ehildren  to  school,  from  the  age  of  six  to  fourteen 
years. 

,  In  Bavaria,  tfie  beneficial  consequences  resulting  from  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
national  educatioD,  have  been  more  signal  than  in  any  other  European  country.    The 
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late  and  present  kings  of  Bavaria  have  been  truly  the  fathers  of  their  country.  They 
hatve  not  only  swept  away  numerous  abuses,  and  established  a  representative  form  of 
government,  but  they  have  laid  deep  the  foundatbns  of  permanent  improvement  in  the 
organization  of  an  admirable  system  of  education.  A  school  is  established  in  every  parish, 
to  which  every  one  is  obliged  to  send  his  children  from  the  age  of  ^z  to  fourteen.  The 
following  is  the  schedule  of  education  for  1825. 


JVo. 
Universities,  S 

Lyceums,  7 

Gymnasia,  18 

Colleges,  21 

Preparatory  Schools,  86 

Houses  of  Education,  16 
Houses  for  higher  branches,  7 
Boarding  Schools  for  Girls,  2 


Normal  Schools, 
Schools  for  Foreigners, 
Law  Schools, 
Veterinary, 
Midwiferv, 
Royal  Scfiools, 


7 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 


Public  or  National  Schools,    5,394 


Number  of  inspectors  of  schools  286 ;  teachers  7,114 ;  pupUs  of  all  classes  about  498,000. 
Number  of  inhabitants  in  Bavaria,  4,082,590.  About  one  eighth  attend  school.  In  Scot- 
land only  one  tenth* 

Throughout  Germany  the  greatest  attention  is  paid  not  merely  to  the  acquirements  of 
teachers,  but  to  their  eapaeitv  for  teaehmg.  Consequently  normal  or  pattern  schools 
have  been  established  in  all  the  principal  towns,  attended  by  those  who  expect  to  engage 
in  the  business  of  instruction.    Some  of  them  enjoy  a  very  high  reputation. 

Mr.  Loudon,  an  intelligent  man,  who  travelled  through  this  part  of  Germany  in  1828, 
says,  **  From  what  I  have  seen  of  Wirtembcrg,  I  am  inclined  to  regard  it  as  one  of 
Che  most  highly  civilized  states  in  Europe.  Every  individual  in  Wirtemberg  reads  and 
thinks,  and  to  satisfy  oneself  that  such  is  the  case,  he  has  only  to  enter  into  conversation 
with  the  first  peasant  he  meets,  to  observe  the  number  and  style  of  the  journals,  and  the 
multitude  of  libraries.  I  did  not  meet  with  a  single  beggar  in  Wirtemberg,  and  with 
only  one  or  two  in  Bavaria  and  Baden."* 

RUSSIA. 

The  present  number  of  Journals  which  are  issued  from  the  press  in  Russia  is  73.  The 
tiiree,  which  have  the  most  extensive  circulation,  are  published  in  twelve  different  Ian- 
guages.  The  number  of  elementary  schools  is  1,411 ;  they  are  frequented  by  70,000 
pupus,  so  that  on  a  comparison  of  the  total  number  of  children  a4)able  of  instruction  in 
the  Russian  dominions,  with  those  actually  educated,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  more 
than  1  in  867  whose  mind  is  even  superficially  cultivated.  The  Russian  government 
has  recently  labored  with  great  earnestness,  to  promote  the  instruction  of  its  subjects ; 
and  Oie  astonishing  advances  which  they  have  made  in  a  comparatively  short  period, 
show  that  they  have  not  labored  in  vain.  Thirteen  masters  had  been  attending  Mr. 
Heard's  school  in  Petersburg,  in  order  that  they  might  introduce  the  system  into  as  many 
provinces,  by  means  of  normal  schools. 

SWEDEN. 

We  have  no  information  of  the  state  of  the  public  schools  In  this  country.  The  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society  has  established  192  schools  of  mutual  instruction,  containing 
12,711  chUdren ;  the  kin^  has  granted  permission  to  import  slates  free  of  du^,  and  pro- 

Sised  that  the  Estates  should  assign  6,000  rix  dollars  for  organizing  a  normal  school, 
opes  are  likewise  entertained  that  the  teachers  would  be  paid  out4>f  £e  pubUe  revenue. 

BELGIUM. 

A  pleasing  report  has  been  transmitted  from  the  Brussels  Society,  by  which  it  appears 
that  me  normal  schools  there  are  in  a  state  of  great  activity  and  gradual  improvement 

ICELAND. 

Dr.  Henderson  says  that  "  the  zcneral  principles  of  knowledge  are  universally  diffused 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Iceland.  Though  there  be  only  one  school  on  the  island,  and 
that  one  exclusively  designed  for  the  education  of  such  as  are  afterwards  to  fill  offices  in 
Church  and  State ;  yet  it  is  exceedingly  rare  to  meet  with  a  boy  or  girl,  who  has  attained 
^  age  of  nine  or  ten  years,  that  cannot  read  and  write  with  ease.  Domestic  education 
is  most  rigidly  attended  to ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing,  to  hear  youths  repeat  passages 
fit>m  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  who  have  never  Men  farther  than  a  few  miles  from 
the  place  where  they  were  bom.    Nor  do  I  scarcely  ever  recollect  entering  a  hut,  where 
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I  did  not  find  some  indiTidual  or  another,  capable  of  entering  into  conversation  with  me, 
on  topics  which  would  be  reciconed  altogether  above  the  understandings  of  people  in  the 
same  rank  of  society  in  other  countries  of  Europe." 

ITALY. 

In  no  country,  perhaps,  is  the  education  of  the  lower  classes  in  society  more  neglected 
than  At  Rome,  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy  :  and  nowhere  are  the  people  more  factious  and 
insubordinate :  nowhere  is  it  more  difficult  to  procure  servants  or  craftsmen  who  are 
respectable,  faithful,  or  obedient.  The  duke  of  Lucca,  in  August  last,  published  an 
edict,  in  which  he  stated  his  conviction  of  the  great  importance  of  education  being  gen- 
erally communicated  to  his  subjects  of  all  classes,  and  also,  that  the  Lancastrian  method 
of  instruction  is  best  calculated  to  carry  this  design  into  effect  He  ordered  that  two 
schools  for  boys  and  two  for  girls  be  immediately  established  at  Lucca. 

GREECE. 

Tlie  amount  of  subscriptions  for  free  schools,  made  by  the  Greeks,  from  Sept.  1828,  to 
Sept.  1829,  was  about  ^,800.  This  is  only  a  part  of  what  was  done  in  that  time  for  ttils 
object.  There  were  distinguished  instances  of  individual  munificence,  which  do  not 
^nter  into  the  above  estimate.  A  school  for  boys  and  girls  was  commenced  in  the  island 
of  Syra,  by  Mr.  Brewer,  in  1828.  A  house  was  soon  built  large  enough  to  contain  800 
pupils.  The  number  soon  rose  to  830.  The  Greek  ladies  raised  2,200  piastres  for  the 
new  school  house.  Many  of  the  scholars  have  manifested  great  capacity,  and  have  made 
most  encouraging  attainments.  Every  one  of  the  Ionian  islands,  seven  in  number,  has  a 
classical  school,  or  academy.  According  to  the  last  report  there  were  69  schools^  72 
teachers,  2,102  scholars.  On  15  of  the  more  important  Greek  islands,  82  schools  are 
retorted,  containing  1,979  scholars. 

Mr.  Brewer,  at  ue  first  quarter's  examination  of  his  female  school,  in  Smyrna,  on  the 
8th  of  July,  1830,  says  that  96  Greek  girls  were  examined  before  crowds  of  Armeniax)s» 
Jews,  Catholics,  Turks,  Greeks,  English,  &c. 
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Mains.  The  Gardiner  I^cetim,  was  incorporated  in  1822.  Its  object  is  to  give  to 
farmers  and  mechanics  a  scientific  education.  Mr.  £Idmund  L.  Cushing,  principal, 
Klah  B.  Sewall,  tutor. 

The  Maine  Wesley  an  Seminary  at  Readfield,  has  excellent  accommodations  for 
manual  labor,  both  in  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  departments.  Merritt  Caldwell 
is  the  principal.  It  was  founded  in  1826,  and  was  among  the  first  in  the  country  to 
introduce  a  system  of  profitable  exercise.  The  number  (»  students  varies  with  the 
season  of  the  year  from  60  to  120.  In  November  last  it  was  120.  About  45  have  been 
employed  in  the  laboring  departments.  These  individuals  have  nearly  paid  their  board 
by  their  labor.  Two  courses  of  study  are  pursued  in  the  institution ;  one  designed  as 
preparatory  for  Collej^,  and  the  other  intended  to  give  a  thorough  English  education. 
The  course  of  study  is  three  years. 

At  Bangor,  there  is  a  Clanieal  School  in  connection  with  the  Theological  Seminary. 
To  such  as  do  not  wish,  for  various  reasons,  to  obtain  a  collegiate  education,  as  well  as  to 
those  who  have  the  ministry  in  view,  and  are  preparing  to  enter  collejge,  tuition  is 
affi>rded  gratuitously.  To  all  others,  and  it  is  open  to  any  young  man  of^good  moral 
character,  the  tuition  is  $16  a  year.  There  are  thirty  incorporated  academies  in  Maine, 
in  addition  to  those  which  we  have  mentioned ;  twentv-one  of  them  have  about  11,500 
acres  of  land  each,  berides  other  property.  The  Machias,  South  Berwick,  and  Hallowell 
academies  have  23,040  acres  of  land  each. 

New  Hampshire.  Phillms  AeadenWy  at  Exeter,  is  one  of  the  oldest*  and  most 
respectable  in  the  country.  That,  and  Pnillips  Academy  at  Andover,  have  prepared 
more  students  for  College,  probably,  than  any  other  six  academies  in  the  country.  It  has 
an  elegant  edifice,  a  large  fund,  a  library,  apparatus,  and  about  80  scholars.  It 
has  four  instructers ;  Benjamin  Abbot,  LL.  D.  is  principal,  jyino  fytfoieh  Academy 
has  funds  amounting  to  $3,000.  Gratuitous  assistance  is  afforded  at  this  institution, 
as  well  as  at  Gilmanton,  and  other  academies.  R.  A.  Coffin  is  principal  of  this 
academy.  Adams  Female  Academy,  at  Derry,  has  funds  to  the  amount  of  $4,000, 
StmhdU  Union  Academy,  at  Plainfield,  has  $40,000,  the  income  chiefly  devoted  to  assist 
in  aiding  pious  young  men  in  preparing  for  the  Christian  ministry.  The  number  of  inoor* 
porated  academies  in  this  State  is  about  thirty^ 
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TBaicovT.  llMre  are  about  20  incorporated  academies  in  this  State,  at  which  young 
men  may  be  fitted  for  College.  The  late  Joseph  Burr,  Esq.  of  Manchester,  left  a  con- 
siderable bequest  to  found  an  academy  in  that  town,  on  condition  that  another  equal  sum 
should  be  raised,  within  a  limited  time.  Strenuous  efibits  are  made  to  accomplish  his 
benevolent  designs. 

Massachusetts.  Atnherst  Academy,  "Rev.  Simeon  Colton,  principal,  three  assist- 
ants. During  the  fall  term  ending  Nov.  23,  there  were  50  scholars  in  the  classical 
department,  SO  in  the  English,  25  m  the  teacher's,  total,  105.  This  last  department^ 
which  is  confined  to  the  fall  term,  enjoys  many  peculiar  advantages  for  fitting  young 
men  to  take  charge  of  primary  schools,  on  account  of  the  facilities  to  attend  lectures 
aflforded  by  the  College.  In  Amherst,  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  College, 
is  the  Mount  Plecuant  Clasncal  Institution,  under  the  care  of  Messrs.  J.  W.  Newton, 
and  Francis  Fellowes.  The  site  is  a  most  delightful  one,  the  number  of  students  is  not 
far  from  100.  A  very  extensive  course  of  mental  and  moral  discipline  is  pursued.  An 
institution  of  a  similar  character  is  the  Round  Hill  School  in  rear  of  the  village  at  North- 
ampton., Students  are  prepared  for  the  various  pursuits  of  active  life,  or  to  be  advanced 
to  nigher  seminaries.  Hopkins  Academy  at  Hadley,  is  a  valuable  institution,  founded 
by  a  mnt  from  Gov.  Edward  Hopkins.  It  has  educated  a  large  number  of  students. 
Ine  JVoodln'idge  School,  at  South  Hadley,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  east  bank  of 
Connecticut  river,  three  miles  south  of  Mount  Holyoke.  The  annual  charge  for  each 
scholar  is  $150,  including  boarding,  tuition,  room,  lights,  fuel,  and  washing.  "Hie  French 
language  b  taught  without  any  additional  expense.  A  strict  and  sacred  c^servance  of  the 
Sabbath  is  required.  Number  of  pupils  is  47.  The  number  is  limited  to  60.  J.  Ely^ 
D.  R.  Austin,  principals,  5  assistants.  The  whole  number  of  scholars  in  the  English  and 
Classical  School,  at  Southampton,  during  the  year  ending  in  Nov.  last,  was  149. 
Average  number  in  a  term  about  60.  Tuition  is  $3  00  a  quarter.  Board  may  be  obtained 
from  $1  25  to  $1  42  per  week,  including  washing,  &c.  Students  under  the  immediate 
oare  of  the  principal,  Mr.  Wm.  Bradley,  are  charged  $1  67  per  week.  A  flourishing 
BRgh  School  has  been  in  operation  for  several  years,  at  Pittsfield,  under  the  care  of  Prof. 
Chester  Dewey,  with  several  assistants.  There  is  also  a  valuable  academy  at  Lenox, 
which  has  furnished  a  large  number  of  scholars  for  College.  The  whole  number  of 
paplis  in  ^e  Westfield  AcwUmy,  In  (he  year  ending  in  November  last,  was  828 :  88 
attended  in  ttie  winter,  108  in  the  spring,  146  in  the  summer,  and  185  in  the  autumn, 
Tuttioii  is  ^  per  quarter  in  summer,  and  $S  25  in  the  other  parts  of  the  year,  llie 
academy  has  a  phiiost^hica!  and  chemical  apparatus,  and  an  extensive  cabinet  of  min- 
erals. Lectures  are  given  on  various  subjects.  Board  may  be  obtained  in  good  fiuniliea 
from  $1  38  to  f  1  75.  Beneficiaries  of  the  American  Education  Society,  receive  ^25  per 
year.  There  is  a  geographical  society  and  a  lyceum  connected  with  the  academy, 
JUbftsoA  Academy,  a  few  miles  east  of  Springfield,  is  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  ^. 
Porter.  This  academy  has  a  considerable  fund,  which  is  devoted  to  the  support  of  indi« 
gent  young  men,  preparing  for  the  ministry.  At  Wilbraham  is  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Academy.  It  has  been,  for  some  time,  under  the  able  superintendence  of  the  Rev. 
Wilbur  Fiske,  D.  D.  A  great  number  of  pupils  have  here  been  educated.  At  BrookfieM^ 
fai  Worcester  county,  is  a  female  academy.  At  Leicester  an  academy  with  f  19,000 
funds,  about  70  scholars.  The  Baptist  denomination  in  that  county,  are  taking  measures 
to  establish  a  high  school.  Warren  Academy,  at  Wobum.  Means  for  asSstance  by 
saanual  labor,  are  furnished  at  this  institution.  The  tuition  for  beneficiaries  is  also  paid. 
Fuftds  $8,000.  Duimmer  Academy,  at  Newbury,  is  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Nehemiah 
Cleaveland.  It  was  the  second  academy  incorporated  in  the  State.  Jpstoich  Female 
Aeademy,  This  academy  was  incorporated  in  1828,  and  is  under  the  superintendence  of 
Miss  Z.  P.  Grant,  and  Miss  Mary  Lyon,  with  a  number  of  assistants.  The  happy  union 
of  literary  and  reliffious  improvement,  the  practical  habits  and  the  intellectual  discipline 
acquired  at  this  insUtution,  have  deservedly  given  it  a  high  rank.  The  present  number 
of  pupils  is  not  far  from  200.  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover.  This  academy  has  been 
almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  scholars  for  College.  Not  far  from  2,100 
have  been  educated.  The  course  of  study  is  protracted  and  thorough.  Number  of 
volumes  in  the  library  is  about  700.  Mr.  John  Adams  is  principal,  Mr.  Osgood  Johnson 
assistant.  Seminary  for  Teachers  at  Andover.  The  design  of  this  institution  is  primarily 
to  educate  school  teachers.  Others,  however,  are  admitt^  to  its  privileges,  who  wish  to 
qualify  themselves  for  the  active  business  of  Ufe.  The  course  of  study  embraces  all  the 
common  branches  of  school  education.  An  elegant  and  commodious  edifice  has  been 
erected  of  stone,  at  an  expense  of  about  $9,000.  It  is  furnished  with  superior  facilities  in 
the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  will  be  provided  with  all  other  necessary  means 
for  the  acqui4tion  of  English  literature  and  science.  A  cabinet  of  minerals,  has  been 
provided,  also  some  maps.  Connected  with  the  school,  and  also  with  Phillips  academy, 
IS  a  form  and  commons.  Those  students  who  have  boarded  in  commons,  and  labored 
two  hours  i^r  day,  during  the  past  year»  have  reduced  &eir  board  and  room  rent  to 
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seventy-seven  cents  a  week.  Others  can  obtain  board  in  private  families,  Including  all 
necessaries,  except  wood  aud  lights,  at  from  $1  25  to  ^2  00  per  week.  The  price  of 
tuition  will  hereafter  be  from  $4  00  to  ^  00  per  term  of  11  weeks,  varying  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  studies.  It  is  supposed  that  those  students,  who  instruct  a  school  during 
the  winter,  will  be  able  to  defray  all  their  necessary  expenses  at  the  seminary,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year.    The  number  of  scholars  is  about  70.    Rev.  S.  R.  Hall,  principal. 

Schools  in  Boston,  About  $53,000  are  expended  annually  by  the  city,  for  the  support 
of  schools.  The  public  schools  are  a  Latin  grammar  school,  open  to  all  boys  between  the 
ages  of  nine  and  fifteen ;  a  high  school,  m  which  are  taught  various  branches  of  an 
English  education ;  8  grammar  and  writing  schools,  7  of  which  have  two  masters  each — 
a  grammar  and  a  writing  master,  who  teach,  alternately,  boys  and  girls,  at  different  hours ; 
one  African  school,  ^nd  57  primary  schools.  The  schools  are  under  the  direction  of  a 
achool  comndttee,  consisting  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  12  members  annually 
elected.  The  number  of  private  schools  and  academies  is  about  160.  Amone  these  is  the 
Salem  street,  the  Bowdoin  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Alfred  W.  Pike,  and  the  IVfount  Vemoa 
female  school  in  Sumner  street  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Jacob  Abbott  This  last  named 
school  commenced  in  June,  1829.  The  course  of  study  embraces  penmanship,  elocution, 
arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  grammar,  logic,  rhetoric,  geography,  history,  chro- 
nology, and  material,  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy.  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and 
French,  are  also  taught  if  desired.  The  terms  per  quarter,  for  those  under  twelve  years 
of  age,  studying  only  English  branches,  are  $10  00 ;  for  those  over  twelve  years,  $15  00; 
for  those  who  study  the  languages,  $5  00  additional. 

There  are  56  incorporated  academies  in  Massachusetts.  .Twenty-three  of  them  have 
received  from  the  government  a  tract  of  land,  situated  in  Maine,  six  miles  square. 

Connecticut.  Hartford  Grammar  School,  E.  P.  Barrows,  principal;  3  assistants. 
Founded  by  Gov.  Hopkins.  Female  Seminary,  Miss  Catherine  £.  Beechcr,  principal ; 
9  teachers.  JVorxmch  Female  Academy,  mvss  Jane  Ingersoll,  principal ;  lecturers, 
and  assistants.  Ellington  School,  John  Hall,  principal ;  Luther  Wright,  and  2  other 
instructers.  Designed  solely  for  young  men,  and  for  lads  ten  years  of  age,  and  upwards. 
The  system  of  instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek  is  after  the  model  of  the  well  known  Latin 
Sdiool  in  Boston.  For  board,  and  tuition  exclusive  of  modem  languages,  $150  per  annum. 
Connecticut  Episcopal  Academy,  Cheshire,  Rev.  C.  F.  Crus^,  principal.  Tuition,  clas- 
sical department,  $5  per  quarter ;  preparatory  English  department,  $4.  Board  can  be  ob- 
tained with  one  of  the  teachers,  as  also  in  respectable  fJeunUies  in  the  village,  at  $1  50  per 
week,  exclusive  of  washing,  fuel,  &c.  PkUnfield  Academy,  Edward  Humphrey,  A.  M., 
principal ;  2  assistants.  Tmland  Academy,  incorporated  in  1829,  Mr.  Hubbard,  instructer. 
Tuition  in  languages,  $5  per  quarter ;  in  English,  $4  00.    There  are  academies  at  WU- 

ton,  Hawley  Olmstead,  principal ;  Guilford,  Samuel  Robinson ;  Stratford, ;  Sharon, 

H.  Close ;  Ashford,  £.  Dennisoo ;  Farmington,  Simeon  Hart ;  Torringford,  E.  Moore ; 
Litchfield,  S.  M.  Ensign ;  Litchfield  Femue,  Miss  Sarah  Pierce ;  Fairfield,  Rev.  C.  O. 
Lee ;  Goshen,  Rev.  J.  D.  Pierce ;  Madison,  Oliver  Baker ;  Brooklyn,  D.  P.  Tyler ;  Ba- 
con Academy,  Colchester,  C.  P.  Otis;  Wethersfield  Female  Seminary,  Rev.  Joseph 
Emerson,  Mrs.  Emerson,  Miss  N.  Emerson,  assistants ;  Hopkins  Grammar  School,  New 
Haven ;  Rev.  C.  Herrick's  School  for  Young  Ladies,  New  Haven,  between  1,6()0  and 
1,700  persons  have  been  educated  here ;  Prof.  E.  A.  Andrew's  Young  Ladies*  Institute, 
New  Haven,  9  assistants ;  Union  School,  M.  G.  Merwin ;  Female  ^minary,  do.  Rev. 
J.  M.  Garfield,  whole  number  educated  about  1,000.  The  course  of  instruction  is  carried 
on  in  a  regular  and  continued  series  of  academical  studies,  in  three  classes.  Cfymnasium, 
situated  one  mile  from  the  colleges.  The  principal  building  has  60  convenient  rooms. 
The  situation  is  pleasant,  and  the  prospect  commanding.  The  number  of  pupils,  at  our 
last  information,  was  not  far  from  90,  a  greater  part  between  the  ages  of  six  atid  fburteen. 
The  pupils  live  with  the  principals,  Messrs.  S.  E.  Dwight  and  H.  £.  Dwight,  in  one 
family.    There  is  a  library  of  more  than  2,000  volumes. 

New  York.  Ciiy  High  Sc?iools,  Incorporated  in  1825,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000. 
Hon.  G.  C.  VerplancK,  president.  These  schools  originated  about  the  year  1821,  and 
were  established  principally  by  the  exertions  of  Prof.  Griscom.  Two  commodious 
buildings  have  been  erected  in  Crosbv  street,  and  the  arrangements  of  both  schools  are 
highly  approved.  Of  the  Male  Hign  School,  John  Griscom,  LL.  D.,  and  Daniel  Bacon, 
are  principals ;  6  assistants ;  404  pupils.  Of  the  Female  High  School,  Miss  Sarah 
Oliver  is  principal ;  6  assistants ;  241  pupils.  There  is  a  large  number  of  excellent  pri- 
vate schools.  Albany  Lancaster  School,  15  trustees ;  500  scholars.  Albany  Academy, 
16  trustees;  T.  Romeyn  Beck,  principal;  2 professors;  2  tutors;  220  students.  Poly^ 
techny  at  Chiitenango,  Rev.  Anidrew  Yates,  D.  D.,  principal;  6  assistants  and  lecturers. 
Erasmus  Hall  Academy,  at  Fiatbusb,  L.  Island,  J.  W.  Kellogg,  principal.  Situated  about 
four  miles  from  the  city  of  New  York.  Hie  building  is  a  handsome  structure,  100  feet 
by  86,  with  a  wmg  of  25  feet.  It  has  a  valuable  library,  cabinet,  apparatus,  &c.  High" 
hmd  Orope  Oynmamtm,    It  ia  delightfiiUy  ntaatod  in  (he  U>wn  of  FiahkiU.  near  the 
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east  bank  of  fhe  HddMn,  at  its  entrance  into  the  Highlands.  A  spacious  and  commodious 
building  has  been  completed.  Messrs.  Kent  and  Jones,  principals ;  8  assistants.  On^da 
Jnstitute,  at  Whitesborough,  forty-two  young  men  earned  during  the  last  year,  a  sum 
equal  to  the  amount  of  their  board,  or  about  $2,000.  All  the  other  expenses,  except 
clothing,  .amount  to  $28  each.  A  building  is  to  be  erected  sufficient  to  accommodate 
100  students.  It  is  stated  that  five  hundred  applicants  were  refused  admission,  last  year, 
IcMr  want  of  room.  Mount  Pleasant  Academy^  Westchester  County,  Rev.  N.  S.  Prime, 
principal ;  situated  at  Sine  Sing,  83  miles  from  the  city  of  New  York ;  present  number 
of  pupils,  (boys,)  55.  Fhuhmg  Matitute,  Queens  County,  Rev.  Mr.  Muhlenburgh, 
principal.  Geneva  Academy,  connected  with  Geneva  College,  86  pupils.  An  interest- 
nug  school  has  recently  been  commenced  in  Brooklyn,  under  the  care  of  Messrs.  Eames 
and  Putnam,  for  boys.  A  commodious  and  beautiful  edifice  has  been  erected  for  the 
purpose. 
I^e  following  table  will  give  a  view  of  the  state  of  the  academies  at  different  periods. 


Ptrioi, 

Pop,  State, 

JVb.  Academies, 

^^,8tvdents. 

1790 

840,120 

2 

150 

1800 

586,050 

19 

844 

Small  JVb. 

1810 

059,049 

25 

1,490 

518 

1820 

1,372,812 

30 

2,218 

636 

1825 

1,616,458 

83 

2,475 

675 

1880 

1,950,000 

55 

8,835 

Troy  Female  Seminary,  Instituted,  1821 ;  Mrs.  Emma  Willard,  principal ;  19  assist" 
ants ;  whole  number  of  pupils,  in  the  year  ending  1830,  236,  of  whom  186  were  from 
the  State ;  112  from  Troy.  Brooklyn  Collegiate  Institute  for  Young  Ladies ;  I.  Van 
Doren  and  J.  Van  Doren,  principals,  assisted  oy  five  professors,  and  seven  instructresses. 
Incorporated  in  1829,  with  a  capital  of  $30,000.  It  is  situated  on  Brooklyn  Heights,  a 
commanding  eminence.  Designed  to  aflbrd  young  ladies  the  same  advantages  as  are 
aflbrded  at  Colleges  to  the  other  sex.  The  principals  can  accommodate  75  pupils  in  their 
family.  175  have  been  connected  with  the  Institute  the  past  year.  The  building  is  75 
feet  long,  and  four  stories  high.  Albany  Female  Academy.  A.  Crittenden,  principal. 
Albany  Female  Seminary,  Miss  £.  H.  smith,  principal.  Ontario  Female  Seminary y 
Canandaigua.  Incorporated,  1829,  with  a  capital  of  $10,000.  100  pupils;  two  spacious 
buildings.  Miss  H.  Upham,  principal ;  five  assistants.  There  are  about  25  other  female 
seminaries  in  tiie  State  and  city,  some  of  them  of  considerable  notoriety. 

The  Regents  of  the  University  distributed  to  the  academies  in  the  State,  from  1795  to 
1825,  from  the  literature  fund,  about  $120,000.  The  Legislature  have  made  grants 
directly,  of  5,565  acres  of  land,  valued  at  $22,260,  or  four  dollars  an  acre ;  and  $27,268  82, 
in  money. 

New  Jsrset.  There  is  a  fiourishing  Manual  Labor  Academy  at  Elizabethtown,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Burroughs,  and  Mr.  Catlin.  The  students  employ  three  hours, 
every  day,  in  mechanical  exercises,  and  liquidate,  by  the  fruits  of  their  labor,  nearly  one 
half  of  their  expenses.  The  academy  at  Bloomfield  has  above  70  students,  most  of  whom 
are  looking  forward  to  a  collegiate  education,  and  a  large  majority  to  the  Christian  minis* 
try.  This  institution  is  about  to  be  re-organized  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Edwin 
Hall,  late  a  tutor  in  Middlebury  College.  A  manual  labor  shop  is  connected  with  it. 
The  institution  is  pleasantly  situated,  in  a  retired  village,  four  niiles  from  Newark,  and 
18  from  New  York. 

At  Princeton  is  an  institution  called  the  Edgehill  Seminary,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Robert  B.  Patton,  late  a  Professor  in  New  Jersey  College.  The  students  all  board  widi 
the  principal.  The  number  is  limited  to  40.  About  SO  now  belong  to  the  institution. 
A  very  tiiorough  course  of  study  is  pursued.  There  are  pubUe  schools  at  New  Bruns- 
wick, Patterson,  Woodbridge,  Newark,  and  other  places. 

Other  States.  There  is  a  flourishing  Manual  Labor  Academy  at  Germantown,  Pa.» 
under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Geo.  Junkin.  Number  of  pupils  is  23,  of  whom  15  have  the 
Christian  ministry  in  view.  Four  hours  daily  are  employed  in  labor.  The  students  have 
paid  nearly  one  half  of  their  expenses.  The  Episcopsd  Education  Society  have  estab- 
lished a  Manual  Labor  School  in  the  State  of  Delaware.  Four  hours,  in  a  day,  are  to  be 
passed  in  useful  labor,  and  six  hours  in  the  school.  The  students  must  be  at  least  15 
years  of  age,  and  possessed  of  the  common  rudiments  of  an  English  education.  Persons 
of  moral  and  correct  habits  will  be  admitted,  though  the  preference  is  to  be  given  to  those 
who  are  preparing  for  the  Christian  ministry.  Agricultural  and  mechanical  labor  will  be 
performed. 

A  Classical  Institution  is  connected  witili  the  Theolodcal  Seminary  at  Gettysburg ;  and 
at  most  of  the  Colleges  and  Seminaries  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  there  are  prepax^ry 
fichootaw    The  Moravians  have  excellent  schools  at  Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  &c» 
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There  is  a  flourisbi&g  school,  called  the  Lancaster  School,  at  fUchmoikd,  Ta.  llker* 
are  also  important  schools  at  Staunton,  Petersburg,  Williamsburg,  Norfolk,  and  other 
places  in  the  State. 

In  South  CaroHna,  Rey.  Rufus  W.  Bailey,  with  several  assistants,  has  established  a 
school  near  Camden,  of  an  interesting  character.  Many  individuals  in  the  aoutfaem 
States  send  their  diildren  to  be  educated  at  the  northern  academies  and  hi^h 
schools.  A  laree  number  from  the  South  are  connected  with  the  Mount  Pleasant  School, 
the  Berkshire  Hi^h  School,  the  Round  Hill  School,  the  New  Haven  Gymnasium,  and 
the  Edgehill  Semmary.  (hi  account  of  the  sparseness  of  the  population,  the  practice  of 
employing  private  family  tutors,  is  frequently  resorted  to.  Hence  the  number  of  acade- 
mies in  the  southern  States  is  small. 

In  1801,  onlv  iix  academies  had  been  incorporated  in  Georgia.  Multitudes  who  lived 
previously  to  that  period  were  destitute  of  an  education.  The  whole  number  of  acade- 
mies, or  properly  schools,  of  an  order,  generally,  but  a  little  above  common  schools,  is  80 
or  90. .  Some  of  the  more  prosperous  institutions  are  the  Mount  Zion  Academy,  Pow el- 
ton,  lAxington,  &c. 

Twenty-four  academies  have  been  incorporated  in  Alabama.  At  Elkton,  Todd  co.  Ky. 
is  a  flourishing  school,  under  the  care  of  Rev.  J.  J.  Pierce.  There  is  a  Preparatory 
School  at  Maryville,  Tenn.,  connected  with  the  Theoloeical  Seminary.  In  the  State  of 
Kentucky  there  is  a  number  of  important  schools ;  one  of  them  is  at  Lexin^n,  under  the 
care  of  the  Rev.  O.  S.  Hinckley.  Rev.  A.  Pomeroy  has  established  a  Seminary  at  Galli- 
poUs,  Ohio.  Rev.  L.  G.  Bingham,  a  similar  one  at  Marietta,  called  the  Young  Ladies'  Insti- 
tute of  Education.  A  Manual  Labor  Academy  is  about  to  be  commenced  at  Worthington, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Rev.  James  Eells.  There  are  several  flourishing  Roman 
Catholic  institutions.  Connected  with  several  of  the  western  Colleges,  there  are  pre- 
paratory departments,  or  classical  schools.  An  increasing  interest  is  felt  in  many  parts 
of  the  western  country,  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  now  laying  the  foundations  of  all 
the  classes  of  institutions,  which  are  necessary  to  supply  the  learned  professions,  and  to 
dlfluse  the  blessings  of  knowledge  through  all  ranks  in  the  community. 


L.TCEUMS  AND  CONVENTIONS. 

The  great  mass  of  the  population,  in  every  age,  and  in  nearly  every  country*  have 
been  doomed  to  a  state  of  almost  hopeless  ignorance.  In  the  days  of  Queen  Ehzabeth, 
**  there  were  Cecils,  and  Walsinghams,  and  Shakespeares,  and  Spensers,  and  Sidneys, 
and  Raleighs."  But  the  people  were  sunk  in  mental  barbarism.  In  the  days  of 
Queen  Anne,  there  were  Temples,  and  Addisons,  and  Popes,  and  Swifts,  but  the  main 
bulk  of  society  were  utterly  incapable  of  relishing  the  intellectual  treasures,  which  were 
poured  around  them.  They  were  meehanieally  serviceable  to  the  commonwealth,  and 
that  was  all.  And  so  in  the  days  of  Kinic  WUtiam,  there  are  Broughams,  and  Jeflfreys, 
and  Mackintoshes,  and  Lees,  but  where  are  the  millions  of  Ireland,  and  the  millkxis  of 
England,  too  ?  The  *'  national  population"  are  still  in  darkness.  So  it  is  to  some  ex- 
tent in  New  England,  and  to  a  great  and  most  deplorable  degree,  in  other  portions  of  this 
country.  In  Pennsylvania,  less  than  one  half  or  those  of  a  suitable  age,  attend  a  school 
of  any  kind.  Some  powerful  means  are,  therefore,  wanted  to  diffuse  mroueh  the  whole 
mass  of  mind  the  principles  of  knowledge.  The  days  of  mental  hoarding,  of  intellectual 
monopoly,  ought  to  come  to  an  end.  Popular  education,  in  its  wide^  and  best  sense, 
should  be  the  object  of  intense  interest  to  legislators  and  scholars,  to  patriots,  and  to 
Christians. 

To  accomplish  this  most  important  result  and  to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  knowledge  as 
widely  as  possible  throu^  the  community,  some  special  efforts  have  been  made  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Great  Britain.  In  England,  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  know- 
ledge is  exerting  a  great  and  very  beneficial  influence.  By  a  series  of  publications, 
executed  in  a  popular  manner,  and  aisbrded  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  the  lower  classes  are 
receiving  important  and  permanent  benefits.  The  arcana  of  science  are  laid  open. 
"Vulgar  ears*' are  permitted  to  listen  to  the  mysteries  of  knowledge.  The  working 
classes  are  strongly  stimulated  to  acquire  valuable  information. 

In  the  United  States  a  popular  mode  of  education,  under  the  name  of  Lyceums,  is 
extending  through  the  country,  and  is  likely  to  constitute  an  important  feature  in 
the  history  of  the  times.  There  have  been,  for  some  years,  associations,  called 
Lyceums,  connected  with  our  public  seminaries,  but  formed  for  a  different  purpose. 
They  were  generally  intended  to  promote  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences.  Mr.  Jowah 
Holbrook,  of  Boston,  by  his  indefatigable  industry,  and  by  means  of  simple  and  effective 
apparatus,  has  been  greatly  instrumental  in  establiBhing  Lyceums,  under  the  new  form. 
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The  foUowtog  an  Ibe  principal  features  of  4ie  plan.  The  objects  of  the  Lycenm  are. 
the  improvement  of  its  members  in  useful  knowledge,  and  the  advancement  of  popular 
education.  The  officers  are  usually  a  President,  Vice  President,  Secretary,  Treasurer, 
and  a  Board  of  Directors,  or  Curators,  as  they  are  termed.  Conditious  of  membership  are, 
the  attainment  of  a  certain  age,  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members,  and  signing  a  consti- 
tution. A  small  tax  is  annuaUy  collected  from  each  member  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase 
of  books,  apparatus,  &c.  The  various  officers  perform  the  duties  implied  in  their  desig- 
nation. The  exercises  are  a  lecture  from  some  person,  or  several  original  written  com- 
positions, or  debates,  or  friendly  conversation,  or  the  communication  of  information,  or  all 
of  these  united.  The  nature  of  the  exercises  is  generally  announced  at  a  previous  meet- 
ing. AU  questions  of  debate  are  decided  by  yeas  and  nays.  A  system  of  by-laws, 
embracing  minute  rules  and  regulations.  Is  adopted. 

The  general  objects  of  a  Lyceum  are  to  bring  together  all  the  friends  of  learning  in  the 
place,  to  collect  scientific  apparatus,  to  establish  libraries,  to  h^d  conventions  oi  school 
teachers  and  others,  and  in  short  to  advance,  in  all  proper  ways,  the  great  cause  of 
unhenal  education.  Lyceums  do  not  propose  to  eng&se  in  the  preparation  of  school 
booki.  While  they  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  dissemination  of  correct  moral  and  re- 
ligious principles,  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  tenets  and  distinctkins  of  the  various 
denominations.  Lyceums  are  now  extended  over  a  great  part  of  the  New  England  States 
and  New  York.  Several  States  have  formed  Lyceums,  and  a  large  number  of  counties, 
and  towns.  The  Massachusetts  Lyceum  was  ibrmed  in  the  course  of  last  winter,  in  the 
State  House  in  Boston.  Hon.  Alexafider  H.  Everett  is  President  Eight  counties  have 
fi>nned  Lyceums  in  this  Commonwealth.  A  Conventioii  assembles  on  the  fourth  of  this 
month,  in  New  York,  to  form  a  National  Lvceum. 

In  the  month  of  August,  18S0,  many  of  the  school  teachers,  and  other  friends  of  educa* 
tfon  in  New  England,  and  New  York,  assembled  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representa* 
tives  in  Boston,  and  formed  an  Association  called  the  "  American  Institute  of  Instruction.'' 
Interestingand  valuable  lectures  were  delivered  during  the  session  of  the  Convention, 
by  Pres,  wayland  of  Brown  University,  Dr.  Warren  of  Boston,  Mr.  Warren  Colbum 
01  Lowell,  Prod  Newman  of  Brunswick,  and  other  gentlemen.  The  hall  was  gen* 
erally  crowded  and  a  strong  impulse  was  given  to  the  great  cause  of  popular  educatioi^ 
The  Association  will  assemble  again  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  summer.  The  follow* 
ing  gentlemen  are  officers  of  the  Institute.  Francis  Wayland,  Jr.  D.  D.  President,  1$ 
Tice  Presidents ;  Gideon  F.  Thayer,  Boston,  Recording  Secretary ;  Wm.  C.  Woodbridas, 
Hartford  Ct  and  Solomon  P.  MUs,  Boston,  Corresponding  Secretaries ;  Benjamin  D* 
Emerson,  Boston,  Treasurer ;  Abraham  Andrews,  Boston,  Josiah  Holbrook,  Boston,  Wm, 
Rossell,  Milton,  Curators ;  Ebenezer  Bailey,  Jacob  Abbott,  George  B.  Emerson,  Boston^ 
Censors,  and  a  Board  of  12  Counsellors. 

On  the  12th,  18th  and  14th  of  January,  1881,  a  Convention  of  the  friends  of  education 
was  held  in  TJtica,  N.  Y.  Rev.  Henry  Davis,  D.  D.  President  of  Hamilton  College,  pre* 
nded  at  the  meeting.  Neariy  twenty  communications  and  essays  wera  received.  Com- 
xiitteas  were  a^ypointed  on  a  large  number  of  Important  topics,  who  made  Reports  during 
the  aitling  of  Ae  Convention.  The  Convention  was  resolved  into  a  State  Lyceum.  Hoa 
Stephen  van  Rensselaer,  President ;  Charles  Bartlett, Utica,  Recordmg  Secretary ;  A.  B. 
Jobwon,  Utiea,  Corresponding  Secretary ;  Walter  King,  Treasurer,  and  12  Curators. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1880,  the  fiiends  of  the  University  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  Rev.  Drs.  Matthews  and  Wainwri^ph^ 
Hon.  Albert  Gallatin,  and  John  Delafield,  Esq.  to  invite  a  meeting  of  literary  and  scientific 
gentlemen,  on  behalf  of  the  University,  to  confer  together  on  the  general  interests  of  lettere 
and  liberal  education.  Accordingly  on  the  20th  of  October,  about  100  members  tcpk  their 
•eats  in  the  Common  Council  Chamber.  Rev.  Joshua  Bates,  D.  D.  of  Middlebury  Col- 
lege, was  ^pointed  President ;  Hon.  Albert  Gallatin,  and  Hon.  Walter  Bowne,  Tice 
Presidents ;  John  C.  Delafield,  Esq.  and  Rev.  William  C.  Woodbridge,  Secretaries.  The 
session  was  commenced  with  prayer  by  Dr.  Wainwright.  Dr.  Matthews  then  addressed 
the  meeting,  setting  forth  more  particularly  the  objects  in  view. 

The  foUowiiv  were  some  of  the  topics  which  were  discussed.  Ths  Univensities  in 
Europe ;  how  ur  can  the  systems  pursued  in  them  be  adopted  in  this  country.  Organi- 
zatioo  of  Cofleges  in  this  country ;  defects ;  improvements,  &c. ;  police ;  best  system  of 
government.  Advantages  of  a  large  city  as  tne  seat  of  a  University.  Importance  d 
extensive  libraries.  Instruction  by  public  lectures  compared  with  recitations  from  te^ 
books.  Necessity  of  educating  classical  teachers.  Importance  of  adding  a  department 
of  English  language  to  Colleges.  National,  literary,  and  scientific  society.  Political 
instituSons ;  importance  of  the  study  of  them  to  our  youth.  What  religious  ins^uction, 
if  any,  should  be  connected  with  the  pro|)osed  University.  Ought  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity  to  be  admitted  as  a  part  of  the  course  of  study.  ShouM  the  Bible  be  intro- 
duced as  a  classic.  Ought  students  to  be  confined  to  their  classes.  Best  way  to  promote 
physical  education.  Uniform  mode  of  pronouncing  Greek  and  Latin.  Ou^t  a  prepaid 
atory  CtaUege  to  be  cooaected  with  the  Universtty. 

TOL.  III.  38 
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YIEW  OF  THE  EXPENSES  AT  TARIOUS  COLLEGES. 

From  the  Catdloguei, 

Watervillb. 
Tuition,  room  rent,  use  of  library,  various  incidentals,    ...•...«    ^26  60 


Board,  at.$l  per  week,  for  89  weeks, 89  00 

Fuel  and  liffhts,  ^4  50 ;  washing,  ^6, 9  50 

Books  and  ramiture  for  a  year,  may  be  both  hired  for  about 9  00 


Total, f84  00 

Dartmouth. 

Tuition,  $27 ;  ordinary  incidentals,  $3 ;  room  rent,  §7  60, (  87  60 

Board  from  $1  12^  to  ^1  75  per  week ;  averaging  for  88  weeks,     ....      54  72 
Wood,  lights,  and  washmg, 9  00 

Total, $101  22 

Room  rent,  wood,  and  lights,  are  estimated  on  the  supposition  that  two  students  occupy 
*  chamber.    Other  incidental  expenses  vary  according  to  circumstances. 

MiDDLEBURT. 

Tuition,  $20 ;  room  rent,  $6 ;  repairs,  &c.  $6, $82  00 

Board  (all  in  private  families)  averages  about  $1  88,  for  89  weeks,  is    .    .    .      52  00 
Laboratory  furnished  for  seniors  and  juniors,  50  cents  a  quarter, 2  00 

Total $86  00 

This  does  not  include  wood,  washing,  &c. 

WlI<LIAM8. 

Tuition,  $8  per  term,  $24 ;  room  rent,  library,  &c.  $9, .    .    •    .    $83  00  88  00 

Board  from  $1  to  ^1  50  a  week,  or,  for  a  year,  from 89  00  to  58  50 

Washing,  from  12j^  cents  to  25  cents,  or  from 4  87^10  9  75 

Wood  from  $1  50  to  $2  per  cord,  or  from 2  62$  to  8  50 

Total,  from     $79  50    to  104  75 

The  amount  of  Incidental  expenses  will  vary  according  to  the  habits  of  different 
individuals. 

Amherst. 

CoUege  Bills, $42  00       42  00 

Board  (all  in  private  families)  from  $1  to  $1  50  a  week,     .    .    .    .    40  00  to   60  00 

Fuel  and  lights  from  $6  to  $8  per  year, 6  00  to     8  00 

Washing  torn  12  to  20  cents  per  week, 500to800 

Amount  per  year,      $98  00  to  118  00 

The  expense  for  books  is  comparatively  trifling.  Any  student  can  procure  good  board 
for  about  $1  per  week. 

Harvard. 

Instruction,  library,  lecture  rooms,  steward's  department,  room  rent,    .    •    •    $90  00 

Board  for  42  weeks  at  $1  75  per  week, 78  50 

Text  books,  $12  50 ;  special  repairs,  about  $3  00, 15  50 

$179  00 

Wood  ready  for  use  is  delivered  by  the  University  for  about  $7  50  per  cord.  Wood 
unsawed  is  about  $6  per  cord.  Washing  is  from  $8  to  $5  per  quarter.  Hie  price  of 
rooms  in  private  houses  is  from  $25  00  to  $40  00  per  annum.  Board  in  town  fii>m  $1  75 
to  $8.    Students  find  their  own  beds  and  mmiture. 

Browit. 

Board  in  commons,  from  $1  50  to  $1  61  per  week.  For  the  steward's  salary,  $2  per 
term.  Whole  bill  in  commons  may  be  stated  at  from  $58  to  $68  per  annum,  which  added 
Id  the  bill  for  tuition,  room  rent,  use  of  library,  &c.  will  make  about  $120  per  aanom. 
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Yalb. 

Treararor's  bUl  ibr  tuition,  $38 ;  room  rent,  $9 ;  ordinary  repairs,  $2  40 ;  general 
damages,  sweeping,  &c.  about  $3  80 ;  for  recitation  rooms,  about  $1  30. 

Treasurer's  bill  as  above, $  49  00  49  00 

Board  in  commons,  for  40  weeks,  from 60  00  to  70  00 

Fuel  and  lights,  from 8  00  Co  16  00 

Use  of  books  and  stationary,  from 6  00  to  15  00 

Use  of  furniture,  bed  and  bedding, 6  00  to  16  00 

Washing,  from  (8  to  $18 ;  taxes  in  classes,  from  $6  to  $7,   .    .    .      IS  00  to  26  00 

Total, $140  00  to  190  00 

No  students  are  permitted  to  take  lodgings  in  town,  except  when  the  rooms  in  college 
are  not  sufficient  to  accommodate  all. 

Hamiltoit. 

Board  from  $1  to  $1  60  per  week, $39  00  to  68  00 

Room  rent,  $9  per  annum  ;  contingencies,  $3, 12  00  12  00 

Tuition  in  senior  and  junior  classes, 30  00  80  00 

Amount  in  these  two  classes, $81  00  to  100  0<^ 

Tuition  in  sophomore  and  freshman, 21  00        21  OO 

Amount  in  these  classes,  from $72  00  to   91  00 

UiriVE&SITT  or   PsirNSTLYAiriA. 

Tuition,  $26  per  term, $  76  00       75  00 

Boarding,  including  washing,  &c.  can  be  had  in  the  city  from  $2  50 

to  $3  per  week,  for  42  weeks, 106  00  to  126  00 

Total,  board  and  tuition,  from $180  00  to  201  00 

Wasriitgton,  Pa. 

Tuition,  $10  per  session ;  in  the  English  department,  $8.  The  tuition,  with  60  cents 
tax  for  contingencies,  must  be  paid  in  advance.  Board  in  town,  from  $1  to  $1  50  per 
week. 

DiCKiirsoir. 

Board  from  $1  to  $2  per  week,  42  weeks,  say  at  $1  26, $62  60 

Tuition,  room  rent,  use  of  library,  wood,  &c 59  50 

Washing  and  lights, 10  00 

Whole  expense  for  the  collegiate  year, $122  00 

Entrance  fee,  $6. 

Hampdxn  Sidney. 
Board,  $80.    Tuition,  $40.    Room  rent,  $10.    Steward's  hire,  $3.    Washing,  $6. 
Fuel,  $4.    Lights,  $3.    Pocket  money,  $20.    Total,  $166. 

GxoROXTOwir,  Kt. 
Tuition,  $25  per  annum,  one  half  payable  at  the  beginning  of  each  session.     $1  for 
fuel  in  the  winter  session.    Board,  washing,  lodging,  ftiel  ana  lights,  can  be  obtained  in 
private  families  for  $76  a  year.    Total,  $100  for  aU  expenses. 
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Watbrtxi<lk.— A  mechanic's  shop  has  been  erected,  in  which  the  students  may  ob- 
tain suitable  exercise  at  all  times  of  Uie  year,  and  defray,  in  part,  the  expenses  of  their 
education.  It  is  to  be  opened  this  spring.  The  philosophical  apparatus  was  principally 
procured  in  London,  at  an  expense  of  $1,500.  A  good  chemical  apparatus  has  also  been 
procured.  The  students  have  access  to  libraries,  containing  above  1,000  volumes.  An 
academy,  just  completed,  is  connected  with  the  College,  and  contains  between  40  and  60 
students. 

Dartmoittr. — **  Since  the  last  year  we  have  introduced  the  study  of  natural  history, 
and  lectures  on  geology.  Our  third  daily  recitation  has  been  lengthened,  so  that  the  timo 
of  the  students  b  fully  occupied.  An  instructer  in  modem  languages  is  daily  expected. 
Material  improvements  are  contemplated  in  several  of  the  departments,  and  a  change  in 
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the  public  examinations  and  exhibitions,  by  which  we  hope  to  do  away  the  great  eyils  of 
a  wrong  ambition,  and  inordinate  competition,  and  deprive  the  students  of  every  chance 
of  reputation  and  influence  except '  pro  meritis.' 

**  Our  students  have  just  now  commenced  reform  with  an  excellent  spirit  in  regard  to 
their  diet.  Several  boarding  houses  have  been  opened  upon  the  principle  of  strict  tem- 
perance, and  perhaps  iifly  or  sixty  young  men  have  good  living  for  $1  00  to  $1  12^  per 
week.  It  may  be  understood,  tliat  boarding  may  now  be  had  in  our  most  respectable 
families  for  $1  00,  the  student  consenting  to  a  moderate,  but  in  all  respects  sufficient 
bill  of  fare,  and  which  will  ensure  the  *  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano.' " — Pres,  Lord, 

MiDDLEBURY. — Any  students,  who  wish  to  pursue  mathematical  studies  beyond  the 
required  course,  receive  private  instruction  from  the  professor  in  that  department  Assist- 
ance is  also  furnished  to  all,  who  wish  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  Frem^, 
German,  Spanish,  and  Italian  languages.  A  mechanical  shop  has  recently  been  erected 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  students  to  obtain  regular  exercise,  and  is  in  successful  opera* 
tion.  The  usual  expenses  of  a  liberal  education  are  very  much  diminished  by  the  ample 
library  of  the  Beneficent  Society,  from  which  indigent  students  are,  gratuitously,  fur- 
nished with  text  books. 

Williams. — "  About  twenty  individuals,  who  have  recently  become  pious,  have  not 
connected  themselves  with  any  church."  The  income  of  the  charity  funds  is  sufficient  to 
pay  the  term  bills  of  twenty-five  students,  and  is  applied  to  the  payment  of  them,  wholly 
or  in  part,  according  to  the  number  and  necessities  of  applicants.  Half  of  this  is  alike 
applicable  to  all  indigent  young  men  of  merit,  whether  designed  for  the  Christian  minis- 
try or  not.  Beneficiaries  under  the  care  of  any  charitable  society,  or  ecclesiastical  body, 
pay  nothing  for  tuition,  which  is  either  remitted  or  paid  out  oi  the  charity  funds.  To 
those  intended  for  the  ministry,  charitable  assistance  is  rendered,  in  various  ways,  by  be- 
nevolent societies  in  Williamstown  and  elsewhere. 

Amherst. — Efforts  are  making  to  increase  the  library  and  the  philosophical  appara- 
tus in  this  College.  Several  thousand  dollars  will  soon  be  expended  for  this  object. 
The  tuition  of  beneficiaries  of  charitable  associations,  and  of  other  indigent  pious  youth, 
preparing  for  the  ministry,  is  wholly  paid  from  the  fund  appropriated  to  mat  purpoee.  On 
every  Thursday  afternoon,  is  a  Bible  exercise  in  the  freshman,  sophomore,  and  junior 
classes. 

Harvard.— The  University  is  open  to  persons  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree* 
and  who  desire  to  study  in  particular  departments  only.  They  must  sustain  a  good  moral 
character,  have  the  necessary  previous  information,  and  consent  to  be  subject  to  the  rules 
of  the  University.  Military  exercises  are  allowed  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  from  12 
to  1  o'clock,  or  aiter  evening  commons ;  with  music  not  oftener  than  every  other  time» 
and  liberty  of  a  parade  on  the  afternoons  of  exhibition  days.  About  3,000  select  volumes 
were  procured  in  London  for  the  library  last  year.  Among  them  are  the  Edinburgh  and 
Irish  Transactions,  complete.  The  theological  library  amounts  to  1,600  volumes ;  law, 
to  2,500;  medical,  1,000';  public,  80,500;  total,  S6,500. 

Brown. — ^Any  young  gentleman,  of  good  moral  character,  may,  without  becoming 
a  candidate  for  a  degree,  be  permitted  to  pursue,  with  the  several  classes  of  this 
institution,  such  branches  of  study  as  his  parent  or  guardian  may  select,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  officers  of  instruction,  and  subject  in  all  other  respects  to  the  rules  of  the  Col- 
lege. The  philosophical  apparatus  is  extensive  and  complete.  The  instruments  were 
constructed  by  distinguished  artists  in  London  and  Paris. 

Yale. — Students  who  wait  in  the  hall  are  allowed  their  board,  and  those  who  occupy 
the  recitation  rooms,  save  their  room  rent  and  fuel  in  winter,  and  receive  a  small  coia- 
pensation  in  summer.  A  cheap  boarding  house  is  opened,  under  the  direction  of  the 
steward,  for  those  students  who  wish  to  board  at  a  lower  rate  than  it  is  furnished  in 
commons.  The  price  of  board  here  is  about  $1  25.  By  a  rew^hre  of  the  corporation,  a 
sum  not  exceeding  $1,000  a  year,  is  appropriated  to  the  relief  of  indigent  students^  and 
the  encouragement  of  merit 

Columbia. — ^Ten  students  are  attending  a  scientific  course,  fivm  which  the  clanics 
are  exehided. 

University  or  Pa. — ^The  modem  languages  are  taught  by  approved  instnicters,  at 
a  moderate  additional  expense.  Those  rtudents  who  are  seriously  deficient,  are  not 
allowed  to  proceed  to  a  higher  class,  and  incompetent  students  are  dismissed  from  the 
institution. 

DiCKiNsoKT. — *^  The  present  faculty  was  organized  last  May.  At  the  time  of  our 
entering  on  our  offices,  we  found  only  14  students  remaining  in  the  institution.  This  de- 
pression was  owing  to  the  fact  that  during  an  entire  session  there  was  but  one  professor 
in  the  College,  and  a  large  number  of  students,  in  consequence  of  this,  left  it  to  enter 
other  Colleges.  Within  me  first  seven  months  of  our  appointment  there  were  22  applicants 
for  admittance,  of  whom  16  were  approved  and  suffered  to  enter.    In  September  last,  t 
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daw  of  tSa  mdntted;  two  bare  taken  dismiaedofu,  and  one  has  been  cot  off  flVom  the 
College.  We  have  now  21  students.  There  are  several  applications  for  admittance  in 
the  aprinff.  We  have  hitroduced  a  rigorous  system  of  government,  and  of  close  inspection 
of  the  stSdents.  The  College  is  under  the  influence  of  no  sect  The  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  students  is  intrusted  to  the  President  There  is  preaching  every  Sabbath 
morning  in  the  chapel,  and  a  Bible  recitation  in  the  afternoon.  There  is  a  Temperance 
Society  in  the  College,  to  which  a  large  majority  of  the  students  belong." — jPres.  How. 

WASBiifOTOiv,  Pa-. — ^This  institution  commenced  operations,  under  the  new  organiza- 
tion, last  fell,  and  has  just  closed  its  first  session.  Number  of  students,  47.  A  professor* 
ship  of  English  literature  has  been  established,  with  a  view,  more  especially,  ,of  educatinj^ 
and  preparing  young  men  for  taking  charge  of  common  schools.  John  L.  Gow,  Esq.  is 
appomted  professor.  The  Legislature  of  the  State  have  appropriated  ^500  per  annum 
for  6ve  years,  to  aid  the  institution  in  carrying  this  design  into  effect 

CooLVMHiAir. — ^Thi9  institution  is  in  the  way,  It  is  stated,  of  being  relieved  of  its 
embarrassment  in  respect  fo  funds.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  assistance  wQl  be 
fdridslied  by  Cotfq^ess. 

Hamppxit  Sidney. — ^There  is  a  preparatory  school  attached  to  this  College.  Con- 
TiMibA  #ith  ttAs  Colfere  tftere  are  iiimvlduals  who  pursue  a  scfentil&c  coarse,  omitlinK 
Ate  study  of  the  Latm  and  Greek,  a:nd  devoting  the  whole  tone,  three  years,  to  the 
tsHmw  brandiea  of  science  and  English  literature. 

.  WAsRuroTOiry  Va. — ^This  College  la  in  the  vicinity  of  Lexington,  in  the  county  of 
Bockbridge.  **  A  ttew  Faculty  have  been  organized,  who  are  prepared  lo  receive  stu- 
dento,  ana  carry  ihem  through  a  complete  course  of  instruction."  The  common,  classifir 
calioQ  or  .the  studenttf  into  fi^shmeni,  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors,  has  been  aboUshe<^ 
and  the  instittitlon  has  been  divided  into  four  departments,  classical,  ethical,  mathematical^ 
and  chemical,  each  to  be  superintended  by  a  professor.  Students  are  allowed  to  enter  any 
one  or  two  departments,  and  to  pursue  the  studies  in  them  so  far  as  may  suit  their  views, 
but  no  one  can'  have  a  decree,  but  by  taking  a  thorough  course.  Provi&m  is  made  |br  an 
immediate  enlargement  o?  the  builduogs,  mA  the  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus. 

Chaalkstoiv  Colleob. — ^For  some  statements  in  reference  to  this  institution,  sM 
the  Quarterly  Register,  No.  12.  The  whole  number  of  students,  of  all  grades,  and  in  all 
the  departments  of  the  College,  is  22S. 

Ukivxrsitt  or  Geo&oia.— **  One  of  our  college  buildings,  containinr  the  library 
and  mathematical  apparatus,  was  consuhied  by  fiM  IiBt  October.  The  building  was  100 
feet  by  40,  and  four  stories,,  of  brick.  Library  burnt,  about  2,600  volumes  of  very 
^ukbie  bodkir.  Mkftematici^  and  astronomical  apparatus  burnt  was  not  Valuable.  Our 
pMlbsophical  apparatus,  which  is  very  valuable  and  complete,  was  not  injured,  being  in 
another  htyilse.  Otn*  Legislature  have  made  provision  for  rebuilding  the  house  burnt 
down,  whieh  H  Expected  t6  be  completed  during  the  sumn^er.  The  Legislature,  also,  at 
tfteir  last  sesilon,  increased  the  permanent  fimd  of  the  instftuthm,  sb  as  to  make  the 
annual  ii^me  $14,000,  besides  tuition.  It  was  before,  only  Mi,000  and  tuRien.  The 
dject  of  thib  hicretse  is  tir  establish  two  or  three  new  professorships,  and  have  ad  aimuall 
surplus  also  for  library,  apparatus,  and  buildings."-*Pres.  Ckurch, 

tTifiVEiuiTr  6w  Pi'ASliv ILLS.— "This  Institution,  though  chartered  in  tS(i6j  did  not 
aesUme  a  regular  coU'ege  organization  until  18251  It  is  now  In  a  very  flounshliig  condi- 
tioD,  and  its  prospects  as  fair  and  promising  as  its  best  friends  could  reasonably  desire. 
Tlie  Ikds  ip  the  prepai'srtory  department  are  not  includi^  in  die  number  of  uhdergradu- 
wttB."^Pre$,  JAhdsleyi 

GBSK]rvix.i«B. — *<  The  reason  why  we  have  so  few  graduates  Ist  tiiat  a  very  large 
majority  of  our  students  stop  short  of  a  full  coufse  of  study.  A  sentiment  is  very  prevalent 
In  this  country,  that  the  tfme  and  expense  necessary  rar  obtaininj^  a  knowleidge  of  the 
learned  languages,  would  be  more  profitably  expended  in  obtaimng  other  kirawledge. 
We  have  no  systematic  plan  of  exercise.  Our  remote  situation  from  the  great  eastern 
dtiea,  and  the  scarcity  of  our  means,  hi  a  great  measure  prevents  us  from  keeping  oi^se 
with  the  improvements  in  science  that'  are  making  in  more  highly  favored  portions  of  die 
country."—- J*res.  Horn, 

Gkorgsi^wm-,  Kt.— This  CdRege  tia^  ver^  recendy  comtdenced  ojteratlottf'.  Rev. 
J'.  9.  Bacon,  Piiedftent ;  Rev.  N".  Iv.  Whiting,  prof.  lang. ;  T.  F.  Johnson,  Esq.,  prof, 
madi.;  S.  Hatch;  M.  D.,  prof.  chem. ;  W.  Cr^,  A.M;,  tutor;  Wm.  P.  Nelson,  precep- 
tor prep,  dejpartment  No  class  has  mduated.  Number  of  students,  70.  The  College  is 
12  niiles  from  Lexington.  Ky.,  on  tne  Cincinnati  road,  and  17  from  Frankfort,  oh  the 
MaysviHe  road.  The  College  Has  a  well  selected  library,  and  a  considerable  chemical 
and  philosophical  apparatus. 
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Csif  TRS. — ^Thto  College  is  now  in  a  flourishing  state.  An  extensive  and  valuable 
apparatus  has  recently  been  procured. 

Augusta. — ^This  institution  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  It  is  in  Bracken  county, 
Kentucky,  on  the  Ohio  river.  Its  first  commencefuent,  as  a  College,  was  held  in  182^. 
Connected  is  an  academic  department 

Western  Reserve. — "  In  connection  with  this  institution  is  a  preparatory  depart- 
ment, designed  to  answer  the  purposes  of  an  academy.  In  this  department  are  SO  stu- 
dent!. The  manual  labor  plan  is  in  growing  reputation.  About  one  half  of  the  students 
are  active  members  of  the  Mechanics  Society." — Prea.  Storrs. 

Miami  University. — "  There  is  attached  to  the  University  an  English  scientifie 
department  containing  18  students,  16  of  whom  are  from  the  State  of  OUo,  and  2  from 
the  State  of  Kentucky.  The  grammar  school  attached  t6  the  institution  contains  61  stu- 
dents. Of  these  there  are  29  from  Ohio,  9  from  Kentucky,  8  from  Louisiana,  3  from 
Missouri,  2  from  Alabama,  2  from  Mississippi,  2  from  Tennessee,  2  from  New  York,  and 
1  from  Pennsylvania.  A  medical  department  has  been  organized,  in  which  are  seven 
professors,  lo  be  located  in  Cincinnati,  which  is  to  go  into  operation  next  fall." — J.  W.  ScoUj 
See.  of  the  Faculty, 

Indiana.—-"  The  institution  was  some  five  or  six  years  in  existence  as  an  academy 
previous  to  1829.  We  have  monthly  examinations  of  all  the  students  on  the  studies  of  the 
month,  and  these  examinations  are  so  conducted  as  to  show  the  degree  of  accuracy  of  the 
student  even  in  minutias,  by  varying  each  time  the  points  of  inquiry.  We  have  no  system 
of  bodily  exercise  other  than  what  the  students  undergo  in  repairing  to  the  College  hall 
for  prayers  every  morning  by  day-break  from  their  lodgings,  and  at  ue  different  hours  of 
recitation  through  the  day.  Bodily  labor,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  will  not  do,  at  least 
to  any  great  extent,  in  connection  with  mental.  Yet  horticulture  might  answer ;  and  we 
may,  uter  we  get  fidrly  afloat^  try  it.  We  expect  an  apparatus,  containing  all  thai  is 
essentia],  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  We  have  set  our  course  of  studies  much  higher 
than  it  is  in  the  Colleges  of  our  country  generally.  This  is  not  the  way,  we  know,  to 
secure  nuffi^ers,  but  it  is  what  our  judgment  and  oooscience  approve." — Pres*  WyUe, 

Illinois. — Exertions  are  now  making  greatly  to  extend  die  oseiuliiess  of  this 
iastittttioiu 
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Wssletan  Univs&sitt,  Middletown,  Con.  The  regular  course  of  instruction 
will  commence  in  this  institution  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  August,  1831.  The  com- 
modious buildings,  recentlv  occupied  by  the  Military  Academy,  have  been  procured  by 
the  University.  Rev*  Wilbur  Fisk,  D.  D.  is  President  and  professor  of  political,  moral, 
and  intellectual  philosophy.  Rev.  W.  C.  Larrabee,  is  professor  of  languages.  E.  F. 
Johnson,  Esq.  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.  Isaac  Webb,  Esq.  of  history, 
rhetoric,  &c.    J.  Barratt,  M.  D.  of  natural  history.     — ._  ,  modem  lan- 

guages. 

New  College  in  New  York.  The  Baptists  are  taking  measures  to  establish  an 
institution  in  the  Western  part  of  the  State.  LeRoy  has  been  named  as  the  probable 
site. 

University  in  the  Citt  ov  New  York.  This  was  formed  by  an  association 
of  gentlemen,  who  have  subscribed  the  sum  of  ^115,000  towards  the  object.  Tfbe 
capital  is  divided  into  transferable  shares  of  $26,  each ;  and  subscriptions  are  now  making 
80  as  to  increase  the  shares  considerabty.  It  is  the  object  of  this  institution  to  advance 
science,  literature,  and  the  liberal  arts,  and  to  diminish  the  expenses  of  education  among 
the  people  at  large.  It  is  a  fundamental  principle  that  no  religious  sect  shall  ever  have 
a  majority  in  its  government.  There  is  a  council  chosen  of  thirty-six  members,  of  which 
Hon.  Albert  Gallatin,  is  Chairman ;  John  Deladfield,  Secretary ;  and  Samuel  Ward,  Jun. 
Treasurer.    Rev.  James  Al  Matthews,  D.  D.  is  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  University. 

Most  of  the  new  States  are  taking  measures  to  establish  Colleges,  within  their  re- 
spective territories.  This  is  the  case  m  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Louisiana,  and 
the  Michigan  Territory.  Of  the  University  of  Alabama,  established  at  Tuscaloosa,  Re\^ 
Alva  Woods,  D.  D.  late  of  the  Transylvania  University,  is  appointed  President 

Franklin  College,  at  New  Athens,  Ohio,  is  in  successfiil  operation.  A  commodious 
and  elegant  buildmg,  sufficient  to  accommodate  from  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  to 
one  hundred  and  wy  students,  is  nearly  completed. 
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COLLEGES  IN  WHICH  TOE  STUDENTS  NOW  IN  THE  THEOLOGICAL 
BEUINAIUE8  WEBE  EDUCATED. 


SE8IDENCES  OF  THE  STUDENTS  AT  VARIOUS  THEOLOQICAL 
SEMINARIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARIES. 

Bangor.  This  seminary  is  now  entirely  destitute  of  instructers.  Rev.  John  Smith, 
D.  D.  professor  of  theology,  lately  died,     ne  have  copied  from  our  last  returns. 

New  Hamptott .  This  institution  is  of  a  mixed  character,  academical  and  theo- 
logical. Mr.  Famsworth  is  principal  of  both  departments.  His  duties  in  the  aca- 
demical school  are  now  so  many,  on  account  of  its  nourishing  condition,  that  the  instruc* 
fion  in  the  theological  department,  is,  for  the  present,  suspended. 

AirnovER.  Students  necessarily  deficient  in  previous  opportunities  to  study  Hebrew, 
may  prosecute  Uiat  study  at  Andover,  with  good  advantages  for  instruction  during  the 
autumnal  vacation  in  each  year.  Should  tne  number  to  be  taught  be  much  the  same 
fls  for  a  year  or  two  past,  the  price  for  instruction  will  not  exceed  in  all  $\  50  to  each 
student  Board  may  be  obtained  in  different  families,  at  a  price  varying  from  $1  25, 
to  92  00  per  week.  The  manual  labor  system  is  in  very  successful  operation.  A  large 
amount  has  been  saved  in  board,  during  the  last  term,  by  the  voluntary  abstinence  of  tne 
students,  who  board  in  commons,  from  tea,  coffee,  &c. 

Cambridoe.  a  religious  service,  with  preaching,  in  which  one  of  the  students 
officiates,  takes  place  twice  a  week.  Once  a  week  uiere  is  an  exercise  in  extempora- 
neous preaching,  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  professors,  by  the  students  in  the  two 
upper  classes  in  rotation. 

Newton.  This  institution  is  at  Newton,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  about  seven 
miles  west  of  Boston.  It  stands  on  an  eminence,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  city, 
harbor,  and  surrounding  country.  It  has  two  principal  buildings ;  a  mansion  house,  and 
a  commodious  brick  edifice,  85  feet  long,  45  feet  wide,  3  stories  high,  with  a  basement 
coDitaining  31  rooms.  Candidates  for  admission,  must  be  acquainted  with  Prof.  Stuarfs 
Hebrew  Grammar,  and  the  first  forty  pages  of  his  Hebrew  Chrestomathy.  Provision 
fs  made  for  a  shorter  course,  which  Is  ordinarily  to  be  made  up  of  the  more  important 
branches  of  £nglish  education. 

Tale.  No  charges  are  made  for  tuition  and  lectures.  No  funds  have  yet  been 
eranted  to  this  school  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  indigent  students.  Board  in  private 
nunilies  may  be  obtained  at  from  $1  25,  to  $176  per  week.  The  time  for  admission 
is  at  Aie  commencement  of  the  first  collegiate  term.  The  students  make  use  of  the  ool- 
lege  libraries. 

Episcopal  SEMiirARr,  New  York  Citt.  The  property  of  this  seminary 
amounts  to  $83,787  07;  of  this  sum  $20,931  88,  is  mostly  in  scholarships.  The 
interest  of  the  remaining  sum,  $62,855  69,  may  be  applied  to  the  current  expenses  of 
the  seminary.  The  ordinary  expenses  of  the  seminary  are  about  $5,000.  The  bequest 
of  Frederick  Kohne,  Esq.  of  Philadelphia,  amounting  to  $100,000,  is  not  yet  available. 

AvBVUN,  Board  is  furnished  at  one  dollar  a  week.  Fire  wood,  at  an  expense  not 
exceeding  five  dollars  per  vear.  Washing  and  lights  as  in  other  villages.  No  charge  is 
made  for  Che  use  of  the  library  rooms,  or  furniture.  The  library  exhibits  a  valuable 
selection  of  choice  theological  works.  An  important  addition  to  it  has  been  made  during 
the  past  year. 

Hamilton.  Students  receive  the  whole  of  their  literary  and  theological  education, 
occupying  six  years,  at  this  institution. 

Hartwick.    We  have  no  return  finom  (his  seminary. 

The  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterians  have  two  theological  academies,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, under  the  name  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Theok^od  Halls,  of  which  we  are 
not  now  able  to  furnbh  any  account 

York.  The  Rev.  Daniel  Young,  an  assistant  professor  in  this  seminary,  lately  died 
in  Georgia,  deeply  lamented  for  his  valuable  character  and  attainments. 

Western,  Penn.  The  edifice  of  this  important  institution  will  be  completed  in  a 
few  months.  It  stands  on  a  beautiful  hill,  in  the  form  of  a  ridge,  one  hundred  reet  higher 
than  the  waters  of  the  Alleghany  river.  The  main  building  is  four  stories  high,  and  the 
wings  three  stories.  It  is  one  hundred  feet  long,  and  contains  one  hundred  roomsy  each  to 
contain  one  student    The  prospect  from  ihe  building  is  delightfuL 
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Watibtilli.  Thl<  inMitutioD  is  connected  with  Wntcrville  Colle^,  Maine,  ind  es' 
tabliihed  U  Woodstock,  Vermont,  irbere  the  lecturea  are  delivered.  Fees  (or  the  course, 
brty  dollars.     Examination  Tee,  twelve  dollars.    MalriculatioD  fee.  livo  dollars,    llie 


lliree  yean  with  a  regular  physlciso ;  attended  at  least  t 
a  competent  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  must  posjesa  a  fair 
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New  Hampsbike.    The  lectures  continue  Iburteen  weeks.    There  are  four  WlurM 

daily,  and  n  part  of  the  time  five.  Fees  £ir  the  couna,  filty  dallara.  MatriculalioD,  two 
dollars.  Surgical  operatiDns  are  performed  gratia  before  the  medical  class,  during  the 
lecture  term.    ResideDt  pupils  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  resident  graduates. 
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the  third  Wednesday  in  October.  The  aludents  may  find  in  the  city,  various  opportuni- 
ties for  practical  Instruction.  The  foltowing  are  the  conditions  for  a  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine.  Candidates  must  have  attended  two  courses  of  the  lectures  delivered  at  the 
Colle^  by  each  of  the  professors.  They  must  have  employed  three  years  in  their  pro- 
fessional studies,  under  the  direction  of  a  regular  practitjoner  in  medicine.  Those  who 
have  Dot  received  an  university  education,  must  exhibit  evidence  of  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  Latin,  and  experimental  philosophy.    Each  candidate  must  present  a  '^ ------ 


:  subjec 


y  himself.     Eve 


Stnalut  AcadeaiAcut,  who  give  Ae  final  decision.    The  anatomical  department  has  a 
■nuNao),  esteemed  the  richest  in  the  country,  to  preparations  both  healthful  and  morbid. 
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Berkshias,  at  iHttsfieM,  Mass.  The  rea&ng  term  eommenftes  on  the  fif«t  Wednes- 
day in  February,  and  continaes  to  the  last  Wednesday  m  August,  with  an  htterme^tA 
vacation  of  three  weeks  from  the  first  Wednesday  in  August.  Tuition  for  reading  term, 
^35.  Fee  for  the  several  lectures  in  the  entire  term,  ||40.  Matriculation,  ^.  Li- 
brary, $1,    Board,  inchiding  washing,  lodging,  and  room  rent,  $1  75  per  week. 

Yale.  Lectures  commence  in  the  last  week  in  October,  ahd  terminate  the  laisi  Week 
in  February.  From  60  to  100  lectures  are  riven  by  each  professor.  The  institution  Is 
furnished  with  a  library  and  an  anatomical  museum.  The  students  have  access  to  the 
library  of  the  College,  and  to  the  cabinet  of  minerals.  They  may  attend  the  lectures  on 
mineralogy  and  geology  without  charge.  The  entire  expense  of  a  residence  of  four 
months,  through  the  course,  hieluding  fees  and  all  expenses  except  clothing,  is  frotti  120 
to  150  dollars. 

College  or  Physic i Airs  and  Sorgeons,  citt  of  New  York.  Lectures 
commence  on  the  first  Monday  of  November,  annuaHy,  and  continue  (bur  months.  i)e- 
srees  conferred  by  the  Regents  of  the  University,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  The  college  building  is  situated  in  Barclay  street  The  number  of  practising 
physicians  and  surgeons  in  the  cHy  of  New  York  is  over  400. 

Medical  School,  Philadelphia.  The  session  for  the  liledieal  Lectures  hejriiilB 
oft  the  first  Monday  of  November,  and  ends  about  the  first  day  of  March,  ensuing.  The 
commencement  for  conferring  medical  degrees  is  by  a  special  order  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  held  generally  about  the  first  day  of  April. 

We  have  received  no  information  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  &e  Medical  College  in 
Baltimore. 
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Law  School  connected  with  Harvard  University.  This  school  is  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  Mr.  John  H.  Ashmun,  Royall  Professor  of  Law  in  the  College,  who 
occasionally  delivers  lectures  and  makes  examination  of  students.  Mr.  Justice  Story, 
Dane  Professor  of  Law,  resides  in  Cambridge,  and  during  the  intervals  of  his  official 
duties,  assists  in  the  superintendence  of  the  school,  and  gives  lectures  on  the  law  of 
nature  and  nations,  and  upon  maritime,  commercial,  equity,  and  constitutional  law. 
The  terms  and  vaca^ns  correspond  to  those  of  the  College.  Board  may  be  obtained  in 
commons  at  XI  75  per  week.  The  fees  for  instruction  are  $100  per  annum,  for  which 
the  students  have  the  use  of  lecture  rooms,  the  library,  and  tlie  privilege  of  attending 
all  the  public  lectures  of  the  University  aratis ;  with  tlie  opportunities  of  instructaon  ia 
tbe  modern  languages,  on  the  payment  of  $10  for  each  language  studied.  GtondemeB, 
wlio  are  graduates  of  a  College,  will  complete  tiieir  education  in  tluree  yeaw;  those  who 
are  not  graduates,  in  five  years. 

Law  School,  New  Haven.  Number  of  students,  33.  Hon.  David  Daggett,  LL.  D. 
professor  of  law.  Samuel  J.  Hitchcock,  Esq.  instructer  in  the  science  and  practice 
of  law.  The  students  are  required  to  peruse  the  most  important  elementary  treatises, 
and  are  daily  examined  on  the  author  they  are  reading,  and  receive  at  the  same  time 
illustrations  and  explanations  of  the  subject  they  are  studying.  They  are  famished 
with  the  use  of  the  elementary  books,  and  have  access  at  all  times  to  the  college  libra- 
ries, and  to  a  law  library  comprising  every  inlportant  work,  both  andoit  and'  modern. 
The  terms  for  tuition  are  $75  per  annum.  The  course  of  study  occupies  two  jewrii 
allowing  eight  weeks  vacation  each  year.  Students  are  however  received  for  a  shorter 
period. 

A  celebrated  law  school  at  Litchfield^  Ct.  formerly  under  the  care  of  the  distinguished 
Judge  Tapping  Reeve,  is  now  conducted  by  the  Hon.  James  Gould.  The  law  school  at 
Williamsburg,  Va.  has  but  few  students.  The  one  connected  with  the  Transylvania 
University  at  Lexington,  Ky.  has  24  students,  and  is  under  the  direction  of  tlie'Hon. 
Daniel  Jl^yes,  Professor  of  Law. 


C0LIJ2GBS  AND  ITN'IT£R6ITI£5  IN  FOREIGN  COtTNTBIXSS. 

ENGLAND. 

UiriY ERsiTT  or  Camb&idqb.  The  town  of  Cambridge  is  situated  on  the  river  Cam, 
61  miles  north  of  London.  The  Roman  nane  of  it  was  Qra$Ua,  It  has  a  population  of 
14,142  inhabita&tB,  and  returns  two  members  to  Parliament    According  to  some  writers 
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fhe  University  wis  founded  as  early  as  680 ;  bat  the  earliest  aatbedtie  document  tektive 
to  it,  bears  date  1229. 

Tbe  foUowtng  is  a  list  of  the  Colleges,  and  the  time  when  they  were  founded. 

M\ttM.  Fotaided,  Jftme,  Founded.             JVtene.                 Founded, 

Peter  House,            1257  King's  College,  1441  Magdalen  College,    1519 

Clare  Hall,               1826  Queen's    *«  1448  Trinity             «       1546 

Pembroke  Hall,        1848  Catharine  Hall,  1475  Emanuel          <*       1584 

GoQville  and  Caius,  1348  Jesus  College,  1496  Sidney  Sussex  <<       1593 

Corpus  Cbristi,          1344  '  Christ        «  1505  Downing          «        1800 

Trinity  Hall,  1350  St.  John's «  1611  Total,  17  Coll.  and  Halls. 

Previous  to  the  erection  of  Colleges,  the  stodenti  resided  in  inns,  provided  by  the 
townsmen  for  their  reception,  of  which  there  were  34.  The  University  is  composed  of 
a  chancellor,  vice  chancellor,  the  masters  or  heads,  fellows  of  Colleges,  and  students ; 
amounting  in  all  (in  1823)  to  4^7  members,  and  is  incorporated  as  a  society  for  the 
study  of  all  the  Uoeral  arts  and  sciences.  Every  College  is  a  corporate  body,  governed 
by  its  own  statutes,  but  under  the  control  of  the  common  laws  of  the  University.  The 
government  of  the  whole  is  vested  in  the  Senattf  and  certain  magistrates  aiul  officers  of 
Its  appointment  All  doctors  and  masters  of  arts  are  members  of  uiis  body.  Besides  the 
fellows  and  the  scholars,  who  are  'maintained  on  the  foundations,  there  are  classes  of 
students  called  Pen8ioner$  and  Sizar$.  The  sreater  pensioners,  are  generally  young 
men  of  nobility  and  fortune,  and  are  called  Fellow  Commoners,  because  they  hoard  with 
the  fellows,  while  the  others  dine  with  the  scholars.  Bodi  live  at  their  own  expense. 
The  Sizars  are  indigent  students,  who  receive  benefactions  called  SxhihUians,  These, 
however,  frequently  succeed  by  merit  to  the  highest  honors  and  emoluments  of  the 
University.  Three  years'  study  at  the  University  are  necessary  for  taking  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  four  years  more  for  that  of  Master.  The  nobility  are  entitled  to 
degrees,  without  waiting  the  usual  time.    Hie  number  of  students  in  1823,  was  1,800. 

Oxroa».  Tbe  town  is  situated  about  54  mites  northwest  of  London,  at  the  confluenee 
of  two  small  rivers,  the  Isis  and  Cherwell,  which  almost  surround  the  place.  Oxford  is 
of  very  remote  amiqulty.  It  was  the  residence  of  Alfred,  and  of  his  three  sons.  The 
Univenity,  it  is  saU,  was  founded  by  Alfred.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  diflerent 
Colleges  and  Halls,  the  time  when  they  wew  founded,  and  the  number  of  members 
in  1822. 


Mknu. 

Founded,  JVKJfen. 

A*a«e. 

Founded. 

J^.Mem, 

University, 

1249 

188 

Brazen  Nose» 

1611 

899 

Ballol, 

1268 

183 

Corpus, 

1516 

109 

Merton, 

1264 

121 

Christ  Church, ' 

1524 

695 

Exeter, 

1314 

284 

Trinity, 

200 

Oriel, 

1326 

246 

St.  John's^ 

1557 

Queen's, 

1340 

964 

Jesus, 

1571 

149 

New  CoUege, 

1886 

125 

Wadham, 

1618 

161 

Xinttohi, 

1427 

102 

Pembrc^e, 

1620 

137 

AH-Seuls, 

1487 

91 

Worcester,  about 

1700 

17» 

Magdalen, 

1456 

159 

BeiMes  die  Colleges,  there  are  five  Halls,  whk&h  are  not  endowed  WiA  estates. 

St  Ilfery,  72  members ;  St  Mary  Magdalen,  120 ;  St.  Alban,  68 ;  Edmund,  92 ;  New 
Inn,  1.  Total,  24  Colleges  and  Halls,  4,295  members.  This  was  the  whole  population  of 
tte  University.  About  2,000  were  members  of  convocation,  and  have  votes  en  all  sub- 
jeets  connected  with  the  welbre  of  the  University.  In  each  College  there  are  two  or 
more  tutors,  who  give  separate  lectures  every  day,  exclusive  of  holidays  and  fesHvaJb^ 
These  exercises  coniislof  translalfons  from  the  Latin  and  Oreek  classics,  and  in  exerdses 
in  divinity  and  logic.  In  Cambridge,  mnlfcematics  takes  the  phice,  in  a  very  consldera« 
Me  degree,  ef  clas^les,  and  nearly  supersedes  fogic.  IMr.  Watts'  logie  is  ttie  work  in 
general  nse  kft  that  science :  also  Euclid,  Newton's  Principia,  Plato,  and  Aristotle.  A 
student  pursues  his  studies  n>r  two  years  under  the  sole  superintendence  of  his  ftntor* 
when  be  is  requfred  to  pass  bis  public  examination,  termed  **  his  responsions."  If  suc^ 
cessful,  he  returns  ts  his  usual  course  of  study,  and  at  the  expirailsMi  of  about  two  jrears 
AKM-e  he  claims  his  baehelor's  degree,  by  giving  in  two  LAtin  and  two  Greek  audiors^ 
the  whole  of  EueUd,  Logle,  and  the  four  Gospels.  An  examinatioD  in  these  will  suffice 
for  his  degree.  If  he  be  desirous  of  taking  honors,  as  they  are  termed,  he  may  give  in 
the  whole  fwm  ef  classic  authors,  Newton's  Prindpia,  and  the  Politics  and  Rfaetorie  of 
Aristotle,  and  Sie  whole  suMeet  of  Divinity.  If  his  answers  are  perfectly  satisfactory,  he 
Is  admitted  «  first  daasman  r  if  not,  in  pinportlott  to  the  excellency  of  his  answers,  he  is 
rewarded  by  a  second  or  fliird  dass^ip.  Oka  of  a  number  from  one  (4  two  hundred 
mt  more  tkam  frM  or  sig  gain  the  first  dUtmcUon,  At  Cambridge  a  separate  rank  is 
created  for  the  mosiS  distlngulsfaed  scholar,  Mder  the  tlUe  of  Senkir  Wrangler  ^  the  stu^ 
dent  next  tn  hhn  in  aInKiy  bshig  enlltM /uttlor  Wranglw.    A  resideMe  of  Jtvlesfi  tems 
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nu)Ttt  or  about  eight  years  in  all,  b  necessary  before  application  can  be  made  for  a 
Master's  degree.  Twelve  terms  added  to  a  Master's  degree,  a  candidate  can  claim  his 
bachelorship  of  faculty,  that  is  a  bachelorship  of  law,  physic,  and  divinity.  After  studying 
16  terms  more,  or  about  19  years  from  the  commencement  of  his  education,  he  can  de- 
mand his  full  honor  as  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Law,  or  Physic.  Of  the  professors,  5  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  king,  11  in  tfie  manner  named  by  the  statutes  of  the  founders  of  the  pro- 
fessorriiips,  and  7  by  the  vice  chancellor  and  the  heads  of  houses.    23  in  all. 

Loif  DON  UfrivERSiTT.  TMs  University  was  established  on  the  11th  of  Feb.  1826. 
The  object  of  its  friends  is  more  fully  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  age  in  reference  to 
scientific  instruction,  and  matters  of  business  and  utility,  than  the  old  Universities  can. 
The  capital  is  from  £160,000  to  £200,000.  The  main  body  of  the  building  was  com- 
pleted at  an  expense  of  £86,000.  The  annual  current  expenses  of  the  institution,  during 
the  first  year,  were  about  £5,500.  It  began  with  about  600  students.  Large  libraries, 
anatomical  museum,  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus,  &c.  have  been  procured. 
The  academical  session  commences  on  the  first  of  Nov.  and  closes  about  the  middle  of 
July.  The  students  of  medicine  have  ample  opportunities  for  attendance  on  the  great 
London  hospitals.  Some  difficulties,  of  a  serious  aspect,  have  arisen  among  the  pro- 
fessors, warden,  and  council  of  the  University,  but  we  believe  they  are  now  in  a  state 
of  amicable  adjustment. 

King's  College,  London.  This  College  owes  its  existence  to  the  establishment 
of  the  London  University.  It  differs  from  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in 
being  open  to  persons,  who  are  not  members  of  the  Established  Church,  and  in  some 
q^er  particulars.  The  principal  and  professors,  except  the  teachers  of  Oriental  litera- 
ture, and  of  the  modem  languages,  must  be  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  all 
resident  students  must  attend  me  service  of  that  church.  The  lectures,  which  all  the 
students  are  required  to  attend,  embrace  religion  and  morals,  classical  literature,  the 
lower  branches  of  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  English  literature,  modem  his- 
tory, &c.  The  lecturers  receive  a  regular  salary  and  an  additional  compensation,  pro- 
portioned to  the  number  of  students  in  the  classes.  Lectures  in  various  other  subjects, 
of  a  higher  nature,  are  given,  where  the  attendance  of  the  students  is  optional,  and  where 
the  lecturers  are  paid  wholly  by  the  students.  A  preparatory  department  is  connected 
both  with  this  College  and  with  the  London  University. 

Eton  College.  Celebrated  classical  schools  have  existed  for  a  long  time  at  Eton, 
Westminster,  Winchester,  &c.  Eton  is  22  miles  northwest  of  London.  The  College  was 
founded  in  1440,  and  contains  70  king's  scholars,  from  300  to  250  independent  scholars,  10 
choristers,  besides  inferior  officers,  &c.  The  library  is  large,  the  revenue  amounts  to 
£5,000  per  annum. 

Bristol  College.  This  College  is  founded  on  the  same  general  principles  as  the 
King's  College.  The  exact  sciences  and  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  are  considered 
to  be  indispensable.  It  is  supposed  tiiat  the  whole  annual  cost  of  an  education,  to  the 
nominee  of  a  proprietor,  will  not  be  more  than  £18  or  £20.  Theological  instruction  in 
the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England  is  afforded,  but  attendance  to  be  optional  with 
the  students. 

Schools  and  Colleges  or  the  Disssntb&s.  Htghbury  CoUcge.  This  seminary 
was  first  instituted  at  Mile-End,  in  1788,  removed  to  Hoxton,  in  1791,  and  from  thence  to 
Highbury,  in  1826.  It  has  for  its  object  to  bestow  a  liberal  education  for  the  Christian 
ministry  on  young  men,  whose  views  of  Christian  doctrine  and  church  order  agree  with 
those  of  congregational  churches  in  general.  Candidates  must  be  single  men,  18  years 
of  age,  or  upwards,  with  a  knowledge  of  elementary  Enelish  studies,  with  Virgil,  Greek 
Grammar,  &c.  Evidence  of  hopeful  pieUr  is  also  required.  The  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  and  Syriac  languages  are  studied.  The  students  preach  after  the  first  year. 
Rev.  Ebenezer  Henderson,  and  Rev.  Robert  Halley,  are  tutors.  Number  of  students  in 
June  last,  28.  Whole  number  educated  for  the  ministry,  three  hundred  and  ihirty-fivet 
among  whom  are  the  Rev.  Drs.  Morrison,  Philip,  Payne,  Harris,  Styles,  Clunie,  Town- 
ley,  Burder,  Fletcher,  Andrews,  &c.  &c  At  jiTetoport  Pagnel  is  an  evangelical  insti- 
tution. Rev.  T.  P.  Bull,  tutor ;  rix  students.  At  E^eter^  the  Independents  nave  a  the- 
ological seminary,  under  the  Presidency  of  the  Rev.  G.  Pavne,  LL.  D.  author  of  the 
Elements  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science.  About  four  miles  from  Ihirham  is  a  Roman 
Catholic  College,  erected  in  1807,  with  120  pupUs.  At  Bristol,  the  Baptist  Education 
Society  has  20  students.  The  tutors  are  Rev.  T.  S.  Crisp,  and  W.  Anderson.  At  Wy- 
mondley,  Herts,  is  JVymondieyCollegey  founded  by  Mr.  Coward,  which  educates  20 
students  of  the  Independents.  Rev.  Messrs.  Thos.  Morrell,  and  W.  Hull,  tutors.  Ches^ 
hwU  CoUege,  founded  by  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  educates  20  students.  Messrs. 
Kemp  and  Foster,  tutors.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  a  College,  called  Old  HaU  Oreen, 
in  Hertfiirdshire.  The  Roman  Catholic  College  at  Staneyhyrat,  is  the  most  considerable 
Catfai^c  College  in  the  kingdom.    At  MloMunh  i«  an  Independent  Academy  for  the 
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education  of  pious  young  men  for  the  ministry.  Rev.  W.  A.  L.  Alexander,  tutor.  Ho^ 
merton  Oolite,  for  educating  men  for  the  ministry,  is  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Pye  Smith,  and  W.  Walford.  It  educates  20  students.  The  Hackney  jieademy,  is 
principally  supported  by  the  Calvinistic  Methodists.  There  is  a  Baptist  Academy  at 
SUpney.  Rev.  W.  H.  Murch,  tutor.  The  MUl  HiU  Qrantmar  Skhool  educates  120 
scholars.  At  York  is  the  Manchester  College,  for  the  education  of  Unitarian  ministers. 
Rev.  Charles  Wellbeloved,  tutor.  Near  Sheffield,  is  the  JRotherham  Independent  Cfol- 
lege.  Rev.  C.  Perrot,  Rev.  Thos.  Smith,  tutors.  Of  the  Airdale  Jndmendent  CoUege, 
Rev.  W.  Vint  is  tutor.  Of  the  JBcptist  College,  £ra4ford.  Rev.  W.  Steadman,  D.  1>. 
and  B.  Goodwin,  are  tutors. 

WALES. 

North  Wales  Independent  Academy,  Newtown,  Rev.  Messrs.  Davies  and  Bowen,  tutors. 
Congregational  Academy,  at  Newaddluyd,  Rev.  Thos.  Phillips,  tutor.  Presbyterian  Col- 
lege, Carmarthen,  Rev.  David  Peter,  and  D.  L.  Jones,  tutors.  Welch  Baptist  Academy, 
Rev.  Mr.  Thomas,  tutor. 

SCOTLAND. 

tJirivERSiTT  OF  Aberdesn.  This  University  consists  of  two  Colleges,  *'  King's  and 
Marischal's,*'  which,  though  quite  distinct,  form  one  University.  There  are  about  160 
students  in  each  of  the  Colleges. 

St.  Andrews.  The  town,  St.  Andrews,  is  39  miles  from  Edinburgh,  on  the  Firth  of 
Tay.  It  contains  3,000  inhabitants.  The  University  was  founded  in  1412.  The  number 
of  students  at  both  the  Colleges,  has  never  been  known  to  exceed  300.  It  does  not  now 
amount  to  200. 

Glasgow.  The  population  of  Glaseow,  in  1821,  was  147,043.  The  University  of 
Glasgow  was  founded  by  William  Tumbull,  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  A.  D.  1450.  The  col- 
lege ouildings,  and  the  nouses  for  the  accommodation  of  the  professors,  are  very  exten- 
sive, having  a  front  of  305  feet  to  the  high  street,  and  282  feet  from  east  to  west.  About 
1,400  students  are  now  connected  with  the  University.  The  establishment  at  present, 
consists  of  a  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Rector,  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  principal,  and  17  pro- 
fessors. The  students  are  arranged  into  classes,  according  to  the  studies  which  they  pur- 
sue, as  the  philosophy  class,  logic  class,  &c.  Dr.  William  Hunter,  of  London,  be- 
queathed to  the  University  his  wnole  Museum,  one  of  the  roost  valuable  collections  in 
£urope,  of  natural  history,  paintings,  medals,  anatomical  preparations,  books,  &c.  Ail 
the  Scottish  Universities  are  equally  open  to  students  of  all  denominations.  The  number 
of  students  in  theology,  is  200,  under  the  care  of  Uie  Rev.  Dr.  M'Gill.  A  more  thorough 
course  of  theological  education  is  pursued,  than  at  any  other  place  in  Great  Britain. 

EniNBUROH.  This  University  was  founded  in  the  year  1582,  when  there  was  only 
one  professor.  All  the  different  branches  of  literature,  science  and  philosophy,  are  now 
taught  in  this  seminary.  The  total  number  of  students,  is  about  2,000.  The  library  con< 
sists  of  more  than  50,000  volumes.  The  medical  school  has  long  been  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  in  the  world. 

The  high  school,  the  principal  grammar  school  of  the  city,  was  established  in  1578. 
There  are,  besides,  the  faculty  of  advocates,  and  ihe  royal  Colleges  of  physicians  and 
surgeons.  The  Sessional  School,  at  Edinburgh,  under  the  care  of  Messrs.  Wood  and 
Pillans,  has  deservedly  attracted  much  attention.  The  system  is  a  well  digested  com- 
bination of  a  few  good  principles.  The  fundamental  principle  is,  <*  that  chiUren  when 
taught  anything,  should  be  taught  at  the  same  time  to  understand  what  they  are  about ; 
in  other  words,  to  arm  them  with  two  powers,  the  mechanical  and  the  intellectual  one." 
The  second  principle  is,  "  that  corporal  punishment  should  seldom,  or  never  be  resorted 
to."  The  third,  **  that  every  pupil  in  school  shall,  at  all  times,  have  something  use- 
iiil  to  do,  and  a  motive  for  doing  it" 

The  congregational  dissenters  have  academical  institutions  for  instruction  in  theology, 
at  GlasgouJ,  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.  D.  and  the  Rev.  G. 
Ewing.  The  pupils  also  attend  the  University.  Several  other  bodies  of  seceders  have 
professors  of  theology  for  their  students. 

IRELAND. 

DtTBLiir.  The  University  of  Dublin  consists  of  one  great  College—"  Trinity  College," 
which  is  incorporated  under  the  government  of  a  Provost,  seven  senior  and  fifteen  junior 
fellows ;  the  plan  of  education  is  very  different  from  the  one  pursued  in  England.  Ma- 
triculation is  much  more  difficult,  and  according  to  the  ability  displayed  m  an  examina- 
tion, every  quarter,  the  student  gains  what  is  called  his  matriculation  rank,  and  which 
nearly  consists  in  giving  his  name  precedence  in  the  quarterly  admission  roll  of  the 
University.  The  most  striking  peculiarity  is,  that  every  student  is  allowed  the  privilege 
of  choosing  his  own  tutor.  Fifteen  junior  fellows  are  employed  as  tutors.  IXzars  are 
(hose,  who  are  furnished  with  gratuUDUs  assistance  io  part    They  are  admitted  to  the 
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privilege  by  a  very  ricid  ezuoiiiatioD.  There  are  uxty  tcfadart  in  Trinity  CoDe^,  who 
have  stood  the  teat  of  Uie  moet  severe  classical  examination  perhaps  in  the  empire.  In 
tiiis  trial,  classics  form  the  whole  subject  of  examination.  There  are  twelve  professors 
in  Trioity  College.  The  College  building  is  of  Portland  stone,  of  the  Corinthian  order. 
The  depth  is  six  hundred  feeL 

SPAIN, 

Hie  commencement  of  the  era  of  learning  in  Spain,  may  be  dated  back  to  the  time  of 
Julius  Csesar.  The  duitinguished  authors  wno  flourished  in  that  country  between  the 
fourUi  and  thirteenth  centuries,  have  been  numbered  at  210.  The  literature  of  Spain 
is  much  indebted  to  the  Jews,  50,000  of  whom  were  sent  into  that  country  by  Hadrian. 
Schools  for  Latin  and  Greek  were  early  established  in  Spain,  and  flourished  down  to  the 
Moorish  conquest  Almost  eight  centuries  of  war  proved  nearly  fatal  to  Spanish  litera- 
ture. The  revival  of  learning  began  about  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century.  The 
University  of  Salamanca  was  regarded  for  two  centuries  as  a  centre  of  light  and  influence 
in  sacred  and  profane  literature.  Since  the  seventeenth  century,  literature  has  been 
declining.  There  was  a  temporary  revival  under  Charles  III.  At  the  time  of  the 
French  mvasion  in  1808,  primary  learning  could  not  be  said  to  exist  in  Spain,  After  the 
revolution,  Cortes  established  a  complete  system.  In  1820,  when  the  constitution  was 
restored,  a  spirit  of  activity  was  communicated  to  all  the  departments  of  education.  In 
about  twenty  months,  three  fourtiis  of  the  nation  were  supplied  with  die  necessary 
primary  schools  for  the  instruction  of  children. 

The  Universities  were  re-organi«ed,  and  in  all  of  them  were  (banded  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Hebrew  professorships.  A  Central  UnwersUy  was  established  at  Madrid,  which 
embraced  all  the  branches  of  public  instruction ;  and  a  Normal  or  Polytechnic  scho(d 
was  formed,  which  would  have  been  a  noble  nursery  of  teachers.  But  the  whole  system 
was  entirely  overthrown,  together  with  the  constitution,  by  the  French  troops,  under 
the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Aneouleme  in  1823.  Spain  is  now  prostrate.  The  clergy 
rich,  powerful,  numerous,  bicoteo,  inflammatory,  prevent  or  obstruct  the  enlightening 
two  thirds  of  the  nation,  on  wnich  they  exert  a  direct  influence,  and  continually  threaten 
the  remainder,  which  alone  receives  education  or  instruction. 

FRANCE. 

PoLTTEGHNic  ScHooL  OF  Paris.  The  objoct  of  this  school  is,  to  provide  a  con- 
tinual supply  of  men,  capable  of  directing  all  public  undertakings,  whether  civil  or 
military,  for  the  management  of  which,  science  is  necessary.  It  was  opened  in  Novem- 
ber, 1794.  During  ue  stormy  times,  whidi  suoeeeded,  it  became  subject  to  a  great 
yariety  of  changes.  It  presented,  sometimes,  the  aspect  of  a  military  encampment,  more 
than  that  of  a  school.  At  one  time  the  whole  body  were  expelled.  The  ^courage  and 
patriotism  which  was  displayed  during  «the  Uiree  dajs'*  m  July,  1830,  are  well 
known.  The  whole  is  directed  under  the  authority  of  the  Minister  of  War,  by  a 
governor,  and  sub-governor.  It  is  the  most  celebrated  school  of  instruction  for  civil 
engineers,  which  has  ever  existed.  For  thirty  years  past,  no  countrjr  has  made  eaual 
process  with  the  French,  in  the  practical  arts,  and  this  has  been  owmg  very  much  to 
the  mfluence  of  the  Polytechnic  sctiool. 

The  whole  system  of  schools  and  Colleges  in  France,  for  claadcal  and  professional 
learning  is  called  the  Univer8it6.  This  system  indudes,  1.  The  faculties  of  theology, 
law,  medicine,  science,  and  letters,  which  exist,  either  together,  as  at  Paris,  or  separately, 
in  some  one  or  more  of  the  larger  towns.  2.  Certain  extraordinary  institutions,  as  the 
College  of  France  at  Paris,  where  twenty-one  courses  of  gratuitous  lectures  are  given. 
8.  Colleges.  4.  Boarding  schools,  and  classical  schools,  culed  institutions  and  pensions. 
5.  Primary  schools.  This  system  is  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  ministers  of  the 
interior,  and  a  council  of  nine,  called  the  '*  royal  council  of  public  instruction.*'  Under 
this  council  is  a  body  called  the  "  inspectors  general  of  study."  The  acting  head  of  the 
collegiate  system,  is  called  the  Grand  Master.  The  CoUeses  of  France,  are  divided  into 
the  royal  and  common  Colleges,  the  last  of  which  are  of  a  lower  grade  Uian  the  first. 
The  royal  Colleges  of  Paris,  are  five  in  number.  The  students  in  these  Colleges  are 
divided  into  internes  and  extemes.  The  former  board  and  study  in  the  college.  The 
latter  are  placed  in  boarding  schools,  so  as  simply  to  recite  in  the  Colleges.  The  number 
of  scholars,  in  the  CoUeees  of  Paris,  during  1827,  was  about  5,000.  Of  these  a  con- 
siderable number  came  from  the  country.  The  classes  are  nine  in  number,  llie 
lowest  may  be  entered  with  no  classical  knowledge,  and  without  examination.  The  age 
is  about  ten.  Each  class  is  formed  into  two  divisions,  and  is  placed  under  two  profossors. 
The  periods  of  recitation  are  at  8  A.  M.  and  2  P.  M.  The  punishments  ibr  neg- 
lecting duty,  are  to  write  a  lesson  ten  or  twelve  times  over,  to  write  eight  hundred 
verses  of  Virgi],  and  the  like,  to  be  kept  in  durance  several  hours,  &c.  TSt  professors 
in  Paris  have  a  nlary  of  3,000  francs  and  upward.    They  have  also  a  fluctuating  salary 
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depending  on  the  namber  of  fdiolara.  The  price  of  tn  educatloa  in  tiie  College  of 
Henry  4m,  ia  126  francs  per  annum.  Those  students  who  are  lodged  and  boarded  in 
Colleges,  are  kept  very  strictly.  They  are  sometimes  sent  away  for  reading  infidel 
books,  which  is  made  a  crime  of  the  first  order.  The  only  marked  peculiarity  of  the 
French  system  as  practised  in  the  Colleges  of  Paris,  is  the  union  of  the  school  and  Col- 
lege system. 

SWITZERLAND. 

C0X.LBOS  OF  GsNEYA.  This  institution  has  undergone  no  material  alteration,  since 
the  time  of  Calvin,  under  whose  superintendence  it  was  entirely  remodelled.  Its  leading 
feature  is  that  it  embraces  education,  from  the  earliest  childhood,  to  the  time  when  the 
student  completes  his  tiieological  or  legal  education.  It  is  open  to  all  and  entirely  gra- 
tuitous. The  institution  is  mvided  into  two  departments.  The  lower,  designated  by  the 
name  of  College,  consists  of  nine  classes.  Reading,  writing,  and  spelling,  are  taught 
in  the  three  lowest  The  six  others  are  exclusively  devoted  to  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek.  The  upper  department,  called  the  academy,  is  subdivided  into  two  sections. 
The  one  which  receives  its  students  from  the  lower  department  corresponds  to  our 
American  Colleffes.  The  students  remain  in  it  four  years.  The  upper  section  em- 
braces the  faculties  of  divinity  and  law.  The  course  for  each,  being  ibur  years. 
Geneva,  being  the  only  considerable  seat  of  learning  where  the  Protestant  religion  is 
professed,  and  the  French  language  spoken,  attracts  many  students  from  France,  and 
not  a  few  from  England  and  Germany.  The  principal  merit  of  the  institution,  consists 
in  the  excellent  choice  of  professors,  which  has  almost  uniformly  taken  place.  They 
are  appointed  nominally  by  government,  but  in  &ct  by  public  opinion.  The  compen- 
sation never  exceeds  $600,  but  the  consideration  attached  to  the  place  renders  it  an 
object  of  high  importance. 

School  at  Hotwtl.  FeUenberg,  the  celebrated  founder  of  the  institution  at 
Hofwy],  was  bom  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  in  1T71.  His  mother,  a  grand-daughter  of 
fte  celebrated  admiral  Van  Tromp,  was  a  woman  of  enlarged  benevolence,  and  of 
rincere  piety.  She  seized  every  occcasion  to  urge  upon  him  the  duty  of  relieving 
ttie  unfortunate,  and  called  upon  him  to  unite  with  her  to  ask  Che  divine  aid  in  ex- 
ecuting the  resolutions  which  he  formed  on  this  subject  at  an  early  age.  The  ardent 
feelings  which  she  manifesed  in  his  presence  in  favor  of  the  Americans,  during  their 
strugele  for  independence,  excited  in  him  a  peculiar  interest  in  our  country.  The  effects 
of  a  j^ous  education  were  strikingly  visible  in  his  preservation  from  that  spirit  of  infidelity^ 
which  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  roread  like  a  flood  over  the  face  of  Europe.  His 
own  fai^  in  revelation  never  wavered.  In  order  to  improve  his  health  he  gave  up  the 
delicacies  of  his  fieither's  table  for  very  simple  fare,  and  employed  that  in  aoinft  good, 
which  others  wasted  in  luxury.  He  completed  his  studies  in  the  univerdty  of  Tubingen. 
In  1796,  he  joined  his  countrymen  in  opposing  the  French  invasion.  In  consequence  he 
was  proscribed,  a  price  was  set  on  his  head,  and  he  was  compelled  to  flee  from  Germany. 
Having  come  to  the  possession  of  an  ample  fortune,  he  resolved  to  form  on  hu  own 
estate,  and  on  an  independent  basis,  a  model  institution,  in  which  it  should  be  proved 
what  education  could  accomplish  for  ^e  benefit  of  humanity.  His  wife,  and  six  of  his 
diildren,  became  devoted  coadjutors  in  his  benevolent  plans.  His  great  object  was  to 
elevate  all  classes  of  society,  by  fitting  them  better  for  their  respective  stations.  He  be- 
lieved it  to  be  important  to  collect  in  one  institution  the  rich  and  the  poor.  He  purchased 
the  estate  at  Hofwvl,  a  retired  village  six  miles  from  Berne,  and  proceeded  to  make  agri- 
culture the  basis  of  hb  institution.  He  regarded  it  as  best  of  all  adapted  to  invieorate  the 
body,  and  that,  by  elevating  it  upon  scientific  principles,  and  by  leading  direcSy  to  the 
First  Great  Cause,  it  would  become  a  pursuit  peculiarly  fitted  to  purify  and  elevate  the 
mind.  By  a  system  of  four  years'  experiments,  his  lands  were  made  io  yield  fourfold 
their  former  produce,  widi  an  unintermitted  succession  of  crops.  His  estate  now  com- 
prises B09  acres.  But  he  made  it  an  object  to  improve  ajgriculture  only  that  he  might 
improve  man.  In  1007,  tiie  first  building  for  the  scientific  institution  was  raised,  and  the 
number  of  professors  gradually  increased  to  20. 

Hofwyl  now  comprises,  1.  tiie  experimental  and  model  farm,  some  portions  in  the 
highest  state  of  cultivation,  and  others  in  the  process  of  gradual  improvement,  which  sup- 
phes  the  wants  of  its  population,  amounting  to  about  three  hundred  persons ;  2.  work- 
shops for  the  fabrication  and  improvement  of  agricultural  implements,  scientific  apparatus, 
and  clothing  for  the  establishment ;  8.  a  lithographic  press,  at  which  music  and  other 
&incs  useful  to  tiie  Institution  are  printed ;  4.  a  scientific  institution  for  the  education  of 
the  nigher  classes ;  6.  a  practical  institution  for  those  who  are  destined  to  a  life  of 
business,  or  whose  circumstances  are  limited ;  6.  an  agricultural  institution,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  laboring  classes,  with  two  distinct  building  for  boys  and  girls ;  7.  a  normal 
school  or  seminary  for  teachers,  which  forms  a  part  or  this  institution.  In  September, 
1829,  tiiere  were  100  pupils  In  the  scientific  and  practical  institutions,  and  117  in  the 
agricultural,  under  the  care  of  40  instructors,    A  number  of  princes,  and  sons  of  noble* 
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men,  hare  been  educated  at  Hofwyl.  Its 
great  aim  is  to  produce  men  and  not  mere 
scholars.  Its  leading  principle  is  to  unite 
physical,  moral  and  intellectual  education, 
and  to  form  all  the  faculties  into  one  harmo- 
nious  system,  corresponding  to  the  capacities 
and  destinies  of  each  individual.  Great  care 
is  taken  to  provide  for  the  health  and  invigo- 
ration  of  the  body.  The  utmost  watchml- 
ness  is  used  in  moral  and  religious  education. 
Tfie  stimtUtta  of  rewards  and  punishments 
is  never  employed.  The  principle  of  emu- 
lation is  not  wanted.  The  most  mild  and 
paternal  system  of  government  has  been 
sufficient  to  reclaim  numerous  outcasts. 
Only  two  expulsions  were  found  to  be  ne- 
cessary in  14  years.  Fellenberg  has  proved 
that  the  poor  may  receive  a  good  practical 
education  without  interfering  with  the  usual 
hours  of  labor.* 

GERMANY. 

The  following  facts,  taken  mostly  from 
an  able,  and  interesting  editorial  article  in 
ihe  two  first  numbers  of  the  Andover  Bibli- 
cal Repository,  will  present  a  full  view  of 
University  education.  AH  the  Universities 
mentioned  are  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
on  the  German  plan — though  the  first  six 
are  in  Prussia ;  B&le  is  in  Switzerland ; 
Strasburg  is  in  France;  Copenhagen  is  in 
Denmark;  Dorpat  is  in  Russia;  and  the  last 
four  in  Austria. 

AVrai«.    Datt 

BeHin, 

Bonn, 

Brvslaa, 

KOiiigHberg, 

Halle, 

Greifswalde, 

Eriangen, 

Freiburg, 

Giessen, 

Gouingen, 

Heidelbeig, 

Jena, 

Kiel, 

Leipsic, 

Marbuig, 

Munich, 

Rostock, 

Tubingen, 

Wurzburg, 

Bale, 

Su-ashurg, 

Dorpat, 

Copenhagen, 

Vienna, 

Prague, 

Innspruck, 

Pesi 


spr 
lb, 


StuienU, 

FoUinlib 

1810 

1,800 

180,000 

1818 

1,000 

66,000 

noj 

1,200 

1544 

441 

60,000 

1G94 

1,330 

40,000 

1456 

160 

60,000 

1743 

431 

100,000 

1457 

600 

1607 

500 

30,000 

1734 

1,300 

230,000 

1386 

602 

45,000 

1558 

6to600 

100,000 

1665 

333 

» 

1409 

1,400 

60,000 

1527 

351 

100,000 

1826 

1,854 

400.000 

1419 

150 

80,000 

1477 

876 

130.000 

1403 

676 

100,000 

1459 

100 

36,000 

1621 

400 

40,000 

1475 

6  to  700 

80,000 

1365 

515 

80,000 

1348 

100,000 

1672 

1780 

1,710 

From  the  preceding  statements  it  appears, 
that  in  the  19  Universities  of  Germany 
proper,  there  are  on  an  average  constantly 
more  than  15,000  students,  in  a  population  of 
about  30,000,000.     These  are  taught  by 

*  See  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Fellenberg,  in  the 
fifth  volamo  of  the  American  EneyclopcMiia — a  work 
to  which  we  are  greatly  indebted.  See  also  Sketchea 
of  Qofwyl,  in  the  American  Aonals  of  Edoeation. 


more  than  1,000  professors  and  instructera. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  a  portion  of  the  Austri- 
an dominions,  containing  a  population  of 
18,000,000,  there  are  four  Universities,  and 
about  3,600  students.  If  we  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  this  success  in  the  German  Pro- 
testant* Universities — for  only  three  out  of 
the  19,  Freiburg,  Munich,  and  WOrzburg, 
are  Catholic,  and  these  are  now  conformed 
to  the  Protestant  model,  we  shall  find  them 
without  difficulty.  The  first  reason,  and  a 
very  obvious  one,  is  the  small  number  of 
Universities  in  comparison  with  the  whole 
population;  there  being  only  nineteen  for 
30,000,000.  The  fewer  Universities  the 
greater  the  concourse  at  each  of  them.  A 
second  reason  is  the  fact  that  in  Germany 
the  intellectual  energies  have  no  outlet  in 
the  ordinary  channels  of  an  active  practical 
life.  In  the  whole  of  Germany  there  ex- 
ists no  opportunity  for  addressing  a  public 
assembly,  except  from  the  pulpit  The  pro- 
ceedings of  all  the  courts  of  justice  are  pri- 
vate, and  conducted  mostly  in  private.  Men 
of  aspiring  minds  are  driven  to  the  culti- 
vation of  literature  and  science.  A  third 
reason  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  govern- 
ments, and  the  relation  which  the  Universi- 
ties sustain  to  them.  The  German  govern- 
ments are  despotic.  Every  place  of  honor 
or  profit  is  directly  or  indirectly  dependent 
on  the  government  The  Universities  were 
establi^ed  and  are  supported  by  the  govern- 
ment. No  one  can  ask  for  an  office  in  the 
courts,  in  the  church,  or  as  a  physician,  un- 
less he  has  been  at  a  University.  This  is  a 
sine  qua  non.  This  is  the  great  secret  why 
the  Universities  are  crowded,  and  why  the 
great  body  of  the  students  study  with  a  dili- 
gence and  perseverance,  which  are  un- 
known In  other  countries. 

RUSSIA. 

The  University  of  Petersburg,  which  in 
1826  had  only  SO  pupils,  reckoned  177  in 
the  year  1829.  The  number  in  the  8  gov- 
ernments connected  with  the  university 
district  of  Petersburg,  was  10,200.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1830,  the  University  of  Moscow  cele- 
brated its  75th  anniversary.  The  number 
of  pupils  was  about  700  ;  in  the  district, 
15,601.  The  number  of  pupils  was  1,800 
more  than  in  1828.  Hie  number  of  in- 
structors was  about  1  for  every  IS  scholars, 
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LEMUEL  PORTER,  ord.  paitor,  Baptist,  Sidney, 

Maine,  Dec  16, 1830. 
PHILIP  CHAMBERLAIN,  ord.  erao;.  Hebron,  Ma. 

Jan.  11,1831. 
THOMAS  RIG69,  ingt  paator,  Cong.  Gray,  Bla. 

Jan.  06.    

HERVBT  FITTZ,  in«L  pastor,  Bap.  Hallowall,  Me. 

Feb.l& 
EPHRAIM  H.  EMERY,  ord.  vnag,  Islaboroiigb, 

Mo.  March  10, 
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EROrX  TBNNEY,  ord.  Mttor,  Cong.  Lyme,  New 
ffnmiMhire,  Jan.  5,  l^t. 

ISAAC  KNIGHT,  ord.  paitor,  Cong.  Weit  Cbeeter, 
N.  R  Jan.  & 

SAMUEL  H.  MERRILL,  ord.  pestor,  Cong.  Har- 
rington, N.  H.  Feb.  fiS. 

DAVID  PERRY,  iniU  paitor,  Cong.  Uollia,  N.  H. 
Feb.  23. 

BENJAI^UN  ROPES,  ord.  OTaog.  Bap.  Haverhill, 
N.  H.  March  a 

ENOCH  T.  WINTER,  ord.  paator,  Bap.  Bradford, 
N.  H.  March  10. 

SAMUEL  H.  TOLMAN,  inat  paator,  Cong.  Herri- 
mack,  N.  H. 

CHARLES  RAND,  ord.  paator.  Bap.  Arlington,  Ver- 
mont, Nov.  0, 1830. 

JEREMIAH  HALL,  ord.  paitor.  Bap.  Weatford,  Vt. 
Feb.  3, 1831. 

JOEL  K.  GREEN,  ord.  paator.  Bap.  Pitttford,  Vt 
Feb.  & 

Dana  lamb,  ord.  paator,  Cong.  Bridport,  Vl 
Febu  I& 

ALBERT  STONE,  ord.  paator.  Bap.  Waterville,  Vt. 
Fob.  17. 

ELI  W.  TAYLOR,  ord.  evang.  Coog.  Rutland,  Vt. 
Febw93. 

JAMiS  SUNDERLAND,  ord.  evang.  Cong.  Woat 

Harwich,  Maaaachusetta,  Dec.  S^  1830. 
ELI  MOODY,  inst.  paator,  Coog.  Graoby,  Maai. 

Dec  99. 
PARDON  6.  8EABURY,  ord.  paator,  Bap^  New 

Bedford,  Maaa.  Dec.  29. 
BENJAMIN  HALE,  ord.  prieit,  Epta. Newboryport, 

MaM.Jan.«,18:n. 
ELBRIDGE  6.  HOIVE,  imt  paator,  Cong.  South- 

wiclc,  Uawa.  Jan.  96. 
ANDREW  M.  SMITH,  ord.  paator.  Bap.  Weatfield, 

Masa.  Jan.  96u 
WILLIAM  ADAMS,  ord.  paator,  Gong.  Brighton, 

Maaa.  Feb.  9. 
WILLIAM  HAGUE,  inat.  paator,  Baptiat,  Boston, 

Maaa.  Feb.  3. 
WILLIAM  W.  HALL,  ord.  paator.  North  Marah- 

6eld,  Maaa.  Feb.  9. 
SAMUEL  M.  E.  KITTLE,  ord.  pMtor,  Coog.  Town- 

aeod,  Maaa.  Feb.  16. 
SAMUEL  H.  PECKHAMMnat.  paator,  Cong.  North 
'      Haverhill,  Maaa.  Fe^  99.     . 
JOHN  BROWN,  D.  O,  inat.  paator,  Cong.  Hadley, 

Maaa.  March  9L 
MOBES  SAWYER,  inat.  paator,  Coog.  Gloaoeater, 

Maaa.  March  9. 
EDMUND  N.  HARRIS,  ord.  paator,  Bap.  Bamitable, 

Maai.  March  9L 
DYER  BALL,  ord.  evang.  Cong.  Shuteabury,  Maaa. 

March  9. 
DAVID  KIMBALL,  inat.  paator,  Coog.  Plainlield, 

Maaa.  March  19L 
ASAH  EL  COBB,  init.  paator,  Coog.  Sandwich,  Maaa. 

March  31. 
JOSEPH  A.  WARNE,  inat.  paator,  Bap.  BrookHoe, 

Maaa.  April  14. 
■  ■         ADLAM,  inat.  paator.  Bap.  Glouceater,  Maaa. 
JOHN  WILDER,  ord.  evang.  Bap.  Backet,  Maaa. 

JOHN  MORGAN,  ord.  deaoon,  Epia.  Hartford,  Con- 

necticat,  Oct.  8, 1830. 
ALBERT  COLE,  ord.  evang.  Killingly,  Ct.  Dee.  1. 
GEORGE  JONES,  ord.  deacon,  Epia.  Hartford,  Ct. 

Jan.  16, 1831. 
LEVI  R  CORSON,  ord.  deacon,  Epia.  Hartford,  CL 

Jan.  1& 
JOEL  R.  ARNOLD,  ord.  paator,  Cong.  Waterbary, 

Ct.  Jan.  96. 

YEHNON  D.  TAYLOR,  inat  paator,  Cong.  Litch- 
field, Ct  Jan.  96u 
SETH  SACKETT,  ord.  evang.  Cong.  Litchfield,  Ct. 

Jan.9& 
GILES  PEASE,  ord.  erang.  Coog.  Somen,  Conn. 

March  93. 
ROMULUS  BARNES,  ord.  evang.  Coog.  Ooilford, 

Ct.  March  99. 
ALBERT  HALE,  ord.  avang.  Coog.  Guilford,  Ct 

March  99. 
HASON  GR06VEN0R,  old.  OTtog.  Coog.  Guilford, 

OtManhaSL 


WILLIAM  KIRBY,  ord.  evang.  Cong.  Gnilford,  Ct 

March  9t2. 
WATERS  WARREN,  ord.  evang.  Cong.  Guilford, 

Ct  March  3-i. 
ALVA  GREGORY,  ord.  evaog.  Bap.  Weatoo,  Ct 

Apiil  13. 

JOHN  G.  TARBELL,  inat  pastor,  Ref.  Dutch,  Sand 

Beach,  Cayuaa  Co.,  New  York,  Dec.  99,  183a 
MARTIN  L.  TULLER,  ord.  paator,  Bap.  Crown 

Point  N.  Y.  Jan.  17,  I8:)l. 
ERASMUS  D.  Mo  MASTERS,  inat  paator,  Fres. 

Ballaton,  N.  Y.  Feb.  93. 
ISAAC  CRABB,  inat.  paator,  Prea.  Grovelaod,  N.  Y. 

March  10. 
NORMAN  FOX,  ord.  evang.  Bap.  Cheater,  N.  Y. 

March  17. 
GEORGE  FOOT,  inst  paator,  Cong.  Whiteaborougb, 

N.  Y.  March  93. 
ALFRED  GATES,  ord.  evang.  Bap.  Hamilton,  N.Y. 
OONANT  SAWYER,  inat  pastor.  Bap.  Jay,  N.  Y. 

AMOS  CLKAVER,  ord.  deacon,  Epia.  Frederick*' 

burg,  Virginia,  Nov.  98,  1830. 
JOHN  H.  HA  UN  DEBS,  ord.  deaoon,  Epia.  Richmond, 

Va.  Feb.  6, 1831. 

PAUL  TR A  PIER,  ord.  prteft,Epi8.  Charleston,  Sonth 

Carolina,  Deo.  19,  1830l 
DAVID  M*ELHERAN,  ord.  priest,  Epis.  Charle»- 

ton,  S.  C.  Feb.  94, 1831. 

JOSIAII S.  LAW,  ord.  pastor.  Bap.  Sonbary,  Geor- 
gia, Oct  16,  1830. 

JOHN  R  HUTCHINSON,  ord.  PMtor,  Pros.  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana,  Jan.  16, 1831. 

THOMAS  W.  MERRILL,  ord.  evang.  Bap.  Detroit, 
Michigan,  Feb.  9, 1831. 

W.  L.  BRECKENRIDGE,  inst  paator,  Ftea.  Maya- 
ville,  Kentucky,  Jan.  14, 1831. 

JOHN  J.  SHIPHERD,  inat  pastor,  Fm.  Elyria, 
Ohio,  Feb.  9, 1831. 

WhoU  nvmber  in  the  above  Zist,  69L 
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OFFICEa 

Paatora 43 

Evangeliata     ...  19 

Deacona 5 

Prieeia 3 


DENOMINATIONa 

Congregational    .    .  99 

Presoyterian    ...  5 

.  99 

.  8 

.  1 

.  4 


SUMMARY. 

47  Massacbosetts 
Connecticut  . 
New  York  .  . 
Virginia  .  . 
Sonth  Carolina 
Georgia  .  .  . 
Louisiana  .  . 
Michigan  .  . 
Kentucky  .  . 
Ohio    .... 


Baptist 

Episcopal    .    .  . 

Ref.  Dutch  .    .  . 

Not  designated  . 

STATBEL 
Maine  .  .  .  . 
New  Hampahire  . 
Vermont      .    .    . 


5 

7 
6 


DATEa 

1830.  October  .  .  . 
November  .  . 
December   .    . 

1831.  January  .  . 
February  .  . 
March  ... 
April  .  .  . 
Not  designated 


90 
14 
8 
9 
9 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


8 
9 

7 
15 
18 
18 

9 
5 


QUARTERIiY 

or 


lilST 


^  dergpntn  ami  SimdenU  in  Theatogy^  ant  Jlfi»- 

tionaries. 


JOHN  SMITH,  D.  D  Bt.  65,  Cong.  Bangor,  Maine, 

Prof,  of  Theol.    April  17, 1831. 
THOMAS  LANCASTER,  sK.  89,  Somrborough,  Me. 

NICHOLAS  FOLSOM,    «t  83,   Meiedith,  New 

Hamoshire. 
ELIAS  FISHER,  «t  89,  Cong.  Lempster,  N.  H. 

WILLIAM  MVULLER,  «t  71,  Ira,  Yannont. 
G.  ERSKINE,  Fna.  CaJdwnll,  Vt 
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JOHN  REED,  D.  D.  Bt.  80,  West  Bridgewater, 

Massachunetti. 
JOHN  FLAGG,  Uni.  Roxborr,  Msm. 
EBENEZGR  WITHINGTON,  ipt.  G2,  Boston,  Ma. 
THOMAS  PAUL,  aet.  65,  Bap.  Boatoo,  Ma.  African. 

April  13, 1831. 

DANIEL  CROCKER,  at.  71,  New  Fairfield,  Cm- 
uecticut. 

ANSON  KINNY,  mL  41,  Meth.  Livonia,  New  York. 

Doe.  SI,  1830. 
CHESTER  UlNMAN,ttU33,Joliitttowii,MoDt.Ca 

N.  Y.    Dee.  3Ui 
EPHRAIM  BALL,  bL  39,  Moth.  Cheriy  VaUey, 

OtattoCo.N.Y.    Feb.  9, 1631. 
FREDERICK  C.  SHAFFER,  Lutheran,  New  York, 

N.  Y.    March  96. 
WILLIAM   WATKINS,  Bap.   Hannibal,  N.   Y. 

March  30. 
HARVfc:Y  FLSK,  »L  39,  Froth.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

S.  8.  Agent. 
BENRY  CLARKE,  ait.  74,  Bap.  Brookfield,  N.  T. 

JOSEPH  CONE,  et.  36,  of  Philadelphia,  died  at 

•ea,  Pennsylvania.    Jan.  4, 1831. 
THOMAS  BROWN,  mU  59,  Bap.  Gnat  VaUey,  F^ 

Jan.  17. 
RICHARD  ALLEN,  nL  71,  Meth.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

African.    March  9K. 
ROBERT  BLACKWELL,  D.  D.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

YELVERTON  T.  PEYTON,  a»t.  33,  Meth.  Balti- 
mote,  Maryland.    Jan.  15, 1831. 

JOHN  P.  P^EBS,  SBL  32,  Frederickatown,  Bid. 
Feb.  19. 

JAMES  M.  BRENT,  Meth.  Hagerstown,  Md.  Feb- 
ruary 15. 

JAMES  H.  TELLER,  Dutch  ReC  Baltimore,  Md. 

SALATHIEL  TUDOR,  st.  49,  Meth.  EUxabetb- 
town,  Virginia.    Nov.  96, 183a 

ROLFE,  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Feb. 

94,1831. 
ROBERT  HALL,  et  99,  Charleston,  S.  Carolina. 

March  4. 

ROBERT  ALLEN,  cU  51,  Meth.  AugusU,  Georgia. 

Oct.  95,  1«30. 
DANIEL  YOUNG,  Ger.  Ref.  Angvata,  6w).  Pro£ 

York  Sen.    March  6, 183L 

SAMUEL  DOAK,  D.  D.  Prea.  Knoxville,  Tenneasee. 

WILLIAM  PETER,  Heth,£pi8.  Bethany,  lUiaoia. 

EVAN  BEARDSLEY,  SpringfiekL  Suu  out  spe- 
cified. 


SUMMARY. 

AGGS.  STATEa 

From  90  to  30      .    .     1    Maine 9 

30      40      .    .     7    New  Hampshire  .    .  9 

40      50      .    .      1    Vermont      ....  9 

50      60      .    .      3    MasaachusetU     .    .  4 

60      70      .    ;      9    Connecticut     ...  1 

70      80      .    .      4    New  York   ....  7 

80      90      .    .      4    Pennsylvania  .    »    .  3 

Not  specified   ...    19    Virginia      ....  1 

Maryland    ....  4 

ToUl 34    Booth  Carolina    .    .  9 

Sum  of  all  the  ages  >  ^qm  ^*«orgia 9 

specified           { ^^  Tennessee   «...  1 

Average  age    .    .      57|    Illinois 1 

At  sea 1 

Not  specified   ...  1 
DENOMINATION& 
Congregational    .   .     9 
Presbyterian    ...     3               DATE& 

Baptist 4    I83(L  November    .    .  1 

Methodise    .    .    .    .     S            DeoBmber    .    .  9 

German  Reformed,  .      1    1831.  January  ...  3 

Lutheran     ....      1            February    .    .  4 

Dutch  Reformed,           1            March     ...  4 

Unitarian,  ....      1            April  ....  2 

Not  specified   ...    13            Not  specified  .  18 


GENERAL  SUMMARY 

Of  tlie  ordinations,  installations,  he.  for  the  aevsm 
last  quarters,  or  from  August,  1899,  to  Blay,  1831, 
inclusive. 


Ordinations  .  •  .  381 
Installations  .  .  .171 
Consecrations  ...  1 
Institutions  ...  S 
Election  of  Bishops  9 
Not  designated  .  .  1 
OFFICES. 

FHatora 33? 

Evangelists      .    .    .  149 

Priesu 38 

Deacons 30 

Rectors 3 

Missionaries    ...    10 

Bishops 9 

Not  df^signated    .    .      5 
DENOMINATIONS. 


Congregational  . 
Presbyterian  .  . 
Baptist  .... 
Episcopal  •  .  . 
Unitarian  .  .  . 
Roman  Catholic  . 
Dutch  Reformed  . 
Not  specified  .  . 
STATEa 
Maine  .... 
New  Haaipsliixe  . 
Vermont  .  .  . 
Massachneetts 
Rhode  Island  .  . 
Coonectieut  .  . 
New  York  .  .  . 
New  Jersey  .  . 
Pennsylvania  .  . 
Delaware  .  .  . 
Maryland  .  .  « 
Mat.  of  Celaokbia 
Virginia      .    .    . 


191 
163 
73 
68 
19 
5 
96 
99 

30 

38 

31 

]5» 

8 

Tft 

149 

15 

34 

1 

1 

1 

19 


North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Georgia  .  .  . 
Alabama  .  . 
Mississippi  .  . 
Kentucky  .  i 
Ohio  .... 
Indiana  .  .  . 
Illinois  .  .  . 
Michigan  Ter. 
Louisiana  .  . 
Not  specified   . 

DATES. 
1899.  May  .    . 

June  .    . 

July   .    . 

August  . 

September 

October  . 

November 

December 

1830.  January 
February 
March 
April . 
May   . 
June   • 
Joly   . 
August 
September 
October  . 
November 
December 

1831.  January . 
f^»brnary 
March 
April .    . 
Notapecified 


8 
6 
3 

4 
I 
9 
90 
1 
3 
1 
1 
7 

3 
8 
31 
39 
47 
16 
91 
31 
94 
91 
14 

sr7 

91 
45 

17 
16 
34 

sr 

99 

IB 
15 
18 

18 

S 

30 


gene;ral  summary 

Of  the  deaths  of  Clergymen  for  the 


period. 


AGES. 
From  90  to  30  . 


30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 
90 


40 
50 
60 
70 
88, 
90 
100 


.  13 
.  18 
.  7 
.  19 
.  30 
,  17 
.  S3 
.  I 
.    61 

7065 

.   58 


Vtvgiaia  .  • 
North  Carolina 
Sooth  Caroliaa 
Georgia 


Not  specified   . 
San»  of  all  the  ages 

specified 
Avorage  age    .    . 

DENCMIINATIONa 

Congregational    .    .  19 

Predyteriaa    ...  16 

Baptist    .    t    .    .    .  98 

Methodist   ....  43 

Episcopalian   ...  14 

Dutch  Reformed  .    .  4 

Unitarian    ....  1 

German  Reformed    .  9 

Lutheran     ....  1 

Roman  Catholic  .    .  9 

Friends 1 

Not  specified   ...  59 

Students  in  theology  5 

STATEa 

Maine 7 

New  Hampshire  .    .  10 

Verniont.    ....  5 

Massachusetts     .    .  14 

Rhode  Maad  .   .    .  1 

Connecticut     ...  19 

New  York  ....  35 

Pennsylvania  ...  14 

Delaware    .....  1 

Maryland    ....  10 

Ditt  of  Colmabla    .  3 


Tenneaaee  *    . 

Miaaiaaippi  .    . 

Louisiana   .   . 

Kentucky    .    • 

Ohio   .    .    .    • 

Illinois    .    .    . 

Mtssoori      .    . 

Florida   .    .    . 

Not  specified  . 

At  sea     ... 
DATEa 

ISttLMay  .  . 
Joly  •  • 
August  . 
September 
October  . 
November 
Deoember 

1830.  January 
February 
March 
April 
May   . 
June  . 
July    . 
August 
September 
October  . 
November 
Dbeember 

1831.  January 
February 
March 
April.    . 
NotfpMifiad 


14 
9 

U 
6 

4 
3 
I 

1 

1 
3 
9 
1 

1 
6 

I 

1 

a 

8 
99 
10 
I 
B 
7 
8 
10 
8 
4 
6 
7 
» 
5 
7 
1 
4 
3 
4 
4 
6 
43 
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or 


THE  AMERICAN  EDUCATION  SOCIETY. 

MAY,  1831. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


OBLIGATION  OF  PIOUS  YOUNG  MEN  TO  DE- 
VOTE  THBMSELYES  TO  THE  CHEISTIAN 
MINISTRT. 

A  coMMUivicATiojr  from  an  intelligent 
miMioiiaiy  tmong  the  heathen,  ts  always 
entitled  to  an  attentive  perusal.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  of  Dr.  Scudder,  addressed  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  American  Education 
Society,  from  which  extractt  are  given 
below,  deserves  to  be  read  and  pon- 
dered by  every  one  who  is  praying  and 
laboring  for  the  salvation  of  a  world  lying 
in  wickedness ; — but  by  none  more  seri- 
ously, than  by  those  pious  young  men  whom 
Jesus  Christ  is  raising  up,  in  this  day  of 
nvivals,  from  the  schools  and  colleges  of 
tile  country,  and  calling  to  his  service.  Let 
all  such  young  men  read  this  communica- 
tkm,  and  go  into  their  closets  and  ask, 
Lordt  what  wiU  thou  ha»e  li^m  to  do  7 
Let  ministers  and  public  agents  read  it,  and 
Inquire  whether  they  cannot  take,  imme- 
diately, some  suitable  measures,  to  direct 
the  minds  of  pious  and  talented  young  men 
to  their  duty  on  this  subject  ?  The  period 
is  auspicious.  A  little  exertion  on  the  part 
of  all  the  friends  of  Christ,  at  this  time,  will 
greatly  increase  the  number  of  candidates 
for  the  ministry;  and,  no  fear  need  he 
entertained  that  funde  wUl  be  wanting  to 
aseitt  ths  inditgent  in  obtaining  an  educa- 
tion.   The  public  havs  fromovngbd 

Oir  THIS  P0T2VT. 

mUgkernf  BUU,  Cevtinna  qf\ 
India,  June,  1830.  { 

Mt  Dsar  Stb,— It  little  devolves  upon 
us,  shortsighted  mortaU,  always  to  be  pry- 
ing into  tlM  reasons  of  the  conduct  of  Jeho- 
vw.  As  his  dealings,  however,  are  some- 
^amet  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  call  upon  us  to 

VOL.  III.  41 


institute  inquiries  into  their  cause,  I  have 
thought  it  not  unbecoming  to  ask  myself, 
What  is  the  reason  of  God*s  distinguishing 
our  country,  above  every  country  in  the 
world,  in  respect  to  the  extent  to  which  he 
haS|  of  late,  blessed  it  with  revivals  of  reli- 
gion ?  Several  answers  to  this  inquiry  have 
oeen  suggested  to  my  mind.  Among  oth- 
ers, one  which  holds  a  prominent  place  is, 
that  America  tnay  take  a  more  distinguished 
part  In  the  conversion  of  the  world,  than 
any  other  nation,  by  sending  heralds  to 
preach  the  everlasting  gospel.    •    •    *    • 

The  responsibility  of  your  Society,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  is  peculiarly  great;  as  great 
perhaps  as  that  of  any  Society  under  heaven. 
The  very  name  you  have  taken,  "The 
American  Education  Society,"  implies  such 
responsibility.  You  have  published  to  the 
world,  that  it  is  your  grand  design  to  pro- 
vide spiritual  laborers  to  supply  the  <*  enitire 
wants  of  our  country  and  the  world,"  In 
no  country,  as  in  ours,  are  there  so  many 
young  men  qualified  from  on  high  to  become 
such  laborers.  The  churches,  mr  whom  you 
act  as  delegates,  point  to  these  her  sons,  and 
tell  you,  they  are  ready  to  give  them  up,  to 
be  enlisted  in  your  service.  The  great  re- 
sponsibility of  enlisting  them,  they  have  put 
upon  you.  If  you  do  not  do  it,  it  will  be  in 
a  great  measure  undone.  If  you  do  not  do 
xiimimediateJiyt  the  time  will  be  gone  for- 
ever. You  are  the  persons  (as  far  as  human 
means  are  concerned)  upon  whom  the  sal- 
vation or  damnation  of  millions  depends. 
Awful  responsibility !  Enough,  one  would 
think,  to  make  an  angel  tremble. 

Feeling,  as  I  believe  you  do,  the  solemnity 
of  your  situation,  it  is  a  question,  which  you 
wiU  be  willing  to  agitate  again  and  again, 
whether  an  effort  greater  than  any  which  has 
ever  yet  been  made,  or  which  is  likely  to  be 
called  for  in  future  times,  ought  not  immedi- 
ately to  be  made  to  secure  to  the  church  the 
services  of  the  most  pious  of  our  young  men. 
As  this  guilty  world  has  been  given  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  high  time  that  he 
should  take  possession  of  his  own.  As  the 
delegates  of  the  churches,  you  are  bound, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  see  that  all  the  territory 
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ponessed  by  his  enemies  be  given  up.  The 
on]y  way  in  which  you  can  do  it  is,  to  raise 
an  army,  and  march  with  the  captain  of  sal- 
vation at  your  head. 

The  latest  account  I  have  seen,  states 
that  there  are  about  six  hundred  young  men 
in  all  our  Theological  Sgxpinaries.  If  these 
were  dispersed  among  the  destitute  places 
of  our  own  country,  they  would  be  only  one 
eighth  part  of  what  are  needed.  If  among 
the  heathen  and  Mohammedans,  each  one 
would  have  a  charge  of  ten  hundred  thou- 
sand $ovU,  Were  the  United  States  now 
in  pagan  darkness,  and  these  six  hundred 
equally  divided  among  them  and  other  na- 
lions  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Saviour, 
the  proportion  of  the  former  would  not  be 
one  to  a  State.  O  !  how  does  the  great  ad- 
versary of  God  and  man  laugh  at  ms^  while 
he  peoples  his  regions  with  the  victims  of 
eternal  torment. 

A  spark  of  zeal  to  preach  the  gospel,  may 
now  be  hid  in  the  breasts  of  thousands  of  our 
young  men,  and  all  it  wants,  for  aught  we 
know,  is  to  be  kindled  into  a  flame,  by  some 
agent  of  the  American  Education  Society, 
sent  forth  to  beat  up  recruits,  for  the  army 
of  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts.  When  a  general 
needs  the  ranks  of  his  army  to  be  filled,  he 
sends  his  agents  into  every  city,  and  town, 
and  village,  and  his  object  is  accomplished. 
Shall  we  see  the  army  of  the  Lord  destitute 
of  soldiers,  and  not  make  use  of  similar 
exertions,  in  a  cause  of  infinite  importance  ?* 
O  let  not  the  Saviour  say  of  us,  as  he  said  of 
the  people  in  his  day  ;  "  The  children  of 
this  world  are  wiser  in  their  generation,  than 
the  children  of  light."  I  am  acquainted 
with  a  person,  in  whose  breast  a  spark  of 
zeal  to  preach  the  gospel  was  hid  for  a  long 
time.  Before  he  entered  upon  his  profes- 
sion, and  for  years  afterwards,  this  spark 
seemed  at  times,  as  if  it  would  be  blown 
into  a  flame.  A  powerful  exciting  instni- 
ment,  however,  was  necessary.  Such  an  in- 
strument was  prepared.  One  day,  while 
detained  in  his  professional  duties  in  a  family 
for  several  hours,  he  took  up  a  pamphlet  he 
found  there,  entitled  "  The  Claims  of  Six 
Hundred  Millions.*'  While  reading  it,  the 
spark' kindled  into  a  flame,  and  burnt  until 
he  was  constrained  to  bid  adieu  forever  to 
his  native  land,  in  order  that  he  might  go 
up  in  the  name  of  his  Saviour,  to  take  pos- 
session of  land  promised  to  him,  by  God  the 
Father,  and  sealed  in  that  ever  memorable 
day,  when  he  said.  It  is  finished. 

In  order  that  you  may  blow  the  latent 


*  Tt  appears  to  me,  that  Chrittiana  matt  fo  for- 
ward in  evangelizing  the  world,  just  as  if  the  whole 
work  dependmi  upon  themaelvea.  They  rouat,  how- 
Aver,  at  the  sane  tiooe,  remember,  and  never  forgot, 
"  Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  vaith 
the  Lord  of  llo«ta."  God  the  Holy  Ghost  alone  can 
give  the  increase,  and  vanity  of  vanities  be  inscribed 
upon  the  exertions  ofevery  iSocietv  which  dotracu  a 
hair's  breadth  from  the  booor  of  this  ever  blaased 
agent,  in  the  salvation  of  men.  "  I  have  plaotad, 
Apolloi  watered }  bat  God  gave  the  iocroase.*' 


spark  which  may  exist,  Into  a  flame,  and 
endeavor  to  excite  it  in  others,  it  appears  to 
me,  that  in  addition  to  the  means  now 
used,  agents  should  be  employed.  Let  your 
agents  go  and  represent  to  pious  young 
men,*  the  eternal  torment  awaiting  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  in  our  own  land,  and 
hundreds  of  millions  in  this  Eastern  world, 
unless  rescued  by  the  gospel.  Let  them 
represent  to  each  young  man,  the  proba- 
bility (I  may  say  the  absolute  certainty,  if 
he  be  faithful)  of  his  being  the  instrument 
In  rescuing  souls  from  this  eternal  torment. 
Let  them  point  out  to  him,  that  every  day, 
while  there  are  so  few  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel, fifty  or  sixty  thousand  die,  who  know 
not  the  Saviour.  Let  them  endeavor  to  im- 
press upon  his  mind,  that  as  he  has  given 
himself  to  his  divine  Master,  without  any 
reserve,  and  publicly  sealed  his  vows  at  the 
communion  table,  he  is  no  longer  at  his  own 
disposal ;  but  is  under  the  most  solemn  ob- 
ligations, if  his  services  be  needed,  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  ministry  of  the  word. 
When  by  these  and  similar  arguments,  they 
have  prepared  the  way,  let  them  put  the 
question  to  his  conscience,  Jn  what  way 
do  you  believe  you  can  do  the  most  good  in 
the  world,  and  thus  glorify  your  Saviour  7 
I  believe  this  question  would  make  many  a 
young  man  cry  out,  '*  Wo  is  me,  if  I  preach 
not  the  gospel." 

While  I  deprecate  the  thought  of  intro- 
ducing any  into  the  ministry,  unless  they  be 
of  "  honest  report,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  wisdom,"  I  must  also  deprecate  the 
thought,  that  we  are  quietly  to  sit  down  and 
say,  if  God  has  designed  to  bring  forward 
young  men  for  the  ministry,  he  will  do  it, 
without  any  personal  exertions  on  our  part 
being  necessary.  Such  conduct  I  consider 
quite  as  inconsistent,  as  that  of  a  farmer 
would  be,  provided  he  were  to  say,  God  has 
designed  to  give  me  my  food,  therefore  I 
will  neither  plough  nor  sow.  Our  divine 
Lord  and  Master  did  not  act  on  this  prin- 
ciple. Matt.  iv.  18—22.  Neither  did  the 
apostles,  when  they  needed  officers  for  the 
church.  Acts,  vi.  3.  The  conductors  of 
Missionary,  Bible  and  Tract  Societies  do  not 
act  on  this  principle.  They  feel  that  when 
they  pray  **  thy  kingdom  come,"  it  is  their 
duty  to  send  their  delegates  from  house  to 
house,  for  the  purpose  of  endeavoring  to 
excite  others,  to  assist  in  building  up  this 
kingdom.  Consistency  requires,  when  we 
pray  the  Lord  to  provide  Itborers  for  the 
harvest,  that  we  seek  such  laborers.    On 


*  Could  each  of  these  be  furnished  with  such 
tracu,  as  The  Claims  of  Six  Hundred  Millions^  be- 
fore the  interview,  the  object  would  be  matenaily 
furthered.  Should  your  circumstances  be  such,  that 
you  cannot  employ  a  sufficient  number  of  axents  to 
visit  all  these  congregations,  tracts  of  this  descrip- 
tion wMI  be  indispensable.  Thev  may,  with  the  di- 
vine blessinff,  to  a  limited  extent  do  the  work  of  those 
agenu.  The  reason  why  I  say  "to  a  limited  e»- 
teat,''  yoa  will  learn  fnm  what  it  said  ikrtber  on. 
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this  account,  I  plead  that  the  wants  of  a 
perishing  world,  and  the  obli^tions  of  every 
one,  to  do  what  he  can  for  it,  be  personally 
presented  before  these  young  men  in  pri- 
Tate,  by  agents  sent  from  the  American  Ed- 
ucation Society.*  Whether  they  will  enter 
the  ministry  or  not,  we,  of  coarse,  have  no 
part  in  determining.  This  business  they  must 
settle,  after  deep  meditation  and  much  prayer, 
between  God  and  their  own  souls.  The 
reason  why  I  lay  so  much  stress  upon  pri- 
vate personal  exertion  is,  because  I  am  per- 
suaded that  unless  it  be  done,  the  church 
will  lose  the  talents  of  some  of  the  best  of 
her  sons.  We  well  know  that  those  who  in 
addition  to  the  public  duties  of  the  sanctuary, 
labor  personally  with  their  flocks  from  house 
to  house,  are  the  ministers,  who  win  by 
faith  most  souls  to  Christ.  The  case  in  hand 
is  precisely  similar.  Public  addresses  on  the 
subject,  or  such  tracts  as  The  Claims  of  Six 
Hundred  Millions,  have  the  desired  effect 
upon  some.  But  powerful  as  they  are,  un- 
less followed  up  by  private  personal  exer- 
tion, in  most  cases,  little  or  no  effect  will  be 
produced.  There  are  many  young  men, 
who  of  all  others  are  most  fit  to  preach  the 
gospel,  but  who  like  one  of  the  ancient 
servants  of  God,  have  formed  so  low  an  es- 
timate of  themselves,  that  they  never  dare 
think  of  it.  When  this  obtains,  we  are  war- 
ranted in  believing,  that  nothing  but  private 
personal  exertions  will  induce  them  to  take 
a  proper  view  of  the  subject.  The  objec- 
tions they  have  formed,  and  which  they 
consider  valid,  can  neither  be  known  nor  ob- 
viated in  any  other  way.  What  a  blessed 
example  has  Jehovah  Jesus  given  us,  of  such 
a  procedure.  How  did  he  condescend,  as  it 
were,  face  to  face,  to  reason  with  Moses,  and 
remove  one  objection  after  another,  in  order 
to  induce  him  to  enter  upon  the  work,  for 
which  he  was  designed.  Exodus,  chapters 
iii.  and  iv.  A  less  powerful  effort,  humanly 
speaking,  would  have  had  no  effect. 

I  have  said  perhaps  as  much  as  I  ought 
to  say,  on  the  subject  of  your  employing 
agents ;  but  I  scarcely  know  where  to  stop. 
In  my  going  out,  and  in  my  coming  in,  in 
my  lying  down,  and  in  my  rising  up,  1  hear 
the  cries  of  millions  around  me,  begging  for 
help.  Their  lamentable  cries,  at  times,  drive 
sleep  from  my  eyes,  and  slumber  from  my 
eyelids.  I  have  seen  them,  as  it  were, 
stretching  out  their  hands  to  you,  and  heard 
them  crying  out.  Hasten,  while  the  day 
lasts,  to  send  us  tiiat  gospel,  by  which  we 
and  our  houses  may  be  saved.  I  have  lis- 
tened with  intense  anxiety  to  hear  what  an- 
swer you  would  give.  I  have  heard  it.  It 
was  a  heart-rending,  an  appalling  answer. 

*  Shoald  it  be  raid,  that  thi«  plan  of  procednre 
will  have  nndiie  influence  npon  their  raindi,  I  do  not 
feel  tbo  force  of  the  eharfe.  Thoee  who  bring  it,  I 
protame.  will  not  object  to  public  addreaaee,  or 
tracts  wnich  nree  the  contideration  of  thia  subject. 
On  what  ground  they  can  object  to  one,  and  not  the 
otfaoT,  X  am  at  a  low  to  eonprebend. 


It  was  an  answer  which  made  hundreds  of 
millions  weep  and  cry  out.  Lost,  lost,  lost 
forever ;  for  you  told  them,  "  Advancing 
with  our  present  step,  we  can  never  over- 
take the  wants  of  our  own  country,  much 
less  of  the  world.  O  when  will  the  groans 
and  dying  agonies  of  a  famishing  world,  that 
has  long  cried  in  vain  for  the  bread  and  wa- 
ter of  life,  be  heard,  and  the  church  of  God 
be  roused  to  action."  Were  my  soul  about  to 
burst  its  corporeal  system,  and  take  its  flight 
to  eternity,  I  would,  with  my  dying  breath, 
urge  upon  you  the  solemn  and  momentous 
consideration  of  the  subject  of  this  letter. 
If  the  measure  be  adopted,  you  will  have 
the  consolation  in  the  fast  great  day,  when 
millions  will  be  found  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
Judge,  that  none  of  them  can  accuse  you  for 
having  neglected  to  do  what  you  could,  to 
deliver  them  from  going  down  to  the  pit. 

It  may  be  said,  that  though  the  plan  I 
have  recommended  appears  feasible,  it  can- 
not be  accomplished  for  want  of  pecuniary 
means.  It  is  true,  there  are  lions  in  the 
way,  whenever  we  attempt  to  do  good. 
But  we  should  remember  that  the  "  Lion  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah"  is  there  also.  The 
walls  of  Jericho  were  in  the  way,  when  the 
children  of  Israel  would  go  up  and  conquer 
Canaan.  And  though  they  stood  strong 
enough  to  defy  an  army  of  Canaanites,  they 
were  jhaken  to  the  foundation,  and  crumbled 
and  fell  by  the  mere  blast  of  a  ram's  horn, 
and  the  shouts  of  the  army  of  Jehovah, 
Eliot,  equipped  with  an  armor  upon  which 
was  written,  "  Prayers  and  pains,  with  faith 
in  Christ  Jesus,  will  do  anything,'*  went 
forth  alone  against  a  host  of  Indians,  and 
laid  them  prostrate  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 
It  appears  that  the  American  Education  So- 
ciety has  adopted  the  motto  of  this  "  Apos- 
tle to  the  Indians  ;"  for  they  have  declared 
(in  reference  to  the  *•*  entire  wants  of  our 
country  and  the  world")  their  intention  to 
extend  their  aid  to  young  men  of  proper 
qualifications,  "  even  though  they  should  be 
multiplied  by  hundreds  in  a  year."  A  noble 
resolution,  worthy  of  an  institution  which  I 
believe  has  the  patronage  of  heaven.  If 
your  agents  succeed  in  enlisting  young  men 
for  the  services  of  the  sanctuary,  let  us  not 
doubt,  but  trust  that  God  will  pot  it  into  the 
hearts  of  his  people,  to  provide  means  for 
them  to  prepare  ior  their  work.  Many,  we 
may  hope,  will  be  found,  whose  parents  are 
able  to  defray  the  whole  expenses  of  their 
education.  Where  this  is  not  practicable, 
your  agents  should  not  consider  their  work 
done,  until  by  prayers  and  pains,  with  faith 
in  Christ  Jesus,  they  do  their  utmost  to 
have  provision  made  for  them,  in  the  places 
to  which  they  belong.  Where  parents  can 
do  but  little,  their  relatives  in  a  body  may 
be  persuaded  to  help  you  with  funds  to  sup- 
port them.  If  cases  occur  where  no  such 
help  can  be  afforded,  should  your  agents 
present  these  young  men  before  their  re- 
spective congregations^  it  will  be  no  easy 
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matter  for  those  who  lo^e  the  Lord  JeaiM  to 
say.  We  will  not  help  them.  Such  a  saying, 
they  would  be  very  unwilling  to  have  re- 
corded for  examination  at  the  final  day. 

May  He,  in  whose  hands  are  the  hearts  of 
all  men,  dispose  those,  who  are  concerned 
in  supplying  a  perishing  world  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  only  Saviour,  so  to  act  in 
this  matter,  that,  when  they  have  arrived  at 
the  borders  of  eternity,  instead  of  being  tor- 
mented with  the  heart-rending  reflection, 
that  they  have  neglected  their  duty,  each  of 
them  may  be  enabled  to  say,  **  O  Father,  I 
have  glorified  thee  on  earth,  I  have  finished 
the  work  thou  hast  given  mo  to  do." 
With  sincere  regard, 

J.  SCUDD£R. 

P.  S.  Ton  may  think,  from  my  having 
said  so  little  on  the  duty  of  your  agents  ex- 
ercising **  Caution  in  selecting  candidates 
for  patronage,"  that  I  am  not  sufficiently 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject. For  my  views  on  this  point,  permit 
me  to  refer  you  to  the  17th  and  19th  pages 
of  your  Eleventh  Report.  As  far  as  the 
young  men  are  concerned,  your  system  of 
affording  aid  by  loans  will  have  a  powerful 
tendency  to  make  them  cautious,  how  they 
lightly  put  themselves  under  your  care. 

BEPO&TS  OF  AGENTS. 


Rsv.  Fbankliit  T.  Vaix., 

Secntury  of  WetUm  Agency  of  Am.  Ed,  Boc. 

To  tbs  SeereUry  of  the  Am.  Edaeation  Society. 

Cineinnath  March  28th,  1831. 

JUv.  and  Dear  BrotheTi — In  presenting, 
through  you,  my  semi-annual  report  to  the 
Directors  of  the  American  Education  Soci- 
ety, I  need  not  remind  you  that,  owing  to 
my  absence  from  the  specific  work  of  my 
Agency,  in  the  service  of  the  Lane  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  between  three  and  four 
months  of  the  last  half  year,  my  present  de- 
tails cannot  now  be  so  full  and  interesting 
as  might  otherwise  have  been  expected.  I 
trust,  however,  that  the  Directors  will  not 
have  occasion  to  regret  having  given  me 
permission  to  retire  from  their  service,  a  few 
months  at  my  own  discretion,  even  though 
less  has  been  thereby  done  directly  for  their 
institution,  if  it  shall  be  seen,  as  we  hope  it 
will  be,  that  this  short  agency  has  an  impor- 
tant influence  in  rabing  up  a  great  theologi- 
cal seminary  at  the  centre  of  this  mighty 
West,  with  an  endowment  of  fifty  thousand 
or  sixty  thousand  dollars; — an  institution, 
in  which  our  increasing  hundreds  of  young 
men  will,  we  believe,  receive  an  education 
peculiarly  fitted  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
church  and  of  the  world. 

The  operationa  of  our  Western  Board  of 
Agency,  during  the  last  six  months,  have 
been  considerably  extended— embracing 
large  sections  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Ken- 
tucky, never  before  occupied  efficienay  for 


the  education  cause.  This  Important  work 
has  been  performed  chiefly  by  your  excel- 
lent agents.  Rev.  Messrs.  Clark  and  Little, 
of  whose  wisdom,  zeal,  efficiency  and  suc- 
cess, it  gives  us  pleasure  to  speak  in  tlie 
highest  terms,  and  whose  continued  labors 
in  the  service  of  the  Society,  are  still  greatly 
needed  at  the  West.  By  the  agency  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Clark,  all  the  churehes  connected 
with  the  Athens  Presbytery,  in  this  State, 
have  been  visited  with  very  encouraging 
success.  Every  member  of  that  body,  we 
believe,  is  a  cordial  friend  of  the  American 
Education  Society,  and  every  church  visit- 
ed has  given  substantial  and  encouraging 
evidence  of  attachment  to  the  principles 
and  objects  of  our  institution.  A  considera- 
ble number  of  Temporary  Scholarships,  be- 
side other  donations,  were  secured,  the  par- 
ticular details  of  which  you  have,  before 
this,  received  from  Mr.  Clark.  Several 
other  congregations,  in  this  part  of  the 
State,  have  been  visited  by  him  with  similar 
results.  Rev.  Mr.  Little  has  occupied  most 
of  the  State  of  Indiana  in  the  immediate 
service  of  that  Branch.  Though  most  of 
these  churches  are  in  their  infancy,  having 
preaching  not  more  than  one  hadf  or  one 
third  of  the  time,  and  many  of  them  are 
assisted  in  supporting  their  ministers  by 
missionary  societies ;  yet  it  is  to  be  said,  for 
their  commendation,  that  they  have  showed 
themselves  exceedingly  forward  and  efficient 
in  this  work^the  depths  of  their  poverty 
often  abounding  to  the  riches  of  their  iiber^ 
ality.  Twelve  or  fifteen  temporary  schol- 
arships have  been  secured  already,  and  when 
the  whole  State  shall  have  been  visited,  it 
is  hoped  that  provision  will  be  made  for  the 
support  of  all  its  indigent,  and  promising 
young  men.  Both  these  agents  have,  for 
the  iMt  few  weeks,  been  laboring  in  Ken- 
tucky, by  particular  request  of  several  of 
the  leading  ministers  of  that  State,  and  with 
very  encouraging  success.  As  to  the  im- 
portance of  permanent  agencies  generally, 
and  especially  at  the  West,  we  are  fully 
satisfied  that  they  are  indispensable  to  the 
continued  success  of  our  benevolent  insti- 
tutions ;  and  are  the  l>est  possible  economy, 
both  as  to  pecuniary  and  moral  result. — 
If  we  would  have  our  work  done,  we  must 
have  a  man  on  the  ground  every  year  to  do 
it.  We  doubt  not  but  facts  on  this  subject 
at  the  East,  correspond  with  facts  at  the 
West.  Providence  has  opened  an  effectual 
door  for  our  usefulness  at  the  West.  The 
great  necessity  of  the  American  Education 
Society — the  loud  and  urgent  calls  for  its 
exertions,  are  here  deeply  folt,  and  call 
forth  corresponding  zeal  and  co-operations 
of  churehes  and  ministers.  Young  men, 
and  the  means  of  their  support,  are  fost 
multiplying;  and  we  believe  the  time  has 
fully  come,  when,  to  carry  on  our  plan  with 
the  efficiency  and  success  which  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  church  and  of  the  West  de- 
mand, it  is  necessary  that  we  flbould  have 
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one  perttanent  agent  for  Indiana  and  Illi- 
nois, one  for  Kentucky,  and  one  for  Ten- 
neasee  and  Alabama. 

Viiit  to  Beneficiaries, 

I  have  recently  visited  most  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  this  Board  in  Ohio  and  in  Indi- 
ana, and  am  happy  to  find  them  possessing 
Buch  qualifications^  and  makiog  such  pro- 
gress in  literary  and  religious  attaiuments, 
as  cannot  but  be  highly  satisfactory  and  en- 
couraging to  their  patrons.  While  we  are 
especially  gratified  to  see  our  young  men 
rising  both  in  general  improvement,  and  in 
the  tone  of  their  piety,  we  have  peculiar 
pleasure  in  seeing  an  increasing  disposition 
among  them  to  make  personal  efibrt  for 
their  support,  and  to  deny  themselves  many 
little  gratifications  in  order  to  save  expense, 
and  draw  as  little  as  possible  fi'om  the  funds 
of  your  Society. 

IHaHngui^d  Example  of  BeneooUnee, 

I  have  many  facts  to  illustrate  these  re- 
marks, but  my  limits  will  not  now  allow 
their  insertion.  Since  my  last  semi-annual 
report,  as  well  as  on  former  occasions,  ex- 
amples of  benevolence  have  occurred,  in 
raising  scholarships  and  in  securing  dona- 
tions, which  greatly  encourage  us  in  our 
work.  One  or  two  of  which  I  will  men- 
tion. In  a  former  letter  I  mentioned  an 
excellent  brother,  in  this  State,  who  gave 
me  a  donation  of  sixty  dollars  for  our  Soci- 
ety ;  and  though  I  was  not  a  little  surprised 
and  gratified  at  such  a  donation  from  a  per- 
son living  In  the  most  humble  circumstances, 
whose  whole  family  (as  is  often  the  case 
with  the  most  respectable  fitmiKes  in  a  new 
country)  lodged  in  the  same  room,  you  win 
believe  that  my  surprise  and  gratification 
were  not  a  little  Increased,  when,  on  paying 
my  second  visit,  some  time  since,  to  this 
beloved  fellow  laborer,  I  found  that  his 
heart  had  so  much  expanded  since  our  last 
Interview,  b}'  contemplating  the  pressing 
claims  of  our  object,  that  he  now  wished  to 
deposit  seven  hundred  dollars  more,  in 
addition  to  bis  former  donation,  in  the  Bank 
of  Heaven,  for  the  use  of  our  Institution, 
not  doubting  but  he  should  receive  an  hun- 
dred fold  in  this  life,  as  well  as  life  everlast- 
ing in  the  world  to  come.  Oh  could  all  the 
affluent  members  of  our  churches,  who  live 
in  their  palaces,  and  fare  sumptuously  every 
day,  enjoy,  with  this  disciple  of  the  wilder- 
ness, the  luxury  and  blessedness  of  doing 
good,  how  soon  would  the  Lord's  treasury 
overflow,  and  the  world  be  converted. 

jiflouriahing  Female  Society. 

I  faavie  only  room  to  advert  to  one  other 
fret,  and  It  is  one  which  may  iUnstrate  the 
ability,  and  is  caknlated  to  call  forth  the 
efforts,  M  our  female  coadjutors  in  the  edu- 
cation cause.  I  have  before  mentioned  that 
the  married  ladies  of  this  city  had  under- 
taken to  educate  two  young  men  for  the 
miiiistry,  by  the  fruits  of  thefar  ioduatiy. 
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Though  numbers  of  them  had  fears,  at  tha 
beginning,  that  it  might  be  difficult  to  le- 
deeni  their  pledge,  yet  I  am  now  happy  to 
be  able  to  say  that,  such  has  been  their  sue* 
cess,  and  the  increase  of  their  Ecal,  that 
they  have  concluded  to  double  their  efforts^ 
and  educate  four  instead  of  two  young  roeo» 
and  have  already  nearly  secured  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  praiseworthy  object.— 
Sliould  any  of  the  female  friends  of  this 
cause  ask  our  ladies  how  they  can  obtain 
tuffieient  time  from  neeeoearv  attoeatiofm 
to  do  80  much  for  one  object,  (for  we  would 
not  have  them  suppose  tbat  our  females  are 
forgetful  of  oU)er  important  Institutioas,) 
they  would  reveal  the  secret,  and  answer 
their  inquiry,  by  saying,  "  It  is  by  gathering 
up  the  fragments  (of  tine)  that  nothing  be 
lost,"  and  by  having  "  a  mind  to  the  work.'* 
Under  the  influence  of  these  principles,  sev- 
eral ladies  pledged  themselves,  at  first,  to 
raise  five  dollars  by  their  needles.  Having 
now  **  a  mind  to  the  work,"  many  firag^ 
menta,  formerly  lost,  are  gathered  up,  and 
their  subscriptions  are  not  only  doubled,  but 
trebled  ;  and  one  lady,  at  least,  who  appears 
to  have  drunk  deeply  Into  this  spirit,  has 
been  able,  though  with  a  dozen  in  her  fiimi* 
iy,  to  increase  her  annual  subscription  to 
fifty  dollars.  And  when  I  meet  with  these 
estimable  helpers  in  the  gospel,  (as  is  some- 
times my  privilege,)  and  hear  them  talk» 
and  see  them  work,  and  witness  their  zeal, 
I  am  strongly  persuaded  that  if  the  sisters 
of  all  the  churches  were  to  adopt  these 
powerfully  operative  principles,  the  four 
thousand  destitute  churches  of  our  land 
might  speedily  be  supplied  with  pastors,  and 
the  messengers  of  mercy  might  be  sent  to 
all  the  dwellers  on  the  earth. 

Fruits  of  the  American  Education  Society, 

While  on  the  subject  of  facts,  as  illustra'- 
tive  of  these  principles,  I  cannot  forbear  to 
mention  two  others— the  fiivt  showing  that 
our  Society,  in  its  beneficiaries,  is  raising 
up  the  most  important  and  efficient  support- 
ers and  friends  to  this  institution.  In  my 
late  travels,  at  the  West,  I  have  enjoyed  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  one  of  the  sons 
of  the  Education  Society.  Finding  he  sus- 
tained so  intimate  and  so  endearing  a  rela- 
tion to  our  institution,  I  was  anxious  to 
learn  bis  histoiy ;  which  in  few  words  was, 
(so  far  as  relates  particularly  to  us,)  that  he 
was  taken  from  the  plough  by  the  Educa- 
tion Society,  and  encouraged  to  aspire  to 
the  holy  work  of  the  ministry.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  his  education,  in  order  to 
draw  as  Kttie  as  possible  from  the  sacred 
funds  of  the  church,  he  once  in  the  severity 
of  winter,  and  thro<4;h  deep  snows,  travelled 
on  foot  on  an  agency,  through  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and  New  York,  a 
journey  of  nearly  a  thousand  miles,  some- 
times from  thirty  to  forty  miles  in  a  day ; 
and  though  often  nearly  spent  with  fatigue 
and  exhaustion,  he  coiid  always  say  intb 
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the  holy  apostle,  in  ^iew  of  all  his  toils, 
none  of  these  things  move  me.  He  at 
length,  by  encountering  many  similar  diffi- 
culties, gained  the  desire  of  his  heart — be- 
came  the  pastor  of  a  beloved  flock — was 
blessed  with  a  revival — gave  up  his  endeared 
charge  In  one  of  the  most  delightful  towns 
of  New  England — having  his  heart  strongly 
net  on  the  salvation  of  the  West,  he  gave 
his  life  to  the  great  Valley — he  is  now 
among  the  most  ardent  of  the  friends  of  the 
Amencan  Education  Society — has  refunded 
two  or  three  hundred  dollars  expended  for 
bis  education — and  is  now,  from  small  means 
and  strict  Christian  economy,  supporting 
two  young  men  who  are  preparing  for  the 
ministry  I  How  many,  aided  by  the  Amer- 
ican Education  Society,  we  may  confidently 
hope,  will  go  and  do  likewise ! 

Importance  ofAgent$. 

The  other  fact,  alluded  to,  Illustrates  the 
important  truth,  that  if  we  would  have  the 
education  work  done,  some  one  must  be 
sent  to  do  it.  When  I  first  entered  upon 
this  work,  at  the  West,  a  year  and  a  half 
since,  one  Presbytery  was  found  by  which, 
with  some  difficulty,  funds  were  raised  to 
educate  one  or  two  young  men.  Every 
minister,  though  engaged  in  the  education 
cause,  had  his  appropriate  and  pressing 
calls  among  his  own  people,  and  the  great 
business  of  raising  up  ministers  was  neg- 
lected. Within  me  bounds  of  this  same 
Presbytery,  we  now  have  about  thirty  schol- 
arships, and  about  the  same  number  of 
young  men  looking  forward  to  the  ministry. 


Rxv.  Ansel  R.  Clask. 

Mr.  Clark  has  been  prosecuting  his 
Agency  in  the  West,  with  good  success, 
during  the  last  quarter.  A  Report  of  his 
labors  will  be  given  hereafter. 


Rev.  Henry  Ltttle. 
Extract  of  a  letter  dated 

Kentucky^  March  23, 1831. 

The  next  day  ailer  my  Report,  Dec.  22, 
I  directed  ray  course  toward  the  interior  of 
Indiana.  The  first  Sabbath  I  spent  in  Ohio, 
the  succeeding  seven  in  Pennsylvania ;  was 
unwell  one  Sabbath ;  spent  another  at  an 
Independent  church  near  Cincinnati,  and  the 
three  remaining  Sabbaths  t  have  preached 
in  this  State.  Of  the  three  last,  I  will  make 
no  Report,  until- 1  have  completed  my  Agen- 
cy, and  returned  again  to  Ohio. 

Although  these  little  churches  are  in  the 
wilderness,  and  are  just  struggling  into  ex- 
istence, thoT  engage  in  the  benevolent  in- 
stitutions of  the  age  with  most  gratifying 
liberality.  We  hare  only  to  request  them 
to  oooaider  what  tbeir  own  dtuation  ww  a 


few  years  ago,  communicate  a  few  such 
facts  as  have  fallen  under  their  own  obser- 
vation, and  present  some  of  the  motives  to 
benevolence,  to  obtain  a  good  subscription. 
Indeed,  Sir,  if  any  man  will  spread  out  be- 
fore a  company  of  Christians,  the  great  State 
of  Indiana,  with  four  hundred  thousand  in- 
habitants, a  soil  as  rich  as  any  part  of  the 
West,  and  only  thirty-eight  Presbyterian 
ministers ;  not  one  to  every  ten  thousand  of 
this  scattered  population,  and  in  connection 
with  this  view,  point  them  to  the  young 
men  in  our  churches,  whom  God  has  pre- 
pared by  nature  and  grace  for  the  ministry, 
and  refer  them  to  the  success  of  the  young 
ministers  around  them,  and  in  conclusion  in- 
quire, **  Who  knoweth  whether  thou  art 
come  to  the  kingdom  for  such  a  time  as  this  V* 
and  if  they  "  have  this  world's  good,"  and 
the  love  of  God  dwelleth  in  them,  they  can- 
not withhold  their  liberal  contributions.  The 
subscriptions  which  1  have  obtained,  are 
with  scarce  the  exception  of  a  dollar,  either 
annual,  or  annual  for  seven  years,  and  a 
precise  time  of  year  is  specified  in  the  con- 
stitution, or  upon  the  subscription  paper,  for 
the  payment.  The  following  are  the  names 
of  the  places  visited,  and  the  sums  sub- 
scribed by  both  gentlemen  and  ladies. 
Brownsville,  $4100.  Dunlapsville,  $19  00. 
Connors vllle,  $8  50.  Shelby ville,  $39  75. 
Greenfield,     $44  75.      Steel    Settlement, 

$8750.  Livonia,  $1825.  Corydon,  $500. 
Ryker  Settlement,  $67  93.  Besides  this, 
a  benevolent  individual  gave  me  $75  00, 
with  encouragement  that  he  would  repeat  it, 
annually,  for  the  term  of  seven  years.  He 
remarked,  when  he  gave  it  to  me,  <*  1  do 
not  wish  to  hear  from  it,  till  the  resurrection 
of  the  just."  From  one  gentleman,  and  a 
little  child,  I  have  also  received  in  donations 

$1  50.  In  all  $887  58.  Some  of  these 
subscriptions  have  been  made,  under  cir- 
cumstances peculiariy  interesting.  One 
minister  who  lives  in  a  log  house,  and  has 
only  three  chairs,  subscribed  three  dollars. 
Another  brother  in  the  ministry,  who  has 
very  little  earthly  treasure  which  he  can 
call  his  own,  lives  in  a  little  log  cabin,  with 
one  room,  and  no  cellar  or  chamber.  Pins 
are  driven  in  a  log  on  one  side,  and  a  rough 
board  laid  across  making  a  shelf  for  his 
books ;  on  the  other  side,  are  similar  shelves 
for  his  table  furniture ;  the  harder  ware  is 
set  close  in  one  comer,  a  chest  of  clothes  in 
the  other ;  two  beds  stand  in  one  end  of  the 
room,  and  the  fire-place  with  no  tongs  or 
andirons,  in  the  other.  A  few  chairs  and 
other  necessaries  make  up  the  furniture  of 
the  little  apartment,  which  is  lighted  by  one 
small  window,  and  yet.  Sir,  this  good  broth- 
er, without  any  rorm  of  invitation,  most 
cheerfully  sabscribed  $5  00,  annually,  for 
seven  years.  I  do  not  write  thus  to  cast  re- 
flections upon  the  rich  professors,  who 
loimge  upon  gilded  sofas  in  carpeted  sitting- 
rooms,  but  to  give  you  a  true  illustration  of 
what  many  subscriben  in  Indiana  have 
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done,  and  ta  a  kind  of  prediction  of  wliat 
we  may  expect  from  these  fertile  regions, 
when  the  first  settlers  have  recovered  a  little 
from  the  embarrassment,  incident  to  those 
who  cat  down  the  trees  of  a  new  country. 
The  man  who  gave  me  $76,  reasoned  thus. 
If  a  wise,  enterprising  merchant  should  ex- 
pend 1^75,  annually,  for  seven  years,  in 
some  article  of  trade,  he  would  probably 
succeed  in  his  plans,  and  secure  a  good  in- 
terest. But  if  another,  in  the  same  time, 
should  prepare  a  pious,  enterprising  youth 
for  the  ministry,  it  is  quite  as  probable  this 
3*outh  will  be  instrumental  of  bringing  sin- 
ners to  repentance,  and  preparing  them  for 
heaven,  as  that  the  former  merchant  would 
be  successful ;  and  whether  I  live  to  enjoy 
either,  I  prefer  the  latter  kind  of  interest. 
Oh  that  other  rich  men  might  learn  to  com- 
pute interest  hy  the  same  rule. 


RxT.  William  Cooswxll, 
General  Agent  for  the  JSTew  Eng.  States. 

Immediately  after  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing in  January,  I  visited  Hampshire  County, 
Mass.  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  an  in- 
terest in  that  portion  of  the  community,  to- 
wards the  objects  of  our  Society.  I  was 
very  kindly  received,  and  my  labors  were 
blessed.  In  the  society  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Spencer,  of  Northampton,  six  Temporary 
Scholarships  will,  I  trust,  be  sustained,  and 
perhaps  a  seventh.  The  six  Schoiarahips 
are  to  be  called,  the  Stoddard,  Edwards, 
Hooker,  Williams,  Spencer  and  Brainerd; 
and,  should  the  seventh  be  subscribed,  it 
was  proposed  to  call  it  Mather,  after  the 
first  minister  of  the  place.  This  is  a  large 
sum  of  money  for  a  single  society  to  raise, 
from  year  to  year,  for  this  object,  but  not 
more  than  they  have  ability  to  raise,  nor 
more  than  I  trust  they  will  feel  it  to  be  a  duty 
and  a  pleasure  to  raise.  Nor  is  it  more  per- 
haps than  it  would  be  expected  that  they 
should  raise,  when  it  Is  considered  how  God 
has  blessed  them  with  revivals  of  religion, 
from  time  to  time,  and  that  here  Edwards 
Uved,  and  Brainerd  died,  whose  sepulchre 
is  with  them  to  this  day.  Most  of  the  other 
towns  in  the  county,  have  engaged  in  this 
cause,  in  a  manner  which  weH  becomes 
them.  It  is  hoped  that  as  much  as  two 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  at  least,  will  be 
raised  in  future  for  this  object.  Last  year, 
not  a  hundred  dollars,  besides  the  interest 
on  a  fund  devoted  to  this  object,  were  raised 
and  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  County 
Society.  Formerly,  preiudices  against  the 
Education  Society  existed  in  the  minds 
of  many  of  the  community.  Now,  I  think 
It  is  otherwise.  Ai^er  the  mode  of  educa- 
tion, pursued  by  our  Society,  was  presented 
and  explained,  all  objections  and  difficulties 
seemed  to  be  removed,  and  the  present  state 
of  feeling,  in  those  towns  which  I  visited,  I 
belieye  to  be  good.    I  was  in  that  county 


about  six  weeks,  duiing  which  time  I  col- 
lected about  one  thousand  dollars,  and 
nearly  one  thousand  more  were  subscribed 
or  pledged  for  the  present  year.  Gentle- 
men's and  Ladies'  Associations  were  formed 
in  many  of  the  towns,  which  will  contribute 
to  our  funds  annually.  After  spending  two 
or  three  weeks  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  in 
and  around  Boston,  I  came  into  this  State,. 
(N.  H.)  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the 
attention  of  the  people  to  the  education 
cause.  Af^cr  consulting  with  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  New  Hampshire  Branch, 
it  was  thought  advisable,  that  I  should  pro- 
ceed as  I  had  done  in  other  States,  and  form 
and  organize  Societies  in  each  county,  aux- 
iliary (o  the  New  Hampshire  Branch.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  commenced  operations  in  this 
manner.  A  society  of  this  description  has 
been  formed  for  the  counties  of  Grafton  and 
Coos.  And  although  these  counties  are 
perhaps  as  feeble  as  any  in  the  State,  and  it 
was  thought,  last  winter,  that  not  fifty  dol- 
lars could  be  obtained  here  for  this  object ; 
yet,  in  about  three  weeks,  I  have  collected 
in  money  more  than  five  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  besides  obtaining  four  Temporary 
Scholarships,  and  other  subscriptions,  and 
forming  a  number  of  small  auxiliaries  in  con- 
nection with  the  County  Auxiliary.  The  peo- 
ple seem  to  be  much  interested  in  the  object, 
when  it  is  fully  presented  before  them. 
Those  places  which  I  have  visited,  have 
done  well — far  better  than  f ,  or  any  other 
person  anticipated.  The  plan  of  operation, 
in  respect  to  raising  funds  for  the  American 
Education  Society,  which  I  could  wish  to 
have  adopted  in  New  England,  is  the  follow- 
ing :  Let  each  State  have  a  society,  auxiliary 
to  the  Parent  Institution ;  each  county,  a  so- 
ciety, auxiliary  to  the  State  Socie^,  and 
each  town  or  parish,  a  society,  auxiliary  to 
the  County  Society.  It  is  in  vain  to  think 
of  keeping  up,  for  any  length  of  time,  an 
interest  in  the  minds  of  the  community,  in 
relation  to  this  or  any  other  benevolent  op- 
eration, unless  some  organization  of  this  na- 
ture exists.  Another  part  of  this  plan  is, 
that  the  Directors  of  the  State  Society  ap- 
point, annually,  some  one  of  the  ministers 
in  each  county,  to  visit,  during  the  year,  the 
several  towns,  by  exchanging  with  his 
brethren  in  the  ministry,  and  present  the 
subject  fully  before  the  people,  and  make 
what  efforts  may  l>e  deemed  best,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  cause,  in  this  way,  objections 
to  agents  will  be  removed,  but  little  or  no 
expense  will  be  incurred ;  the  ministers  who 
engage  in  this  service;  will  liecome  better 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  more 
deeply  interested  in  it,  and  the  people  will 
be  informed,  and  be  excited  to  greater  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  this  cause.  These  labors, 
with  what  efforts  shall  be  made  In  somewhat 
a  general  way,  attended  by  a  particular  su- 
pervision of  the  whole  concern,  will,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  best  accomplish  the  objects  in 
▼iew.    But  in  this  and  all  other  matters,  fan 
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relation  to  oor  Society,  those  who  mzm^e 
its  aflkirs,  need  that  wisdom  which  is  proht- 
able  to  direct.  And  the  dtvine  direction 
should  be  remembered,  "  if  any  of  you  laclt 
wisdom,  let  him  asic  of  God,  that  givetb  to 
all  men  liberally,  and  upbraidetli  not,  and  it 
shall  be  given  him/ 


» 


WANT  OP  MINISTERS  IN  TOE  WEST. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  re- 
cently received  from  the  West,  presents 
facts  which  ought  deeply  to  affect  every 
pious  heart  Although  the  remarks  have 
particular  reference  to  the  Presbyterian 
church,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  to  a 
great  extent,  they  arc  applicable  to  other 
Christian  denominations  connected  with  the 
portion  of  country  described.  The  letter  is 
dated,  Kentucky,  April  9, 1831.  The  same 
facts,  substantially,  were  communicated  to 
us  some  time  since,  in  a  letter  from  a  cler- 
gyman of  high  respectability  residing  in  that 
State. 

The  destitution  that  prevails  in  some 
parts  of  this  Slate  is  painfully  great  The 
following  statements  may  be  considered  as 
undoubtedly  true.  There  arc  between  for- 
ty and  fifty  counties,  fifteen  of  which  are 
contiguous,  in  which  there  is  not  a  single 
Presbyterian  minister.  Draw  a  line  fiom 
Maysville  to  Springfield,  allow  fifteen  miles 
width  on  each  side  of  that  line,  making  a 
strip  thirty  miles  wide,  and  this  strip  will 
contain  more  than  two-thirds  of  all  the 
Presbyterian  ministers  in  the  State.  The 
portion  of  the  State  lying  east  of  the  strip 
contains  seventeen  counties,  100,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  only  two  Presbyterian  ministers. 
The  portion  lying  west  of  the  strip  con- 
tains hfteen  counties,  70,000  inhabitants,  and 
seven  Presbyterian  ministers.  Then,  the 
Green  River  countnr,  comprising  the  whole 
of  the  State  west  of  a  line  drawn  from  the 
mouth  of  Salt  River,  touching  the  Cumber- 
land river  in  Cumberland  Co.,  contains 
twenty-five  counties,  230,000  inhabitants, 
and  only  four  or  five  Presbyterian  ministers. 

One  statement  more.  In  1829,  six  coun- 
ties were  explored  by  Agents  of  the  Bible 
Society,  and  the  following  facts  were  ascer- 
tained. Two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
eighty-three  families  were  visited,  of  whom 
970  were  supplied  with  the  Bible.  Con- 
nected with  these  &milies,  there  were  found 
14,288  souls,  of  whom  3,262  were  under  ten 
years  of  age,  leaving  11,021  over  ten  years. 
Of  these  11,021  over  ten  years  old,  6,729  or 
more  than  half  of  the  whole  number,  could 
not  read.  There  were  found  belonging  to 
the  Baptist  church,  992  professors  of  reli- 

S'on ;  to  the  Methodist  church,  662,  and  to 
e  Presbyterian  church,  121.— Total,  1,775. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

Americax  EnucATiorr  Society. 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  Vie  Directors. 

The  following  summary  exhibits  the 
number  of  young  men  assisted  by  the  Pa- 
rent Society  and  its  Branches,  at  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting  held  in  April. 

Appropriated  to    110  men  in  eTheaSem.    $2,407 

9)M     do.     17College«.         4^31 

131     do.     49  Academiet,     2^ 

3    with  Priv.  Inatructeri,      59 


ToUl,         463  men  in  67  Inititatione,  $9^17 
These  totals  are  the  largest  ever  present- 
ed in  one  quarter.    The  grand  totals  for  the 
year  will  also  be  greater  than  at  any  former 
period. 

Reduced  rate  of  appropriations  in  the  first 
stage  of  education,  to  commence  in  Oc- 
tober next. 

The  following  vote  was  passed  unani- 
mously, after  full  consideration  of  the  im« 
portant  subject  to  which  it  relates.  It  is 
known  that  great  facilities  are  aiforded  for 
self-support,  to  young  men  in  the  first  stage 
of  study,  by  mantial  labor  institutions,  and 
in  other  ways.  The  Board  were  convinced, 
after  makins:  the  experiment,  that  it  is  en- 
tirely inexpedient  to  increase  the  sum  for- 
merly allowed  to  beneficiaries  in  the  first 
stage,  which  was  twelve  dollars  per  quarter. 
It  was  therefore  resolved  to  go  back  to  the 
rate  of  appropriation  established  in  previous 
years,  and  to  invite  the  several  Branches  to 
concur,  if  they  should  think  proper,  in  the 
same  arrangement,  within  their  limits. 
Tlie  Resolution  is  thus  expressed : 

Voted,  That  appropriations  to  beneficia- 
ries in  the  first  stage  of  study,  under  the 
Immediate  care  of  the  Parent  Society  and  of 
such  Branch  Societies  as  may  concur,  he 
reduced  to  the  former  rate  of  twelve  dollars 
per  quarter,  commencing  with  appropria- 
tions to  be  made  in  October  next. 

Tlie  folk>wing  Resolutions  respecting  Mr. 
Cogswell,  as  General  Agent,  were  adopted. 

The  Board  having  learned  with  lively 
satisfiiction,  the  judicious  and  zealous  exer- 
tions of  the  Rev.  William  Cogswell,  some 
time  since  appointed  General  Agent  for 
raising  funds  in  New  England,  and  wbhing 
that  the  system  of  organization  so  succeas- 
ftilly  commenced  by  him,  may  be  carried 
into  complete  execution  under  his  superin- 
teodenoe*  do  hereby  adopt  the  following 
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reaolutioDS*  as  well  with  the  view  of  in- 
creasing his  facilities  for  the  work  assigned 
him,  as  of  relieving  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society  of  a  portion  of  his  care  and  respon- 
sihility,  and  enabling  him  to  discharge  more 
fully  other  and  important  duties  connected 
with  his  office. 

1.  Voted,  That  the  system  of  organiza- 
tion tor  raising  funds  in  New  England,  be 
placed  under  the  particular  care  and  super- 
Tision  of  Mr.  Cogswell ;  and  that  whatever 
intercourse  it  may  be  necessary  to  have 
with  the  Christian  public,  by  correspon- 
dence or  otherwise,  Ibr  this  purpose,  be 
conducted  through  him  as  General  Agent 

2.  Voted,  That  the  commissions  of 
subordinate  agents,  who  may  be  appointed 
by  the  Board,  or  the  Executive  Committee, 
to  labor  in  New  England,  shall  be  made  out 
and  signed  by  the  General  Agent  to  whom 
die  reports  of  such  agents  shall  be  directed. 

3.  Voted,  That  the  General  Agent  report 
his  proceedings  quarterly,  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Society,  to  be  communicated  by  him 
to  the  Board  of  Directors,  at  each  quarterly 
meeting. 

4.  Voted,  That  in  the  execution  of  this 
important  trust,  the  Board  cordially  recom- 
mend Kr.  Cogswell  to  the  firiends  of  the 
Society  throughout  New  England,  as  an 
agent,  in  whose  ability,  discretion  and  fideli- 
ty, the  Christian  community  may  safely 
confide. 

Iiiiiinois  Bbaicch  or  the  AacuaiCAir 
Educatioit  Societt. 
In  accordance  with  the  recommendation 
of  the  Illinois  Presbytery,  a  meeting  was 
held  m  Wabash  County,  Oct  13, 1830,  with 
reference  to  the  education  of  pious  indigent 
young  men,  for  the  gospel  ministry.  The 
Rev.  JoKH  BIatthsws  was  called  io  the 
Chair,  and  Rev.  B.  F.  SpiXiMAIt  was  cho- 
•en  Secretary  of  the  meeting.  The  subject 
having  been  fully  deliberated,  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved  to  form  a  Branch  of  the 
American  Education  Society,  and  adopt  the 
following 

CONSTITUTION, 

(^UU  JUinais  Branch  9f  ik»  Amtriwk  E4,%C9Xw% 

flbeietf. 

Aat.  L  This  Society  aliftll  b«  c&lled  tb«  IlUnoia 
Branch  of  the  Amencan  Edacation  Soeletj. 

IL  The  object  of  the  Society  ■ball  be  to  edooate 
iodigsat  piona  joqng  men  Ibf  the  gospel  miiuetiy, 
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ai  an  auxiliary  of  the  Amtriean  Edneatloo  Bo- 
cietv. 

IIL  Any  peraon  fhall  be  a  member  of  tbit  Soci- 
ety, by  paying  into  ita  Treaeury  the  annual  sum  of 
one  dollar  or  more ;  and  any  pereon  who  ehall  pay 
ten  doliare  at  one  time,  or  twenty-five  dollars  within 
five  Teare  fW>m  the  time  of  rabteiibing,  ehall  be  a 
member  for  life. 

IV.  There  ehall  be  annnally  eboeen  by  ballot,  a 
President,  Vice  President,  Secretary,  and  Treasnrer, 
who  with  seven  others  appointed  for  the  purpoee, 
shall  eonstitate  a  Board  or  iMroctors,  and  shall  eon- 
tinne  in  offioe  till  others  an  choeen  in  their  stead  ; 
any  five  of  them  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  doing 
bnsinees.  The  Society  may  also  elect,  from  time  to 
time,  such  number  of  Honorary  Vice  Presidents  ae 
tbey  may  judge  expedient. 

V.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
to  receive  benefactions ;  to  take  measures  io  concert 
with  the  Parent  Societv  for  raising  funds ;  to  exam- 
ine and  receive  beneficiaries;  to  make  appropria- 
tions ;  and  mnerally  to  conduct  all  the  interests  and 
concerns  of  the  Branch;  subject,  however,  to  the 
general  rules  of  the  Parent  Institution,  and  in  coi>- 
formity  with  the  essential  principles  of  its  CVmsti- 
tution. 

VI.  Vacancies  occurring  in  the  offices  of  the  So- 
ciety majr  be  filled  by  the  Directors,  till  there  is 
opportunity  for  them  to  be  filled  by  the  Society  at  a 
resttlar  meeting. 

VIL  An  annual  meeting  shall  be  held  at  such 
time  and  place  as  the  Directors  may  appoint,  for  the 
choice  of  officers,  for  hearing  the  Report  of  the  Di- 
rectors, and  for  any  other  purpoees  which  the  Society 
or  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  think  proper.  Spe- 
cial meetings  may  he  called  by  the  Preeldent  with 
the  concurrence  of  three  other  Directors. 

VIII.  Alterations  of  this  Constitution  shall  not 
be  made  except  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  and  by  a  vote  of  three  fourths  of  the 
members  preeent  at  an  annual  meeting,  or  unkm  the 
proposed  alterations  shall  have  been  anbinitted  to 
the  Society  at  a  previona  meeting, 

OFFICERS. 

Elihu  Wolcott,  Esq.  PretidaU, 
Rev.  HuBBZLL  Looms,  Vkt  PreridenL 
Datid  B.  Aters,  Setrelary. 
James  O.  Edwards,  Treanirtr, 

JHrtdort. — ^Rev.  John  6.  Bergkit,  Rev. 
Julian  M.  Sturtevant,  Mr.  Wm.  G.  Posxt, 
Maj.  Peter  Cowkover,  Wm.  H.  Brown, 
Esq.,  Rev.  John  Berrt,  and  Rev.  John  M. 
Ellis. 

Honorary  Van  PrMuiefitt.— Rev.  John  Mat- 
thews, lusv.  John  M.  Feck,  Rev.  Benj.  F. 
Spilman,  Anson  Collins,  Esq.,  Rev.  Ste- 
phen Bliss,  Rev.  John  Dew,  Rev.  John 
Barber,  sen.,  John  Allen,  Esq.,  Hon.  S.  D. 
LocKwooD,  and  Wm.  Collins,  sen. 

The  first  annual  meeting  was  appointed 

to  be  held  at  Jacloonville,  at  the  time  of  the 

College  commencement,  in  August  next 

Weetem  Observer. 


ANNIVERSARY. 

The  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the  Ambrx- 

CAN  Educatioic  Societt,  will  be  cele- 
brated in  Boston,  on  Monday  the  twenty- 
third  day  of  May,  1831.  The  members  of 
the  Society  are  requested  to  meet  for  busi- 
ness in  the  Vestry  of  Park  Street  Church, 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Public 
exercises   will   be   held   in   Park   Street 
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Church,  at  half  past  fleren  ib  the  evening, 
when  extracts  from  the  Annual  Report 
will  be  read,  and  addressea  made.  The 
services  having  been  assigned,  by  the  com- 
mittee of  arrangements,  to  the  first  day  of 
Election  weeic,  before  many  will  have  ar- 
rived from  a  distance,  it  is  earnestly  hoped 
that  the  friends  of  the  Society  in  Boston  and 
the  vicinity,  will  make  qiectal  eflbrts  to 
attend.  The  year  which  is  about  to  close 
is  the  most  fitvored  which  the  Society  has 
witne«ed  since  its  formation  in  1815.  The 
Report  which  is  to  be  presented  at  the  en- 
suing anniversary,  will  exhibit  evidence  of 
this  fact,  such  as  will  encourage  the  friends 
of  the  Redeemer  to  engage  with  fresh  zeal 
and  new  efforts  in  this  great  enterprize. 

E.  CORNELIUS, 
Sed'r^  qfthe  Jim.  £d.  Society. 


OPERATIONS  OF  OTHER  EDUCATION 
SOaETIES. 

JSpi$coptd  £ducMHon  Society  of  PenmyU 


Vfti  are  indebted  to  the  author  of  a  dis- 
course preached  before  the  above  Society, 
the  Rev.  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  A.  M.  of  PhUa- 
delphia,  for  some  interesting  facts  respecting 
the  exertions  of  this  Society  to  educate 
young  men  for  the  ministry.  A  school  has 
been  established  in  the  State  of  Delaware, 
about  three  miles *^ above  Wilmington,  upon 
the  plan  of  uniting  manual  labor  with  intel- 
lectnal  attainments.  The  plan  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Tyng. 

The  Episcopal  Edacath>n  Societv  of  Penn- 
sylvania, have  purchased,  at  an  advantageous 
price,  a  farm  of  aboat  eighty  acres  of  land,  upon 
which  dnty  are  now  proceediag,  under  the  bW 
siqg  of  God,  to  estabJiah  this  school.  And  hav- 
ing put  their  hand  to  the  plough,  they  hope  there 
will  he  notbhiff  to  lead  teem  lo  look  back.  In 
order  to  pay  Tor  this  estate,  to  repair  iu  tmild- 
ingt,  and  to  stock  it  for  the  purposes  of  the 
school,  there  must  be  made  to  the  Society,  a 
free  gift  from  a  liberal  oosBnoaity,  of  six  ihoU" 
Mond  doUart:  When  this  is  done,  and  they  can 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  students,  the  proper 
advantages  for  their  labor,  they  have  no  hesita- 
fion  hi  their  conviction,  that  the  proceeds  of  the 
labor  accon^>lished  in  the  iaslitation,  will  niy 
all  the  expense  of  boarding  the  students.  The 
general  outlines  of  iheir  pirn,  I  will,  in  their 
name,  briefly  lay  before  you.  Font  Amtv  in 
each  dav,  are  to  be  devoted  by  each  stedent,  to 

Sofitable  laboTiand  six  or  more  hourB  in  the 
7,  to  stody.  This  labor  will  consist  of  agpri- 
cnhoral  enqibyBientS;  aad  noechaaical  punoits, 
according  to  tlie  individual  character  and  capa- 


city of  the  student  The  euKivation  of  the  fhrm 
is  expected  to  furnish  a  sufficient  supply  of  com- 
mon articles  of  vegetable  food,  and  a  portion  of 
l^  meat  for  the  consumption  of  the  family,  con* 
sistiiig  of  the  private  family  of  the  superintendent, 
and  not  more  than  ttDenty<^rt  students,  boarding 
with  him.  And  the  various  mechanical  opera- 
tions, consisting  probably,  chiefly  of  plain  joiiien^ 
work,  and  other  work  in  wood,  as  afforaing  the 
most  healthful  exercise,  are  looked  to  for  a  suP> 
ficient  income,  to  purchase  those  articles  of  food, 
which  the  land  itself  cannot  supply.  In  this 
division  of  the  labor  of  the  students,  it  is  believed 
that  their  work  will  produce  the  amooot  of  their 
board.  Their  boons  and  dotbii^,  SMisi  of 
necessity  be  provided  for,  from  other  sources,  as 
in  all  cases  of  assistance  now  given  by  Edoca* 
tioa  Sodeiies,  they  are.  The  instniction  to  be 
given,  will  be  the  proper  classical  and  scientific 
preparation  for  theological  studies,  or  for  the 
duties  of  teachers  in  common  schools,  or  for  the 
active  duties  of  many  other  important  stations  iu 
life.  Though  it  is  in  reference  to  the  wants  of 
the  church,  that  this  plan  is  undertaken,  to  assist 
in  supplying  an  acUve  and  qualified  ministry, 
there  IS  no  design  to  make  tliis  the  exclusive 
purpose  of  the  institution.  Young  men  of  serious 
and  industrious  habits,  and  who  prove  themselves 
worthy  of  encouragement,  will  be  received, 
though  at  their  entrance  they  shouki  have  no 
particular  views  to  tbo  ministry  of  the  gospel. 
Cortainly,  however,  with  the  nope,  that  under 
the  religious  influence  in  which  they  will  be 
placed,  tnetr  minds  will,  by  the  divine  blessing, 
be  turned  to  this  matter.  Scattered  through  our 
various  Sunday  schools,  are  to  be  found  man^ 
youths,  upon  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  has  set  his 
seal,  but  who  are  obligea  to  be  placed  at  tradss, 
or  in  other  situations  in  which  they  may  earn 
their  own  living,  from  inability  to  obtain  that 
edocatioo,  which  their  characters  and  talents 
deserve.  At  an  institution  lilce  this,  there  will 
be  presented  to  them,  without  diarge  to  others, 
the  very  opportunity  which  they  want,  and 
which  they  oug^t  to  nave,  to  prepare  themselves 
for  that  tlieological  education,  upon  which  their 
minds  are  now  unavailingly  fixed.  From  these 
Sunday  schools,  where  we  characters  of  the 
young  are  known  and  tried,  and  which  ought  to 
be  the  numries  of  pious  and  aealous  agents  for 
the  church,  we  may  hope,  in  a  lam  measure, 
to  fill  our  school,  with  such  youth,  as  aAer  a 
proper  edttcation,  shall  be  an  honor  to  the  church, 
aoo  efficient  laborers  in  the  cause  of  Jesus  QnisL 
When  our  Sunday  schools  are  brought  into  this 
course  of  operation,  they  will  be  made,  what 
tliey  Ore  now  often  styfed,  **  the  hope  of  the 
church."  They  will  be  the  first  step  of  a  thorouj^ 
religious  education,  the  seed-plot  ftom  which 
the  most  valuable  and  thriving  plants  may  be 
traisferred  to  another  place  of  cultivation,  open* 
ing  to  them  the  opportunity  of  perfect  growth 
and  profitable  beaniig[.  These  are  the  geweral 
ootlioes  of  this  most  uapoiiant  design  $  otaHnm^ 
which  require  nothing  out  the  apint  of  Chris- 
danity  fn  our  chorehes,  to  fill  op,  and  adorn  with 
all  the  beauty  of  a  perfect  reah^. 

JTorihem  Jkg^ikt  Bdueaiion  Society. 

We  are  happy  to  observe  the  prosperous 
eouMkn  of  ttiis  Society,  whose  efibrts  to 
tratai  up  a  pious  and  well  educated  ministry 
in  tiie  Isrge  ami  reapeetable  denomination 
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wiA  which  it  la  oonnectad,  «re  beeomiiig 
more  and  more  efficient  and  successful. 
Ten  new  beneficiaries  were  received  at  the 
quarterly  meeting  in  March,  maldng  61  now 
under  patronage.  The  Secretary  of  the  So- 
ciety 19  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Thresher ;  and 
tiie  Treasurer,  Mr.  John  B.  Jones.  Office 
of  the  Society,  (oyer  the  store  of  Lincoln  & 
Edmands,)  No.  59,  Washington  st.  Boston. 

Soard  ofEdueatum  of  the  General  Meetn- 
hly  of  the  Preehyterian  Church, 

A  LATS  number  of  the  Education  Re* 
porter  contains  a  **  Serious^  appeal  to  the 
Presbyterians  of  the  United  States"  in  be- 
half of  the  Board,  urging,  in  aa  impressive 
manner,  the  duty  of  greater  exertions  to  sus- 
tain its  operations  and  to  extend  them  wide- 
ly within  the  bounds  of  the  Presbyterian 
church.  Hie  present  number  of  beneficia- 
fies  under  the  care  of  the  Board*  we  are 
^t  able  to  state. 

REVIVALS  IN  COLLEGES. 

<*  And  it  ihall  come  to  pan  that  beforo  tliey  call, 
f  -vHU  aniwer ;  and  whils  they  ara  jet  apoaluDg,  I 
win  hear." 

In  the  brief  address  which  was  published 
in  our  hut  number  respecting  the  annual 
concert  of  prayer  for  Colleges,  the  following 
remark  occurs.  *'  It  should  deeply  affect 
the  hearts  of  Christians)  that  there  are  to 
few  revivals  of  religion,  at  present,  in  our 
Colleges.'*  Since  that  sentence  was  writ- 
ten, the  cenceri  has  been  observedr-and,  it 
is  believed,  with  more  deep  and  general  in- 
terest than  for  many  years  befi>re.  The 
object  for  which  the  day  was  set  apart  has 
continued  to  hold  a  prominent-place  in  the 
prayers  of  the  Christian  community.  And 
what  is  it  that  we  see  and  hear  ?  TfJoelve 
Colleges  enjoy  the  reviving  influences  of 
&e  Holy  Spirit,  and  three  hundred  young 
men,  it  is  hoped,  have  become  disciples  pf 
Christ,  who  a  few  months  ago  were  alienat- 
ed Irom  God  and  devoted  to  the  world  I 

We  cannot,  in  this  number  of  the  Joumali 
present  even  a  general  view  of  this  most 
merdfid  dispensation  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  subject  is  too  rich,  and  toe  important  t» 
be  disposed  ofin  a  summary  manner.  In  ad- 
dition to  tfaSs^  the  fruits  of  the  work  ai«  daily 
BMdttplying,  and  can  better  be  desorilMd  at 
ft  ioitttx*  time.    We-  cannot,  however,  for- 


bear to  lay  before  our  readers,  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  letters  which  have  been  received 
within  a  short  time  past,  on  this  most  Inter- 
esting topic. 

''  Yale  CoUege,  April  20. 

"  You  have  already  been  ioformed  of  the  nfh 
parent  change  in  the  relirious  aspects  in  this 
College,  at  the  close  of  last  temn-tbe  insti- 
tution of  a  Bible  ezereise  conduded  by  Proles 
sor  G.,  and  the  daily  meetings  for  prayer  dur- 
ing vacation,  together  with  seasons  of  private 
faiUag  and  aelf^xaminaiion. 

''  As  illustrative  of  the  connection  between  the 
faithful  use  of  meoau,  and  the  divine  t>learing,  it 
may  be  proper  to  meniion  parllculariy  what 
transpired  at  tiie  beginning  of  the  term.  The 
first  church  meeting  was  one  of  peculiar  inter- 
est This  was  on  Friday  evening.  The  earnest 
inquiry  was  then  instituted,  What  shall  tM  ^  to 
secure  the  divine  blessing  ?  The  expediency  of 
establishing  meetings  for  social  prayer,  was 
sus^gested;  and  fiouly  it  was  resolved,  tnat  d/ 
who  f^  detiroug  of  a  revival^  should  meet  oo 
Sabbath  evening  to  pratf  for  it,  and  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  dutv  might  dictate.  On  Sab* 
bath  evening  the  Bible  dan  wmJyUy  atteod* 
ed  5  aller  which,  one  individual  was  disposed  te 
go  and  ooDverse  with  Professor  G.,  upon  the 
subject  of  his  soul's  salvation.  The  meeting  on 
Sabbath  evening  was  well  attended,  and  much 
interest  was  felt  upon  the  subject  for  which  we 
met.  Qovfe  facts  were  then  disclosed  evincing 
that  there  was  a  moving  of  the  Spirit  on  the 
minds  of  the  impenitent,  ^he  duty  of  Christian 
conversation  with  them  was  recommended  }  and 
while  there  were  doubts  as  to  the  expediency 
of  establishing  "  entry  n^eetings"  for  prayer, 
all  were  agr^  that  thc}^  desired  to  see  a  revi- 
val of  rtligiant  and  that  it  was  proper  this  fact 
sliouid  be  made  prommentf  as  one  of  which,  as 
Christians,  we  were  not  ashamed.  It  was  re- 
solved that  all  the  church  be  requested  to  meet 
at  the  next  church  meeting  to  pray  for  a  rmtW, 
and  that  persons  be  requested  to  address  the 
church  on  that  occasion.  On  the  next  Tues- 
day, three  of  the  senior  dass  went  to  converse 
with  Professor  G.,  as  anxious  sinners.  The  pro- 
posed church  meetinff  was  folly  attended  and 
very  appropriately  amlressed  by  the  Pre»dent 
and  Professor  Filch — the  Holy  Spirit  seemed  to 
be  present.  On  the  Sabbath  it  was  tliougbt 
expedient  to  have  preaching  in  the  evening. 
Some  still  doubted  u  there  would  be  a  full  auoi- 
ence.  The  meeting  was  appointed,  and  to  our 
great  joy  the  room  was  foil  to  overflowing. 
There  was  almost  a  breathless  silence  during 
the  meeting.  Sermojp  by  Dr.  Taylor,  '*  God 
so  loved  tlw  world,^*  dtc.— many  were  deeply 
affected.  On  the  next  evening,  ten  or  twelve 
were  disposed  to  attend  an  inquiry  meetii^. 
From  this  time  there  were  no  longer  doubts  as 
to  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Before  the 
next  Monday,  several  were  rejoicing  in  hope, 
tn  the  evening  of  this  day,  there  were  forty-five 
inquirers.  ^Tuts  rapid  was  the  eariy  progress 
of  the  work ;  thus  speedily  was  the  blessing  be'> 
stowed  when  eamesuy  sought. 

"  From  this  time  tnquinr  meetings  were  held 
twice  a  week.  Meetings  for  prayer  at  the  same 
time  were  attended  l)y  the  cnurch.  Preaching 
by  Dr.  Taylor,  on  Sabbath  and  Thursday  even- 
ings. Bible  exercise  as  usual.  Occasional 
meetings  for  young  converts.  One  dav  during 
the  four  day's  meeting  was  signallzeo  by  the 
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hopeAil  cooveraion  or  fire  or  ttx  stadeots,  four 
of  Ibe  flenior  daas ;  the  largest  Dumber  which 
occurred  in  any  one  day.  l*be  whole  number 
of  conversions  is  eslimaied  from  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five,  to  one  hundred  and  thirty. 
Nearly  as  many  more  are  professors — making 
an  aggregate  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  pious 
■tudenis.  It  is  now  some  days  since  any  con- 
versions hare  taken  place. 

<'  The  work  has  been  characterized  by  perfect 
decorum — insomuch  that  infidels  could  not  re- 
proach.  It  was  observed  by  one.  that  whilst  he 
doubted  whether  all  revivals  might  not  be  ex- 
I  plained  upon  the  same  principle  as  any  popular 
excitement,  vet  he  could  not  but  admire  the 
motives  of  Christians  in  this  revival,  and  ap- 
prove their  proceedings. 

"  It  may  be  predicated  of  the  revival  gener- 
ally, that  persons  have  attended  to  the  subject 
from  a  didinct  and  power/kd  conviction  of  divine 
truth  upon  their  consciences.  In  some  instances 
these  convictions  have  been  veiy  pungent,  and 
their  joy  quite  extatic.  It  was  remarked  by  one 
of  the  converts,  that  be  formerly  looked  upon 
the  journey  of  life  as  long  and  tedious,  out 
now  it  bad  vanished  to  a  point  He  appeared 
to  be  so  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  or  future 
happiness  as  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  intervening 
^lace. 

"  Four  united  with  the  church  at  the  last 
communion,  twenty  are  now  propounded  for 
admission  at  our  next/' 

"  MiMOmy  College,  April  12. 

<'  God  seems  to  have  come  in  a  way  we  know 
not,  and  bestowed  bis  grace  beyond  the  measure 
of  our  faith.  Among  those  who  remained  at 
CollPjge  during  the  winter  vacation,  two,  noted 
for  tbeir  opposition  to  religion,  were  brought 
about  the  close  of  the  vacation,  to  the  acknow- 
ledgement of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  A  few 
weeks  paased  without  any  apparent  seriousness 
among  the  impenitent,  or  special  spirit  of  prayer 
among  Christians.  *  •  »  •  •  Saturday 
was  appointed  by  the  pious  students  as  a  day  of 
fasting  aod  prayer — the  next  Saturday  approach- 
ed, and  that  too  was  set  apart  for  fasting  and 
prayer,  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord  m  our 
nearts.  Cbristiaos  appeared  to  humble  them- 
selves and  repent.  A  morning  prayer  meeting 
was  held  in  College  and  in  the  villas e-j-backsiia- 
ers,  with  tears,  confessed  their  wanderings.  The 
next  Monday  a  three  days'  meeting  commenced. 
•    ••••••••#     •     •    These 

meetings  were  characterized  by  special  prayer 
for  immediate  blessings ;  a  plain,  simple  exhi- 
bition of  truth,  in  which  the  necessity  orimmedi- 
ate  repentance  and  submission  to  God,  was 
oi^ed.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  about  one 
hmdred  arose  for  prayers.  The  female  semina- 
ry, academy,  Saboaih,  and  infant  schools,  and 
the  whole  town,  have  in  some  measure  been 
brought  under  the  influence  of  the  revival.  The 
number  of  conversions!  cannot  now  state ;  there 
appears  to  be  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
impenitent  to  listen  to  uruth,  whether  delivered 
to  them  publicly  or  privately.  One  student  on 
Thursday  morning  urged  his  compabions  not  to 
attend  the  meeting,  but  what  a  change  7  Friday 
he  was  rejoicing  in  hope,  and  urged  others  to 
repent.  Another  on  Saturday  became  excited, 
Sabbath  day  we  trust  he  was  sitting  at  the  feet 
of  Jesus  in  his  right  mind. 


37S00 

40  00 

500 

10  00 

15  00-1449  00 
30  00 
500 


FUNDS. 

Receipts  into  the  Treasury  o/the  American  Edu^ 
cation  Society  f  and  of  its  Branches,  from  Jan. 
ist,  to  March  Zlst,lQ3i, 

DONATIONS. 

Amktrst^  Ms.  lat  Pariah,  coll.  at  Mon.  Con- 
cert, by  John  Leland,  Tr.  90  00 
Boston^  Sanuel  T.  Armttronff          1,000  00 
Yd.  Men'i  Aux.  Ed.  Soc.bT  Loron- 

xo  &  Cragio,  Tr.  baL  for  1830 
Ladies  of  Salem  ch.  and  cong. 
From  a  friend,  by  W.  J.  Hnroard 
Friends,  1  (10;  5  00;  and  4  00 
MiM  Watton.  10  00 :  friend,  5  00 
Bedford,  N.  Y.  fr.  William  Jay,  E«i. 
Blatu^ord,  Mi.  f r.  E.  R 
Bullocks,  fi.  C.  Nntbush  Ch.,  iV.  Mis.  Mary 

Somerville,  by  Rev.  Samuel  L.  Graham      10  00 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  fr.  Rer.  A.  R.  Clark  10  47 

Chenango  FalU,  N.  Y.  fr.  a  friend  1  00 

Cavers,  Scotland,  fr.  J.  Douglas,  En.  by 

Rot.  J.  Wheeler,  of  Windaor,  Vt.  94  00 

CharUsion,  S.  C.  fr.  Mr.  Charles  Clark,  by 

S.  &  Af.  Allen  15  00 

GaxMuwio,  N.  Y.  from  Luther  BumelL  by 

Henry  Hill  10  00 

Jons^oroa^k,  Tenn.  ftom  John  Gonan,  by 

John  6.  Easoo  7  00 

Kenntbmnk  Port,  Me.  fr.  Mrs.  Phebe  Lord  50  00 
Li^on,  Ct  ft.  a  friend,  b)-  Rar.  &  Pbinnay  10  00 
Moffifs  SiMTt,  N.  Y.  it.  Paul  Roberu,  by 

Willis  &Riind  60 

Ifsia  Inswiek,  N.  H.  by  Rav.  Chas.  Walker  13  00 
MWfolk,  Coon.  fr.  Joeeph  Batteile  5  00 

ProvidsMee^  R.  L  fr.  John  Perrin,  by 

AVitlis  &.  Rand  4  60 

From  a  ft  lend  5  00 0  50 

Presb.  Branch  of  the  Am.  Ed.  Soe;  9^100  00 

Rojialton^  Vt  by  Rer.  A.  C.  Washbon,  tIx. 
Prom  Female  Ed.  Boo.  0  50 

Fr.  N.  W.  Dewey  10  00 — 10  50 

RUhmamd,  Va.  by  Rer.  A.  Coaverse,  Afsat,  ra. 
Ft,  a.  &  of  Richmond,  9  50, 

&  Brand.  9  50 
Fern,  friend,  5  00 ;  M.  LsA- 

wichJ2  00 
Rar.  S.  Taylor,  3  00;  M. 

Graham,  0  50 
Mrs.  M.  Sampson,  5  00 ;  Rer. 

R.  Bur  well,  9  50 
J.  Cromartie,  0  50 ;  Eccles. 

300 
J.  Left wieh,  5  00 ;  ftieod  in 

Richmond,  1  00 
Widow  P.  Hopkins,  9  00; 
Mrs.  Dr.  Atkisson,  4  00 
BIrs.  M.   Booth,   1  00;  a 

Goddard,  1 00 
A.  Pendleton 

John  Morrison,  Riehmood  Oo.  N.G. 
J.  H.  Clark,  10  00 ;  P.  I.,  Ala- 
bama, 5  00  15  00 
Dr.  Thomas  W.  Meriwether  5  00 
Mrs.  Sbeetz,  5  00;  Mrs.  8w 

Mills,  5  00  10  00 

Friend,  1  00 ;  friend,  1 50         9  50 — 39  50-193  50 
St  Johnsbwy,  Vt  ft.  indlridoals,  by  J.  P. 

Fairbanks,  rix. 
Rer.  J.  Johnson,  1  34;  Deaooo  L. 

Clark,  9  00  3  34 

Dea.T.  Bishop,  150;  P.  West,  100       9  50 
J.  P.  Fairbanks,  1  00;  E.  Jewett, 

0  16  1  16 7  00 

Stspkenlown,  N.  Y.  1st  Presb.  cong.  by  Ser. 

Edwards  A.  Beach,  93  00 

TViire,  Ms.  ft.  Samuel  Howe  3  50 

fTawnesboro*,  Oea  fr.  W.  Urquhart,  by  Wil- 
lis &  Raad  99  75 
mimington^  Del  fr.  a  mother,  "  a  thaak- 
oflhnng  to  the  Lord  for  the  oonrersion 
of  a  belofed  son  in — eollsge" 


500 

700 

350 

750 

35O--96  50 

600 

600 

900 
50 — 14  50 
50  00 


30  00 
t4^I79 


m^^m^m 


1 
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AmooDt  lir.  forward  $4^1  79 

Windham  Co ,  Conn^  Char.  Society  North, 
proooeda  of  Moa  Concert,  bj  Edwia 
Mewbry,Tr.  10  00 

AmooQtofdonaUona  $4,40179 

ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS, 

BotUn^  George  J.  Homer        15  00 

J.  Evarta  10  00 

G.  Odiorne  5  00 

£.  Palmer  5  00 

M.  Everett  5  00 

a  Coverlr  5  00 

lira.  C.  Codman  5  00 

O.  Sliattuck  5  00 

W.  WorUiiogton         5  00 

J.  Blelledge  5  00 

Aaron  Everett  5  00—70  00 

BraintreB,  Mf.  Levi  Wilde  5  00 

€:arli$l$j  Fa.  Rev.  SamM  &  Howe,  3  50 
JV^noftary,  Ma.  Samuel  Newman  5  00 

Jfyr/olkj  Coon.  Mra.  Sarah  Battelle       5  00 — 88  50 

INOOMJB  FROM  SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Ift  Darckultr.  one  year'a  iotereat 
Foaa,  **     "  " 

iMkropt  interett  fr.  Daa.  H.  Smith, 
by  SI  Lathrop 


60  00' 
60  00 

94  00-144  00 


BEFUNDED  BY  FORMER  BENETIOIARIEBL 


BaL  of  ao^t  loaned  flrom  No.  493 

944 

379 

43 

Part  of  am*t  loaned      418 

90 

163 

9 

317 


WlM>le  amH  loaned 


910 
168 
159 
976 
339 
399 
117 
316 
150 
393 


30  00 

750 

15  50 

11  10 

50  00 

90  00 

50  00 

70  00 

50  00 

SEIOO 

97  00 

10  00 

5  50 

30  00 

SO  00 

345  50 

50  00 

39  00 

113  50 

104  50 

41  00 


From  a  former  Beneficiary  of  a  Br. 

Society 
Whole  am^  granted.  50  00,  with  15 

yeare*  intereat,  No.  6 


40  00 

100  oo-i;e45  lo 


TEMPORARY  SCHOLARSHIPa 

Charch  In  Long  Meadow,  In  part,  by  Mr. 
£.  Bomham 


33  50 


LIFE  SUBSCRIPnONa 


Bar.  Albert  Bamea,  lat  Preabw  Chh. 

PhiUdelpfaia,  by  ladiea  of  hia 

charch 
Bar.  Aaron  R  Chorch,  CAlaia,  Me. 

by  aeveral  membera  of  hia  chh. 
B«T.  Calrin  Dnrfr,  Preab.  Charch. 

Banter,  N.  T.  br  ladiea  and 

gentlcfoen  of  hia  Soe. 
BevJwm.  A.  Balioek,  Corr.  Sec*y 

of  the  Am.  Tr.  Soc  N.  York 
Bev.  Cbarlee  Hoorer,  Philadelphia, 

by  Mra.  Margaret  Bragnard 
Rev.  Cyroa  Maaon,  New  York,  by 

Rer.  Aaabel  NeUleton 
Bar.  a  M.  Wheeloek,  Soath  Kil- 

lingly,  Con.  by  Horace  Booker, 

of  Hartford,  in  part 
Edward  Booker  Oornelina,  by  Rer. 

Bdwud  W.  Hookar,  3d  payt 


40  00 
40  00 


40  00 

40  00 

40  00 

100  00 


LEOACIEa 


Concord^  N.  H.,  T.  W.  Thompion,  in  part, 
by  S.  Fletcher 


958  73 


INCOME  FROM  FUNDS. 


Dividend  on  Bank  Stock 
Interest  on  money  loaned 


199  50 

986  94—409  44 


AUXILIARY  SOClETIEa 


BimaiRima  Couvtt. 

Fr.  Rev.  E.  W.  Dwiaht,  Richmond, 

on  account  of  Richmond  Tern. 

Scholarshio 
Calvin  Martin,  Tr.  PitUfield  Temp. 

Scholarihip,  by  Jofeph  Merrick 
Robert  M.  Barnard,  Tr.  SheflBeld 

Temp.  Scholaranip 
J.  W.  Robbina,  Tr.  Rerkahire  Aoz. 

Ed.  Soc.  of  which  16  00  is  from 

Sheffield  Fern.  Br. 
Fr.  ladiea  in  Pitufield,  by  Mrs.  Colt 
Fr.  Rev.  Chester  Dewey,  Pitufield, 

by  N.  Willia 

Essaz  Cooirrr. 
Jtndover.  fr.  a  few  iodivid.     1  50 


30  50 

17  00 

600 


94  00 
99  00 

9  50^109  00 


SO  00 

71  00 
1  00 — ^06  78 


14  00 


90  00 

10  00-^80  00 


60  00 


106 


JSndover.n,  a  rew  lodiTid. 
Miaa  a  H.  Holt,  9  39 :  from 

a  lad  V,  0  06  3  98 

Stodenta  in  the  Eng.  depart- 
ment in  Phillips'  Acad- 
emy, in  part  to  conati- 

tate  the  Preceptor.  Rev. 

S.  R.  Hall,  a  L.  M.  of 

A.  E.a  by  Sam'l  Farrar 
Fr.  the  Theo.  Seminary,  by 

8.  Farrar 
South  Parish,  fr.  a  friend 
By/iafd,  fiom  Dea.  Putnam  Parley, 

by  J.  Adama,  Tr.  of  Eases  Ox 

Aux.  E.  a 
Brad^ord^  East  Parish,  fr.  gent,  and 

ladies,  through  Natb'l  Ladd,  by 

J.  Adama,  Tr.  6  00 

Baveriy,  from  Mra.  Abigail 

Foater,  Tr.  of  Fem.  sub. 

to  OMphant  Tem.  Scho. 

by  Rev.  D.  Oliphant 
Fr.  Dea.  John  Saffbrd,  Tr. 

ofMale  sub.  to  Oliphant 

Tem.  Sch.  by  Rev.  Di  O. 
Fr.  J.  Adama,  Tr.  by  Rev. 

W.  Cogswell,  viz.  from 

Dea.  J.  Safford,  Tr.  of 

Oliphant  Temp.  Seha 
Donation  fr.  gentlemen,  by 

Doa.  BaiTord 
Do.  fr.  a  friend 
Daaoers,  fr.  J.  Adams,  Tr.  by  Rer. 

W.  Cogswell,  vis. 
Fr.  Doa.  Fitch  Pool,  Tr.  of 

Cowles  Temp.  Scho. 
Fr.  do.  donation  bv  gent 
Fr.  Misa  Anne  P.  Osborn, 

oontrib.  by  lad.  to  con- 
stitute Rer.  Oea  Cowlea 

UM.ofA.E.a  40  00 

Fr.  Miss  Osborn,  a  donatioa 

by  ladies  19  00 

Fr.  Misa  Tamiaon  Poor,  do.    91  15^938  15 
HaverhiUj  1st  Par.  fr.  I.  R.  Howe, 

by  J.  Adams,  Tr.  19  00 

Xyiia,  Graham  Soc  1st  Pariah,  by 

Rev.  O.  Rockwood  97  00 

MarilohMd,  Fem.  Ana.  Ed.  Soc  by 

Henrietu  Dana,  Tr.  60  00,  and 

a  gold  necklace  sold  for  3  50         63  50 
JVawAary,  9d  Pariah,  a  con- 
tribution rec  by  Dea. 

Josiah  Parker,  7  35 

Fr.  Fem.  Ed.  Soe.  by  Mn. 

N.  Parker,  Tr.  19  00 

Fr.  William  Chase,  by  Wil- 

UalbRand  4  50— 4D  85 

Mhmhtrffgrt^  ft.  Bamiial  Tamey        99  00 


37  50 

69  50 
9  00-163  00 


75  00 
83  00 
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WVKD9. 


[BIat, 


Salem,  fr.  a  circle  of  Fom. 

mem.  of  the  Tab.  Cb.  by 

MiM  8.  Dennis 
Fr.  a  Fern.  Circle  for  Fr.  by 

Mi»i  Ann  R.  Bray 


600 

6  50 — 13  50-687  78 


36  96 — 07  56 

S5  00 
1  00 


96  95 
7  50 — 50  75 


96  50 
650 


5  00 — 40  00 


SSOO 


FaAircLiir  Couittt. 
Btnuirdston^  fr.  Rev.  Wm.  Riddel,  to  con- 
•titute  himself  a  L.  H.  of  A.  E.  Soe.  by 
Rev.  C.  8.  Henry  40  00 

HAMPBHf  Ri  Couirrr. 
Fr.  Uwii  Strong,  Tr.  130  00 

Fr.  L.  Strong,  by  Rer.  Wm.  Cogs- 
well, Gen.  Amnt,  tix. 
BeleherUwn^  fr.  Ladies  Ed. 

Pr.  CIr.  by  Miss  Esther 

Walker,  Tr.  6  56 

Gent.  sub.  in  part  tonrards 

the  Coleman  Tem.  BcL 

by  Dea.  H.  A.  Bridgman    54  75 
Lad.  Ed.  8oe.  by  Mies  Sarah 

L.  Uwight,  Tr. 
Enfield,  fr.  A  Ivan  Smith 
Fr.  a  person  onknown 
Oeot.  sub.  in  part  for  the 

Clapp  Temp.  Schol.  by 

A.  Smith 
Lad.  Ed.  So.  by  Mrs.  Pamela 

Clapp,  Tr. 
Eaet  Hampton,  fr.  gent,  in 

put  to  constitute  Rer. 

Payson  Williston  a  L. 

M.  of  A.  E.  B.  by  Isaac 

Clapp 
Lad.  Aux.  Ed.  Soc.  by  Mrs. 

Emily  O.  Williston,  Tr. 
From  Miss  Mary  Moore,  of 

Chester,   baL  for  Lifii 

Membership 
Fr.  BamM  Williston,  in  part  to  con- 
stitute himself  a  L.  M.  of  Am. 

Ed.  Soc. 
Oranby,  West  Parish,  gent. 

sub.  in  part  to  consti- 
tute Rev.  EH  Moody  a 

L.M.ofA.E6.byIJi3a. 

Harry  W.  Oridley 
Lad.  Ed.  Soc  by  Mrs.  Lucy 

D.  Gridley 
East  Parish,  gent  sub.  in 

Sart  to  cimstKute  Rev. 
oseph  Knight  a  L.  M. 

of  A.  E.  & 
Lad.  Ed.  Soc  by  Mrs.  Sarah 

H.  Douglas 
Hatfield,  gent.  sub.  in  part, 

and  9  00  by  a  friend,  to 

const.  Rev.  Levi  Pratt 

a  L.  M.  of  A.  E.  S.  by 

Solomon  Graves 
Lad.  Ed.  So.  by  Mrs.  Sophia 

Smith,   includinff   baL 

ef  Life  Membership 
ffadiey,  gent.  sub.  in  part,  through 

Dr.  William  Porter,  by  Dudley 

Smith,  for  the  Brown  Temfb 

Scho.  first  paymeot  100  00 

JlliddUifietd,  fr.  David  Mack,  Jr.  to 

const  himself  a  I*  M.  of  Hamou 

Ed.  Soc  9P  00 

Jfifrthamjtton,  fr.  geot.  1st 

ann.  pay't  for  the  Stod- 
dard, Edwards,  Hooker, 

and   Brainerd   Tempo. 

Scho.  by  Eliphalet  Wil- 
liams, Tr.  337  90 
Fr.  the  1st  Lad.  Ed.  Soc  1st 

ann.  pay't  on  the  Spen- 
cer Tem.  Schc  by  Mis. 

Sarah  Adams  75  00  « 

Do.  da  towards  SU  annual 

payH,  by  Mrs.  Adams 
SaulhampUm,  gent  sob.  in  part,  by 

B«T.  Vinson  Gould 
(kMdarUiuL  tr.  ladies  and  not  to 

coosL  noT.  James  Taylor  a  L. 

M.ofA.S.abjNaAbUBiBiUi     43  95 


90  00 
400 


1154 
500 — 40  54 


93  00 


JI0  70 — 43  70 


93  85-436  35 


16  7S 


WUliamabMrjf  cent  sah.  la  part 
for  the  Lord  Temp.  Sebo.  by 
William  Pomio^ 

Whateljf,  i^nt.  sub.  in  part,  by  Levi 
Bush,  jr. 

MlDDLISIX. 

Jtctan,  fr.  T.  O.  a  donatioo 
Brighten,  fr.  ladies  of  the 

jSvan.  Soc.  to  constitute 

their  pastor,  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Adams,  a  L.  M.  of 

the  A.  E.  a 
Fr.  do.  as  a  donation 
CharleHemn,  Fom.  Rel.  Ch.  Soc  by 

Miss  AL   Anu   Flanders,  Tr. 

through  E.  P.  Mackintire,  Tr. 

of  M.  A.  EL  8. 
CawMridge,  fr.  Mrs.  Isabella  and 

Miss  Mary  Hancock 
Dnnetable,  by  Rev.  W.  K.  Talbot 
Lin^n,  tt,  Dea.  Farrar 
Lowell,  collection  1st  ehh. 

and  oong.  for   Lowell 

Temp.  Scho.  thro*  Dea. 

W.  Davidson,  by  E.  P. 

Mackintire,  Tr. 
Fem.  Char.  Soc  bal  of  Sd 

payH  on  ace  of  the  L. 

T.  Scho.  Mrs.  M.  Dum- 

mor,  Tr.  by  B.  P.  Maek- 

intire 
Marlboro',  fr.  J.  &  by  Rev.  &  F. 

Bueklin 
Jievton,  fr.  a  friend,  10  00;  fienj. 

Eddy,  9  00 
Reading,  South  Pariah,  A-.  a  few 

females,  by  Mrs.  M.  Reid 
Towneend,  n*.  the  gent,  appointed 

to  distribute  the  estate  of  tho 

late  BaoBuel  Stone,  of  T.  by 

Rev.  John  Todd  of  Groton 
Webum,  fr.  a  friend,  through  Rev. 

J.  Bennea,  by  E.  P.  Hackiu- 

tire  Tr. 
West  dambridge  Branch,  fir.  Miss 

Anna  Bradshaw,  Tr.  by  £.  P. 

Mackintire 

Norfolk. 

Brooklins,  the  avails  of  a 

charity  box 
A  private  donation 
Braintrea,  1st  Parish,  from 

mem.  of  Ch.  and  Soc.  to 

const,  their  pastor.  Rev. 

Lyman  Matthews,  a  h, 

M.ofA.E.a 
Donation  fr.  a  little  boy 
Dedham,  fr.  lad.  and  genL  of  the 

1st  Uh.  and  Soc  throuth  Rer. 

E.  Burgess,  by  Rev.  J.  (^maO) 

D.  a  Tr. 
Franhlin,  fr.  Caleb  FUher 

South  Massachusbtts. 

Marehfield,  fr.  Azel  Ames 

Seekonk,  fr.  lad.  of  the  Soc  of  Eer. 
James  O.  Barney,  baL  of  am't 
to  const,  him  a  K  M.  of  A.E.& 

WoRcxsTxa  SoxrrR. 

Roc  of  Henry  Mills,  Tr.  of  W.  Co. 

Ch.  Society 
Rec  of  Abij&h  Bigelow,  Tr.  paid 

him  bv  Caleb  M.  Moiso^  tIs. 
Fr.  Rev.  Levi  Packard,  to 


14  50 

33  75-1,10015 


10  00 


40  00 

10  00-.«)00 


40  00 

900 
500 
400 


90  45 


54  56— .76  00 


800 
19  00 
90  00 


950  00 


600 


550—487  50 


8  10 

5  00 — ^13  10 


40  00 

13 — 40  13 


100  00 

10  00-163  93 

10  00 


8  66 — ^16  46 


300 


const,  himself  a 

L.  M. 

oftheW.aA.£.a 

15  00 

Reuben  Prouty 

500 

Eber  Snow 

900 

Jonathan  Oroot 

100 

Daniel  Bobbs 

300 

W.  Sibley 

100 

Joel  Grout 

300 

E  Wheolock 

100 

D.  MoultoD 

100 

C.M.Mona 

10  00- 

00 


18S1.] 

Weatharw^,  firoa  MiMt  by  Hi*. 
Jonai  LioneleT,  for  Mit.  Ann 
Maria  PhilTifM,  40  00  of  which 
it  to  conit.  Rar.  Levi  Lanlitoo 
aIi.M.orA.£.a 

WomcxsTim  North. 

jatk0lj  fr.  individoala,  by  J.  EliiDf. 

wood,  Tr.  of  W.  N.  A.  K.  8. 
Sam,  fr.  mala  and  female  mem.  of 

Evan.  Coof .  Ch.  to  const.  Rev. 

John  Storri  a  L.  M.  of  A.  £.  S. 

br  Anton  Batat 
Bsrlin,  fr.  Lad.  lSd.8oe.bj  Miat 

Mary  Fay,  Tr. 
9HUkburgt  fr.  Fem.  Pr.  Boo. 

by  Miaa  Fidelia  Eaton, 

8ee»ry  8  85 

Fr.  a  friend,  in  memory  of  a 

departed  daof  bter,  5th 

annual  pay't,  by  Rev. 

R.  A.  Putnam  1 

Sukkardttany  fr.  indiTidaak,  by  J. 

Elltnf  wood,  Tr. 
ZtttmhuUr^  fV.  Fem.  Ed.  Soc  and 

frienda,  by  Miaa  Soaan  Lincoln 
Jftw  BraiiUrea,  fr.  ladiaa  and  gent. 

by  J.  Ellioffwood,  Tr. 
Temitttmiy  fr.  Lad.  Ed.  Society,  by 

Bamuet  Lee 
Wiuekeud^n^  fr.  individoali,  by  J. 

Ellingwood,  Tr. 

Whole  am*t  noeivad  §at  preMat  aaa 


FUNDS. 
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85  50—110  50 


8  75 


40  00 
700 


86 


100 
19  00 
MOO 

667 

5  00-137  67 


•9,756  48 


PRINCIPAL  OF  SCHOLARSUIPa 

Vwigkt^  fr.  Mrs.  W.  A.  Jenkina.Tr. 

of  lubacribera  113  17 

ZMhropf  fr.  Dea.  Horace  Smith,  by 

Samoel  Latfarop  909  00 

SjfnufjUULt  from  gent,  tub- 

aeribera.  by  J.  Hunt  83  74 

Fr.  Miai  E.  R  Whitney,  T^. 

offamale  toh.  36  00-119  74--441  91 


MAINE  BRANCH. 

jflftoaf,  ft.  Mra.  Soaan  Cummingt,  donation       9  00 

BtMgvr^  tr.  ladiet  in  Rev.  Mr.  ranroy^a  So- 
ciety, to  eonat.  Mn.  Pomror  a  L.  M.  90  00 

XAmtoln  0».,  fr.  Rev.  Daniel  iundriek,  TV. 

ofthe  Aaz.  Ed.Soe.  96  00 

Ppriland^  fr.  Samoel  Fetaenden.  Bm.  by  tha 
hand  of  Mr.  Charlea  Bkncnardl  1y.  of 
the  Cumberland  Co.  Aaz.  B.  &  doaa.  It  00 

Fr.  Meaara.  Marks,  by  the  hand  of  Mia.  & 

Smith  9  00 

PatauduiJuag^  fn  two  bo^,  aooa  of  Rev.  OL 

Lawton,  avails  of  tlieir  labor  1  00 

ITafCAroafc,  from  1st  church,  by  the  hand  of 
Mr.  Charlea  Blaaohard,  Tr.  of  the  Cam- 
berland  Oo.  Auz.  E.  8.  15  00  of  which 
to  const.  Rev.  H.  C.  lewett  a  L.  M  M  76 

Refunded— part  of  appropriatioo  to  a  btDO* 

Hciary  deceaaed  9  34 

•97  10 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  BRANCH. 

Baiky  fr.  Ira  Gaodall,  Eaq.  ibr  a  Temp.  Bchoh 

forthesQMortof  AnaooLbUobatt  75  00 

ApMMMM,  Lad.  Oleaiiinc  Societv, 

E.  Parish,  by  M.  Cmenough, 

flae*y  and  Tr. 
Oontribated  in   Rev.  Dr.  Wood*a 

ftr.  for  benefieiariaa  hi  Dart- 

noothCollaM 
BritULtt,  1st  (Evta.)  CfcureKeontribotion 

at  Moo.  Con. 
Dastarfea,  Aoz.  Ed.  Boo.  by  David  AIox- 


94B 


19  91 — 89  39 


300 


(starfea,  Ai 
aader,  Tr. 
Exeter,  in  part  to  eonat.  Rev.  John 
Smith,  of  B.  a  L.  M.  ofthe  A. 
B.  &  by  Ear.  Jna  K.  Yooof         95  60 


750 


Balance  for  this  purpose  from  ladiea 

and  cent,  of  Exeter  15  00—40  00 

Pfjrmoiaa,  received  to  const.  Rev.  Oeorce 

Puncbard  a  L.  M.  of  A.  E.  Soc.  by  Mr. 

Wm.  Green  40  00 

Roxburft  rec  fr.  Mrs.  Silence  GrifBn,  of  R.         5  00 


$199  89 


CONNECTICUT  BRANCa 

Askforij  contribution  in  Eaatford  Society, 

by  Allen  Bosworth 
DamMrv,  donation  from  Seth  Seelye 
Dividend,  on  90  Shares,  Phomix  Banic  Stock 
Ea§t  Hartford,  fr.  ladies,  to  const,  the  Itev. 

Asa  Mead  a  L.  M.  of  the  A.  E.  a  by  O. 

Pitkin 
East  fVind»or,  donation  fr.  M.  Baocroll,  by 

Dr.  Hawea 
Fr.  sundry  gentlemon,  by  Samuel  Bancroft 

Fr.      «     »<J*««u      "        "  " 

Potwine  Pariah  Temji.  Seho^  in  part,  by  E. 

Bockland 
EmtlbwTft  in  part  to  const,  the  Rev.  Bfr. 

Allen  a  L.  Bl  ofthe  Conn.  Branch 
£a$t  Stajbrd,  fr.  sundry  ladiea,  by  Mn.  T. 

Grant 
JSTaiyerd,  donation  fr.  a  female,  self-denial 

in  one  article  of  dresa 
Donation  fr.  a  female,  petty  saving  dnriog 

the  last  six  months 
Do.  fr.  a  friend  to  the  cauae;  by  Rev.  W.  W. 

Turner 
Do.  fr.  Doct  Kassam,  by  Rev.  E.  Gomalina 
Da  fr.  Sarah  Ann  Terry 
Do.  fr.  Marv  H.  Terry 
Do.  fr.  I^uisa  Terry 
Do.  fr.  Eliphalet  Terry,  Jr. 
Da  fr.  Lydia  C.  Terij 
XfStemea,  bequest  of  Miss  Mary  Williams, 

deceaaed,  bv  S.  Williams,  adm^r 
jmddlUown,  a  New  Year's  offering  from  A. 
Jforih  Canaan,  donation  fr.  a  female  friend, 

by  Orrin  Freeman 
A*erwicA,  First  Society,  fr.  the  Fem.  Aoz. 

Ed.  80a  bv  L.  a  Spaulding,  SecV 
South  GsmvoU,  from  the  Female  Mciety, 

by  Electa  6ood;rear,  Sec'y 
Fr.  a  rem.  Society  m  a  small  neighborhood, 

by  S.  Swifl,  Ao'y  and  Tr. 
Donation  fr.  Sarah  Swifl 
Do.  fr.  Betsey  Howe 
Wutorbmrf,  a  New  Year's  dona,  by  abatain- 

ing  from  use  of  tobacco,  by  S.B.  Miner 
ffhrren,  donation  fr.  sundry  individuals,  by 

Rev.  Bart  Talcott 
Windham  Ca  Ed.  Society,  Auz.  to  Conn. 

Branch,  by  GL  Farton,  Tr. 
Sami-annual  tntereat  on  a  Note 
Interest  from  Temporary  Loan 
One  year's  interest  on  a  Bond 
Interest  in  full  on  a  Bond 


18  00 
10  00 
60  00 


40  00 

1  00 
400 
765 

19  00 

763 

400 

633 

900 

50  00 
10  00 
300 
900 
900 
900 
100 

50  00 
10  00 

800 

6100 

700 

1  00 

500 

50 

100 

80  10 

45  00 

90  00 

400 

3  00 

6187 


For  permanmU  Fund, 

First  Society  in  Norwich  Seha  in 

part,  by  Henry  StroM 
Hawu  Sell,  in  part,  by  Miss  Chester 
Harford  Young  Moi^t  Sch.  in  part, 

by  R.  Bigelow 
JXmry  fttlliaaa  Soha  in  part,  by 

Tima  SUliman 
TaU  ColUgo  Seha  in  part,  by  PioC 

Fitch 

Clothing. 

JVbr<A  Ceaooii,  a  bmidle  <^  clothing  from  a 

female  friend,  valued  at 
Somth  Cornwall,  a  bundle  of  clothing  fr.  the 

Female  Society,  by  Electa  Goodyear, 

valued  at 
A  bundle  of  clothing  fr.  a  Psmale  Society 

in  a  small  neighborhood,  by  Sarah  8wUt| 

Sec'y  and  Tr.  vAload  at 


fG04  06 


95  00 
80  00 

130  75 

100  00 

100-876  75 


300 

950 

5  17 
$17  67 
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FRESBTTERIAN  BRANCH. 

Jtllen  Se.  Church  Scbo.  rec.  fr.  Mr.  Terry 
Brick  Church  8cbo.  recM  fr.  Mri. 

Taee  W.  Paiton 
Rec^d  of  F.  Howo,  Treasurer,  vie 

From  8.  Holmei 

W.  Whitlock 

M.  Allen 

S.  Knapp 

J.  Adaroi 

B.  D.  Forett 

8.  Brown 

£.  B.  Gould 

G.  P.  Shipman 

A.  Fiiher,  donation  for 
1831 

F.  M.  Fortes 

&  Waney 

Rev.  Or.  Spring 

J.C.  Halsey 

D.  Lord,  jr. 

E.  Goodwin 
Samuel  Oowdrv 

From  Frarmeni  Society,  by  Min 
Morrill,  Tr. 


FtJNDp. 


[May. 


500 


90  00 


75  00 
37  50 
100  00 
50  00 
SO  00 
10  00 

5  00-997  50 
75  00 
37  50 

S5  00 

SOO 

500 
75  00 
75  00 
10  00 
75  00 
10  00—389  50 


B^iford,  fr.  William  Jay,  Em. 
Bowtry  Church,  by  D.  M*Artbv 


50  00-757  00 
30  00 


inr,  Tr. 

Dr:  Woodbridgo 

P.  Peril 

John  P.  Haven 

A.  C.  Bricbam 

IX  Weed 

Lb  Brewiter 

Several  individnali 
Bleecker  SL  Churchy  from  Joseph  Brewster, 

his  own  subscription 
Ctdar  8L  Church  Scholarship 

R.  L.  Nevins 

J.  W.  Leavitt 

H.  Young 

D.  Godwin 

R.  Leavitt 

C  St.  John 

C.  A.  Marvin 

J.Wrijjht,jr. 

C.  Squire 

S.  Brown 

J.  Leavitt 

Heman  Averill 
Chester,  William  W.  his  own  snbseription 
Clark,  Charles  a  donation 
CJkazy,  N.  Y.  fr.  Mrs.  Ann  Hovell 
Dodd,  Z.  B.  a  donation 
Female  friend  at  the  Sooth 
Friend,  by  the  Sec'v 
Free  Pre»b.  Church  Mitnonarif  Soetsty,  on 

account  of  three  Scholarships 
Marriskurg  Churchy  Ftonn.  baL  of  9d  year, 

two  Scholarships 
Ballock,  Gerard,  N.  Y. 
Jackson,  William  W.  donation 
Laighl  SL  Churchy  of  C.  Baker,  Tr.  viz. 
1l  Holbrook  &  R.  Cnrtis  75  00 

C.  Baker 


10  00 
75  00 
10  00 
37  50 
10  00 
50  00 
93  00—915  50 

150  00 

75  00 
75  00 
75  00 
150  00 
75  00 
95  00 
15  00 
90  00 
40  00 
75  00 
95  00 

90  00-670  00 

995  00 

15  00 

4  00 

500 

10  00 

1  00 

75  00 

90  00 

75  00 

300 


75  00 
37  50 
37  50 
37  50 
375  00 
37  50— GTS  00 
10  00 


E.  Wainwright 

a  Hyde 

E.Lord 

A.  Tappan 

Francos  Tappan 

J.  Baker, 

T.  S  Nelson 

W.  A.  Booth 

Beriah  Palmer 

Ladies  of  L.  a  Ch. 

Fr.  Lad.  Asso.  by  L.  &  Darling, 
Treas. 
JWwark,  N.  J.  Scbol.  of  Mrs.  Burnett 
M)fw  mndtor^  Presb.  Church,  by  Rev.  T.  H. 

Thomas 
JitnnHle  Ch.  Pa.  by  Wm.  Graydon 

Received 
Nettleton,  Rev.  A.  a  donation 
Philadelphia,  of  Thomas  Elms,  by 

O.  W.  M'Lellan  995  00 

Rec'd  of  G.  W.  M'Lelkn,  Agt     175  00 

Po^  do.  do.       96  95 


95  00 

90  00 

10  00 

100  00 

150  00—990  00 
500 

450 
90  00 

85  00—105  00 
90  00 


Fr.  Catherine  Jenkins,  to  const. 
R.  Jenkins  a  L.  M.  30  00-^536  95 

Pearl  SL  Ch.  tr.  lad.  by  Miss  Jane  Bleecker      75  00 


Payson,  Mrs.  a  widow^s  mite 
Rutgere  SL  Ch  Sch.  of  Gains  Fenn 
RecM  by  J.  B.  Brinsmade,  viz. 


95  00 


10  00 


Fr.  H.  Remsen 
&  n.  Wheeler 
J.  Vaoderbilt 
E.  Benedict 
W.  WoodhuU 
J.  Conger 
E.  Piatt 
J.  Hone 
J.  Bremner 
L.  Meade 
L.  Hallock 
E.  Houton 


16  00 
95  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
15  00 

5  00 

500 

500 
10  00 

5  00—195  00 


i 


Rec*d  f  r.  ladies  of  said  Church     130  75 

Fr.  male  teachers,  by  EL  Meade, 
Treas.  100  00 

Fr.  a  widow  lady,  by  G.  Fonn         5  00—385  75 
Union  Church,  on  aooount  of  two  Scha  by 

S.  Stiles,  Tr.  100  00 

Wilbur,  Marcus  37  50 

fVeetern  Ed.  8oe.  fr.  J.  S.  Seymour     450  00 

Do.       do.         660  00-1,11000 
A  thank  offering,  donor  unknown  1  67 

•5,638  17 


INDIANA  EDUCATION  SOCIETY. 


Rev.  Franklin  Y.  Vail,  to  const. 

himself  a  L.  M. 
Rev.  John  F.  Crow,  to  const,  him- 
self a  L.Af. 
Rev.  Leander  Cobb,  by  ladies  of 

Charlestown,  to  const  him  a 

L.M. 
Rev.  Benj.  C  Cressey^  by  ladies  of 

Salem  congregation,  to  const. 

him  a  L.  M. 
Rev.  T.  H.  Brown,  to  const,  himself 

aL.M. 
Mr.  Williamson  Dunn,  to  conatitote 

himself  a  L.M. 


10  00 
10  00 

10  00 

10  00 
10  00 
10  00 — 60  00 


ANNUAL  BUBSCRIPTIONa 


Mrs.  Mary  Dunn 

Mrs.  Eattmr  Crow 

John  H.  Dunn 

B.  Cressey,  jr. 

Jeremiah  Sullivan 

Rev.  James  Crawford 

Rev.  Martin  M.  Post 

Rev.  Jeremiah  Hill 

Robert  Simpson 

Samuel  C.  Dunn 

Mary  A.  Crow 

Eliza  Jane  Crow 
RecM  from  Rev.  H.  Little,  Agent  of 

the  A.  E.  S.  collected  by  nim 
From  da  collected  from  Gent.  Soc. 

Madbon,  Indiana 


600 
5  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
100 
100 

50 

50 

50 

50 — 18  00 

99  00 

91  00—190  00 


Parent  Society* 
Maine  Branch 
N.  Hampshire  da 
Connecticut 
Presbyterian 
Indiana 


SUMMARY. 

Present 

use. 

7,958  48 

07  10 

193  80 

604  08 

&639  17 

198  00 


Seha, 
Fund, 
441  01 


976  75 


$196  00 


WhoU 
omH. 

7,700  39 

07  10 

199  89 

880  83 

6,639  17 
198  00 


$13,089  79    $718  66  $14,701  38 
*9,500  reoeivvd  from  Presbyterian  Branch. 

ffy  The  Danationt  ^  Clothing,  received  bu  tha 
Parent  Soeietf  during  the  last  putrttr^  will  ba 
fuknotBledged  in  omr  next  immHr, 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Through  the  goodness  of  God,  we  are  enabled  to  bring  the 
Fourth  Volume  of  our  work  to  a  close.  While  we  feel  grateful  to 
Him  for  the  success  with  which  our  humble  efforts  haye  been  attended, 
we  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our  thanks  to  those  gentlemen 
who  hare  essentially  aided  us,  by  contributing  articles  for  our  pages, 
or  by  extending  the  circulation  of  the  work« 

We  now  enter  upon  our  fifth  volume  with  the  expectation  of  ren- 
dering the  publication  still  more  worthy  of  patronage.  We  have  made 
but  a  slight  approximation  to  the  idea,  which  we  have  in  our  minds, 
of  the  perfection  to  which  such  a  work  may  be  carried.  The  two 
great  objects  which  we  have  had  in  view  have  lost  nothing  of  their  mag- 
nitude. One  of  these  is  the  Record  of  Facts.  We  consider  it  to 
be  of  great  importance  that  one  publication  should  be  a  repository  of 
£uch  things  as  are  worth  recording,  and  transmitting  for  the  benefit  of 
future  times.  No  other  periodical  in  the  Christian  world  is  devoted 
to  this  object.  Six  or  eight  volumes — should  the  work  be  continued 
no  longer— K>f  well  arranged  and  condensed  facts  on  Education,  Lite- 
rary Institutions,  Population  and  Resources  of  the  United  States  and 
of  other  Christian  countries,  State  of  the  Religious  Denominations, 
Condition  of  the  heathen  world,  and  a  History  of  the  various  efforts  for 
the  universal  diffiision  of  Christianity,  will  be  of  inestimable  value  at 
the  distance  of  centuries.  Accurate  and  faithful  recorders  and  chro- 
nologists  are  the  benefactors  of  mankind.  Polybius  among  the 
Crreeks,  Tacitus  among  the  Romans,  Sharon  Turner  among  the  bis- 


iv  ADVERTISEMENT. 

torians  of  England,  Thomas  Prince,  Abiel  Holmes  and  Hezekiah 
Niles  among  American  authors,  will  always  be  remembered  with  re- 
spect and  gratitude. 

The  other  object,  which  we  also  esteem  to  be  of  primary  impor- 
tance, is  the  DISCUSSION  of  principles,  or  the  examination  of  certain 
topics  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  our  efforts  for  meliorating  the 
condition  of  the  human  race,  and  in  which  aU  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians are  alike  interested*  So  far  as  it  is  in  his  power,  the  editor  in- 
tends that  the  Register  shall  be  a  work  for  Christian  America,  and  for 
the  Christian  world,  bounded  by  no  sect,  nor  river,  nor  territorial  limit. 
Its  results  he  would  estimate,  not  by  the  accessions,  which  it  brings  to 
a  denomination,  but  by  the  substantial  benefits  which  it  confers  on  hu- 
man kind,  and  by  the  honors,  which  it  gathers  around  the  common 
Redeemer  of  our  race.  This  high  ground  he  may  take  without  pre-* 
sumption,  considering  the  character  and  ability  of  those  who  have 
contributed,  and  who  will  continue  to  contribute  to  the  pages  of  the 
publication.  Those  subjects  which  pertain  to  die  Christian  ministry, 
will  receive  s^)ecial  attention.  The  union  of  literature  and  science, 
with  elevated  moral  principle,  will  be  always  kept  in  view,  in  every 
discussion,  and  in  the  notices  of  all  new  publications. 
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Army,  British 88 

Assembly,  General  proceedings  Board 
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Associate  Presbyterians,    .                .  226 

Attainments,  eminent  ministerial  .  184 
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August,  1830,  events  of     ...  66 

Baccalaureate  Addreas,  by  President 

Lindsley, 882 

Bank  of  England,       ....  88 

Baxter  Richard,  character  of     •        *  1 
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Bennett  George,  Journal  noticed       .  281 
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Birmingham,  England,  manufactures, 

Bolivar, 60 
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41 
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69 

21 

40 
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Book  of  the  priesthood,  noticed . 
Books  that  wilt  be  perpetuated  . 
Bouton*s  century  sermon,  noticed 
Brainerd  David,  labors  of 
Brougham,  labors  of  . 
Brrgham,  E.  life  described 
British  ministry,  organization  of 
British  Empire,  view  of    . 
BriUsh  West  Indies,  .... 
Bruen  Matthias,  memoirs  of  noticed  . 
Brussels,  insurrection  at  noticed 
Burton,  Asa  D.  D 

Canada  described,      .... 

Canals  in  Great  Britain,     • 
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RICHARD  BAXTER. 

The  Dame  of  Richard  Baxter  is 
associated,  in  the  minds  of  most  Ame- 
rican Christians,  with  the  "  Saints* 
Everlasting  Rest,"  the  "  Call  to  the 
Unconverted,"  the  "  Converse  with 
God  in  Solitude,"  the  **  Dying 
Thoughts,"  and  the  "  Reformed  Pas- 
tor." His  character  has  been  in- 
ferred from  these  works,  rather  than 
actually  known  from  biography ;  and 
it  has  doubtless  been  the  wish  of 
many,  to  know  something  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  man  whose  contempla- 
tions were  so  spiritual  and  heavenly, 
whose  powers  of  appeal  to  the  unre- 
newed heart  were  so  masterly,  and 
whose  views  of  the  manner  of  "  ful- 
filling the  ministry  "  were  so  elevated 
and  enlarged.  The  memoir  of  his 
"  Life  and  Times "  has  doubtless 
gratified  these  wishes  to  some  ex- 
tent; and  it  has  placed  before  the 
Christian  world  a  valuable  fund  of 
instruction  respecting  a  good  man, 
living  in  ''  a  time  which  tried  men's 
souls." 

Here  we  offer  a  remark  on  the  im- 
portance of  transferring  the  influence 
of  good  men  from  past  ages  to  our 
own,  by  a  new  biography.  To  recall 
such  a  man  as  Baxter  before  the 
Christian  world,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
century,  is  not  less  useful  than  to  pre- 
sent a  new  subject  of  biography.  To 
know  how  good  men  lived,  labored, 
suffered,  and  prospered  in  "  the  work 
of  Christ,"  in  ages  past,  while  it  ac- 
quaints   us    with    former  works  of 
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''that  one  and  the  self-same  Spirit" 
now  blessing  souls  with  renewal  unto 
life  eternal,  also  brings  salutary  re- 
proof to  that  pride  of  generation 
which  inclines  to  say,  **  We  are  wiser 
and  better  than  the  men  of  former 
ages ;"  shows  us  to  be  behind  them 
in  some  of  the  attainments  of  the 
Christian  life,  and  should  excite  to 
greater  energy  in  the  service  of  the 
I^rd  Jesus.  Moreover,  it  acquaints 
us  with  the  circumstances  under 
which  Christian  ministers  in  other 
times,  have  been  formed  for  high  ser- 
vices, and  with  the  afflictions  which 
purified  and  brightened  them  ;  helps 
us  better  to  understand  that  counsel, 
"  think  it  not  strange  concerning  the 
fiery  trials  which  try  you,  as  though 
some  strange  thing  had  happened 
unto  you ;"  shows  us  that  we  know, 
in  these  days,  comparatively  little 
what  it  is  to  "  suffer  for  the  name  of 
Jesus,"  to  "  resist  unto  blood,"  striv- 
ing against  "  principalities  and  pow- 
ers ;"  it  also  continues  unbroken,  the 
chain  of  Christian  biography  and  in- 
fluence, from  the  days  of  our  Lord 
and  his  apostles,  showing  that  Chris- 
tian character,  like  its  author,  is 
"  the  same  yesterday,  today,  and 
forever."  That  taste  for  antiquity  is 
well  directed,  which  thus  employs 
itself  in  causing  some  of  the  good 
men  of  former  times,  **  though  dead, 
to  sjMjak"  again;  and  to  live,  once 
more,  for  the  good  of  the  Christian 
world. 

The  expectation   of  being  intro- 
duced into  Baxter's  doset,  and  to  an 
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acquaintaDce  with  his  private  habits 
and  experience,  as  a  Christian,  has 
not  probably  been  answered  fully  in 
the  recent  work  by  Mr.  Orme.  After 
having  been  humbled,  quickened,  and 
feasted,  in  perusing  the  diaries  of 
Brainerd,  Marty  n,  and  Pay  son,  it 
was  quite  natural  to  wish  the  same 
gratification  in  a  memoir  of  Baxter. 
Instead  of  this,  to  be  introduced  to 
him,  not  in  his  closet,  but  in  the 
camp ;  not  among  the  scenes  of  the 
pastor's  life,  but  in  the  field  of  con- 
troversy, "  contending  earnestly  for 
the  faith  ;"  at  one  time  in  the  hall  of 
the  stormy  council ;  at  another  in 
the  court  room ;  at  another  in  the 
prison,  has  been  perhaps  a  disap- 
pointment to  some.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  the  purposes 
of  the  "  Head  of  the  Church,"  re- 
specting his  kingdom  in  the  world, 
do  not  permit  that  all  his  ministers 
should  live  in  like  circumstances  of 
personal  and  parochial  retirement 
and  quietness,  that  they  may  prepare 
and  leave  behind  them  rich  journals 
of  their  pilgrimage,  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  those  who  come  after.  Not 
alone  is  it  needful  for  us  to  know 
how  they  fed  in  secret  upon  the  bread 
of  heaven,  and  "  drew  water  out  of 
the  wells  of  salvation."  How  they 
labored  in  the  "  harvest  of  the  earth," 
how  they  wielded  the  "  sword  of  the 
Spirit "  upon  the  "  high  places  of 
the  field  ;'*  how  they  stood  the  trials 
of  *'  the  days  of  rebuke  and  blas- 
phemy;" how  they  laid,  *'  in  troublous 
times,"  the  '*  foundations  of  many 
generations ; "  prepared  the  way  for 
our  enjoyment  of  the  precious  privi- 
leges of  these  days ;  these  are  matters 
of  important  interest.  Other  objects 
of  the  divine  mind  likewise,  in  the 
lives  of  his  servants,  doubtless  are,  to 
show,  that  grace  is  not  given  to  be 
simply  as  the  sunshine,  in  which  to 
take  comfort  and  rejoice ;  but  that 
by  its  light  and  influences  there  may 
be  much  done,  for  the  glory  of  Christ 
and  the  good  of  men  :  to  show  that 
grace  fits  for  more  than  one  sphere 
of  movement  and  influence;    that  I 


the  religion  which  thrives  in  the 
closet,  accomplishes  most  for  God  out 
of  it,  and  in  the  perishing  world ;  and 
that  the  Christian,  asking  ^*  Lord, 
what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?" 
should  hold  himself  ready  to  enter 
any  field  of  labor — perhaps  one  of 
which  he  had  never  thought,  and 
which,  one  loving  Christian  retire- 
ment and  quietness,  would  never 
have  chosen ;  and  to  try  the  experi- 
ments of  Christian  influence  in  a 
situation  where  it  had  been  thought 
a  Christian  could  not  live  and  prosper. 

The  limits  of  this  paper  will  per- 
mit little  more  than  an  outline  of  the 
character  of  Baxter,  and  the  sugges-. 
tion  of  some  practical  topics   illus- 
trated in  his  public  life. 

The  early  life  of  Baxter  shows 
him  a  **  plant  of  righteousness  "  in  a 
very  unfi'iendly  soil,  as  to  the  ministry 
under  which  he  lived ;  and  yet, 
**  growing  in  grace,"  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  magnifies  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  proves  what  can  be 
done  by  one  who  is  **  strong  in  the 
grace  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  The 
conversion  of  his  father  from  a 
course  of  profligacy,  to  form  the 
young  mind  of  his  son  for  Christ/  was 
one  of  those  events,  on  which — though 
not  more  remarkable  than  many  other 
occasions — we  look  with  interest,  as 
the  first  link  in  a  chain  of  events, 
taking  hold  on  the  salvation  of  mul- 
titudes, and  the  glory  of  God.  In 
his  education,  Baxter  was  what  we 
call  a  self-made  man.  His  habits  as 
a  Christian,  doubtless  derived  no 
small  portion  of  their  energy  from 
this  circumstance.  His  early  experi- 
ence as  a  Christian  was  marked  with 
much  of  doubt  and  perplexity  re- 
specting his  spiritual  state.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  his  was  one  of  those  cases, 
in  which  the  enjoyment  of  religion 
is  abridged  by  the  infirmities  of  the 
body.  This  circumstance,  however, 
in  connection  with  his  living  with 
"  one  foot  in  the  grave,'*  made  his 
manner  of  life  and  preaching  to  be 
of  that  serious,  tender-spirited  and 
earnest  character,  which  best  enforces 
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truth,  and  does  most,  by  the  divine 
blessing,  to  win  dying  men  to  holi- 
ness of  life. 

In  contemplating  his  numerous  and 
interesting  traits,  the  following  are 
among  the  most  prominent : — his 
transparency  and  simplicity  of  char- 
acter ;  his  large  acquaintance  with 
the  heart,  both  as  unrenewed  and  as 
under  the  influence  of  divine  grace ; 
his  exemplary  humility,  united  with 
great  talents ;  his  love  of  his  work, 
as  a  minister  ;  his  high  valuation  of 
time  and  close  occupation  of  it ;  his 
conscientious  and  efficient  turning  of 
a  little  health  and  strength  to  great 
account, — for  with  the  constant  pres- 
sure of  disease  and  languor,  he  ac- 
complished more  than  many  m«n 
who  never  know  what  sickness  is ; — 
his  undauntedness  by  difficulties  in 
the  characters  of  those  among  whom 
he  ministered ;  his  habits  of  close 
and  diligent  watchfulness  for  the 
spiritual  safety  and  prosperity  of  souls; 
his  special  interest  in  the  young, 
while  abundant  in  his  labors  for  the 
families  of  his  congregation,  as  such  ; 
his  prayerfulness  for  his  people  ;  his 
jealousy  of  whatever  in  himself  might 
hinder  the  efficacy  of  his  labors  ;  his 
prudence  and  decision,  in  maintain- 
ing the  discipline  of  Christ's  house  ; 
his  **  great  plainness  of  speech ;"  his 
thorough  consistency  of  character ; 
his  wise  and  tender  counsels  to  those 
who  sought  his  advice  in  matters  of 
conscience  or  spiritual  difficulty ;  his 
Christian  temper  under  trials ;  his 
tenderness  of  spirit  respecting  the 
danger  and  necessities  of  dying  sin- 
ners; his  exalted  views  of  Christ; 
his  clear  conceptions  of  the  spirituality 
and  holiness  of  the  divine  law ;  his 
low  estimate  of  things  earthly,  and 
his  great  heavenly-roind^dncss ;  his 
close  study  of  his  own  character,  and 
the  candor  and  readiness  with  which 
he  acknowledged  errors  in  judgment 
or  practice ;  his  steady  devoted  ness 
to  his  Lord  and  Redeemer ; — in  short, 
a  strength  and  activity  of  all  the 
graces  of  the  Christian  character, 
well  fitted  to  assist  our  conceptions  of 


what  is  *'  pure  and  nndefiled  religion 
before  God  and  the  Father/'  We 
might  add  on  his  character  as  a 
preacher,  his  peculiar  tact  in  the  dis- 
cernment  and  description  of  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  unconverted  character, 
in  different  classes  of  men  ;  his  sim- 
plicity, point,  solemnity,  ardor,  ten- 
derness, wisdom  ;  the  fullness  of  his 
discourses  with  sound  scriptural  truth, 
and  their  careful  adaptation  to  the 
capacities  of  his  hearers ;  his  freedom 
from  ambition  respecting  the  station 
he  should  occupy,  and  his  preference 
of  a  retired  and  humble  sphere  of 
usefulness;  his  powerful  influence 
on  other  ministers  and  private  Chris- 
tians, for  the  production  of  pious  ac- 
tivity ;  his  exemplary  patience  under 
the  trials  to  which  he  was  subjected 
by  his  faithfulness ;  his  delight  in 
calling  sinners  to  repentance ;  his 
studyof  the  various  hindrances  in  the 
Christian  life,  of  Christian  infirmities, 
and  of  the  great  subject  of  conver- 
sion, as  to  its  means,  operations,  and 
evidences,  qualifying  him  to  be  a 
successful  guide  in  the  way  of  holi- 
ness. He  had  the  kind  of  popularity, 
and  the  measure  of  it  too,  which  God 
usually  gives  to  men  of  such  a  char- 
acter ;  not  that  which  testifies  itself 
in  showy  and  noisy  admiration,  but 
that  which  is  evidenced  by  the  fer- 
vent attachment  .of  Christian  people, 
and  by  the  extensive  success  of  his 
preaching  on  multitudes  of  those  who 
attended  upon  his  ministry.  The 
private  Christian  and  the  minister, 
who  would  find  something  to  stimu- 
late them  to  increased  activity  in  the 
divine  life,  and  in  the  work  of  Christ, 
cannot  fail  to  derive  benefit  from 
studying  the  character  of  Baxter. 

We  may  add  to  these  interesting 
traits  of  character,  his  ardent  and  un- 
tiring devotion  to  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tian charity  and  union, — as  a  peace- 
maker eminent,  and  therein  proving 
himself  a  child  of  God  ;  his  prospec- 
tive benevolence,  also;  for  in  his 
mind  were  the  germs  of  some  of  those 
great  plans  of  Christian  benevolence 
which  are  in  operation  at  the  present 
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day  ;  particularly  those  of  furnishing 
the  Bible  to  the  destitute,  of  educat- 
ing pious  young  men  for  the  minis- 
try, and  of  missions  among  the  In- 
dian tribes. 

We  have  thus  given  an  imperfect 
miniature  of  this  excellent  man. 
Those  who  would  see  the  full  length 
portrait,  in  its  just  proportions,  and 
something  in  the  impressive  dignity 
which  belonged  to  the  original,  will  do 
well  to  study  it  as  exhibited  in  the 
volumes  of  Mr.  Orme.  The  details 
of  an  extended  and  particular  biog- 
raphy alone,  indeed,  can  give  any 
just  conceptions  of  the  entire  charac- 
ter of  one  of  these  **  men  of  God," — 
this  class  of  veterans,  who  have  so 
valiantly  fought  and  conquered  under 
the  banners  of  ''  the  captain  of  our 
salvation." 

The  inquiries  are  interesting  and 
important, — "  What  should  the  min- 
ister be,  in  the  situation  in  which  he 
comes  in  contact  with  influential  or 
public  men,  perhaps  great  men  ? 
What  as  a  Christian  citizen  and 
patriot  concerned  in  the  moral  and 
religious  interests  of  his  country? 
What  as  a  controversialist  and  de- 
fender of  the  faith  ?  and,  if  by  talents 
qualified  for  it,  and  by  providential  cir- 
cumstances called  to  it, — What  as  an 
author  and  writer  of  books  V^  Baxter 
was  placed  by  divine  providence,  at 
different  periods  of  his  life,  in  situa- 
tions to  furnish,  by  his  practice,  an- 
swers to  these  inquiries,  to  some  extent. 

He  was  an  eminent  instance  of  a 
Christian,  carrying  into  public  life 
the  humility,  devoutness,  decision, 
and  energy  of  character,  which  ap- 
pear in  the  more  retired  life  of  others. 
Gentlemen  of  the  sword  and  of  the 
parliament,  Cromwell,  and  Charles, 
nobility,  gentry,  bishops,  clergy,  pri- 
vate citizens,  learned  men  and  igno- 
rant, rich  men  and  poor,  were  all  one 
to  him  where  were  concerned  matters 
of  duty  and  responsibility  to  God. 
Whatever  called  by  duty  to  say,  in 
his  intercourse  with  these,  he  said 
with    becoming    courtesy,   and    yet 


with  dignity  and  fearlessness.  What- 
ever called  by  duty  to  do — as  answer- 
able to  Him  who  has  said,  *'  call  no 
man  master  upon  earth," — he  did  it ; 
no  matter  whether  it  was  to  be  done 
in  the  presence  of  the  king,  or  in  his 
own  pulpit,  or  seated  in  his  study 
with  a  private  individual.  As  a  Chris- 
tian patriot  and  citizen,  to  describe 
him  in  one  sentence,  we  should  call 
him  the  Jeremiah  of  the  British  na- 
tion. His  principle  of  action  seems 
to  have  been  contained  in  that  divine 
direction,  "  And  seek  the  peace  of 
the  city  whither  I  have  caused  you 
to  be  carried  away  captives,  and  pray 
unto  the  Lord  for  it ;  for  in  the  peace 
thereof  shall  ye  have  peace."  As  a 
defender  of  the  faith,  he  is  presented 
before  us  as  possessing  a  fervent  love 
for  divine  truth  ;  a  keen  discernment 
of  errors,  however  substantially  pre- 
sented ;  a  lively  sensibility  to  attacks 
made  upon  any  fundamental  article 
of  the  Christian  faith ;  and  prompti« 
tude,  courage,  diligence,  and  faith* 
fulness,  in  commencing  and  carrying 
on  the  contest  for  the  faith.  Not 
without  his  faults  as  a  controversialist, 
was  he,  it  must  be  conceded,  as  we 
shall  notice  hereafter ;  but  it  would  l^e 
strange  if  a  man  who  has  fought  as 
many  battles  as  Baxter,  should  com- 
mit no  errors.  He  was  not  the  man 
to  fly^  when  it  was  time  to  fight ;  nor 
when  he  could  have  peace  on  the 
right  terms,  had  he  any  unconquer- 
able preference  of  controversy  before 
quietness.  As  an  author,  he  was  a 
miracle  of  industry  and  efficiency. 
Books  and  pamphlets  dropped  from 
his  pen,  almost  like  sermons  from  the 
pens  of  other  men.  Whether  he  in 
all  instances  rightly  interpreted  the 
voice  of  divine  providence,  as  calling 
for  a  book,  might  perhaps  be  doubted. 
Of  most  of  his  publications  it  cannot 
probably  be  questioned  that  they 
were  useful,  as  adapted  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  times  then  present,  and 
in  giving  a  right  direction  to  men's 
minds  on  subjects  under  discussion. 
The  judicious  editor,  however,  in 
publishing  for  the  benefit  of  the  Chris* 
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tian  world,  would  probably  leave 
many  of  his  productions  in  the  ven- 
erable obscurity  of  some  retired  alcove 
of  the  library. 

With  this  brief  sketch  before  us, 
and  with  our  eyes  on  some  of  the 
parts  which  are  the  basis  of  it,  we 
would  offer  a  few  remarks  in  the  way 
of  comment. 

The  intercourse  of  ministers  with 
influential  men,  in  spheres  of  differ- 
ent degrees  of  eminence  and  extent, 
is  a  point  of  grea^  practical  impor- 
tance. Baxter  illustrated  on  a  large 
scale,  what  needs  to  be  done  by  every 
parish  minister,  on  this  subj^t.  Min- 
isters have  advantages  for  access  to 
men  of  influence,  perhaps  office  and 
reputation,  which  are  to  be  well  con- 
sidered and  turned  to  account  for  the 
interests  of  religion. 

Let  not  any  reader  be  startled  by 
this  remark,  in  the  apprehension  that 
we  are  about  to  advocate  a  system  of 
clerical  influence  and  policy,  aiming 
at  the  establishment  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical domination,  and  a  union  of 
church  and  state, — those  horrible 
daily  predictions  of  jealous  politicians. 
Looking  on  the  multiplicity  of  reli- 
gious denominations  in  our  country, 
the  influence  which  the  ministers  of 
them  have  ;  and  on  these  denomina- 
tions and  their  ministers,  as  watch- 
ing each  other  with  a  closeness  and 
jealousy,  interfering  oflen  with  Chris- 
tian charity  ;  we  ask,  how  could  such 
an  object  be  accomplished  in  this 
republ ican  country.  1 1  would  require 
A  more  ingenious  system  of  espionage, 
and  a  more  deep  laid  policy,  than 
basever  yet  been  invented,  and  an  ec- 
clesiastical Fouche  to  manage  them. 

We  speak  of  advantages  which  re- 
spect the  advancement  of**  pure  and 
imdefiled  religion,"  and  national  vir- 
tue ;  and  of  influence,  which,  we 
need  not  be  ashamed  to  avow,  is  to 
be  sought,  and  prayed  for  devoutly, 
by  every  minister  of  Christ, — the  in- 
fluence of  character  and  principle  ; 
not  secret,  and  fearing  betrayment, 
but  open,  "  known  and  re«^  of  all 


men,"  influence  like  that  of  Nathan 
the  prophet  with  David ;  and  like  that 
of  Elijah  upon  Ahab,  troubling  of  his 
conscience,  if  not  effectually  hinder- 
ing of  his  iniquities  ;  and  like  that  of 
Daniel  upon  Darius ;  and  of  Paul 
upon  Felix,  and  Sergius  Paulus ;  and 
like  that  of  Luther,  and  Knox,  and 
Swartz,  in  later  times. 

There  is  doubtless  a  strong  temp- 
tation to  ministers  to  be  reserved  in 
their  intercourse  with  men  of  public 
character  and  standing  ;  to  consider 
them  as  men  who  will  not  relish  plain- 
ness of  speech ;  to  whom  we  must 
give  place,  and  not  venture  on  pre- 
sentations of  duty  which  will  cross 
their  course.  It  ought  to  be  directly 
the  reverse.  The  very  fact  that  a 
man  has  influence,  talents,  a  post  of 
ofiice  and  honor,  is  a  reason  for  re- 
garding him  with  special  interest. 
He  stands  for  a  large  number  of  his 
fellow  men,  in  town,  district,  or  state, 
— perhaps  nation.  Whether  or  not 
there  shall  be  a  right  and  safe  direc- 
tion given  to  the  popular  sentiment 
and  feeling,  depends  much  upon  him. 
If  there  be  any  man  who  should  find 
in  the  ministers  of  religion,  serious- 
ness, and  a  faithful  exhibition  of  reli- 
gious truth  and  principle,  it  is  the  man 
of  influence,  standing,  and  office.  In- 
tercourse with  such  men  should  be 
marked  with  the  full  respect  due  to 
them,  which  courtesy  and  the  rules 
of  the  Christian  religion  demand  ; 
with  candor  ;  with  a  becoming  defer- 
ence to  their  opinions  respecting  all 
public  subjects  upon  which  they  may 
be  supposed  to  have  thought  and  ar- 
rived at  just  conclusions ;  and  with 
affectionate  confldence  as  guardians 
of  our  civil  interests.  Where  they 
are  right  according  to  the  principles 
of  the  divine  law,  on  points  of  morals 
and  religion,  the  minister's  duty  is  to 
hold  with  them  firmly.  Where  they 
are  wrong,  through  misjudgment  or 
prejudice,  he  should  dissent  firom 
them,  respectfully,  but  decidedly,  and 
in  a  full  and  fair  showing  of  the 
"  reason  why  and  wherefore."  Wo 
to  that  land  in  which  the  ministers 
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of  religion,  the  constituted  watchmen 
for  the  public  morals,  are  afraid  to 
open  their  mouths  in  dissent  from 
great  men,  when  they  do  wrong.  It 
has  been  asserted,  and  we  suppose 
with  good  reason,  of  one  man  in  our 
country,  who  to  eminent  talents  and 
usefulness  as  a  statesman,  united  sen- 
timents on  morals  and  religion  ex- 
ceedingly loose,  that  there  was  in  the 
State  in  which  he  resided,  one  min- 
ister of  the  gospel,  who  really  stood 
more  in  the  way  of  his  accomplishing 
some  undesirable  plans,  than  any 
other  man  in  that  State.  This  is  as 
it  should  be.  Every  minister  of  the 
gospel  should  hang  heavily  upon  the 
wheels  of  evil, — should  make  it  hard 
labor  for  public  men  to  do  wrong. 

We  are  aware  that  the  habits  of 
feeling  generated  by  party  collision, 
do  place  many  men  much  out  of  the 
reach  of  that  direct  moral  and  reli- 
gious influence  which  it  is  desirable 
should  bear  upon  all  classes  of  men, 
and  the  tendency  of  the  minds  of  some 
religious  men  probably  is  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  man  who  comes  into 
office  in  the  tide  of  party  feeling,  is 
not  accessible  upon  matters  of  moral 
and  religious  principle,  where  his 
political  interests  are  concerned ;  and 
that  the  ministers  of  religion  espe- 
cially are  not  the  men  to  have  influ- 
ence with  him.  Supposing  this  to. 
be  so,  it  should  only  lead  to  more 
faithful  endeavors  by  ministers,  to 
commend  themselves  to  the  conscien- 
ces, good  sense,  and  respect  of  those 
men,  by  steady  integrity,  decision  of 
character,  openness  of  conduct,  and, 
as  the  life  of  these,  by  that  devoted 
and  exemplary  piety,  which  never 
fails,  sooner  or  later,  to  inspire  con- 
fidence. Daniel  made  his  way  to  the 
confidence  of  three  kings ;  and  had 
a  recognition,  by  their  consciences 
and  those  of  princes  around  them, 
more  to  his  honor,  than  all  the  official 
dignity  with  which  he  was  invested. 
Swartz  stood  at  one  time  between 
two  nations,  enjoying  the  confidence 
of  each,  and  as  a  ''  daysman "  be- 
tween them,  when  they  were  distrust- 1 


fill  of  each  other.  Buchanan  stood 
high  among  the  men  of  British  India, 
in  the  moral  devotion  and  dignity 
which  his  character,  as  a  devoted 
Christian  minister,  gave  him.  And 
of  Baxter,  Cromwell  and  Charles, 
and  other  men  about  them,  had  pro- 
bably more  thoughts,  and  by  their 
consciences,  as  perceiving  his  moral 
greatness,  were  brought  more  under 
his  influence,  than  they  ever  fully 
acknowledged. 

The  minister  of  the  gospel,  as  a 
Christian  patriot, ns  bound  to  concern 
himself  in  the  public  interests  of  his 
country,  and  to  act  with  reference  to 
their  advancement  in  such  ways  as 
the  word   and    providence  of   (Jod 
point  out.    In  these  tumultuous  times, 
when  our  own  country  is  sympathiz- 
ing in  the  agitations  of  other  coun- 
tries; when   such  a  vast  variety  of 
elements  enter  into  American  society ; 
and  where  there  are  so  many  tenden- 
cies, which  awaken  solicitude  for  the 
future  ;  it  will  not  do  for  the  minister 
to  shut  himself  up  in  his  study,  or 
within   the   bounds    of   his    parish, 
knowing  and  concerning  himself  little 
on  what  takes  place  in  this  land,  and 
in  the  wicked  world  at  large.     True, 
he  might  thus  secure  his  own  pre- 
sent enjoyment,  and  do  good  in  his 
place  of  residence  ;  but  might  by  and 
by  be  startled  by  the  breaking  in  of 
men  of  violence  upon  him ;  and  by 
the  demonstration   that  wickedness 
has  gained  the  ascendency,  and  that 
good  men  must  die  in  the  retirement 
in  which  they  had  secluded  them- 
selves.    He  is  bound  to  study,  atten- 
tively, the  circumstances  of  his  coun- 
try at  large,  the  passing  events  which 
have  a  connection  with  its  moral  and 
religious   interests,   as   securing    its 
civil  and  political  ones.     He  should 
do  this  by  the  light  of  God's  word, 
as  furnishing,  both  by  precept  and 
history,  important  instruction  for  na- 
tions and  every  individual   member 
of  the  body  politic.     This  will  doubt- 
less bring  before  him  many  subjects 
for  deep  solicitude ;  and  his  heart 
will  be  filled  at  many  times  with  fear 
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and  trembling,  at  the  apprehension  of 
national  degeneracy  and  guilt.  But 
this  is  the  only  way  in  which  to  learn 
how  to  pray  for  his  country,  and  to 
confess  to  God  the  sins  of  the  people, 
of  which  so  many  are  insensible. 
He  should  gather  around  him  also, 
those  who  will  join  him  in  his  anxious 
observance  of  public  things,  and  in 
his  supplications  for  the  divine  for- 
bearance and  mercy.  And  whatever 
called  to  do,  and  to  excite  others  to 
do,  he  should  wisely  consider,  and 
unshrinkingly  and  faithfully  perform. 
The  time  has  been,  when  a  wrong 
apprehension  of  our  Saviour's  mean- 
ing, in  that  declaration,  '*  my  king- 
dom is  not  of  this  world,''  led  minis- 
ters and  private  Christians  to  regard 
it  rather  in  the  light  of  a  duty  to 
withdraw  themselves  from  the  scenes 
of  public  action,  when  they  became 
the  scenes  of  public  agitation,  as  be- 
ing unfavorable  to  Christian  feelings. 
It  is  most  devoutly  to  be  hoped,  that 
this  opinion  and  feeling  are  giving 
place  to  the  conviction  that  the  Chris- 
tian is  to  carry  his  principles  into  every 
scene  of  duty  to  which  Providence 
opens  the  door  ;  and  to  act  on  them 
there,  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  with 
holy,  unshrinking  energy.  Men  of 
violent  party  feelings,  having  their 
political  plans  to  accomplish,  and 
fearing  that  the  introduction  of  the 
stem  principles  of  religious  integrity, 
especially  by  ministers,  might  cross 
their  course,  have  set  forth  the  doc- 
trine, that  ministers  of  religion  have 
no  right  to  concern  themselves  or 
appear  in  the  movements  which  touch 
political  afiairs,  and  the  interests  of 
parties.  Tendering  to  such  men  our 
thanks  for  their  solicitude  that  we 
shall  not  sin  on  this  score, — albeit 
they  may  not  be  perfectly  disinter- 
ested in  their  solicitude, — we  would 
take  the  liberty  to  say,  we  have  yet 
to  learn  that  Christian  ministers  are 
to  go  into  a  species  of  expatriation  ; 
to  surrender  their  liberty  of  thought, 
speech,  and  action,  in  regard  to  points 
of  national  morality,  because  that 
such  points  happen  sometimes  to  be 


made  party  questions: — that  they 
are  to  be  mere  passengers  in  the  pub- 
lic ship ;  and  though  they  may  see 
''  breakers  ahead,"  still  must  hold 
their  peace,  and  let  all  go  on  quietly 
to  destruction.  We  set  up  no  plea 
for  entering  into  the  scrambles  of 
party  politics.  The  minister,  espe- 
cially, who  descends  from  the  dignity 
of  the  sacred  office,  consorts  with  a 
mere  political  clan,  and  ''  throws  up 
his  hat''  with  the  multitude,  let  him 
receive  as  a  deserved  punishment, 
the  usage  which  he  is  likely  to  sulTer, 
for  entering  into  such  associations. 
No  sympathy  or  tears  are  to  be  spent 
upon  even  a  good  man,  who  thus  in- 
volves himself  in  difficulty.  We  are 
simply  maintaining  that  the  minis- 
ter of  religion  has  rights  in  common 
with  other  men ;  that  out  of  those 
rights  arise  important  moral  duties  as 
a  member  of  the  body  politic :  that 
those  duties  cannot  be  neglected  by 
him  without  guilt  in  the  sight  of  God, 
and  that  they  should  be  performed  in 
the  fear  of  God,  and  in  the  energy 
and  faithfulness  of  Christian  princi* 
pie ;  that  there  is  no  necessary  alli- 
ance between  doing  these  duties,  and 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  a  party ; 
and  that  on  his  fearless,  straight-going 
performance  of  these  duties,  is  de^ 
pending  the  promotion  of  the  national 
righteousness,  and  the  averting  of 
divine  judgments.  He  is  to  speak 
freely  and  decidedly,  when  points  of 
public  morality  are  concerned,  and 
as  an  individual,  is  to  act  as  he  speaks. 
If  wrangling  politicians  please  to  put 
a  political  construction  upon  his  sen- 
timents  and  conduct,  on  such  points, 
he  cannot  help  that;  neither  is  he 
responsible  for  it.  With  his  con- 
science to  acquit  him  of  blamewor- 
thiness on  this  score,  let  him  move 
straight  onward  in  the  path  of  duty, 
and  await  the  vindication  of  his  mo- 
tives, which  Providence  will  in  due 
time  assuredly  bring.  There  are 
circumstances  under  which,  ibr  a 
minister  to  be  timid  and  over-cautious, 
is  to  invite  encroachment  upon  his 
rights,  and  interference  with  his  do-^ 
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ing  his  duties ;  and  ander  which,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  speak  his  mind 
and  do  his  duty  like  a  Christian  and 
a  gentleman,  will  prevent  difficulty, 
command  respect,  do  good  to  the 
cause  in  hand,  and  give  him  influ- 
ence with  the  consciences  at  least, 
of  those  at  variance  with  him. 

On  engaging  in  religious  contro- 
versy, there  are  some  interesting 
points  of  instruction  in  the  history  of 
Baxter  and  his  contem})oraries.  He 
had  rare  talents  for  this  department 
of  labor.  His  industry  as  a  contro- 
versial writer  was  not  probably  sur- 
passed by  any  in  his  day,  or  in  any 
other  ;  for  he  kept  not  a  few  bishops 
and  clergy,  besides  some  laymen, 
awake  and  busy,  by  that  industrious 
setting  forth  of  truth,  which  always 
makes  its  opposers  uneasy.  With  a 
few  exceptions,  he  appears  to  have 
possessed  admirable  command  of  his 
temper  in  controversy  ;  and  to  have 
manifested  a  good  measure  of  candor 
and  kindness  in  his  feelings  towards 
his  opponents.  And  yet,  he  probably 
would  have  suffered  less  agitation  of 
his  spirit,  and  been  at  leisure  to  im- 
prove his  more  doctrinal  and  practical 
writings,  had  he  resisted  the  tempta- 
tions arising  from  his  talents  as  a 
controversialist,  and  not  allowed  him- 
self to  be  so  easily  induced  to  take 
up  his  pen.  It  is  sometimes  more 
wise  to  be  silent,  than  to  speak,  and 
to  leave  an  opponent  to  think  of  his 
own  book,  rather  than  to  write  an- 
other for  him,  which  may  give  him 
importance,  and  increase  the  irrita- 
tion of  his  feelings. 

Were  we  to  take  a  text  from  Bax- 
ter's own  words,  on  which  to  base 
a  few  hints  respecting  the  real  neces- 
sity for  continuing  a  controversy,  in 
certain  cases,  we  should  quote  his 
remark,  in  the  Baxterian  simplicity 
of  his  heart,  respecting;  the  animad- 
versions of  Dr.  John  Wallis,  on  one 
of  his  works  ;  *'  to  which,"  says  he, 
"  I  began  to  write  a  reply,  but  broke 
it  off  in  the  middle,  because  he  little 
differed  from  me."  While  we  be- 
lieve in  the  imperious  necessity  of 


controversies  touching  the  great  and 
essential  truths ;  yet,  doubtless,  many 
a  controversy  might  have  been  "  bro- 
ken off  in  the  middle,"  or  rather  not 
commenced,  by  the  parties  first  look- 
ing at  the  points  in  which  they  were 
agreed,  and  then  carefully  and  prayer- 
fully estimating  the  real  importance 
of  those  on  which  a  difference  of  sen- 
timent existed.  It  is  not  an  unfre- 
quent  occurrence,  that  two  good  men, 
whom  all  the  friends  of  truth  love, 
fall  to  disputing  and  hair-splitting, 
upon  points  not  fundamental,  and, 
afler  a  few  exchanges  of  pamphlets 
and  an  armistice,  by  mutual  consent, 
or  from  mutual  uneasiness  on  both 
sides,  they  are  brought  together  for 
more  important  purposes,  and  shake 
hands  with  all  good  humor  and 
brotherliness,  wondering,  doubtless, 
within  themselves,  how  they  came  to 
waste  their  time,  stationary  and  pa- 
tience, in  a  dispute  of  which  there  is 
little  lefl,  besides  the  remembrance 
and  the  printer's  bills.  There  was 
some  wit,  and  more  wisdom,  in  the 
remark  of  a  preacher  of  our  own  time 
and  country, — "  the  truth  has  been 
found  out  at  last,  (the  wonder  is  that 
it  was  not  found  out  long  before,)  that 
I  may  differ  from  my  neighbors,  and 
yet  neither  of  us  be  possessed  of  a 
devil ;  and  that  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  us  from  uniting  our  hearts 
and  prayers  in  the  noblest  and  best 
of  causes."* 

A  more  cool  and  deliberate  asking 
of  the  question,  "  cui  bono?"  before 
putting  pen  to  paper,  for  the  com- 
mencement of  a  controversy  ;  a  more 
conscientious  and  anxious  desire  to 
avoid  it,  especially  with  one  who 
may  be  sound  in  all  the  main  articles 
of  the  Christian  faith  ;  a  manner  of 
treating  those  who  are  in  some  de- 
gree of  error,  conciliating,  frank,  and 
adapted  to  call  their  attention  to  the 
great  essentials  of  truth,  and  to  the 
momentous  and  necessary  contest 
with  the  enemies  of  the  truth  of 
Christ ;   more   watchfulness   against 

♦  M'Clclland's  sermon  before  the  New  York 
Missionary  Society,  1820,  |>.  21. 
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the  ambition  of  outstripping  Solomon 
in  making  great  discoveries  of  light 
and  wisdom  ;  more  readiness  to  con- 
fess mistakes  and  to  suppress  pride 
of  opinion  as  sin  against  God,  and, 
when  necessary,  to  treat  with  the 
silence  of  Christian  meekness,  and 
yet  with  Christian  dignity,  the  chal- 
lenge of  a  disputatious  man  ;  would 
doubtless  prevent  many  an  unneces- 
sary controversy,  and  much  solicitude 
among  good  men  in  the  churches. 
And  another  point ;  to  look  forward, 
and  by  anticipation  to  bring  the  tests 
of  a  dying  day  and  of  the  judgment, 
and  of  heavenly  scenes  and  enjoy- 
ments, to  bear  upon  the  matter,  will 
help  to  correct  much  wrong  feeling 
and  prevent  misjudgraent.  One  of 
Baxter's  opponents  died  in  the  midst 
of  a  controversy,  in  which  it  would 
have  been  well  if  both  of  them  had 
been  in  better  temper.  Baxter's  feel- 
ings as  a  Christian  were  awakened  by 
the  solemn  event ;  and  his  reflections 
upon  it  should  be  those  of  every  man 
engaged  in  controversy.  "  While  we 
wrangle  here  in  the  dark,  we  are 
dying  and  passing  to  the  world  that 
will  decide  all  our  controversies. 
And  the  safest  passage  thither  is  by 
peaceable  holiness." 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, that  the  works  of  Baxter,  in 
which  he  has  most  skilfully  blended 
the  two  characteristics,  doctrinal  and 
practical,  are  the  only  ones  which 
are  passing  down  from  generation  to 
generation.  The  question  is  an  in- 
teresting one,  therefore,  for  religious 
authors  to  ask, — What  will  last  long- 
est, and  be  worth  most  to  another 
generation  7  There  are  many  books 
written,  no  doubt  with  the  grave  in- 
tention and  the  very  sanguine  expec- 
tation, that  posterity  will  read  and 
admire  them  ;  but  which  may  never 
reach  the  hands  of  posterity  ;  for  the 
plain  reason  that  they  are  not  com- 
posed of  sufficiently  rich  and  durable 
materials.  Specially  is  this  true  of 
vast  multitudes  of  books  of  unneces- 
sary controversy  and  speculation,  and 
of  wrangling  metaphysics.     A  cause 
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of  thankfulness  it  is,  truly,  that  the 
great  proportion  of  such  works  are 
lioated  into  the  eddies,  or  cast  up  dry 
as  their  contents,  on  the  shores  of  the 
river  of  time ;  and  forbidden  by  a 
merciful  Providence  to  float  down  and 
perplex  or   disturb   posterity ;  espe- 
cially a  posterity  sufficiently  fruitful 
itself  in  such  productions.     This  is 
becoming  the  case  i«ith  many  of  the 
writings  of  Baxter.     It  is  somewhat 
surprising,  to  find  the  author  of  the 
"  Saint's  Everlasting  Rest,"  the  "  Re- 
formed Pastor,"  and  the  other  books 
we   have   already  named,   spending 
time,  wasting  strength,  and  perplex- 
ing himself  and  others,  with  unprofit- 
able  discussions  of  speculative  and 
metaphysical  niceties,  when  his  heart 
seems  to  have  been  the  seat  of  such 
elevated   Christian   experience,  and 
his  life  so  exemplary  and  influential. 
This  is  not,  however,  to  be  regarded 
as  the  Christian  in  him,  but  as  the 
man  ;  and  as  designed  in  the  wisdom 
of  Providence,  to  show,  that  the  best 
man  on  earth  has  occasion  to  *'  watch 
and  pray "  against  the  temptation  to 
employ  his  powers  on  matters  **  un- 
profitable and  vain."    Baxter's  honest 
conviction  and    confession,  bearing 
on  this  subject,  deserve  the  serious 
consideration    of  ministers    of   the 
gospel.     "  To  tell  the  truth,  while  I 
busily  read  what  other  men  said  in 
these  controversies,   my   mind   was 
so  prepossessed   with  their  notions, 
that  I  could  not  possibly  see  the  truth 
in   its  own   native   and   naked   evi- 
dence ;    and   when  I   entered    into 
public    disputations    concerning    it, 
though  I  was  truly  willing  to  know 
the  truth,  my  mind  was  so  forestalled 
with  borrowed  notions,  that  I  chiefly 
studied  how  to  make  good  the  opin- 
ions which  I  had  received,  and  ran 
farther  from  the  truth.     Yea,  when  I 
read  the.  truth  in  Dr.  Preston's  and 
other  men's  writings,  I  did  not  con- 
sider and  understand  it ;  and  when  I 
heard  it  from  them  whom  I  opposed 
in  wrangling  disputations,  or  read  it 
in  books  of  controversy,  I  discerned 
it  least  of  all.     Till  at  last,  being  in 
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my  sickness  cast  far  from  home,  where 
I  had  no  book  but  my  Bible,  I  set  to 
study  the  truth  from  thence,  and  so, 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  discovered 
more  in  one  week,  them  I  had  done 
before  in  seventeen  years^  reading, 
hearing,  and  icranglingj* 

The  latter  years  of  Baxter's  life  are 
the  portions  of  it  which  will  be  con- 
templated with  deepest  interest.  It  is 
instructive  to  ?iew  him  in  his  earlier 
years ;  and  in  the  various  situations 
in  which  he  labored  to  win  souls  to 
Jesus ;  stood  *'  faithful  among  the 
faithless ;"  proved  himself  a  *'  good 
soldier  of  Jesus  Christ,"  and  ''suf- 
fered shame  for  his  name."  Who 
can  fail  to  admire  and  love  ''the 
spirit  of  Christ "  in  him,  which  all 
his  frailties  of  judgment,  feeling  and 
action,  could  not  prevent  from  putting 
itself  forth,  with  high  energy,  and  to 
great  purpose.  But  to  sit  down  with 
this  long  tried  and  venerable  "  soldier 
of  the  cross,"  in  the  evening  of  his 
life,  and  in  the  full  possession  of  his 
faculties ;  and  listen  to  his  commen- 
tary on  that  scripture,  "  having  there- 
fore obtained  help  of  God,  I  continue 
unto  this  day,  witnessing;"  to  see 
his  humble  review  of  his  life  and 
doings ;  his  close  and  faithful  exami- 
nation of  his  motives  of  action ;  his 
acknowledgments,  in  the  simplicity 
of  a  true  child  of  Grod,  of  his  mis- 
judgments,  mistakes,  sins,  as  min- 
gled with  all  his  labors  for  Christ, 
and  also  the  changes  and  corrections 
of  his  opinions  as  built  upon  them  ; 
and  to  find  him  recording  such  rich 
pages  of  experience  for  the  counsel, 
caution,  and  encouragement  of  those 
coming  afler  him  :  specially  to  con- 
template his  "  fruits  in  old  age  ;"  bis 
exhibition  of  the  long  tried  graces  of 
the  Christian  character,  in  the  ma- 
turity, vigor,  and  richness,  which 
have  been  in  acquirement  for  years ; 
and  to  witness  his  descent  to  the 
grave,  "  rejoicing  in  Christ  Jesus," 
and  happy  in  the  consciousness  that 
it  is  only  the  way  to  his  "  everlasting 
rest ;"  this  is  a  scene  in  the  cham- 
ber of  godly  old  age  which  is  worth  | 


ten  thousand  of  those  in  which  the 
"  pride  of  life  "  displays  itself.  Tlie 
lessons  of  Christian  wisdom  from 
such  lips  are  exceeded  only  by  tliose 
coming  from  lips  "  touched  as  with  a 
live  coal  from  off  the  altar"  of  God, 
and  uttering  the  revelations  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  The  beauty  and  bright- 
ness of  Christian  holiness  in  such  a 
venerable  "  man  of  God,"  is  exceeded 
only  by  that  of  "  the  just  made  per- 
fect" "  within  the  veil." 

IMPORTANT  VIEWS  6N   THE  SUB- 
JECT OF  EDUCATION. 

W£' commend  the  following  remarks  to 
the  serious  attention  of  our  readers.    They 
will  amply  repay  a  careful  perusal.     We 
have  rarely  seen  more  comprehensive  and 
liberal  sentiments  in  reference  to  the  great 
topics  discussed.    We  copy  the  article  from 
several  numbers  of  the  New  York  Christian 
Advocate  and  Journal.    The  author  is  the 
Rev.  John  P.  Durbin,  a  professor  in  the 
college  at  Augusta,  in  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky.   They  were  addressed  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
through  the  columnsof  their  principal  news- 
paper, but  they  are  in  many  respects  appli- 
cable to  all  our  religious  communities.    The 
question  in  regard  to  the  expediency  of  the 
multiplication  of  colleges  in  our  country  is 
one  of  vast  practical  importance,  and  one  on 
which  there  is  great  difierence  of  opinion. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  small  number 
of  colleges  would  furnish  means  for  a  far 
more  extended  and  thorough  education,  than 
is  now  generally  acquired,  or  is  indeed  prac- 
ticable.   In  founding  a  literary  institution, 
there  is  frequently  exhibited  a  lamentable 
want  of  foresight  and  judgment.     Local 
prejudices,  or  the  otfor  of  a  few  thousand 
dollars,  are  sometimes  permitted  to  decide 
questions  adecting  the  interests  of  a  great 
community,  and  of  a  distant  posterity.    A 
college  ought  not  to  be  hurried  into  exist- 
ence.   It  may  be  very  proper  to  adopt  such 
a  course  with  a  cotton  manufactory,  but  it 
is  not  proper  for  a  college.    Time  should  be 
taken  to  deliberate,  where  such  vast  inter- 
ests are  at  issue.    A  miscalculation  at  the 
beginning,  has  somettmes  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  misealeuktie  ever  afler,  in  order  to 
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preserve  a  uniformity  in  a  bad  arrangement 
or  in  bad  taste.  Several  new  collets  are 
now  contemplated  in  various  parts  of  our 
country.  To  all  engaged  in  founding  such 
institutions,  or  in  devising  plans  forthem,  we 
would  say, — Be  deliberate.  Look  onward. 
Consult  for  the  United  States.  Consult  for 
the  millions  of  your  posterity.  Lay  your 
plans,  not  for  present  effect,  but  for  prospec- 
tive and  permanent  benefit. 

We  cannot  but  rejoice  to  see  the  awaken- 
ing interest  which  our  Methodist  brethren 
manifest  in  the  diffusion  of  ki^owledge. — 
Taking  education  in  its  widest  sdaae^  they 
cannot  be  too  zealous  in  eflbrts  to  increase  its 
power  and  diffuse  its  blessings.  Their  useful- 
ness as  a  church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is 
essentially  depending  on  education.  Their 
strongest  hold,  too,  is  in  the  most  important 
portion  of  tlie  United  States — the  Central 
Valley.  They  number  almost  ttoo  hundred 
thousand  membersy  in  those  regions,  equal 
(o  all  others  of  all  denominations.  The 
ultimate  and  complete  happiness,  we  might 
almost  say  civilization  of  this  country,  is 
depending  very  much  on  the  education  of 
that  class  of  the  community  which  will  fall 
under  the  influence  of  the  Methodist  church. 
We  are  sure,  therefore,  that  we  speak  the 
sentiments  of  every  Christian  denomination 
in  this  country,  when  we  say  that  we  wish 
a  complete  fulfilment  to  the  most  sanguine 
expectations,  which  their  most  enlightened 
advocates  may  entertain  on  this  subject.  It 
cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  any 
benevolent  man,  whether  the  two  millions 
and  a  half  of  Methodists  in  this  country, 
the  germ  and  the  stock  of  future  and  un- 
counted millions,  shall  be  thoroughly  edu- 
cated or  not 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  say,  that  the 
college  in  which  Mr.  Durbin  is  professor,  is 
in  Augusta,  Ky.  in  Bracken  county,  on  the 
Ohio  river.  It  went  into  operation  as  an 
academy  in  1822.  The  first  commence- 
ment as  a  college  was  in  1829.  The  number 
of  academic  instmcten  is  seven.  The  num- 
ber of  students  in  the  college  at  the  begin- 
ning of  tius  year  was  ninety-eight  There 
is  in  connection,  a  preparatory  department 
The  location  of  the  college  is  favorable  for 
the  exertion  of  a  great  influence. 

The  Itfethodists  have  under  their  care. 


Madison  college,  at  Union  Town,  Pa. ;  and 
flourishing  academies  at  Readficld,  Mc., 
Wilbraham,  Mass.,  New  York  City,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  Mt.  Ariel, 
S.  C,  and  others  at  different  places.  The 
Wesleyan  University,  at  Middletown,  Ct., 
goes  into  operation  on  the  third  Wednesday 
of  the  present  mon&.  Another  college, 
called  Randolph  Macon,  has  been  chartered 
in  Virginia. 

In  March,  1828, 1  addressed  a  long  paper 
on  the  subject  of  education  to  our  cburdi.  In 
the  eighty-second  number  of  the  Christian 
Advocate  and  Journal,  at  the  close  of  my 
communication, is  this  postscript: — "  I  would 
suggest  the  propriety  of  a  general  school  for 
the  benefit  of  our  people  in  the  United 
States,  or  two  of  tliem  if  necessary."  This 
suggestion  was  approved  by  several  of  the 
ablest  members  of  the  last  (general  Confer- 
ence, though  the  Committee  on  education 
reported  differently — ^not  precisely  agaifut 
it,  but  intimating  that  the  time  had  not  yet 
come  for  such  a  plan.  Since  the  last  Gen- 
eral Conference,  I  have  been  diligent  in 
examining  the  expediency  of  this  plan,  and 
have  had  opportunities  of  mentioning  it  to 
many  of  our  most  intelligent  and  influentisU 
friends,  by  all  which  means  my  convictions 
are  much  strengthened,  not  only  in  regard 
to  its  expediennf^  but  its  absolute  necestity, 
with  this  qualification :  possibly  the  number 
might  be  increased  a  little,  but  very  little. 
I  would  offer  the  following  reasons  for  tlus 
plan : — 

1.  A  greater  nomber  of  students  can  be 
cduca^d  at  a  less  expense  in  one  or  two 
large  institutions  than  in  several  smaller 
ones ;  because  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that 
an  extensive  and  efficient  course  of  collegiate 
education  requires  the  same  number  ofpro' 
fessors  for  fiity  students  as  for  five  hundred. 
Let  us  suppose  six  professors  necessary  in  a 
college  01  the  first  rank,  with  five  hundred 
students,  and  that  each  professor  receives 
^'1,000.  Six  thousand  dollars  will  pay 
them  all.  Now  let  us  suppose  five  colleges 
with  one  hundred  students  each.  In  order 
to  render  the  course  of  instruction  in  each 
of  the  first  grade,  there  must  be  six  pro- 
fessors in  each.  Their  salaries  aggregately 
would  be  j^0,000.  By  reducing  the  five 
colleges  to  one,  we  reduce  the  expense  of 
the  instruction  of  five  hundred  students  from 
$30,000  to  $6,000.  The  same  reduction 
would  be  made  in  the  expenses  of  the  libra- 
ry and  apparatus,  and  in  some  degree  in  the 
college  buildings.  A  library  and  philosophi- 
cal apparatus,  in  a  first  rate  college,  will 
cost  $15,000.  If  the  students  in  this  first 
rate  college  were  divided  into  five  colleges 
of  first  rate  grade,  then  the  library  and  phi- 
losophical apparatus  for  them  would  cost 
$75,000.    These  few  remarks  will  show  the 
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vast  advantagci  of  ooncentratiiig  the  funds, 
in  order  to  extend  their  (^ration,  so  as  to 
perform  the  greatest  amount  of  good  with 
the  least  amount  of  means. 

2.  If  the  whole  population  in  the  United 
States  w^ere  in  our  interest,  it  is  very  obvi- 
ous that  it  would  be  much  ^sier  to  obtain 
six  or  eight  suitable  professore  than  thirty  or 
forty.  But  when  we  recollect  how  small 
the  number  is  among  us  who  are  well  quali- 
fied to  sustain  an  elevated  reputation  as 
literary  professors,  the  difficulty  comes  to 
us  with  tenfold  force.  A  superior  literary 
and  scientific  faculty,  throughout,  is  a  rare 
assemblage  of  talent,  and  but  rarely  seen  in 
any  country.  One  or  two  members  gene- 
rally sive  the  character  and  reputation  to 
the  school.  What  a  vast  advantage  is  ob- 
vious, if  the  few  proper  and  well  qualified 
professors  were  associated  in  the  same  school, 
or  in  a  small  number  of  schools.  This,  in 
my  opinion,  is  absolutely  necessary  in  regard 
to  the  success  of  our  efforts  at  thii  time. 
The  operation  of  two  or  three  schools  of 
first  rank  as  colleges  and  universities,  would, 
in  a  few  years,  extend  our  interest  in  regard 
to  education,  and  furnish  the  proper  materi- 
als for  extending  our  operations,  which  we 
cannot  now  do  with  success. 

8.  Though  the  number  of  scholars  might 
be  smaller  at  first  on  this  plan,  they  would 
be  much  better  scholars,  which  would  ulti- 
mately extend  the  character  and  intlucnce 
of  these  two  or  three  schools,  and  thus  in- 
crease and  elevate  their  patronage,  and  ulti- 
mately produce  not  only  better  but  a  greater 
number  of  scholars.  The  ra$ik  of  the  insti- 
tutions at  which  they  graduated  would  fa- 
cilitate their  applications  for  employments, 
especially  as  professors  in  colleges,  or  princi- 
pals of  grammar  schools  or  academies,  or  as 
teachers  of  common  English  schools.  Thus 
the  influence  of  these  two  or  three  schools 
of  first  rank  would  be  extended  quickly  all 
over  the  country,  and  in  every  department 
of  honorable  employment.  And  surely  none 
are  ignorant  how  strongly  students  are  biased 
through  life  by  the  opinions  and  manners  of 
able,  influenUal,  and  popular  professors. 
Here  lies  the  true  secret  of  the  vast  advan- 
tage of  educating  the  youth  of  the  country. 
Let  the  conferences,  and  societies,  and  indi- 
viduals, therefore,  patix>nize  decidedly  those 
well  qualified  teachers  whose  religious 
views  and  customs  we  think  correct.  True, 
by  thus  patronizing  them  tTiey  may  make 
the  profit,  but  they  will,  in  their  measure, 
be  co-workers  together  with  the  church  of 
God.  The  youth  will  be  saved  from  impro- 
per religious  prejudices,  and  their  hearts 
will  be  ground  prepared  for  the  good  seed. 
It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted  that  we  have 
not  a  greater  number  of  suitable  persons  for 
such  employments.  The  number  of  families 
and  children  connected  with  our  church  is 
greater  than  any  other  in  the  United  States  ! 
and  yet  by  whom  are  our  children  educated^ 
We  have  occasionally  thought  it  strange 


that  a  sister  denominatloa  possessed,  by 
means  of  her  friends,  almost  all  literary  and 
influential  employment<9  in  the  country,  and 
we  have  been  sometimes  disposed  to  com- 
plain. But  let  me  ask  if  it  be  not  the  neces- 
sary result  of  this  one  circiunstance  :  they 
Iiave  the  materials  always  ready — to«  hasie 
not  ?  They  take  care  to  keep  mem  ready, 
and  to  facilitate  their  applications.  I  ap- 
plaud them  for  it  We  should  and  must  do 
the  same.  The  country  demands  it  of  us, 
and  is  anxious  to  avail  itself  of  our  means,  if 
we  will  furnish  them.  The  above  plan  is 
the  only  one  which  can  furnish  them  speedi- 
ly and  successfully. 

4.  It  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  denied, 
that  we  have  not  one  single  institution  in 
successful  and  extensive  operation,  of  the 
rank  described  in  the  above  remarks.  It  is  a 
matter  of  rejoicing,  however,  that  several  are 
in  an  incipient  state.  Their  success,  con- 
sidered separately,  is  problematical.  Yet 
any  one  would  see  that  if  their  resources 
and  enerzies  were  thrown  together  at  a 
suitable  place,  the  success  would  be  more 
certain,  speedy,  and  extensive.  This  will 
appear  clearly  if  we  observe  the  amount  of 
funds  all  our  colleges  have,  taken  aggregate- 
ly,  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain, 
and  am  satisfied  that  the  whole  available 
funds,  buildings,  &c.  of  all  our  colleges,  do  not 
now  amount  to  more  than  one  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  dollars  ! — a  sum  insuffi- 
cient to  make  one  first  rate  college  take 
successful  and  continued  effect.  Will  not 
their  separate  action  be  feeble  ? 

6.  I  know,  indeed,  that  the  friends  of  each 
institution  hope  for  an  increase  of  fiinds; 
and  I  admit  it  is  possible,  it  may  be  probable, 
their  expectations  will  be  realized.  I  hope 
sincerely  they  may.  But  I  am  convinced 
that  some  means  must  be  used  to  limit  the 
number  of  our  colleges /or  tlie  present,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  few  superior  ones.  The 
funds  would  not  be  wanting  if  we  could  pre- 
sent a  proper  foundation  to  the  liberal  and 
wealthy  among  us.  We  have  many  wealthy 
and  enlightened  persons  who  would  contri- 
bute thousands,  if  they  could  feel  assured 
their  contributions  would  take  effect  One 
or  two  such  schools  as  I  have  mentioned 
would,  as  soon  as  they  proved  tliey  deserved 
it,  receive  a  handsome  and  ample  endow- 
ment from  the  liberal  and  wealthy,  while 
living,  and  by  testament  Such  institu- 
tions would  attract  the  attention  of  the  en* 
lightened  to  the  founding  of  scholarships. 

Might  I  not  venture  to  hope  that  these 
remarks  may  meet  the  eye  of  some  benevo- 
lent individual,  who,  to  accomplish  so  much 
good,  will  lay  the  foundation  of  the  certain 
success  of  a  first  rate  institution  among  us  ? 
The  good  which  he  would  do  would  live 
many  centuries  after  him,  and  generations 
to  come  would  bless  him.  Some  of  tlie  first 
schools  in  the  United  States  were  founded 
in  this  way.  The  name  of  Mr.  Vale  is  in- 
separably connected  with  Yale  college. 
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6.  In  addition  to  these  iources  of  revenue, 
I  beg  leave  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  es- 
tablishing a  general  education  society  in 
some  central  and  large  city  as  a  parent 
society,  and  form  branches  throughout  the 
country  auxiliary  to  iL  This  I  have  long 
contemplated,  and  have  mentioned  it  to  many 
intelligent  and  influential  friends,  and  have 
found  a  general  approval  of  the  plan.  It 
would  operate  to  two  ends. — 1st  It  would 
make  a  good  impression,  and  awaken  the 
people  to  the  importance  of  our  schools. 
2d]y.  It  would  produce  a  large  amount  of 
funds.  All  funds,  as  I  think,  should  be  re- 
turned to  the  patent  society,  to  be  applied 
by  them  according  to  some  fixed  method. 
They  should  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of 
colleges  at  first,  and  only  to  those  colleges 
which  have  been  previously  recognized  by 
the  society,  and  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber ofcoUegiate  8tiuient$  at  the  time  of  dis- 
bursement. This  would  be  appropriating  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  success  in  each 
school,  and  would  also  produce  emulation 
in  each  school.  The  society  should  employ 
a  suitable  general  agent  to  go  abroad.  This 
1  tijink  important.  Possibly  it  might  be  best 
for  the  next  General  Conference  to  take 
some  measures  to  limit  the  number  of  col- 
leges, and  increase  the  number  of  acade- 
mies ;  also  to  make  some  general  arrange- 
ments for  establishing  the  education  societies. 
The  colleges  must  be  limited,  or  never  rise 
to  reputation.  Possibly  it  might  be  best  to 
recognize  those  now  in  successful  operation, 
and  institute  a  parent  society  for  each  in  the 
bounds  of  the  country  in  their  interest. 

The  second  communication  of  Mr.  Durbin 
describes  the  various  means  which  the 
Presbyterian  Church  adopt,  either  formally 
or  incidentally,  to  extend  the  influence  of 
knowledge  and  religion.  We  suppose  that 
the  author  includes  the  Congregationalists 
of  New  Ungland  with  the  Presbyterians. 

I  am  not  about  to  produce  these,  in  order 
to  disapprove  of  them,  but  to  commend  them 
to  the  attention  of  other  churches,  especially 
our  own.  They  are  instrumental,  greatlv, 
in  facilitating  the  success  of  that  church, 
and  therefore  I  approve  of  them ;  because, 
I  believe  every  Christian  denomination  is 
bound  to  promote  the  kingdom  of  God,  by 
all  proper  means. — Those  which  are  men- 
tioned below  appear  to  be  legal  and  proper. 

1.  2%ey  take  every  means  to  produce 
unily  of  action  under  the  same  impulses, 
in  every  grecU  undertaking.  I  do  not  con- 
demn, but  approve  this :  they,  as  we,  are 
one  church :  *<  and  let  there  be  no  schisms 
among  you,"  says  Paul.  Where  the  centre 
of  this  unity  of  action  is,  I  pretend  not  to 
know.  It  may  be  in  the  General  Assembly. 
That  there  is  such  a  common  spring  is  evi- 
dent to  every  observer.    The  same  schemes 


are  advocated,  and  precisely  with  the  same 
arguments,  in  the  north,  south,  and  west; 
by  the  ministry  and  people.  By  this  policy 
they  bring  their  whole  influence  and  re- 
sources to  bear  on  any  undertaking.  They 
are  certainly,  notwithstanding  their  doctrinal 
differences,  the  most  united  m  enterprise  of 
any  churches  in  the  land. 

2.  They  lend  decided  and  uniform  eoun-^ 
tenanee  and  support  to  all  measures  by 
which  they  may,  m  any  degrecy  mould  and 
direct  the  public  mind.  Upon  the  suppo- 
sition (and  this  is  the  supposition  on  which 
I  go)  that  their  object  is  to  use  their  influ- 
ence to  the  glory  of  God,  I  approve.  Hence 
they  patronize  the  various  projects  and  so- 
cieties of  a  benevolent  (though  not  strictly 
religious)  nature ;  as  the  CoToniaation  and 
Temperance  Societies.  I  rejoice  we  are 
turning  towards  this  policy  also. 

3.  They  take  care  to  have  a  sufficient 
number  of  persons  properly  educated,  to 
fill  up  all  the  offices,  agencies,  and  employ^ 
ments,  presented  in  the  services  4if  the 
public,  or  societies.  Every  person  must 
see,  at  a  single  glance,  how  vastly  this  adds 
to  their  resources  and  influence,  and  of 
course  adds  greatly  to  their  ability  to  do 
good,  by  using  their  resources  and  influence 
in  the  service  of  religion. 

4.  His  a  matter  of  peculiar  care  with 
them  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  suitable 
persons  to  possess  the  appointments  in 
universities,  colleges,  aead^ies,  and  com- 
mon schools,  AND  TO  HAVE  THEM  IN- 
TRODUCED INTO  THEM.  The  vast  advan- 
tage of  this  measure  is  extremely  obvious ; 
and  so  important  do  they  consider  it,  and 
justly,  too,  that  they  have  made  it  a  matter 
of  particular  calculation  to  know  how  many 
colleges  they  direct,  by  means  of  their 
friends ;  and  some  have  even  ventured  to 
afiirm,  that  the  President  of  a  superior 
college  had  it  in  his  power  to  do  more 
harm  or  good,  than  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  This  measure  is  not  only 
their  policy,  but  they  practise  it  with  great 
success.  Of  all  the  colleges  in  the  United 
States  they  have  possession  of  a  large  ma- 
jority; though,  as  a  people,  they  have  not 
founded  one  first  rate  one  ;  and  do  not  num- 
ber, in  their  communion,  half  as  manv  as 
our  own  church.  This  fact  is  astonishing, 
yet  true ;  and  is  the  result  of  the  measures 
mentioned  above. 

6.  The  excess  of  their  educated  friends 
and  members  necessarily  gives  them  per- 
sons who  seek  employment  as  Editors  of 
political,  literary,  and  religious  papers : — 
hence,  the  vast  majority  of  these  papen  are 
in  their  interest :  and  it  is  well  known  that 
the  press  of  the  country  moulds  and  moves 
the  public  mind.  The  advantage  of  this 
may  be  partially  appreciated  by  recollecting, 
that  by  this  means  a  summary,  or  expose 
of  all  their  business,  and  plans,  is  circulated 
throughout  the  country,  and  thus  find  tacit 
or  open  defenders  in  almost  every  print. 
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The  information,  therefore,  conveyed  to  the 
public  mind,  is  directly  connected  with  them 
h3  a  people.  It  must  be  so,  even  without 
design  on  their  part. 

6.  The  seminaries  f^eneraUy  produee  the 
lUereUi  of  a  country,  and  these  are  the 

AUTHORS,   COMPILERS,   and   EDITORS,  of 

the  circulating  books  of  the  nation. — ^These 
are,  of  course,  essentially  in  their  interest, 
as  editors,  authors,  compilers,  or  booksellers. 
The  advantage  of  this  measure  is  incalcula- 
ble. The  geographies,  histories,  and  statis- 
tical tables,  which  find  their  way  into  every 
neighborhood,  are,  from  a  very  natural  bias 
of  their  authors,  made  to  present  their 
ehurch^rs^  and  pre'eminent,  in  the  pub- 
lic eye,  and  thus  continually  occupy  the 
public  mind.  By  means  of  the  bookstores 
m  their  interest,  their  works  are  widely  cir- 
culated, and  thus  the  reading  public  is  im- 
pressed in  their  favor. 

These  are  all  I  propose  to  mention  at  this 
time.  And,  upon  the  supposition  that  they 
are  pursued  with  an  eye  single  to  the  glory 
of  Crod,  they  are  praiseworthy.  And  as  they 
are  the  ereat  levers  which  move  the  pub- 
lic mind,  they  merit  our  attention  particu- 
larly. In  order  to  use  them  successfully, 
we  must  provide  the  materials.  In  my  last 
I  suggested  that  the  roost  speedy  and  suc- 
cessful way  to  do  this,  is  to  erect  and  endow 
a  few  superior  colleges  under  our  patronage. 
These,  with  our  increasing  interest  in  uie 
country,  will  in  a  few  years  put  us  in  pos- 
session of  many  of  the  8chcK>ls  which  they 
now  direct,  and  which  our  increasing  inter- 
est authorizes  us  to  expect,  if  we  could  pre- 
sent suitable  persons  for  appointments,  when 
vacancies  occur.  These  remarks  apply  ex- 
clusively to  public  institutions  founded  by 
the  several  States,  to  which  the  country  at 
large  has  contributed,  and  which  of  course 
cannot  be  the  property  of  any  particular 
church.  Yet  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that 
the  constitution  of  society  seems  to  deter- 
mine that  each  seminary  must  fall  under 
the  prevailing  influence  of  some  Christian 
denomination,    it  is  right,  and  should  be  so. 

Therefore,  if  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  her  friends  will  be  active,  lib- 
eral, and  diligent,  she  may  quickly  compete 
honorably  with  her  sister  churches  in  the 
ranks  of  science  and  literature.  It  will 
form  a  new  era  in  her  history,  operations, 
and  influence.  What  good  may  she  not  do, 
when,  to  the  purity  of  her  doctrines,  and  the 
energy  and  diffusiveness  of  her  institutions, 
she  shall  add  the  immense  weight  of  the 
above  measures  ? 

The  means  by  which  the  funds  may  be 
raised,  I  mentioned  briefly  in  my  last  Let 
lis  have  a  well  organized  and  energetic 
EDUCATION  SOCIETY,  whose  Operations 
shall  be  as  extensive  as  our  country,  by 
means  of  auxiliaries,  formed  by  suitable 
agents. — This  I  have  long  contemplated, 
and  have  been  privately  preparing  the  way. 
I  cannot  say,  podtively,  that  my  plan  of  a 


sfaif^e  parent  society  would  be  best :  bat  I 
think  it  would.  It  might,  upon  examina- 
tion, be  found  to  be  best  to  have  one  in  the 
west,  and  one  in  the  east ;  or  one  for  each 
college.  It  is  sufficient  if  the  plan  of  opera- 
tion he  sufiicientiy  extensive  and  energetic  as 
to  operate  on  the  whole  community.  Think 
but  a  moment  of  the  resources  we  ought  to 
command.  We  have  more  than  four  Atm- 
dred  thousand  communicants:  say  three 
hearers  only  to  one  of  these,  and  we  have 
more  than  fifteen  hundred  thousand  actual 
friends.  Suppose  but  one  m  thirty  should 
give  but  a  single  dollar  per  year,  this  would 
be  fifty  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  In 
seven  years  it  would  amount  to  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  doUars,  These 
calculations  are  remarkably  low,  and  can  be 
realized  under  an  efficient  plan.  They 
have  been  far  exceeded  in  some  recent  ef- 
forts made  in  the  west  for  Augusta  college. 
Other  churches  have  profited  largely  by 
such  societies,  and  their  agents  are  now  ac- 
tively employed. 

The  valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  now  claim- 
ing the  attention,  and  calling  forth  the  most 
remarkable  activity  and  resources  of  the 
Presbyterian  churches.  Their  efforts  are 
astonishing  and  praiseworthy,  to  extend  and 
settie  their  influence  in  this  valley.  They 
very  justly  consider  it  the  most  important 
section  of  our  world.  It  is  the  last  retreat 
of  liberty,  learning,  and  religion.  The  tide 
is  rolling  into  it  with  astonishing  rapidity. 
In  a  very  few  years,  it  is  well  ascertained, 
the  balance  of  population  in  the  United 
States  will  be  in  this  valley.  The  eyes  of 
Europe  are  on  this  spot.  It  is  to  be  the  last 
and  greatest  theatre  of  the  grand  display  of 
the  world's  energies.  It  may  be  destined 
to  be  the  redeeming  power  to  the  old  world. 
From  these  considerations,  who  does  not  see 
the  importance  of  having  the  foundations  of 
society  well  and  correctly  laid.  Our  breth- 
ren of  other  denominations  see  this,  and 
astonish  us  by  their  exertions.  Single  in- 
dividuals in  eastern  cities  give  thousands  of 
dollars  each  at  a  single  donation,  to  carry  on 
their  operations  here.  Some  of  them  have 
given  ttoenty  thousand  dollars  to  a  single 
object.  They  act  nobly.  But  while  I  thus 
approve,  I  turn  with  anxiety  to  our  own 
church,  and  anticipate  that  there  is  now  Ue- 
ing  some  no62e.  Christian^  wealthy,  and 
benevolent  person,  trAo  will,  by  one  hand- 
some and  sufficient  donation,  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  a  grand  literary  institution, 
under  our  patronage,  which  shall  exert  a 
salutary  influence  on  the  future  millions 
who  shall  live  here.  By  this  means  he  may 
be  the  instrument  of  dcing  more  good,  and 
to  a  greater  number  of  human  beings,  than 
even  now  live  on  (he  face  of  the  globe.  I 
do  not  exaggerate.  Think  of  the  extent  of 
this  valley ;  three  thousand  mUes  long,  and 
fourteen  hundred  broad,  capable  of  sub- 
sisting a  population  four  times  as  great  as 
the  eastern  states  can— think  of  our  interest 
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here,  now  by  far  the  greatest,  but  which 
can  only  be  maintained  by  laying  hold  on 
the  education  of  the  youth.  The  individual, 
tbereibre,  who  shall  effectually  accomplish 
this  great  object,  may,  and  will  be  called, 
through  successive  ages — the  ben kf ac- 
tor OF  THE  WORLD.  Until  such  cau  be 
found,  let  our  education  societies  advance 
the  great  work. 

In  two  former  papers  we  have  seen  the 
necessity  of  concentrating  our  efibrts  on  a 
few  ntperior  sehooh,  which  will,  in  a  short 
time,  provide  us  with  the  materials  for  ex- 
tending our  eiibrts  in  educating  our  youth, 
and  the  youth  of  our  country.  We  have 
seen  also  that  we  are  more  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  business  of  education  than  any 
other  people  in  the  land ;  because,  we  have 
a  much  greater  number  of  cliildren  and 
youth  directly  or  remotely  connected  with 
us  as  a  people.  We  have  seen,  too  clearly 
to  be  misunderstood,  the  vast  advantages 
which  other  Christian  denominations  are 
deriving  from  their  attention  and  zeal  in 
educating  the  youth  of  our  country.  The 
same  advantages  may  be  obtained  b^  us,  if 
we  will  only  put  forth  a  united  effort  in  a 
proper  manner.  The  manner  is  so  obvious 
it  cannot  be  misapprehended.  We  see  the 
same  operation  in  every  section  of  our 
country.  We  see  agents  whose  business  it 
is,  not  only  to  raise  thousands  of  dollars, 
which  they  actually  do  annually,  but,  also, 
to  direet  the  attention  of  students  to  those 
eoUeges  which  are  under  the  particular  dp- 
reetion  of  their  own  people.  This  is  an 
important  measure;  and  closely  pursued. 
fVe  oursehfes  have  ktiown  stttdents  leave 
home  for  one  college,  and  enter  others. 
Let  us  wake  up  to  all  these  remarkable 
facts. 

I  propose  in  thispaper  to  show,  that  it  is 
our  duty  to  take  effectual  measures  to  par- 
iieipate  in  educating  the  youth  of  our 
country,  in  proportion,  at  least,  to  our 
interest  in  it.  it  is  obvious  to  every  one, 
that  the  impressions  received  in  childhood 
and  youth  have  an  important  and  decisive 
beanng  on  after  life.  They  take  the  deepest 
hold  on  the  heart,  influence  it  the  most 
strongly,  and  are  the  most  difficult  to  sup- 
plant. How  unutterable  the  interest,  then, 
which  every  parent  and  every  Christian 
must  feel,  to  have  his  children,  and  the 
children  of  his  people,  and  country,  rightly 
instructed?  Though  we  are  aware  that 
literary  institutions  are  not  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  religion,  yet  they  are  surely 
not  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  irreligion,  or 
erroneous  religious  opinions;  and  it  is  so 
obvious  that  the  students  of  a  school  imbibe, 
insensibly,  the  opinions,  principles,  and 
pretudiees,  both  moral,  religious,  (and 
poUtieal,  in  some  measure,)  of  their  pre- 
ceptors, simply  from  their  relation  and 
assoeiaiions,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  take 
great  pains  to  influence  them  in  these  mat- 


ters. Hence  the  necessity  of  educating  our 
children  by  teachers  who  have  correct  reU< 
gious  views  and  feelings,  if  we  wish  them 
also  to  have  such.  But  it  is  our  duty  to 
have  our  children  thus  instructed  and  nur- 
tured ;  hence  it  is  absolutely  our  duty  to 
lend  a  vigorous,  ready,  and  liberal  hand  to 
the  interests  of  education  under  our  pat- 
ronage ;  not  as  a  mere  incidental  act  of 
benevolence,  but  as  one  of  our  canlinal 
duties. 

It  is  no  less  our  duty  as  Christians ;  be- 
cause we  are  under  obligations  to  extend 
the  Redeemer's  kingdom  by  all  lawful  and 
proper  means.  We  are  assured  that  to 
direct  properly  the  education  of  the  youth 
is  not  only  lawful,  but  highly  praiseworthy ; 
and  no  means  (save  the  living  ministry  of 
God's  word)  can  be  used  so  effectually  for 
this  purpose,  as  this.  Of  this  great  truth, 
all  must  be  sensible.  Some  ot  our  sister 
denominations  are  so  sensible  of  this,  that 
all  their  friends,  old  and  young,  rich  and 
poor,  are  contributing  liberally  to  maintain 
their  inffuence  in  this  way.  I  praise  them 
for  it.  They  think  their  views  of  the  Re- 
deemer's kingdom  are  correct,  and  they  feel 
under  the  force  of  a  moral  obligation  to 
spread  it  To  possess  the  opening  mind  of 
youth  with  their  opinions,  principles,  cus- 
toms, and  prejudices,  they  know  to  be  the 
most  effectual  way  of  advancing  their  in- 
terest. Surely,  in  this  they  are  the  children 
of  wisdom. 

Is  it  not  a  well  known  fact,  that  we  (Metho- 
dist ministers)  have  first  to  combat  what  we 
conceive  erroneous  principles,  and  prejudi- 
ces in  the  minds  of  our  hearers,  before  we 
can  hope  to  reach  their  hearts  to  convince 
them  ot  sin  ?  All  this  is  owing  to  their  hav- 
ing previously  imbibed  these  errors  and  pre- 
judices. Our  sister  denominations  do  not 
have  to  encounter  these  things :  they  have 
possession  of  the  confidence  and  belief  of 
their  hearers,  and  it  only  remains  for  them 
to  illustrate  and  enforce.  These  advantages 
they  have  chiefly  because  they  influenced 
the  youthful  mind. 

True,  we  have  astonished  the  world  with 
the  success  we  have  had  in  the  combat : 
but  how  much  more  would  we  have  been 
able  to  have  done,  if  we  had  had  possession 
of  the  public  mind  when  we  entered  the 
field  ? 

Dear  brethren,  as  a  Christian,  I  feel  un- 
utterable interest  in  this  matter.  Believing, 
as  1  do,  the  doctrines  and  usages  of  Metho- 
dism to  be  according  to  the  will  of  God,  I 
cannot  stop  short  of  using  every  proper 
means  in  my  power  to  spread  these  holy 
doctrines  and  practices  through  the  world. 
We  have  heretofore  trusted  to  the  strength 
of  truth,  and  have  beeijk  successful.  But 
we  were  compelled  to  make  truth  combat 
under  disadvantages  which  we  now  pro- 
pose to  relieve.  What  would  we  do  in  half 
a  century,  if  we  took  such  an  interest  in 
t^^tf^^^g  the  youth  of  our  country  as  it  is 
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our  duty  to  do?  Our  living,  dear,  and 
glorious  Scripture  doctrines,  joined  w'ith  a 
previous  possession  of  the  youthful  mind  in 
our  favor,  and  a  general  consequent  rise  in 
public  estimation  and  confidence,  would 
actually  triumph  throughout  the  land,  and 
influence  the  world.  And  is  it  not  our  duty 
to  bring  this  about  by  all  proper  means  ? 
Let  each  one,  far  and  near,  come  up  to  the 
help  of  the  Lord. 

Moreover,  this  measure  is  a  measure  of 
»e{f-dtfetice  in  the  present  juncture  of  affairs 
in  our  country.  Possibly  the  present  state 
of  thines  may  have  been  imposed  by  neces- 
sity. I  blame  no  one.  Such  is  the  number 
and  wealth  of  our  people  now,  that  they 
furnish  many  students  for  the  colleges. 
These  young  men,  generally  the  most 
promising  of  our  best  tamilies,  will  be  edu- 
cated somewhere.  If  there  be  not  proper 
and  elevated  institutions  under  our  own  pat- 
ronage, tliey  will  be  sent  to  others.  What 
is  the  consequence  ?  Many  of  them  return 
with  prejudice  against  the  religious  opinions 
and  practices  of  tiieir  parents :  not  only  in- 
jured themselves,  as  we  think,  but  prove  a 
great  mortification  to  their  parents.  They 
frequently  forsake  our  assemblies,  and  be- 
come able  and  efficient  supporters  of  other 
people.  Let  me  ask  you,  my  brethren,  if 
these  things  ought  to  be  so  ?  Think  of  our 
immense  loss  in  this  way,  and  then  think  of 
the  means  to  remedy  it.  An  active,  unani- 
mous efibrt  throughout  the  connection  would 
set  this  matter  right  in  less  than  ten  years. 

I  wish  to  present  this  important  subject 
in  another  light.  It  is  well  known  that  one 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  our  travelling 
connection,  is  the  difficulty  of  bringing  up 
our  children  as  they  ought  to  be  Drought 
up.  This  is  owing  to  two  things.  1.  We 
are  absent  from  them  so  much.  2.  We 
have  but  slender  means.  Both  of  these  dif- 
ficulties may  be  obviated  bv  the  plan  which 
we  are  now  proposing.  If  we  had  proper 
institutions  under  proper  teachers,  these 
teachers  and  institutions  would  be  zsparente 
to  the  children  of  our  travelling  ministers. 
Do  but  see  what  you  would  gain  in  this 
single  point.  Again ;  "  preachers'  aid  so- 
cieties" might  be  formed  in  every  Confer- 
ence, and  these  institutions  would  afford  the 
best  facilities  for  applying  the  intended 
relief.  For  instance  :  the  institution  being 
already  built,  and  provided  with  proper 
teachers,  library,  apparatus,  &c.  the  "  aid 
societies"  need  not  expend  anything  in  this 
way,  but  only  appropriate  their  funds  to  the 
support  of  the  children,  and  the  institutions 
would  give  the  appropriations  the  best  efiect 
I  commend  this  view  of  the  subject  to  all 
my  brethren.  Other  denominations  practise 
on  similar  principles  in  reference  to  their 
youth,  and  other  colleges. 

Let  this  paper  be  concluded  by  a  sug- 
gestion which  is  always  in  place  in  such 
cases.  Let  us  not  be  divided  :  let  no  sec- 
tional differences  obtain  to  thwart  the  great 


design.  Let  us  be  as  citizens  of  one  country, 
members  oC  one  family,  and  make  our  ar- 
rangements for  the  whole,  not  a  part.  Let 
us  recollect  that  when  once  the  action 
becomes  extensive,  every  part  will  feel  the 
beneficial  effects,  even  the  remotest  neigh- 
borhood. Let  us  be  reminded  that  we 
must  forego  small  interests  in  order  to 
obtain  the  great  and  universal  interests  of 
society  and  religion.  1  shall  neither  alarm 
your  fears,  nor  flatter  your  vanity  when  I 
say,  it  id  probable-  that  we,  as  a  church, 
hold  the  only  effectual  position  which  can 
ultimately  guard  true  and  undefiled  religion. 
The  diffusiveness  of  our  institutions,  the 
simplicity,  plainness,  and  reasonableness  of 
our  Scripture  doctrines,  the  unanimity  with 
which  we  have  always  held  them,  seem  to 
form  the  only  barrier  which  can  success- 
fully oppose  dangerous  doctrinal  innovations. 
Let  us  as  a  people  wake  up  to  our  relations 
to  community,  and  feel  our  responsibility 
to  God,  and  take  every  proper  means  to 
strengthen  our  cause,  which  we  believe  to 
be  the  cause  of  God. 

I  again  propose  for  consideration,  a  eori' 
centration  of  our  forces  on  a  few  sehonU, 
and  the  introduction  of  Education  Soeie- 
ties, 

I  intimated  in  the  previous  communica- 
tion that  I  was  of  opinion,  there  ought  to  be 
one  parent  society ,  and  auxiliaries  through- 
out the  country.  I  still  think  this  is  best 
for  our  ultimate  and  great  interest.  Others 
think  there  should  be  a  society  for  each 
college,  and  auxiliaries  in  the  country  in 
the  interest  of  each  college ;  and  Uiat  half 
the  funds  should  go  to  the  support  of  the 
sons  of  those  who  give,  or  have  given, 
their  labors  to  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
This  modification  of  the  plan  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  west  by  Dr.  M.  Ruter,  for 
Augusta  college,  and  promises  very  fair. 

I  feel  strong  hopes  of  success  from  the 
peculiar,  and  prevailing  spirit  of  the  age. 
For  the  last  hundred  years  there  has  been 
a  sensible  rise  in  every  department  of  hu- 
man action ;  but  since  the  commencement 
of  the  nineteenth  century  this  rise  has  as- 
sumed an  energy,  and  extent  of  bearing, 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Never  was  there  such  an  age,  as  the  one  in 
which  we  live.  The  human  intellect,  not 
individually,  but  by  nations— throughout  the 
world — ^has  received  an  impulse  which  has 
awakened  energies,  raised  a  tone  of  moral 
and  mental  action  and  daring,  and  produced 
combinations,  mechanical,  scientific,  politi- 
cal, moral,  and  religious,  which  are  now 
shaking,  and  shall  hereafter  more  powerfully 
agitate  the  earth  from  the  centre  to  the  cir- 
cumference. The  constitution  of  society 
must  undergo  a  radical  and  total  change: 
and  it  is  yet  doubtful  whether  that  change 
will  be  for  the  better  or  for  the  worse.  This 
only  we  say ;  the  competent,  elementary 
principles  of  such  a  revolution  are  at  work 
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among  all  the  natioDS  of  the  earth ;  hut  the 
character  and  bearing  of  the  revolution  is 
eorUingent.  The  agitation  is  commenced, 
and  the  tempest  must  come ;  let  the  Chris- 
tian world  take  care  boldly  to  seize  upon 
the  whirlwind  and  direct  the  storm. 

To  this  bold  and  glorious  efibrt  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  ministers  and  members  of 
the  church  of  God  among  us.  If  there  is  a 
people  in  this  land  that  ought  to  hear  this 
calJ,  and  obey  it  promptly,  we  are  that  peo- 
ple. It  is  very  probable  that  the  founders 
of  our  Zion  contributed,  essentially,  to  pro- 
duce the  mighty  impulse  which  has  awaken- 
ed the  world,  and  will  bring  on  the  grand 
revolution ;  and  shall  not  we,  their  children, 
take  a  lively  interest  in  directing  it  to  the 
glory  of  God  ?  Others  have  advanced  before 
us,  and  though  we  have,  as  a  religious  de- 
nomination, probably  been  first  in  the  origi- 
nal impulse,  they  are  now  giving  increase 
and  direction  to  die  mighty  force.  I  do  not 
blame  them :  I  applaud  them.  But  let  us 
also  come  up  to  this  work  with  unanimity 
and  earnestness. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  will  impede 
us  it  is  this :  we  are  astonished  at  the  suc- 
cess we  have  had  in  the  world,  notwith- 
standing our  means  have  been  simple. 
Hence  we  are  tempted  to  suppose  we  should 
adhere  closely  to  the  beaten  path.  This 
was  not  the  doctrine  of  that  extraordinary 
man,  John  Wesley.  He  expressly  says,  the 
system  of  Methodism  grew  up  under  the 
influence  of  circumstances,  without  design, 
and  in  obedience  io  the  signs  of  the  times. 
This,  then,  is  the  point :  let  us  follow  the 
signs  of  the  times,  and  take  advantage  of 
them  skilfully  and  successfully,  by  making 
such  improvements  and  additions,  as  the 
g^and  object  we  have  in  view  requires. 
And  this  object  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
to  cHrect  public  opinion,  and  give  it  a  high 
moral  bearing.  Let  us  but  reflect  properly 
on  the  simplicity,  reasonableness,  and  energy 
of  our  doctrines;  and  the  diffusive  nature  of 
our  institutions ;  and  we  will,  in  mass,  come 
to  their  aid  with  all  our  abilities,  physi- 
cal, mental,  moral,  and  pecuniary;  that 
they  may  have  their  full  efiect  in  moving 
the  public  mind.  The  great  moral  tide  is 
up  throughout  the  world,  and  seems  to  be 
pausing  at  its  height,  in  awful  suspense 
whither  shall  be  its  direction.  It  is  a  mo- 
mentous crisis,  and  the  people  of  the  present 
century  are  charged  with  the  awful  respon- 
sibility of  deciding  its  character.  Hundreds 
of  millions  of  human  beings  yet  unborn  will 
be  afiected,  throughout  their  existence,  by 
the  conduct  of  the  present  generation.  Such 
is  the  condition  of  the  world ; — such  the  rapid 
and  extensive  diffusion  of  information ; — such 
the  strong  excitement,  sympathies,  alliances, 
and  combinations,  that  every  act,  of  every 
human  being,  makes  an  estimable  impres- 
sion upon  the  community.  Never  was  there 
an  age  so  favorable  for  giving  full  eflect  to 
every  action.    Let  us  seize  the  opportunity. 

VOL.  IV.  3 


Two   very  important  questions  present 
themselves: — Who  shall  act?     IVhat  shall 
we  do  ?    Let  every  human  being  that  has 
a  benevolent  heart,  interested  in  the  good 
of  mankind,  and  anxious  for  the  glory  of 
God,  bring  all  his  powers  into  action.     If  he 
be  eloquent,  let  him  speak  and  persuade 
men  :  if  he  be  learned,  let  him  instruct  and 
form  the  human  intellect :   if  he  be  strong 
and  vigorous,  let  him  endure  the  toils :  if  he 
be  young  and  unincumbered,  let  him  con- 
secrate himself  to  distant  and  dangerous 
service :   if  he  be  poor,  let  him  contribute 
his  mite :  but  if  he  be  rich,  let  him  make 
haste  to  consecrate,  liberally,  his  substance 
to  the  service  of  that  God   who  gave  it. 
There   is  yet  one  other  class,  on  whom, 
especially,  I  would  call  to  act :  those  who 
are  in  easy  nnd  independent  circumstances, 
retired  from  business,  and  therefore  at  leis- 
ure.    Some  of  them  have  talents  for  com- 
position :    let  them  compose  tracts,  Sunday 
school  books,  and  other  such  pieces,  designed 
to  move  the  hearts  of  men  to  great  and  glo- 
rious deeds.     Others,  and  indeed  most  of 
them,  have  talents  for  business,  and  means 
to  aid  them  :   let  them  take  a  deep  interest 
in  the  finances  of  the  church,  and  in  the 
accomplishment  of  all  her  plans  :  by  estab- 
lishing Tract,  Bible,  and  Sunday  school  de- 
positories; by  becoming  directors,  and  even 
founders  and  patrons  of^Sunday  schools,  and 
other  noble  and  benevolent  institutions  of 
the  church.      Let  them  consecrate   their 
talents  and  time  for  correspondence,  to  the 
secretaryships  of  the  great  societies  of  the 
church. 

The  second  question,  Wfiat  sJiall  we  do? 
would  require  a  volume  to  answer  it,  as  it 
ought  to  be  answered.  Never  could  tiie 
words  of  our  Saviour  be  more  truly  said  of 
any  age  than  this :  "  The  fields  are  white 
to  the  harvest."  Nay,  our  brethren  of  other 
denominations  are  already  in  the  field,  and 
reaping  a  rich  reward,  [t  is  our  duty,  and 
in  our  power,  to  emulate  them  nobly  and 
successfully.  The  elements  of  the  grand 
and  combined  machinery  of  an  action  which 
can  be  made  to  communicate  an  impulse 
throughout  the  world,  are  in  our  hands.  It 
is  only  necessary  that  these  elements  be 
well  arranged,  and  that  we  put  them  into 
successful  operati<Hi.  The  benevolent  indi- 
vidual who  gives  but  a  single  dollar  in  the 
western  wilds,  to  any  of  the  great  societies 
of  the  church,  contributes  directly  to  impart 
an  impulse  which  may,  hereafter,  move  a 
million  of  human  hearts  towards  God.  His 
dollar  assisted  the  Missionary  Society  to 
place  an  Indian  boy  in  the  mission  school, 
in  which  his  heart  and  .mind  were  farmed 
for  the  work  of  an  apostle  to  his  brethren  of 
the  woods :  or  it  assisted  the  Bible  Society 
to  diffuse  the  word  of  God,  by  which  a  hun> 
dred  men  of  God  have  been  raised  up  to  do 
the  work  of  an  evangelist :  or  it  assisted  the 
Sunday  School  Society  to  keep  up  its  schools, 
collect  the  young  minds,  the  hope  of  future 
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generations,  provide  proper  books  for  them, 
and  train  them  up,  possibly,  to  shape  speed- 
ily the  moral  bearing  of  the  world's  immense 
energies  :  or  it  assisted  the  man  of  God  now 
in  the  field  to  continue  there,  by  giving  to 
him  and  his  family  the  needed  bread  of  this 
life,  while  he  was  breaking  the  bread  of 
eternal  life  to  the  famished  world.  I'hcse 
are  some  of  the  things  we  may  do,  and, 
thank  Heaven,  many  are  doing.  But  are 
they  doing  with  all  their  might,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  their  ability  ?  Are  they,  as  Mr. 
Wesley  said  a  Christian  man  must  do,  giving 
all  they  can  7 

But  I  am  drawn  away  from  my  special 
object  by  ^e  wide  field  which  opened  be- 
fore me.  1  must  call  up  the  action  of  the 
church,  in  mass,  to  one  grand  object :  The 
education  qf  our  youthy  and  the  youth  of 
our  country.  Our  people  and  our  ministry 
must  assume  a  higher  rank  on  this  subject. 
Society  is  rapid  in  its  march  onward  and 
ujnDord,  It  will  leaoe  ua  unless  we  rise  to 
action.  Is  it  not  our  business  to  lead  the 
public  mind,  rather  than  to  be  found  in  the 
rear?  Is  not  this  a  duty  we  owe  to  the 
world,  and  to  God  ?  But  how  shall  this  be 
done  ?  The  experience  of  the  world,  the 
consent  of  mankind,  and  the  conscience  of 
every  one  must  say,  one  grand  means  is,  to 
give  the  infant  mind  the  proper  cast  by 
education.  In  doing  this,  we  accomplish 
two  grand  objects :  nrst,  we  save  the  per- 
9s»aB  so  educated  from  infidelity,  and  eternal 
perdition :  secondly,  we  bring  the  finest, 
strongest,  purest,  and  best  cultivated  intel- 
lects mto  the  service  of  religion :  the  intel- 
lects which  have  in  all  ages  past,  and  will 
in  all  to  come,  hold,  and  use  the  power  of 
giving  constitution  and  character  to  the 
community  in  which  they  live.  It  is  only 
within  a  few  years  past  that  my  mind  has 
been  properly  awake  to  the  importance  of 
this  ffreat  object ;  and  I  am  sure  it  rests  on 
the  cnurch,  preachers,  and  people,  with  the 
force  of  a  moral  obligation. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  the  editors,*  as 
well  as  by  myself,  that  this  matter  ia  a 
necessary  measure  of  drfence.  I  have  no 
doubt  of  it.  It  is  our  only  preservation,  un- 
der (Sod,  judging  according  to  human  calcu- 
lation. In  saying  this,  I  do  not  blame  those 
denominations  who  possess  and  direct  the 
influence  of  our  colleges:  they  had  the 
men — the  qualified  materials — we  had  not 
heretofore;  nor  have  we  yet  in  sufficient 
quantities.  To  provide  these  materials,  that 
we  may  have  a  suitable  share  in  directing 
the  public  nurseries  of  learning,  compiling, 
and  originating  the  current  reading  of  the 
country,  and  <^ting  the  public  journals  and 
papers,  which  give  and  continue  an  impulse 
which  the  whole  community  feels  and  obeys ; 
this  is  one  grand  object  in  calling  your  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  the  erection  of  colleges 
and  academies. 

*  EditoTi  Cbriitiaa  Adroe&U  tod  JoDtnaL 


Let  us  recollect  what  the  legislature  in 
each  State  is  doing,  in  regard  to  education. 
They  are  providing  literary  funds,  and 
causing  common  schools  to  rise  in  every 
neighl^rhood :  they  are  organizing  institu- 
tions for  the  express  purpose  of  qualifying 
teachers.  Such  is  the  astonishing  excite- 
ment on  the  subject,  that  none,  wlra  reflect, 
can  doubt,  but  that  the  business  of  education 
will  rise  tenfold  in  twenty  years.  And  have 
we  no  interest  in  this  matter  ?  I  know  it 
will  be  said,  if  the  States  are  engaged  in  the 
business  of  education,  why  need  the  church 
be  concerned  ?  But  let  us  recollect,  it  mat- 
ters not  who  plan  an  institution,  or  who  fur- 
nish the  funds,  it  will  ultimately  fall  under 
the  predominating  influence  of  some  de- 
nomination of  Christians:  this  is  perfectly 
natural,  and  flows  from  the  constitution  of 
society,  and  is  right  and  proper.  Let  us 
then  as  a  people  prepare  to  enjoy  a  proper 
proportion  of  the  benefit  which  the  States 
confer. 

That  we  may  see  the  extent  and  bearing 
of  the  influence  of  education,  let  us  look  for 
a  moment  into  the  history,  and  products  of 
our  colleges.  There  are,  probably,  fifty 
colleges  in  the  United  States,  exclusive  of 
theological  seminaries,  in  respect  to  which 
we  have  not  written  heretofore,  and  do  not 
now  write.  In  the  April  number,  1829,  of 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Education  So- 
ciety, we  have  the  statistics  of  about  forty 
three  colleges,  from  which  the  following 
particulars  are  extracted.  The  returns  are 
not  complete  from  each  institution. 

Number  of  coilaffM, 43 

lii^tracters  in  33  collefes, 917 

Whole  nam.  of  stadenU  educated  in  98  coll.  90^ 
Ministers  who  wore  educated  at  20  colleges,  4,335 
Stadeota  profening  reliffioo  in  99  colleges,  .  .  5S7 
Students  assisted  by  college  funds  in  15  colleges,  321 
Students  assisted  bj  Ed.  societies  in  14  colleges,  148 

Now  let  us  look  but  for  a  moment  at  the 
elements  of  power  and  influence  in  these 
few  items  in  the  history  and  products  of  not 
much  more  than  half  the  colleges  in  the 
United  States.  I  tremble  at  the  thou^t  of 
where  we  are  as  a  church,  and  the  vantage 
ground  of  those  who  sometimes  give  strong 
mdications  of  an  inclination  to  crush  us,  u 
we  cannot  foUow  in  their  train. 

Add  to  this  that  of  the  43  presidents  of 
these  colleges,  only  two  are  of  us :  and  of 
the  217  teachers,  not  10  are  of  us.  And  one 
more  fact  must  not  be  forgotten :  the  presi- 
dents are  aU  ministers  except  three  ! ! 
See  what  a  host  of  superior,  and  cultivated 
talent,  consecrated,  and  rendered  imposing 
by  the  sanction  of  religion,  lies  at  the  very 
fountains  of  thought,  knowledge,  principle, 
morals,  and  action,  for  this  vast  country ! ! 
And  can  any  one  doubt  what  the  influence 
which  it  exerts  is  ?  Nor  is  that  influence 
always  either  regardless  of,  or  fiiendly  to  us. 

The  learning  and  influence  of  the  country 
have  been  possessed  by  others  by  means  of 
the  colleges ;  and  thus  they  have  been  ena- 
bled to  hold  their  own,  and  advance.    And 
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theueh  we  have  kept  far  in  advance  in 
numbers, — yet  what  could  we  effect,  if  we 
should  bring  their  learning  and  influence  to 
co-operate  with  the  pure  and  heaven-born 
energy  of  our  doctrines  and  institutions  ? 
Would  to  heaven  my  brethren  could  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  vision  which  I  see  clearly ! 
It  is  this :  SoUd  and  elevated  literature 
toill  %fet  combine  with  pure  atid  undefiled 
reHgwn  in  this  country;  and  happy,  and 
honored  of  Grod,  will  be  that  people  which 
shall  first  effect  the  combination  :  they  will 
literally  possess  the  land;  possibly  the 
world. 

At  present  the  pix>spect  stands  thus :  We 
have  the  balance  of  vital  religion— others 
the  balance  of  literature.  If  we  carry  our 
religion  into  a  combination  with  their  learn- 
ing, we  shall  gain  the  prize.  But  if  they 
bnng  their  learning  aod  combine  with  our 
doctrines  and  zeal,  they  have  the  prize  :  I 
must  confess  this  is  the  most  likely  result. 

There  is  yet  another  possibility,  nay,  pro- 
bability :  if  we  rise  up  to  the  interests  of 
education,  as  they  are  advancing  in  piety, 
we  shall  meet,  coalesce,  and  conquer  the 
world.  My  heart  almost  bursts  with  joy  at 
this  prospect,  and  I  challenge  the  Christian 
world  to  a  general  amnesty ;  to  a  reciprocity 
of  good  feeling,  and  congratulation  on  mu- 
tual success  in  the  great  enterprize  of 
conquering  the  world  for  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ 

In  my  last  communication  I  endeavored 
to  excite  the  whole  church  to  action,  in 
consideration  of  the  peculiar  aee  in  which 
we  live.  More  will  be  won  or  lost  by  this 
and  the  succeeding  generation,  in  regard  to 
the  Redeemer's  kmgdom,  than  has  perhaps 
been  in  all  times  past  I  feel  a  sacred  emu- 
lation that  we  should  do  our  part  in  the 
great  Christian  enterprises  of  the  day.  I 
have  chosen  to  present  the  subject  and  in- 
terests of  education  to  your  consideration. 
Others  have  done  and  are  doing  the  same. 
Success  to  every  effort 

I  am  still  more  clearly  convinced  of  the 
correctness  of  the  view  which  was  offered 
to  the  last  General  Conference  through  this 
paper,  and  repeated  in  these  recent  com- 
munications. It  is  deemed  by  many  a  great 
misfortune  that  the  measure  was  not  adopted 
then.  It  is  proposed  to  present  this  view 
somewhat  more  in  detail ;  and  we  are  ena- 
bled to  do  this  the  more  clearly  and  confi- 
dently, because  of  the  aid  received  from  a 
free  conversation  with  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens  of  these  United  States, 
WM  is  deeply  interested  in  the  measure. 

The  plan  is  simply  this.  Let  the  next 
Creneral  Conference  take  measures  to  estab- 
lish two  superior  universities,  one  in  the 
east  and  one  in  the  west ;  and  direct  each 
annual  conference  to  establish  a  superior 
academy  under  its  own  patronage.  Ail  this 
can  be  done  by  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  General  Conference,  in  conjunction  with 


a  similar  number  of  commissioners,  (lay 
members,)  to  be  appointed  by  the  annual 
conferences  in  the  east  and  wei^t  That  is, 
the  western  commission  shall  consist  of  one 
member  from  each  annual  conference  in  the 
west,  to  be  appointed  by  the  General  Con- 
ference, and  one  commissioner  for  each  an- 
nual conference  in  the  west,  which  shall  be 
a  lay-member,  and  appointed  by  each  annual 
conference.  The  same  in  regard  to  the 
east.  Possibly  it  might  be  advisable,  even 
now,  to  extend  this  plan  to  the  south. 

The  academies  under  the  patronage  of 
the  annual  conferences  could  be  located  by 
commissioners  appointed  by  each  confer- 
ence, which  should  be  half  of  its  own 
body,  and  half  from  the  laity.  These  com- 
missioners should  have  full  powers  to  lo- 
cate the  institutions,  and  make  all  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  carrying  them  into 
effect.  In  their  decision  they  would  be  in- 
fluenced only  by  a  desire  to  accomplish  the 
greatest  possible  good.  Any  institutions 
now  in  operation  might  come  in  competition, 
if  they  could  offer  superior  advantages. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  such  ar- 
rangements, and  such  commissions  from  the 
General  Conference,  would  meet  with  such 
decided  approbation  as  to  secure  a  general 
and  liberal  subscription  throughout  the 
church,  and  among  all  its  friends.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  competition  to  procure  or 
secure  the  location  of  these  institutions, 
would  warrant,  and  certainly  procure  a 
heavy  subscription  at  the  point  of  location. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  advert  to  the  fact, 
that  the  more  extensive  the  school,  the  less 
expensive  the  education,  when  considered 
in  regard  to  the  number  educated.  It  is 
therefore  a  matter  of  economy. 

There  is  also  another  vast  advantage  in 
this  measure.  It  will  confer  reputation  and 
influence  by  securing  the  success  of  the 
graduates,  because  of  the  character  of  the 
institutions  from  whence  they  come.  In- 
deed, the  measure  will  give  elevation,  char- 
acter, and  weight  to  the  whole  connection. 

It  must  be  recollected  that  this  measure 
is  advocated  on  the  grounds  of  expediency 
€tt  tfiis  time.  It  is  not  intended  to  confine 
the  action  to  those  limits  any  longer  than  it 
is  necessary.  As  soon  as  these  schools  shall 
furnish  the  materials,  it  is  expected  that  the 
action  will  take  effect  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  operate  on  the  State  institutions  in 
proportion  to  our  general  interest  in  the 
country. 

In  this  measure  it  is  necessary  that  we 
lay  aside  all  sectional  feelings,  and  act  as 
citizens  of  the  world,  and  members  of  the 
universal  church  of  Christ  Let  our  motto 
be.  The  good  of  the  whole  forever. 

We  have  resources  abundantly,  if  we  can 
only  inspire  confidence  enough  to  call  them 
into  action.  Many  among  us  are  able  and 
willing  to  give  whole  foundations  for  profes- 
sorships, or  possibly,  for  colleges,  if  we 
could  present  them  a  suitable  occasion  in 
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which  fhey  would  be  assured  their  donation 
would  take  effect. 

This  measure  would  produce  a  perfect 
system.  The  students  would  be  prepared 
in  the  different  academies  to  enter  the  uni- 
versities. The  arrangement  would  produce 
uniformity,  which  would  heighten  the  ef- 
fect, and  have  a  powerful  tendency  to  bind 
the  whole  connection  together.  Let  the 
wealthy  look  into  this  field  of  doing  good, 
and  work  while  it  is  day. 

Upon  reflection  on  the  above,  there  is 
reason  to  beUeve  that  it  would  be  better 
that  the  commissioners  for  the  location  of 
each  institution  should  be  appointed  at  the 
General  Conference,  but  not  by  the  Gen* 
eral  Conference  as  a  body ;  but  the  delega- 
tion from  each  annual  conference  should 
elect  from  their  own  conference  one  min- 
ister and  one  lay  member  as  commissioners. 
The  commissioners  thus  elected  by  each 
annual  conference,  associated,  form  the 
Board.  This  will  have  the  advantage  of 
gaining  one  whole  year  in  advance. 

When  the  commissioners  are  appointed, 
then  let  the  General  Conference  organize 
an  Education  Society,  and  appoint  the  ne- 
cessary agents,  for  die  purpose  of  raising 
the  necessary  funds.  Probably  it  might  be 
best  to  institute  one  society  for  each  insti- 
tution, and  confine  its  operations  to  the 
bounds  of  the  conferences  united  in  its 
support  This,  however,  can  be  arranged 
at  the  General  Conference. 

Our  brethren  must  not  mistake  us.  We 
do  not  aim  at  theological  seminaries  under 
any  form.  Nor  do  we  aim  at  grandeur  or 
splendor  in  our  schools.  Nor  do  we  wish 
to  tax  the  public  in  building  colleges,  when 
every  body  must  see  that  the  United  States  | 
have  too  many  now  for  the  interests  of 
education.  Their  number  is  great,  but  few 
are  really  eminent  institutions.  There  are 
about  sixty  colleges  in  the  United  States, 
and  of  this  number  not  one  in  twelve  has 
any  permanent  and  extensive  celebrity. 

What  then  do  we  propose  ?  We  propose 
a  plan  which  is  necessary  to  give  elevation^ 
influence  and  character  to  the  church, 
by  bringing  into  its  service  the  power  of 
education  over  the  minds  of  the  youth.  We 
also  propose,  by  the  operation  of  two  or 
three  superior  institutions,  to  provide  suita- 
ble  persons  for  professorships  and  presi- 
dencies in  the  State  institutions^  to  which 
we  are  more  entitled  than  any  people  in  the 
land,  because  we  are  more  numerous  than 
any  other,  and  have  contributed,  as  they, 
in  our  commonwealth  capacity.  We  have 
a  riffht,  therefore,  to  an  interest  in  these 
public  institutions,  corresponding  to  our  in- 
terest as  citizens  in  tiie  commonwealth. 
But  we  have  net  the  men  yet  The  above 
plan  is  to  provide  them. 

If  this  plan  be  adopted,  and  vigorously 
executed,  we  need  not  continue  many  years 
to  call  on  the  public  to  aid  us  in  the  erec- 
tion of  colleges ;  but,  like  some  of  our  sister 


denominations,  we  shall  possess  sufficient 
interest  in  those  built  by  the  public  to 
answer  all  our  good  and  reasonable  pur- 
poses. I  pray  you,  my  brethren,  let  us 
get  in  a  state  of  preparation  to  enjoy  our 
privileges  as  common  citizens  in  this  great 
republic.  Do  but  look  into  my  last  com- 
munication, and  see  how  small  a  share  we 
have  in  the  public  colleges  of  our  country  \ 
You  will  be  surprised  and  mortified. 

It  is  also  well  known  to  us  in  the  west, 
that  management  has  been  had  to  prevent 
the  appointment  of  any  from  among  us  as  a 
people,  to  some  of  the  infant  institutions  in 
the  western  States,  though  we  have  more 
than  three  times  the  interest  in  the  country 
that  those  have  who  do  manage.  And 
when  such  appointments  were  not  made, 
even  when  properly  requested  by  those 
whose  business  it  was,  the  reason  assigned 
was,  We  were  not  die  to  procure  any 
suitable  persons  from  among  them  i 


It  may  not  be  known  to  all  our  readers,  that 
the  leading  members  of  the  Melhodist  Episco- 
pal church  liave  ever  been  awake  to  the  impor- 
tance of  colleges  and  schools  for  education.    In 
1785,  Dr.  Coke,  ordained  by  Wesley  as   the 
first  Bishop  of  the  American  Metbodisi  churchy 
came  to  the  United  States.    Soon  after,  in  con- 
nection with  Bi^op  Asbory,  he  determined  to 
establish  a  school  or  college.    Four  acres  of 
land  were  purchased,  at  £60,  twenty-eight  roiles 
from  Baltimore,  and  a  college  was  founded, 
named,  after  its  founders,  Cokesbury  college. 
An  able  President  was  obtained,  and  a  good  mas- 
ter, and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  institution 
acquired  so  much  repute,  that  young  men  from 
the  southern  States,  came  there  to  finish  their 
education.     By  the  rules  of  the  college,  the 
students  were  to  rise  at  five,  summer  and  vrinter. 
At  six,  they  were  to  assemble  for  prayer,  and 
the  interval,  till  seven,  was  allowed  for  recrea- 
tions ;  such  as  gardening,  walking,  riding,  and 
bathing ;  and  within  doors,  the  carpenters',  join- 
ers',  cabinet   makers',  and    turners'  business. 
Nothing  like  play  was  permitted.    In  1792,  the 
college  was  set  on  fire,  and  burnt  to  the  ground, 
with  its  apparatus  and  library.    Soon  after,  a 
large  buildhig  in  Baltimore,  which  bad  been  in- 
tended for  balls  and  assemblies,  was  purchased, 
with  all  the  premises  belonging  to  it,  for  £5,300. 
This  college  was  more  successful  than  the  first, 
but  unhappily  it  shared  the  same  fate,  being 
burnt,  together  with  a  neigliboriug  church,  in 
1797.    By  both  fires  the  Methodists  lost  £10,000. 
No  eflbrts  were  made  to  rebuild  the  establish- 
ment. 

An  attempt  was  early  commenced  to  found  a 
college  in  Georgia,  to  be  named  Wesley  col- 
lege, but  it  did  not  succeed.* 

*B<Hi  Sottthey^s  Life  of  Wesley,  Am.  edit  vol.  i»- 
pp.  3^,387. 
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INTRODUCTORY  GBSERTATIONS. 

"  Great  Britain,"  says  the  Baron  Charles  Dupin,  "  presents  a  spectacle  un- 
exampled in  history.  In  Europe,  the  British  empire  borders  on  Denmark, 
Germany,  the  Netherlands  and  France,  in  the  north ;  on  Spain,  Sicily,  Italy, 
in  the  south ;  it  commands  the  outlet  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  of  the  Baltic.  In 
America,  it  touches  Russia  and  the  United  States,  and  stands  in  presence  of 
the  new  republics  of  the  south.  Between  these  two  continents  and  on  the 
route  of  bo^  of  them  to  Asia,  she  holds  the  rock  where  her  hands  have  chained 
the  modem  Prometheus.  In  Africa,  she  holds  in  check  the  Barbary  powers, 
and  watches  over  the  safety  of  the  negro  nations.  Beyond,  where  the  Portu- 
guese found  only  a  watering  place,  and  the  Dutch  constituted  a  plantation, 
she  has  created  a  new  British  people.  The  conquests  of  her  merchants 
in  Asia  begin  where  those  of  Alexander  ended,  and  where  the  Roman 
Terminus  n&ver  reached.  From  the  banks  of  the  Indus  to  the  frontiers  of 
China,  the  country  is  ruled  by  a  mercantile  company  in  a  narrow  street  of 
London.  Thus,  by  the  vigor  of  her  institutions,  and  the  perfection  of  her  arts, 
an  island,  which,  in  the  Oceanic  Archipelago,  would  hardly  rank  in  the  third 
class,  extends  the  influences  of  her  industry  and  her  power  to  the  extremities 
of  the  four  divisions  of  the  globe,  and,  in  the  fifth,  peoples  and  civilizes  regions, 
which  will  follow  her  laws,  speak  her  language,  adopt  her  manners,  her  com- 
merce, her  arts,  and  her  literature.  This  immense  dispersion  of  colonies,  which 
would  ruin  any  other  nation,  constitutes  the  strength  of  the  British  empire." 

The  authority  of  Britain  extends  over  two  thirds  of  the  globe  in  reference  to 
longitude  ;  and  it  is  literally  true  that  the  sun  never  sets  upon  her  possessions  ; 
for  within  this  vast  range,  various  places  have  noon  and  midnight  at  the  same 
moment  Stretching  also  from  the  arctic  circle  to  the  thirty-third  degree  of 
south  latitude,  the  four  seasons  are  experienced  within  her  dominions  at  the 
same  time.* 

*'The  immense  magnitude  of  the  Roman  empire  might  well  have  justified  the 
Roman  pride.  It  covered  a  million  and  a  half  of  square  miles  of  the  finest 
portion  of  the  globe.  Stretching  three  thousand  miles,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Euphrates ;  and  two  thousand  miles,  from  the  northern  borders  of  Dacia  to  the 
tropic  of  Cancer ;  it  was  the  seat  of  all  the  choicest  fertility,  beauty,  and  wealth 
of  the  world.    Imagination  sinks  under  the  idea  of  this  prodigious  power  in  the 

*  £iieyclop«BdU  Americiiaa,  vol.  v.  p.  568. 
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hands  of  a  single  nation^  and  that  nation  in  the  hands  of  a  single  man.  But 
another  paramount  dominion  was  yet  to  be  created  of  a  totally  different  nature  ; 
less  compact,  yet  not  less  permanent ;  less  directly  wearing  the  shape  of  au- 
thority, yet,  perhaps,  still  more  irresistible  ;  and  in  extent,  throwing  the  power  of 
Rome  out  of  all  comparison — ^the  British  empire.    Its  sceptre  is  ir^FLUENCE.'^ 


I.    EXTENT  AND  BOUNDARIES. 

The  term.  Great  Britain,  was  first  applied  to  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  at  the 
accession  of  James  I.  to  the  throne  of  England.  It  did  not  become  common  till  the  days 
of  Queen  Anne.  In  addition  to  these  three  countries,  the  British  Empire  embraces  Ire- 
land ;  the  islands  in  the  British  Seas,  as  Guernsey,  Man,  Jersey ;  the  fortress  of  Gibral- 
tar ;  Malta ;  the  protectorship  of  the  Ionian  islands ;  British  India ;  the  African  colonies ; 
North  American  British  dominions ;  West  Indies ;  South  American  dominions ;  Australia. 
Hanover,  in  Germany,  does  not  belong  to  the  British  empire,  but  to  the  male  line  of 
the  present  royal  family.  The  island  of  Great  Britain  lies  on  tiie  west  of  the  continent 
of  Europe,  and  extends  from  about  50^  to  58^  30'  north  latitude ;  and  from  2^  of  east 
longitude  from  Greenwich,  to  6^  of  west.  It  is  about  580  miles  in  length,  from  north  to 
south,  and  370  in  its  greatest  breadth  from  east  to  west.  It  is  separated  from  the  con- 
tinent by  the  English  channel  and  the  German  ocean.  The  North  sea  washes  the  north- 
em  shores.  Ireland  is  separated  from  it  by  St.  George's  channel,  the  Irish  sea,  and  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  It  has  a  large  number  of  good  harbors,  on  account  of  the  great  irregu- 
larity of  the  coasts.  Including  the  windings  caused  by  the  indentations  of  the  sea,  the 
circuit  has  been  estimated  at  1,800  miles,  and  the  area  at  87,000  square  miles.  Ireland 
is  the  most  western  land  in  Europe,  except  Iceland.  The  body  of  water  which  separates 
it  from  England,  varies  in  breadth  from  40  to  120  miles.  The  greatest  length  of  Ireland 
is  306  miles,  and  the  greatest  breadth  182  miles. 


11.    CIVIIi  HISTORY. 


The  earliest  peculation  of  Britain  is  ffenerally  believed  to  have  been  Celtic.  To  the 
Celtic  succeeded  the  Gothic.  Long  before  the  Christian  era,  the  Scythians  or  Goths, 
advancing  from  Asia,  drove  the  Cimbri,  or  Northern  Celts,  before  them,  and  seized  on 
that  part  of  Gaul,  which  is  nearest  Great  Britain,  where  they  acquired  the  provincial 
denomination  of  Belgm,  These  Beles  may  justly  be  regarded  as  tiie  chief  ancestors  of 
the  Enelish  nation.  The  Saxons,  who  made  the  second  conquest  of  England,  were  small 
in  numbers.  From  the  two  Gothic  dialects  of  tiie  conquerors  and  the  conquered,  sprung 
the  Anglo  Saxon,  the  parent  of  our  English  language.  The  Britons,  at  the  time  of 
Cesar's  arrival,  like  the  Gauls,  from  whom  they  sprung,  were  divided  into  many  petty 
kingdoms.  Tacitus  says,  "  It  was  rare  that  even  two  or  three  of  them  united  against  a 
common  enemy."  Hence  they  were  easily  conquered.  Britain  was  the  great  sanctuary 
of  Druidism.  The  Druids  were  the  law-makers,  the  physicians,  the  poets  and  philoso- 
phers of  their  country.  No  public  afiair  could  be  transacted  without  their  sanction. 
Their  ceremonies  were  equally  mhuman  and  mysterious.  The  Britons,  though  savages 
in  point  of  art  and  industry,  are  respectfully  spoken  of  by  several  Roman  historians  in 
regard  to  moral  and  intellectual  character. 

About  fifty-five  years  before  the  Christian  era,  Julius  Cesar  determined  to  add  Britain 
to  his  eminre.  On  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  August,  A.  C.  65,  he  landed  near  Dover, 
with  two  legions.  His  progress  was  warmly  contested,  and  but  little  fiwting  was  gained 
on  the  island.  In  the  folbwing  year,  Cesar  returned  with  five  legions,  and  reduced  the 
country  to  submission.  In  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  Agricola,  the  ablest  and  best  of  all  the 
Roman  governors,  who  knew  how  to  retain  with  the  humane  policy  of  a  statesman,  what 
he  had  won  by  his  bravery  as  a  soldier,  entirely  subjugated  the  island.  His  fleet  sailed 
round  Scotland,  and  subdued  the  Orcades.  He  did  much  to  civilize  the  Britons.  He 
taught  the  youtii  of  their  nobility  the  language  and  sciences  of  Rome,  and  encouraged 
onamental  as  well  as  useful  public  worlra.  He  was  all  the  beneiactor  to  Britain  that  a 
conqueror  could  be.  After  this  time  the  bland  is  seldom  noticed  by  the  Roman  historians. 
In  A.  D.  218,  Severas  erected  a  stone  wall,  fipom  the  Solway  to  the  Tyne,  on  a  system  so 

E>rmanent,  that  the  foundations  are  to  this  dny  to  be  seen.    During  the  decline  of  the 
Oman  empire,  great  disorders  were  experienced  in  Britain.    The  Plots,  Scots,  and  other 
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barbarians,  poured  io  upon  all  quarters,  and  ravaced  the  country.  About  the  year  A.  D.  420, 
or  65  years  after  tho  invasioD  of  Julius  Cesar,  the  Romans  took  their  final  departure  from 
the  bland.  In  the  year  449,  the  Saxons  from  the  North  of  Germany,  under  Hengist  and 
Horsa,  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Britons,  against  the  Scots  and  Picts,  who  were  desolating 
the  fairest  portioas  of  the  island.  From  auxiliaries  they  became  conquerors  of  the 
natives,  and  reduced  the  Britons  to  submission.  Hengist  fixed  bis  royal  seat  at  Canter- 
bury,  and  after  reigning  forty  years,  he  died  about  the  year  48S.  Multitudes  flocked  over 
fi-om  Germany,  and  the  natives  were  driven  to  the  fastnesses  of  Cornwall  and  of  Wales. 
After  a  violent  struggle  of  near  150  years,  the  Heptarchy,  or  seven  Saxon  kingdoms,  of 
Kent,  Sussex,  Wessex,  East  Anglia,  Mercia,  Essex,  and  Northumberland,  were  estab- 
lished. After  about  200  years  of  almost  continual  dissension  among  these  States,  Egbert ^ 
king  of  Wessex,  united  them  into  one  great  State.  This  was  about  the  year  827.  The 
first  appearance  of  the  Danes  in  England  was  in  the  year  787.  Ethelwolf,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Egbert,  was  unable  to  resist  the  torrent  of  Danes,  who  poured  into  the 
island;  and  they  firmly  established  themselves  in  the  islands,  Thanet  and  Shepey. 
Ethelbald  and  Etheibert  succeeded  tlicir  father.  The«former  soon  dying,  Etbelbert 
became  sole  master  of  the  kingdom.  In  S66,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Ethelred. 
His  brother  JUfred  succeeded  at  the  age  of  22  years.  His  reign  began  with  war.  The 
Danes  had  overrun  the  kingdom,  and  treated  the  inhabitants  w^ith  the  greatest  cruelty 
and  scorn.  Alfred  soon  brought  them  to  submission.  The  more  turbulent  retired  to 
Flanders,  and  England  enjoyed  a  state  of  tranquillity.  This  period  was  wisely  improved 
by  Alfred.  He  rebuilt  and  strongly  fortified  the  city  of  London,  established  a  regular 
militia,  and  built  a  fleet  of  120  ships.  After  a  reign  of  about  thirty  years,  he  died,  in  the 
full  strength  of  his  faculties,  a  blessing  to  his  country,  and  an  ornament  to  mankind. 

He  is  deservedly  esteemed  the  greatest  and  best  man  of  his  age,  and  the  founder  of  the 
English  monarchy.  His  son  Edward,  denominated  the  EldtTy  inherited  the  kingdom 
and  military  genius  of  his  father.  Edward  reigned  24  years,  and  his  son  JitheUtan  suc- 
ceeded him.  Edmund,  Edrcd,  Edtoy,  Edgar,  and  Edward  11.  successively  took  posses- 
sion of  the  throne.  In  this  period  flourished  the  notorious  Dunstan,  Abbot  of  Canterbury. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  sanctity  and  devotion,  by 
his  numerous  austerities.  By  his  means  the  controversy  about  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy 
was  fiercely  antated,  and  was  the  means  of  almost  rending  the  kingdom  in  sunder.  The 
monks,  with  Dunstan  at  their  head,  were  arrayed  against  the  secular  clergy — at  that 
time  a  powerful  body.  On  the  death  of  Edward  II.,  the  Danes  again  made  incursions 
into  the  kingdom.  In  the  reign  of  Ethelred,  the  successor  of  Edward,  there  was  a  gen- 
eral massacre  of  the  Danish  troops  throughout  England.  Edmund  Ironside,  the  son  of 
Ethelred,  was  compelled  to  divide  his  kin^om  with  Canute,  king  of  the  Danes.  On  the 
aasaasination  of  Edmund,  Canute  took  possession  of  the  whole  kingdom.  He  reigned  18 
years,  with  great  reputation  as  a  moderate  and  impartial  ruler.  His  sons,  Harold  and 
Hardieanute,  reiened  successively,  for  short  periods.  They  were  the  last  of  the  Danish 
race.  Edward  the  Confessor,  son  of  Ethelred,  was  called  to  the  vacant  throne,  by  the 
unanimous  wish  of  the  nation.  Some  time  before  his  death,  he  made  WiUiam,  Duke  of 
Normandy,  heir  to  his  throne.  This  was  disputed  by  Harold,  son  of  one  of  the  English 
earls,  whose  daughter  Edward  had  married.  The  English  and  Normans  met  on  the  field 
at  Hastings.  Harold  was  slain,  and  his  army  totally  defeated.  The  victory  was  dearly 
earned.  The  Normans  lost  15,000  warriors.  William,  for  a  few  years,  was  popular ;  but 
at  length,  by  a  series  of  oppressive  measures,  which  destroyed  the  very  semblance  of 
English  liberty,  he  became  in  the  highest  degree  odious.  He  attempted  to  obliterate  the 
name  of  Englishmen,  by  the  destruction  of  their  language.  The  French  was  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Court  and  of  law,  and  it  was  ordered  to  be  taught  in  schools.  He  made  a 
general  survey  of  all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom,  the  record  of  which  is  still  preserved, 
and  called  the  Domesday  book.  William  II.,  surnamed  Rujus,  succeeded  his  father. 
Ambition  and  avarice  were  the  principal  features  in  his  character.  He  was  constantly 
harassed  by  insurrections.  He  was  accidentally  killed,  in  the  40th  year  of  his  age. 
His  brother  Henry  succeeded  to  the  throne.  After  he  had  gained  the  summit  of  his 
wishes,  and  had  secured  a  profound  tranquillity  throughout  his  c&minions,  he  was  severely 
afflicted  by  the  death  of  his  only  son  William,  who  was  drowned.  When  Henry  heard 
of  the  disaster,  he  fainted,  and  never  laughed  after.  He  died  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Henry  /.,  surnamed  Beau-elere,  or  the  scholar.  By 
his  prudence,  talents  and  bravery,  he  would  have  shone  in  any  sphere.  Though  he  pos- 
sessed the  prejudices  of  his  family  against  the  native  English,  yet  the  tranquillity  of  his 
English  dominions  was  never  once  disturbed. 

Henry  was  succeeded  by  Stephen,  grandson  of  William,  the  conqueror.  The  next 
80verei|^  who  ascended  the  throne,  was  Henry  Plantagenet,  or  Henry  II.,  son  of  Ma- 
tilda, the  sister  of  Stephen.  Henry,  at  the  time  of  his  accession,  was  the  ablest  and 
most  powerful  sovereign  in  Europe.  He  was  master  of  above  a  third  of  the  whole  French 
monarchy.  His  reign  was  in  many  respects  useful  and  prosperous.  The  abuses,  in 
the  eccleaaatical  establishment,  which  bad  now  become  enormous,  and  which  Henry 
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attempted  to  remove,  were  the  source  of  much  trouble.  More  money  was  drawn  from 
the  people,  by  the  priests,  in  the  way  of  penances,  than  was  produced  by  all  the  funds 
and  taxes  in  the  kingdom.  The  efforts  of  Henry  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  priests  were 
severely  contested,  especially  by  Becket,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  This  ambitious  and 
haughty  prelate  was  at  length  as.>a<^inated.     Henry  was  severely  tried  by  the  undutiful  I 

conduct  of  his  sons,  who  several  times  conspired  against  him.  Though  he  was  guilty  of 
some  very  reprehensible  conduct,  yet  perhaps  no  monarch  ever  extended  his  dominions 
so  far,  with  so  little  violence  and  Injustice. 

Richard  /.,  surnamcd  Cceur  de  Liorit  on  account  of  his  bravery,  succeeded  his  father 
Henry.  He  passed  several  years  in  Palestine,  in  the  crusades  against  the  infidels.  On 
his  return,  he  was  thrown  into  prison  by  the  emperor  of  Germany,  from  which  he  was 
released  only  by  tlie  payment  of  a  heavy  ransom.  He  was  generous  and  sincere,  but 
cruel,  haughty,  and  ambitious. 

John,  his  younger  brother,  was  his  successor  on  the  throne.  His  character  included 
almost  every  vice  that  belongs  to  our  nature.  He  was  involved  in  a  long  controversy 
with  the  Pope,  by  whom  he  was  excommunicated.  The  subjects  of  John  were  also  at 
one  time  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  him.  He  was  received  again  into  favor  by  the 
most  abject  submistiions.  What  principally  distinguishes  his  reign  was  the  obtaining  of 
the  Magna  Charta,  (at  Runnemede,)  which  secured  very  important  powers  and 
privileges  to  every  order  of  men  in  the  kingdom. 

Henry  IlL,  the  son  and  successor  of  John,  was  gentle,  humane,  but  without  activity 
and  vigor.  He  was  so  lickle  and  irresolute,  that  men  neither  valued  his  friendship,  nor 
dreaded  his  resentment.  His  life  was  a  series  of  vexations.  The  Pope  was  in  fact  the 
controlling  power  in  England.  The  Barons  were,  at  the  same  time,  opposed  to  the  king 
and  to  the  Pope,  and  to  the  best  interests  of  the  people. 

Edward  /.,  his  son,  ascended  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Henry.  He  possessed  great 
military  courage  and  ability,  but  some  of  his  actions  were  stained  with  cruelty.  He 
made  a  complete  conquest  of  Wales.  Sensible  how  much  traditionary  poetry  and  music 
are  calculated  to  keep  alive  the  idea  of  national  valor  and  glory,  he  assembled  together  all 
the  Welsh  bards,  and  ordered  them  to  be  put  to  death.  He  died  in  the  35th  year  of  his 
reign,  and  69th  of  his  age.  The  many  wise  statutes  which  he  enacted,  obtained  for  him 
the  appellation  of  the  English  Justinian.  His  violent  and  arbitrary  temper  was  the  occa- 
sion of  much  trouble,  and  sometimes  brought  him  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 

His  son,  Edward  II.,  was  a  most  unfortunate  and  weak  prince.  Indolence  and  attach- 
ment to  favorites  were  the  great  blemishes  in  his  character.  His  queen  was  unfaithful  U> 
him,  took  up  arms  against  him,  caused  him  to  sign  his  own  resignation,  and  to  complete 
the  horrible  work,  procured  at  last  his  assassination. 

The  reign  o(  Edward  III.,  the  next  king  of  England,  is  one  of  the  longest  and  most 
glorious  in  her  annals.  He  curbed  the  Ucentious  spirits  of  the  nobles,  by  the  prudence 
and  vigor  of  his  administration ;  and  gained  their  affections  by  his  affability  and  munifi- 
cence. His  foreign  wars  were  very  expensive  and  unnecessary.  At  the  battle  of 
Cressy,  he  left  36,000  of  his  enemies  dead  on  the  field.  His  queen,  Philippa,  is  a  noble 
example  of  courage,  generosity,  and  conjugal  fidelity.  His  son  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales, 
called  the  Black  Prince,  from  the  color  of  his  armor,  won  all  hearts  by  his  affability,  kind- 
ness, and  moderation;  and  the  many  eminent  virtues,  which  he  possessed,  would  have  . 
rendered  him  an  ornament  to  any  age  or  country.     He  died  of  a  consumption.                               • 

Richard  II.,  the  son  of  the  Black  Prince,  ascended  the  throne  of  his  grandfather,  when  I 

only  twelve  years  of  age.     His  reign,  and  the  succeeding  reigns,  were  distracted  with  " 

constant  troubles  and  insurrections.  Richard,  during  his  whole  life,  was  the  dupe  of 
worthless  favorites.  He  was  weak  and  pusillanimous,  his  errors  proceeding  more  from 
the  head  than  from  the  heart.  He  was  dethroned  and  assassinated  in  the  34th  year  of 
his  age. 

Henry  IV.,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  usurped  the  throne.  His  father,  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster, was  the  great  patron  of  the  Wickliffites,  or  Lollards  of  England.  He  was  under- 
stood to  have  been  educated  in  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  but  on  his  elevation  to 
the  throne,  he  made  his  faith  vicid  to  his  interest.  He  obtained  an  act  of  Parliament 
against  the  Lollards,  by  which  it  was  enacted,  that  if  any  heretic  should  relapse,  or  re- 
fuse to  abjure  his  opinions,  he  should  be  delivered  over  to  the  civil  magistrate,  by  the 
church,  and  be  committed  to  the  flames  before  all  the  people. 

Henry  V.  came  to  the  throne  with  the  tide  of  popularity  flowing  full  in  his  favor. 
His  youth  had  been  marked  with  many  extravagances,  but  on  ascending  the  throne,  be 
exhibited  great  firmness,  moderation,  and  propriety  of  deportment.  His  conduct,  how- 
ever, towards  the  Protestants,  is  a  strong  and  most  melancholy  exception.  Lord  Cobham, 
a  man  of  valor  and  abilities,  but  a  follower  of  Wickliffe,  was  hanged,  and  his  body  burned 
on  the  ^bbet  Henry  died  in  the  zenith  of  his  glory,  in  the  34th  year  of  his  age.  In 
macnammity  and  true  greatness  of  soul,  he  has  been  surpassed  by  very  few  of  the  kings 
of  Eneland. 

In  me  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  commenced  the  bloody  wars  between  the  houses  of  York 
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and  Lancaster.  This  fatal  quarrel,  which  lasted  nearly  thirty  years,  was  st^alized  by 
twelve  pitched  battles ;  and  80  princes  of  the  blood  are  computed  to  have  penshed  in  the 
6eid,  or  on  the  scafibld.  The  ensign  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  was  a  red  rose,  that  of 
York  a  white  one  ;  and  the  civil  wars  were  known  throughout  Europe,  under  the  name 
of  the  quarrel  between  the  two  roses.  At  one  battle,  36,000  Lancastrians  were  slain. 
Several  monsters  in  wickedness  led  the  forces  of  the  two  parties.  "  The  character  of 
Edward  IL,"  says  an  elegant  writer,  "  is  easily  summed  up:  his  good  qualities  were 
courage  and  beauty ;  his  bad  qualities— every  vice.  The  history  of  England,  during  his 
reign,  was  a  history  of  blood.  Richard  IIL,  who  perished  at  Bosworth,  waded  through 
bkod  to  his  throne ;  he  considered  no  enormity  too  ffreat,  and  no  action  too  mean, 
provided  it  led  him  to  the  object  of  his  ambition."  His  body  and  mind  were  equally 
deformed. 

Henry  VIL  was,  next  to  Alfred,  politically,  the  most  useful  prince,  who  had  at  that 
time  swayed  the  English  sceptre.  He  commenced  the  English  navy,  by  building  a  ship 
which  cost  £14,000.  He  effected  a  great  and  beneficial  change  in  the  state  of  the 
kingdom,  by  enacting  many  wise  and  salutary  laws.  Towards  the  close  of  life,  he 
applied  himself  vnth  great  earnestness  to  acts  of  justice  and  benevolence.  He  paid  the 
debts  of  all  persons,  who  were  imprisoned  in  London  for  small  sums.  He  directed  two 
thousand  masses  to  be  said  for  his  soul  within  a  month  after  his  decease. 

The  reign  of  Henry  VHl.  was  eventful  in  the  highest  degree.  The  Papal  power  in 
England  received  its  death  blow.  The  king  was  acknowledged  lo  be  the  only  supreme 
head  on  earth  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  all  tithes,  which  had  been  paid  to  the 
See  of  Rome,  reverted  to  him.  This  renunciation  of  the  Papal  authority,  was  imme- 
diately  in  consequence  of  the  Pope's  refusing  to  annul  the  marriage  of  Henry  with 
Catharine  of  Spain.  At  difierent  times,  Henry  suppressed  645  monasteries,  90  colleges, 
2,374  chantries  and  free  chapels,  and  110  hospitals.  A  new  translation  of  the  Bible  was 
made,  and  permitted  at  first  to  be  freely  circulated.  At  the  same  time,  with  a  caprice 
and  levity  which  were  very  characteristic  of  Henry,  some  of  the  most  revolting  dogmas 
of  the  Romish  church  were  maintained  with  unrelenting  pertinacity.  This  conduct  gave 
occasicm  to  the  remark,  that,  "  in  England,  those  who  were  against  the  Pope,  were 
burned,  and  those  who  were  for  him,  were  hanged."  Henry  died  in  the  56th  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  38th  of  Ids  reign.  He  possessed  great  vigor  of  mind,  and  an  extensive 
capacity.  But  his  vices  comprehend  some  of  the  woi*st  qualities  of  human  nature.  He 
had  an  insatiable  love  of  pleasure,  and  a  radical  cruelty  of  disposition.  He  married  suc- 
cessively six  wives,  two  of  whom  were  beheaded,  and  two  were  divorced. 

Edward  FJ.,  the  son  of  Henry  V III.  and  Jane  Seymour,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Dur- 
ing his  short  reign,  the  Reformation  was  greatly  advanced,  especially  by  the  influence  of  his 
minister,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  the  excellent  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Somerset  was  an  able  counsellor,  a  man  of  courage,  and  obviously  influenced  by  religious 
considerations.  Unhappily,  the  true  principles  of  religious  liberty  were  scarcely  known 
yet,  and  the  Protestants  were  guilty  of  persecution  m  its  last  forms  at  the  stake.  Ed- 
ward VL  died  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  universally  lamented.  He  possessed  uncommon 
sagacity,  great  mildness  of  disposition,  and  true  piety.  He  never  signed  the  orders  of 
execution  against  any  party  without  tears  in  hb  eyes. 

The  bkMoy  Mary  next  ascended  the  throne.  She  possessed  few  qualities  that  were 
either  estimable  or  amiable.  With  the  exception  of  the  single  virtue  of  sincerity,  her 
character  was  a  complication  of  the  most  odious  vices,  of  obstinacy,  tyranny,  malignity, 
and  revenge.  In  three  years,  277  persons  were  burnt  at  the  stake ;  amone  whom  were 
Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Bishops  Ridley,  Hooper,  Ferrar,  and  Latimer,  21 
cleixsrmen,  5o  women,  and  4  children.  The  marriage  of  Mary  with  Philip  of  Spain, 
ren&red  her  exceedingly  unpopular.  She  died  of  a  fever,  in  the  sixth  year  of  her  reign, 
and  in  the  43d  of  her  age,  and  was  succeeded  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry,  by  Ann 
Boleyn.  Elizabeth  was  in  the  25th  year  of  her  age.  She  had  been  imprisoned  by  Mary, 
and  had  carefully  improved  her  opportunities  to  cultivate  her  mind.  The  principles  of 
the  Reformation  were  now  completely  established,  and  the  public  system  of  religion  was 
placed  in  nearly  the  same  state  in  which  it  is  at  present.  The  people  were  now  Protes- 
tants from  inclination.  Of  9,400  beneficed  clergymen,  only  about  120  quitted  their  pre- 
ferments on  account  of  the  Reformation.  In  point  of  vigor,  steadiness,  magnanimity,  and 
penetration,  Elizabeth  may  stand  a  comparison  with  any  sovereign  in  any  age  of  the 
world.  She  at  ihe  same  time  exhibited  some  of  the  greatest  moral  weaknesses.  She 
was  vain,  deficient  in  sympathy,  jealous,  and  ungovernable  in  her  passions.  Her  treat- 
ment of  Mary  of  Scotland,  is  an  indelible  stain  on  her  character.  The  progress  of  the 
English  nation,  during  her  reign,  in  arts,  arms,  science,  commerce  and  agriculture,  is 
unparalleled  in  hi^ory.  The  English  language  was  essentially  improved.  It  has  been 
called  the  Augustan  age  in  EngUsh  literature. 

Elizabeth  was  succeeded  by  Jame»  VL  of  Scotland,  and  /.  of  England,  son  of  Mary  of 
Scotland.    From  the  period  of  his  accession,  the  history  of  both  kingdoms  is  united. 
The  early  history  of  Scotiand  is  enveloped  in  darkness.    The  Celts  were,  probably, 
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the  first  settlers.  The  Romans  invaded  Scotland,  A.  D.  75.  The  length  of  the  Roman 
wall,  erected  under  Antoninus,  and  which  was  repaired  by  Severus,  was  63,980  yards. 
After  the  Romans  left  Britain,  the  Picts  became  the  most  potent  people  in  the  north  of 
Caledonia.  A  list  of  their  kin^s,  40  in  number,  reigning  from  500  to  843,  b  preserved. 
The  Scots  came  from  Ireland  m  503.  Chalmers  gives  a  catalogue  of  50  Scottish  kings, 
who  rcisned  from  603  to  1097.  The  Scots  and  Picts  were  united  about  843.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  of  England,  a  violent  contest  arose,  in  regard  to  the  succession  to  the 
Scottish  throne.  Edward  was  chosen  umpire,  and  immediately  took  measures,  which 
secured  to  himself  the  power  of  Scotland.  In  a  short  time,  however,  arose  Sir  William 
Wallace,  who,  in  connection  with  Sir  William  Douglas,  and  young  Robert  Bruce,  finally 
achieved  the  deliverance  of  Scotland.  After  a  series  of  heroic  actions,  Wallace  was  de- 
feated at  Falkirk,  and  was  soon  after  taken  and  executed.  Scotland  was  again  reduced 
under  the  dominion  of  England.  Robert  Bruce  soon  appeared  in  arms,  and  the  people 
flocked  around  him  in  defence  of  theur  countiy.  The  forces  of  Edward  II.,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  English  throne,  met  the  Scots  under  Bruce,  near  Bannockbum,  and  were 
totally  defeated.  Bruce  became  sole  master  of  Scotland.  The  history  of  Scotland,  be- 
fore its  union  with  England,  presents  little  but  a  series  of  troubles,  of  border  warfare,  of 
insurrection,  and  sometimes  of  complete  anarchy.  At  the  accession  of  James  VI.,  the  son 
of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  the  kingdom  was  in  a  miserable  condition.  Assassination  and 
murder  were  perpetrated  with  impunity.  The  l>elief  in  sorcery  and  witchcraft  was 
general.  At  length  Queen  Elizabeth  died,  and  James  quietly  took  possession  of  the 
British  throne.  James  reigned  13  years  over  Scotland,  and  22  over  Great  Britain,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  59.  He  was  a  very  unpopular  monarch.  He  was  vain,  weak,  acces- 
sible to  flatterers,  arbitrary  in  his  principles,  and  so  devoted  to  episcopacy,  as  to  thoroughly 
disgust  and  alienate  many  classes  of  his  subjects.  The  colonization  of  North  America,  is 
the  most  memorable  circumstance  in  James's  reign.  Elizabeth  had  done  little  more  than 
give  a  name  to  Virginia. 

Charles  I.  inherited  the  throne,  and  unhappily,  the  same  principles  in  government,  as 
had  actuated  his  father.  His  life  was  terminated  on  the  scaflbld.  There  were  some 
amiable  traits  in  his  character.  His  conduct  at  his  trial  and  execution  was  calm  and 
dignified,  and  calculated  to  excite  a  deep  compassion.  He  was,  notwithstanding,  strikingly 
deficient  in  those  qualities  which  were  indispensable  in  a  king  at  that  stormy  period. 
He  lacked  prudence,  foresight,  independence  of  mind,  frankness,  and  knowledge  of  men. 
At  the  same  time  the  Parliament  that  opposed  him  and  procured  his  execution,  in  many 
of  their  measures  in  the  latter  years  of  Charles's  life,  were  as  arbitrary,  and  reckless  of 
right  and  of  the  Constitution,  as  the  king  himself. 

Oliver  Cromwell,  a  distinguished  leader  in  opposition  to  Charles,  succeeded  to  the 
chief  authority,  under  the  title  of  Protector.  Cromwell  was  a  man  of  consummate  ability 
in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field.  His  name  struck  terror  into  every  part  of  Europe.  The 
Dutch  were  completely  humbled  at  sea.  The  fortresses  of  Tunis,  and  every  ship  in  the 
harbor,  were  torn  in  pieces  by  his  artillery.  Spanish  ships  of  immense  value  were  burnt 
under  the  very  guns  of  the  castles  which  defended  them.  At  the  same  time  his  domestic 
administration  was  upright.  In  England,  he  had  Matthew  Hale  for  a  judge.  In  Scot- 
land, the  decisions  of  his  judges  were  long  remembered  as  the  purest  and  most  vigorous 
dispensation  of  justice  which  the  nation  had  enjoyed.  He  maintained  a  national  church, 
which  was  liberal  in  its  character,  being  neither  Episcopal  nor  Presbyterian.  The  most 
contradictory  accounts  of  his  private  character  meet  us  on  the  page  of  the  historian. 
That  he  was  free  from  faults,  no  one  will  affirm.  That  some  of  his  measures  were  arbi- 
trary, no  one  will  deny.  But  that  he  was  governed  by  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  the 
true  glory  of  his  country,  and  that  his  private  life  was  marked  by  distinguished  virtues,  is 
apparent  to  every  unprejudiced  observer.  He  died  Sept.  3,  1658.  His  son  Richard 
succeeded  him  for  a  short  time.  Principally  by  the  influence  of  Gen.  Monk,  Charles  II. 
was  called  to  the  throne  in  less  than  a  year  after  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  The 
character  of  Charles  is  well  described  in  the  following  passage.  "  He  was  the  secret 
pensioner  of  France  and  a  traitor  to  the  liberties  of  England,  selnsh  beyond  the  semblance 
of  benevolence,  and  voluptuous  without  the  decency  of  shame.  His  court  was  filled  with 
the  companions  of  his  pleasures  and  the  panders  of  his  impurity.  His  reign  was  disaster, 
his  name  is  infamy."*  Charles  died  at  the  age  of  55,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
James  JL  To  the  joy  of  both  hemispheres  this  miserable  dynasty  came  to  an  end.  The 
Prince  of  Orange,  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Nassau,  was  invited  to  the  throne.  The  reign 
of  William  (Mary  his  consort  was  associated  with  him  in  the  government)  was  prosper- 
ous. His  mind  was  ever  intent  on  great  designs.  He  had  a  sound  judgment,  fertile  in- 
vention, calmness  in  danger,  fidelity,  and  a  strong  attachment  to  public  liberhr.  Mary, 
who  died  several  years  before  him,  was  an  amiable  and  excellent  woman.  William  was 
succeeded  by  the  Princess  Aime^  who  had  married  George,  Prince  of  Denmark.  She 
ascended  the  throne  in  the  38th  year  of  her  age.    The  power  of  the  British  arms  was 

*  Chrif tiin  Spectator,  Sept.  lesa 
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etrried  to  an  hitherto  unparalleled  height,  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  Prince 
Eugene,  in  the  wars  against  France.  The  most  important  event  of  this  reign  was  the 
union,  which  took  place  between  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland,  in  1706.  By 
this  it  was  agreed  tliat  the  two  kingdoms  should  be  forever  subject  to  one  crown  and 
Parliament,  should  enjoy  the  same  privileges,  and  be  subject  to  the  same  regulations  in 
trade.  Anne  was  the  last  of  the  race  of  the  Stuarts.  The  succession  was  secured  to  the 
widow  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  Sophia,  grand-daughter  of  James  I.  The  English 
national  debt  was  now  increased  to  more  than  £50,000,000.  Anne  died  Aug.  12,  1714, 
and  was  succeeded  by  George  /.,  son  of  Sophia  of  Hanover.  He  reigned  from  1714  to 
1727.  The  nation  was  now  divided  into  whigs  and  tories.  The  former  were  led  by  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  and  were  strongly  opposed  to  the  Stuart  family.  George  died  of  tiie 
apoplexy,  June  22,  1727.  The  principal  defect  in  his  character  was  an  excessive  par- 
tiality to  his  German  dominions. 

George  IL  succeeded  to  the  throne.  He  continued  all  the  alliances  of  his  father,  and 
his  plan  of  maintaining  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  In  1739,  a  commercial  war 
was  carried  on  against  Spain.  Soon  after,  England  was  involved  in  a  war  with  France. 
At  the  same  time,  the  erandson  of  James  II.  made  two  attempts  to  restore  the  family  of 
Stuarts  to  the  British  throne.  He  was  totally  defeated  at  Culloden,  in  1746.  A  general 
peace  took  place  in  1750.  In  1758,  the  teven  yeara*  war  against  France  was  com- 
menced, in  which  Canada  was  wrested  from  France,  and  great  possessions  acquired  in 
the  East  Indies. 

George  II.  died  in  1760,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  George  IIL  Never  did 
a  king  ascend  a  throne  under  more  favorable  circumstances.  The  purity  of  his  private 
life,  and  the  afiFability  of  his  manners,  inspired  tlie  most  sanguine  hopes  of  the  prosperity 
of  his  reign.  In  1763,  a  period  was  put  to  the  French  war.  The  national  debt  was 
increased  to  £145^000,000.  The  British  navy  amounted  to  S74  ships  of  war;  the  crews 
were  reckoned  at  100,000,  and  the  ordnance  at  more  than  14,000  pieces.  Capt.  Cook 
^eatly  extended  the  interests  of  science  and  navigation,  by  his  voyages  round  the  world, 
fn  1775,  a  war,  instigated  by  the  weak  and  wicked  measures  of  the  British  ministry,  was 
commenced  with  the  thirteen  North  American  Colonies.  In  1783,  peace  was  concluded, 
and  the  independence  of  the  Colonies  acknowledged.  England  was  a  gainer  by  this 
event.  She  was  no  longer  at  the  expense  of  protecting  them,  and  she  derived  great 
advantages  from  their  trade.  The  national  debt  was  increased  to  £240,000,000.  Soon 
after,  the  French  revolution  commenced,  which  shook  the  whole  civilized  world  to  its 
foundations.  It  was  a  contest  among  the  nations  for  life  or  death.  The  war  raged,  with 
short  intermissions,  from  1798  to  1816.  The  English  naval  force  was  spread  over  every 
ocean.  Its  power  was  felt  in  Egypt,  at  the  sates  of  Copenhagen,  in  both  the  Indies. 
The  armies  of  Britain  triumphed  in  Syria,  subdued  the  French  power  in  Spain,  called  a 
new  empire  into  existence  in  Southern  Aria,  and  annihilated  the  power  of  the  Colossus  of 
modem  times,  on  the  fields  of  Flanders.  The  most  eminent  men  who  led  her  navies, 
were  Howe,  Colling  wood,  and  Nelson ;  her  armies,  Wellington ;  and  her  councils,  Chat- 
ham and  Pitt  All  the  wars  on  the  European  continent,  which  were  undertaken  against 
the  revolution,  and  against  the  empire,  were  begun  by  England,  and  support^  by 
English  gold. 

Since  1815,  (he  policy  of  England  has  been  pacific.  She  has  a  debt,  whose  capital 
amounts  to  more  than  40  years*  revenue  of  the  kingdom.  Frugality  has  been  the  first 
law  of  the  government  since  1815.  For  several  years,  the  British  government  have 
'Withdrawn  very  much  from  interference  with  continental  politics.  The  peace  produced 
auch  a  stagnation  of  business,  that  great  distress  was  produced  among  many  of  the  work- 
ing classes  in  Britain.  By  firm  and  moderate  measures,  on  the  part  of  government,  these 
•excesses  were  quieted. 

George  III.  died  m  1820.  He  had  sufiered,  for  several  years,  a  mental  alienation, 
which  totally  incapacitated  him  for  business,  and  the  government  was  administered  by  a 
Regency.  George  was  not  a  man  of  great  abilities,  but  he  was  possessed  of  that  which 
is  of  far  greater  moment,  an  estimable  moral  character,  and  a  sincere  regard  to  true 
piety.  His  influence  on  public  morality  was  most  decisive  and  salutary.  About  the 
time  of  his  death,  his  daughter  in  law,  the  wife  of  the  Prince  Regent,  (George  IV.)  was 
most  unfortunately  brought  to  a  public  trial.  She  had  been  separated  several  years  from 
her  husband.  However  unjustifiable  her  conduct  had  been  in  several  instances,  yet  the 
trial,  and  the  developements  made  at  it,  were  still  more  disgraceful  to  the  ministry,  who 
were  the  authors  of  it. 

George  IV.  died  on  the  26th  of  June,  1880.  He  had  considerable  powers  of  mind,  and 
much  ^ooA  humor ;  but  the  greater  part  of  his  life  was  passed  in  a  profligacy,  condemned 
t>y  all  good  men,  and  least  ofall  iuBtifiable  in  a  prince.  In  his  reign,  the  Corporation 
and  Test  acts  were  abolished.  The  Corporation  act  prevented  any  person  from  being 
legally  elected  to  any  office  belonging  to  the  government  of  any  city  or  corporation  in 
England,  unless  he  had,  within  the  twelvemonth  preceding,  received  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  iSigland ;  and  enjoined  him  to 
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take  the  oatfas  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  when  he  took  the  oath  of  office.  The  Test 
act  required  all  officers,  civil  and  military,  to  take  the  oaths  against  transubstantiation,  in 
the  court  of  king's  bench,  or  chancery,  within  six  months  after  their  admission  ;  and  also 
to  receive  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Church  of  England, 
in  some  public  church.    In  1828,  both  were  aboUshed. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  1829,  a  relief  bUl,  abolishing  the  civil  disabilities  on  Roman 
Catholics,  was  carried  through  the  Commons  by  Mr.  Peel,  with  a  majority  of  178;  and 
through  the  Lords  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  with  a  majority  of  104.  By  this  bill, 
Catholics  are  eligible  to  all  offices  of  state,  excepting  the  lord  chancellorships  of  England 
and  Ireland,  the  lord  lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  the  office  of  regent  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  that  of  high  commissioner  to  the  Church  of  Scotland.  They  are  still  denied  the 
right  of  presentation  to  livings,  and  all  places  connected  with  the  ecclesiastical  courts  and 
establishment. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  1830,  WUliain  Henry,  Duke  of  Clarence,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  England. 

In  the  autumn  of  1830,  after  the  revolutionary  movements  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
much  excitement  occurred  in  England.  The  ministry,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  head,  became  unpopular ;  and  on  a  debate  in  the  house  of  Commons,  (Nov.  16,) 
respecting  the  civil  list,  the  majority  against  the  ministry  was  29.  The  ministry  imme- 
diately resigned,  and  a  new  one  was  formed,  at  the  head  of  which  is  Earl  Grey.  Mr. 
Brougham  was  appointed  Lord  Chancellor ;  Lord  Goderich,  Secretary  of  the  Colonial 
Department ;  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  Lord  Althorpe, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  &c.  A  plan  of  reform  in  the  representation  in  the  house 
of  Commons  was  soon  introduced  by  the  new  ministry.  A  small  majority  proved  to  be  in 
opposition  to  the  measure,  whereupon  the  king,  with  great  promptitude,  dissolved  the 
house,  and  a  new  election  was  ordered.  In  the  result  of  this  election,  intense  interest 
has  been  felt  A  large  majority  of  members  in  favor  of  reform,  has  been  returned. 
These  events  have  secured  an  unbounded  popularity  for  king  William.  What  the  final 
results  of  these  extraordinary  movements  will  be,  are  known  only  to  Him  who  doetfa  his 
pleasure  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

Some  of  the  prindpal  facts  in  the  foregoing  sketch  are  here  embodi^  in  a  tabular  form, 
for  the  sake  of  convenient  reference. 


Name. 


Saxon  Lire. 
Egbert, 
Elbelwoir, 
Etbelbald, 
Ethelbert, 
Ethelred  I. 
Alfred  (be  Great, 
Edward  the  Ekier, 
Aihelstan, 
Edmuod  I. 
Edred, 
Edwy, 
Edgar, 

Edward  Martyr, 
Ellielred  II. 
Sweyn,  Dane, 
Edmund  Ironside, 

Danish  Link. 
Canute  ibe  Great, 
Harold  I. 
Hardicaoute, 

Saxons,  restored. 
Edward  the  Confessor, 
Harold  II. 

Normans. 
William  I.,  Conqueror, 
William  II.,  Rufus, 
Henry  I.,  Beauclerc, 
Stephen, 

Plantaoenets. 
Henry  II. 

Richard  I.,  Cceur  de  lion, 
John  Lackland, 
Henry  UI. 
Edward  I. 
Edward  II. 
Edwanl  UL 


Lensth 
ofrngn 


11 

SO 

3 

6 

5 
28 
25 
16 

7 

7 

4 
16 

3 
37 
6  mo. 


19 
4 
3 


Died. 


24 
1 


838 
858 
860 
866 
871 
899 
924 
941 
948 
955 
959 
975 
978 
1015 
1015 


1036 
1040 
1043 

1065 
1066 


Manner  of 
death. 


Died. 
Died. 
Died. 

Killed  in  batt. 
Died. 

Died. 

Assassinated. 

Died. 

Died. 
Murdered. 


Murdered. 

Died. 

Died. 


Genexal  Hamaiki. 


Killed, 


21 

1087 

Died. 

13 

1100 

Killed. 

35 

1135 

19 

1154 

Killed 

35 

1189 

Died. 

11 

1199 

Killed. 

17 

1216 

Died. 

56 

1272 

Died. 

35 

1307 

Died. 

20 

1327 

Assassinated. 

50 

13T7 

Died. 

A  brave  and  {mident  king. 

Weak,  superstitious. 

Profligate. 

Reigned  well,  disturbed  by  the  Danes. 

Brave,  constantijjr  harassed. 

Pre-eminent  in  virtue,  and  capacity  (o  goveni. 

Military  genius,  continual  wars. 

Able,  active. 

Killed  at  dinner  by  a  robber,  brave. 

Ver^  superstitious,  under  the  swayof  Donstan. 

Amiable,  very  uafortunate. 

Ver^  licentious,  guilty  of  murder. 

Amrable,  assassinated  by  the  vile  Elfrida. 

Properly  surnamed  Unready. 

Fierce,  brave. 

Brave,  not  able  to  save  his  ooaotiy. 

Impartial,  popular,  wise,  powerfol. 
Unlamentea,no  virtue  except  speed  in  ruiwiiig. 
Debauched,  licentious,  weak. 

Weak,  irresolute,  frigid,  superstitious. 
At  Hastings,  able,  beloved. 

Great  hunter,  cruel,  ambitious,  vigorous. 
Ambitious,  avaricious,  perfidious. 
Great  scholar,  able,  attached  to  favorites. 
Powerful,  unfortunate,  courageous. 

Brave,  affectionate,  wretched  in  his  children. 

Crusader,  haughty,  cruel,  generous. 

Weak,  passionate,  wretchra. 

Irresolute,  fentle,  humane. 

Conquered  Wales,  affable,  betoved. 

Miki,  gentle,  indolent 

Very  able,  impeuious,  warlike. 
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Nome. 


Lancaster. 
Richard  11. 
Heury  IV. 
Henry  V. 
Henry  VI. 

House  of  York. 
Edward  IV. 
Edward  V. 
Ricbard  III. 

Tudor. 
Henry  VII. 
Heniy  VIII. 

Edward  VI. 

Mary, 

Elizabeth, 

Stuart. 
James  I. 
Charles  1. 

O.  Cromwell,  (republic,) 
Charles  II. 
James  II. 
WUUam  and  Alary, 

Anna, 

Brunswick. 
George  I. 
Geoi^e  n. 
George  IIT. 
George  IV. 
William  IV. 


oficign 

Died. 

1399 

w 

H 

1413 

9 

1422 

59 

1461 

22 

1483 

1483 

2 

1485 

24 

1509 

38 

1547 

6 

1553 

6 

1558 

46 

1603 

22 

1625 

24 

1649 

7 

1658 

24 

1685 

4 

I68H 

12 

1702 

12 

1714 

13 

1727 

33 

1760 

70 

1820 

10 

18.50 

1 

1 

MaBoerof 
de«th. 


Starved. 
Died. 
Died. 
Died. 

Died. 

ViolenL 
Killed. 


Died. 
Died. 
Died. 
Died. 
Died. 


Died. 
Beheaded. 
Died. 
Died. 

Died. 

Died. 

Died. 
Died. 
Died. 
Died. 


Geneml  Reamiia. 


Weak,  unfortunate. 
Government  severe,  but  wise. 
Distinguished  for  bravery  and  ability. 
Weak,  involved  in  constant  trouble. 

Brave,  active,  cruel,  deficient  in  judgment. 
Murdered,  as  well  as  his  brother,  by  Kich'd  III. 
Battle  of  Bosworth,  equally  deformed  in  body 
and  mind. 

Politic,  able,  but  avaricious  and  severe. 
Capricious,  passionate,  violent,  some  learning. 
Mild,  religious,  Pmtestant,  excellent  prince. 
Bigoted,  died  bated  by  most  of  her  sumects. 
Great  abilities,  learned,  pat  to  death  Mary  of 
Scotland. 

Unwise,  bigoted,  little  energy. 

Despotic,  intractable,  some  good  qualities. 

Protector,  great  abilities,  d^potic: 

Licentious  to  an  extreme,  arbitrary. 

Better  seaman  than  kin^,  deposed. 

Puritans  admitted  to  privileges,  liberty  of  the 

press  establislied. 
Weak,  very  prosperous  reig^. 

Wise  administration,  prosperous. 

Continued  the  plans  or  his  rather. 

Good  man,  eventful  reign. 

Dissipated,  humorous,  not  of  great  abilities. 

Thira  son  of  Geofge  HI.,  veiy  popular. 


III.    POPULATION  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

According  to  the  census  of  1821,  the  whole  population  of  Great  Britain  was  14^91,^1. 
This  gives  165  persons  for  each  square  mile — a  greater  comparative  population  dian  that 
of  any  of  the  large  European  States,  except  the  Netherlands.  If  we  adopt  tiiat  of  Great 
Britain  for  unity,  the  ratio  stands  thus : 

Great  Britain, 1,000  Austrian  empire,  ....      ,661 

Netherlands, 1,297                 Prussia, ,551 

France, ,873                 Spain, 852 

Germany, ,824 

The  first  census  of  Great  Britain  was  taken  in  1801,  when  the  population  was  found  to 
be  10,942,646 ;  in  1811,  it  amounted  to  12,598,803.  The  census  of  1821  gives  2,429,630 
houses,  occupied  by  2,941,383  families,  of  which  978,656  were  employed  in  agriculture, 
1,350,1^  in  manufacture  or  trade ;  families  not  included  in  the  two  preceding  classes, 
612,448.  The  number  of  males  was  7,137,018 ;  of  females,  7,254,613.  The  number  of 
acres  in  Great  Britain  is  57,952,489;  of  these,  34,397,690  are  cultivated,  10,100,000  un- 
cultivated, 13,454,794  unprofitable.  Between  1801  and  1811,  ^e  rate  of  increase  of  the 
inhabitants  of  England,  was  14^  per  cent;  of  Wales  and  Scotland,  13.  Between  1811 
and  1821, 18  per  cent  in  England,  17  in  Wales,  16  in  Scotland.  In  the  army  and  navy, 
60  per  cent  decrease.    The  population  of  England  and  Wales  in 

1700  was  6,476,000  1740  was  6,064,000  1780  was  7,953,000 

1710  6,240,000  1760  6,467,000  1790          8,676,000 

1720  6,565,000  1760  6,736,000  1801           9,168,000 

1730  6,796,000  1770  7,428,000  1811         12,696,803 

In  1826,  the  population  of  England  alone  amounted  to  12,422,700.  The  total  popula- 
tion of  tlw  British  empire  is  estimated  as  follows : 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  .    .    21,380,000    Ceylon,  &c 1,200,000 

British  Islands,  Man,  &c.    .    .           90,000  Indian  tributaries,     ....  40,000,000 

Gibraltar,  Malta,  fcc.      .    .    .         140,000    African  colonies, 248,000 

Ionian  Islands, 227,000  North  American  dominions,     .  1,000,000 

West  Indies  and  South  America,      810,000    Australia, 60,000 

British  India, 83,000,000 

T<ftal,  148,140,000  ;  or  the  British  empire  may  be  said  to  have  under  her  control  one 
hundred  and  fifty  nUUione  of  human  beings. 
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The  following  calculations  of  the  Baron  Dupin,  show  the  comparative  amoant  of  inani- 
mate forces  applied  to  aericulture  and  the  arts,  in  Great  Britain  and  France,  based  on  a 
populaUon  of  15,000,000  in  the  former,  and  31,800,000  in  the  latter. 

France,  Great  Britain, 

Men.  Meo. 

Human  agricultural  power,  .  .  8,406,088  Human  a^cultural  power,  .  .  2,132,446 
Commercial  and  manufacturing,    4,203,019    Commercial  and  manufacturing,    4,264,893 

Reckoning  the  labor  of  other  animals,  we  £lnd  the  whole  animate  power  applied  to 
agriculture  as  follows : 

France.  Great  BritcMU 

Horses,  ....  1,600,00  s=  11,200,000  Horses,  .  .  .  1,250,000=  8,750,000 
Oxen,  asses,  &c.  .  7,213,000  ==  17,672,000  Oxen,  asses,  &c.  5,500,000  =  13,760,000 
Human  power,  as  above,      .    .    8,406,038    Human  power,  as  above,      .    .    2,182,446 

Total  animate  agricultural  force,  37,278,038    Total  animate  agricultural  force,  24,682,446 

The  total  human  force  applied  to  agriculture  in  Great  Britain  is,  therefore,  to  the  total 
agricultural  force,  nearly  as  1  to  12 ;  while  in  France,  the  ratio  is  as  1  to  about  4J|.  We 
obtain  similar  results  from  an  examination  of  the  animate  force  applied  to  manufactures 
and  commerce.  The  human  force  in  France  is  4,208,019  working  men ;  300,000  horses 
employed  in  these  branches,  6arry  the  whole  animate  force  to  6,303,019  men.  In  Great 
Britain,  the  human  force  is  4,264,893  men ;  allowing  for  the  power  of  250,000  animals,  the 
whole  animate  force  is  6,014,893.  The  total  animate  force  of  France  is  43,581,057  men ; 
of  Great  Britain,  30,147,389,  or  of  the  whole  United  Kingdom,  (allowing  for  Ireland  an 
agricultural  force  of  7,455,701  men,  and  a  commercial  and  manufacturing  force  of 
1,260,604,)  39,363,644  effective  laborers.  To  these  animate  powers  should  be  added,  in 
both  countries,  the  inanimate  powers,  or  the  force  supplied  by  wind,  water  and  steam. 
The  total  number  of  mills  in  France  has  been  computed  at  76,000,  of  which  10,000  are 
wind-mills;  the  total  force  of  hydraulic  machines  employed  for  forges,  furnaces,  and 
machinery  of  every  kind,  is  equal  to  the  third  part  of  that  of  the  10,000  wind-mills;  the 
wind  employed  in  navigation  is  equivalent  to  the  power  of  3,000,000,  and  the  steam 
engines  to  that  of  480,000  men  turning  a  winch.  Besides  the  wind-mills,  hydraulic 
machines,  &c.,  the  steam  engines  of  Great  Britain  are  calculated  to  exert  a  moving 
power  equal  to  that  of  6,400,000  men.  We  have,  then,  the  inanimate  powen  of  the  two 
countries  as  follows : 

France,  Great  Britain. 

Men.  Mm. 

Mills  and  hydraulic  engines,      .  1,500,000  Mills  and  hydraulic  engines,  .  1,200,000 

Wind-mills, 253,383    Wind-mills, 240,000 

Wind  and  navigation,    ....  8,000,000  Wind  and  navigation,     .    .    .  12,000,000 

Steam  engines, 480,000    Steam  engines, 6,400,000 


Total, 


.5,233,333 


Total,  . 


19,840,000 


If  we  add  to  this  1,002,667  for  Ireland,  the  total  inanimate  commercial  and  manu&c- 
turing  force  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  equivalent  to  20,842,667  men ;  nearly  four  times 
that  of  France. 


ly.  FINANCE  AND  COMMERCE. 

Abstract  of  flie  Nkt  Prodvcb  of  the  Revbnuk  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  yean  ended 
on  the  10th  of  October,  1828,  and  the  10th  of  October,  1829. 


Coftomi,  . 
EzeiM, 

DtARIM, 

pMtOffloa, 
TazM, 

Mbcelli 


1896. 

1899. 

Incroaae. 

DecreaM. 

£16.358,170 

17,905,978 

6,576,316 

1,387,000 

4,836,464 

566,171 

£15,961,906 

17,904,027 

6,704,799 

1,396,000 

4,905^886 

600^46 

£129,374 

9,000 

69,499 

£396,964 
1,951 

•  « 

•  • 

•  • 
«                      • 

Dtdi 

£47,619401 
let  Increaie, 

£47,479/IS0 

■               •               •               • 

£959,473 

•                      • 

£306,915 
859,473 

DKiMsa  OD  Um  Tear j 

•                     • 

£1«VH9 
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An  Account  of  the  Ordiitakt  RBVEirirss,  and  Extraordiitart  Resources, 
constituting  the  Public  Income  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for 
the  year  ended  5Ui  January,  1829. 


HEADS  OF  REVENUE. 


7bf.  fneomt 


Ordbtary  Rnnusu. 

Custoni, 

Excite, 

Stamp* 

Tttzes,  under  the  management  of  the  Com- 
miMionen  ofTaxei,      .... 

Pott  Office, 

One  Shilling  in  the  Poand,  and  Sixpence 
in  the  Pound,  on  Poniiont  and  Salariet, 
and  Four  Shillingt  in  the  Pound  on 
Pentiona,        ...... 

Backoev  Coachet,  Hawkeri  and  Pedlert, 

Crown  Landa, 

Small  branchea  of  the  King*a  hereditary 
Revenue, 

Sorplut  feet  of  regulated  Puhiic  Officci, 

Poundage  Fe«^  Fe\\»  Feet,  CaRualtieSi 
Treatury  Feet,  and  Uotpital  Foot, 

Totals  of  Ordinary  Reveauea,  .  £50,168,042 


£19,816,997 
23,353,431 
7,613,790 

5,905,694 
9,386,739 


59,468 

77,614 

535,750 


HEADS  OP  REVENUE. 


Tbt.  Income 
inetuding 
Balanett. 


19,328 
67,061 

9,353 


Other  Re§ourctt, 

Money  received  from  the  East  India  Cbm- 
]Mny,  on  account  of  Retired  Pay,  Pon- 
tlont,  &c.  of  Hit  Majetty't  Jrorcet, 
terving  in  the  Eatt  Indies,    . 

Money  received  from  the  Truttoea  of  Na- 
val and  Military  Pentiont,    . 

Improit  Moniet,  repaid  by  lundry  Public 
Accouniantt,  ana  other  Moniea  paid  to 
the  Public, 

Repayment  on  account  of  Money  advan- 
ced out  of  the  Contolldated  Fund,  in 
the  year  1895,  for  tilver  coinage,  . 

From  the  Bank  of  England,  on  aeeoant 
of  Unclaimed  Dividenda, 


Actually  paid  into  Exchequer, 


£60,000 
3,089,500 

960,530 

94,000 
95,034 
£69,710,106 
£55,187,149 


An  account  of  the  Net  Public  Expenditure  of  the  Uif  ited  Kiztgdom. 


EspeitStuT*. 

Dividendi,  Intere»t,and  Manage- 
ment of  the  Public  Funded  Onbt, 
(excluflive  of  4,667,9652.  5tf.  it- 
tued  to  the  Commitsioneri  for 
the  reduction  of  the  National 
Debt,) 

Interett  on  Exchequer  Billt. 

Traiteot  for  Naval  and  Military 
Penaion  Money, 

Trntteee  of  Bank  of  England, 

Civil  Lut,  4  duartera,  to  Jan.  5, 

Peiuiooi,4  Qoar.  to  Oct.  10, 1888, 


N*i 


a,    d. 


27,146,076  8  U 

949,499  13  7 

1,107,130  0  0 

585,740  0  0 

1,057,000  0  0 

370,867  19  8 


SxjuntBtitn, 

Salariet  and  Alluwancea,  4  Qmbx. 

Couttt  of  Juttice,  ditto, 

Mint,  ditto,     . 

Bountiet,  ditto, 

Mitcellaneoua,  ditloj     . 

Ditto  Ireland,  ditto. 

For  the  purchate  of  the  Duke  of 
AthoPt  Interett  in  the  Public 
Revenuet  of  the  Iile  of  Man,    . 

Army, 

Navy, 

Ordnanoe, 

MiaoellaDOOui,      .... 


Total  Expenditure, 

Surplut  of  Income  over  ELcpendituro, 


£49,336,973    6t. 
5,850,169  10 


JV«(£(p«fHiUiirv. 
£  78,904    0    0 
150,365    3    31 
16,813    9    7 
9,956  13    8 
227,387  10    9 
303,959    0  III 


132.944    0  0 

8,084,049  II  M 

5,667,969  19  1 

1,446,979    0  0 

9,012415  17  11 

7ld. 
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Total  laeome, £55,187,149  16    JJ| 

Unredeemed  Fvitded  Debt,  and  charge  thereof. 

DM.  Charg9. 

Total  Debt,  5th  January,  1829, 

Great  Britain, £741,089,886        £26,436.359 

Ireland, 31,232,704  1,165^97 

£772,822,540         £27,602,256 


Principal  Direct  Taxes, 


NttProdue*. 

Windowi, £1,151,073  17    51 

Servanta, 979,934    3  11 

Carriagea, 331,891    9  11 

Hortea  for  riding,    ....      341,839    5    7 

Dogt, 183,161    1    01 

Hair  Powder, 91,199   9    tf 


Ntt  Prodaet. 

Armorial  Bearingt,    .       .       .       .£  50,292  10  0 

Game  Duties, 150,379  18  8 

Compoaition  Duty,    .  .     31,449  18  8 


£9,549,430    0    9 


The  Land  Tax. 

Land  Tax  on  landf  and  tenementa, £1,188,498  9  9 

Direci  Taxes  on  Capital. 


Logaciet,  

Probatae,  AdminittratioDt,  Teatamentary 
Inveotoriea, 


Great  BriUin,       .  809,209    0  6 

Ixeland,        ....         29,018   0  0 


838,290    0    6 


£1,904;3U  115 
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Trade. 

Value  of  the  Imports  into,  and  of  the  Exports  from,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  during  each  of  the  three  years  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1829. 


Value  of  ImnorU  Into 
111"!  United  Kingdom, 
calcuUir^i  at  the  Ofd- 
ci%l  Rates  of  Valua- 
tion. 

Value  of  £xporu  from  the  United  Kingdom,  calculated  at  the 
OlTicial  Ratea  of  Valuation. 

Value  of  the  Produce 
and  Manuiactuiea  of  tbs 

Yean 

ending 
6Ui  Juiuiuy. 

Pro<lnee  and  Mann- 
ftcturea  of  tlie  Uaited 
Kingdom. 

Poreicn  and  Colonial 
Merehandiie. 

Total  Expoito. 

United  Kingdom,  Export- 
ed thCTefrom,  afcordlnr  to 
the  real  or  declared  njiM 
thereof. 

1827 

1828 
1829 

£ 
87,686,113 

44,887,774 
45,028,805 

£ 
40,966,736 
62,219,280 
52,797,455 

£ 

10,076,286 

9,830,728 

9,946,545 

£ 

51,042,022 
62,060,008 
62,744,000 

£ 
31,686,723 
87,182,857 
36,814,176 

Number  of  Vessels  employed  in  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  entered  inwards, 
and  cleared  outwards,  (including  their  repeated  voyages,)  for  the  year  ending  5th  Jan- 
uary, 1829. 

Inwards.  Outwarde. 


.^Ni.. 


r  " 

Venela. 


Btitiah. 


Tons. 


Foreign. 


Britiab. 


Foreign. 


VeeMU. 


Tods. 


r 
Veneh. 


Tom. 


VeaMb. 


Tooa. 


13,436      2,094,357      4,955      634,620  12,248      2,006,397      4,405      608,118 

Amount  of  Toitnage  and  number  of  Meit  employed  in  the  Coasting  Trade,  who  have 
entered  and  cleared  out  of  the  Ports  of  Great  Britain,  for  1828. 

Invarda.  Outwards. 

8,911,109  tons.  512,584  men.  8,967,286  tons.  617,129  men. 

Number  of  Steam  Vessels,  with  the  amount  of  Tonnage  and  number  of  Men,  be- 
longing to  the  several  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  year  1828. 

338  vessels.  30,912  tons.  2,708  men. 

Account  of  the  quantity  of  Tonnage  employed  by  the  East  India  Company,  confined  to 
such  ships  as  returned  to  England  with  cargoes. 

v....  Indian  i-w;—  ■v-.m  Ctoawd  out  from  Cm- 

"■"•  Poaaeaaions.  ^^^'  "*^  ton  to  Eof  land. 

1826-7,  6,972  tons.  28.671  tons.  |  1827,  87,385  tons. 

1827-«,  7,911  tons.  27,868  tons.  |  1828,  29,656  tons. 

the  year  not  complete. 

Account  of  the  number  of  Ships,  with  the  amount  of  Tonnage,  which  have  entered 
Inwards  and  cleared  Outwartls,  at  the  several  Ports  of  Great  Britain,  from  and  to  the 
East  Indies,  in  the  year  ending  6th  January,  1829. 

tawards.  Outwards. 

158  ships.  64,486  tons.  192  ships.  80,537  tons. 

Prime  cost  and  quantity  of  Tea  exported  from  Canton,  by  the  East  India  Company, 
from  1824-5,  to  1827-8 ;  together  with  the  quantity  sold,  and  amount  thereof,  in  England 
and  the  North  American  Colonies,  during  the  same  period. 


Exported  from  Canton, 
lbs.  Prime  Cost. 

1824-6  28,697,088  £1,900,666 

1825-6  27,821,121  1,729,949 

1826-7  40,182,241  2,368,461 

1827-^  33,269,883  2,086,971 


Sales. 


England, 
lbs. 

26,523,827 

27,803,668 
27,700,978 
28,120,354 


N.  Aroer. 

Colonies. 

lbs. 


612,814 
728,081 
941,794 


Sale  Amount. 

£8,741,402 
8,946,770 
8,567,737 
3,468,590 


An  account  of  the  annual  value  of  the  Trade  between  the  Subjects  of  Great  Britain 

and  China  in  the  following  years. 


Value  of  Exports  and  Imports  b*> 
tween  India  and  China. 


1826-6 
1826-7 


On  aecount  of 
,   Individuals. 

£8,943,729 
8,764,404 


1825-26 
1826-27 


On  aecount  of 
the  Company. 

£291,608 
862,405 

Value  of  the  Trade 

oflndlridualswith 

China  as  above. 

£8,943,729 
8,764,404 


TOTAL. 


£4,235,332 
4,126,809 

Value  of  the  Tnde 

of  the  Company 

with  China. 

£2,978,616 
8,589,806 


Value  of  ExpoHa 
and  Imports  be- 
tween England 
and  China  on 
aoeount  of  the 
Company. 

£2,687,018 
8,176,901 


Total  Talne  of 

tlM  Britidi  Trad» 

with  China. 

£6,922,345 
7,303,710 


Total  Values 
as  shore. 

£6,922,845 
7,308,710 
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British  Armt. 

The  amount  of  the  land  forces  voted  for  the  service  of  the  year  1829,  was  89,723  men, 
exclusive  of  the  men  employed  by  the  East  India  Company.  The  sum  voted  for  the 
whole  expenses  of  the  army,  including  every  charge  connected  with  it,  was  £6,896,231. 
The  British  army  is  composed  of  103  battalions.  About  twenty  of  these  are  in  tlie 
service  and  pay  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  fifty-four  more  are  disposed  of  in  the 
colonies.  Four  battalions,  on  an  average,  are  constantly  on  their  passage  to  relieve  the 
regiments  on  foreign  stations,  leaving  twenty-five  battalions  (exclusive  of  guards)  for 
the  service  of  the  united  Kingdom.  The  casualties  in  the  army,  according  to  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge's  estimate,  amount  to  about  one-eleventh  or  one-twelfth  of  the  whole  forces 
annually.  The  Mutiny  Bill  underwent  an  alteration  in  the  session  of  1829.  The  clauses, 
which  used  to  amount  to  163,  are  now  condensed  to  77,  and  the  Bill  is  rendered  more 
concise  and  plain.  It  enables  general  commanding  officers  in  a  district  to  order  district 
eourts-martial,  instead  of  general  regimental  courts-martial.  The  oaUi  is  the  same  fi>r  all 
members  of  courts-martiaL 

BAXK   of   EirOLAlTD. 

Samuel  Drewe,  Esq.  Gotemor.    J.  Horsley  Palmer,  Esq.  Deputy  Governor, 

The  charter  by  which  this  Company  subsists  is  the  eighth  that  has  been  granted  to 
them  since  their  incoiporation.  It  was  granted  in  1800,  and  will  expire  on  the  1st 
of  Aunist,  1833.  On  the  28th  Feb.  1829,  their  advances  to  Government  amounted  to 
upwaras  of  twenty  millions  and  a  half  sterling.  The  balance  of  public  money  in  their 
hands  is  from  three  to  five  millions  on  the  average ;  and  they  are  paid  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  yearly  for  the  management  of  the  Public  Debt  The  amount  of 
tiieir  circulation  in  September,  1829,  was  £18,878,740.  From  the  1st  January,  1826, 
to  the  1st  May,  1828,  the  Bank  issued  £21,766,905  in  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns, 
of  which  £1,090,868  7s.  were  issued  in  exchange  for  guineas. 

The  dividend  is  eight  per  cent  per  annum  on  Bank  Stock. 

£500  Bank  Stock  qualifies  a  holder  for  voting  at  a  general  court,  if  he  be  in  possession 
of  it  for  six  months ;  £2,000  qualifies  the  holder  for  a  Director ;  £8,000  for  Deputy 
Governor ;  and  £4,000  for  Governor.    No  proprietor  can  have  more  than  one  vote. 

East  India  Company. 

William  Astell,  Chcurman  of  the  Directors, 

This  Company  was  incorporated  in  1700 ;  but  their  present  charter  was  granted  in  1813 ; 
and  it  will  expire  in  1864.  The  proprietors  of  East  India  Stock  consist  of  about  3,000 
persons.  A  proprietor  of  £1,000  stock,  is  entitled  to  one  vote ;  of  £2,000,  to  two  votes ; 
of  £3,000,  to  three  votes ;  of  £10,000  and  upwards,  to  four  votes.  The  dividend  is  lOj^  per 
cent  per  annum.  The  produce  of  the  Company's  trade  with  India,  in  1828,  was 
£5,891,000 ;  the  value  of  their  exports  to  China  (of  which  they  have  the  monopoly), 
was  £863,494. 

The  Receipts,  territorial  and  commercial,  (exclusive  of  the  duty  on 

tea)  for  the  year  ending  May,  1829,  were £9,371,230  12  6 

Expenditure, 8,298,667    9  6 

Balance, £1,081,568    8  1 

The  gross  produce  of  the  tea  sold  in  1828,  was  £4,254,000. 

From  1814  to  1826,  there  were  sent  out  to  India,  3,174  cadets;  in  the  year  1828,  77 
writers,  357  cadets,  and  69  assistant  surgeons. 


y.   INTERNAL  IMPROT£MENTS,  MANUFACTURES, 

PUBLIC  WORKS. 

Canals.  The  English  were  a  century  after  the  French,  in  commencing  the  con^ 
struction  of  canals  upon  a  large  scale.  The  first  considerable  work  of  this  description, 
was  the  SarUcey  Canal,  for  wnlch  an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in  1755 ;  the  object 
of  the  act  being  the  improvement  of  the  Sankey  brook — which  plan  Was  afterwards 
changed  to  that  of  a  separate  canal  of  twelve  miles  in  length.  While  tlie  work  on  this 
canal  was  inprogress,  in  1738,  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  obtained  an  act  of  Parliament, 
for  making  Worsley  brook  navigable,  from  Worsley  Mill  to  the  river  Irwell,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  the  transportation  of  coal  from  his  estate  to  Manchester ;  but,  seeing 
the  advantages  of  still  water  naidgation  over  that  of  a  river,  he  conceived  the  project  of  a 
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canal  over  dry  land,  passing  the  river  Irwell  by  ■  an  aqueduct,  and  thus  making  commu- 
nication between  his  coal  mine  and  the  town  of  Manchester  on  one  level.  The  plan 
was  subsequently  greatly  extended.  It  was  called  the  Bridgewater  canal.  Its  length 
is  40  miles.  Its  depth  is  5  feet,  its  breadth,  at  the  bottom,  52  feet.  The  whole  lockage 
is  the  83  feet  at  tlie  Mersey.  About  16  miles  of  the  canal  are  under  ground,  within  the 
mountains  at  Worsley.  The  embankment  over  Stratford  Meadows  is  900  yards  long, 
17  feet  high,  and  112  feet  wide  at  the  base. 

The  Grand  Junction  Canal  is  93  miles  In  length,  and  Is  part  of  the  line  between 
London  and  Liverpool.  It  has  101  locks,  passes  the  river  Ouse  and  its  valley  by  an 
embankment  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  30  feet  high.  It  has  a  tunnel  at  Blisworth, 
8,080  yards  in  length,  18  feet  high,  and  16^  wide.  Number  of  shares,  11,657;  origin- 
ally worth  £100.     Price  in  1824,  £270. 

The  Caiedonian  Canal  Is  21  miles  in  length,  and  passes  through  a  chain  of  lakes  or 
locJiSf  and  narrow  arms  of  the  sea ;  and  by  making  about  22  miles  oi  canal,  by  deepening 
two  rivers,  and  a  lake,  an  intei^ial  navigation  is  opened  across  the  central  part  of  Scot- 
land, from  the  Murray  Frith,  on  the  eastern  coast,  to  Cantyre,  on  the  western,  being 
a  distance  of  250  miles.  In  a  distance  of  8  miles,  the  canal  crosses  by  aqueduct 
bridges,  three  large  streams,  and  twenty-three  smaller  ones.  Since  its  construction, 
more  than  1,000,000  forest  trees  have  been  planted  along  its  borders.  It  was  made 
in  1S22. 


The  management  cost  £  29,000 

Timber, 68,000 

Machinery,  ....  121,400 
Quarries,  &c.  .  .  .  196,800 
Shipping,  ....  11,000 
Labor 418,000 

Total,    .     . 


Horses, £4,600 

Purchase  &  damage  of  land,  47,000 

Horse  Labor, 8,000 

Road  Making, 4,000 

Incidental, 2,000 

Dredging, 7,200 

£912,500. 


The  whole  number  of  canals  in  the  United  Kingdom,  of  all  kinds,  is  about  one  hundred 
and  tMrtv,  The  whole  length  is  not  far  from  two  thousand  eight  hundred  milea.  In 
accomplishing  these  great  works,  the  names  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  and  of  Brindley, 
will  ever  be  most  honored  and  illustrious.  One  sacrificed  the  energies  of  a  powerful, 
original  intellect,  and  eventually  his  life ;  the  other  expended  his  time,  his  influence,  and 
his  princely  estate.  Some  of  the  canals  arc  likely  to  be  rendered  useless  by  another 
work,  exhibiting  a  still  more  wonderful  -triumph  of  genius  over  difficulties. 

Rail  Roads.  On  the  15th  of  Sept  1830,  a  rail  road  was  opened  between  the  towns 
of  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  The  occasion  was  one  of  great  interest.  The  carriages, 
which  were  of  every  variety  and  form,  amounted  to  28  in  number,  and  could  not  have 
aflbrded  accommodations  to  less  than  800  persons. 

The  following  are  the  items  of  expense  in  the  construction  of  the  railway.  It  will  be 
readily  seen  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  expense  would  not  be  incurred  in  this  country. 

Parliamentary  and  law  expen.  ^126,511  88  Complete  system  of  wagons,     $  75,555  55 

Land  for  the  road, 423,575  16  Anticipated  for  Ware  houses,   .111,11111 

Land  and  buildings  for  stations,  185,320  00  Salaries, 21,906  66 

Tunnel  and  damage  for  same,  .  198,968  88  Travelling  expenses 434  44 

Gas  light  account 4,662  22  63  Bridges, 440,288  88 

Side  Tunnel 11,044  44  Excavation  and  embanking,     .  887,837  33 

Chat  Moss  account 123,195  55  Iron 301,840  00 

Brick  making  account,    .    .    .    43,217  77  Stone  sleepers, 91,200  00 

Engines  and  coaches,      .    .     .    48,888  88  Forming  road, 91,413  33 

Wagons, 107,488  88  Fencing, 45,342  22 

Surveying  account,    ....    88,128  88  Charges  for  direction,     .    .    .      8,498  33 

Total, (3,436,424  89. 

The  difficulties  surmounted  in  this  prodigious  undertaking  were  truly  appalling.  The 
Liverpool  tunnel  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length,  22  feet  wide,  and  16  feet  high,  and 
cut  for  the  greater  part  of  the  way  through  rock.  Through  Olive  Mount  tiie  traveller 
passes  through  a  deep  and  narrow  ravine,  70  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  little 
more  space  oeing  opened  out,  than  is  sufficient  for  two  trains  of  carriages  to  pass  each 
other.  The  ^eat  Roby  Embankment  stretches  across  the  valley  for  ai>out  two  mUeSy 
varyine  in  height  from  15  to  45  feet,  and  in  breadth  at  the  base  from  60  to  155  feet 
Here  me  traveller  finds  himself  affected  by  sensations  the  reverse  of  what  he  felt  a  few 
minutes  before  :  mounted  above  the  top  of  trees,  he  looks  around  him  over  a  wide  ex- 
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panse  of  country.  Over  the  great  valley  of  the  Sankey,  the  railway  passes  by  nine 
arches,  each  fifty  feet  span,  70  feet  above  the  ecmal.  From  the  Kenyon  excavation, 
800,000  cubic  yards  of  sand  and  clay  were  dug. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  expense  of  transporting  by  horse  power  2,560  ions  one 
mile,  will  be  twenty-seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  A  single  locomotive  engine  of  the 
power  of  ten  boi-ses,  will  transport  32  tons,  (inclusive  of  cars)  or  21^  tons  of  goods  120 
miles  in  twelve  hours ;  which  is  equal  to  2,560  tons  carried  one  mile,  Mr.  Stephenson, 
the  proprietor  of  the  "  Rocket,"  the  engine  which  took  the  prize  of  j£500  at  the  trial,  the 
last  season,  upon  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway,  has  ascertained  from  a  great 
number  of  experimenti,  that  the  fuel  required  (or  a  locomotive  steam  engine,  wiU  not 
exceed  1|  lbs.  of  coal  per  ton,  per  mile.  For  the  above  stated  day's  work  of  the  ten  horse 
engine,  there  would,  therefore,  be  required  4,480  lbs.  of  coals,  which  at  $9  per  chaldron 
will  amount  to  $18  36 ;  for  the  use  of  the  locomotive  engine,  |{2  14 ;  for  engine-man,  one 
day,  $1  25 ;  for  boy,  assistant,  one  day,  75  cents.  Total  expense  of  steam  power,  &c.  to 
transport  two  thousand  five  hundred  tons  one  mile,  $17  50 ;  the  average  inclination  per  mile 
of  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  railway,  is  eleven  feet  The  greatest  inclination,  and 
which  is  surrounded  entirely  by  locomotives,  is  55  feet  The  tunnel  at  Liverpool  is  lighted 
up  every  Friday,  for  public  inspection,  and  many  ladies  have  descended  in  a  carriage  at 
the  rate  of  twen^-five  miles  in  an  hour,  performing  the  whole  distance  through  the  tun- 
nel in  three  minutes,  without  experiencing  any  alarm  or  disagreeable  sensation.  Over 
the  Chat  Moss,  a  marshy  ground  of  twelve  miles,  horses  with  loaded  wagons,  each 
weighing  five  tons,  are  constantly  moving  on  those  parts  of  the  moss,  which  would 
orij|mally  scarcely  bear  a  person  walking  over  it 

The  Cromford  and  High  Peak  railway,  connecting  Nottingham,  Derby,  and  Leicester, 
with  Manchester,  b  a  most  interesting  work.  It  passes  over  the  limestone  mountains  of 
Derbyshire,  ascending  to  a  level  of  992  feet  above  the  Cromford  Canal,  and  1,270  above 
the  sea.  The  ridge  is  penetrated  by  means  of  a  tunnel,  580  yards  long,  21  feet  wide,  and 
16  feet  high  above  the  surface  of  the  railway.  It  was  accomplished  by  blasting  with 
gunpowder.    The  whole  of  this  tunnel  is  arched  with  masonry.* 

Manufactures.  The  chief  manufactures  of  Great  Britain  are  of  wool,  cotton,  linen, 
silk,  leatiier,  glass,  pottery,  and  metallic  wares.  The  fabric  of  woolens  is  the  most  an- 
cient, and  it  is  the  staple  manufacture  of  the  country.  It  employs  half  a  million  of  people, 
while  the  value  of  the  articles  is  estimated  at  £18,000,000  annually.  The  number  of 
sheep  in  England  and  Wales  is  estimated  at  26,000,000 ;  their  annual  produce  of  wool  at 
400,000  packs,  of  240  pounds  each.  Adding  those  of  Scotland,  the  number  of  sheep  in  Great 
Britain  is  about  35,000,000.  The  amount  of  wool  imported  in  1827  was  15,996,715  lbs. ; 
in  1828,  29,142,290 ;  in  1829,  80,246,898 ;  of  which,  Germany  supplied  one  third,  and 
Spain  one  tenth.  The  cotton  manufacture  was  unknown  till  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century ;  it  is  now  unrivalled  in  any  other  nation.  Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  Paisley, 
may  be  considered  as  the  principal  centres  in  this  branch  of  industry.  The  application 
of  machinery  has  been  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that,  notwithstanding  the  cheapness  of 
the  .articles  produced,  the  total  value  is  estimated  at  £20,000,000,  and  the  number  of 
individuals  employed  at  from  600,000  to  600,000.  Linen  has  been  nearly  superseded  by 
cotton.  The  total  annual  value  of  the  metallic  manufactures  has  been  estimated  at  about 
£18,000,000;  employing  400,000  people.  Large  quantities  of  silk  goods  are  made  hi 
London,  and  other  places  near  the  centre  of  England,  estimated  to  be  worth  annually 
£4,200.000,  and  to  employ  70,000  people.  Leather,  including  the  articles  into  which  it 
is  wrought,  amounts  to  £10,000,000  annually,  and  employs  800,000  workmen.  The 
whole  manufacturing  industry  of  the  United  Kingdom,  amounts  to  £114,000,000. 

Birmingham.  This  town  is  109  miles  northwest  of  London,  and  87  north  of  Bristol. 
In  1821,  it  had  a  population  of  85,768,  of  whom  81,642  consisted  of  families  connected 
with  tniide  and  manufactures.  It  is  distinguished  for  its  charitable  institutions,  and  has 
various  schools  and  several  libraries,  one  of  which  contains  10,000  volumes.  It  has  the 
benefit  of  several  canals.  The  soQ  about  the  town  is  remarkably  dry,  and  the  climate 
is  healthy.  The  average  mortality  of  Birmingham,  for  six  years,  ending  1801,  was  only 
1  to  59 ;  of  Manchester,  1  to  87 ;  of  Ijondon,  1  to  81.  It  has  lon^  been  distinguished  for 
the  variety,  extent,  and  •  excellence  of  its  manufactures,  particularly  in  hard  ware. 
Among  the  principal  manufactures  are  buttons,  in  immense  variety ;  buckles  and  snuff- 
boxes ;  toys,  trinkets,  and  jewelry ;  plated,  japanned,  and  enamelled  goods ;  fire  arms,  and 
indeed,  every  hard  ware  article,  ornamental  or  useful.  The  manufactories  are  established 
on  the  largest  scale,  and  with  tiie  most  astonishing  ingenuity.  A  coining  mill  was  erected 
in  1788,  which  is  now  capable  of  strikuig  between  30  and  40,000  pieces  of  money  in  an 
hour.  Before  the  ckise  of  the  last  war,  no  less  than  14,600  stands  d  arms  were  delivered 
per  week  at  the  ordnance  office.  At  the  pin  works,  it  is  said,  12,000  pins  can  be  cut  and 
pohited,  and  60,000  pin-heads  can  be  made  from  the  wire,  in  an  hour. 


*  See  the  Report  of  Jamei  Hayward,  E«q.  to  the  Boston  Rail  Road  Committee,  Jan.  1831.    Also  tba 
Companiont  io  the  Britith  Almanac  for  the  yean  1699, 1830,  and  1881. 
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Glasgow.  This  city  has  long  been  distinguished  for  its  extensive  commerce  snd 
manufactures.  The  manufacture  of  linens,  lawns,  cambrics,  and  other  articles  of  similar 
fabric,  was  introduced  into  Glasgow  about  the  year  1726 ;  in  1787  it  was  superseded  by 
the  introduction  of  muslins.  There  are  great  establishments  for  cotton  manufacture. 
There  are  54  works  for  weaving  by  power,  which  contain  3,700  looms,  producing 
1,924,000  pieces,  containing  48,000,000  yards,  annually ;  and  it  appears  from  a  late  in- 
vestigation that  ^ere  are  about  32,000  hand  looms.  There  are  12  calender  houses,  which 
have  32  calenders  moved  by  steam.  These  calender  daily  298,000  yards  of  cloth,  besides 
dressing  530,000,  and  glazing  30,000  yards.  There  are  38  calico  printing  works,  18  brass 
foundries,  and  810  steam  engines  connected  with  the  city.  There  are  46  steam  boats 
which  ply  on  the  Clyde.    In  1821,  Glasgow  contained  147,048  inhabitants. 

Miscellaneous.  The  amount  of  the  Income  of  Great  Britain  at  the  revolution  has 
been  computed  at  £43,000,000.  In  1776,  Mr.  Arthur  Young  estimated  it  at  £100,000,000. 
Mr.  Lowe  says,  in  his  work  on  the  state  of  England,  that  the  taxable  income  of  it  amount- 
ed, in  1793,  to  £125,000,000,  and  in  1806,  to  £170,000,000.  Of  late  years,  says  Sir 
Henry  Pamell,  the  general  income  has  been  computed  at  £300,000,000.  The  increase 
of  a  million  a  year  in  the  rateable  income  of  Lancashire,  is  said  by  Mr.  Peel  to  have  taken 
place  between  1815  and  1829.  The  following  are  interesting  items,  showing  the  mcrease 
in  the  consumption  of  the  undermentioned  articles. 

1780.  1815.  1837  or  I8S8. 

Cottonwool,  31,400,000  lbs.  99,300,000  249,700,000 

Sheep's  wool,  3,200,000  14,900,000  80,200,000 

Raw  silk,  745,000                        1,400,000  4,200,000 

Tallow,  225,000  cwt                   641,000  cwt.  1,100,000  cwt. 

Bricks  and  tiles,  727,000,000  no.  1,381,000,000  no. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  says  Pamell,  that  a  continued  augmentation  will  take 
place.  The  free  constitution  of  the  government,  the  exact  administration  of  the  laws, 
the  protection  afforded  to  foreigners,  and  the  toleration  of  all  religions,  will  continue  to 
produce  the  same  results. 

In  1827,  out  of  a  revenue  from  duties  of  £36,000,000,  £27,000,000  were  for  articles 
of  luxury — articles  which  are  not  used  by  the  laboring  classes. 

Retrenchment,  The  present  charge  of  collecthig  £54,000,000  is  £4,000,000,  or  7} 
per  cent.  It  is  supposed  that  it  could  be  collected  for  5  per  cent.  About  £114,000  was 
paid  in  1828  as  a  tax  on  East  India  sugar,  for  the  benefit  of  the  West  Indian  sugar-makers. 
Nearly  £400,000  might  be  saved  by  abolishing  the  bounties  on  linen,  fisheries,  and 
sugar.  Since  1816,  England  has  been  in  a  state  of  profound  peace,  yet  from  that  time  to 
1829,  no  less  than  £156,000,000  have  been  expended  on  soldiers,  sailors,  ships,  and 
artillery.  The  common  argument  that  it  is  necessary  in  peace  to  be  prepared  for  war, 
has  lost  much  of  its  force.  The  barren  nature  of  military  trophies,  and  the  substantial 
advanti^es  of  peace,  have  been  fully  exhibited  within  the  last  forty  ^ears.  The  laws 
most  offensive  to  foreign  trade  have  been  expunged  from  the  Enelish  statute  books ; 
every  country  now  sees  the  wisdom  of  seeking  commercial  prosperity  m  connection  with 
that  of  its  neighbors ;  the  discovery  of  the  real  sources  of  wealth  has  shown  the  folly  of 
wasting  lives  and  treasures  about  colonial  possessions ;  and  now  nothing  is  more  univer- 
sally acknowledged  than  the  fallacy  of  expecting  any  national  advantage  from  war. 

In  1793,  France  had  80  efficient  ships  of  the  hne,  and  a  large  number  capable  of  being 
made  efficient.  Now  she  keeps  but  40  in  good  order,  and  nas  but  20  more.  In  1793, 
Holland  had  a  large  and  very  efficient  fleet  Now  none  of  any  importance.  In  1793, 
Spain  had  76  sail  of  the  line.  Now  she  has  a  very  small  navy.  The  additional  ships  of 
Russia  and  the  United  States  make  good  but  very  little  of  the  loss  sustained  by  France, 
Spain,  and  Holland.  In  the  wars  with  France,  and  the  other  powers,  England  destroyed 
of  her  enemies'  fleets,  166  sail  of  the  line,  382  large  frigates,  662  corvettes,  which  with 
other  vessels,  make  2,596  in  all.  Since  the  close  of  this  war,  however.  Parliament  has 
granted  £63,000,000  for  the  effective  naval  service.  For  ships  employed  in  endeavoring 
to  put  an  end  to  the  slave  trade,  the  British  government  has  expended  £5,700,000,  or 
£400,000  a  year.  But  the  attempt  seemtf  to  have  altogether  failed.  The  slave  trade 
rages  with  unabated  fury. 

Irel  ABTD  may  now  be  considered  as  the  source  of  great  financial  support  The  obser- 
vation of  Mr.  Malthus  has  peculiar  applicability  to  Ireland,  "  that  among  the  primary  and 
most  important  causes,  which  influence  the  wealth  of  nations,  must  be  placed  those  which 
come  under  the  head  of  politics  and  morals.  Security  of  prc^rty,  without  a  certain 
degree  pf  which  there  will  be  no  encouragement  to  individual  industry,  depends  mainly 
upon  the  political  constitution  of  a  country,  the  excellence  of  its  laws,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  administered ;"  and  those  habits  which  are  the  most  favorable  to  regular 
exertion,  as  well  as  to  the  general  rectitude  of  character,  and  are  consequently  most 
favorable  to  the  production  and  maintenance  of  wealth,  depend  chiefly  upon  the  same 
causes,  combined  with  moral  and  religious  instruction.    Now,  the  law  which  deprived 
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several  millioDs  of  Catholics  in  Ireland  of  their  civil  rights,  established  that  hostility  to 
laws  of  all  kinds,  which  occasioned  general  discontent,  and  that  series  of  outrages  and 
insurrections,  which  kept  the  whole  country  in  a  state  of  constant  alarm  and  agitation.  It 
placed  society  in  that  form  that  it  did  not  admit  of  the  existence  of  securi^  of  property  to 
that  degree  as  to  render  it  safe  to  invest  capital,  or  so  as  to  promote  industry.  Ireland  is 
not  now  a  poor  country,  and  her  people  unemployed,  because  she  has  not  had  opportu- 
nities of  bemg  a  rich  and  industrious  country,  but  because  her  habits  have  been  such  that 
these  opportunities  have  been  thrown  away.  Had  she  possessed  tiie  same  free  and  tolerant 
laws,  and  the  same  habits  as  England,  Scotland,  Holland,  Swi6:erland,  and  the  United 
States,  an  immense  accumulation  of  wealth  would  have  been  secured  before  Uie  &U  of 
prices  which  took  place  subsequent  to  1816.* 

Now,  however,  as  the  main  evil  is  removed,  security  of  property  will  be  established, 
every  sect  bein^  free  from  all  restraint.  The  markets  of  England  ai«  open  to  all  Irish 
productions.  The  net  revenue  now  paid  by  Ireland  is,  with  reference  to  her  population,  at 
the  rate  of  about  9s.  a  head ;  whereas  that  paid  in  Great  Britain  is  at  the  rate  of  70s.  a 
head.  If,  dien,  the  future  improvement  of  Ireland  shall  so  far  increase  its  wealth  as  (mly 
to  make  the  revenue  amount  to  18s.  a  head,  England  will  receive  £3,800,000  a  year  more 
from  Ireland  than  she  now  receives. 

LoxDoir.  Corporations.  The  commercial  industry  of  the  city  of  London,  is  sub- 
divided into  forty-nine  branches,  which  form  so  many  corporations,  eniojring  at  the  same 
time,  mercantile,  munidpal,  and  political  rights,  of  a  very  extensive  and  important 
nature.  Each  of  them  has  its  common  hall  for  the  transaction  of  business.  Persons  of 
the  highest  distinction  belong  to  these  companies.  They  assemble  to  treat  of  the  general 
aiffiirs  of  ^  city,  in  the  ancient  building,  Guildhall,  erected  in  1411.  This  edifice  is  in 
the  GoUiic  style  of  architecture,  and  is  at  once  grand  and  elegant  The  citizens  of 
liondon,  in  the  assemblies  of  Guildhall,  exerdse  the  rights  of  electing  the  Common 
Council,  and  the  members  of  Parliament  for  the  city.  The  city  is  divided  into  24  wards, 
each  ward  administered  by  an  alderman.  They  form  the  council,  at  which  the  Lord 
Mayor  presides.  They  are  generally  tradesmen,  and  are  all  chosen  by  the  citizens. 
The  Lord  Mayor  has,  for  his  residence,  a  splendid  edifice,  called  the  Mansion  House  ; 
the  entrance  of  which,  is  by  a  majestic  portico,  formed  of  lofiy  Corinthian  columns. 
The  city  provides  an  annual  sum,  exceeding  £8,000,  towards  maintaining  the  dignity 
of  the  Mayor's  office.  In  many  cases,  he  provides  a  larger  sum  fixim  ms  own  purse. 
He  unites  the  offices  of  prefect,  aedile,  and  tribune  of  the  people. 

Bank  of  England.  The  foundations  of  this  structure  were  laid  in  1782.  It  was  not 
completed  till  1804.    It  is  a  vast  rectangular  building,  insulated  by  four  streets. 

Royal  Exchange.  This  edifice  is  separated  from  the  Bank  merely  by  the  breadth  of 
a  street  It  is  built  of  Portland  stone,  and  cost  £80,000.  In  this  buildlnff  is  the  cele- 
brated office  of  maratime  insurances,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Lloyd's.  The 
admission  to  this  Society,  is  £26  sterling  entrance,  and  an  annual  subscription  of  four 
guineas  ever  after.  This  money  is  appropriated  to  (he  purchase  of  journals,  and  to  current 
expenses.  This  establishment  has  rendered  signal  service  both  to  the  commerce  of 
Britain,  and  that  of  other  States.  It  has  agents  in  most  of  the  principal  ports,  in  all  parts 
of  the  world ;  and  it  makes  public,  the  events  which  it  learns  through  their  means. 

East  Bftdia  Compamfs  Ware  House.  This  bespeaks  the  grandeur  and  glory  of  an 
association  which  rules  over  more  than  80,000,000  of  subjects.  Here  are  Die  library, 
arms,  and  canopy,  of  Tippoo  Saib,  and  many  splendid  eastern  trophies. 

Water  Ckmipcmies.  There  are  six  grand  companies  formed  for  conveying  and  dis- 
tributing to  the  faihabitants  of  London,  the  water  necessary  for  the  common  purposes  of 
life.  The  JVew  River  has  been  established  for  more  than  two  centuries.  The  water  on 
reaching  the  reservoir,  is  found  to  be  85  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Thames :  it  is  raised 
thirty-five  feet  and  a  half  hieher,  by  means  of  steam.  Hence  the  water  is  conducted  by 
pipes  to  the  upper  stories  of  the  highest  houses.  The  New  River  Company  furnishes 
above  18,482,000  pints  of  water  every  twenty  four  hours,  at  the  rate  of  two  shillings  for 
every  6,300  pints.  , 

Moral  Condition  of  London.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  London  and  its  sub- 
urbs, was  in 

1700  674,850  1801  900,000  1821  1,274^00 

1750  676,250  1811        1,050,000  1828  1,492,228 

The  population  of  all  the  parishes  within  eight  miles  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  in  1821, 
amounted  to  1,481,500,  double  the  population  ascribed  to  Paris,  within  the  same  limits. 
The  hurials  have  absolutely  decreased  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  while  the  population 
has  increased  as  three  to  two.    The  average  deaths  in  London  are  about  one  nfth  less 

»  Halthot,  quoted  in  ParnelPs  Finanetal  lUforai. 
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than  those  in  Paris ;  and  the  average  mortality  of  London,  a  vast  and  luxurious  metropo- 
lis, diflfers  only  by  a  small  fraction  from  that  of  the  whole  of  France. 

Municipal  Divisions.  The  city  of  London  comprehends  113  parishes,  and  is 
governed  by  its  own  corporation,  whose  authority  is  derived  from  ancient  charters,  public 
statutes,  and  acts  of  common  council.  The  corporation  is  chosen  directly  or  indirectly 
from  the  freemen.  The  whole  civil  and  municipal  government  of  the  city  is  vested  in 
this  body  alone. 

PoUce,  The  total  ciyil  force  of  the  metropolis,  including  marshals,  watchmen,  sur- 
veyors, clerks,  magistrates,  &c.  amounts  to  4,365  persons.  To  this  may  be  added  1,000 
justices  of  the  peace  for  Loudon  and  Westminster.  The  number  of  police  offices  is 
nine,  two  for  general  purpsoes,  and  seven  for  particular  districts.  The  annual  expense 
4>f  the  nine  public  police  offices  is  limited  by  act  of  Parliament  to  iC68,000,  exclusive  of 
sums  for  repairs,  new  buildings,  &c.  In  the  city,  the  charge  for  the  night-watch  alone, 
amounted  in  1827,  to  £35,240.  The  total  expense  of  the  metropolitan  police  may  be 
estimated  at  about  £207,615  per  annum.  Tliis  is  the  direet  charge.  Besides,  there  is  the 
immense  loss  from  depredations,  expense  of  prosecutions,  transporting  convicts,  &.c    In 

1827,  the  expense  of  the  maintenance,  prosecution,  and  conveyance  of  prisoners,  cost  the 
city  of  London  £22,674.  Dr.  Colquhoun  estimated  the  annual  amount  of  the  depreda- 
tions committed  on  property  in  the  metropolis  and  its  vicinity,  in  one  year,  at  £2,000,000. 
In  1827,  the  number  of  persons  committed  for  criminal  oflences  in  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex, amounted  to  3,381.  The  committals  to  the  different  county  gaols  in  England  and 
Wales  to  17,921.  Thus  while  the  proportion  of  population  between  the  city  and  country 
is  one  twelfth,  the  criminal  commitments  are  upwards  of  one  sixth. 

Gaming  Houses,  The  French  emigrants,  at  the  revolution,  were  the  means  of 
greatly  increasing  this  vice  in  England.  The  chief  site  of  them  at  present  is  at  the  west 
end,  in  Bury  street,  Pall-Mall,  King  street,  Piccadilly,  James  street,  and  Leicester 
Place.  The  chief  houses,  or  hells  as  they  are  termed,  are  open  only  during  a  period 
when  the  town  is  filled  with  the  idle,  the  opulent,  and  luxurious.  In  1821,  there  were 
twenty-two  gaming  houses,  at  which  play,  in  one  or  the  other,  was  continued  with  little 
interruption  from  one  o'clock,  P.  M.  throughout  the  night.  They  are  now  reduced  by 
consolidation  into  larger  establishments.  The  profits  of  one  season  at  a  well  known 
Pandamonium  in  8t.  James's,  are  supposed  to  have  amounted  to  £150,000  over  and 
above  expenses.  Most  of  those  who  keep  the  houses  have  carriages,  mistresses,  and 
servants,  vying  with  the  aristocracy  in  costly  magnificence.  The  expense  of  Crock- 
ford's  hell  is  stated  to  have  been  £1,000  a  week.  Dr.  Colquhoun  gives  the  following 
facts  as  occurring  twenty  years  ago. 

1  Subscription  houses,  open  100  nights  in  a  year,  1,000  £2,000  £1,400,000 

15  Superior  houses,  100  nights,  8,000  2,000  3,000,000 

15  Houses  of  an  inferior  class,  150  nights,  3,000  1,000  2,2(5,000 

6  Ladies' gaming  houses,  50  nights,  1,000  2,000  600,000 

£7,215,000 

Imprisonment  for  Debt.  In  two  years  and  a  half  70,000  persons  were  arrested 
in  and  about  London,  for  debt,  the  average  of  whose  law  expenses  could  not  be  less 
than  £500,000.  In  1827,  in  the  metropolis  and  two  adjoining  counties,  23,516  warrants 
to  arrest  were  granted,  and  11,817  bailable  processes  executed.  More  than  11,000  per- 
sons were  deprived  of  their  liberty,  on  the  mere  declarations  of  others,  before  any  trial  or 
proof  that  they  owed  a  farthing.    The  following  paper  was  presented  to  Parliament  in 

1828,  showing  the  number  of  persons  committed  in  the  several  prisons  of  the  metropolis 
in  1827. 


SuDu  Hbore 

Between 

Botweeo 

Under 

Total. 

InonaM 

£100. 

£100  and  £50. 

£60  and  £90. 

£•20. 

Jwuiaiy,  1 

King's  Bench  Prison,          474 

854 

650 

213 

1,591 

674 

Fleet  Prison,                        206 

141 

223 

113 

683 

253 

White  Cross  Street  Prison,  206 

278 

816 

600 

1398 

378 

Marshalnea,                            20 

30 

166 

414 

630 

102 

Horsemonger  Lane,              67 

58 

134 

923 

1,172 

105 

Total,  963  856         1,889         2,268  6,969       1,512 

Some  of  the  prisons  are  described  to  be  perfect  heUs^  in  which  deeds  of  the  most  re- 
volting nature  are  of  ordinary  occurrence. 

From  the  report  of  the  Society  for  the  Discharge  and  Relief  of  Small  Debtors,  it  ap- 
pears that  they  discharged  44,710  debtors,  of  whom  28,651  had  wives,  with  79,614  chil- 
dren, making  a  total  of  152,975  persons,  benefited  by  an  expenditure  of  £133,983 
averaging  18s.  d\d,  to  each  individual. 
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TI.    BRITISH  COI^OIYIES  AND  DEPENDENCIES. 


G1BRAX.TAR,  a  rocky  promontory,  from  1,200  to  1,400  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  lies  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Spanish  province  of  Andalusia,  at  the  entrance 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mediterranean,  on  a  strait  about  15  miles  across.  It  is  every 
where  precipitous,  and  in  some  parts  perpendicular.  Nature  and  art  have  conspired  to 
make  it  an  impregnable  fortress.  The  great  works  are  on  the  western  front.  The  other  ' 
sides  bid  complete  defiance  to  attack.  The  yearly  support  of  tliis  fortress  costs  40,000 
pounds  sterling.  It  has  been  in  the  possession  of  England  since  1704.  This  fortress, 
which  is  the  bulwark  of  tlie  Mediterranean  trade,  she  has  spared  no  expense  in  fortifying. 
The  population  is  12,000. 

Malta.  AH  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  seas  are  within  a  few  days' 
sail  of  this  island.  The  climate  is  not  unhealthy ;  the  government  is  kind  and  liberal  in 
its  protection ;  and  few  eastern  countries  a£R>rd  so  many  of  the  comforts  of  life  as  may-  be 
here  found.  As  a  post  of  observation,  and  as  the  centre  of  an  extensive  commerce,  Malta 
Is  unrivalled  in  importance.    Population,  100,000. 

The  loKiAiv  Islands  are  under  the  protection  of  Britain.  The  constitution  provides 
also  for  the  general  and  liberal  education  of  the  people.  About  3,000  scholars  are  in 
the  schools. 

India.  In  1600,  Queen  Elizabeth  gave  to  the  merchants  of  London,  an  exclusive 
right  to  the  commerce  of  India  for  15  years ;  and,  soon  after,  the  four  first  merchant  ships  of 
the  East  India  Company  sailed  from  Liverpool  to  the  Moluccas.  In  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century,  the  commercial  power  of  the  British  and  Dutch  rose  upon  the  ruins  of  that  of  the 
Portuguese.  The  original  capital  of  the  Company  amounted  to  30,130  pounds  sterling. 
Until  1613,  the  Company  consisted  of  a  society  subject  to  no  particular  regulations ;  each 
member  managed  his  affairs  on  his  own  account,  and  was  only  bound  to  conform  to  cer- 
tain general  rules.  In  1613,  the  capital  was  united.  Hie  concerns  of  the  Company  were 
so  prosperous,  that  in  the  course  of  four  years,  the  shares  rose  to  the  value  of  203  per 
cent.  During  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  public  opinion  became  very  strong 
against  monopolies,  and  Cromwell,  by  destroying  the  charter,  in  1655,  attempted  to  make 
the  East  India  trade  free.  But  it  was  impracticable.  To  give  up  the  Company  was  to 
destroy  the  whole  capital  of  power  and  influence  obtained  in  India.  Cromwell  was 
obliged  to  renew  the  charter.  In  1688,  Madras  and  the  Coromandel  and  Malabar  coasts 
were  acquired,  and  the  foundation  was  laid  for  the  extension  of  the  Company's  possessions 
into  the  interior.  The  affairs,  however,  of  the  Company,  were  not  in  a  prosperous  state. 
In  1698,  Parliament  granted  a  charter  to  a  new  Company,  on  condition  of  a  loan  of 
£2,000,000,  at  3  per  cent,  for  the  services  of  the  State.  But  the  great  contentions  be- 
tween the  two  Companies  soon  made  it  necessary  to  unite  them.  In  1708,  an  act  of  Par- 
liament was  passed  establishing  the  English  East  India  Company  very  much  on  its 
present  footing,  under  the  title  of  the  United  Company  of  Merchants  of  England,  trading 
to  the  East  Indies.  The  capital  was  raised  by  the  sale  of  the  shares.  The  shares  being 
transferable,  the  great  mass  of  stockholders  are  constantly  changing,  and  take  no  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  afiairs  of  the  Company.  The  whole  management  being  thus  left 
to  the  Board  of  Directors,  all  the  numberless  abuses  of  an  oligarchal  institution  have 
crept  in. 

The  renewal  of  the  charter  in  1732,  was  not  obtained  without  great  difficulty.  In 
1744,  the  Company  advanced  1,000,000  pounds  sterling,  at  3  per  cent,  for  the  service  of 
government,  in  consideration  of  an  extension  of  their  grant  till  1780.  In  1718,  the  politi- 
cal power  of  the  English  in  India  commenced.  It  now  began  to  operate  on  the  defen- 
sive. Edmund  Burke,  in  the  case  of  Hastings,  accused  the  Company,  not  without  reason, 
<*  of  having  sold  every  monarch,  prince,  and  State  in  India,  broken  every  contract,  and 
ruined  every  prince  and  every  State  who  had  trusted  them."  The  direction  in  London  was 
soon  nothing  more  than  a  control  of  the  real  government  which  had  its  seat  in  India. 
Long  after  the  Directors  had  forbidden  the  officers  of  the  Company  to  accept  presents 
from  the  Indian  princes,  it  was  proved  that  they  had  openly  received  them  to  the  amount  of 
X  6,000,000,  from  the  family  of  one  nabob  afone.  In  1773,  £  1,000  was  made  necessary  to 
eive  one  vote  in  the  Board  of  Directors;  £3,000  for  two ;  £6,000  for  three  ;  £10,000  for 
four.  The  political  importance  of  the  East  Indies,  in  their  present  state,  is  too  important  to 
allow  us  to  expect  an  essential  improvement  in  the  moral  condition  of  the  country,  from  any 
efibrts  of  their  own.  It  must  be  expected  from  philanthropists  and  Christians,  if  from  any 
source.  A  taxable  population  of  83,000,000,  with  40,000,000  under  dependent  native  prin- 
ces ;  an  army  of  200,000  men  in  the  service  of  the  Company ;  about  16,000  civil  officers ; 
an  annual  export  of  about  £14,000,000,  and  an  import  to  the  same  amount  from  ail  paits 
of  tiie  world ;  £4,000,000  paid  to  the  British  government  in  the  shape  of  duties,  and  an 
annual  contribution  of  £11,000,000  for  the  general  circulation  of  the  British  empire,  ara 
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objects  wbich  go  far  to  outweieh  all  moral  consideratioDS.  The  funded  stock  of  the 
Company  is  £6,000,000 ;  their  fluctuatiDg  property,  £50,000,000 ;  and  the  annual  land 
tax,  £28,000,000/ 

New  HoLLAiTD.  The  first  vessel  laden  with  convicts  arrived  in  Botany  Bay,  in  New- 
Holland,  Jan.  20, 1788.  Sydney  \b  the  capital  of  the  colony.  It  contained,  several  yean 
since,  7,000  inhabitants.  It  has  a  bank  with  a  capital  of  £20,000,  and  a  savings  bank.  It 
has  also  excellent  academies,  and  a  weekly  newspaper.  The  other  towns  are  Paramatta, 
Windsor,  Liverpool,  Newcastle,  &.c.  The  colony  has  its  regular  establishment  of  courts 
for  the  administration  of  justice.  Roads  have  been  formed,  and  many  pleasing  evidences 
of  civilization  manifested.  The  climate  is  salubrious.  On  one  of  the  rivers  an  acre  of 
land  has  been  known  to  produce  in  one  year,  50  bushels  of  wheat  and  100  of  maize.  The 
whole  capital  invested  in  colonial  manufactures  has  been  estimated  at  £60,000.  The 
iiritish  have  extended  their  settlements  to  the  island  of  Van  Dieman. 

Southern  Africa.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  taken  from  the  Dutch  by  the 
English  in  1795.  The  colony  extends  about  280  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  550  from 
east  to  west  The  space  included  within  these  limits  is  about  120,000  square  miles,  with 
a  population  of  one  to  a  square  mile.  Some  British  merchants  have  settled  at  Ci4>e  Town, 
and  the  trade  seems  to  be  increasing.  The  average  amount  of  imports  is  about  one  mil- 
lion of  dollars.  The  principal  export  is  Cape  wine.  The  value  of  the  colony  is  principaliy 
to  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  connecting  link  between  England  and  her  Indian 
possessions.    Cape  Town  contains  about  18,000  iimabitants. 

Western  Africa.  In  1787,  an  English  settlement  was  formed  in  Sierra  Leone,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  laboring  to  civilize  the  Africans.  Great  numbers  of  liberated 
slaves  nave  been  carried  to  this  colony.  At  one  time  there  were  12,000.  By  the  exer- 
tions of  the  African  Institution,  aided  by  the  missionaries  of  the  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety, very  great  and  salutary  changes  have  been  produced  in  the  character  of  multitudes 
of  neeroes.  The  colony,  as  it  is  stated,  is  an  expense  to  the  British  government,  and  will 
probimly  be  given  up. 

GuiAiTA,  AND  British  West  Indies.  The  Dutch  settlements  of  Essequibo.Deme- 
rara,  and  Berbice,  form  what  has  been  called  British  Guiana ;  which  is  inhabited  by 
9,000  whites,  and  80,000  negroes.  Guiana  is  of  a  mild  climate,  and  it  is  overspread  wim 
the  most  luxuriant  vegetation ;  abounding  in  the  finest  woods,  in  fruits  of  every  de- 
scription, and  in  a  great  variety  of  rare  and  useful  plants.  Jamaica  is  the  principal  of  the 
islands  of  the  West  Indies,  in  the  possession  of  the  British.  Before  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  20,000  negroes  were  annually  imported  into  the  colonies  by  British  settlers. 
The  value  of  the  sugar  Imported  annually  into  England,  was  calculated  some  years  since, 
to  amount  to  £7,068,265.  Twelve  hundred  thousand  puncheons  of  rum  are  distilled  on  an 
averaee  annually.  The  number  of  slaves  is  now  about  800,000,  and  is  constantly  diminish- 
ing. The  system  is  upheld  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  British  nation. 
The  day  of  its  total  abolition  is  approaching.  The  obstinacy  of  the  colonial  assemblies,  and 
of  die  West  Indian  proprietors  in  England,  have  upheld  a  system  which  is  in  entire  oppo- 
sition to  the  claims  of  justice,  to  every  sentiment  of  compassion,  and  to  the  interests  of 
the  islands  themselves.  The  sugar  planters  are  able  to  appear  in  the  markets  of  England 
only  by  means  of  a  heavy  tax  annually,  which  is  laid  on  JScut  Indian  sugar. 

Canada.  This  country  is  divided  into  Upper  aod  Lower  Canada.  Lower  Canada 
contains  a  mixture  of  French  Canadians,  English,  Scotoh,  Irish  inhabitants,  and  emigrants 
from  the  United  States.  The  population  in  1823,  was  427,425.  The  principal  towns  are 
Montreal  and  Quebec.  About  nine  tenths  of  the  inhabitants  are  Catholics.  The  exports 
in  1808,  amounted  to  £1,156,000 ;  the  imports  to  £610,000.  Upper  Canada  is  very  rap- 
idly increasing.  The  country  has  been  principally  settled  by  emigrants  from  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  Population  in  1814, 95,000 ;  in  1826,  281,778.  The  coun- 
try has  a  much  milder  climate  than  Lower  Canada.  It  seems  that  tiie  possession  of  the 
Canadas  subjects  Great  Britain  to  a  heavy  pecuniary  expense,  and  to  much  vexation. 
Tlie  question  of  their  independency  will  be  agitated  probably  at  no  very  distant  day. 

The  other  North  American  possessions  of  Britain  are  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia, 
Newfoundland,  Cape  Breton,  and  the  Bermudas.  New  Brunswick  contains  180,000  in- 
habitants.   Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland  furnish  excellent  fiicilities  for  die  fisheries.t 

*  American  Encyclopndia,  roL  iv.  p.  37S. 

I  Sir  Henry  Farnell,  in  his  Financial  Reform,  sayfl  that  "  there  are  only  three  wayt  in  which  the  oolooict 
can  be  of  any  advantage.  I.  In  furnishing  a  military  force;  S.  In  sapplyiog  the  parent  State  with  a  reve- 
noe ;  3.  In  affording  commercial  advantages.  In  regard  to  the  first,  the  colonies  are  always  a  great  drain 
noon  the  military  resources  of  the  country,  particniarly  in  time  of  war.  In  regard  to  the  second,  aa  act 
of  Parliament  declares  that  no  taxes  or  duties  will  be  levied  in  the  colonies,  except  for  their  ose.  u 
reference  to  the  third  point,  it  is  clear  that  the  net  profit  that  may  he  obtained  by  the  employment  of 
eapital  in  oominaroe  with  iadependent  countries,  will  always  be  as  great  as  if  employed  in  the  eoleoial 
trade.** 
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Til.    STATE  OF  JBDUCATION  AND  OF  I.ITERATURE. 

Education.  In  the  last  number  of  our  work  we  gave  such  notices  of  primary 
education,  and  of  the  condition  of  the  public  schools,  as  we  could  compile  from  the  docu- 
ments within  our  reach.  We  have  now  but  a  few  things  to  add.  We  shall,  probably, 
resume  the  subject  at  a  future  day. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  Mr.  Brougham,  the  present  Lord  Chancellor  of  England, 
has  done  more  than  any  one  else  to  awaken  the  attention  of  the  English  community  to 
the  subject  of  education.  In  1816,  Mr.  Brougham  made  a  motion,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, lor  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  education  among 
the  lower  orders  of  the  metropolis.  The  committee  consisted  of  40  members,  of  which 
Mr.  Brougham  was  chairman.  An  elaborate  report  was  presented.  In  1818,  this  com- 
mittee was  revived,  and  clothed  with  larger  powers.  Great  numbers  were  examined  on 
the  general  subject  of  education,  and  on  the  application  of  charitable  funds.  The  whole 
vast  mass  of  evidence  waa  digested  into  a  second  report  These  reports  furnished  a  com- 
plete chart  of  the  state  of  education  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  following  enormous 
abuse  was  only  one  amons  many.  The  master  and  usher  of  a  free  school,  in  a  certain  case, 
enjoyed  a  clear  income  of  £4,000  a  year ;  besides  houses  for  both,  and  two  closes  for  the 
master.  The  school  room  had  gone  to  ruin,  and  was  converted  into  a  carpenter's  shop. 
There  was  one  scholar  who  was  taught  in  another  room.  The  master,  as  he  said,  had 
been  obliged  to  be  a  great  deal  absent  from  home,  much  against  his  inclination,  and  the 
usher,  of  whom  he  had  the  appointment,  was  deaf.  In  1819,  Mr.  Brougham  introduced 
a  bill  recommending  a  parliamentary  commission  of  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  chari- 
table endowments.  This  measure  met  with  a  fierce  opposition.  In  the  following  year 
the  commission  was  appointed  with  ample  powers.  Their  reports  contain  a  full  account 
of  all  the  important  English  charities.  In  1820,  Mr.  Brougham  brought  into  Parliament 
his  celebrated  bill  for  the  general  education  of  the  poor ;  providing  for  the  instiniction  of  all 
the  children  of  all  the  people  in  common  schools.  This  bill  became  an  object  of  virulent 
assault.  It  would  ruin  the  establishment,  and  annihilate  all  the  dissenting  sects.  Some 
went  so  far  as  to  ascribe  the  plan  to  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  though  the  study  of  the 
Bible  without  note  or  comment,  was  a  part  of  it.  The  bill  was  arrested,  and  Mr.  Broug- 
ham's eflbrts  in  Parliament  were  suspended. 

Some  years  since,  Mr.  Brougham  published  a  pamphlet  on  popular  education,  which 
has  gone  through  more  than  twenty  editions ;  a  work  exhibiting  very  comprehensive 
views  of  the  whole  subject  of  education.  Soon  after,  at  his  suggestion,  "  the  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge"  was  formed.  This  association  immediately  com- 
menced the  publication  of  the  "  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge."  This  series  has  reached 
the  82d  number.  The  books  are  in  general  admirably  adapted  to  their  purpose.*  In 
London  they  can  be  had  for  sixpence  a  number,  containing  32  pages.  In  this  country 
for  14  or  15  cents.  Five  hundred  copies  are  circulated  in  Glasgow,  principally  among 
the  mechanics.  A  series  of  a  "  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge ;"  a  senes  of  valua- 
ble Maps ;  a  series  devoted  to  Agriculture  ;  an  Annual  Almanac  and  Companion — a  sta- 
tistical work  of  great  importance ;  and  a  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education,  of  200  pa^es 
octavo,  are  now  published  by  th^  Society.  The  average  sale  of  nearly  all  these  senes 
rather  exceeds  20,000  copies ;  making  a  grand  total,  exclusive  of  maps  and  of  the  Journal, 
of  almost  a  million  of  little  books,  put  into  circulation  in  a  single  year,  by  a  single  society.t 

Several  voluntary  associations  are  doing  much  in  the  Sffusion  of  knowledge.  The 
National  Education  Society  has  expended  about  £100,000,  since  1811.  It  has  been  the 
means  of  establishing  2,009  schools.  The  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  have  bad 
at  the  model  or  central  school  8,780  scholars.  The  great  majority  of  the  children  of  the 
lower  orders  are  yet  in  profound  ignorance.  The  children  of  the  middling  class  are 
taught  at  private  schools,  or  by  family  tutors ;  the  children  of  the  gentry  by  tutors  and 
governesses.  The  condition  of  the  children  of  Catholics  in  Ireland,  is  still  deplorable 
enough.    Societies  are  doing  something,  but  they  do  not  reach  the  main  evils, 

Scotland,  with  the  exception  of  some  portions  of  the  Highlands,  enjoys  peculiar  facili- 
ties for  education, — superior  to  any  portion  of  Europe,  unless  Prussia,  and  some  parts  of 
Germany,  furnish  an  exception. 

Schools  and  Acadsmies.  The  most  celebrated  schools,  preparatory  to  the  Uni- 
versities of  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  are  Eton,  Westminster,  and  Winchester.  Particular 
attention  is  paid  at  these  institutions  to  instruction  in  the  languages.  A  foundation  is  laid 
in  them  for  that  thorough  acquaintance  with  syntax  and  prosody,  which  is  matured  at  the 

*  We  observe  that  tho  London  Quarterly,  snd  the  Westmlnater,  have  o|iened  their  batteries  on  theeo 
pttblicationa.    The  latter  on  the  alleged  want  of  adapledneaa  of  the  poblication*  to  the  popular  mind. 

t  We  have  compiled  the  facta  in  the  preceding  tkotch,  from  an  article  in  the  laat  number  of  tho  North 
Ainericaa  Review. 
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Univenitics,  and  which  is  frequently  exhibited  in  the  couHf  of  law,  and  in  Parliament 
Very  little  attention  b  paid  to  the  natural  sciences.  Some  excellent  private  classical 
schools  are  taught  by  country  clergymen.  They  are  frequently  driven  to  the  measure 
by  tiie  inadequacy  of  their  ecclesiastical  support  Some  public  grammar  schools,  of  a 
hiffh  order,  exist. 

The  Dissenters  have  a  large  number  of  seminaries,  which  are  termed  Academies. 
The  principal  are  at  Homerton,  Mill  Hill,  Highbury,  Exeter,  Wymondly,  Bristol,  fcc. 
Most  of  these  institutions  are  of  a  mixed  character,  combining  elementary,  collegiate,  and 
professional  instruction.  Some  of  the  teachers,  as  Drs.  Fnyne  and  J.  P.  Smith,  are 
eminent  men.  The  establishment  of  the  University  of  London,  will  probably  change  the 
character  of  these  academies  to  some  extent — giving  them  the  single  department «  ele- 
mentary, or  of  professional  instruction — as  far  superior  advantages  for  collegiate  culture 
will  be  offered  at  London.  Many  of  the  Dissenters  are  accustomed  to  send  their  sons  to 
the  Scottish  Universities— there  being  no  restriction  in  them  in  regard  to  religious  seds. 

Colleges  and  Universities.  Oxford  had  on  its  books,  in  April,  1831,  5,258 
members ;  of  these,  2,629  are  members  of  convocation.*  The  number  at  Cambridge  is 
somewhat  less.  The  Greek  and  Roman  classics  are  the  main  subjects  of  interest  and  at- 
tention at  Oxford ;  the  mathematics  at  Cambridge.  Very  little  alteration  takes  place,  in 
the  systems  of  study,  from  year  to  year. 

The  other  Universities  are  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  St  Andrews,  the 
London  University,  Kinji^s  College,  &c.    The  last  two  were  lately  established. 

The  influence  of  the  Universities  on  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  the  advancement  of 
knowledge,  it  seems,  is  verv  feeble.  *'  The  great  inventions  and  discoveries  which  have 
been  made  in  England,  durim^  the  last  century,  have  been  made  without  the  precincts  of 
the  Universities.  In  proof  oi  this  we  have  only  to  recal  the  labors  of  Bradley,  Dolkxid, 
Priestley,  Cavendish,  Maskelyne,  Rumford,  Watt,  WoUaston,  Young,  Davy,  Chevenix ; 
and  among  the  living,  to  mention  the  names  of  Dalton,  Ivory,  Brown,  Hatchett,  Pond, 
Herschell,  Babbage,  Henry,  Barlow,  South,  Faraday,  Murdock,  and  Cbristie ;  nor  need 
we  have  any  hesitation  in  adding,  that  within  the  last  fifteen  years  not  a  single  discovery 
or  invention,  of  prominent  interest,  has  been  made  in  our  colleges ;  and  that  there  is  not 
one  man  in  all  the  eight  Universities  of  Great  Britain,  who  is  at  present  known  to  be 
engaged  in  any  train  of  original  research."! 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  of  the  languishing  state  of  science  is  the  want  of  patronage. 
Scientific  men  are  compelled  to  become  editors,  or  teachers,  in  order  to  support  their 
families.  There  is  not,  with  a  single  exception,  within  the  British  Isles,  one  philoso- 
pher, however  eminent  may  have  been  hij  services,  who  bears  the  lowest  title  that  is 
given  to  the  lowest  benefactor  of  the  nation,  or  to  the  humblest  servant  of  the  crown. 
There  is  not  a  single  philosopher  who  enjoys  a  pension,  or  an  allowanoe,  or  a  sinecure, 
capable  of  supporting  him  or  his  fiunily,  in  the  humblest  circumstances.  In  every  nation 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Turkey,  and  perhaps,  of  Spain,  scienti- 
fic acquirements  conduct  their  possessors  to  wealth,  to  honors,  to  official  dignity,  and  to 
the  favor  and  friendship  of  the  sovereign.  Berxelius  has  a  seat  in  the  house  of  peers  in 
Sweden.  Hansteen,  of  Norway,  had  £3,000  for  his  magnetic  journey  into  Siberia. 
Humboldt  was  received  with  extraordinary  honors  at  a  visit  in  St  Petersburg.  Among 
the  members  of  the  National  Institute  of  France,  are  28  noblemen.  Sixtv-three  ordinary 
members  receive  an  annual  pension  from  government  of  1,600  francs  each. 

LiTXRAHT  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETIES.  Moffol  Society  of  Z/mdon,  This 
institution  had  its  origin  in  1645 ;  in  1662,  it  was  establi^ed  by  royal  charter.  It  has 
published  118  volumes  of  Transactions;  28  of  which  have  been  published  since  1800. 
Drs.  Hutton,  Pearson  and  Shaw  have  abridged  this  work,  and  published  an  abridsment 
in  18  volumes  quarto.  A  learned  history  of  fbe  society  has  been  published  in  one  vdume, 
by  Thomas  Thomson.  This  society  adjudges  three  medals.  1.  Copley  Medal.  This 
medal  is  adjudged  to  foreigners  as  well  as  Englishmen.  Its  value  is  about  £5  5*. 
2.  Rumford  gold  and  Hher  medals.  Given  by  Benjamin  Count  Rumford.  He  pre- 
sented in  1796,  £1,000  of  3  per  cent  stock,  for  die  most  important  discovery  on  heat 
or  light  It  has  been  adjud^d  to  Count  Rumford,  Prof.  Leslie,  M.  Malus,  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy,  Dr.  Wells,  Dr.  Brewster,  M.  Fresnel.  8.  Eayal  medals.  Granted  by  the 
King  in  1825.  One  hundred  guineas  annually  to  establish  two  scientific  prisses.  The 
prizes  have  been  adjudged  to  John  Dalton,  James  Ivory,  and  Davy.  The  Royal  Society 
lias  a  valuable  library.  The  admission  fee  amounts  to  nearly  £50.  Each  member  re- 
ceives the  Transactions  gratis. 

In  1830,  Charles  Babbage,  Esq.  one  of  the  members  of  this  society,  and  Lucasian  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  at  Cambridge,  published  a  volume  entitled,  "  Reflections  on  the 

*  The  members  of  convocation  aro  allowed  tome  privileges,  which  are  denied  to  the  otbefa. 
t  Loodoo  Cloarterly  Beview,  vol  43,  p^  337. 
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decline  of  tdence  in  England,  and  on  some  of  its  causes.**    The  greater  part  of  the  book 
is  devoted  to  the  Royal  Society.    We  gather  from  it  a  number  of  interesting  facts. 

In  England  every  32,000  inhabitants  produces  a  member  of  the  Hoyal  Society.  In 
France  one  member  of  the  Institute  for  every  427,000  inhabitants.  In  Italy  and  Prussia, 
one  out  of  800,000  persons  is  a  member  of  their  Academies. 

D<^..<.i.<i«.M  No.  iiiBinben  of  No,  of  FuivUfu 

PopalaUon.  j^  Acaileoy.  marabenT 

France,  82,068,000  76  8  mem.  100  corr. 

Prussia,  12,416,000  88 

Italy,  12,000,000  40                          16 

England,  22,299,000  686                        60 

In  the  Royal  Society  there  are  nearly  100  noblemen  who  are  members.  In  1827,  there 
were  109  members,  who  had  furnished  papers  for  the  Transactions.  Out  of  these,  there 
was  I  peer,  6  baronets,  and  6  knights.  Sir  Everard  Home  has  published  109  papers ; 
Thoe.  A.  Knight,  24 ;  John  Davy,  24 ;  Charles  Davy,  16 ;  Brande,  12 ;  Dr.  Brewster,  16 ; 
Capt  Kater,  13;  John  F.  W.  Herschel,  12;  John  Pond,  19;  Edward  Sabine,  13.  The 
President  retains  his  office  two  years.  At  the  last  election,  the  contest  was  between  the 
Duke  of  Sussex  and  Mr.  Herschel.  The  Duke  was  elected  by  a  small  majority.  There 
has  been  recently  much  complaint  of  the  inefficiency  and  mismanagement  of  the  Society. 

Hoyal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  A  literary  Society  was  established  by  Ruddiman  and 
ottiers,  in  1718.  In  1731,  it  was  succeeded  by  a  Medical  Society.  In  1739,  it  was  ex- 
tended under  the  name  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Edinburgh.  Three  volumes  of 
Transactions  were  published.  In  1783,  it  received  a  royal  charter  of  a  most  degrading 
kind,  being  prohibited  from  forming  a  library  or  museum.  In  1811,  a  more  liberu  char- 
ter was  obtained,  but  they  were  still  prohibited  from  appointing  a  lecturer,  professor,  or 
doctor  in  the  natural  sciences.  It  has  now  a  respectable  library  and  museum.  It  has 
published  10  volumes  of  Transactions.  It  adjudges  one  prize  by  the  name  of  the  Keith 
medal.  Dr.  Brewster  has  had  the  only  prize.  Its  value  is  iC60.  There  are  300  ordinary 
members,  81  honorary  and  36  foreign. 

Royal  hith  Academy.  This  institution  was  incorporated  by  charter  in  1786,  for  the 
advancement  of  science,  polite  literature,  and  antiquities ;  and  consists  of  300  members. 
They  had  published,  some  years  since,  10  volumes  of  Transactions. 

JRoyoU  Academy  i^ArtBt,  London.  Established  in  1768  for  the  encouragement  of  de- 
OLgning,  painting,  sculpture,  &c.  The  King  is  the  patron ;  and  it  is  under  the  direction 
of  40  artists,  of  the  first  rank  in  their  several  professions. 

London  Inatitution.  The  library  of  this  institution  is  very  valuable,  especially  in 
works  on  classical  literature  and  British  biography.  Hitherto  no  lectures  have  been  de- 
livered. Besides  this,  and  resembling  it  in  character,  are  the  Surry  Institution,  and  the 
Russel  Institution.  The  lectures  delivered  in  various  parts  of  London  are  very  numerous. 
About  1,000  students  attend  the  lectures  on  medicine,  surgerv,  and  the  kindred  subjects. 

Other  Societies  are,  the  Geological,  Linnsan,  Horticultural,  Society  of  Antiquaries,  &c. 
All  these  societies  promote  the  various  objects  of  their  establishment  by  publishing  a 
selection  from  their  papers. 

British  Miueum.  This  institution  is  in  Russel  street  It  owes  its  origin  to  Sir  Hans 
Sloane»  who  bequeathed  it  to  Parliament  on  condition  that  jC  20,000  was  paid  to  his  execu- 
tors. It  was  first  opened  in  1769.  Very  valuable  additions  have  been  made  since. 
40,000  persons  have  been  admitted  in  a  single  year  to  see  the  museum. 

Seaitish  SoeieHei,  The  publishing,  literary,  and  philosophical  societies  in  Scotland, 
are  the  loUowinff.  1.  Royal  Society,  (already  noticed.)  2.  Antiquarian  Society ;  institu- 
ted in  1780 ;  it  nas  published  two  ioA.  a  half  volumes  of  Transactions.  3.  Wemerian 
Natural  Histoiy  Society,  institated  hi  1808 ;  has  published  6  volumes  of  Memoirs.  4. 
Edinburgh  Medico  Chirurgical  Society,  instituted  in  1821 ;  published  3  volumes  of  Trans- 
actions. 6.  Highland  Society,  formed  1784 ;  6  volumes.  6.  Caledonian  Horticultural, 
founded  in  1809 ;  4  volumes. 

The  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Sodety  have  published  several  vdumes  of 
a  highly  interesting  character.  The  Society  consists  of  about  86  ordinary  members,  and 
50  corresponding.  Societies  of  a  similar  character  are  found  at  Bath,  Bristol,  Leeds, 
Southampton,  and  many  other  places.  In  1817,  the  Liverpool  Royal  Institution  was 
opened  by  an  address  from  Mr.  Roscoe.    The  establishment  cost  £30,000. 

PsaiODiCAi.  pRSss.  Edinbwr^  Rtoiew.  This  journal  was  estabtished  in  1782.  It 
was  edited  dnrine  tiie  first  year  by  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  then  by  Francis  Jeffivy.  It 
is  now  edited  by  Mr.  Napier.  Among  the  principal  writers  are  Playiair,  Leslie,  Broug- 
ham, Mackintosh,  Dugald  Stewart,  Williams,  Macauley,  MaccuUoch.  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown  wrote  but  one  article— that  on  Kant  It  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  whigs.  In 
regard  to  religion  it  has  been  sceptical.  At  one  time  it  had  12,000  subscribers.  Its 
patronage  has  decreased  as  other  kindred  works  have  arisen,  and  its  own  intellectual 
power  has  diminished. 
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Quarierbf  Betiew.  Establuiied  in  LondoD  in  1819,  in  opfNMifion  to  the  Ediiibmgli. 
It  was  conracted  for  nnny  years  by  WUliam  Gifibid.  It  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  J.  G. 
Lockhart.  It  has  advocated  tory  principles  in  politics,  and  hicfa  church  principles  in  re- 
ligion. To  evangelical  Christianity  it  has  frequently  manifested  an  unfriendly  spiriL 
Many  of  its  literary  articles  have  been  written  with  much  ability.  Southey  has  been 
a  frequent  oontributor. 

BUukwood'»  Magazine.  This  has  been  tory  in  its  political  principles,  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Edinburgh.  It  has  exerted,  to  a  considerable  extent,  an  uoiaFonble  inflaence 
on  the  cause  of  morality  and  religion.  Some  articles  have  exhibited  great  inteUectoal 
power.    It  was  first  edited  by  Lockhart ;  now  by  Prof.  Wilson. 

ChrUHan  Obterver,  This  work  has  long  had  the  first  place  in  the  religious  wurid. 
It  is  conducted  by  Rey.  C.  S.  Wilks :  it  was  fiM*  Gome  time,  under  the  care  of  the  excel- 
lent Zachary  Macauley.  It  is  supported  by  the  evangelical  portion  of  the  Established 
Church.    In  literary  ability  some  articles  will  bear  a  comparison  with  those  of  ainy  odier 


Edeetie  Rtoiew.  This  is  a  monthly  journal,  principally  devoted  to  reviews  and  notiees 
of  publications.  It  is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Dissenters.  Among  its  eonfributors 
have  been  Robert  Hall,  John  Foster,  James  Montgomery,  and  Olinthus  Gregory.  It  is 
now  conducted  by  Joaiah  Conder. 

BriHth  CriHe,  This  is  the  advocate  of  the  high  church  party  in  religion.  It  was  fat 
some  time  conducted  by  the  late  .4rclideaoon  Nares. 

Quarterly  Journal  ofEdueation,  The  second  number  of  this  woiic  has  just  been 
published.  It  is  the  organ  of  the  Society  for  the  DIflusion  of  Knowledge,  of  which  the 
Lord  Chancellor  is  the  head.  It  is  conducted  on  liberal  principles,  and  promises  to  be  a 
valuable  auxiliary  in  the  great  cause  of  education. 

Besides  these,  are  the  Foreign  Qoarteriy,  Gentleman's,  New  Monthlv,  Monthly,  Im- 
perial, European,  Evangelical,  Congregadonal,  Baptist,  Methodist,  Enghsfaman's,  Asiatic, 
and  many  oUiers. 

J>rew9paper»,  The  number  of  new^apers  pubHshed  in  London,  in  1829,  has  been 
stated  at  65 ;  in  other  parts  of  Eneland,  158 ;  in  Scotland,  38 ;  hi  Ireland,  74.    Total,  825. 

The  following  table  exhibits  me  number  of  $tamps  issued  for  some  of  tiie  principal 
London  newqtapers,  in  1829,  and  the  amount  of  duty  received  for  them.* 


K 


Times  and  Evening  Mail, 

Momtng  Chronicle,  Observer,  BelFs  Life  io  London,  and  Englisbmaa, 

Moniiog  Herald  and  Englidi  Chronicle, 

Standard,  Su  Jameses  Chronicle,  London  Packet,  and  London  Journal, 

Morning  Advertiser  and  Weekly  Register, 

Courier, 

Globe  and  Traveller, 

Bell's  Weekly  Dopatcb, 

Sun, 

Monii^Post^ 


3,t75,Sll 


2,331,4^    38357  10  0 


2^X10,475 

1,145,000 
995.900 
864,000 
780,552 
625.000 
596,500 


jyafj" 


£M^sas  10  4 


33;54l  5  0 
33,783  6  8 
19,083  6  4 
16,586  13  8 
14,400  0  0 
13,009  4  0 
K),4I6  13  4 
9,975    0  0 


"  There  are  printed  in  London  50  newspapers ;  in  the  country  parts  of  England,  155. 
These  consume  25  millions  of  stamps  in  the  year.  The  principal  London  papers  are  the 
TimeMy  Morning  Herald,  Morning  Chronitle,  Morning  Poit,  Morning  Journal^  Morn- 
ing Jidvertiter,  and  Ledger,  morning  papers :  the  Courier,  Globe,  Standard,  British 
IVateUer,  Sun,  and  Star,  evening  papers.  Most  of  these  journals  are  eondu^ed  with 
amazing  ability.  Articles  almost  daily  appear  in  the  Times,  whidi,  for  rhetorical  merit, 
would  adorn  some  of  the  most  illustrious  names  in  English  literature.  The  subscription  to 
the  morning  papers  is  £2  Of.  per  quarter.  The  charge  for  advertisuig  is  7j.  for  each 
advertisement  at  and  under  seven  lines,  and  at  the  rate  of  6(1.  a  line  afterwards.** 

Note. — ^It  was  our  intention  to  hav»  dosed  the  above  article  with  an  exposition  of  the  wtoral 
and  reUgiout  condition  of  Great  Britain,  but  we  choose  for  several  reasons  to  defer  it  to  a  fuiure 
occasion.  Ii  well  deserves  a  separate  consideration.  Some  materials  for  the  article,  which  we 
have  expected,  have  not  yei  arrived  from  England.  Besides,  the  events  which  are  taking  place, 
in  the  providence  of  God,  in  that  country,  may,  in  the  course  <^  a  few  months,  very  moch  modify 
the  exiKling  aspect  of  things.  In  our  number  for  August  last,  we  gave  many  statements  c^  the 
operations  of  the  charitable  societies;  in  Februarv  last,  wo  collected  sooae  of  the  eeolesiastical 
statistics ;  and  in  May,  we  described  the  state  of  education  and  of  literary  institutions. 

We  have  fallen  into  an  error  on  the  23d  page  of  this  namber^-aU  which  is  mmtiooed  between 
the  record  i^the  deaih  of  William  llufus  and  the  accession  of  Stephen,  should  be  ascribed  to  but 
cm  king,  Henry  I.,  or  Beauderc. 

The  principal  works  which  we  have  consulted  in  the  preceding  article,  are  Dnpin  on  the  Com- 
merce, Slc.  of  Great  Britain ;  Sir  Henry  Pamell  on  Finandal  Reibrm ;  a  recent  anonymoos  work  op 
the  Police  of  London  ;  Babhage  on  the  Decline  of  Scieoce  j  and  various  Afananacs,  aod  Reviews. 
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ALTJBINI  or  DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE. 

For  &e  following  biographical  sketches  of  the  first  graduates  of  Dartmouth  college, 
we  are  indebted  to  Johk  Farmer,  Esq.  of  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society.  Mr.  Farmer  will  continue  the 
notices,  in  the  future  numbers  of  our  work,  in  regard  to  several  succeeding  classes  of  the 
alumnL  We  think  that  they  will  be  read  with  interest,  especially  by  the  friends  of 
the  college.  We  are  preparing  a  brief  history  of  this  institution,  which  we  shall  insert 
in  a  subsequent  number. 
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Lkvi  Frxsbie,  a.  M.,  the  first  named 
Graduate  on  the  catalogue  of  Dartmouth 
College,  was  a  native  of  Branford,  Con- 
necticut, and  bom  in  April,  1748.  At  the 
see  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  he  was  plac- 
ed under  the  patronage  of  Rev.  Eleazar 
Wheelock,  D.  D.  with  a  special  view  to  the 
ininistry.  In  1767,  he  entered  Yale  Col- 
lege, where  he  continued  more  than  three 
years;  but  his  college  studies  were  com- 
pleted at  Dartmouth,  in  1771.  He  was  in- 
stalled as  the  successor  of  Rev.  Nadianiel 
Rogers,  at  Ipswich,  February  7, 1776,  hav- 
ing been  the  preceding  year  ordained  as  a 
missionary,  in  which  character  he  extended 
his  labors  to  difierent  parts  of  the  country, 
and  into  Canada.  There  is  an  abstract  of 
his  Journal  of  a  mission  with  Rev.  David 
ATClure  to  the  Delaware  Indians,  west  of 
the  Ohio,  in  the  years  1772  and  1773,  an- 
nexed to  Rev.  Dr.  £.  Wheelock's  continua- 
tion of  the  narrative  of  the  Indian  charity 
school,  printed  at  Hartford,  in  1773. 

Mr.  Frisbie  was  highly  esteemed  at  Ips- 
wich, and  his  ministry  was  peaceful  and 
b^PPy>  ^^  ^^  different  periods  eminently 
oselul.  His  life  displayed  the  meekness, 
humilitv  and  benevolence  of  the  Christian. 
He  died  February  25, 1806,  after  a  ministry 
of  thirty  years,  and  in  the  68th  year  of  his 
Age.  The  late  Levi  Frisbie,  professor  of 
the  Latin  language,  and  afterwards  of  Moral 
Philosophy  at  Harvard  University,  was  his 
aon.  He  graduated  at  that  institution  in 
1802,  and  died  July  9, 1822,  aged  38  years. 
jSUm't  Biog.  Diet. 

Samuel  Gray,  A.  M.,  the  only  gradu- 
ate of  the  first  class  now  Uving,  belongs  to 
Vdndham  in  Connecticut,  where  for  more 
than  forty  years  previous  to  1828,  he  had 
discharged  the  duties  of  clerk  of  the  court 
He  was  engaged  in  the  war  of  the  revolu- 
tion, soon  after  which  he  returned  to  his 
native  place,  where  he  has  resided  ever 
aince.  He  was  clerk  for  the  county  of 
Windham  of  the  superior  court,  and  a  ma- 

S*strate  of  the  county  in  1821.    He  attended 
e  commencement,  at  the  college  at  which 
he  graduated,  in  1827. 

Sti^vanus  RipiiET,  A.  M.,  was  early 
ordained  as  a  missionary.  He  became  the 
first  professor  of  Divinity  in  1782.    He  had 


previously  been  a  tutor.  The  next  year 
after  he  graduated,  he  went  on  a  mission 
to  the  Indian  tribes  in  Canada,  from  which 
he  returned  on  September  21,  1772,  and 
"  brought  with  him  eight  youths  from  the 
Cahgnawaga,  and  two  from  the  Loretto 
tribe  of  Indians,"  to  receive  an  education 
at  the  Indian  charity  school,  incorporated 
with  the  college.  The  number  of  Indian 
children,  then  at  Hanover,  was  eighteen. 
Professor  Ripley  was  apoointed  a  trustee  of 
the  college  in  1776,  and  remained  as  such 
until  his  death  in  July,  1787.  He  minis- 
tered, for  a  number  of  years,  to  the  church 
connected  with  the  college.  See  President 
E.  TVheeloek's  JVarrattve,  Jiev,  Messrs, 
M'Clure  and  Parishes  Memoirs  of  Rev, 
Eleazar  Wheelock, 

John-  Wheelock,  LL.  D.,  S.  H.  S., 
Massachusetts  and  New  York,  was  son  of 
Rev.  Eleazar  Wheelock,  D.  D.,  the  founder 
and  first  President  of  the  college,  and  was 
bom  at  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  in  1754.  He 
succeeded  to  the  Presidency  on  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1779,  and  was  inducted  into 
the  office  of  Professor  of  Civil  and  £cclesi- 
astical  History  in  1782.  For  a  considerable 
period,  historical  investigations  employed 
much  of  his  time,  and  he  once  issued  a  pros- 
pectus for  publishing  a  philosophical  history, 
which  was  probably  relinquished  for  want 
of  sufficieot  patronage.  His  printed  works 
were  only  a  few  occasional  pamphlets, 
which  are  sufficiently  known  to  the  public. 
President  Wheelock  was  member  of  several 
of  the  learned  societies  of  this  country. 
He  was  elected  a  corresponding  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  itiatoricd  Society, 
August  25, 1807,  but  he  never  contributed 
anything  to  the  volumes  of  their  collections. 
He  was  the  President  of  the  college  until 
1815.  He  died  April  4,  1817,  aged  68. 
This  sketch  is  purposely  made  short,  as 
there  is  a  full  account  of  him  in  the  Eulogy 
by  the  Hon.  Samuel  C.  Mien. 

1772. 

EsKifszER  GuRLEV,  A.  M.,  of  whom 
the  writer  has  obtained  no  information  ex- 
cepting what  the  catalogue  furnishes,  it 
appears  received  Ordination  as  a  minister, 
and  died  as  early  as  1798. 

AvousTiKX  HzBBARD,  A.  M.,  was  a 
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native  of  Windham,  Connecticut,  and  bom 
April  7,  1748.  He  was  ordained  the  second 
minister  of  Claremont,  as  successor  to  Rev. 
George  Wheaton,  October  20,  1774.  He 
joined  the  American  army  in  1776,  as  chap- 
Iain  in  flie  regiment  under  the  command  of 
Col.  Timothy  Bedel,  and  returned  in  De- 
cember ibUowing.  In  July,  the  following 
year,  be  was  appointed  diaplain  in  the 
bngade  of  General  John  Stark,  when  des- 
tined tor  Saratoga.  He  retured  in  October, 
1777,  to  his  people,  with  whom  he  remained 
until  1785,  when  he  was  dismissed.  Mr. 
Hibbard  removed  to  the  British  dominions, 
and  in  1830,  resided  at  Stanstead,  Lower 
Canada,  where  he  has  sustained  the  office 
4ii  magistrate*    under   the   crown,   many 


1773. 

SncFHKH  DxTis,  A.  M.,  appears  to 
have  been  living  when  the  last  triennial 
catalogue  was  pnnted. 

Jamks  Dkan,  a.  M.,  was  early  em- 
ployed on  missionary  service.  In  the  month 
of  May,  before  he  mduated,  he  sat  out 
with  Mr.  Ripley,  of  the  first  class,  on  a 
mission  to  visit  the  Indians  at  Penobscot, 
and  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  In  President 
Wheeiock*s  Continuation,  printed  at  Hart- 
ford in  1773,  I  find  the  following:  "Mr. 
Dean  has  now  finished  his  course  of  studies 
here,  and  upon  finding,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  that  he  mav,  with  little  expense, 
be  able  to  preach  to  Uie  Hurons,  freely  in 
their  own  tongue,  has  determined,  if  God 
pleases,  when  he  has  perfected  himself  in 
the  French  tongue,  to  enter  on  a  mission, 
and  with  a  proper  companion,  preach  as  an 
Itinerant,  not  only  to  the  Six  Nations, 
(with  whom  he  lived  many  years  from  his 
▼outh,)  butto  tiie  tribes  that  can  understand 
him,  to  a  thousand  miles  end,  if  such  there 
are  at  that  distance.*'  Mr.  Dean  was  an 
agent  for  Msgor  General  Schuyler,  among 
the  Oneida  tribe  of  Indians  in  1778.  I  have 
«een  several  letters  written  by  him  while 
engajjped  in  this  agency,  ^  vtng  an  account  of 
the  views  of  the  disposition  of  the  tribes  of 
the  six  nations. 

Emkhsoh  Fostsb,  a.  M.,  brother  of 
Rev.  Dan  Foster,  for  many  years  a 
preacher  at  Charlestown,  New  Hampshire, 
was  ordained  minister  of  the  North  parish 
in  Killingly,  Connecticut,  from  whence  he 
was  dismissed.  He  was  also  the  minister 
of  Orange,  Massachusetts. 

Joseph  Gltovsn,  A.  M.,  was  settled  in 
the  ministry,  and  was  living  in  1828. 

David  Huktiwotokt,  A.  M.,  a  native 
of  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  was  ordained  the 
minister  of  Marlborough,  in  that  State,  from 
whence  he  was  dismissed.  He  was  in- 
stalled over  the  Strict  Congregationalisti 
within  the  First  Society  of  Afiddletown, 
Connecticut,  November  8.  1797;  disBUMed 


in  1800,  and  was  afterwards  settled  ove»the 
Third  Society  in  Lyme,  where  he  died 
April  13, 1811,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age, 
having  sustained  the  character  of  a  very 
pious  man. — Fidd^t  SlatiMtieal  Acamni  of 
Middlesex  County,  48, 189. 

JoHH  Smith,  D.  D.,  was  bom  in  the 
parish  of  Byfield,  in  Massachusetts,  Decem- 
ber 21, 1732,  and  was  prepared  for  college 
at  Dummer  Academy  under  the  celebrated 
Master  Samuel  Moody.  He  was  appointed 
professor  of  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  other 
oriental  languages  in  Dartmouth  college,  in 
1778,  and  continued  in  that  office  until  his 
death.  May,  1809,  at  the  age  of  66.  He 
published  the  ''  New  Hampshire  Latin 
Grammar,"  an  edition  of  Cicero's  Orations, 
in  Latin,  with  notes,  and  a  « Hebrew 
Grammar,  without  points,  designed  to  fa- 
cilitate the  studies  of  the  scriptures,"  &c. 
Professor  Smith  left  several  children,  of 
whom  John  W.  Smith,  bom  April  25, 1786, 
died  in  London,  February  19,  1814. — See 
PraidentJ,  TVheelock^s  Evlogmnu 

1774. 

Thomas  Kshdall,  A.  M.,  was  em- 
ployed as  a  missionary  before  he  graduated. 
He  set  out  on  a  mission  to  the  Indians  in 
Canada,  with  aeveinl  odier  members  of 
the  college,  June  15,  1773,  intending  to 
learn  the  Indisn  and  French  language.  In 
the  continuation  before  quotedTi  find  the 
following  respecting  him.  "  Mr.  KendsO 
found  a  very  eminent  situation  for  learning, 
what  he  had  in  view  al  Mrs.  Stacjr's  at 
Cahgnawaga,  and  soon  found  himself  so 
happy  as  to  gain  the  respect  of  ail  about 
him,  both  French  and  Indians,  and  had  as 
many  Indian  boys  applying  to  him  for  bis 
instruction,  and  more  than  ne  was  well  able 
to  attend  upon,  which  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  immediately  profitable  to  them, 
whUe  he  was  under  the  best  advantare  to 
prosecule  the  design  of  fitting  himself  for 
that  service."  He  was  afterwards  setded 
in  the  ministry,  and  for  some  time,  it  is 
lielieved,  preached  at  MiUbury,  Mass. 

David  IVrGRsooRE,  A.  M.,  youngest 
son  of  Rev.  David  M'Gregore,  and  grand- 
son of  Rev.  James  M'Gregore,  one  of  the 
first  setders  and  the  first  minister  oi  LoQ- 
dondeny,  was  a  native  of  that  town.  He 
went  into  the  army  the  next  year  after  be 
mduated,  as  a  Ueutenant  under  Major 
Daniel  Livermore,  of  Concord,  New  Hamp- 
shire. He  served  his  country  during  all 
the  war,  after  which  he  lived  in  Dunbartm. 
He  obtained  a  captain's  commission  eidier 
before  or  soon  after  he  left  the  service.  He 
died  about  the  year  1827,  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State  of  New  York.  His 
brother  James,  of  Londonderry,  was  a  sena- 
tor in  the  New  Hampshire  legislature  in 
1798.  Robert,  another  brother,  resided  in 
Gof&town,  where  he  was  a  magistrate  finm 
1784  for  many  yean,  and  wea  appouited 
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colonel  of  the  9th  regiment  of  miJitia,  De- 
cember 22, 1786. 

Joseph  M'Kskit,  D.  D.,  A.  A.  S.,  was 
born  at  LofMhmderry,  October  1&,  1767,  and 
was  ordained  at  Beverly,  in  Massachusetts, 
in  May,  1T85,  as  the  successor  of  Rev. 
Joseph  Willard,  who  was  called  to  the 
Presidency  of  Harvard  college  in  1781.  He 
remained  the  minister  of  Beverly,  about 
seventeen  years,  when  he  was  invited  to 
become  the  President  of  Bowdoin  college, 
in  Maine.  He  was  inducted  into  this 
office,  September  2,  1802 ;  died  July  15, 
1807,  in  the  50th  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  late  Jesse  Appleton,  D.  D. 
He  published  several  works  which  possess 
a  respectable  character,  of  which  the  titles 
are  ^ven  in  Allen's  American  Biographical 
Dic&nary.  He  left  several  children,  of 
whom  Joseph  M'Keen,  Esq.  of  Brunswick, 
is  Treasurer  of  Bowdoin  College,  and  James 
M'Keen  graduated  at  that  mstitution  in 
1817,  and  received  from  Harvard  college 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1820.  President 
M*Keen's  first  American  ancestor  was 
among  the  first  settlers  of  Londonderry. 
His  name  is  attached  to  a  petition  dated  m 
1721,  which  is  in  the  Secretary's  office  of 
New  Hampshire.  For  an  account  of  Presi- 
dent M'Keen's  character,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Eulogy  of  Rev.  William  Jenks, 
D.  D.  then  a  Professor  at  Bowdoin  college. 

James  Mtltimore,  A.  M.,  son  of 
James  Miltimore,  was  a  native  of  London- 
derry. He  was  ordained  at  Stratham,  New 
Hampshire,  as  the  successor  of  Rev.  Joseph 
Adams,  February  1, 1786,  and  after  a  min- 
istry of  more  than  twenty-one  years,  was 
dismissed  October  16, 1Q07.  He  was  after- 
wards installed  minister  over  one  of  the 
churches  in  Newbury,  Mass.  where  he 
still  officiates.  While  in  New  Hampshire, 
he  published  a  number  of  sermons,  among 
which  was  die  Election  sermon  for  1806. 

Elisha  Portbr,  A.  B.,  was  for  some 
years  with  President  Wheelock,  preparing 
for  a  mission  to  the  Indians  in  Canada, 
where  he  intended  to  spend  some  time,  to 
obtain  an  acquailitance  with  the  inhabitants, 
and  to  learn  the  customs  and  languages, 
both  of  the  French  and  Indians,  in  order 
to  qualify  himself  for  a  mission  there.  He 
set  out  in  company  with  Mr.  Kendall  in 
June,  1773.  It  appears  from  the  triennial 
catalogue  of  1828,  diat  he  was  living  when 
that  was  published. 

Eleazar  Swextland,  a.  M.,  a  native 
of  Hebron,  Connecticut,  was  ordained  over 
the  society  of  Milliiigton,  in  the  east  part  of 
East  Haddam,  in  Connecticut,  May  21, 
1777,  and  died  March  25,  1787,  aged  86. 
Field*8  StaiUHeai  aecovnt  of  the  County 
ofMiddleBex,  Conn,  79, 138. 

Samueij  Taogart,  a.  M.,  son  of  Mat- 
thew Taggart,  of  Londonderry,  was  bom  in 
that  town  about  the  year  1754.  He  was 
ordained  over  the  Presbyterian  church  and 


society  of  Colerain,  in  the  county  of  Franklin, 
Massachusetts,  as  early  as  1781.  He  was 
elected  a  representative  in  Congress,  as 
early  as  1804,  and  continued  in  that  office 
fourteen  years.  He  is  said  to  have  remark- 
ed to  a  Christian  friend,  that  he  had  read 
the  Bible  through  at  Washington,  every 
year,  during  the  time  he  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress.  He  died  at  Colerain, 
April  25, 1825,  at  the  age  of  71,  having  re- 
tained his  connection  with  liis  society  until 
the  close  of  life. 

Cornelius  Waters,  A.  M.,  was  bora 
at  Millbury,  in  the  county  of  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  May  20,  1748.  He  was 
ordained  the  second  minister  of  Goffitown* 
New  Hampshire,  1781,  and  was  dismissed 
in  1795.  His  successor  was  the  Hon. 
David  L.  Morrill,  late  governor  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  now  editor  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Observer,  a  religious  paper 
printed  at  Concord.  Mr.  Waters  was  iir* 
stalled  at  Ashby,  Massachusetts,  June  14, 
1797 ;  was  dismissed  by  the  town,  January 
10, 1816,  and  died  July  80, 1824,  at  tiie  age 
of  76. 

1775. 

Nathaitiel  Adams,  A.  M.,  was  ap- 
pointed clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  of  New 
Hampshire,  soon  after  ,the  revolutionary 
war  closed,  and  remained  in  office  until  his 
death,  August  5,  1829,  and  was  attending 
to  his  official  duties  at  Exeter,  at  the  time 
he  died.  He  was  the  oldest  justice  of  the 
peace  throughout  the  State,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, having  been  appointed  to  that  office^ 
February  28,  1792.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  New  Hampshire  Historical 
Society  in  1825,  and  contributed  the  first 
article  in  the  first  volume  of  their  collec- 
tions. Besides  discharging  the  duties  be- 
longing to  his  office,  which  for  many  years 
were  very  arduous,  requiring  his  attendance 
in  all  the  counties  in  the  state,  he  found 
time  for  collecting  many  historical  materi- 
als, and  in  1825,  presented  to  the  public 
his  "  Annals  of  Portsmouth,  comprising  a 
period  of  Two  Hundred  Years  from  the 
First  SetUement  of  the  Town ;  with  Bio- 
graphical Sketches  of  a  few  of  the  most 
respectable  inhabitants.*'  8vo.  pp.  400. 
It  was  expected  that  a  particular  memoir 
of  his  life  would  appear  fit>m  some  oi  his 
fiiends  at  Portsmoum,  soon  after  his  de- 
cease.   He  was  about  78  years  of  age. 

Sami7Ei<  Collins,  A.  B.,  was  ordained 
the  second  minister  of  Sandown,  being  the 
successor  of  Rev.  Josiah  Cotton,  December 
27, 1780,  and  was  dismissed  April  80, 1788. 
Tlie  same  year  of  his  dismission,  he  went  to 
Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  and  was  install- 
ed over  the  church  and  society  in  that  place 
in  November,  from  which  he  was  dismissed 
in  1796.  He  died  in  Craflsbury,  Vermont, 
January,  1807,  aged  about  53. 

Sylvester  Gilbert,  A.  M.,  from  Con- 
necticut, was  admitted  to  tiie  degree  of  Mas- 
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ter  of  Arts  tt  Tale  College  in  1788.  From 
the  catalogue  of  that  inslitulion,  it  appears 
that  he  was  a  member  of  Congress. 

Elisha  HuTCHiivsON,  A.  M.,  from 
Connecticut,  was  ordained  the  first  minister 
of  Pomfret,  Vermont,  December  14,  1784, 
and  was  dismissed  January  8, 1795.  He  was 
succeeded  in  1805,  by  Rev.  Ignatius  Thomp- 
son.— Thomp90fC8  Gazetteer  of  Vermont, 
p.  220. 

James  Hutchinsoit,  A.  6.,  probably 
died  voung,  as  the  triennial  catal<^e  fur 
1798  has  his  name  starred. 

Andrew  Judson,  A.  M.,  was  early  em- 
ployed as  a  missionary,  and  accompanied 
Messrs.  Kendall  and  Porter  on  their  mission 
to  Canada,  in  1778.  He  was  afterwards 
settled  in  the  ministry  at  Ashford,  Connecti- 
cut 

David  Kellogg^  D.  D.,  has  long  been 
the  minister  of  Framingham,  Massachusetts, 
having  been  settled  there  as  early  as  the 
year  1781.  He  was  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  at  Yale  College  in  1778. 
His  doctorate  he  received  from  his  Alma 
Mater  in  1824. 

WiLiiiAM  May,  a.  M.,  died  before  the 

Jrear  1816.    Nothing  has  been  obtained  re- 
ative  to  him. 

BEJVJAMxnr  OsBORN,  A.  B.,  was  or- 
dained at  Tinmouth,  in  Vermont,  Septem- 
ber, 1780;  dismissed  October,  1787.  He 
was  afterwards  the  first  minister  of  Walling- 
ford,  in  the  same  State. — Thompson^ §  Ga- 
zetter  of  Vermont,  259,  270. 

Davenport  Phelps,  A.  M.,  from  Con- 
necticut, was  settled  in  the  ministry,  from 
which  he  was  dismissed,  and  died  sometime 
before  1816,  it  is  believed  in  Piermont,  New 
Hampshire. 

Samuel  Stebbtns,  A.  M.,  from  Con- 
necticut, was  settled  over  the  Congregation- 
al society  in  Simsbury,  Connecticut,  where 
he  was  in  office  in  1798.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Yale  col- 
lege in  1778. 

1776. 

Abel  Curtis,  A.  M.,  died  in  early  life. 

Experience  Estabrook,  A.  M.,  was 
ordained  the  first  minister  of  Thornton,  in 
the  county  of  Grafton,  New  Hampshire, 
August  10, 1780,  and  was  dismissed  October 
18,  1787.  He  went  the  same  year  to  Plain- 
field,  in  the  county  of  Cheshire,  now  Sulli- 
van, and  was  installed  minister  of  the  second 
Congregational  church  in  that  town,  June 
6, 1787.  He  was  dismissed  May  9, 1792, 
and  a  correspondent  informs  me  that  he  died 
at  Thornton  in  1810,  although  the  triennial 
catalogue  for  1798,  has  a  star  prefixed  to  his 
name.  A  gentleman  informs  me  that  he 
was  a  native  of  East  Haddam,  in  Connecti- 
cut. 

Caleb  Jewett,  A.  M.,  studied  theology. 


and  in  August,  1781,  was  engaged  to  preach 
six  months  in  Gorham,  Maine.  In  January, 
1782,  he  received  an  invitation  to  setUe 
there,  and  was  ordained  in  November,  1783. 
He  continued  the  minister  there  seventeen 
years,  and  ceased  preaching  in  1800,  but 
was  not  formally  dismissed.  He  died  soon 
after  his  ministerial  labors  closed. — Greenr 
leqT'  EeeUnoMtical  Sketches,  90. 

Silas  Little,  A.  M.,  appean  to  have 
been  living  in  1828. 

Stephen  Marsh,  A.  M.,  died  between 
the  years  1821  and  1825,  as  appean  fitun 
catalogaes. 

Ebenezer  Mattoon,  a.  M.,  son,  it  is 
believed,  of  Ebenezer  Mattoon,  of  Amherst, 
Massachusetts,  was  a  civil  magistrate  in  that 
town  as  early  as  1790.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  Confess  from  Massachusetts,  In 
room  of  Samuel  Lyman,  and  took  his  seat 
February  2,  1801.  Soon  after  this  period, 
he  was  appointed  sheriff  of  the  county  of 
Hampshire,  and  was  in  office  as  late  as  1816. 
It  appears  that  he  was  captain  of  the  Ancient 
and  Honorable  Artillery  company  at  Boston, 
previously  to  which  he  had  been  major-gen- 
eral of  the  fourth  division  of  Massachusetts 
militia.  He  was  also,  at  one  time,  adjutant 
general  of  the  militia. 

Jonathan  Sherburne,  A.  B.,  was 
from  Portsmouth.  It  appears  that  he  was 
living  in  1828.  He  had  a  brother  Henry, 
who  graduated  at  New  Jersey  College,  and 
was  a  preacher. 

John  Samuel  Shervurne,  A.  M., 
was  cousin  of  the  preceding,  and  son  of  John 
Sherburne,  Esq.' of  Portsmouth,  where  he 
was  born  in  1757.  He  studied  the  profes- 
sion of  law,  and  settled  in  practice  in  his 
native  town.  He  was  appointed  to  the  of- 
fice of  civil  magistrate  for  the  county  o€ 
Rockmgham,  October  10,  1788.  In  1792, 
he  was  elected  one  of  three  members  frcMn 
New  Hampshire  to  the  Third  Congress,  and 
was  re-elected  to  the  Fourth,  in  1794. — 
From  1801  to  1804,  he  officiated  as  attorney 
for  the  United  States  District  Court,  and 
in  May,  1804,  presided  as  Judge  of  the 
same  court,  and  continued  in  that  office  un- 
til his  death,  August  2,  1830,  at  the  age  of 
73.  He  was  succeeded  in  1831  by  Hon. 
Matthew  Harvey,  who  was  then  governor 
of  the  State. 

Eleazar  Wheelock,  a.  M.,  son  of 
the  founder  of  the  college,  died  before  the 
year  1816. 

James  Wheelock,  A.  M.,  brother  to 
the  preceding,  was  appointed  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  for  the  county  of  Grafton,  February 
12, 1788.     He  resided  in  Hanover.' 

Levi  Willard,  A.  B.,  was  living  in 

1828. 

Solomon  Wolcott,  A.  B.,  from  Con- 
necticut, was  settled  in  the  ministry  in 
Windsor,  in  that  State. 
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1777. 


Asa  Burton,  D.  D.,  was  ordained  the 
firet  minister  of  Thelford,  in  Vermont,  Jan- 
uary 19,  1779,  and  remained  in  tlie  ministry 
till  his  death,  about  1827,  He  received  his 
doctorate  from  Middlebury  College,  of  which 
he  was  one  of,  the  fellows.  Rev.  Charles 
"White  was  ordained  as  his  colleague,  Janu- 
ary 6,  1825.     He  has  since  been  dismissed. 

Zaccheits  Colby,  A.M.,  was  a  native  of 
Newtown,  New  Hampshire,  and  was  born  in 
1749.  After  having  completed  his  education 
at  college,  he  began  the  study  of  theology, 
and  was  ordained  at  Pembroke,  New  Hamp- 
shire, March  22,  1786.  He  was  dismissed 
May  11>  1803.  He  was  installed  over  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  Chester,  October 
15,  1803,  and  remained  in  that  connection 
until  1808.  After  this  period,  he  was  not 
again  settled  in  the  ministry.  He  died  at 
Chester,  August  10,  1822,  aged  78  years. 

Daxiel  Foster,  A.  M.,  a  native  of 
Western,  Massachusetts,  was  ordained  at 
New  Brainlree,  in  that  State,  as  colleague 
with  Rev.  Benjamin  Ruggles,  October  29, 
1778,  and  died  September  4, 1795,  aged  44. 

Joel  Foster,  A.  M.,  was  ordained  at 
New  Salem,  Massachusetts,  June  9,  1779, 
from   whence  he  was  dismissed  June  21, 

1802.  The  cause  of  his  dismission  was  the 
want  of  an  adequate  support.  He  was  in- 
stalled at  East  Sudbury,  Massachusetts,  as 
successor  of  Rev.  Josiah   Bridge,  Sept.  7, 

1803,  and  died  Sept.  25, 1812,  in  the  58th  year 
of  his  age.— 2  ColL  Mass.  Hist.  Soe.  iv.  62. 

David  Goodall.,  A.  M.,  was  bom  at 
Marlborough,  Massachusetts,  August  24, 
1749 ;  studied  theology  with  Rev.  Benjamin 
Brigham,  of  Fitzwilliam,  and  was  ordained 
at  Halifax,  in  Vermont,  the  first  minister  of 
that  town,  in  1781,  and  was  dismissed  in 
1796.  He  afterwards  settled  at  Littleton, 
in  New  Hampshire,  and  represented  that 
town  in  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature 
from  1800  to  1807,  and  in  1809.  He  was 
appointed  a  civil  magistrate  for  the  county 
of  Grafton,  June  13, 1801,  and  was  advanced 
to  the  quorum,  February  2,  1805.  He  died 
at  LitUeton,  March  4, 1830,  in  the  81st  year 
of  his  age.  An  account  of  his  character 
was  published  in  the  New  Hampshire  Ob- 
server of  March  31,  1830.  His  son,  Ira 
Goodall,  Esq.  is  an  Attorney  at  Law  in  Bath, 
N.  H.,  and  has  represented  that  town  in  the 
New  Hampshire  Legislature. 

Ebekezer  Haseltine,  A.  M.,  a  native 
of  Methuen,  Massachusetts,  was  born  Octo- 
ber 28,  1755.  He  entered  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege in  1773.  He  was  examined  with  re- 
spect to  his  qualifications  for  the  ministry 
by  the  Grafton  Presbytery ;  was  approved 
and  took  license  to  preach,  July  24, 1779. 
He  was  ordained  the  second  Congregational 
minister  of  Epsom,  New  Hampshire,  January 
21,  1784.  During  his  ministry,  87  were 
admitted  to  the  diurch,  and  363  received 
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the  ordinance  of  baptism.  He  died  Novem- 
ber 10,  1813,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age. 
He  published  a  sermon  at  the  ordination  of 
Rev.  David  Lawrence  Morril,  at  GofTstown, 
and  a  sermon  addressed  to  young  people. — 
Hev.  J'tnaihan  Cwrtis*s  Hisionccd  Sketch 
of  Epsom,  10—13. 

Solomon  Howe,  A.  B. 

Walter  Lyon,  A.  M.,  was  settled  over 
the  second  church  in  Pom  fret,  Connecticut, 
where  he  died,  February  14, 1826,  aged  68, 
and  in  the  44lh  year  of  his  ministry. 

W  INS  LOW  Packard,  A.  M.,  received  or- 
dination, but  where,  if  ever  permanently  set- 
tled in  Uie  ministry,  I  have  not  ascertained. 

Daniel  Simons,  A.  M.,  was  the  first 
Indian  who  received  a  degree  at  Dartmouth 
college.  He  was  ordained  at  Hanover  as 
an  evangelist.  Rev.  Dr.  Whitaker  assisted  in 
the  ordination  services.  He  appears  to  have 
been  living  in  1798,  but  died  before  1816. 

George  Trimble,  A.  B. 


CORRECTION. 

To  tho  Editor  of  the  Cluarterly  Register. 

Sir, — In  your  number  for  May,  I  per- 
ceive an  error,  which  I  am  sure  your  sense 
of  justice  will  lead  you  to  correct  as  soon  as 
it  shall  be  pointed  out  to  you.  In  your 
sketch  of  the  life  of  the  late  illustrious  Robert 
Hall,  it  is  stated  that,  "  In  his  church,  Bap- 
tists and  Paedobaptists  were  alike  admitted 
to  communion." 

This  statement,  though  not  designed  to 
mislead  your  readers,  has  such  a  tendency ; 
and  I  take  the  liberty  of  presenting  to  them 
the  case  as  it  was. 

At  Harvey  Lane,  Leicester,  Mr.  Hall, 
though  ministering  to  but  one  congregation, 
was  in  fact  the  pastor  of  two  churches ;  a 
Baptist  and  a  Paedobaptist  one ;  and  to  these 
distinct  churches,  he  administered  the  com- 
munion at  two  several  times.  To  one  in 
the  forenoon,  and  to  the  other  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day>  and  to  both,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  in  the  meeting  house.  But  at 
Broadmcati,  Bristol,  the  very  few  Paedo- 
baptists to  whom  Mr.  Hall  administered  the 
communion  were  not  constituted  a  church ; 
and  the  communion  was  not  administered  to 
them  in  the  meeting  house,  but  in  the  vestry. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  Mr.  Hall's  church, 
both  at  Leicester  and  at  Bristol,  was,  in  its 
corporate  character,  at  variance  with  him- 
self on  the  subject  of  communion ;  and  no 
less  singular  is  it  that  his  opponent,  Mr. 
Kinghorn,  of  Norwich,  and  his  church,  were 
opposed  to  each  other ;  so  that  in  neither  of 
these  churches  were  "  Baptists  and  Paedo- 
baptists alike  admitted  to  communion :"  not 
in  Mr.  Hall's,  because  the  church,  as  a  body, 
could  not  receive  Paedobaptists ;  and  not  in 
Mr.  Kinghom's,  because  he  could  not  ad- 
minister it  to  them. 

Yours  respectfully. 

An  English  Baptist. 
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Memoird  of  the  Life  and  Character  of 

the  Rev.  Matthiai  Brunn,  late  Pastor  of  the  Prea- 
byterion  Church  in  Bleeckcr  Street,  Neiv  York. 
John  P.  Haven,  6.  C.  &  H.  Carvill,  New  York. 
Carey  &  Lea,  Tuwar  &.  Hogan,  Philadelphia. 
Police  &,  Parker,  Boiton.    358  pp.  8  vo. 

Mr.  Briten  was  born  in  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  April  11,  1793.  From  the  age  of 
eight  to  jfiiteen  he  resided  with  his  paternal 
grandfather.  In  180S  he  entered  Cdumbia 
college.  Though  early  the  subject  of  seri- 
ous impressions  he  did  not  attain  to  satisfac- 
tory views  of  his  interest  in  the  Redeemer 
till  his  eighteenth  year.  Soon  after  leaving 
college  he  commenced  his  theological  studies 
under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  M. 
Mason.  In  1816,  in  company  with  Dr. 
Mason,  he  travelled  through  a  considerable 
portion  of  southern  Europe.  After  Dr.  Mar 
son's  return  to  the  United  States,  Mr.  Bruen 
again  visited  the  continent,  remaining  some 
weeks  at  Amsterdam.  On  the  eve  of  sailing 
for  America  in  1818,  he  received  a  pressing 
invitation  to  officiate  in  the  church  of  the 
Oratoire,  at  Paris.  From  Nov.  1818,  to 
May,  1819,  he  ministered  in  that  church 
very  much  to  the  ediQcation  of  his  hearers. 
After  his  return  to  the  United  States  in  1819, 
he  preached  in  various  places,  till  in  the 
autumn  of  1822,  when  he  commenced  the 
undertaking  which  resulted  in  his  settlement 
as  pastor  of  the  Bleecker  Street  Church. 
During  a  considerable  part  of  the  time  in 
which  he  officiated  in  this  church,  he  per- 
formed the  duties  of  Secretary  to  the  Domes- 
tic Missionary  Society,  which  was  at  length 
merged  in  the  American  Home  Missionary 
Society.  In  June,  1823,  Mr.  Bruen  was 
married  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Davenport,  daugh- 
ter of  Hon.  James  Davenport,  of  Stamford, 
Conn.  In  the  eftbrts,  which  were  made  in 
this  country  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering 
Greeks,  as  well  as  in  other  enterprizes  of 
mercy,  Mr.  Bruen  took  a  most  efficient  part. 
At  length,  after  a  short  and  painful  illness, 
he  entered  into  rest,  on  the  6th  of  December, 
1829,  in  the  37th  year  of  his  age.  Funeral 
sermons  were  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Cox,  of  New  York,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Skin- 
ner, of  Philadelphia.  The  expressions  of 
sorrow  at  his  early  removal  were  numerous 
and  heartfelt. 

The  Memoirs  arc  compiled,  as  we  gather 
from  the  volume,  by  Mrs.  Lundie,  of  Scot- 
land, the  wife  of  a  clergyman,  in  whose 
family  Mr.  Bruen  found  a  cherished  and 
most  hospitable  home.  The  greater  part  of 
the  volume  is  occupied  with  the  letters  of 
Mr.  Bruen  to  Mrs.  L.  Some  of  the  closing 
pages  of  the  book  contain  a  letter  from  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Taylor,  of  New  Haven,  describing 
an  interesting  conversation  which  he  held 
with  Mr.  Bruen  just  before  his  death,  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Christian  hope  ;  a  letter 


of  condolence  from  Prof.  Stuairt  to  Mrs« 
Bruen ;  a  letter  from  Mr.  Peters,  Secretary 
of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society^ 
delineating  the  character  of  Mr.  Bruen,  as 
his  predecessor  in  the  secretaryship  of  the 
Society ;  and  a  communication  from  the 
compiler  of  the  book  to  a  friend  in  the  United 
States  on  the  subject  of  voluntary  Associa- 
tions. 

Mr.  Bruen  published,  in  1821,  a  thanks* 
giving  sermon ;  and  in  1822,  a  little  volume, 
entitled,  "  Essays  Descriptive  and  Moral  of 
Scenes  in  Italy  and  France,  by  an  Ameri- 
can." He  was  also  the  writer  of  the  Re- 
view of  "  Unitarianism  at  Geneva ;"  and  a 
Review  of  "  Douglas  on  the  Advancement 
of  Society,"  both  published  in  the  Chrbtian 
Spectator. 

As  a  friend,  and  as  a  man  of  refined  taste, 
Mr.  Bruen  had  very  few  equals.  This  was 
manifested  by  the  ardor  with  which  he  en- 
tered into  the  cause  of  the  suffering  Greeks. 
He  felt  for  them  as  a  scholar  as  well  as  a 
Christian.  In  his  thanksgiving  sermon,  one 
knows  not  whether  most  to  admire  the  ele- 
vated tone  of  the  thoughts,  or  the  delicacy 
and  music  of  the  language.  The  mild  and 
attractive  features  of  the  Christian  faith 
were  eminently  exemplified  in  his  life  and 
character. 

The  Divine  Authority  and  Perpetual 

Obligatioo  of  the  Lord*i  Day,  aaserted  in  Seven 
Sermons,  delivered  at  the  Pariah  Church  of  St. 
Mary,  Islington,  in  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
1830,  by  Danibl  Wilson,  M.  A.,  Author  of  Lec- 
tures on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity;  with 
a  Recommendatory  Preface,  by  Sav.  Leonard 
Woods,  D.  D.,  of  Andovep.  Boston :  Crocker  k, 
Brewster.  New  York:  Jonathan  Leavitt,  1831. 
S19  pp.  8vo. 

In  the  spring  of  1830,  Bishop  Blomfield, 
of  I^ndon,  addressed  a  long  letter  to  the 
clergy  and  people  of  his  diocese,  on  the  neg- 
lect and  profanation  of  the  Lord's  day. 
Public  attention  was  immediately  called  to 
the  subject.  In  Mr.  Wilson's  parish,  a  so- 
ciety was  formed  for  promoting  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath,  Uie  constitution  of 
which  was  signed  by  more  than  400  of  the 
most  respectable  house-keepers.  Mr.  Wil- 
son was  induced,  in  consequence  of  these 
circumstances,  to  iustitute  a  thorough  ex- 
amination into  the  nature  and  claims  of  the 
Sabbath.  The  book,  of  which  we  have 
given  the  title,  is  the  result  of  this  investi- 
gation. 

The  following  is  a  brief  analysis  of  ih& 
volume.  T\\e  first  sermon  is  occupied  with 
an  account  of  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath 
in  Paradise,  the  notices  of  a  weekly  rest 
during  the  patriarchal  ages,  and  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Sabbath  was  revived  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  Mosaic  econo- 
my.   The  stamA  sennon  asserts  the  au. 
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thority  and  dignity  of  the  Sabbath  under  the 
law  of  Moses.  Its  insertion  in  the  deca- 
logue, its  place,  as  high  above  all  the  cere- 
monial usages,  the  ercat  impoiiance  attached 
to  it  as  of  moral  obligation,  by  the  prophets, 
show  that  it  was  to  be  a  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation.  In  the  third  sermon  it  Is 
maintained  that  tlie  gospel  sets  forth  the 
Sabbath  in  more  than  its  original  glory. 
Our  Lord  honored  the  Sabbath  on  all  occa- 
sions. He  freed  it  from  some  pharisaical 
peculiarities.  From  its  moral  character 
neither  he,  nor  his  apostles,  took  aught 
The  fourth  sermon  treats  of  the  transfer  of 
the  Sabbath  from  the  seventh  to  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  and  the  reasons  on  which 
the  change  is  founded.  Some  preparatory 
drcumstances  are  delineated.  The  ffih 
sermon  is  on  the  practical  duties  of  the 
Lord's  day.  The  atxtk  is  employed  in  en- 
forcing the  unspeakable  importance  of  the 
right  observance  of  the  Sabbatb.  The  Sab- 
bath includes  all  the  application  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  and  its  preservation  in  the  world. 
It  holds  together  all  the  links  and  obliga- 
tions of  human  society.  In  the  Uut  sermon 
the  subject  is  considered  in  a  national  point 
of  view,  with  an  outline  of  the  practical 
measures  which  may  be  adopted  in  reform- 
ing communities  and  nations. 

Mr.  Wilson  looks  over  the  whole  ground 
as  a  patriot  and  a  Christian.  He  maintains 
the  high  moral  obligation  of  the  Sabbath. 
All  the  principal  difficulties  are  met  in  a  fair 
and  candid  manner.  The  blessings  of  a 
strict  observance  of  the  day  are  presented  in 
an  attractive  form.  Throughout  the  course 
of  argumentation,  earnest  and  affectionate 
appe^s  are  intermingled. 

The  appearance  of  the  volume  is  very 
timely.  The  attention  of  the  religious  com- 
munity in  this  country  will  soon  be  exten- 
sively called  to  this  subject.  W^e  would 
recommend  that  several  copies  of  this  vol- 
ume be  circulated  among  the  members  of 
our  churches  in  every  town.  It  would  not 
be  amiss,  also,  to  place  a  few  copies  in  our 
steam  boats  and  canal  boats  for  the  benefit 
of  those  Chrutian$  who  travel  on  the  Sab- 
bath. 

A  recommendatory  letter  by  Eleazer 
liord,  Esq.  of  New  York,  and  a  preface  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Woods,  of  Andover,  well  describe 
the  nature  of  the  work.* 


*  The  followlof  pttTticulan  in  regard  to  the  author 
inav  be  new  to  eome  of  our  readeri.  He  ig  the  ton 
of  Thoma«  Wilion,  Eeq.  the  well  known  patron  of 
the  Dinenting  College  at  Highbury,  and  of  other 
benevolent  enterprieee.  He  received  hii  education 
at  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford.  He  ban  officiated  ai  a 
minicter  of  the  Eetabliihed  Church  at  various  placeg. 
Be  preached,  for  gome  time,a8  8UCcettor  to  Mr.  Cecil, 
in  Bedford  Row.  He  it  now  ministering  to  a  larfe 
congregation  in  Islinston,  one  of  tho  parishes  in 
London.  It  is  stated  that  on  one  oecasion,  700  indi- 
vidoals  received  the  rite  of  confirmation  in  bis  church. 
He  has  frequentlv  appeared  as  an  author ) — he  has 
published  eeveral  occasional  sermons,  a  volume  of 
•armona,  a  journal  of  travels,  a  defence  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  a  long  and  excellent  essay  pre- 


American  Annals  of  Education.  Con- 
ducted by  William  C.  Woodbridge,  assisted  by 
several  Friends  of  Education. 

The  first  series  of  the  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion was  commenced  in  January,  1826,  un- 
der the  care  of  Mr.  William  Russell.  This 
was  continued  for  three  years.  The  second 
series  was  specially  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  Lyceums.  The  third  series  was  com- 
menced in  August  last,  under  the  editorial 
care  of  Mr.  Wwdbridse.  Many  of  the  sub- 
jects discussed  in  this  Journal  are  of  the  high- 
est practical  importance.  Mr.  Gallaudet,  of 
Hartford,  is  a  regular  and  frequent  contribu- 
tor, as  well  as  others  of  our  most  enlightened 
school  teachers.  The  information  in  refer- 
ence to  tlie  plans  and  methods  of  education 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  which  the  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  editor  enables  him  to 
communicate,  gives  much  additional  interest 
to  the  work. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  it  will  be  liberally 
patronized.  Those,  who  are  encaged  in 
communicating  instruction,  cannot  discharge 
their  duties  intelligently,  without  the  aid  of 
such  publications.  Carter,  Hendee  &  Bab- 
cock,  Boston,  are  the  publishers.  The  work 
is  issued  in  monthly  numbers  of  40  or  50 
pages  each.  Price,  three  dollars  a  year  in 
advance. 

An  Address  delivered  at  the  Western 

Reserve  College,  Hudson,  Ohio,  February  9, 1831, 
by  CHASLSt  B.  Storrs,  at  his  Inauguration 
to  the  Prosidoncy  of  that  Institution.  Boston : 
Peiree  A,  Parker.    1831.   19  pp.  8vo. 

The  position,  maintained  and  illustrated 
in  this  Address  is,  "  That  education,  in  every 
stage  of  its  progress,  from  the  nursery  to 
the  university,  should  be  adapted  to  raise 
our  moral  character  to  the  hiehest  elevation 
of  which  it  is  capable."  The  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God  will  be  recognized  in  pro- 
portion to  the  excellence  of  our  moral  char- 
acter ;  and  in  the  same  proportion  our  use- 
fulness to  our  fellow  men  will  be  extended. 
Moral  principle  is  necessary  to  inspire  the 
student  with  the  spirit  of  unwearied  appli- 
cation and  wakeful  diligence.  Social  happi- 
ness is  essentially  depending  upon  it.  On 
account  of  our  political  relations,  also,  moral 
culture  should  receive  specisd  attention. 
Respect  for  the  rights  of  man  is  inseparable 
from  a  sense  of  accountability  to  God. 

In  attaining  the  moral  ends  of  education, 
systems  of  manual  labor  are  considered  to 
be  far  preferable  to  mere  diversion  or  gym- 
nastic  exercise .  The  principle  of  emulation, 
Mr.  Storrs  would  discard  from  schools  of 
education  as  essentially  wrong,  and  of  course 
as  injurious  to  moral  character.  The  study 
of  the  original  scriptures  is  warmly  recom- 
mended, while  a  very  extended  use  of  the 


fixed  to  Wilberforce^s  Practical  View,  and  two  rot 
umes  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity.  The  three 
last  named,  have  been  republished  in  Boston,  by 
Crocker  At  Brewster.  Mr.  Wilson  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal contributors  to  the  Chriitiao  Observer 
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Greftk  and  Roman  classics,  especially  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  education,  is  reprobated  as 
injurious  to  the  moral  feelings. 

Mr.  Slorrs,  for  two  or  three  years  before 
his  election  to  the  presidency,  was  Professor 
of  Theoloey  in  the  college.  His  place  is 
now  supiNied  in  that  department  by  the 
Rev.  Beriah  Green^  formerly  <^BrandoD,  Vt. 

Two  Sermons,  delivered  Nov,  21, 1830, 

in  conimomoration  of  the  organizing  of  the  First 
Cbareb  in  Concord,  N.  U.,  ami  the  Settlement  of 
the  First  Minister,  on  the  18th  of  Nov.  1730,  by 
RaT.  Nathaivixu  Boutoi*.  Concord :  Aaa  Mc- 
FailaDdL    183L  im  pp.  8vo. 

Concord  was  settled  a  century  ago,  prin- 
cipally by  emigrants  from  Andorer,  Brad- 
ford, Salisbury,  and  Haverhill,  Mass.  They 
were  selected  by  a  Committee  of  tlie  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  and  were  all  men 
of  property  and  of  good  character.  The 
first  minister  of  the  place,  Rev.  Timothy 
Walker,  was  ordained,  Nov.  18,  1730,  and 
continued  in  the  office  till  his  death,  in  1782. 
The  papulation  of  Concord,  at  that  time, 
amounted  to  1,500.  Rev.  Israel  Evans,  the 
next  pastor,  remained  in  the  office,  from 
Sept.  1788  to  1797.  March  7th,  1798,  Rev. 
Asa  McFarland,  D.  D.  was  ordained  pastor. 
In  1824,  he  resigned  the  situation,  on  ac- 
count of  bodily  innrmitics.  He  died  in  Feb. 
1827.  In  1825,  Mr.  Bouton,  the  present 
minister,  entered  on  his  duties.  Since  the 
formation  of  the  church,  793^ individuals  have 
been  connected  with  it.  About  0500  an- 
nually, arc  given  by  members  of  Mr.  Bou- 
ton*8  church  and  congregation,  for  general 
benevolent  purposes.  Twenty-six  individu- 
als from  this  town  have  acquired  a  public 
education.  Appended  to  these  sermons  is  a 
valuable  collection  of  notes.  Some  of  them 
furnish  a  singular  view  of  the  olden  time. 

We  cannot  but  applaud  the  practice  of 
"  gathering  up  the  fragments"  of  the  early 
history  of  our  New  England  villages  and 
towns.  The  day,  we  are  persuaded,  is  not 
very  distant,  when  there  will  be  a  printed 
lustorical  record  of  every  town  in  the  north- 
em  States.  They  will  furnish  materials, 
of  untold  value,  for  the  futurp  historian  of 
the  land  of  the  Pilgrims, 

Essay  on  the  Hieroglyphic  System  of 

M.  ChampolHoa,  Jan.,  and  on  the  Advantages 
which  it  oflTeri  to  Sacred  Criticism,  by  J.  6.  H. 
Oreppo,  Vicar  General  of  Belley.  'frannlatad 
from  the  French,  by  Isaac  Btdakt,  with  Notes 
aod  Illnstraiions.  Boston:  Perkins  &  Marvin, 
1830.  276  pp^  Idmo. 

This  book  records  the  results  of  the  labors 
of  Champollion  in  deciphering  the  Egyplian 
Hienwlyphics.  As  this  is  likely  to  become 
a  subject  of  great  interest,  we  will  give  a 
short,  and  if  possible,  an  intelligible  analysis 
of  it.  Acconding  to  Champollion,  the  hiero- 
gljrphics  are  divisible  into  three  distinct 
claases:  1.  Figurative  signs ;  2.  Symbolic; 
8.  Phoiietic,  or  expressive  of  sound.  The 
FioirBATiT£  occur  often,  either  in  an  en- 


lire  or  an  abridged  form.  Thus  the  san  i^ 
represented  by  an  exact  image  ;  the  firma* 
merit  by  the  section  of  a  ceiling,  with  or 
without  stars.  The  first  is  termed  figura- 
tive proper,  the  second  figurative  conveti' 
tional.  The  plan  of  a  hou^^e  is  given,  in- 
stead of  the  house  itself.  This  is  termed 
figurative  abridged.  The  second  form  of 
hieroglyphics  is  the  symbolical.  These 
are  the  characters  generally  alluded  to  by 
the  ancients,  when  they  speak  of  hiero- 
glyphics. Two  arms  stretched  up  towards 
heaven  expressed  the  word  offering;  the 
four  quarters  of  a  lion,  strength;  an  asp, 
power  of  life  and  death.  As  the  Egyptians 
were  a  very  civilized  nation,  it  is  clear  that 
hieroglyphics  like  those  described  were  not 
by  any  means  sufficient  to  designate  their 
various  wants,  occupations,  and  ideas ;  and 
this  want  may  have  led  to  the  invention  of 
what  Champollion  calls  the  third  class  of 
hieroglyphics,  phonetic,  or  designating  a 
sound.  He  has  also  discovered  the  princi- 
ple on  which  these  signs  were  chosen  to 
express  one  certain  sound ;  it  is  this,  that 
the  hieroglyphic  of  any  object  might  be 
uited  to  represent  the  initial  sound,  or  as 
wc  should  say,  the  initial  tetter,  of  the 
name  of  that  object.  This  is  shown  in  the 
following  manner :  The  first  column  give^ 
the  letter  expressed  by  an  hieroglyj^ic ; 
the  second,  the  English  name  of  the  object 
represented ;  the  third,  the  Egyptian  name. 

Letter.  nieroglyphk.  Egypiiaa  naxue. 

A  an  eagle,  apom 

—  a  piece  of  meaty  ab  or  aC 
R  mouth,  rd 

—  tear,  rim6 

—  pomegranite,  roman 

As  the  great  number  of  hieroglylphfc!!? 
which  this  principle  would  assign  to  each 
of  the  29  elementai'y  sounds,  (the  number 
in  the  Egyptian  alphabet,)  would  have  been 
a  continual  source  of  error,  the  characters 
were  soon  reduced  to  a  few.  As  far  a? 
ascertained,  18  or  19  rs  the  largest  number 
assigned  to  any  one  letter,  while  few  have 
more  than  five  or  six  representatives,  and 
several  only  one  or  two.  The  rule  whicl* 
was  generally  adopted  in  choosing  between 
so  many  signs  for  the  same  sound,  was  to 
take  that  sign  which  seemed  most  appropri- 
ate to  the  meaning  of  the  word  wliich  was 
to  be  written  phonetically.  Thus  if  the 
name  of  a  king  was  to  be  written,  those  pho- 
netic hieroglyphics  would  be  taken,  which 
represented  things  of  a  noble  character. 
The  eagle  is  frequently  used  for  A  in  the 
names  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

It  is  said,  that,  notwithstanding  ail  the 
sort^  of  hicroglyphical  characters  are  used 
together,  Champollion  has  acquired  much 
skill  in  deciphering  them,  and  reads  most  of 
them  with  comparative  ease.  In  his  great 
work.  Precis  du  Systtme  Hieroglyphique, 
(second  edition,  1828,)  he  has  deciphered 
the  proper  names  of  sovereigns  of  Egypt 
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from  the  Roman  emperors  back  through  the 
Ptolemies,  to  the  Pharaohs  of  the  elder 
dynasties,  and  detected  the  hieroglyphical 
expression  of  a  large  number  of  natural  re- 
lations, grammatical  accidents,  and  terms  of 
the  vocabulary.  His  labors  have  already 
thrown  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the  early 
history  of  Egypt.  He  has  lately  returned 
from  that  country  with  a  great  mass  of  ma- 
terials. ; 

It  is  confidently  anticipated  that  the  re- 
searches of  ChampoUion  will  throw  con- 
siderable light  upon  the  scripture  history. 
Several  important  illustrations  have  been 
already  furnished. 

The  translation  of  the  Essay  of  Greppo  is 
made  in  a  manner  very  creditable  to  Mr. 
Stuart.  Prof.  Stuart  has  added  some  valua- 
ble notes  to  the  volume. 

Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  John  Townsend, 

founder  of  the  Asylain  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and 
of  the  Congregational  School.  Boston:  Crocker 
ic  Brewster.  Now  York :  Jona.  Leavitt  1831. 
344  pp.  8vo. 

The  following  extract  from  Mr.  Town- 
send's  journal,  shows  his  spirit  and  munner 
of  life.  "  I  hope  to  die  either  in  my  study, 
or  in  my  pulpit,  that  I  may  be  found  work- 
ing ;  not  loitering  nor  sleeping." 

Mr.  Townsend  was  born  in  one  of  the 
parishes  in  London,  March  24,  1757.  His 
father  and  mother  were  very  estimable  peo- 
ple. They  were  attendants  for  some  time, 
on  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Whitefield.  Young 
Townsend  was  greatly  indebted  to  the  in- 
structions of  his  excellent  mother.  For  five 
years  he  attended  llie  Christ's  Hospital 
School.  In  hearing  a  sermon  of  Dr.  Peck- 
well,  in  1774,  he  received  religious  impres- 
sions, which  produced  a  permanent  change 
in  his  character.  He  soon  after  commenced 
preaching  in  the  Methodist  chapels  with 
great  acceptance.  Conscious  of  his  want  of 
proper  preparation  for  this  work,  he  de- 
voted himself  with  much  assiduity  to  collect 
all  the  sources  of  reading  and  reflection  in 
bis  power.  He  read  the  works  of  the  Puri- 
tans, constantly  heard  Mr.  Cecil  preach, 
commenced  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  Greek, 
spending  14,  and  sometimes  16  hours  a  day 
in  study.  He  now  connected  himself  with 
the  Congregational  Dissenters,  and  was  set- 
tled at  Kingston  in  1780 ;  in  1784  he  re- 
moved to  Bermondsey,  near  London,  where 
he  remained  till  his  death.  In  1792,  Mr. 
Townsend,  becoming  interested  in  the  case 
of  a  deaf  and  dumb  child,  decided  on  the 
practicability  and  necessity  of  a  charitable 
institution  for  their  benefit.  The  subscrip- 
tion was  commenced,  June,  1792,  and  the 
amount  raised  was  four  guineas,  one 'of 
which  Mr.  Townsend  subscribed.  The  next 
morning  he  communicated  the  plan  to  Mr. 
Henry  Thornton,  who  entered  warmly  into 
the  measure,  and  became  the  treasurer  of 
the  institution.  In  eight  years  it  was  recog- 
nized as  a  great  national  charity.  Mr. 
Townsend  was  unwearied  in  his  efforts  to 


sustain  the  establishment.  In  three  years 
he  collected  £6,000  for  the  funds  of  the 
Asylum.  He  visited  Ireland,  and  found  that 
there  were  3,000  deaf  and  dumb  children  in 
that  island.  Before  his  death  the  number 
resident  in  the  London  Asylum  was  220,  and 
the  whole  number  of  admissions  had  been 
almost  900.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester  was 
its  patron,  and  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham 
its  President.  The  Duke  has  presented  a 
marble  bust  of  Mr.  Townsend,  to  perpetuate 
his  memory.  It  is  placed  in  the  hall  of  the 
institution. 

Mr.  Townsend  was  one  of  the  individuals 
who  commenced  the  Evangelical  Magazine. 
From  the  proceeds  of  this  work,  Jb  16,000 
have  been  given  to  charitable  purposes.  In 
1794,  he  was  one  of  the  eight  who  met  to 
devise  means  to  establish  a  Missionary  So- 
ciety. On  the  news  of  the  loss  of  the  Dufl^ 
Mr.  Townsend  immediately  preached  a  ser- 
mon, from  the  passage,  "  Speak  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  that  they  go  forward."  On 
the  formation  of  the  Tract  Society,  Mr. 
Townsend  was  soon  appointed  on  the  Com- 
mittee. He  wrote  12  Tracts,  six  of  which 
were  translated  into  all  the  languages  of 
Europe,  and  one  into  several  of  the  Asiatic. 
On  the  formation  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  he  was  appointed  on  the  Com- 
mittee. On  account  of  his  activity  he  was 
made  an  honorary  life  member.  A  very 
favorite  object  with  him  was  the  Congre- 
gational School,  for  tlie  children  of  poor 
Dissenting  ministers  ;  but  it  did  not  receive 
that  patronage  which  was  necessary  to  its 
extended  usefulness. 

Mr.  Townsend  rested  from  his  labors  on 
the  7th  of  Februanr,  1826,  in  the  69th  year 
of  his  age.  His  li/e  furnished  a  most  strik- 
ing illustration  of  the  real  nature  of  Chris- 
tianity. He  went  about  doing  good.  He 
lived  for  the  temporal  and  eternal  happiness 
of  his  fellow  men,  in  an  eminent  degree. 
His  aflfeclions  were  uncommonly  tender,  and 
his  disposition  amiable  and  winning.  As 
an  instance  of  the  respect  in  which  he  was 
held,  it  is  stated,  that  a  venerable  prelate 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  once  said  to  him 
in  a  public  company,  "  Mr.  Townsend,  if 
you  come  to  our  city,  and  take  up  your 
quarters  any  where  but  in  the  bishop's  pal- 
ace, I  shall  be  quite  affronted  with  you. 

We  will  only  add  that  the  Memoir  is 
written  in  a  simple  and  unpretending  style  ; 
well  adapted  to  exhibit  the  character  of  such 
a  man  as  Mr.  Townsend. 

Church  Psalmody  ;  a  new  Collection  of 

Psalm*  and  IlymD*,  adapted  to  public  worthip. 
Solectod  from  Dr.  Watts,  and  other  Author*. 
Boston:  Perkins  &  Marvin,  1831. 

We  wish  to  do  little  more  than  to  mention 
the  fact  of  the  publication  of  this  work,  in 
our  present  number.  We  shall  ofier  some 
extended  remarks  upon  it  hereafter.  It  con- 
tains about  460  metrical  pieces  from  the 
psalms,  and  above  700  hymns. 
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JULY,  1830. 

On  the  30th  of  June  the  French  commenced  the  siege  of  Algiers.  On  the 
Ist,  2d,  and  3d  of  July,  they  continued  their  operations,  and  erected  their  bat- 
teries. In  the  mean  time  an  attack  was  made  by  the  fleet  on  the  forts  of  the 
eea  side,  in  order  to  withdraw  the  enemy's  attention  from  the  army.  By  three 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  the  batteries  were  all  ready.  The  fulillery 
consisted  of  26  pieces.  In  four  hours  the  enemy's  fire  was  nearly  extinguished. 
At  10  o'clock  a  terrible  explosion  took  place  which  blew  into  the  air  a  part  of 
the  fortress.  The  powder  magazine  had  been  fired  by  order  of  the  dey.  The 
report  was  heard  60  miles  at  sea.  As  the  city  could  now  be  bombarded  from 
the  heights  as  well  as  firom  the  fleet,  the  dey  saw  that  it  was  in  vain  to  continue 
the  struggle.  After  a  good  deal  of  negotiation,  a  capitulation  was  accepted. 
The  dey  was  allowed  his  liberty,  and  the  possession  of  all  his  personal  effects. 
He  might  retire  with  his  family  and  property  to  any  place  he  chose,  out  of  Africa. 
The  same  engagement  was  made  in  regard  to  all  the  Turkish  militia.  The 
personal  rights  and  religion  of  the  Algerines  were  to  be  respected.  By  two 
o'clock  on  ue  afternoon  of  the  5th,  the  French  flag  waved  from  all  the  towers 
of  the  city,  and  from  the  palace  of  the  dey.  All  the  treasures  of  the  regency 
and  1,500  pieces  of  cannon  were  the  fruits  of  the  expedition.  The  whole  oooty 
obtained  in  Algiers  was  worth  about  60,000,000  francs,  or  £2,500,000.  The 
expenses  of  the  army  and  navy  amounted  to  about  this  sum. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  French  intend  to  colonize  in  Africa.  Courts  of 
justice  have  been  organized  at  Algiers,  and  an  experimental  farm  commenced. 
Every  exertion  is  made  to  increase  the  confidence  of  the  natives  in  the  French 
government  A  bey,  who  reigned  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Atlas,  has  been  de- 
posed and  sent  to  France,  and  another  substituted.  A  French  colony  would 
become  a  nucleus  of  civilization  for  the  whole  of  that  barbarous  but  celebrated 
region. 

For  a  long  time,  the  government  of  Charles  X.  had  been  growing  unpopular 
in  France.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  showing  many  signs  of  disaffection,  had 
been  dissolved,  and  a  new  election  ordered.  But  the  result  was  the  return  of 
a  new  Chamber  still  more  charged  with  the  elements  of  opposition.  The  min- 
istry were  able,  for  a  time,  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  people  with  the  bril- 
liant expedition  to  Algiers.  But  the  crisis  now  approached.  The  ministers 
told  their  soverei^  that  his  only  choice  lay  between  an  act  of  unconstitutional 
vigor  and  the  scaffold.  The  revolutionary  spirit  must  be  put  down  at  all  hazards. 
At  11  o'clock  at  night,  on  Sunday  the  26th  of  July,  M.  Sauvo,  the  editor  of  the 
MoniUur,  received  an  order  to  meet  two  of  the  ministers.  One  of  them  delivered 
to  him  for  publication,  the  ordinances  of  the  ministers.  On  reading  them  he 
exclaimed,  ^  1  have  witnessed  all  the  days  of  the  revolution ;  and  I  withdraw  in 
deep  terror  to  publish  these  decrees."  The  nature  of  them  fully  warranted  these 
alarms.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  had  been  convoked  to  meet  on  the 
4th  of  Auffust,  was  dissolved.  This  was  in  fact  an  attack  on  the  rights  of  the 
electors,  ^daring  that  the  electoral  colleges  had  been  misled  and  deceived. 
A  new  ordinance  reduced  the  number  of  deputies  from  430  to  258. 
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The  popular  collegfes  of  electors  were  deprived  of  their  rights,  and  the  con- 
stituent body  of  the  whole  of  France  was  reduced  to  about  20,000  wealthy  pro- 
prietors. The  mode  of  election  by  ballot  was  also  virtually  annulled.  To 
complete  the  work,  another  ordinance  re-established  the  censorship  of  the  press, 
and  deprived  the  proprietors  of  newspapers  of  the  right  of  publishing  them  with- 
out previous  license.  Thus  in  respect  to  literary  productions,  France  was  placed 
in  the  same  state  as  Turkey.  On  Monday  morning,  the  first  feeling  excited  on 
reading  the  publication  was  astonishment  and  indignation.  There  were  various 
meetings  of  the  friends  of  liberty  at  which  nothing  was  determined  beyond 

Seneral  protestation  against  the  illegality  of  the  ordinances.  It  was  late  on 
[onday  before  the  news  of  the  publication  was  generally  known.  Despatches 
were  however  sent  by  the  friends  of  liberty  to  some  of  the  deputies — among 
the  rest  to  Lafayette  and  M.  Lafitte.  Mobs  begain  to  collect  in  the  Palais 
Royal,  and  the  hotels  of  the  ministers  suffered  some  damage.  Charles  was  out 
on  a  hunting  expedition.  '  By  the  morning  of  Tuesday  the  27th,  the  news  of  the 
ordinances  was  generally  spread,  and  anpry  erowds  began  to  collect.  Scarcely 
any  but  the  officud  journal  appeared.  No  one  could  be  published  without  au- 
thoritv.  The  printers  and  compositors  being  told  that  their  ^  occupation  was 
gone,"  were  turned  into  the  streets.  Forty-four  editors  of  daily  papers  issued 
a  protest  against  the  ordinances  on  Tuesday  morning,  in  which  they  say,  **  the 

fovernntent  has  lost  to-day  that  le^  character  which  commands  obedience. 
Ve  shall  resist  it,  therefore,  in  all  which  relates  to  us."  This  paper  was  exten- 
sively circulated,  and  gave  a  definite  direction  to  the  efforts  of  the  people.  Two 
of  the  papers  persisted  in  their  publication  in  defiance  of  the  ordinance.  The 
doors  of  one  of  the  offices  were  broken  open,  the  types  were  scattered,  and  the 
presses  destroyed.  Immense  crowds  of  the  working  classes  began  to  assemble 
around  the  public  places.  The  hotels  of  some  of  the  ministers  were  attacked. 
At  half  past  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  military  under  Marshal  Marmont  wi^re  in 
motion.  The  whole  force  which  was  called  out  during  this  week  was  about 
12,000  men,  of  whom  3,800  were  Swiss  guards.  As  the  cavalry  passed,  a  shower 
of  stones  were  thrown  on  them  by  the  populace.  In  one  case  the  Swiss  guards 
fired  repeated  volleys  on  the  people,  by  which  a  great  number  were  wounded, 
and  one  woman  killed.  The  operations  of  the  day  terminated  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  the  lamps  of  the  town.  This  was  a  night  of  fearful  preparation. 
"  The  fauxbourgs  of  the  French  capital  decided  the  problem  of  a  revolution 
which  overthrew  the  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons,  and  shook  many  of  the  thrones  of 
Europe." 

On  Wednesday  morning  all  was  activity.  The  ^nners*  shops  had  been 
broken  open,  and  their  contents  distributed  among  the  populace.  The  shops 
were  partially  opened  in  the  morning,  but  they  were  soon  shut,  and  an  end  was 
put  to  all  business  except  that  of  arms. 

In  the  morning  an  ordinance  was  issued  by  the  ministers,  declaring  Paris  to 
be  in  a  state  of  siege.  Through  a  considerable  part  of  the  day  the  troops  of 
Marmont  were  engaged  with  the  citizens.  At  the  H6tel  de  VuU  there  was  a 
most  destructive  scene  of  warfare.  From  every  window  and  from  the  tops  of 
the  houses  a  deadly  fire  was  kept  up,  and  the  battle  raged  for  five  or  six  hours 
with  unintermitted  fiiry,  till  the  troops,  through  the  failure  of  ammunition,  were 
compelled  to  retire.  At  this  place  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
of  the  troops  were  killed  or  wounded.  In  other  parts  of  the  city  there  had  been 
much  skirmishing.  Notwithstanding  the  signal  failure  of  the  troops  during  this 
day,  yet  the  infatuated  ministers  determined  to  persevere.  Wednesday  night 
was  a  period  of  busy  counsels  and  active  preparations.  The  principal  streets 
were  barricaded.  The  trees  were  cut  down,  and  converted  into  ramparts  of 
defence.  The  streets  next  day  had  all  the  stillness  of  midnight  Additional 
bodies  of  citizens  joined  their  bretliren,  particularly  the  young  men  of  the  Poly- 
technic and  other  schools.  Reinforcements  of  1700  or  1800  men  had  joined  the 
king's  troops.  The  morning  dawned.  The  troops  were  pressed  upon  by  an 
armed  and  enraged  populace.  Near  the  Palais  Royal  the  fire  was  heavy  and 
the  carnage  great 

About  11  o'clock  the  king  consented  to  change  his  counsels,  and  to  withdraw 
his  ordinances.    Some  of  the  troops  of  the  line  went  over  to  the  people.    Before 
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3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Thuisday,  July  29,  Paris  was  completely  evacoated 
of  the  royal  troops.  Three  days  in  Paris  had  done  the  work  of  campaigrns,  and 
for  the  whole  of  France.  The  moderation  of  the  Parisians,  afler  the  victory, 
was  admirable.  Property  was  everywhere  respected.  Paris  was  never  more 
free  from  private  disorders  than  on  the  last  day  of  this  warfare.  The  citizens 
returned  to  their  work  as  though  nothing  had  happened.  The  number  of  deaths 
amounted  to  about  700,  and  the  whole  number  of  killed  and  wounded  to  3^000, 
including  soldiers  as  well  as  citizens. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  a  considerable  number  of  the  deputies  held  a  meet- 
ing at  M.  Lafitte's,  and  nominated  a  provisional  government,  consbting  of  three 
members, — the  Duke  de  Choiseul,  Gen.  Lafayette,  and  Gen-  Gerard.  Gen. 
Lafayette  took  the  command  of  the  National  Guard,  repaired  to  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  and  issued  animated  proclamations.  Towards  evening  a  deputation  arrived 
from  St  Cloud,  proposing  to  form  a  liberal  ministry,  but  it  came  too  late.  Charles 
X.  had  ceased  to  reign.  The  deputies  met  on  Friday  morning  in  their  own 
chamber,  and  a  considerable  number  of  peers  convened  in  their  hall.  In  the 
Moniteur  appeared  the  nomination  of  a  municipal  commission.  The  first  step 
taken  by  the  deputies,  now  89  in  number,  was  to  invite  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to 
undertake  the  executive  power,  with  tlie  title  of  Lieutenant  General.  Public 
opinion  had  long  pointed  him  out  as  the  heir  presumptive  of  a  revolutionary 
throne.  He  had  always  had  a  reputation  for  patriotism  and  liberal  principles. 
On  the  three  days  of  the  war  in  Paris  he  had  remained  at  his  country  scat 
at  Neuilly.  After  repeated  and  strong  entreaty  he  came  into  Paris  on  Friday 
evening.  On  Saturday  morning  he  issued  his  proclamation  announcing  his 
acceptance  of  the  office  of  Lieutenant  General. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  George  IV.  of  England  took 
place.  He  died  on  the  26th  of  June.  His  death  had  been  so  long  expected, 
that  it  produced  but  little  sensation.  He  was  born  August  11,  17(&  in  1811, 
on  account  of  the  severe  malady  with  which  his  father  was  visited,  he  was 
created  Prince  Regent.  In  1820,  on  the  death  of  his  father  he  exchanged  the 
titie  of  Prince  Regent  for  that  of  king. 

16.  Died  at  Peacham,  Vt,  Mr.  William  Chamberlain,  Professor  of  Languages 
in  Dartmouth  College,  aged  33.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  a  man  of  uncommon 
powers  of  mind,  and  died  deeply  lamented. 

24.  The  British  Parliament  was  dissolved  by  the  king  in  person. 

25.  Died  in  Boston,  Isaac  Parker,  LL.  D.,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Ju- 
dicial Court  of  Massachusetts ;  aged  62.  He  had  just  commenced  the  cele- 
brated trials  at  Salem,  when  he  was  attacked  by  an  apoplectic  fit,  which  termi- 
nated his  valuable  life.    He  succeeded  Judge  Sewall. 

26.  Very  heavy  rains  in  the  northern  part  of  Vermont,  and  the  nortlieastem 
part  of  New  York.  The  rivers  were  suddenly  raised  to  a  great  height,  and  the 
loss  of  property  was  severe,  supposed  to  amount  to  $1,000,000 ;  14  persons,  who 
resided  on  Otter  Creek,  perished. 

AUGUST. 

1.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  August  1st,  Charles  X.  left  St  Cloud 
with  a  large  retinue.  The  number  of  Iroops  was  about  15,000.  They  halted  at 
Rambouillet,  30  miles  west  of  Paris. 

2.  Commissioners  were  sent  to  Rambouillet  to  treat  with  the  king.  After 
some  negotiation  he  consented  to  abdicate  his  crown.  He  named  as  his  suc- 
cessor his  grandson,  the  Duke  of  Bourdeaux.  The  commissioners  agreed  to 
give  him  4,000,000  of  francs,  1,000,000  of  which  were  immediately  paid. 

2.  Rev.  Messrs.  William  Hervey,  Hollis  Reed,  and  William  Ramsey,  with 
their  wives,  embarked  on  board  the  Corvo,  at  Boston,  as  missionaries  to  Bom- 
bay.   Also,  Rev.  John  T.  Jones,  to  join  the  American  Baptist  mission  in  Birmah. 

3.  Charles  X.  having  received  an  accession  to  his  forces  of  15,000  men,  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  terms  which  he  had  dictated.  In  consequence  it  was 
determined  at  Paris  to  compel  him  to  come  to  terms.  A  large  force  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  of  the  citizens,  proceeded  to  Rambouillet    The  king  took  the 
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alann,  and  made  an  unconditional  abdication.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  opened 
the  session  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  An  immense  crowd  listened  to  his 
speech. 

7.  A  violent  hurricane  in  Jamaica,  W.  I.,  by  which  several  towns  and  villa- 
ges were  destroyed,  several  lives  lost,  and  much  damage  done  to  the  shipping. 

7.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  declared  the  deposition  of  the  Bourbons,  and 
the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  and  called  to  the  sovereigntv  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
hy  the  title  of  Louis  Philip  I.,  King  of  the  French.  The  charter  underwent 
material  alterations.  The  provision  which  made  the  Catholic  the  religion  of 
the  state  is  abolished.  The  state  is  entirely  divorced  from  the  church.  The 
censorship  can  never  be  again  imposed  on  the  press.  The  Peerages  granted  by 
Charles  X.  were  annulled.  The  vote  on  proposing  the  Duke  of  Orleans  as 
sovereign,  was  229  in  favor,  and  33  against.  The  fuU  complement  of  the  Cham- 
ber amounted  to  430.  The  Royal  Duke  immediat*dly  accepted  all  the  con- 
ditions of  the  arrangement.  Some  disturbances  ha|)pened  on  the  6th  and  7th, 
occasioned  by  the  dissatisfaction  of  those  who  wished  for  a  republic. 

9.  The  ceremony  of  takingthe  oath  to  the  charter,  as  modified,  was  observed 
in  the  ball  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  concourse 
of  spectators. 

9.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between  France  and  Tunis,  by  which 
the  commerce  of  the  latter  is  opened  to  all  nations.  A  similar  treaty  was  just 
before  concluded  at  Tripoli. 

12.  The  Paris  Moniteur  contained  an  ordinance  nominating  the  following 
list  of  ministers : — M.  Dupont,  Keeper  of  the  Seals  ;  Gerard,  Minister  of  War ; 
Duke  de  Broglie,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  ;  M,  Guizot,  Minister  of  the 
Interior  ;  Baron  Louis,  of  Finance ;  Mol^,  of  Foreign  Affairs  ;  Sebastiani,  of 
Marine.  Four  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  added  who  had  no  ministerial  de- 
partment,— Lafitte,  Perrier,  Dupin,  and  Bignon. 

14.  Died  at  Washington,  Gen.  Philip  Stuart,  an  officer  of  the  revolution. 

15.  The  Prince  de  Polignac  was  apprehended,  at  Granville,  in  Normandy, 
as  he  was  about  to  pass  to  Jersey.  Three  others  of  the  late  ministers,  Pey- 
Tonnet,  Chantelauze,  and  Ranville,  were  arrested  at  Tours.  Haussez  and  Ca- 
pelle  had  escaped  to  England,  and  Montbel  to  Switzerland.  Those  who  were 
taken,  were  transferred  by  order  of  the  deputies  to  tlie'  castle  of  Vincennes. 

17.  Violent  storm  along  the  coast  of  the  southern  and  middle  States, 

18.  Charles  X.  landed  in  England,  with  the  royal  family. 

19.  The  American  Institute  of  Instruction  was  organized  in  Boston.  The 
meeting  was  composed  of  gentlemen  from  ten  States.  The  last  three  days  of 
the  meetings  were  occupied  in  hearing  lectures  from  various  members.  Rev. 
Dr.  Wayland,  President  of  Brown  University,  "was  chosen  President  of  the 
Institute. 

23.  Louis  Philip  issued  an  ordinance  restoring  certain  political  rights  to  those 
who  were  banished  from  France  in  1816,  and  permitting  their  return. 

25.  An  insurrection  commenced  at  Brussels,  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  Nether- 
lands. The  Belgians  of  aU  classes  had  been,  for  a  long  time,  dissatisfied  with 
the  government.  The  proceedings  in  Paris  hastened  on  the  revolution.  An 
immense  multitude  assembled,  and  committed  several  acts  of  violence. 

26.  Early  in  the  morning  a  contest  between  the  citizens  and  the  troops  com- 
menced, and  soon  became  bloody.  At  length  the  troops,  to  the  number  of  about 
5,000,  left  the  city,  and  the  tri-colored  flag  was  soon  floating  on  the  Hot^l  de 
Ville.  The  number  of  the  killed  amounted  to  14.  Serious  disturbances  also 
happened  at  Antwerp,  Louvain,  and  Bruges. 

27.  Died  at  St.  Leu,  France,  Prince  Bourbon  de  Conde,  aged  75. 

27.  A  revolution  in  opposition  to  the  government  of  Colombia,  South  America, 
at  Bogot4.  Battle  between  the  partizans  of  the  government  and  its  opposers,  in 
which  the  latter,  commanded  by  Col.  Pincrea,  were  victorious. 

VOL.  IV.  8 
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4.  Died  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  Donald  M'Donald,  aged  108 ;  born  in  Scodand  in 
1722.    He  was  with  Wolfe,  at  Quebec. 

4.  The  journeymen  printers  in  Paris,  formed  a  combination  to  compel  the 
publishers  of  the  journals  lo  destroy  their  machines,  and  to  return  to  the  old 
mode  of  printing  by  hand  presses. 

6.  Insurrection  at  Brunswick ;  the  Duke,  Charles  Frederick,  soon  after  fled 
to  England,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  William. 

13.  An  extraordinary  session  of  the  States  General  of  the  Netherlands, 
opened  at  the  Hague  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  the  Belgians. 

15.  The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail  road  was  opened.  The  Rt  Hon. 
William  Huskisson,  member  of  Parliament  from  Liverpool,  and  one  of  his  Majes- 
ty's ministers,  was  killed^^y  the  passing  over  him  of  the  Rocket  engine.  The 
rail  road  was  commenced  in  1826,  and  was  completed  at  an  expense  of  nearly 
£800,000.  The  distance  is  34  miles.  Mr.  Stephenson,  tlie  proprietor  of  the 
Rocket  engine,  passed  the  whole  distance  at  the  rate  of  about  one  mile  a  min- 
ute, for  which  he  received  a  reward  of  1,000  guineas. 

16.  Great  fire  at  Gloucester,  Mass.     Loss  estimated  at  $100,000. 

17.  The  celebration  of  the  second  centennial  anniversary  of  the  settlement 
of  Boston,  took  place.  Josiah  Quincy,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Harvard  University, 
delivered  an  oration. 

20.  Died  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  Rt  Rev.  John  Henry  Hobart,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese  of  New  York,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  elected  Bishop  in  1811,  and 
was  the  next  in  rank  to  the  venerable  Bishop  White.  He  was  a  man  of  vigorous 
intellect,  and  great  decision  of  character.    He  died  calmly. 

20.    Public  meeting  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  on  the  subject  of"  State  Rights.^ 

23.  The  royal  troops,  to  the  number  of  about  18,000,  entered  Brussels,  under 
the  command  of  Prince  Frederick. 

27.  The  conflict  between  the  troops  and  the  citizens,  in  Brussels,  which  had 
lasted  four  days,  terminated.  Not  a  soldier  was  to  be  seen.  About  1,000  of 
the  inhabitants  perished — besides  1,400  wounded*  Of  the  Dutch  troops,  133 
were  killed,  and  596  were  wounded.  The  Dutch  were  also  driven  from  Bruges, 
Ostend,  Ath,  Louvaip,  and  other  places. 

27.  Polignac  accused  of  high  treason,  by  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
by  a  vote  of  244  to  47. 

OCTOBER. 

1.  Rev.  Messrs.  J.  J.  Robertson,  and  J.  H.  Hill,  Episcopal  missionaries,  em- 
barked at  Boston  for  Greece. 

4.  The  independence  of  Belgium  declared  by  the  Central  Committee  at 
Brussels.  "  The  province  of  Belgium,  violently  separated  from  Holland,  shall 
constitute  an  independent  State" 

6.  The  twenty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Board  of  Commission- 
ers, for  Foreign  Missions  was  held  in  Boston,  and  continued  by  adjournment,  till 
the  9th.  Hon.  John  Cotton  Smith  presided,  and  in  his  absence,  Hon.  Stephen 
Van  Rensselaer ;  28  members  were  present  Rev.  Thomas  De  Witt,  D.  D., 
of  New  York,  preached  the  annual  sermon,  in  the  Park  Street  church,  on  the 
6th,  from  Matt  ix.  37,  38.  A  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  at  which  a  part  of  the  Annual  Report  was  read,  and  Addresses  were 
made  by  Drs.  Allen,  Bates,  and  Miller.  The  receipts  of  the  Board,  for  the  year, 
amounted  to  about  $75,000,  and  the  expenditures  to  $84,000.  A  long  and  very 
able  discussion  took  place  on  the  Indian  question,  or  the  expediency  of  prepar- 
ing a  memorial  to  Congress,  expressing  the  views  of  the  Board  on  the  subject 
A  memorial  was  voted.  The  next  annual  meeting  was  appointed  in  rfew 
Haven,  Conn.,  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  October,  1^1. 
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14.  Died  at  Shawneetown,  Illinois,  Hon.  John  McLean,  senator  of  the  United 
States  from  that  State. 

20.  A  convention  of  the  friends  of  education  was  held  in  New  York  city,  hy 
invitation  of  the  New  York  University.  About  100  gentlemen  were  present. 
Rev.  Joshua  Bates,  D.  D.,  President  of  Middlebury  College,  Vt.,  was  appointed 
President,  John  Delafield,  Esq.  Secretary,  and  Rev.  William  C.  Woodbridge 
Assistant  Secretary.  About  20  essays  and  communications  were  received,  and 
a  great  variety  of  important  topics  were  discussed. 

NOVEMBER. 

7.  One  of  the  British  East  India  government  papers,  the  Bengal  Herald, 
published  a  regulation,  declaring  the  practice  of  Suttee,  or  of  burning  or  buryino* 
alive  the  widows  of  Hindoos,  illegal,  and  punishable  by  the  criminu  courts.  It 
is  a  practice  nowhere  enjoined  by  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos  as  an  imperative 
daty. 

16.  The  British  Ministry  resigned.  On  the  day  hefore,  a  debate  took  place 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  with  respect 
to  the  Civil  List  On  the  question,  204  voted  with  the  ministers,  and  233  in 
opposition.  In  the  morning,  the  Ministry  announced  their  resignations.  The 
downfall  of  the  Wellington  Ministry  is  attributed  to  a  variety  of  causes.  The 
repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  acts,  and  the  Catholic  Relief  bill,  especially 
the  latter,  awakened  a  conscientious  opposition  to  the  ministry  from  a  great 
majority  of  what  is  called  the  religious  world.  William  the  Fourth,  a  man  of 
libera]  principles,  came  to  the  throne.  The  new  election  of  members  of  Parlia- 
ment had  weakened  the  ministry.  In  the  speech  from  the  throne,  at  the  open- 
ing of  Parliament,  the  ministers  were  peculiarly  unfortunate.  The  declaration  of 
interference  in  the  Belgic  war,  and  the  omission  of  any  mention  of  Parliamentary 
reform,  were  very  oflfensive.  The  assertion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  of  his 
entire  opposition  to  reform,  widened  the  difficulty.  Other  unfavorable  circum- 
stances were,  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Philpott  to  a  bishopric,  the  sudden  postpone- 
ment of  the  King's  visit  to  the  city,  and  the  extensive  burning  of  property  in 
Kent,  and  elsewhere. 

The  following  are  the  prominent  members  of  the  new  ministry.  Earl  Grey, 
first  Lord  of  the  Treasury  ;  Marquis  of  Lansdown,  President  of  the  Council ; 
Mr.  Brougham,  Lord  Chancellor ;  Lord  Althorpe,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  leader  of  the  ministry  in  the  Commons ;  Lord  Palmerston,  Foreign  Affairs ; 
Lord  Durham,  Privy  Seal ;  Lord  Goderich,  Colonies ;  Mr.  Denman,  Attorney 
Genera],  &c. 

17.  Previous  to  this  date,  2,089  petitions  were  presented  to  Parliament  for 
the  entire  and  early  abolition  of  West  Indian  slavery.  A  great  multitude  of 
others  have  since  been  presented. 

S9.  The  revolution  commenced  in  Poland.  It  began  in  the  military  school 
of  ensigns.  The  young  men  to  the  number  of  500  or  600  took  up  arms,  and 
spread  themelves  through  the  town  of  Warsaw,  calling  the  citizens  to  arms. 
The  arsenal  was  taken  about  10  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Several  regiments  of 
infantry  soon  joined  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  the  Grand  Duke,  Constantino, 
when  on  the  point  of  being  surrounded  in  his  palace,  effected  his  retreat  upon 
Praga.  Forty-one  Colonels  and  Majors  were  killed  in  endeavoring  to  rally  the 
troops.  Gen.  Klopiecki  took  command  of  the  Polish  troops.  A  corps  of  Na- 
tional Guards  was  organized,  and  a  provisional  government  established. 

The  population  and  territory  of  Poland,  as  divided  between  the  three  powers, 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  are  as  follows.  Prussia,  29,000  square  miles, 
1,800,000  population ;  Austria,  30,000  square  miles,  and  3,500,000  population ; 
Russia,  178,000  square  miles,  and  6,900,000  population ;  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
47,000  square  miles,  and  2,600,000  population.  Total,  470,000  square  miles, 
and  15,000,000  population.  The  kingdom  of  Poland,  as  constituted  at  the  Con 
gross  of  Vienna,  is  the  seat  of  the  present  revolution.  It  has  now  a  population 
of  4,000,000.    Though  subject  to  Russia,  it  was  governed  in  many  respects,  as 
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a  separate  monarchy.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Catholics.  The 
Protestants  of  different  sects  are  numerous.  One  seventh  of  the  population  are 
supposed  to  be  Jews.  The  oppression  which  the  Russians  practised  was  severe. 
The  Poles  were  imprisoned  within  their  own  frontiers,  and  kept  for  the  gloomy 
pleasure  of  Russia.  No  man,  in  any  station  of  life,  was  permitted  to  marry  or 
to  dispose  of  his  own  inheritance  witliout  license  from  the  government  The 
revolution  is  now  extending  into  other  parts  of  Poland. 

DECEMBER. 

4.  Died  at  Glastenbury,  Ct,  Rev.  Samuel  Austin,  D.  D.,  a^ed  70,  formerly  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  and  afterwards  President  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  at 
Burlington.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1783.  As  a  theological  writer 
he  attained  considerable  distinction. 

4.  Died  at  his  residence  in  Amelia  county,  Va.,  Hon.  William  B.  Giles,  late 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  and  for  many  years  a  prominent 
member  of  Congress. 

6.  The  second  session  of  the  21st  Congress  of  the  United  States  commenced. 
The  message  of  tlie  President  is  a  long  and  elaborate  document.  He  advises 
that  measures  be  taken  as  speedily  as  possible  to  extinguish  the  titles  of  the 
Indian  lands,  within  the  chartered  limits  of  the  States,  and  also  to  effect  the 
speedy  removal  of  the  southwestern  tribes  to  the  territories  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. The  President  asserts  what  is  utterly  incapable  of  proof,  that  the 
individual  States  possess  entire  sovereignty  over  the  persons  and  property  of  the 
Indians  residing  within  their  limits.  The  President  suggests  the  inexpediency 
of  re-chartering  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  He  also  proposes  some  altera- 
tions in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  so  that  in  no  case  an  election  of 
President  shall  devolve  upon  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  also  providing 
that  the  President  shall  be  ineligible  to  office,  after  serving  one  term. 

The  receipts  of  the  Treasury  for  the  year,  were  $24,1()1,018 ;  and  the  expen- 
ditures, exclusive  of  payments  on  account  of  the  public  debts,  $13,742,311 ;  the 
payments  on  account  of  the  public  debt  were  $11,354,690,  and  the  balance  in 
tlie  treasury,  Jan.  1,  1831,  $4,819,781. 

10.  Died  in  Bucks  County,  Pa.  Rev.  James  P.  Wilson,  D.  D.  for  many  years 
pastor  of  the  first  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Wilson's  repu- 
tation for  theological  and  general  knowledge,  his  talents  as  displayed  orig- 
inally at  the  bar,  and  afterwards  in  the  pulpit,  his  personal  character  and  useful- 
ness, long  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  eminent  clergymen  in  this  country. 

17.  The  Liberator  Bulivar,  expired  at  one  o'clock,  P.  M.  at  San  Pedro,  about 
a  mile  from  Santa  Martlia,  in  a  calm,  collected  manner,  confessing,  and  receiv- 
ing the  sacrament  at  the  same  time.  He  made  a  will  in  which  he  displayed 
much  generosity.  He  died  poor.  His  remains  were  interred  at  Caraccas.  He 
was  born  July  24, 1783,  at  Caraccas.  He  spent  some  time  in  his  youthful  days 
in  Europe,  completing  his  education  at  Madrid.  He  was  one  of  the  chief 
promoters  of  tlie  revolution  of  April  19,  1810.  By  a  series  of  splendid  actions 
he  freed  his  country  from  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  was  named  dictator,  Jan.  2, 
1814.  The  present  constitution  of  Colombia  was  adopted  Aug.  30,  1821,  and 
Bolivar  was  elected  first  constitutional  President  In  1825,  a  portion  of  Buenos 
Ayres  detached  itself  from  the  government,  fonned  a  new  republic,  and  named 
it  Bolivia,  During  the  last  years  of  his  life,  and  particularly  in  consequence  of 
his  Bolivian  code,  he  is  supposed  to  have  cherished  designs  unfavorable  to  the 
liberties  of  his  country.  His  powers  of  mind  were  of  the  highest  order,  and  his 
general  character  of  an  ardent,  lofty  cast. 

21.  The  trial  of  the  French  ministers  for  high  treason  closed.  It  had  lasted 
one  week.  So  strong  was  the  excitement  against  these  unhappy  men,  that 
nothing  but  a  strong  armed  guard  could  have  saved  them  from  the  popular  fury. 
At  one  time  there  were  from  70,000  to  80,000  men  under  arms.  The  ministers 
were  ably  defended,  and  the  whole  trial  was  marked  with  great  moderation  and 
decorum.    The  punishment  was  imprisonment  for  life  on  all  the  prisoners,  ac- 
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Gompanied  with  the  additional  penalty  of  civil  death  on  Polignac.    They  are 
confined  in  the  castle  of  Vincennes. 

24.  A  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  declaring  the  office 
held  by  Gen.  Lafayette,  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  National  Guards,  unneces- 
sary. The  same  day  he  resigned  his  commission  into  the  hands  of  the  King. 
Philip  treated  him  witli  great  respect     Count  Lobau  was  named  in  his  stead. 

28.  Rev.  Messrs.  Dwight  Baldwin,  Reuben  Tinker,  Sheldon  Dibble,  and 
Mr.  Andrew  Johnstone,  with  their  wives,  embarked  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  to 
reinforce  the  American  Mission  at  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

30.  Died  at  Hartford,  Conn.  Miss  Alice  Cogswell,  aged  25,  daughter  of  the 
late  Mason  F.  Cogswell,  M.  D.  She  was  deprived  of  hearing  and  speech,  by 
the  spotted  fever,  when  between  two  and  three  years  of  age.  The  interest 
which  was  awakened  in  her  case,  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  American 
Asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

JANUARY,  1831. 

19.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Colonization  Society  was  held  in 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washinffton.  Gen.  Mercer  of  Vir- 
ginia took  the  chair.  Addresses  were  made  by  Mr.  Elliott  Cresson,  Mr.  Gerrit 
Smith,  Rev.  C.  Colton,  Hon.  Philip  Doddridge,  Hon.  Isaac  C.  Bates,  Hon* 
Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  and  other  gentlemen.  The  Society  has  been  unusually 
prospered  during  the  last  year.  The  income  exceeded  that  of  any  preceding 
year  by  more  than  six  thousand  dollars.  The  agriculture  of  the  colony  is  fast 
improving,  and  the  commerce  increasing.  The  slave  trade  is  still  carried  on 
with  undiminished  cupidity  and  cruelty.  At  the  Gallinas  900  slaves  were  ship- 
ped in  three  weeks. 

The  plans  of  this  Society  are  regarded  with  increasing  favor  in  most  parts  of 
the  United  States.  In  the  State  of  Kentucky,  great  numbers  of  slaves  are  ready 
to  be  delivered  up,  were  the  Society  prepared  to  receive  them.  A  committee 
of  Congress  have  recommended  an  appropriation  from  the  National  Treasury, 
for  transporting  free  persons  of  color  to  the  colony,  provided  the  expenditure 
does  not  exceed  annually  the  sum  of  $50,000.     $25  will  transport  one  emigrant. 

19.  A  motion  was  made  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  to  repeal  that  part  of  the  Judiciary  Act,  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  over  final  decisions  in  State  Courts,  which 
impugn  the  validity  of  any  laws  or  treaties  of  the  United  States.  It  was  rejected 
by  a  most  decided  vote,  before  it  had  passed  to  its  second  reading ;  50  voted  in 
favor  of  the  motion,  137  in  opposition. 

21.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  acquitted  James  H.  Peck,  Judge  of  the 
District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Missouri,  from  various 
charges  of  mal-administration,  which  had  been  preferred  against  him.  The 
vote  was  22  against  impeachment,  21  in  favor.  Two  thirds  of  the  Senate^ 
by  the  Constitution,  are  required  to  sustain  an  impeachment. 

FEBRUARY. 

During  this,  and  several  succeeding  months,  an  unusual  interest  was  exhibited 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Thousands,  who 
had  before  lived  in  a  great  measure  heedless  of  their  duty,  and  of  their  immor- 
tal destiny,  were  awakened  to  the  subject  of  personal  salvation. 

It  is  estimated,  on  credible  evidence,  that  within  five  months,  from  February 
Ist,  a  special  religious  interest  was  felt,  in  scarcely  less  than  1,500  towns  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  more  tlian  50,000  individuals  professed  to  have  become 
partakers  of  the  blessings  of  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  a  most  im- 
portant fact  that  from  300  to  400  of  this  number  are  members  of  the  colleges  of 
the  United  States.  Many  others  are  eminent  in  knowledge  and  weight  of 
character,  and  as  far  removed  from  the  influence  of  mere  enthusiasm  as  any  men 
in  the  community.  The  principal  cities  have  been  signally  favored.  AH  the 
important  Ckristian  denominationa  in  the  country,  have  vigorously  and  kindly  co- 
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operated  in  efforts  to  extend  the  benefits  of  real  reli^on.  As  a  general  thing, 
those  who  have  professed  to  have  partaken  in  this  special  divine  influence,  have 
not  been  received  as  members  of  the  churches,  till  ailer  a  sufficient  period  for  self- 
examination  and  prayer.  Very  few  extravagances  or  improprieties  have  been 
witnessed.  The  substantial  fruits  of  repentance  have  been  abundant.  In- 
stances of  reparation  for  previous  injuries  inflicted,  and  restitution  for  plundered 
property,  have  been  numerous.  In  many  towns  there  have  been  protracted 
meetings,  generally  of  four  consecutive  days,  in  which  the  gospel  has  been 
faithfully  and  plainly  preached.  The  services  on  these  occasions  have  differed 
very  little  from  those  which  are  common  on  the  Sabbath. 

5L  By  a  vote  of  the  Overseers  of  Harvard  College,  34  to  12,  the  Theological 
School  at  Cambridge  was  made  a  part  of  the  University.  The  new  statutes 
provide  for  four  Professorships,  in  the  Theological  Faculty ;  one  of  the  Professors 
to  act  as  Dean.  The  President  of  the  University  is  to  be  the  official  head  of 
this  Faculty.  One  of  the  Professors  is  at  the  same  time  Professor  of  Divinity  in 
the  College. 

12.  There  was  an  annular  eclipse  of  the  sun,  visible  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Esq.,  who  observed  the  eclipse  near  the  ex- 
tremity of  Cape  Cod,  in  his  report,  says,  "that  Venus  was  distinctly  visible  for 
more  than  an  hour,  and  Jupiter,  for  a  less  time ;  fowls  were  observed  returning 
to  their  roosts,  and  cattle  to  their  stalls ;  the  color  of  the  sky  became  of  an 
indigo  blue  ;  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  fell  from  27  to  23 ;  a  thermometer  in 
the  sun  from  71  to  29 ;  the  duration  of  tlie  ring  was  1  min.  27  sec." 

16.  An  interesting  meeting  was  held  in  Washington,  in  favor  of  Sunday 
schools.  Hon.  Felix  Grundy,  Senator  from  Tennessee,  took  the  chair.  The 
following  members  of  Congress  addressed  the  meeting;  Messrs.  Webster, 
Whittelsey,  Crane,  Coleman,  Haynes,  Frelinghuysen,  and  Wickliffe.  The 
meetin?  was  conducted  with  great  unanimity,  by  distinguished  men  of  every 
political  party. 

16.  Died  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  Rev.  Andrew  Thomson,  D.  D. ;  unques- 
tionably the  most  energetic,  intrepid,  indefatigable  minister  of  the  Scottish 
National  Church.  His  death  produced  a  deep  sensation  throughout  Scotland. 
The  immediate  cause  was  probably  an  ossification  of  the  heart.    His  age  was  53. 

21.  Died  at  Bristol,  England,  the  celebrated,  and  truly  reverend  Robert  Hall ; 
aged  66.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall,  of  Arnsby,  and  was  born 
May  22,  1764.  He  resided  four  years  at  Kinpr's  College,  Aberdeen.  He  was 
probably  the  most  distinguished  Christian  minister  of  his  age.  A  complete  col- 
lection of  his  works,  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life,  is  preparing  by  Olinthus 
Gregory,  LL.  D. 

MARCH. 

1.  Lord  John  Russell  brought  forward  his  celebrated  motion  for  parlia- 
mentary reform  in  the  British  House  of  Commons.  It  totallr  disfranchises  60 
boroughs,  and  confers  tlicir  privileges  upon  large  towns  and  counties,  and  ex- 
tends the  right  of  suffrage  to  500,000  persons  who  do  not  now  possess  it. 

18.    The  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  was  given  by 

Judge  Marshall,  on  the  Indian  question.    The  Indiana  prayed  for  an  injunction 

from  the  Court,  to  stay  the  proceedings  of  Georgia,  relative  to  the  Cherokee  lands. 

The  injunction  was  denied  by  the  Court,  on  the  ground  that  the  Indians  are  not 

Jbreign  nations.    Judges  Thompson  and  Story  dissented  from  the  decision. 

APRIL. 

1.  The  first  of  a  series  of  splendid  victories  was  gained  by  the  Poles  over 
the  Russians.  In  two  days  the  Russians  lost  12,000  men,  and  more  than  20 
pieces  of  cannon. 

9.  A  new  victory  was  obtained  by  the  main  body  of  the  Polish  army  under 
Skkztnecki,  among  the  fruits  of  which  were  several  cannon,  3^000  or  4,000 
prisoners,  inclading  nearly  300  Rusaian  officers. 
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5.  Died  «t  Seneca  Follfl,  N.  Y.,  Joeiah  Bissell,  Jr.  Esq.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
affod  40 ;  an  able,  active,  and  most  efficient  friend  of  the  various  benevolent 
objects  of  the  day. 

14.  By  letters  from  Rio  Janeiro,  it  seems  that  the  two  Landers  had  arrived 
in  that  city  on  their  way  to  England  from  Africa,  having  succeeded  in  ascertain- 
ing the  true  Rource  of  the  Niger,  and  in  discovering  the  long  sought  manuscripts 
of  Mnngo  Park. 

14  The  ministers  were  defeated  in  the  Reform  bill  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. For  the  ministers,  291,  against  them,  299.  Soon  after,  the  ministen 
tendered  their  resignations,  which  were  not  accepted. 

24.  The  King,  with  a  boldness  and  decision  which  have  rained  for  him  un- 
bounded popularity,  proceeded  in  person  to  dissolve  the  ParliamenL 

MAY. 

4.  Annual  meeting  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  number 
of  copies  of  the  Scriptures  circulated  last  year,  was  343,849,  being  an  increase 
of  35,500  over  those  of  the  preceding  year ;  the  number  of  copies  circulated 
since  the  commencement  of  operations,  is  7,424,727.  Funds  received  last  year, 
£95,424  2^.  SJ.  being  an  increase  of  £10,441,  over  those  of  the  preceding  year* 
Total,  since  the  Society  was  formed,  £1,779,972  2».  3rf.  41,000  copies  of  the 
Scriptures  were  sent  last  year  to  France. 

6.  Annual  meeting  of  the  London  Religious  Tract  Society.  New  publica* 
lions,  233;  publications  circulated  during  the  year,  11,090^54,  being  an  in- 
crease of  520,322  over  those  of  the  preceding  year.    Receipts,  £27,060  lis.  2e^ 

10.  Died  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  Jeremiah  Evarts,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  the  Friend 
of  the  Indians,  and  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions,  aged  50.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1802.  For  the  last  20  years  of  his  life,  his  great  and  various  talents  had  been 
constantly  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  the  temporal  and  eternal  happiness  of  his 
feHow  men. 

11.  Anniversary  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  at  New  York. 
Emplpyed  463  missionaries ;  3,491  individuals  have  been  added  to  \he  churches 
where  these  missionaries  have  labored  ;  20,000  Sabbath  school  scholars. 

« 

11.  Annual  meeting  of  the  American  Tract  Society.  Receipts  t42,929L 
Publications,  5,383,500.  Number  of  pages,  61,764,000.  Whole  number  of 
pages  since  the  formation  of  the  Society,  ^7,923,000. 

12.  Annual  meeting  of  the  American  Bible  Society.  757  auxiliaries.  Re- 
ceipts, $125,316  79.  270,000  copies  of  the  Bible  and  Testament  have  been 
printed.  41,618  increase  over  those  of  the  preceding  year.  Every  family  in 
13  States  and  Territories  have  been  supplied  with  the  Bible.  About  two  tibirds 
of  eight  other  States  have  been  supplied. 

18.  Meeting  of  American  Temperance  Society,  at  Boston.  3,000  Temper- 
ance Societies ;  18  of  them  State  Societies ;  1,000  distilleries  been  stopped ; 
3,000  merchants  given  up  the  traffic  ;  300,000  members  of  Temperance  Socie- 
ties ;  300,000  who  are  not  members,  abstain  from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits. 

23.  Meeting  of  the  American  Education  Society,  at  Boston.  Receipts, 
$37,086 ;  $11,000  more  than  was  received  last  year ;  157  new  applicants  j  whole 
number  assisted,  604 ;  whole  number  since  the  Society  was  organized,  1,204. 
Beneficiaries  earned  during  the  year  $11,460. 

24.  American  Sunday  School  Union 'at  Philadelphia.  Receipts,  $77,454  86 ; 
schools,  7,244;  teachers,  64,315;  pupils,  451,075.  About  $24,000  have  been 
contributed  for  Sabbath  schools  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi       » 

29.  Town  of  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  laid  in  ashes.  The  town  may  almost  be 
said  to  be  anm^iki^eaf.    Loss,  $1,500,000.    Number  of  inhabitants,  3,500. 

JUNE. 

Elections  in  Great  Britain  proceeding  triumphantly  for  the  friends  of  Reform. 
Nearly  150  majority  returned  in  favor  of  the  measure. 
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or 
ORDINATIONS  AND  INSTALLATIONS. 


OILMAN  BACHELLBR,  <nd,  pulor,  Coag.  Maehima,  Maine, 
WibUAM  FARMER,  ord.  putor,  Unkwiallrt,  Belffnde, 
OREN  SIIUSB,  cird.  putor,  Cong.  Uokm,  Bb.  Joae  8. 

70SEPH  LANT.,  iiwL  pMtor,  Con|:.  Meredith,  New  Hemp- 

■htfe,  April  ^.O. 
JAIRUS  E.  STRONG,  ori.  peator,  Omg.  anllfenl,  N.  H. 

April  .6.  ^ 

EATON  M AaON,  ord.jwrtor,  B\p.  Springfield,  N.  H.  Amil  88. 
BENJAMIN  P.  STONE,  onl.  pastor,  Conf.  Prenklin,!*.  H. 

Mitv  •  6 
JOHN  8.  EMBRSON,  ord.  nte.  CoB|r.  MarecQUi,  N.  H. 

ISAAC  WE3TC0TT,  old.  pestox,  Bap-  Whitlnf ,  Vermont, 

Mav  8. 
ELUAll  W.  PLUMB,  ord.  paetor,  Coag.  Pawtet,  Vt.  May  18. 
SAMUEL  KINCrSBDRY,  Inat.  pastor,  Coag.  Jamaica,  Vt. 

PROSPER  POWELL,  ord.  eraof.  Ba|>.  RieUand,  Vu  Jnne  S. 

GEORGE  W.  DOANE,  inatitoted  rector,  Epb.  Boaloo,  Maiaa- 

ehuaetia,  April  19. 
JUNCROP'r  FOWLER,  inaL  pastot,  Cong.  Noithield,  Maaa. 


jLSTffUR  GRANGER,  oid.  paatot,  Cong.  Medfield,  Maaa. 
iUO. 


April  .<0. 

mi 

ARTbMAS  BOLLARD,  ord.  erang .  Cong.  Aodorer,  Meaa. 

ANSCm  DYER,  onL  e^ang.  Cong.  Weat  Havley,    Maaa. 

April  21. 
BELA  WILiCOX,  inat.  putor,  Bap.  Maiblehead,  Maaa.  May  8. 
TJMOTHY  R.  CRESSY,  ord.  poator.  Bap.  HingiMm,  Maaa. 

May  S. 
PRANcflS  NORWOOD,  inat.  pMtor,Oeag.  WUmlngtoo,  Maaa. 

May  18. 
ASIJAH  CROSS,  inat.  paator,  Cong.  HaTerfaill,  Maaa.  May  16. 
BARUCH  B.  BBCKWITU,  ord.  miia.  Cong.  Atliol,  Maaa. 

June  1. 
SHERMAN  HALL,  ord.  mini.  Cong.  Wobam,  Maaa.  Jnne  7. 
WILLIAM  T.  Bf:>UTWELL,  onL  nriaa. Cong.  Wobum,  Maaa. 

Jane  7. 
JOeiAll  W.  POWERS,  inat.  peatar,  Cong.  Klogaton,  Maaa. 

June  15. 

• 
CHARLES  G.  SCLLECK,  ord.  putor,  Coag.  RUgefletd,  Con- 

neeticiU,  M^  v3. 
OEOROE  J.  Tlt^LOTSON,  ord.  peator,  Cong.  BrooldyB,  Cu 

Mayas. 
JAMES  H.  LINDSLET,  ord.  evang.  Bap.  New  Haren,  Ct. 

June  9. 
WILLIAM  M.  CORNELL,  inat.  peator,  Cong.  Woodatoek, 

Ct.  June  IS. 
AMBROSE  BD80N,  inat  peator,  Coag.  Berlin,  Ct.  June  15. 
FOSTER  THAYER,  ord.  peator,  Cong.  Noitb  Woodatoek,  Cu 

June  98. 
BSNRY  ROBINSON,  inat.  paatoE,  Cong.  BuAeld,  CU 

WILLIAM  POLLARD,  ozd.  miaa.  Bap.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

April  at. 
THOMAS  BARRASS,  ord.  mfaa.  Bap.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

April  21. 
SAMUEL  R.  CLARK,  ord.  evang.  Piteher,  N.  Y.  Marll. 
GEORGE  BRIDGMAN,  ord.  deaeon,  Epia.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

MatSS. 
STEPHlW  OSTRANDER,  inat.  peator,  BtooffllofnTe,  Rene- 

aelaerCo.  N.Y.May  WS. 
SOLOMON  STEPHENS,  inaL  laiator,  Cong.  Danby,  N.  Y. 

June  21. 
HENRY  HUNTER,  ineU  peator,  Pna.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Jane  '"9. 
EBENEZER  MASON,  InaC  peator,  t>rea.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

July  5. 
HENRY  VOGELL.ord.  pnator,  Bap.  Vemoo,  N.  Y. 
B.  MONTGOMERY  DAVIS,  orYi.  evang.  Cong.  Panna,  N.  Y. 
EDWIN  BRONSON.  ord.  evan? .  Cong.  Parmi,  N.  Y. 
ROBERT  H.  CONKLIN,  ord.  eVang.  Con;.  Parma,  N.  Y. 

PETER  K  ANODBE,  Inat.  peator,  Ptea.  Wantage,  New  Jeney, 

June  9. 

WILLIAM  R.  BOGARDUS,  Inat.  peator,  Ref.  Dntch.  Aqoaek- 
nock,  N.  J.  Jane  23. 

RABfUEL  R.  BERTRON,  otd.  eraag.  Pree.   PhUadelphie, 
PttnuaylTanie. 

JAMES  C.  HOW,  inat  pMtor,  Cong.  St.  Geotse,  DeUwiue, 
ApfU  37. 


WILLIAM  N.  HAWKE8,  oid.  deacon,  Epia.  Noribtk,  VliKiak, 

MaidiSO. 
LEONIDAS  POLK,  erd.  prleet,  Epia.  Norfolk,  Va.  May  9SL 
ZACHARIAH  MEAD,  oid.  p^ieB^  Eob.  Norfolk,  Va.  Hay  ». 


P.  W.  TAYLOR,  ord:  deacon,  Enia.'l7oriblk,  Va.  MaySai. 
CHARLES  W,  TAUAPERRO,  onl.  deacon,  Epb.  N 


Va.  May  99. 


orktk. 


JOHN  B.  Van  DYCK,  iaaL  peator,  Piea.  Charieetoa,  South 
Carolina,  April  97. 

ABRAHAM  HAGAMAN,  inat.  peator.  Proa.  Pine  Ridge,  Mia- 
"' lippl,  April  17. 


SILAS  H.  HAZARD,  InaL  peator,  Prea.  Priendehte,  LodaiaaB, 
May  19. 

Wk«U  numbtr  in  tft«  above  tiac,  58. 
Whol*  fumber  <t/'Bcn</Uan«*,  19. 


SUMMARY. 


Ordinatlona 
InXallatlona 
laatitutiona 


OFFICES. 


Paatora  .    . 
Evangeliata 
Miaaiooariea 
Prieata    .    . 
Deaoona 
Recton  .    . 


DENOMINATIONS. 


85  STATES. 

90    Maine 8 

1    New  Hampeliire      ...  9 

Vermont 4 

Meeaachaaetia     ....  13 

Conoecticttt T 

84    New  York 19 

9    New  Jeney t 

6    Peonaylrania       ....  1 

9    Delaware 1 

4    Virginia 5 

1    South  Cerolina    ....  I 

Mmiaippi 1 

Looiaiana I 


Congregational 
Piedtyterian    . 

Eptaeopai  .  '. 
Univeraaliat  . 
Rer.  Dutch  . 
Notapecified  . 


99  DATES. 

7  1831.  March   .    .    . 

8  April  .  .  , 
7  May  .  .  . 
1  June  .  .  . 
1  inly  .    .    .    . 

9  NotapedHed  . 


1 
II 

» 

14 

1 

7 


QUARTERLY    JLIST 

or 

DBATHS 

of  Clergfinen  and  StudenU  in  Th§»logf, 


JAMES  N.  SEAMAN.  Bap.  Hampden,  Maine. 
1CUAB0D  PLAISTED,  Cong.  oi.  35,  Gardiner,  Me. 

DANIEL  CHAPLIN,  ait.  88,  Cong.  Grotoe,  Maaaaehtiaetta. 
DAVID  I.ANG,  «t.  79,  Bap.  Coler^in,  Mao.  M<«y  18. 
JOHN  E.  WESTON,  Bap.   Cambridge,    (<lre<oi«e(i,)   Mjm. 
July  9. 

BELA  KELLOGG,  Cong.  aA.  81,  Avon,  Conncctknt,  April  88. 
CLAUDIUS  UERRICK,  Cong.  Bt.  58,  New  Haren,  Cu 

LUTHER  BOOTH,  Meth.  Shandahen,  N.  York,  May  98. 
NATHANIEL  DWIGHT,  et.  6S,  Cong.  Oawego,  N.  Y.  June  II. 

WILLIAM  HODGSON,  d.  88,  Meth.  Doyleatown,  Penned- 

Tania,  i(pril9. 
NICHOLAS  A.  WILSON,  Prea.  ct.  38,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Jane  18. 
LEMUEL  GREEN,  ait.  80.  Meth.  PhQadelphia,  IHu 

JOHN  PRICE,  WL  78,  Talbot  county,  Maryland. 

CHARLES  A.  G.  STORKE,  ct.  87,  Rowan,  North  CaioUitt, 
Baaish  97. 

ALEXANDER  AIRMAN,  Pna.  ct.  98,  Nalehai,  MM-'ff' 


SUMMARY. 


AGES. 

Fnmi90to80 

8B     40      . 

60     80 

80      70 

70      80 

80      90 
Notapecified 


•       •       •       • 


•       •       • 


9 
1 
8 
9 
8 
1 
8 


Total 15 

SumofaJltheageaapeeified  707 
Average  age 58 

DENOMINATIONS. 

Congiegational   ....  5 

Pieabyteriaa, 9 

BapUat 8 

Methodiat 8 

Notapecified S 


STATES. 

Maine     ........  9 

Maaaacboaetta 8 

Conneaicul      .....  9 

New  York 9 

Pennsylvania 3 

Marvland 1 

North  Carolina      .    .    .    .  1 

Miaaiaaippi 1 


DATBB. 

18)1.  Mareh 1 

April  .    .    .    i    .    .  9 

May 2 

June 9 

July 1 

Nocandted    ...  7 
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THE  AMERICAlN  EDUCATION  SOCIETY. 

AUGUST,  1831. 


FIFTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  EDUCATION 

SOCIETY. 


The  Society  held  its  Fifteenth  Anniver- 
wtiry  m  BiMtoD,  on  Monday,  the  twenty- 
third  day  of  May,  In  Parle  Street  church. 
The  officers  chosen  were  the  same  as  last 
year,  excepting  Rev.  John  Codman,  D.  D. 
elected  to  nil  the  vacancy  in  the  Board  of 
Directors  occasioned  by  the  resif^nation  of 
Rev.  John  Brown,  D.  D.  The  Treasurer's 
Report  was  read  and  accepted.  The  second 
T^kursdmf  in  Mtvember  next  was  recom- 
niended  to  the  young  men  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  Society,  and  to  their  inslructera, 
guardians  and  benefactors,  to  be  observed 
as  a  day  o(FcuHng  and  Prayer,  with  refer- 
ence to  a  more  copious  effusion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  all  who  are  preparing  for  the  min- 
istry. The  following  persons  were  unani- 
mously elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Hon.  Lewis  Strong,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Hon.  Willard  HalH  Judge  of  the  U.  S. 

Circuit  Court,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Hon.  Thos.  S.  Grimk^,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Thomas  Cummings,  Esq.  Augusta,  Ga. 
Rev.  Samuel  B.  How,  D.   D.  Pros,  of 

Dickinson  College,  Penn. 
Rev.  David  Elliott,  Pres.  Wash.  Coll.  Pa. 
Rev.  Luther  Halsey,  Prof,  of  Theology  in 

West.  Theol.  Seminary. 
Rev.  Thomas  Goulding,  D.  D.  Prof,  in 

Southern  Theol.  Seminary. 
Rev.  John  Matthews,  D.  D.  Prof,  in  Han- 
over Academy,  Indiana. 
Rev.  John  C.  Young,  Pres.  of  Centre 

College,  Ey. 
Rev.  Edward  Beecher,  Pres.  of  Illinois 

College. 
Rev.  Cbaries  B.  Storrs,  Pres.  of  Western 

Reserve  College. 
Rev.  William  CogsweH,  Gen.  Agent  of 

Am.  Ed.  Soc. 

Public  exercises  commenced  in  the  even- 
ing at  a  quarter  before  8.  Hon.  Samuki« 
Hubbard,  President  of  the  Society,  in  the 
chair.  Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Fay,  of  Charlestown ;  the  Report  was  read 
by  the  Secretary,  and  the  following  resolu- 
tions were  offered,  accompanied  with  ad- 
dresses by  the  gentlemen  who  moved  them. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  John  Blatcbford,  of 


Bridgeport,  Con.,  seconded  by  Rev.  David 
OHphant,  of  Beverly,  Mass., 

Mesolvedt  That  the  increasing  prosperity 
of  this  Society  affords  just  cause  of  gratitude 
to  God  ;  and  tliat  the  Report  of  the  Direc 
tors,  which  has  now  been  presented,  be  ac- 
cepted and  published. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  Artemas  Boies,  of 
South  Hadley,  Mass.,  seconded  by  Rev. 
John  Codman,  D.  D.  of  Dorchester, 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Education 
Society  commends  itself  to  the  affections 
and  confidence  of  the  churches,  from  the 
important  and  salutary  influence  it  exerts 
on  the  character  of  the  young  men  enjoying 
its  patronage. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bela  B.  Edwards,  of 
Boston,  seconded  by  Rev.  Sylvester  Holmes, 
of  New  Bedford,  Mass., 

Resohoed,  That  since  all  efforts  to  educate 
men  for  the  ministry  must  be  ineffectual 
without  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
friends  of  the  American  Education  Society, 
and  of  similar  institutions,  are  bound  to  re- 
gard with  thankfulness  and  joy  the  recent 
and  extensive  revivals  of  religion  in  our 
land,  especially  in  our  seminaries  of  learning. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher,  D.  D. 
of  Boston,  seconded  by  Samuel  T.  Arm- 
strong, Esq., 

Resolved,  That  the  obscurations  whidi 
occasionally  cross  the  path  of  the  church  of 
Christ,  are  no  ground  of  despondence,  but, 
judging  from  the  word  and  providence  of 
God,  may  be  expected  to  be  followed  by  a 
brighter  and  more  glorious  maniiestatioo  of 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness. 

Mstraet  of  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Report, 

The  Report  commences  by  adverting  to 
the  extensive  effusions  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
by  which  the  present  period  is  distinguished. 
It  is  worthy  of  special  notice  that  cities  and 
colleges  have  shared  largely  in  this  divine 
blessing.  The  colleges  most  favored  are 
Yale,  Amherst,  Middlebury,  Bowdoin,  Wil- 
liams, Hamilton,  Jefferson,  Kenyon,  Union, 
Hampden  Sidney,  New  Jersey,  Western 
I  Reserve,  Brown  University,  and  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Ohio.*  To  these  institutions,  the 
number  of  students  hopefully  converted  is 
three  hundred  and  twenty.  Many  pastors 
and  missionaries,  will  no  doubt  enter  the 
field  in  consequence  of  these  revivals.  The 
annual  concert  of  prayer  for  Colleges  was 
observed  on  the  2d  Thursday  of  February, 
as  in  former  years.  It  was  a  day  of  unusual 
solemnity.  United  and  fervent  prayer  was 
offered ;  and  an  abundant  blessing  has  fol- 
lowed. 

The  wants  of  the  Society  have  never 
been  greater  than  during  the  past  year,  and 
never  has  the  community  showed  mora  de> 
cided  liberality  in  regard  to  them. 

Since  the  last  annual  meeting  there  have 
been  assisted  from  the  funds,  157  young 
men  in  10  theological  seminaries,  274  in  21 
colleges,  166  in  59  academies,  and  7  under 
private  instruction  ;  making  a  total  of  604 

Jroung  men  assisted  in  90  institutions  of 
earning.  Of  these,  there  have  been  aided 
in  New  England,  41 1  students  at  47  places 
of  education.  In  other  parts  of  the  United 
States  193  students  at  43  places  of  educa- 
tion. Of  these,  869  have  tlieir  native  resi- 
dence in  New  England,  205  in  other  parts 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  residences  of 
80  have  not  been  reported.  174  have  been 
received  during  the  year  who  have  not  be- 
fore been  assisted,  one  half  of  whom  are 
in  academies,  preparing  to  enter  college. 
Fitly  beneficiaries  in  6  theological  semina- 
ries will  (his  year  enter  the  ministry.  Most 
of  them  are  already  licensed.  Three  young 
men  of  promise  have  died  during  the  year. 
Patronage  has  been  withdrawn  from  9  young 
men,  of  whom  all  but  two  were  in  the  first 
stage  of  education. 

In  performing  the  duties  of  pastoral  super- 
vision the  Secretary  has  l>een  assisted  by 
the  agents  of  the  Society,  and  by  the  Rev. 
John  Brown,  D.  D.  of  Hadley,  Mass.  and 
the  Rev.  Asahel  Nettleton.  MO  copies  of  a 
pocket  manual  entitled  "  Daily  Food,"  have 
been  distributed  among  the  young  men.  A 
special  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  was  ob- 
served by  the  friends  and  beneficiaries  of 
the  Society  on  the  second  Thursday  of  No- 
vember last. 

The  result  of  the  efforts  made  by  the 
voung  men  to  support  themselves  is  as  fol* 
lows:  90  students  in  theological  semina- 
ries have  earned  1^2,268;  197  in  colleges, 
$6,562 ;  97  in  the  first  stage,  (2,630 ;  mak- 
ing a  total  of  384  students,  who  have  earned  i 
$11,460.  To  this  sum  add  the  amount  of 
earnings  for  the  four  preceding  years,  and 
it  gives  a  total  of  $40,847. 

The  amount  refunded  in  11  years  up  to 
May,  1826,  was  $339  60 ;  in  the  year 
ending  May,  1827,.  $90 ;  May,  1828, 
$816;  May,  1829,  $830  90;  May,  1830, 
$1,007  84  ;  and  the  lastyear,  $2,647  63. 
Total,  $5,781  97. 

*  To  ibeto  may  now  be  added,  the  UniTcrailiei 
of  North  Carolina  and  Oeorgia,  and  Dartmoath 
College. 


The  receipts  of  the  last  year  amount  to 
$40,450  84.  Of  this  sum  $8,264  02  have 
been  received  on  account  of  permaoeat 
scholarships,  $  100  on  account  of  the  per- 
manent fund ;  leaving  $37,086  32  for  the 
current  use  of  the  Society,  which  is  $  11,000 
more  than  was  received  last  year  for  the 
same  purpose. 

The  eicpenditures  for  the  year  amount  to 
$41,544  89,  which  added  to  the  debt  of 
the  Society,  viz.  $8,847  91,  makes  the 
whole  charge  upon  the  Society  for  the  year, 
$49,892  80.  To  meet  this  charge  there 
have  been  appropriated  from  the  current 
fund  the  above  stated  sum,  $37,086  32; 
from  the  Beholarship  permanent fund^  trans- 
ferred by  request  of  the  donors,  $3,809  87, 
and  from  the  general  permanent fiind^  trans- 
ferred by  o^er  of  the  Directors,  ^,120 ; 
making  a  total  of  $49,016  19,  and  leaving 
a  small  debt  upon  the  Society  of  $876  61. 
The  appropriations  to  young  men  in  the  first 
stage  of  education,  will  be  reduced  after 
October  next,  to  the  former  rate  of  $48  a 
year.  The  rule  to  apply  to  those  under  the 
immediate  patronage  of  the  Parent  Society* 
and  of  Branches,  such  as  may  concur,  it  ia 
found  by  experiment  that  this  amount  better 
secures  jpersofio/ exerti/m  on  the  part  of  the 
young  men,  to  support  themselves,  which 
the  Directors  deem  of  special  importance. 

The  following  table  exhibits  at  one  view» 
the  operations  of  Branch  Societies,  and  of 
the  Western  Agency;  including  funds  ap- 
propriated by  the  Branch  Societies,  and  re- 
raitteft  by  the  Parent  Society  to  supply  their 
deficiencies  during  the  year,  together  with 
the  number  of  young  men  assisted  by  each 
Branch  Society  respectively. 
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The  agents,  mentioned  in  the  last  report, 
have,  with  one  exception,  continued  their 
labors  during  the  year.  Their  efforts  have 
been  highly  successful. 

The  Western  Agency  established  in  Cin- 
cinnati, of  which  the  Rev.  Franklin  Y.  Vail  is 
Secretary,  has  continued  in  active  operatiio 
during  the  year.  A  Branch  Society  has 
been  formed  in  Illinois.  The  Miami  Pres- 
bytery, Ohio,  and  the  Franklin  Education 
Society,  Mass.,  have  been  recognized  as 
auxiliaries. 

A  reorganization  of  the  Presbyterian 
Branch  has  recently  lieen  made,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  its  operations  will  liereafter 
be  conducted  on  a  more  extended  scale. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Parent  Society  has 
been  invited  to  become  Secretanr  of  the 
Presbyterian  Society,  and  the  Directors 
have  consented  that  he  remove  to  New 
York  for  this  purpose,  still  holding  the  same 
jreneral  relation  he  now  does  to  the  Parent 
Society,  and  especially  his  pastoral  rela- 
tion to  the  young  men  under  the  care  of  the 
Society. 

The  whole  number  assisted  by  the  Society 
since  its  organization  in  1815,  is  twelve 
BuiTDBED  AND  FOUR.  Of  these,  fouf  hun- 
dred have  been  or  are  soon  to  be  licensed 
to  preach  the  gospel.  About  six  hundred 
others  are  now  pursuing  study.  Thirty-four 
have  died  while  under  patronage,  and  as 
many  more  have  failed  for  want  of  health. 
A  number  have  been  found  unsuitable  can- 
didates for  patronage  and  have  been  dropped, 
and  from  more  than  fifty,  no  information  has 
been  received  so  late  as  to  enable  the  Direc- 
tors to  classify  them  with  accuracy.  The 
Report  concludes  by  alluding  to  the  death 
of  Jeremiah  Evarts,  Esq.  in  the  following 
manner  :  "  By  this  event,  the  cause  of 
Foreign  Missions  has  been  deprived  of  a 
distinguished  leader ;  philanthropy  and  re- 
ligion have  lost  an  eminent  advocate ;  but 
the  friends  of  a  pious  and  educated  ministry 
participate  deeply  in  the  afflictive  bereave- 
ment To  many  who  are  engaged  in  this 
sacred  cause,  the  name  of  Jeremiah  Ev- 
arts is  not  less  endeared  by  services  ren- 
dered, than  it  is  to  multitudes  who  are  asso- 
ciated in  support  of  other  objects  of  Christian 
benevolence.  But  thottgh  dead  he  yet 
speaketh.  His  example  fives,  and,  like  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude,  sheds  a  cheerful 
ray  upon  the  path  of  those  who  survive  him. 
May  his  useful  life,  and  his  triumphant  death, 
incite  them  to  similar  diligence  in  their 
Master's  work,  that  when  their  course  shall 
be  finished,  they  also,  may,  with  him,  shine 
as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  as 
the  stars  forever  and  ever." 

REPORTS  OF  AGENTS. 

Rev.  W1L1.1AM  Cogswell. 
Since  the  last  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  besides  attending  to 
some  general  concents  of  the  Society,  I 


have  spent  a  number  of  weeks  in  behalf  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Branch.  During  the 
time  I  was  in  the  State,  five  county  aux- 
iliary societies,  and  a  number  of  Gentlemen's 
and  Ladies'  Associations  were  formed  ;  more 
than  fourteen  hundred  dollars  were  paid  into 
their  treasury,  and-  some  subscriptions,  be- 
sides, were  obtained,  which  will  be  collected 
at  some  future  time.  The  State  is  now 
completely  organized  into  county  societies, 
auxiliary  to  the  Branch.  I  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  the  people  whom  I  visited,  and 
especially  by  the  gentlemen  connected  with 
Dartmouth  college.  While  I  was  at  Han- 
over, the  officers  of  college,  and  individuals 
resident  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  college, 
finished  payment  of  the  Dartmouth  Scholar- 
ship, some  years  since  subscribed,  and  also 
commenced  a  subscription  for  a  temporary 
scholarship,  and  paid  the  first  annual  instal- 
ment. The  state  of  the  college  is  good,  and 
while  God  has  been  pleased  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  his  mercy,  to  bless  other  institutions 
with  the  outpouring  of  his  Spirit,  he  has  not 
forgotten  this.  In  the  town  and  college  a 
revival  of  religion  now  exists,  which  pro- 
mises to  be  happy  in  its  results. 

A  sufficient  sum  of  money,  without  doubt, 
will  be  raised  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Branch  to  support  its  present  number  of 
beneficiaries,  and  it  is  confidently  hoped, 
that  its  liberality  will  be  increased,  as  the 
revivals  of  religion,  now  enjoyed  within  its 
limits,  shall  furnish  subjects  worthy  of  the 
sacred  assistance  afforded  by  the  Education 
Society. 

The  proposition  made  by  Ira  Goodall,  Esq. 
of  Bath,  that  he  would  establish  a  Temporary 
Scholarship,  provided  nine  individuals,  or 
any  number  of  societies,  would  raise  nine 
other  such  scholarships,  will,  I  trust,  be 
complied  with.  Pledges  to  this  effect  are 
given. 

A  number  of  clergymen  in  the  State  have 
been  commissioned  to  labor  for  county  aux- 
iliaries, as  they  shall  have  opportunity  and 
convenience,  by  exchanges  and  otherwise. 
This  service,  from  a  benevolent  regard  to 
our  institution,  they  will  perform  gratui- 
tously. 

During  the  quarter,  I  have  attended  the 
anniversaries  of  a  number  of  Auxiliary  and 
Branch  Societies.  The  meetings  were  pleas- 
ant, and  showed  most  evidently,  that  the 
Education  Society  is  rising  in  the  public 
estimation.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Branch 
Society  in  Connecticut,  arrangements  were 
made  for  completing,  next  autumn,  the  or- 

finization  of  the  State,  by  county  Societies, 
hree  have  already  been  formed,  one  for 
Fairfield  county,  another  for  Tolland  county, 
and  the  third  for  Windham  county.  Of  the 
organization  of  the  last,  I  received  no  ac- 
count, till  my  recent  visit  to  Connecticut. 
Many  of  the  towns  in  this  county  have  been 
visited  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Backus,  of 
Woodstock,  who  was  instrumental  of  form- 
ing the  AuxUiary  Society.     His  agency, 
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thoa^  iMt  greatly  prodnellve  In  nimaf; 
funds,  wu,  neveiHieless,  happy  in  itogen- 
cfal  efkctB  opoo  the  miiida  of  the  peoj^. 
It  is  my  conviction  that  the  whole  m  New 
Engtand  must  be  thus  organized  in  order  to 
bring  the  communihr  into  operation  perma* 
nently  in  behalf  ol  our  cau^e.  Thia,  too, 
must  be  the  case  in  relation  to  the  country 
at  large.  I  am  very  desirous  of  seeing  the 
time  when  there  shall  be  a  National  Society 
for  every  great  benevolent  operation  of 
the  present  day,  a  Branch  Society  in  every 
Slate  in  the  Union,  an  Auxiliary  Society  in 
every  county,  and  a  Gentlemen's  and  Ladies' 
Association  or  committee  In  every  town  or 
parish.  This  should  be  the  case  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Bible,  Education,  Home  and 
Foreign  Missionary,  Sabbath  School  and 
Tract  Society,  and  all  other  benevolent  so- 
cieties. These  should  celebrate  their  anni- 
yersaries  at  the  same  time,  and  together, 
whether  they  are  Town  Associations,  County 
Auxiliaries,  Branch  Societies,  or  National 
Institutions.  And  then  to  these  religious 
festivals,  the  people  would  go  up,  as  did  the 
Jews  to  the  great  festival  at  Jerusalem. 
On  these  occasions  large  assemblies  would 
ordinarily  convene,  and,  in  every  point  of 
view,  they  would  be  most  profitable  seasons. 
A  happy  and  powerful  impulse  would  be 
given.  Here  I  would  remark,  that  where 
suitable  individuals  can  be  found,  different 
persons  ought  to  be  appointed  as  officers  of 
these  several  societies.  For  while  every 
officer  shotild  feel  interested  in  all  the  be- 
nevolent movements  of  the  present  day, 
yet  those  who  are  to  take  the  most  active 
parts  should  possess  a  holy  zeal,  a  sort  of 
religious  enthusiasm  in  the  particular  object 
for  which  they  are  severally  engaged,  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  greatest  amount  of 
cood.  And  no  individual  can  be  devoted,  as 
be  ought  to  be,  to  more  than  one  object  of 
Uils  nature,  at  the  same  time.  The  labor 
and  expense  of  such  services  will  also  be 
more  justly  apportioned,  (and  as  ordinarily 
they  are  gratuitous,  they  ought  to  be  divid- 
ed,) and  more  persons  will  be  brought  to 
eni^ge  actively,  particularly,  and  publicly, 
in  the  great  enterprizes  for  the  conversion  of 
the  world.  My  present  intention  is  to  visit, 
in  the  ensuing  two  or  three  months,  the 
State  of  Vermont,  and  to  awaken,  if  possible, 
a  greater  interest  in  our  cause  throughout 
that  commuDiCy.  To  the  Lord  would  f  look 
for  help  and  success  in  all  my  efforts.  And 
to  him  be  the  glory  of  all  that  may  be  ac- 
complished through  my  instrumentality. 


RsY.  AirsxL  R.  Clark. 

Mr.  Clark  has  been  prosecutinghis labors, 
since  his  last  report  (published  in  rebruary), 
with  encouraging  success.  He  first  visited 
Portsmouth,  New  Richmond,  West  Union, 
Felicity,  Ebenezer,  and  Hamilton,  all  In  the 
State  of  Ohio ;  then  proceeded  to  Versailles, 
Danville,  Lexington,  Frankfort,  Mount 
Pleasant,  Mayslick,  Millersburg,  Hopewell, 


Wabnit  Hffl,  8print;6dd,  Clear  Cfwk,  and 
Nicholasville,  in  itentucky.  In  this  State, 
Mr.  Clark  spent  9  Sabbaths,  preadied  about 
20  times,  attended  a  large  number  of  private 
meetings,  and  rode  700  miles,  raised  a  yearly 
sulMcription  for  seven  years,  including  some 
d^baUons,  of  #681  82  ;  $147  82  of  whkh 
was  paid.  After  leaving  Kentucky,  in  the 
eariy  part  of  May,  Mr.  Clark  proceeded  to 
Ohio,  and  visited  Chillicothe,  Athens,  Mari- 
etta, Zanesville,  Huntsburg,  fcc  The  Ath- 
ens Presbytery  have  formed  themselves  into 
a  Society  auxiliary  to  the  Aukeiican  Educa- 
tion Society. 

It  will  be  recollecled  that  Mr.  Clark  was 
appointed,  boom  time  since,  a  permanent 
agent  of  Uie  American  Education  Society, 
having  for  the  sphere  of  his  labor,  the  West- 
em  Reserve  In  Ohio,  and  the  Territory  of 
Michigan.  We  are  happy  to  say  that  he 
has  accepted  this  appointment,  and  entered 
upon  his  duties. 

Rbv.  HciniT  Lrnxs. 

Dunnro  an  agency  of  a  few  weeks  in 
Kentucky,  Mr.  Little  visited'  a  part  of  the 
congregations  in  the  Presbyteries  of  Louis- 
ville and  Transylvania,  and  one  congregatloQ 
in  the  Ebenezer  Presbytery.  Including  $40 
raised  in  Ohio,  he  secured  subscriptions 
amountmg  to  $785  62,  of  which  $267  S7 
have  been  paid.  Agents  of  responsiUe 
character  were  appointed  in  every  place 
which  Mr.  Little  visited,  and  a  definite  time 
was  specified,  in  which  the  subscriptions 
will  be  paid. 

We  regret  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  Mr. 
Little  has  resigned  his  agency,  after  nearly  • 
two  years  of  efficient  and  successful  service. 

IlfTELLIGENCfL 

AimiCAK  Educatiow  Socictt. 
Quarterly  Meeting  qfthe  Director: 

The  Quarterly  meeting  of  the  Board  was 
held  on  the  18th  alt  About  the  usual  num- 
ber of  young  men  were  admitted  to  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  Society.  We  are  gratified 
in  being  able  to  state,  that  the  funds,  tbroi^h 
the  unremitted  exertions  of  the  agents  of 
the  Society,  were  adequate  to  meet  the 
demands  which  were  made  on  the  treasury. 
Some  of  the  Branch  Societies  are  making 
most  praiseworthy  exertions  to  sostain  the 
men  patronized  within  their  limits. 

To  remind  those  who  are  immediately 
concerned,  we  publish  again  the  foUowiag 
vole  of  the  Directors  which  was  passed  in 

April  last. 

rirtid,  That  tppropriationi  to  bmefietariM  In  the 
firit  •tajje  of  iiudy,  under  the  immediate  eare  of  the 
Parent  oocietv  and  of  fueh  Branch  Soeietiee  at  mar 
oooeor,  be  reduced  to  the  futmei  rate  of  twelve  dol- 
Ian  per  quarter,  eommeoeliif  with  appropriatiooa  lo 
be  madie  in  Oetober  next 


i 
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ENLABGEMSNT  OF  THE  PEE8BTTERIAN 

BRANCH. 

This  Branch  has  hitherto  confined  its  op- 
erations to  the  States  of  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  a  part  of  the  State  of 
Kew  York.  The  plan  of  its  operations  has 
recently  been  somewhat  modifieJ,  and  the 
sphere  of  its  labors  extended,  so  as  to  em- 
b^ce  all  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
which  lies  south  and  west  of  New  England. 
It  is  to  be  hereaAer  called  the  Presbttk- 
tLiAN  Education  Society.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  more  important  provisions 
of  the  new  arrangement.  The  principles  and 
rules  of  the  American  Education  Society,  as 
now  existing,  or  as  they  may  be  hereafter 
determined  in  concurrence  with  the  Pres- 
byterian Society,  to  be  received  and  ob- 
served in  all  cases  where  they  are  capable 
of  being  applied.  The  Presbyterian  Society 
assumes  all  the  engagements  of  the  Ameri- 
can Education  Society  within  its  limits. — 
Branches  and  Agencies,  within  the  territory 
of  the  Presbyterian  Society,  to  make  all 
their  returns  to  the  said  Society,  unless  such 
Branches  and  Agencies  should  dissent  from 
the  arrangement.  The  votes  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Society  upon  all  applications  for 
patronage,  or  for  cancelling  obligations  with- 
in its  limits,  &c.  to  be  final.  An  accurate 
report  Is,  however,  to  be  forwarded  every 
quarter  to  the  Parent  Society,  with  the 
documents  on  which  it  is  founded,  to  be 
deposited  in  the  records  of  the  Parent  So- 
ciety. Notes  of  beneficiaries,  under  the 
care  of  the  Presbyterian  Society,  to  belong 
to  said  Society,  and  to  be  held  and  collected 
by  its  treasurer. 

In  consequence  of  this  arrangement*  the 
Rev.  E.  Cornelius,  Secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Education  Society,  and  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Education 
Society,  has  removed  his  residence  from 
Boston  to  New  York.  Letters  on  all  sub- 
jects of  a  general  nature,  Including  those 
from  young  men  under  patronage,  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  all  returns  from 
Branch  Societies,  (ntt  of  New  England, 
should  be  directed  to  him,  at  No.  144,  Nas- 
sau street.  New  York  city. 

Letters  in  regard  to  pecuniary  concerns 
may  be  forwarded  to  Oliver  Willcox,  Esq., 
Treasurer  of  the  Pres.  Ed.  Soc.  Front  Street, 
New  York. 


BoardofEdueoHtmofthe  Oeneral  Jtuem- 
bly  of  the  PreBbtfterian  Church, 

The  Rev.  William  Neill,  D.  D.,  has  re- 
signed his  office  as  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
and  the  Rev.  John  Breckenridge,  of  Balti- 
more, has  been  chosen  to  fill  his  place, 
and  has  accepted  the  appointment. 


Northern  Baptist  Education  Society. 

EztimcU  from  the  Seventoanlh  Anaual  Report. 

The  whole  number,  who  have  been  aided 
by  the  Society  in  a  course  of  study  prepara- 
tory to  the  Christian  ministry,  is  174,  most 
of  whom  have  become  good  ministers  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Some  of  them  now  dwell  in 
the  most  extreme  quarters  of  the  globe,  and 
are  daily  going  forth  as  the  messengers  of 
salvation. 

Your  beneficiaries  are  confined  to  no  one 
institution.  They  are  dispersed  into  various 
States,  and  in  a  variety  of  institutions.  They 
are  pursuing  their  studies  in  four  academies, 
three  colleges,  and  two  theological  schools. 
Twenty- two  are  fitting  for  college,  ten  of 
whom  will  be  prepared  to  enter  in  the  en- 
suing autumn.  Two  are  pursuing  a  shorter 
course  of  English  theology ;  eighteen  are 
preparing  for  the  study  of  theology ;  eleven 
are  in  college ;  and  twelve  are  in  a  regular 
course  of  theological  studies. 

In  relation  to  the  length  of  time  to  be 
spent  in  study,  the  Board  do  not  prescribe  - 
any  uniform  period. 

We  should  not  think  It  desirable,  did  we 
possess  the  means,  to  give  to  young  men  an 
entire  support,  so  as  to  relieve  them  wholly 
from  all  care  and  solicitude  concerning  their 
pecuniary  affairs.  By  such  a  course  it  would 
be  questionable  whether  the  good,  which 
we  might  do,  would  not  be  more  than  over- 
balanced by  the  mischief  which  we  should 
create.  The  men  thus  educated  might  per- 
haps possess  great  mental  accomplishments, 
but  then  they  would  be  unprepared  for  the 
practical  duties  of  life ;  or  at  least  we  should 
have  done  every  thing  in  our  power  to  dis- 
qualify them  for  such  duties ;  to  meet  the 
world  as  it  is,  where  every  man  is  his  own 
guardian,  and  must  provide  for  his  own 
wants.  It  is  not  for  the  entire  support  of 
young  men  that  we  propose  to  provide,  but 
merely  relief  for  those  who  are  struggling 
to  obtain  an  education  by  their  own  exer- 
tions. All  appropriations  are  made  in  the 
character  of  loans,  to  be  held  without  inter- 
est until  the  individual  shall  be  able  to  re- 
fund. The  amount  refunded  the  last  year  by 
former  beneficiaries  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 


BxtipU  iMo  Vtt  Trrtumy  o/Ihf  AmrrSaoi  Edu- 
t^vm  Bocidy,  and  cfiU  Brartchaffivm  April 
W,  (D  Jam  30th,  1631. 
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NORTH  WfirrERN  BRANCH. 

Btrfeii,  fr.  Mn.  PMer  Hobhud  and  Mm  Mur 
Uu^terd 

'CamwaU,  fr.  Fenule  Rd.  SccKtr 

Oortet,  fr.  Dea.  Smiih,  two  jejin'  mibKripdoa 

Ahtr  HavtiL,  fr.  Jo«l  Colvin 

hBddUhury,  fr.  Conr-  Sfociety,  cootrfiMitifOa 

Fr.  Female  Ed.  Sorfetv 

Mtmduslert  addiUuoaJ  pa  j't  of  Joaeph  BntT*! 

fUU/ord,  fr.  OentlenDen'a  Ahociauoo 

"    Irfdl«'  do. 

Pou!tHfy,  fr.  Conjf.  Hoc.  by  J.  R.  Wh«*I<T,Tr. 
JRutlana,  Cut  Par.  collected  in  Con^ .  Society 
Fr.  Bundrr  in^liridiiala 

Fr.  an  indtvld.  out  of  town,  by  Rev.  C.  Walker 
laierest  eo  beq'Kat  fmm  Thoa.  D.  Roo<].  dec'd 
Ruliatid  Weal,  coatrttMite  i  iu  Con?.  Sorn^y 
Bochttttr,  bequnt  fr.  r«.ue  of  Dao'l  Kinenon, 

by  Tboouu  Kinir.  Km]- 
jSkorrAom,  c<mtribut4si  in  Conr.  Society 
IFoilt/fald,  fr.  Hirun  Jocelyn,  refunJcd 


9Ct 

as 


40  04 
16 

asTS 

83  00 

so 

€ 


300 

14  50 

800 

I  00 


975  00 


04 
4  81 


OONNBCncUT  BRANCH. 

Intareat  «b  Tempofair  Ijoaaa 
Awon,  ft.  the  estate  of  Joel  Wheeler,  deeeaaeJ 
EoMl  Hartfordy  bal.  of  T.  Scho.  by  W.  Merrov 
JCddletown,  dpoaiioo  from  C.  Weuaore,  bj  8. 

Soathmard 
Oooatioo  fr.  Rev.  J.  Noyei,  by  do. 
MUtan,  fr.  the  Pem.  E.  Bo.  by  Hawler  Obnated 
Nam  CbfUAH,  from  the  rx'ia  of  T.  Fitcb,  bal- 
ance onqpuj,  fay  Clark  Biuell 


11  00 

60  00 

11  00 

12  00 

tl,l»i  SO 


13  00 

990  00 

11  50 

800 
1  00 

87  SO 

SO  87 


iVorA 
Tr.  th 
pUl 


#574  97 
QoAinf. 

I,  fr.  the  Female  Pr.isrment  Society,  by  C.  Boot, 
bedquilts,  3  coinluruhki,  3  pr.  ■heieti,  3  pr. 
i,  4  pr.  HockingB,  and  19  ahiita. 


PRESBTTERIAN  EDUCATION  SOCIETY. 


ioo 


«oe 


•1  47 
160  00 

800 


8  00 
5  00 


Ark  Port,  Fern.  E.  8.  by  Mn.  8.  Uarlburt,  Tr. 
CarluU,  Pe.  fr.  iadlea  of  Rev.  Mr.  Oulfield'a 

Conf. 
CbxMteku,  fr.  Mr.  Abrahiun  Van  Dyck,  a  don. 
DuMriiU  VUlofe,  Ftm.  Ed.  Boc.  by  Mn.  E. 

Harlburt,  Tr. 
Da  Kmib,  ft.  Rev.  Thoa.  Keanon,  for  the  T^oan; 

man  at  Oxford  college,  Ohio,  who  Uvea  on 

12  1-«eU.  nerweek 
B^rperajkld.  ft.  Mr.  Penflekl.  by  Dr.  Porter 
JVev  York,  fr.  Dr.  Levis,  bv  Mr.  Z.  Levia 
Bridt  Churek  Scho.  by  F.  Hove,  Tr.  viz. 
J.  D.  Holbrook  37  SO 

E.  A.  Ruasell  97  90 

Ladiea'  AaMclatkn  84  87 

Fracmeol  Society  43  00 

Of  P.  Hove,  Tieasmer,  vli. 
Collected  of  JIfo.  H.  ft  M.  Murray,  4th 

year  75  00 

Collected  of  Lockwood  D'Porett  50 

Bowery  CkurA  Bcho.  received  of  John 

WlleeiwTifh^  Eaq.  87  80 

Of  aundry  persons,  bv  D.  McArthor  66  00^102 
Onlral  Prtth.  Ch.  8cho  lec.  tul.  or9d  year  875 
Collection  at  anniversanr  meetinj^  151 

fhvettg  Scho.  zec'd  of  Miss  8h.iUiick  18 

Lat^  Sl  Church  Sch.  fr.  Joo.  Rankin, 

8d  year,  by  C.  Baker  75  00 

Fr.  Chaa.  Starr,  3d  yeir,  by  do.  75  09—150  09-1146  9S 

SOulh 


87 


60 
00 
50 

75 


baa.  Starr,  3d  yeir,  tiv  do 
Hampton,  L.  1.  rec  d  fr 


from  the  choRh, 
which,  with  a  previous  pav't  last  year  of 
94  76,  is  to  conal.  Rev.  Dan'^l  Been  i^^.  M. 
JBd.  Soe.  rec.  fr.  the  Tr.  J. 


rec.  fr.  the  Tr.  J .  8.  Se>raoar 
do.  do.  do. 

do.  do.  do. 

Rec  of  Rev.  Wm.  R.  Weeks,  coll .  it  Paris  Hill 
Wilmington,  Del.  rec.  fr.  Rev.  E.  W.  Gilbert, 

the  ciA  of  Mr.  B. 
Rec.  of  do.  the  nft  of  Mr.  J.  B. 
Befimded  by  a  Senefieiaiy,  (he  appnpriaAon  of 
Jan'y,  1831 


900 
900 

sso 

87 

8 

10 


96  50 
00 
00 
00 
00—797  00 

00 
00—15  00 

19  00 

#3,179  59 


WESTERN  AGENCY. 
Balpre  Cong.  In  pan  to  const.  Rev.  E   Kinn- 

bmyaLuM.  ofA.  E.  8. 
BromutUU,  Ind.  by  C.  Spinninf 
Bloominfburg,  fr.  bidlvlJuala 
anannah,  fr.  Rev.  Joseph  Gallagher 
Coper  Hopple,  37  50 ;  A.  Knox,  5  50 
Jaa.  Forruson,  100  00 :  F.  W.  Athean,  19  60 
Rev.  Onwa  Eastman,  Temp.  Scho. 
D.  Amos,  do. 

OrdemUt,  fr.  James  Torbert,  1-2  Scho. 
OnuwiUe,  fr.  ladies,  to  const.  Rev.  Jacob  Utlie 

a  L.  M.  of  A.  E.  B. 
Pr.  other  sufcncrfiiera 
Pr.  Rev.  A.  Little 

Fi.  Gerard  P.  Banoroa,  Temp.  Scho. 
OnrgMMm,  fr.  Rev.  Mr.  HMey 
JManofs  fr.  Mr.  Smith 


500 
32  50 
36  SO 
12  60 
48  00 
112  60 
50  00 

SS  09-343  00 
36  00 

40  00 
17  00 
30  00 

75  09-159  00 

19  00 

660 


Qr/bnf,  fr.  C.  Spianbip 
PUrah  con^reg-Mion,  bv  J.  Law 
Paddy' t  Run,  tt.  individuaJa 
Hrdding,  fr.  Rev.  Mr.  Graves 
Htd  Oak,  fr.  Mr.  Merrdl 
Jtiplfy,  fr.  uidiTiduals 
Hocky  inning,  fr.  Dr.  Bari^eas 
iitn-ingfCrld,  fr.  J  no.  Ambler 
Troy,  fr.  Mr.  8kioner 

"A.  Til  ford 
XanatmUa,  fr.  individuAls 
Agency  of  Rev.  A.  R.  Clark,  lec'd  fr.  tine 

bytrry  of  Atliros 
Do.  of  Mx.  Clark  m  Kentucky 


99  60 


167 


990 

460 
969 
15  69 
19  00 
28  00 
10  00 

56 

77  69 


19 


•1*469  69 


WESTERN  RESERYE  BRANCH. 
Aurora,  fr.  Younr  Led.  Ed  Soc  by  Mks  L. 

M.  Wrirht 
Cfaridon  fr.Frm.  Ed.  Soc.  hy  Horace  Tavlor 
Hon/ord,  fr.  Fein.  E.  S.  ^y  Krv.  Mr.  Ishiun 
HurUMturg,  fr.  rcniVntenj  6  60:  ladies,  7  39: 

by  Her.  A.  R.  CWk 
Kxnaman,  fr.  Fern.  VA.  Soc. 
Madison,  fr.  ¥A.  S«i«(r.  tr  C.  CuouincHun 
Warrtn,  fr.  Fcirt.  E.I.  S.  by  Kev.  I.  Sewaid 

"  Peter  Allinp,  bv  do. 

Vt.  Rev.  Joaeph  Bvlircr,  Nr  Dr.  Wm.  BndaOn 
A  friend,  0  02  ;  trienil,  0  78 
Fr.  Herman  Kiapbuiy,  by  Rev.  A.  R.  Clark 

Clothiof  received,  value  about  #15  00. 


897 
668 

969 

13  96 
200 
400 
16  90 

5  09-41  00 

13  00 

1  40 

15  00 


#89  91 


Clothing  T%e4,  at  the  Room»  of  the  PamU  &ci6Cy, 
dmring  tks  qumrter  ending  Mmrck  3L 

Borton,  fr.  Mn.  Christiana  Baker,  4  sheets  and  9  or.  s«cla. 
Braintree,  fr.  Frm.  Aiix.  EJ.  Soc.  4  coifin  nnd  4  nnncl  ahbts, 

3  slieeu,  and  2  pn.  sucka,  valued  at  %S  54. 
Belchrrbtttn,  fr.  Mn.  M^ria  Col.uan,  9  pn.  srcks,by  Rev.  Wm. 

Co^well,  and  delireied  by  hlia  to  studeats  in    '     ~ 

Coliprc. 
Berlin,  fr.  Fern.  Ed.  So.  by  Mtaa  Mary  Faj,  Tr.  1  pr.  dim^ 

yam,  and  4  prs.  socks. 
fltxioilltam,  S.  H.  fr.  Fem.  Ed.  Soe.  by  Mia.  Mary  Sabin,  16 

yd3.  fl.inael,  tui  1  18  j  Jn.  fullc-!  t>Uck  cloth,  valued  at  #29  09. 
\ortAamplon,  fr.  Kdies,  4  pn.  ynfAlen  sixka. 
.V«w(on,  hUst  PiLrish,  Frieodly  Society,  38  nhiiti  and  3  eoOati, 

vnlufd  at  #29  00. 
Do.  West  Pariah,  Fem.  Ben.  Society,  6  ■birla,  9  envata,  and  1 

pr.  socks. 
Nam  Iptwich,  N.  H.  fr.  Fem.  Readinr  Char.  Society,  by  Man 

Lydia  SAlfonl,  Tr.  1  comforter,  li  bedmiiha,  22  pva.  80cks,5 

pn.  pillow  fsaea,  8  tovela,  4  ahiita,  and  5  eolhus,  valued  at 

#47  06. 
Tbvfiarnd,  Fem.  Char.  Sec.  9  bedquiha,  1  eomftrtafale,  8  abeett, 

12  pillow  caaea,  and  8  prs.  socks,  valued  at  #23  18. 
Fr.  Mta»  Rebecca  Wheeler,  1  bedquih,  valued  at  #7  00 
Tkwkabury,  fr.  ladies,  by  Rev.  J.  Starkweather  9  shin 

pr.  socks. 
WaWuim,  Juvenile  Soc.  8  shirta,  7  collan,  10  eravela,  ead  9 

pn.  aocks,  valued  at  #15  33. 
IFkoXr/y,  1  tnx  containing  the  following'  artlelea,  vii  >-S^  ydi. 

flannel,  4  sheeu.  1  blanket,  0  bedqoilta,  9  eemforien,  4  pff* 

low  cases,  8  shula,  3  collan,  1  vest,  9  pn.  aocfa,  and  9 

towela. 


ahiita  and  1 


Clothing  rWd  at  the  Roema  of  the  Parent  Soeietf, 
imring  the  quarter  ending  June  30L 

Athby,  fr.  Mn.  Bally  L.  Maaninf ,  9  ttatth  eod  9  pn.  aocls, 

vAloed  at  #  9  60 

Boiton,  fr.  Mn.  Christiana  Soaker,  9  ahiita,  9  envaU,  and  6 

pn.  socks. 
Exfter,  S.  H.  fr.  Mn.  Elinbrth  GUmaa,  9  m.  eocka. 
Franklin,  from  Miaa  Uairiet  Ware,  2  ahuta  and  1  pair  aoeks, 

rallied  at  9  CO 

aioucrtter,  fr.  Fem.  Ben.  Society,  by  Miaa  L.  Dane,  Sec '17,  8 

pn.  nocks. 
Ora/lon,  fr.  Yo.  Lad.  Sewing  Cirde,  4  ahiita  and  9  pn.  aeefa. 
f/oliiabyn,  I  hat,  1  pr.  aocks. 
Rowley,  5  shirts,  3  pn.  socks. 
yVis^^ry,  fr.  Fein.  Readinr  Circle,  8  ahiita. 
H'orrester,  fr.  the  F^m.  Ed.  Boc.  of  the  1st  cdimh.  7  iteela,  6 

pillow-cases,  8  shirts,  5  pn.  socks,  and  1  bedqniU. 
Fr.  Miss  Lucy  Glover,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Codman,  1  pr.  aocta,  veined 
at  60  eta.    Norfolk  Aux.  Ed.  Soc 


SUMMARY. 


Parent  Sorietv 
Maine  Braneti 
N.  Hainpshiie  do. 
North  Western  do. 
Connecticut  do. 
Pmb.  Ed.  Society 
Western  Reserve  Br. 
Western  Agency 


iVvsetil  oac. 

•6,650  80 

900  83 

1,467  13 

1,192  59 

674  37 

9,179  60 

89  24 

1,400  93 


78  79 


Wka»i 
6,7«iix 
906  88 

1.417  B 

l,l«l» 
874  87 

9,171  88 
88  91 

U 
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JEREMIAH  EVARTS,  ESQ. 

Mr.  Evarts  was  born  of  respecta* 
ble  parents,  in  the  town  of  Sender- 
land,  Vermont,  on  the  3d  of  February, 
1781.  At  the  age  of  ten  years,  he 
removed  with  his  father  to  the  town  of 
Georgia,  in  the  same  State.  In  this 
place  he  acquired  the  usual  English 
education,  and  commenced  prepara- 
tion for  college.  In  January,  1796, 
he  repaired  to  East  Guilford,  in 
New  Haven  county,  Connecticut, 
and  pursued  his  studies  under  the 
direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Elliot,  the 
minister  of  the  place.  In  October  of 
the  same -year,  and  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  his  age,  he  entered  Yale  Col- 
lege. Here  he  had  the  high  privil^e 
of  listening  to  the  instructions  of  Pre- 
sident Dwight,  both  as  a  preacher, 
and  as  the  director  of  the  studies  of 
the  senior  class.  Mr.  Evarts  has  left 
some  brief  journals  of  this  period  of 
his  life,  notes  of  the  lectures  which 
he  heard,  and  records  of  facts  which 
came  to  his  knowledge.  The  class 
with  which  he  was  connected,  con- 
sisted of  nearly  sixty  members  at  the 
time  of  graduation,  and  contained  an 
unusual  amount  of  talent.  It  has  for- 
nished,  perhaps,  as  great  a  number 
of  useful  and  distinguished  men,  as 
any  class  which  has  received  the 
honors  of  the  institution.  Mr.  Evarts, 
as  we  learn  from  one  of  his  class- 
mates, was  much  beloved  and  re- 
spected by  his  fellow  students.  He 
applied  himself  to  his  rarious  studies 
with  great  diligence ;   he  then  gave 
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much  promise  of  his  future  eminence 
as  a  writer,  by  the  facility  and  cor- 
rectness with  which  he  communi- 
cated his  thoughts.  There  were 
men  in  his  class  who  pushed  their 
researches  farther  than  Mr.  Evarts 
did,  into  some  of  the  branches  of 
literature  and  science^  As  a  general 
scholar,  however,  he  had  no  superiors. 
In  his  senior  year,  during  the  win- 
ter of  1801-2,  Yale  College  was  visits 
fed  with  an  interesting  revival  of  reli- 
gion. Among  the  fruits  of  it  was 
Mr.  Evarts.  His  feelings,  though 
generally  calm  and  equable,  were, 
sometimes,  characterized  by  great 
warmth  and  tenderness.  In  the 
April  following,  he  made  a  public 
profession  of  religion,  and  joined  the 
church  in  the  college.  At  the  time 
his  class  graduated,  in  1803,  he  united 
with  those  of  his  classmates,  who 
were  professors  of  religion,  in  a  mu* 
tual  covtncEntj  a  copy  of  which  has 
been  found  among  bis  private  papers^ 
to  pray  for  each  other,  to  learn  one 
another's  circumstances,  and  to  cor- 
respond with  and  counsel  one  another 
in  subsequent  life.  It  was  a  singular 
felicity  for  Evarts,  and  his  young 
friends,  to  enjoy  the  instructions  of 
such  a  man  as  President  Dwight — 
one,  ''  who  did  hi&  duty  with  his 
whole  mind  and  heart,  who  thought 
nothing  adequately  done,  till  all  was 
done  which  the  case  admitted  of." 
^*  Into  his  recitations  and  discussions 
he  also  threw  a  vast  fund  of  practical 
instruction,  on  almost  every  subject 
of  life,  manners,  and  humaB  Imsi- 
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ness; 


for  few  men  ever  observed 
more  carefully  and  extensively."  In 
the  various  subjects,  which  came  be- 
fore the  senior  class,  it  was  usual  for 
the  President  to  assume  a  considera- 
ble range  of  statement  and  argument, 
80  that  the  driest  parts  of  logic  and 
metaphysics  were  rendered  exceed- 
ingly interesting  and  instructive.  To 
the  counsels  and  labors  of  this  ex- 
cellent man,  the  successive  classes 
of  students  were  greatly  indebted. 
While  attending  upon  his  instruc- 
tions, Mr.  Evarts  was  in  the  habit  of 
taking  notes,  or  short  memoranda — 
a  habit  which  he  continued  through 
life.  His  appointment  at  the  com- 
mencement,  in  which   he  received 


in  his  professioo.  He  was  attorney  for 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  in  1789, 
was  appointed  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Under  him  Mr.  Evarts  ac- 
quired a  familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  principles  of  law,  and  political 
economy.  Early  in  the  summer  of 
1806,  he  took  the  oath  of  admission 
to  the  bar,  and  opened  an  office  for 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  New 
Haven.  His  business  in  the  profes- 
sion which  he  had  chosen  was  very 
limited,  and  his  income  from  that 
source,  did  not  much  exceed  the 
mere  expenses  of  his  office,  the  charge 
of  his  family  being  defrayed  princi- 
pally, by  keeping  boarders.  This 
fact  is,  doubtless,  to  be  ascribed,  not 


the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  was  I  to  the  want  of  energy  and  skill  in 


an  oration.  His  subject  was  the 
"Execution  of  Laws."  "At  the 
close  of  it,"  says  one  who  was  present, 
"  when,  in  a  strain  of  commanding 
ekyquence,  he  introduced  Lord  Mans- 
field as  rebuking  the  British  commu- 
nity, it  seemed  as  though  every  heart 
anticipated  in  the  youthful  speaker, 
some  future  champion  of  liberty  and 
law,  that  should  be  the  pride  of  his 
country."  This  performance  subse- 
quently appeared  in  a  series  of  num- 
bers from  a  weekly  paper  printed  in 
Wiscasset,  Maine,  and  was  publicly 
attributed  by  the  editor^  to  the  pen  of 
President  Dwight 

After  leaving  college,  he  engaged 
in  no  settled  employment  till  April, 
1803,  when  he  took  charge  of  an 
academy,  in  the  town  of  Peacham, 
in  Vermont.  In  this  employment,  he 
remained  nearly  a  year.  Soon  after 
the  close  of  his  connection  with  this 
academy,  he  returned  to  New  Haven, 
and  entered  himself  as  a  student  at 
law,  in  the  office  of  the  late  Judge 
Chauncey.  In  this  office,  Mr.  Evarts 
enjoyed  eminent  facilities  for  obtain- 
ing a  knowledge  of  his  profession. 
Mr.  Chaxincey  was  a  striking  instance 
of  a  self-taught  man,  rising,  by  native 
energy  and  unwearied  application,  to 
a  post  of  great  usefulness.  Without 
the  advantages  of  a  public  education, 
be  reached  a  commanding  eminence 


his  business,  but  to  the  well  known 
circumstance,  that  in  this  profession 
especially,  years  of  industry  and  ap- 
plication to  study,  must  be  expended, 
before  the  general  confidence  of  the 
community  can  be  acquired. 

In  May,  1810,  Mr.  Evarts  removed 
to  Charlestown,  near  Boston,  for  the 
purpose  of  pursuing  the  duties  of  his 
profession,  and  also  to  take  charge  of 
a  literary  and  religious  monthly  publi- 
cation— the  Panoplist.      This  work 
was  commenced  in  June,  1805,  and 
was  discontinued  in   1820.      With 
what  ability  Mr.  Evarts  discharged 
the   duties  of  editor,  thousands  in 
the  Christian  community  well  know. 
While  the  literary  character  of  the 
work  is,  in  general,  very  respectable, 
there  are  occasional  articles  of  great 
ability.     Mr.  Evarts,  it  is  well  known, 
was  the  author  of  a  large  part  of  the 
original  matter  inserted  in  its  pages, 
from  1810,  to  1820.     His  published 
pieces  in  June,  1814,  amounted  to  twa 
hundred  and  twenty-nine.     Most  of 
these  were  inserted  in  the  Panoplist. 
As  a  vindicator  of  the  great  doctrines 
of  the  gospel,  as  a  repository  of  inter- 
esting biography,  as  a  record  of  the 
first  thoughts  and  earliest  aspirations 
of  those,  who  laid  the  foundations  of 
our  benevolent  societies,  as  an  index 
of  the  literary  character  of  the  religious 
community  in  this  country,  and  in  its 
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last  years,  as  the  organ  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  of  Missions,  the  files  of 
the  Panoplist  will  be  of  great  value 
to  future  generations. 

In  June,  1810,  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions,  was  formed  at  Bradford, 
Massachusetts,  for  the  purpose  of 
devising  and  prosecuting  measures 
for  the  extension  of  the  gospel 
in  heathen  lands.  In  1812,  at 
the  third  annual  meeting  of  the 
Board,  Mr.  Evarts  was  elected 
Treasurer,  and  in  1813,  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Board, 
and  of  the  Prudential  Committee. 
Besides  these  duties,  Mr.  Evarts  was 
intimately  associated  with  Dr.  Wor- 
cester, the  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, in  conducting  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  Board,  in  maturing  the 
plans  for  the  complete  organization 
of  the  Christian  community  into 
auxiliary  associations,  and  in  all  the 
concerns  of  the  missions. 

In  18*21,  Dr.  Worcester  died,  and 
Mr.  Evarts  was,  with  great  unanimity, 
chosen  to  succeed  him  as  Correspond- 
ing Secretary.  His  field  of  labor 
was  now  much  enlarged.  It  was 
such  a  sphere  as  would  call  forth  his 
great  powers.  In  1 81 1 ,  it  was  thought 
that  the  American  churches  had 
not  zeal  and  ability  enough  to  sustain 
a  single  mission  to  the  heathen,  and 
one  of  the  missionaries  actually  re- 
ceived a  few  hundred  dollars  in 
England.  In  1810-11,  the  income 
of  the  Board  was  ^hout  Jfourteen  hunr 
dred  dollars  ;  in  1821-22,  when  Mr. 
Evarts  became  Secretary,  it  was  more 
^ban  sixty^one  thousand  dollars.  So 
remarkably  had  the  Lord  of  Missions 
emiled  oh  this  infant  enterprize. 
Since  that  time,  the  progress  of  this 
noble  institution  has  been  equally 
cheering.  In  1827-28,  the  income  of 
the  Board  exceeded  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  number  of  letters 
now  prepared,  annually,  at  the  Mis- 
sionary Rooms,  many  of  them  long, 
and  requiring  much  thought,  exceeds 
twenty-five  hundred.  For  several 
years,  Mr.  Evarts  had  little  to  do  with 


the  minute  details  of  business  and 
correspondence,  or  even  with  con- 
ducting the  periodical  publications  of 
the  Board.  I'he  last  ten  annual 
Reports  were  written  by  him,  and 
most  of  the  instructions  to  the 
missionaries.  In  1818,  and  again 
in  1822,  he  visited  the  Cherokee 
Indians.  He  visited  the  Cherokee 
and  Choctaw  Indians  in  1824, 
and  the  Cherokee,  Choctaw,  and 
Chickasaw  Indians,  again,  in  1826. 
He  also  spent  three  or  four  winters, 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  during  the 
sessions  of  congress,  where  his  prin- 
cipal object  was  to  exert  an  influence 
in  favor  of  the  civilization  and  edu- 
cation of  the  Indians,  and  especially 
to  protect  them  from  the  operation 
of  unjust  and  iniquitous  laws.  For 
two  or  three  years  past,  his  exertions 
in  favor  of  these  forlorn  and  desolate 
children  of  the  forest,  were  very 
great  and  arduous.  These  exertions, 
though  proceeding  from  the  most  ex- 
pansive philanthropy  in  the  bosom 
of  Mr.  Evarts,  were  in  direct  con- 
nection with  the  great  object  of  his 
life — the  promotion  of  the  missionary 
cause.  The  Board  has  more  than 
thirty  stations  among  the  Indian 
tribes ;  all  of  them  will  be  in  some 
measure  affected,  and  several  of  them 
utterly  destroyed  by  the  proposed  re* 
moval  of  the  Indians. 

In  the  autumn  of  1829,  a  series  of 
papers,  over  the  signature  of  "  Wil- 
liam Penn/'  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington National  Intelligencer,  one  of 
the  most  important  political  papers 
published  in  the  United  States;  in 
which  Mr.  Evarts  very  ably  dis- 
cussed the  whole  subject  of  the  Indian 
rights.  Their  lawful  claims  to  the 
possession  of  the  territory  which  they 
occupy,  were  completely  vindicated^ 
These  papers  were  copied  into  at 
least  forty  other  newspapers,  and 
also  collected  and  published  in  a 
pamphlet  form.  They  were  proba* 
bly  read  by  more  than  half  a  million 
of  the  citizens  of  this  country.  The 
whole  subject  was  investigated  to  the 
foundation.     The  familiar  acquaints 
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ance  of  Mr.  Emrts  with  pditical  law, 
and  with  the  great  principles,  which 
oaght  to  regulate  the  intercourae  of 
nations,  gave  to  his  opiuions  a  weight 
of  authority,  and  an  extent  of  influ- 
ence, which  will  render  the  papers 
of  *  William  Penn'  an  important  part 
of  the  political  history  of  the  times. 
No  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to 
answer  them.  He  also  wrote  various 
articles  in  many  of  the  newspapers  of 
the  country,  particularly  just  before 
the  bill  for  the  removal  of  the  Indians 
was  agitated  on  the  floor  of  congress. 
AU  which  he  did  will  not  be  known 
till  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed 
stand  before  the  throne  of  final  judg* 
ment  His  feelings,  which  on  all 
other  subjects  seemed  to  be  calm, 
unruffled,  and  perfectly  under  the 
control  of  his  reason,  could  hardly 
be  repressed,  when  he  thought  of  the 
indignities  which  were  heaped  on  the 
hapless  Indians.  The  writer  of  these 
remarks  well  recollects  seeing  his 
feeble  frame  agitated  almost  beyond 
endurance,  when  conversing  on  this 
subject,  at  the  Missionary  Rooms, 
but  a  few  months  before  his  death. 
Btill  he  knew  that  the  Judge  of  the 
nations  will  bring  good  out  of  this 
enormous  and  higlihhanded  oppres- 
sion. When  the  vote  was  passed, 
which  stigmatizes  this  Republic  as 
guilty  of  perjury  towards  its  depend- 
9nt8,  Mr.  Evarts,  who  was  in  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
remarked  to  a  member  of  congress 
who  sat  near  him,  "  My  comfort  is, 
that  God  governs  the  world ;  and  my 
hope  is,  that  when  the  people  of  the 
United  States  come  to  understand 
the  subject,  there  will  a  redeeming 
spirit  arise ;  for  I  will  not  believe  that 
the  nation  is  yet  lost  to  truth  and 
honor."  In  other  concerns  affecting 
the  welfare  of  this  nation,  Mr.  Evarts 
took  a  deep  interest. 

In  the  measures  adopted  to  prevent 
the  transportation  of  the  public  maii 
on  the  Sabbath,  he  was  earnest  and 
eflScient.  He  wrote  circulars  and 
petitions,  and  presented  them  for  sig- 
natures,  attended  meetings  of  tbd 


friends  of  this  object,  conversed  ex- 
tensively with  members  of  congress, 
and  compiled  and  published  a  pam* 
phlet,  consisting  of  extracts  from  me* 
morials  to  congress  from  different 
parts  of  the  country,  together  with 
an  introduction  and  conclusion,  writ- 
ten by  himsel£  This  was  attended 
with  much  labor  and  pecuniary  sacri- 
fice. Probably  no  man  in  this  coun- 
try felt  more  deeply  the  importance 
of  the  sanctification  of  God's  hxAy 
day. 

In  the  efibrts  which  have  been 
made  to  train  men  for  the  Christian 
ministry,  Mr.  Evarts  was  always 
ready  to  give  his  valuable  connsels 
and  influence.  He  appeared  paUicly 
as  the  advocate  of  this  cause  on  more 
than  one  occasion.  At  the  anni- 
versary of  the  American  Educatioo 
Society,  in  18^,  he  argued  its 
claims  at  length,  and  with  his  usual 
sound  and  discriminating  sense. 

The  health  of  Mr.  Evarts  had  been 
declining,  for  more  than  a  year  be- 
fore his  decease.  Daring  the  winter 
of  1829-^0,  though  feeble,  and  evi- 
dently needing  the  benefit  of  relaxa- 
tion and  a  warm  climate,  he  con- 
tinued his  labors  at  the  Missionary 
Rooms  till  about  the  first  of  April, 
when  he  repaired  to  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. The  debates  on  the  Indian 
bill,  and  subjects  connected  vrith  that 
great  question,  contributed  to  exhaust 
his  already  feeble  frame.  Afler  his 
return  to  Boston,  he  was  laboriously 
employed  in  preparing  the  annu^ 
report,  (a  paper  which,  for  power  of 
expression,  and  comprehensiveness  of 
view,  was  never  surpassed  by  any 
similar  document  in  this  or  any  other 
country,*)  publishing  the  speeches 
on  the  Indian  bill,  writing  on  the 
Indian  question,  and  attending  to 
the  common  business  at  the  Mission- 
ary Rooms.  After  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Board,  in  October,  these, 
or  similar  labors  continued;  and  in 
addition,  he  spent  a  fortnight  at  New 
Bedford,  superintending  the  embark- 

*  See  Uie  artiola  in  the  Ifovember  nqmber  pf  tho 
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ation  of  seTeral  missionaries  for  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  Here  he  Was  ex- 
posed to  cold  and  storms,  and  exerted 
himself  in  writing,  and  in  addressing 
public  assemblies  in  the  vicinity,  on 
the  subject  of  missions.  He  returned 
from  New  Bedford,  Dec.  29th,  much 
debilitated,  and  could  labor  only  at 
intervals  afterwards.  He,  however, 
wrote  the  memorial  of  the  Board  to 
congress,  in  behalf  of  the  Indians, 
while  he  was  so  weak,  as  every  hour 
or  two  to  be  obliged  to  lie  down  and 
rest  He  wrote,  also,  a  number  of 
important  letters^  His  last  letter,  as 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
was  written  to  the  missionaries  in  the 
Cherokee  nation.  His  anxiety  and 
labors  on  the  Indian  question,  the 
distress  which  he  felt  in  view  of  the 
violation  of  the  good  faith  of  the  na- 
tion, and  of  the  rights  of  the  Indians, 
his  apprehension  of  the  judgments  of 
heaven,  which  would  visit  this  coun- 
try for  their  treachery,  kept  his  mind 
in  a  state  of  exhausting  excitement 
for  the  last  year  and  a  half  of  his 
Ufe. 

As  his  strength  declined,  and  he 
became  entirely  unable  to  attend  to 
business,  he  seemed  to  possess  a 
mind  remarkably  detached  from 
earth,  and  to  enjoy  peculiar  fellow- 
ship with  God.  He  spent  much 
time  in  reading  Baxter's  Saint's 
Rest,  and  in  contemplating,  by  faith, 
those  new  heavens  and  new  earth, 
wherein  dwelleth  righteousness.  He 
had  himself  made  arrangements  for  a 
journey  by  land,  with  some  hope  of 
recovering  his  health,  at  least  for  a 
season,  and,  with  this  view,  attended 
minutely  to  his  secular  affairs.  His 
own  plan  was  to  proceed  to  Washing- 
ton, and  to  endeavor  to  exert  his  in- 
fluence in  favor  of  the  Indians,  till  the 
close  of  the  session  of  congress,  and 
then  go  on  an  agency  for  the  Board 
of  Missions,  in  the  middle,  or  south- 
ern States.  This  expectation  he 
continued  to  cherish,  till  advised  by 
his  physician  that  a  voyage  to  a 
warmer  climate  was  the  only  proba- 
bte  nieaoB  of  restoring  his  health. 
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In  this  arrangement  he  acquiesced ; 
and  in  an  interview  with  bis  asso- 
ciates in  office,  with  great  tenderness 
and  affection,  told  them  to  proceed 
in  their  work,  without  reference  to 
him.  This,  to  his  own  feelings,  was, 
probably,  the  most  trying  moment  of 
his  life.  He  took  passage  in  the  ship 
Fama,  for  the  island  of  Cuba,  on  the 
15th  of  February,  1831.  When  in 
sight  of  Abaco,  one  of  the  Baha- 
ma islands,  he  wrote  the  following 

*^  Daily,  and  many  times  a  day,  I 
have  been  disposed,  I  trust,  to  ac* 
knowledge  the  goodness  of  God,  and 
to  consecrate  myself  anew  to  his  ser* 
vice.  I  had  thought  of  making  a 
written  and  formal  consecration  of 
myself  to  the  Lord,  this  forenoon; 
but  my  mind  is  so  weighed  down  by 
my  feeble  body,  that  I  can  write 
nothing  except  of  the  simplest  kind, 
and  cannot  adequately  dwell  upon 
the  amazing  theme  of  being  a  sa- 
vant of  God,  and  of  having  Him  for 
my  portion  forever." 

At  half  past  3,  P.  M.  be  wrote 
thus : — ".We  have  turned  the  south- 
west end  of  Abaco ;  I  have  looked  at 
this  work  of  God,  which  it  is  not 
likely  I  shall  see  again;  and  have 
turned  my  thoughts  many  times  to 
the  great  and  blessed  Creator  of  all. 

**  Here,  in  this  sea,  I  consecrate 
myself  to  God  as  my  chief  good ; — ^to 
Him  as  my  heavenly  Father,  infi- 
nitely kind  and  tender  of  his  chil- 
dren ; — to  Him  as  my  kind  and  mer* 
ciful  Redeemer,  by  whose  blood  and 
merits  abne  I  do  hope  for  salvation  ; — 
to  Him  as  the  beneficent  renewer  and 
sanctifier  of  the  saved .  I  implore  tho 
forgiveness  of  my  numerous  and  ag- 
gravated transgressions;  and  I  ask 
that  my  remaining  strength  and  time 
may  be  employed  for  the  glory  of  God 
my  portion,  and  for  the  good  of  his 
creatures. 

''  Whether  I  make  my  grave  cm  the 
land,  or  in  the  ocean,  I  submit  cheer«> 
fully  to  Him.  It  will  be  as  He  pleases ; 
and  so  it  should  be.  I  pray  that  the 
ciicumstaiices  of  my  death,  be  it 
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sooner  or  later,  may  be  favorable  to 
religion;  that  I  may  not  deceive 
myself  in  the  great  concerns  of  my 
soul ;  that  I  may  depart  in  p>eace,  and 
be  received,  through  infinite  mercy, 
to  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  my 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
Amen." 

Mr.  Evarts  reached  Havana,  after 
a  favorable  voyage,  on  the  2d  of 
March.  But  his  health  had  not  re- 
ceived much  benefit  After  spend- 
ing some  time  at  Havana,  and  Ma- 
tanzas,  and  in  the  interior  of  the 
island,  enjoying  every  advantage  of 
climate,  exercise,  and  kind  attention 
of  friends,  he  took  passage  for  Sa- 
vannah, Georgia,  and  arrived  there 
on  the  24th  of  April,  much  exhausted 
by  the  voyage.  In  a  few  days  his 
symptoms  became  alarming,  and  he 
proceeded  to  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina. There  were  now  evident  indi- 
cation of  his  being  in  the  last  stages 
of  a  consumption. 

He  was  cordially  welcomed  at  the 
house  of  the  Rev.  Or.  Palmer.  He 
appeared  very  much  exhausted,  and 
retired  immediately  to  rest.  On 
Friday,  as  his  strength  continued  to 
diminish,  several  ministers,  at  his  re- 
quest, met  in  his  chamber,  when, 
though  very  weak,  he  remarked,  that 
he  knew  his  case  to  be  exceedingly 
critical,  that  he  found  it  pleasant  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  God,  who  would 
do  all  things  well,  that  he  had  no 
painful  solicitude  as  to  the  result  of 
his  sickness,  but  thought  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  use  every  means  for  his  re- 
covery. He  then  requested  an  in- 
terest in  their  special  .and  united 
prayers;  1st,  that  if  consistent  with 
God's  will,  he  might  recover;  2d, 
that  he  might  have  a  sweet  sense  of 
pardoned  sin,  and  an  unshaken  con- 
fidence in  the  Saviour;  3d,  that  if 
God  should  spare  his  life,  he  might 
be  wholly  and  entirely  the  Lord's ; 
4th,  that,  if  it  should  please  God  to 
remove  him,  by  this  sickness,  he 
might  be  able  to  glorify  him,  on  a 
bed  of  languishing  and  pain,  and 
that  bis  precious  cause  might  be  pro- 


moted by  his  death.  Saturday  even- 
ing. May  7th,  he  remarked,  "To- 
morrow  is  the  rest  of  the  holy  Sab- 
bath. I  may  be  in  eternity  before 
it  arrives.  My  mind  is  so  weak,  I 
cannot  pursue  a  train  of  thought ;  but 
I  bless  God  it  is  tranquil.  Not  my 
will,  but  thine,  O  God,  be  done." 

About  9  o'clock,  he  said,  "Oh,, 
dear  Saviour,  if  this  is  the  last  night 
I  have  to  pray  on  earth,  let  my  un- 
worthy prayer  be  exchanged  for  praise 
in  thy  kingdom  above.  Amen."  On 
Sabbath  morning,  his  appearance 
was  greatly  changed,  and  he  seemed 
to  be  gradually  sinking  in  the  arms 
of  death.  To  a  youthful  professor  of 
religion,  who  was  in  attendance,  he 
said,  "You  have  professed  religion 
while  young ;  so  did  I ;  I  rejoice  in 
it.  All  1  have  to  say  to  you  is,  en- 
deavor to  aim  at  great  attainments. 
The  present  age  demands  great 
things  of  Christians.  Be  not  satis- 
fied with  being  half  a  Christian.  Be 
entirely  consecrated  to  his  service." 
To  several  other  young  Christians 
he  remarked,  "  1  feel  a  great  interest 
in  young  Christians.  1  want  to  ex- 
hort you  to  help  each  other.  Live 
near  to  God.  Be  bold  in  his  service. 
It  is  the  only  thing  worth  being  bold 
in.  Do  not  be  afraid.  The  L^rd  be 
with  you."  In  the  evening,  he  spent 
some  time  in  silent  meditation. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Leland  came  in, 
with  whom  Mr.  Evarts  conversed 
with  great  interest.  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks  he  observed,  "  I  have 
given  myself  all  away."  "  This  is 
the  land  of  Beulah,"  said  Dr,  Leland, 
"  is  it  not  ?"  "  1  think  it  would  be," 
he  replied,  "  if  I  had  strength  to  con-* 
template  it." 

The  next  morning,  Tuesday,  May 
10th,  his  symptoms  of  approaching 
dissolution  seemed  to  increase.  Rev, 
Dr.  Palmer  asked  him  if  he  felt  that 
he  was  near  home.  "  Yes,  yes," 
was  his  reply.  Afler  a  little  while 
he  said,  "  Attend  now  to  what  I  say, 
as  the  words  of  a  dying  man."  After 
affectionately  commending  the  mem^ 
bers  of  his  family  to  Ood  and  the 
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word  of  his  grace,  he  said,  *'  I  wish  iu 
these  dyiQg  words,  to  recognize  the 
great  Redeemer  as  the  Saviour  from 
sin  and  hell ;  able  and  willing  to  save 
all  that  come  unto  God  by  him.  To 
llim  I  commend  my  spirit*,  %s  to  an 
all-sufficient  Saviour.  He  is  the  great 
champion  and  conqueror  of  death  and 
hell.  And  I  recognize  the  great  Spirit 
of  God,  as  the  renovator  of  God's 
elect,  and  herein,  if  I  gather  strength, 
I  wish  to'recognize,  and  acknowledge 
the  church  of  God,  containing  all, 
who  have  truly  dedicated  themselves 
to  Him,  in  a  new  and  everlasting 
covenant.  And  here  permit  me,  a 
poor,  unworthy  worm  of  the  dust,  to 
give  thanks  to  many  of  the  children 
of  God,  from  whom  I  have  received 
confidence,  kindness  and  favor,  as  a 
disciple  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
And  one  more  duty ;  Brother  P.,  if 
in  any  respect,  I  have  offended  the 
children  of  God,  I  ask  their  forgive- 
ness. If  I  have  grieved  them  by 
impatience,  or,  in  any  other  way,  I 
ask  their  forgiveness." 

About  .two  hours  afler,  a  gentleman 
asked  him,  Have  you  anything  to  say 
to  the  missionaries — any  message  ? 
He  said,  "  O  yes,  O  yes ;  but  I  am 
afi'aid  I  shall  make  distinctions.  Do 
not  let  me  make  distinctions."  No, 
was  the  reply.  All  missionaries. 
Does  not  the  missionary  cause  appear 
more  precious  and  important  than 
ever  1  Afler  considerable  pause,  and 
with  much  expression  of  countenance, 
and  emphasis  of  manner,  he  said, 
"You  have  called  me  back  to  the 
world."  With  a  view  to  recal  his 
thoughts  to  heaven,  it  was  asked. 
Can  you  realize  the  following  words : 

**  The  world  recedes,  it  disappears, 
Heaven  opens  to  my  view." 

"  Not  strongly."  But  heavenly  things 
are  in  your  mind  ?  "  Yes,"  but 
added  he,  with  characteristic  energy, 
"  Look  here,  see  here ;  if  I  am  re- 
quired to  give  intelligible  answers,  I 
must  be  prepared ;  I  am  in  great 
pain." 
About  a  quarter  past  nine  o'clock. 


in  the  evening,  he  burst  forth,  with 
expressions  of  rapture,  which  cannot 
be  described — "  Praise  him,  praise 
him,  praise  him  in  a  way  which  you 
know  not  of."  It  was  said,  you 
will  soon  see  Jesus  as  he  is,  and 
you  will  then  know  how  to  praise 
him.  "  Wonderful,  wonderful,  won- 
derful, glory.  We  cannot  under- 
stand, we  cannot  comprehend — won- 
derful— glory — Jesus  reigns."  "  Call 
all  in;  call  all;  let  a  great  many 
come — I  wish  to  give  directions- 
wonderful — glory — Jesus  reigns." 

Before  the  members  of  the  family 
could  be  collected,  he  sank  exhausted, 
and  scarcely  spoke  again.  About 
a  quarter  before  11  o'clock  he  fell 
asleep. 

The  body  of  Mr.  Evarts,  at  his 
request,  was  examined  by  his  attend- 
ing physicians,  and  the  result  proved 
that  his  disease  was  a  chronic,  pul- 
monary consumption.  All  the  vis- 
cera, except  the  lungs,  were  perfectly 
sound.  The  lungs  were  almost 
completely  decayed. 

His  funeral  service  was  attended, 
the  following  aflemoon,  and  addresses 
were  delivered,  by  the  Rev.  Drs. 
Palmer,  and  McDowell. 

On  the  arrival  of  his  remains 
at  Boston,  a  funeral  discourse  was 
preached,  in  Park  Street  Church, 
(May  25th,)  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Beecher 
— from  the  passage,  Hebrews  iv.  11, 
**  and  by  it,  he  being  dead,  yet  speak- 
eth."  By  the  request  of  the  Auxiliary 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn,  an  address, 
commemorative  of  his  character, 
was  delivered  in  New  York,  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Spring.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Woods,  of  Andover,  a  member  of 
the  Prudential  Committee  of  the 
Board,  delivered  a  sermon  at  An- 
dover, by  appointment  of  the  Pruden- 
tial Committee,  on  the  31st  of  July. 
A  very  full  and  interesting  view  of 
his  life  and  character,  was  commen- 
ced in  the  Missionary  Herald  for 
October  of  the  present  year.  It  is 
expected  that  an  extended  Biography, 
with  a  selection  from  his  writing8> 
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will  be  prepared,  by  some  competent 
writer. 

In  attempting  to  gire  a  sketch  of 
the  character  of  Mr.  Evarts,  the 
writer  is  not  so  presumptuous  as 
to  imagine  that  he  can  do  any- 
thing like  justice  to  the  subject 
Our  most  able  and  practised  writers, 
might  well  shrink  from  the  task. 
To  give  the  intellectual  portrait  of 
Mr.  Evarts,  requires  patient  and  long 
continued  reflection.  It  is  not  the 
delineation  of  one  or  two  traits  of 
character,  which  were  so  prominent 
as  to  strike  every  ohsenrer.  It  is  not 
the  description  of  two  or  three  splen- 
did achievements,  where  the  raolti-' 
plication  of  striking  incidents,  or  of 
adventitious  circumstances  atones  for 
the  want  of  accurate  analysis  and 
discriminating  remark.  Mr.  Evarts 
was  a  plain  man.  There  was  nothing 
about  him  which  would  attract  the 
admiration  of  the  casual  beholder. 
His  character  was  not  moulded  or 
essentially  modified,  by  any  one  or 
two  incidents  in  his  life,  or  by  a  sin- 
gle prominent  event  in  the  providence 
of  God.  His  power  to  exert  an  in* 
fluence  was  the  result  of  severe  and 
long  continued  selPdiscipline.  His 
reputation  did  not  come  up  as  the 
gourd  of  the  night,  nor  pass  away 
hke  the  flower  of  the  morning.  We 
do  not  know  of  an  individual,  who 
has  lived  in  this  country,  or  who  is 
now  alive,  with  whom  Mr.  Evarts 
can  well  be  compared.  There  are 
men  of  great  intellectual  power,  who, 
by  strength  of  reasoning,  and  elo- 
quence of  diction,  can  control  a  great 
community.  There  were  many  in- 
dividuals, whom  our  revolutionary 
struggle  brought  out,  men  of  unconi-> 
mon  sagacity,  who  have  left  imper- 
ishable monuments  of  wisdom  and 
genius.  There  are  men,  now  living, 
to  whom  the  community  are  under 
great  obligations.  But  some  of  them 
have  .read  more  than  they  have  rea- 
soned ;  others  have  great  defects 
along  with  great  excellencies.  We 
admire  them  at  a  distance,  bat  shrink 


from  coming  into  contact  with  them. 
We  submit  our  judgment  and  tmder- 
standing  to  them,  but  we  caimoi 
yield  our  hearts. 

We  ought  to  be  gratefti]  to  the 
God  of  providence  and  of  grace,  that 
we  have  such  a  character  as  that  of 
Mr.  Evarts  lo  contemplate.  When 
we  are  kx>king  at  its  interesting  and 
lovely  features,  we  are  not  haunted 
with  the  thought  that  there  is  a  draw- 
back to  them  all, — ^that  while  we  are 
gazing  on  the  verdant  and  beautifiil 
slope  of  the  mountain,  we  must  recol- 
lect that  there  is  another  side,  bald, 
rugged,  and  scorched  with  lightning. 
The  characters  of  John  Newton,  and 
of  Thomas  Scott,  derive  very  much 
of  their  interest  from  comparison. 
In  their  early  days,  they  manifested 
some  of  the  worst  qualities  which  b^ 
long  to  our  nature.  When  we  con* 
template  the  excellence  of  their  sab- 
sequent  lives,  we  are  compelled  to 
stop  and  admire  the  riches  of  that 
sovereign  grace  which  rescued  them 
from  the  grasp  of  evil  habits,  and 
from  the  power  of  the  evil  ^irit. 
The  excellence  of  Mr.  Evarts's  char- 
acter is  indeed  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
grace  of  God ;  but  that  grace  diffused 
itself  so  gently,  and  mingled  itself  so 
imperceptibly  with  his  natural  traits 
of  character,  and  with  hb  own  vigor* 
ous  and  patient  efforts,  that  we  do 
not  lose  sight  of  the  man,  while  we 
see  the  finger  of  God.  It  is  Josiah, 
yielding, ''  while  he  is  yet  young,"  to 
the  sweet  infloences  fitxn  on  high, 
and  not  Saul  stricken  to  the  ground 
by  the  blazing  and  intolerable  bright- 
ness. It  is  not  the  impetuous  tor- 
rent; it  is  the  dew  descending  on 
the  mountains  of  Zion. 

One  of  the  practical  lessons  which 
we  derive  from  the  review  of  Mr. 
Evarts's  life,  is  ike  value  of  the  dis- 
eipUne  which  ctm  be  acquired  in  our 
public  instituti&n$. 

Some  students  seem  to  suppose 
that  acquisition  rather  than  discipline, 
that  learning,  and  not  mental  energy, 
is  the  object  of  a  college  life.  A 
great  amount  of  time  is  wasted,  a 
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great  amount  of  intellectaal  strength 
IS  wasted j  by  the  loose,  and  indis- 
criminate habits  of  reading,  in  which 
many  scholars  indulge.  A  book,  or 
a  pamphlet,  or  a  newspaper,  or  what- 
ever casually  meets  the  eye,  is  taken 
up  and  cursorily  read,  without  analy- 
sis, without  reflection.  In  this  way 
the  mind  is  essentially  injured,  and 
a  miserable  habit  is  formed  for  life. 
All  cursofy,  desultory  reading,  is  by 
no  means  to  be  interdicted.  It  is 
sometimes  beneficial,  as  an  inter- 
change to  weightier  cares,  or  as  a 
grateful  relaxation  to  the  exhausted 
intellect  But  there  is  a  limit  to  it. 
Power  to  think,  power  to  do  good, 
are  not  increased  in  this  loose,  in- 
definite way.*  A  disciplined  mind 
does  not  come  to  one  accidentally. 
Valuable  knowledge  cannot  be  ac- 
quired without  self-denying,  strong, 
systematic  effort  The  object  of 
spending  four  years  in  college  is  to 
attend  to  the  prescribed  course  of 
study — to  acquire  the  elements  of  the 
languages  and  sciences.  It  is  not  to 
go  over  a  great  extent  of  ground.  It 
is  to  do  a  limited  work  thoroughly. 
If  collegiate  institutions  were  entirely 
devoted  to  the  inculcation  of  the  theo- 
ry of  the  sciences,  without  one  prac- 
tical application,  they  would  be  wor- 
thy of  all  the  patronage,  which  they 
ever  received. 

Mr.  Evarts,  says  one  of  his  fellow 
students,  "  was  proverbially  the  sever- 
est scholar  in  college."  In  subse- 
'  quent  life  he  was  distinguished  for 
the  extent  of  his  attainments,  on 
a  great  variety  of  subjects.  But  in 
college  he  applied  his  mind  vigorous- 
ly, to  the  prescribed  coarse  of  studies, 
"  without  neglecting  any  from  dislike, 
or  a  too  common  opinion,  that  they 
would  be  of  little  use  to  him  in  the 
business  of  life.     He  conscientiously 

*  The  following  extract  from  the  journal  of  the 
I10I7  Henr^  Uartyn,  ihowt  boir  a  tender  consctonco 
resardt  this  point.  "  I  (band  a  want  of  the  proMnce 
ofGod  from  the  fear  of  havinff  acted  againit  the  laff- 
ffeatioo  of  conacienee,  In  indoigiM  myielf  with  roaa- 
ing  the  amoiinf  aeeoant  of  Dr.  Vaaderkemp,  initead 
orapplyiog  to  the  aeverer  dotiei  of  the  momiog.*' 
May  not  thia  be  one  eauie  of  the  lananiahing  piety 
of  aome  of  our  lellgioui  atudenta  ?  They  ipead  too 
mieh  time  io  Bcadiaf  Boomi. 
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attended  to  every  duty.  The  extent 
to  which  he  pushed  his  study  of  the 
classics,  or  the  sciences,  or  the  num- 
ber of  books  which  he  read  in  other 
departments,  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  very  great,  but  in  respect  to 
habits  of  laborious  and  successful  in- 
vestigation, an  extensive  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  the  branches  of  study, 
and  an  ability  to  bring  all  the  facul- 
ties of  his  mind,  and  all  his  acquisi- 
tions into  judicious  use,  when  occa- 
sion required  it,  he  probably  had  no 
superiors  in  his  class.  Mr.  Evarts, 
as  is  well  known,  placed  a  high  value 
on  the  study  of  the  languages.  He 
retained  a  knowledge  of  them,  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  during  life.  He 
was  accustomed,  in  conversation  on 
theological  topics,  to  quote  the  origi- 
nal of  the  New  Testament,  with  great 
facility  and  propriety."* 

From  Mr.  Evarts's  character  we  are 
taught  the  perfect  compatibility  of 
great  comprehensivemss  of  mind  in 
connection  vnth  minute  accuracy. 

We  meet  with  an  individual  who 
has  the  power  fo  define  a  single,  sepa- 
rate topic  with  logical  precision.  He 
can  pour  upon  it  the  light  of  the  most 
powerful  illustration.  He  has  unity, 
point,  perfect  discrimination.  He 
has  given  this  cast  to  his  mind  by 
severe  training,  by  close  and  con** 
fined  habits  of  thinking.  Another 
individual  appears  with  advantage  in 
the  exposition  of  a  great  subject ;  in 
the  array  of  an  immense  host,  where 
numbers  and  tolerable  order  will  out- 
weigh the  advantages  of  minute  dis^ 
cipline  and  perfect  arrangement.  Mr. 
Evarts  was  an  example  of  both  united. 
He  was  acute  and  comprehensive.  As 
the  Persian  king  knew  every  officer 
in  his  army,  by  name,  so  Mr«  Evarts 
knew  most  intimately  all  the  elements 
of  the  power,  which  was  given  to 
him. 

So  thoroughly  did  he,  comprehend 
the  great  subjects  of  political  law,. 
and  national  morality,  that  some  of 
his  friends  thought  it  might  become 
his  duty  to  relinquish  his  particular 

*  MlaaioDary  BeraldrOet.  1831,  p.  30a 
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connection  with  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  and  devote  himself  to  the 
conducting  of  a  paper,  which  should 
have  for  its  leading  object,  a  refor- 
mation in  the  maxims,  rules,  and 
administration  of  civil  government. 
In  the  essays  which  he  wrote  on  the 
Indian  question,  a  very  general  and 
comprehensive  exposition  is  given  of 
the  duties  and  rights  of  nations,  com- 
bined with  minute  specification,  and 
close  reasoning.  '  His  mind  was  not 
a  map  of  generalities,  nor  a  mathe- 
matical point.  He  never  exhausted 
himself  by  labors  at  unimportant  po- 
sitions, as  those  will  certainly  do,  who 
lack  the  power  of  generalization. 
In  the  capacity  of  his  mind,  as  well 
AS  in  the  sensibilities  of  his  heart, 
Mr.  Evarts  was  Non  sibi  sohim,  sed 
toto  mundo  natus. 

To  the  great  duties  connected  with 
the  salvation  of  mankind,  he  brought 
a  mature,  liberal,  comprehensive 
intellect.  He  was  accustomed  to 
stand  oh  the  high  lands  of  faith,  and 
to  include  in  his  compassionate  re- 
gards the  entire  race  of  man. 

Mr.  Evarts  had  a  very  tenacious 
memory.  He  could  readily  recal 
minute  occurrences  which  had  hap- 
pened years  previously.  His  mind 
was  a  store-house  of  dates  and  names 
and  figures,  well  arranged  indeed, 
and  never  impeding  the  ^ee  exercise 
of  his  reasoning  powers.  This  re- 
markable trait  in  his  mind  was  owing 
to  several  causes.  He  observed  ac- 
curately. As  an  instance,  in  the 
course  of  his  journeys,  he  took  the 
measurement  of  a  great  variety  of 
objects,  such  as  the  depth  and  width 
of  the  streams  which  he  crossed.  He 
made  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to 
relate  facts  accurately.  He  never 
subjected  himself  to  the  charge  of 
moral  delinquency,  by  adopting  the 
random  and  excursive  manner  in 
which  many  good  men  indulge,  in 
their  statements.  He,  furthermore, 
made  it  an  invariable  rule  to  collect 
incidents  and  facts,  for  the  purpose 
of  helping  him  to  form  an  opinion  on 
some  important  subject.     The  facts 


in  his  memory,  minute  and  multifa- 
rious as  they  were,  were  connected, 
doubtless,  by  principles  of  association, 
different  from  those  which  exist  in 
ordinary  minds. 

Mr.  Evarts  tccught  a  valuable  les- 
son by  his  style  of  writing. 

We  can    scarcely    refer  ta  any 
American  author  fbr  better  specimens 
of  pure  English.     The  main  quality, 
in  his  written  compositions,  is  perspi- 
cuity.    There  is  nothing  ambiguous, 
nothing  to  induce  hesitation  or  doubt. 
The  clear  thought  flows  oat  tb  clear 
expression.       The    honesty   of    his 
mind  has  a  counterpart  in  the  trans- 
parency of  his  language.     His  gene- 
ral manner  is  plain,  (sometimes  ap- 
proaching almost  to  quaintness,)  di- 
rect,   forcible,   unembarrassed   with 
ornament.     He  also  frequently  exhib- 
its what  the  Latins  mean  by  Curiosa 
FeNcitas,-^2L  phrase  not  to  be  ren- 
dered into  OUT  western  tongues.     He 
selected  tlie  language  which  express- 
ed what  he  intended,  perfectly,  noth- 
ing more,  and  nothing  less.     This 
enabled   him,  when   be  pleased,  to 
write  with  a  condensed  energy,  and 
brevity,  which  gives  to  every  sentence 
and  every  word  a  point  and  a  power 
truly   admirable.     His  writings^  afe 
remarkably  free  from  what  have  been 
termed,  in  some  instances  improperly, 
Americanisms.'''  In  his  writings  he  oc- 
casionally rises  to  the  highest  strains 
of  eloquence.     The  conclusion  of  his 
last  Report,  before  referred  to,  ex- 
hibits an  energy  of  diction,  a  force 
and  propriety  of  illustration,  in  admi- 
rable accordance  with  the  grandeur 
of  the  design,  and  the  weight  of  the 
sentiments.      His  great  excellence, 
as  a  writer,  is,  doubtless,  to  be  at- 
tributed very  much  to  his  unwearied 
efforts  in  his  early  days.     In  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  writing  seemed  to  be 
merely  pasHme. 

In  the  midst  of  his  multiplied  duties 
and  cares,  his  health  feeble  and  some- 

*  So  fkr  as  I  kavo  had  opportonity  to  oxamioe, 
Mr.  Evarts  never  auflfbrcd  hiroaelftoawcueh  phrases 
as,  '^tell  on  the  destinies^'"  ^^taUnted  man^^  &e. 
Erery thing  is  pure,  manij.  and  eorrect  It  seems 
that  he  began  to  make  a  collection  of  American- 
isms. 
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times  requiring  unremitted  attention, 
Mr.  Evarts  was  remarkably  calm  and 
unruffled. 

For  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
life,  he  was  subject  to  innumerable 
calls,  and  frequently  at  those  very 
times  when  a  great  intellectual  effort 
was  pressing  upon  him,  yet  be  did 
not  break  out  into  expressions  of  dis- 
content and  vexation.  In  patience 
Tie  possessed  his  soul.  Connected  as 
he  was  with  so  many  men  of  all  char- 
acters, in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  with  not  a  few  in  other 
portions  of  the  world,  there  must 
have  occurred,  frequently,  things  cal- 
culated to  try  his  feelings,  and  in- 
terrupt his  equanimity.  But  in  pros- 
perity, he  was  humble ;  in  adversity, 
he  was  rarely  ever  dejected. 

The  cause  of  this  calmness  and 
serenity  was  not  the  lack  of  deep 
emotions.  Mr.  Evarts  had  too  good 
an  intellect  to  be  destitute  of  feeling. 
His  sensibilities  were  exquisite,  as 
those  know  who  have  seen  him  when 
conversing  on  the  subject  of  the  In- 
dian and  the  African  wrongs,  or  who 
have  read  his  pathetic,  and  earnest 
appeals. 

The  principal  cause  of  this  fact  in 
his  character  was  his  intelligent  and 
habitual  trust  in  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God.  Evil  tidings  did 
not  throw  him  into  despondency ; 
prosperous  events  did  not  elate  him ; 
pressure  of  avocations  did  not  disturb 
him.  He  referred  all  these  things  to 
an  overruling  Providence.  Another 
circumstance,  which  contributed  not 
a  little  to  this  state  of  mind  was,  that 
he  was  prepared,  in  almost  every 
subject,  to  give  his  opinion  immedi" 
atefy.  His  judgment  had  been  formed 
before.  He  had  collected  the  facts, 
and  weighed  the  reasons.  Conse- 
quently, if  several  individuals  applied 
to  him  for  advice,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, he  could  give  bis  opinion  dis- 
tinctly and  intelligently,  without  de- 
laying them,  and  without  disturbing 
himself. 

Mr.  Evarts's  history  furnishes  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  consecra- 
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tion  of  great  talents  io  one  object ^ 
and  yet  of  ehtire  freedom  from 
bigotry  and  exclusivencss. 

The  horizon  of  some  men  is  bound- 
ed by  the  society,  or  the  cause  in 
which  they  are  concerned.  It  is 
almost  sacrilege  to  speak  and  act  in 
behalf  of  any  other  good  thing.  In 
this  way  their  associations,  and  modes 
of  thinking,  become  extremely  con- 
fined, and  their  general  usefulness  is 
much  diminished.  Mr.  Evarts  loved 
the  missionary  cause;  in  his  dying 
moments,  it  seemed  to  be  almost  the 
only  thing  which  could  abstract  his 
thoughts  from  the  heavenly  kingdom. 
Yet  he  was  accurately  acquainted 
with  the  plans  of  every  other  benevo- 
lent association  of  the  present  day ; 
and  he  delighted  to  assist  them  all 
by  counsel,  and  personal  sacrifice, 
and  prayer.  Hardly  a  man  in  the 
country  better  understood  the  nature 
of  the  slave  system,  or  felt  more 
deeply  for  the  unutterable  woes  of 
forlorn,  and  bleeding  Africa.  Hardly 
any  one  would  have  been  more  able 
or  more  willing,  to  have  devoted  his 
life,  as  Clarkson  did  in  England,  to 
work  out  the  deliverance  of  the 
oppressed. 

Mr,  Evarts  furnished  an  instruc' 
tive  example  of  a  cordial  attachment 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  in  con- 
nection unth  an  expansive  benevolence. 

The  conductors  of  our  charitable 
societies  are  exposed  to  great  danger 
of  losing  sight  of  the  essential  truths 
of  Christianity ;  and  in  their  anxiety 
to  urge  forward  the  cause  in  which 
they  are  engaged,  to  forget  the  high 
motives  which  ought  to  animate  them. 
It  is  much  easier,  oftentimes,  to  ex- 
cite a  community  to  benevolent  ac< 
tion,  by  the  presentation  of  unworthy, 
or  at  least  of  inferior  motives,  than  to 
arouse  them  in  view  of  conscience,  of 
imperious  duty,  of  the  love  of  God, 
and  of  the  retributions  of  eterpity. 
But  Mr.  Evarts  was  not  of  this  super- 
ficial,  temporizing  class.  He  under- 
stood himself  the  nature  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  He  knew  that  its  very 
spirit  is  benevolence.     The  feelings 
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which  prompted  him  to  action,  flowed  I 
from  clear  riews  of  truth.  He  medi- 
tated and  then  he  felt.  To  do  good 
was  a  matter  of  conscience  with  him, 
not  to  be  postponed,  not  to  be  set 
aside  any  more  than  the  care  of  his 
faroilj,  or  anj  other  relative  daty. 
What  he  wished  to  see  with  unattera** 
Ue  desire,  as  that  upon  which  the 
salvation  of  a  dying  world  is  depend- 
ing, under  God,  was  the  whole 
church  of  Christ  penraded  and  con- 
trolled by  such  a  spirit  as  reigned  in 
him  who  said,  I  am  a  debtor  both  to 
the  Crruks  and  barbarians,  to  the 
vise  and  to  the  unwise.  He  knew 
that  the  heathen  were  in  a  perishing 
condition,  and  that  Christians  were 
charged  with  the  duty  of  sending  to 
them  the  gospel.  To  see  the  apathy 
and  cold  indifference  of  many  of  the 
professing  followers  of  Christ,  some- 
times filled  his  benevolent  heart  with 
inexpressible  anguish. 

Another  lesson  furnished  in  the 
history  of  Mr,  Evarts,  was  the  mani- 
festation,  at  all  times,  of  decision  of 
character  in  connection  with  mildness. 

It  is  a  remark  of  John  Foster, "  That 
it  is  the  rarest  endowment  of  human- 
ity, though  not,  perhaps,  an  impossi- 
ble constitution  of  mind,  to  be  trem- 
blingly alive  to  gentle  impressions, 
and  yet  to  be  able  to  preserve,  when 
the  prosecution  of  a  design  requires 
it,  an  immovable  heart,  amidst  the 
most  imperious  causes  of  subduing 
emotion."  This  constitution  of  hu- 
manity Mr.  Evarts  showed,  in  his 
own  case,  to  be  a  possible  thing. 
Says  one  who  well  knew  him,  "  If 
he  had  lived  in  the  days  of  persecu- 
tion he  would  have  been  among  the 
first  to  have  gone  to  the  stake."  Ear- 
ly in  life,  he  suffered  severely,  both 
in  his  reputation  and  property,  from 
his  unbending  rectitude.  But  noth- 
ing could  induce  him  to  make  a 
compromise  with  conscience.  When 
he  had  formed  his  opinions  of  truth 
or  duty,  no  human  being,  no  human 
tribunal  could  have  diverted  him 
from  his  purpose.  Notwithstanding, 
f)e  had  very  few,  if  any  enemies.     In- 


diridnab  who  differed  finim  him,  in 
opinion,  essentially,  were  hb  personal 
fiiends.  Political  men,  who  might 
have  deemed  his  missionary  zeal, 
fanaticism,  admired  him  for  his  hon- 
esty and  integrity.  Numerous  ex- 
pressions of  sorrow  for  hb  removal 
were  manifested  by  those  who  had 
no  connection  with  him  in  his  labors 
of  love.  In  his  social  character, 
there  was  nothing  harsh,  nothing  re- 
pulsive. He  was  uniformly  kind, 
and  affaUe.  In  his  conversation,  he 
was  as  much  characterized  for  amen- 
ity, as  for  good  sense.  Little  chil« 
dren  shared  in  his  notice  and  conde- 
scending regards. 

Another  great  lesson  tamgkt  ns  by 
the  experience  of  this  behved  and 
revered  man  is,  thai  we  may  expeei 
to  die  as  we  Uve. 

Mr.  Evarts  lived  to  the  glory  of  hv 
Redeemer,  and  he  had  strong  conso- 
lation on  the  bed  of  languishing. 
He  was  an  intelligent  Christian, 
living  and  dying.  In  his  last  conflict 
he  found  the  benefits  of  those  habits 
of  reflection,  which  he  had  aedu<i 
lously  cultivated,  during  his  days  of 
health.  He  had  obeyed  both  parts 
of  the  apostolic  injunction — Grow  in 
grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour.  He  had  thus 
taken  one  of  the  most  efiectual  ways 
to  guard  against  selMeception.  He 
knew  in  whom  he  had  believed. 
He  had  given  himself  wholly  away: 
and  the  Saviour,  having  loved  his 
own,  while  he  was  in  the  world,  loved 
him  unto  the  end. 

The  good  which  Mr.  Evarts  accom- 
plished, by  his  consistent  example, 
by  his  labors,  as  a  conductor  of  the 
periodical  press,  as  a  fearless  vindi- 
cator of  the  rights  of  the  oppressed, 
as  an  expounder  of  the  law  of  nations, 
as  a  wise  counsellor,  as  the  leading 
mind,  for  many  years,  in  the  mission- 
ary enterprize  in  this  country,  and 
as  a  friend  of  the  human  race,  is,  in- 
deed, inestimable.  The  words  which 
were  used  by  him  in  reference  to  the 
early  settlers  of  this  country,  may> 
with  equal  justice,  be  applied  to  him. 
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"  Posterity  will  remember  him,  with 
inexpressible  gratitude ;  and  his  name 
will  receive  new  tributes  of  admira- 
tion with  every  succeeding  age.  His 
labors  will  contribute,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  to  raise  up,  and  purify,  and 
ennoble  the  future  millions  of  Amer* 
ica,  and  to  bring  unnumbered  multi- 
tudes to  glory  and  virtue,  to  heaven 
and  to  God." 

NoTS. — In  giving  the  facts  in  the  history 
of  Mr.  Evarts's  life,  the  language  used  in 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Spring's  sermon  has  been  fre- 
quently adopted. 

To  th«  JSditor  of  the  aoarterly  lUgiftar. 

MPORTANCE  OP  AN  EDUCATED  MIN- 
ISTRY, SHOWN  FROM  ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL HISTORY. 

Mt  Dxak  Sir, 

You  have  requested  me  to  prepare, 
for  the  next  number  of  your  work, 
some  remarks  on  the  following  sub- 
ject—" The  light  which  Ecclesiasti- 
cal History  throws  on  the  importance 
of  thorough  education  in  the  Chris- 
ticm  Ministry,** 

I  understand  this  inquiry  as  having 
a  particular  respect  to  the  literary 
and  theological  furniture  of  gospel 
ministers.  The  indispensable  im* 
portance  of  piety  in  the  sacred  office, 
being  so  evident,  and  having  been 
made  the  subject  of  specific  attention 
in  some  exceUent  communications  in 
preceding  numbers  of  your  work, 
will  here  be  taken  for  granted.  All 
experience  teaches  that  learning  with- 
out piety  cannot  fail  of  being  a  curse 
to  the  church.  It  is  your  special  ob- 
ject, if  I  understand  your  design,  that 
I  slK>uld  make  some  remarks,  chiefly 
drawn  from  historical  testimony,  on 
the  great  importance  of  being  onr- 
petently  learned^  as  well  9s  fervently 
pious. 

It  will  readily  occur,  on  the  slight- 
est reflection,  that  there  is  a  difficulty 
in  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  grow- 
ing out  of  its  very  extent.  Even  if  I 
were  much  more  capable  of  doing 
justice  to  it  than  I  am,  I  should  almost 
de^Mur  of  bringing  within  the  com- 


pass of  eight  or  ten  pages,  to  which 
I  am  necessarily  confined,  that  sort 
of  inductive  demonstration,  the  chief 
value  of  which  depends  on  its  being 
manifestly  and  uniformly  founded  on 
a  long  series  of  consistent  facts.  Yet, 
as  your  request  is  connected  with  a 
cause  in  which  I  feel  the  deepest  in* 
terest,  I  will  try  to  say  something, 
which,  if  it  should  fail  of  impressing 
conviction  on  every  reader  of  your 
valuable  work,  the  failure,  I  am  very 
sure,  will  arise  rather  from  want  oif 
room  or  skill  on  the  part  of  the  advo* 
cate,  than  from  any  defect  of  justice 
in  his  cause. 

The  instruction  furnished  by  ec- 
clesiastical history  is  rich,  and,  in 
some  respects,  unerring.  As  it  is  the 
record  of  God's  dealings  with  his 
church,  we  are,  of  course,  to  regard 
this  record  as  something  more  than 
a  mere  table  of  names  and  facts. 
We  are  to  peruse  it  as  a  great  moral 
exhibition  of  embodied  and  exempli- 
fied truth.  We  are  to  consider  it 
as  ascertaining  the  most  important 
analogies  of  action ;  as  establishing 
fundamental  rules  of  judgment;  as 
teaching  precious  lessons  of  wisdom ; 
as  verifying  the  word  of  God ;  and  as 
pouring  light  on  his  providence.  "  As 
in  water  face  answereth  to  face,  so 
the  heart  of  man  to  man."  Of  course, 
*'  the  thing  which  hath  been,  is  that 
which  shul  be;  and  that  which  is 
done,  is  that  which  shall  be  done." 
It  is  this  principle,  which  gives  value 
and  importance  to  correct  histories 
of  ecclesiastical  men  and  affairs. 
Place  any  considerable  number  of 
men,  at  different  times,  under  similar 
circumstances,  and  their  conduct  will 
be  similar.  In  exact  proportion  as 
their  circumstances  correspond,  the 
future  may  be  predicted  from  the 
past;  and  we  shall  find  the  experi^ 
ence  of  the  human  family  to  be  an 
uninterrupted  certification  of  the 
preacher's  maxim,  that  **  there  is  no 
new  thing  under  the  sun."  Here  is 
the  source  of  tiiat  ardent  and  unex- 
tinguishable  thirst  for  historical  in- 
formation which  ever  has  prevailed, 
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and  ever  will  prevail  in  the  noble  and 
vigorous  mind.  Such  a  mind  will 
feel  all  the  force  of  a  sentiment  utr 
tered,  by  an  eloquent  Pagan,  many 
centuries  ago, — **  Not  to  know  what 
happened  before  you  were  born,  is 
to  be  always  a  child." 

Now  there  is,  perhaps,  no  subject 
concerning  which  the  voice  of  eccle- 
siastical history  speaks  in  more  de- 
cisive, solemn,  and  uniform  language, 
than  with  regard  to  the  character  of 
the  Christian  ministry.  The  testi- 
mony which  it  bears  in  regard  to 
piety,  as  before  hinted,  is  of  the 
strongest  kind.  But  the  testimony 
which  it  bears  with  respect  to  the  im- 
portance of  sound  theological  know- 
ledge, is  no  less  distinct  and  powerful. 

We  no  sooner  read,  in  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures,  of  leaders  and 
guides  as  existing  in  the  house  of 
God,  than  we  begin  to  read  of  the 
importance  of  their  being  well  fur- 
nished with  knowledge  and  wisdom, 
jas  well  as  with  grace.  "  Take  ye 
toise  men,^'  said  Moses,  and  "under- 
standing, and  known  among  your 
tribes,  and  I  will  make  them  rulers 
over  you."  We  read  again,  as  an 
admitted  principle,  that  "  the  priest's 
lips  ought  to  keep  knowledge ;"  and 
that  it  was  considered  as  their  offi- 
cial duty  "to  feed  the  people  with 
kntnoledge,  and  with  understanding  J* 
Plainly  implying,  not  only  that  this 
was  an  expectation  which  every  dic- 
tate of  reason  warranted,  but  to 
which  experience  also  gave  its  deci- 
sive sanction. 

Accordingly,  after  the  date  of  these 
Scriptures,  as  the  ecclesiastical  men, 
toward  the  close  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment economy,  became  more  and 
more  ignorant,  they  became  more  and 
more  regardless  of  practical  piety; 
more  un&ithful,  of  course,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  practical  duties;  and, 
in  consequence  of  their  defection,  a 
curse  rather  than  a  blessing  to  the 
church  of  God.  No  one  can  take 
even  a  cursory  view  of  the  deplora- 
ble character  of  the  Jewish  priest- 
hood during  the  four  centuries  which  I 


preceded  the  coming  of  Christ,  with- 
out perceiving  that  their  moral  quali- 
ties, their  diligent  attention  to  tlie 
duties  of  their  office,  and  their  official 
usefulness,  all  declined  in  nearly  aa 
exact  proportion  to  their  decline  in 
knowledge.  As  the  spiritual  leaders 
and  guides  became  less  and  less  ca- 
pable of  "feeding  the  people  with 
knowledge  and  understanding,"  the 
mournful  effects  of  their  incompe- 
tency appeared  on  every  side.  Truth 
and  virtue  were  trodden  down  in  the 
streets.  "The  people  perished  for 
lack  of  vision."  Divine  institutions 
were  dishonored.  Idolatry  lifted  its 
head,  and  public  profligacy  and  mise- 
ry followed  in  its  train.  Indeed,  this 
was  so  steadily  the  course  of  things, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament  economy ;  the  maxim, 
"  Like  priest,  like  people,"  was  so 
invariably  exemplified,  that  to  quote 
all  the  examples  of  it  on  record,  would 
be  to  repeat  the  greater  part  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures. 

Nor  is  the  history  of  the  New 
Testament  church,  less  distinct  and 
impressive  in  teaching  the  same  les^ 
son.  Even  the  character  of  the  apos- 
tles, though  frequently  perverted  by 
superficial  and  erroneous  reasoners, 
and  made  to  countenance  a  different 
doctrine,  is  clearly  and  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  doctrine  which  I  wish  to 
establish.  For  although  they  were 
illiterate  fishermen,  yet  they  were 
supernaturally  instructed  by  their 
Master,  and  endowed  with  the  power 
of  working  miracles,  and  speaking 
with  tongues  in  aid  of  their  ministry ; 
and  long  before  this  period  of  mira- 
cles and  inspiration  was  ended,  we 
find  careful  study,  and  mature  know- 
ledge enjoined  by  an  apostle,  who 
knew  their  ralue  by  experience,  and 
inculcated  them  upon  principles  which 
apply  to  all  ages.  Paul  had  himself 
been  "  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Ga- 
maliel," and  seems  to  have  been  well 
skilled  in  every  branch  of  literature 
and  science  then  taught  And,  what 
is  particularly  worthy  of  our  notice, 
this  only  man,  among  ail  the  apostles, 
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who  was  favored  with  ample  and  ripe 
learning,  was  by  far  the  most  emi- 
nently useful  of  the  whole  number. 
He  not  only  "  labored  more  abun- 
dantly than  they  all/'  but  was,  proba- 
bly, during  his  life,  and  has  been, 
assuredly,  since  his  decease,  instru- 
mental of  more  benefit  to  the  souls 
of  men,  than  any  other  man  that  ever 
lived.  Accordingly,  he  gave  direc- 
tions which  plainly  establish  not  only 
the  truthf  but  also  the  importance  of 
the  doctrine  for  which  I  am  contend- 
ing. The  candidate  for  the  ministry, 
according  to  the  injunction  of  this 
apostle,  must  not  be  "  a  novice,"  but 
*'  apt  to  teach,"  and  "  able  to  teach;" 
he  must  "  give  himself  to  reading," 
and  "  let  his  profiting  appear  to  all.'' 
Nay,  inspired  and  eminently  learned 
as  the  apostle  himself  was,  still  he 
did  not  consider  himself  as  having 
attained  so  much,  either  in  grace  or 
learning,  as  to  render  further  study 
unnecessary.  For,  notwithstanding 
his  itinerant  life,  he  still  valued 
**  books,*  as  we  learn  from  the  close 
of  his  second  epistle  to  Timothy,  and 
made  them,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
companions  of  his  travels. 

In  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
centuries,  study  for  the  holy  ministry 
seems  to  have  been  considered  as  a 
serious  and  most  important  affair,  by 
no  means  to  be  slighted  or  abridged. 
Several  years  of  laborious  study  were 
not  thought  too  much  to  be  submitted 
to  for  this  purpose.  Schools  for  the 
special  purpose  of  training  youth  for 
the  sacred  office,  were  founded,  and 
the  most  learned  and  pious  instructors 
that  could  be  procured,  placed  over 
them.  By  some  of  the  early  Coun- 
cils it  was  solemnly  decided,  that  no 
man  ought  to  be  ordained  to  the  work 
of  the  ministry  under  thirty  years 
of  age ;  because  they  thought  that 
none  could  be  qualified  for  the  office 
at  an  earlier  period ;  because  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself  began  his 
ministry  at  that  age ;  and  because 
they  considered  it  as  the  most  per- 
fect age  of  man. 

Accordingly,  those  who  ^e  famil- 


iar  with  the  character  of  the  leading 
ministers  who  flourished,  and  guided 
the  church  during  the  centuries  just 
mentioned,  will  perceive  in  their  his- 
tory an  ample  confirmation  of  the 
principle  for  which  I  plead.  Justin 
Martyr,  TertuUian,  Cyprian,  Ori- 
gen,  Jerome,  and  Augustine,  were 
the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  church 
during  the  period  contemplated ;  more 
active  and  more  useful  than  any  other 
contemporary  servants  of  Christ,  with 
whose  names  we  are  acquainted. 
But  every  one  knows  that  these  were 
the  most  learned  men  of  the  times  in 
which  they  respectively  lived ;  and 
that  it  was  their  learning  and  talents 
which  enabled  them,  under  God,  to 
exert  so  extensive  an  influence,  and 
to  accomplish  so  much  good,  in  the 
diffusion  of  truth,  and  in  the  promotion 
of  evangelical  piety.  Indeed  with  the 
last  of  the  venerated  names  just  men- 
tioned, the  intelligent  Christian  is 
wont  to  connect  everything  interest- 
ing in  the  revival  of  the  cause  of 
pure  and  undefiled  religion,  at  the 
close  of  the  fourth,  and  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century. 

Afler  the  age  of  Augustine,  the 
decline  of  the  Christian  ministry  in 
learning,  went  hand  in  hand  with  its 
decline  in  piety.  The  Emperor  Leo, 
who  flourished  about  A.  D.  460,  ren- 
dered himself  remarkable  by  provid- 
ing that  the  church  should  be  fur- 
nished with  "  able  bishops ;"  because 
he  decreed,  that  none  should  be  or- 
dained to  the  office  of  bishop  bat 
those  who  had  "  learned  the  Psalter"  ! 
and,  in  accordance  with  this  humiliat- 
ing fact,  a  Council  held  at  Rome,  'm 
467,  solemnly  decreed,  that  no  one 
should  be  ordained  a  bishop  who 
'*  could  not  read"  I  Nay,  it  appears 
from  the  records  of  the  Councils  both 
of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon,  in  the 
same  century,  that,  of  the  bishops 
present  in  those  Councils  there  were 
a  number  who  were  not  able  to  write 
their  own  names,  but  were  glad  to 
get  others  to  subscribe  for  them. 
The  subscription  of  two  bishops  in 
one  of  those  Councils  is  in  the  follow-^ 
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ing  style — ''  I  Helius,  bishop  of  /fo- 
drianople,  have  subscribed  by  Myro, 
bishop  of  RomCf  being  myself  igno- 
rant of  letters."  And  again, — "  I 
Caiumus,  bishop  of  Phftnicia^  have 
subscribed  by  my  colleague,  bishop 
Dionysius,  because  I  am  unacqi^aint- 
ed  with  letters."  We  are  also  ex- 
plicitly informed,  that,  in  this  century, 
it  was  the  fixed  plan  and  habit  of 
some  of  the  leading  prelates,  not  to 
ordain  any  but  those  whom  they  knew 
to  be  weak  and  ignorant,  and  might 
be  easily  managed  and  guided^  ac- 
cording to  their  pleasure. 

Now,  when  we  recollect  how  rap- 
idly, after  this  period,  the  body  of 
the  clergy  declined  in  piety  and  fi- 
delity, and  how  extensively  the  most 
deplorable  ignorance  and  superstition 
spread  over  the  Christian  church; 
that  the  faithful  study  of  the  Bible, 
and,  of  course,  the  knowledge  of 
sound  Christian  doctrine,  were  al- 
most lost  sight  of;  and  that,  from 
this  time,  a  long  night  of.  darkness 
and  moral  desolation  covered  Chris- 
tendom ; — ^is  it  possible  to  doubt  that 
the  ignorance  of  the  clergy  was  the 
grand  cause  of  this  melancholy  apos- 
tacy,  in  which  the  very  theory  of  re- 
ligion was  almost  entirely  banished 
from  the  church,  while  it  still  bore 
the  name  of  Christ?  I  am  aware 
that  a  view  of  this  portion  of  ecclesi- 
astical history  is  sometimes  taken, 
which  does  by  no  means  accord  with 
the  use  of  it  which  I  now  aim  to  es- 
tablish. It  has  been  said,  that  the 
original  fault  of  the  ministers  of  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  centuries 
was,  not  that  they  had  too  little  learn- 
ing, but  rather  that  they  were  dis- 
posed to  refine,  and  philosophize,  and 
pervert  their  knowledge  to  the  pur- 
poses of  unhallowed  speculation  : — 
that  they  had,  in  fact,  too  much  learti' 
ing,  and  were  ensnared  by  it,  rather 
than  aided  in  the  discharge  of  their 
professional  duties.  There  is,  no 
doubt,  a  mixture  of  truth  in  this  rep- 
resentation ;  that  is,  that  some  of  the 
fathers  of  the  centuries  referred  to, 
weie  led  astray  by  the  speculations 


of  a  vain  "  philosophy,  falsely  so  cal- 
led," and  were  by  this  means  chargea- 
ble with  disguising  or  perverting  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  from  which 
perversion  great  and  wide-spreading 
mischief  to  the  church  arose.  But 
the  fact  is,  their  knowledge  was  not 
of  the  right  sort ;  nor  was  it  under 
proper  direction.  They  were  liable 
to  the  same  charge  which  may  ber 
brought  against  some  at  the  present 
day.  They  deferred  more  to  their 
own  philosophical  speculations,  than 
to  the  word  of  God.  Had  their  learn- 
ing been  sanctified,  it  would  have 
been,  as  PauVs  was,  a  noble  aux- 
iliary in  the  best  of  causes.  It  would 
have  led  them  to  the  Bible,  and  pre- 
pared them  for  the  diligent  and  hum« 
ble  study  of  that  fountain  of  divine 
knowledge.  This,  and  this  only,  is 
the  furniture  for  which  the  enlighten- 
ed friends  of  a  learned  ministry  are 
disposed  to  plead  : — sober,  sanctified 
knowledge  ; — ^that  knowledge  which 
binds  to  God  and  his  Word,  instead 
of  leading  away  from  both.  Every 
one  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
those  times,  knows  that  it  was  the 
learning  of  Augustine,  which  ena- 
bled him,  in  union  with  his  piety,  to 
stand  forth  as  the  champion  of  gospel 
truth;  to  oppose  and  refute  the  Pe- 
lagian heresy,  and  other  plausible 
errors  in  his  day ;  to  contend  with 
learned  and  artful  Pagans  with  skill 
and  success ;  and  to  favor  the  church 
with  writings  on  a  variety  of  subjects, 
which  were  not  only  of  incalculable 
use  in  the  age  in  which  they  were  writ- 
ten ;  but  continued  to  subserve  the 
cause  of  truth  and  righteousness  up  to 
the  period  of  the  reformation  ; — and 
which  are  to  this  time  exerting  an 
influence  by  no  means  of  small  value. 
During  the  dark  ages  which  fi>l- 
lowed  that  of  A%igi^tine^  the  deplora- 
ble effects  of  ignorance — general  and 
humiliating  ignorance — among  the 
leaders  and  guides  of  the  church,  are 
so  well  known,  as  to  render  either 
proof  or  detailed  illustration  altogether 
unnecessary.  The  political  state  of 
Christendom  was  in  the  highest  de^ 
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gree  unfavorable  both  to  literature 
and  piety.  The  laws  and  habits  of 
barbarians  gradually  took  the  place 
of  civilization  and  Christianity.  Co- 
pies of  the  Scriptures  were  rare,  and, 
of  course,  were  little  studied,  even  by 
the  clergy.  Many  of  the  sacred  pro- 
fession were  unable  to  read.  An  ac- 
quaintance even  with  the  doctrines 
of  religion,  to  say  nothing  of  its  spirit, 
ever/  day  declined.  Preaching  was 
in  a  great  measure  discontinued  ; 
partly  because  a  great  majority  of  the 
ecclesiastics  were  too  ignorant  them- 
selves to  instruct  the  people ;  and 
partly  because  those  who  had  intelli- 
gence enough  to  discharge  this  part 
of  their  duty,  were  too  much  sunk  in 
voluptuousness  and  profligacy  to  sub- 
mit to  the  requisite  labor.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  Christian  know- 
ledge was  in  a  great  measure  ban- 
ished from  the  world.  The  most 
childish  and  miserable  superstitions 
usurped  the  place  of  pure  and  undefiled 
religion.  Only  here  and  there  an 
individual  appeared,  who  either  knew 
enough,  or  was  faithful  enough  to 
teach  men  the  real  way  of  salvation. 
The  appearance  of  the  church,  for  a 
number  of  centuries  anterior  to  the 
glorious  reformation,  may,  with  pro- 
priety, be  compared  to  the  sky,  when, 
in  a  dark  and  troubled  night,  it  is  so 
much  overcast  with  clouds,  that  only 
half  a  dozen  stars  are  to  be  seen  faintly 
glimmering  throngh  the  murky  va- 
pors. Gloomy  and  wide  spreading 
indeed  was  the  darkness  ! 

I  have  alluded,  in  the  last  para- 
graph, to  the  very  few  **  lights" 
which  appeared  in  the  church  dur- 
ing the  period  to  which  reference 
was  had ; — to  the  "  Witnesses  who 
prophesied  in  sackcloth"  amidst  the 
surrounding  gloom.  But  few  and 
feeble  as  these  were,  they  were  all 
so  many  witnesses  in  favor  of  the  im- 
portance of  sacred  knowledge  among 
the  leaders  and  guides  of  the  church. 
The  PauHcians,  who  flourished  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  as 
"  witnesses  of  the  truth,"  were  for 
nothing  more  remarkable,  than  for 
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their  diligent  study  of  the  Scriptures. 
Indeed,  some  have  supposed  that 
their  devoted  attachment  to  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  especially  of 
the  epistles  of  the  apostle  Paul,  gave 
rise  to  the  title  by  which  they  are 
known.  Claudius  of  Turirtf  the 
apostolic  luminary  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, was  no  less  distinguished  by  his 
love  of  knowledge,  and  his  rich  com- 
parative furniture  for  the  sacred  office, 
for  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  than 
for  his  piety,  zeal,  and  unwearied 
labor  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow 
men.  The  same  characteristic,  as 
far  as  circumstances  admitted,  was 
found  in  the  churches  of  the  pious 
and  devoted  Waldenses,  They  were 
always  poor,  and  always  severely  per- 
secuted. And  yet  they  required  all 
their  candidates  for  the  holy  ministry, 
as  far  as  (K)ssible,  to  be  diligent  stu- 
dents. They  prescribed  a  certain 
course  of  study ;  made  all  candidates 
for  the  sacred  office  pass  through  a 
specific  examination  ;  and  when,  af^ 
ter  all  their  care  on  this  subject,  they 
had  been  misrepresented  by  the  sur- 
rounding devotees  to  the  Church  of 
Rome ;  when  it  was  caluroniously 
alleged  concerning  them,  that  they 
preferred  ignorance  to  learning  in 
their  pastors— they  replied, — as  their 
authentic  records,  preserved  by  John 
Pmd  Perrin,  and  Sir  Samuel  Mbr-' 
land,  attest — they  replied, — with  a 
pathetic  solemnity  of  appeal,  truly 
characteristic— that  the  most  of  their 
pastors  were  not  indeed,  so  deeply 
learned  in  biblical  and  theoIogicsJ 
knowledge  as  they  wished  them  to 
be;  that  this,  however,  was  the  re- 
sult, not  of  choice  on  their  part,  but 
of  painful  necessity ;  that  they  were 
perfecUy  sensible  their  pastors  would 
be  for  more  capable  and  more  nsefvi, 
as  spiritual  instructors  and  guides,  if 
they  were  moi^  richly  furnished  with 
knowledge ;  but  that  their  situation 
as  an  impoverished  and  persecuted 
people  rendered  it  impossible  for  them 
to  attain,  in  this  respect,  what  they 
considered  as  highly  desirable. 
If  ever  a  historical  fact  bore  a  pow- 
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erful  testimony  in  favor  of  a  well  fur- 
nished ministry,  this  of  the  Waidefi' 
ses  deserves  to  be  so  considered. 
Their  peculiar  poverty ;  their  con- 
stant exposure  to  the  rigor  of  perse- 
cution ;  and  their  simple  piety,  might 
have  been  expected  to  turn  away 
their  minds,  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree, from  the  refinements,  and  even 
from  the  more  solid  parts  of  ministe- 
rial furniture.  But  this  was  so  far 
from  being  the  case,  that,  we  see, 
they  invariably  insisted  upon  as  much 
learning  in  their  pastors,  as  could 
possibly  be  obtained  ;  and  mourned, 
in  the  most  touching  manner,  that 
they  were  not  able  to  secure  for  them 
a  more  ample  and  suitable  training. 

In  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  the  interests  of 
literature  and  science  were  in  a  course 
of  gradual,  but  very  sensible  im- 
provement. But  so  far  as  we  are 
acquainted  with  the  facts  and  char- 
acters which  distinguished  those  cen- 
turies, we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  prin- 
ciple steadily,  and,  with  few  excep- 
tions, throughout  exemplified,  that 
the  better  informed  the  clergy  were, 
the  more  elevated  was  their  sacred 
character,  and  the  more  marked  and 
extensive  their  usefulness.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  character 
of  some  of  the  more  eminent  of  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel  who  adorned 
the  period  under  consideration,  will 
not  hesitate  a  moment  respecting  the 
truth  of  this  statement.  Roger  Ba- 
con, Bishop  Grosseteste,  and  Arch- 
bishop Langton,  of  the  thirteenth 
century ;  Wickliffe  and  Bradwardin, 
of  the  fourteenth,  and  Huss,  Jerome, 
Gerson,  and  Savonarola,  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  with  many  more  who 
might  be  mentioned, — are  standing 
and  unquestionable  witnesses  that 
great  learning,  united  with  fervent 
piety,  enables  its  possessor  to  serve 
the  church  of  God  far  more  exten- 
sively and  more  effectually,  than  can 
possibly  be  accomplished  by  those 
who,  however  honest  their  intentions, 
and  fervent  their  piety,  have  but  a 
small   amount  of  knowledge.     Had 


not  Wickliffe,  *'  the  morning  star  of 
the  reformation,''  been  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  in  Europe  of  his 
day ;  had  he  not  been  a  voluminous 
and  able  writer,  as  well  as  a  fervently 
devoted  preacher,  a  large  portion  of 
that  eminent  usefulness  which  attend- 
ed his  labors,  not  only  in  England, 
but  also  in  large  continental  portions 
of  the  western  church,— could  never 
have  been  attained.  The  sanlb  re- 
mark may  be  applied,  in  a  measure, 
to  Huss  and  Jerome — who,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  rich  erudition,  and 
powerful  talents,  exerted  an  extensive 
and  most  salutary  influence,  not  only 
while  they  lived,  but  long  after  their 
mortal  bodies  were  committed  to  the 
dust. 

The  history  and  character  of  the 
principal  reformers,  as  well  as  of  their 
active  enemies  and  opposers,  teach 
with  equal  decision,  the  lesson  for 
which  I  am  now  pleading.     The  ig- 
norance which  generally  prevailed  in 
the  Romish  church,   when    Luther 
began  his  glorious  work,  was  as  won- 
derful as  it  was  humiliating.     The 
celebrated    Hochstraten,   a   zealous 
Dominican,  entered  the  lists  against 
Reuchlin,  a  learned   friend   of  the 
reformation,  and  endeavored  to  de- 
monstrate that  the  study  of  Greek 
and  Hebrew  was  pernicious  to  the 
faith.     Even  the  faculty  of  theology 
of  the  University  of  Paris,  about 
the   same    time,   maintained   before 
the   Parliament,    that    religion   was 
undone  if  the  study  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew  was  permitted.     Conrad  de 
Heresbach  relates,  that  a  monkish 
writer,  of  no  small  note,  at  that  peri- 
od, was  actually  capable  of  expressing 
himself  in  the  following  extraordinary 
terms — **  A  new  language  is  invent- 
ed, which  is  called  Greek.    Guard 
carefully  against  it ;  it  is  the  mother 
of  every  species  of  heresy.     I  observe 
in  the  hands  of  a  great  many  people, 
a  book  written  in  this  language,  which 
they  call  the  New  Testament.    It  is 
a  book  full  of  thorns  and  serpents. 
With  respect  to  Hebrew,  it  is  certain, 
my  dear  brethren,  that  all  who  learn 
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it  are  immediately  converted  to  Ju- 
daism." When  an  ecclesiastic,  ca- 
pable of  writing  at  all,  could  write 
thus,  the  ignorance  with  which  he 
was  surrounded,  and  which  he  wished 
to  perpetuate,  must  have  been  deep 
and  dreadful  to  a  degree  which  we 
are  now  little  able  to  conceive. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  turn 
to  those  reformers,  who  were  most 
eminently  instrumental  in  stripping 
off  the  mask  from  popery,  in  expos- 
ing the  enormous  corruptions  of  the 
man  of  sin,  and  holding  forth  the 
**  light  of  life"  to  a  dark  world, — we 
see  the  value  of  learning  to  the  gos- 
pel ministry  displayed  in  the  most 
striking  manner.  It  may  be  main- 
tained, almost  without  exception,  that 
the  most  learned  of  their  number, 
were  the  most  deeply  and  extensively 
useful ;  and  that,  humanly  speaking, 
had  their  knowledge  been  less,  the 
blessings  which,  under  God,  they 
were  instrumental  in  conferring  on 
the  church,  and  on  distant  genera- 
tions, would  have  been  far  less  rich, 
▼ital  and  permanent  than  they  were. 
Nay,  it  is  not  saying  too  much  to 
assert,  that,  had  not  the  leading  re- 
formers been  men  amply  furnished 
with  human  and  divine  knowledge, 
they  could  not  possibly  have  render- 
ed those  incalculable  services  to  the 
cause  of  Christ,  which  altered  the 
face  of  Christendom,  which  sent  bles- 
sings to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  in 
which  we  have  yet  reason  to  rejoice. 
The  accomplishments  of  which  we 
speak,  were  those  which  enabled 
those  great  and  good  men  to  trans- 
late and  expound  the  Scriptures  ;  to 
explain  and  defend  the  precious 
doctrines  of  the  gospel ;  to  meet 
the  learning  of  Romanists  with  still 
sounder  learning ;  to  repel  their 
plausible  logic,  with  logic  still  more 
legitimate  and  powerful ;  to  exhibit 
the  real  character  of  the  heresies  and 
superstitions  which  they  opposed,  by 
tracing  their  history,  as  well  as  ex- 
posing their  native  tendency  and  ef* 
fects;  and  to  command  the  confi- 
dence, and  guide  the   opinions  of  I 


thousands  who  never  saw  their  faces 
in  the  flesh. 

The  same  important  principle  is 
plainly  established  by  the  character 
and  history  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
pastors  and  missionaries  who  have  ex- 
tensively served  the  church  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  since  the  age  of  the 
reformers.  It  c annot  be  said ,  indeed , 
that  the  clergy  have  been  always  and 
invariably  useful,  within  the  last  three 
centuries,  in  direct  proportion  to  their 
learning.  Some  remarkable  instan- 
ces of  learned  heretics,  and  of  learned 
cumberers  of  the  ground,  have,  no 
doubt,  disgraced  the  sacred  office; 
and,  instead  of  proving  blessings  to 
the  church,  rather  been  perverters  of 
the  truth,  and  obstacles  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  gospel.  But  the  con- 
verse of  this  statement  cannot,  as- 
suredly, be  maintained  : — that  is,  it 
cannot  be  said,  of  any  pastor  or  mis* 
sionary,  who  was  remarkably  igno- 
rant, however  pious,  that  he  was  ex- 
tensively and  permanently  useful. 
Such  an  one  may  have  been  the 
means  of  doing  some  little  good,  for 
a  short  time,  and  in  a  narrow  sphere ; 
but  extensively  useful  he  never  was. 
The  annals  of  the  Christian  church 
afford  no  such  instance.  But  when 
we  turn  to  the  lives  of  Rivet,  Owen, 
Baxter,  Usher,  Flavel,  ChcBmock, 
Leighton,  Howe,  and  other  men  of 
the  same  class,  who  flourished  in  the 
seventeenth  century ;  and  to  those  of 
Watts,  Doddridge,  Boston,  Brown, 
GiU,  Scott,  and  many  more,  who 
adorned  the  eighteenth,  we  are  con« 
strained  to  say,  without  a  single  ex« 
ception,  that  those  men,  who,  to  ex- 
emplary piety  and  zeal,  added  ample 
official  knowledge — have  been,  in  all 
cases,  the  most  eminently  useful  in 
their  generation. 

Even  in  the  case  of  missionaries, 
the  principle  for  which  we  contend, 
has  been,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
remarkably  exemplified.  Whose  la- 
bors, among  this  class,  have  been 
most  remarkably 'blessed  to  the  con- 
version of  the  heathen  7  Undoubtedly 
those  who,  to  fervent  piety,  united  4 
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competent  store  of  literature  and  sci- 
ence, and  especially  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Bible  and  with 
gospel  truth.  If  any  doubt  of  this, 
let  them  think  of  the  labors  and  use- 
fulness of  such  men  as  Eliot,  and 
Brcdnerdy  and  Spcmgenberg,  and 
Vanderkemp,  and  Stoariz,  and  Bu' 
chanan^  and  Martin,  not  to  speak  of 
a  number  more,  whose  names  will 
instantly  occur  to  every  well  informed 
reader ;  and  then  ask,  whether  it  had 
been  possible  for  those  holy  and  de- 
voted men  to  accomplish  what  they 
did,  if  they  had  been  illiterate  and 
ignorant,  however  ardent  and  devoted 
in  their  Christian  feelings  ?  The 
very  suggestion  is  absurd.  We  might 
as  well  expect  men,  according  to  the 
unreasonable  demand  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, to  "  make  brick  without  straw." 
The  most  permanent  and  truly  valua- 
ble part  of  the  services  which  they 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  the  Redeem- 
er, were  precisely  those  which  their 
learning  enabled  them  to  accomplish, 
and  which,  had  they  been  illiterate 
men,  must,  of  course,  have  entirely 
failed.  When  we  read  the  deeply 
interesting  Memoirs  of  these  men, 
especially  those  of  Buchanan  and 
Martyn,  we  perceive,  at  once,  that 
their  indefatigable  devotion  to  study 
in  the  University,  was  so  far  from 
having  been  lost  upon  them,  even  in 
their  missionary  labors,  that  it  all 
turned  to  important  account  It  serv- 
ed to  invigorate  and  enlarge  their 
minds ;  to  prepare  them  for  the  more 
advantageous  acquisition  of  every  sub- 
sequent attainment ;  and  thus  greatly 
to  extend  their  usefulness.  Neither 
of  these  men  could  possibly  have 
shone  so  brightly  in  his  oriental  min- 
istry, had  it  not  been  for  his  diligent 
and  successful  labors  in  college. 

Some  have  been  so  inconsiderate 
as  to  adduce  the  case  of  the  venera- 
ble and  excellent  Dr.  Carey ,  of  jS^- 
rampore,  as  a  proof  that  illiterate  men 
may  render  most  worthy  and  noUe 
services  in  the  missionary  field.  It 
is  true  this  eminent  missionary,  when 
be  went  to  India,  was  comparatively 


illiterate.  That  is,  he  had  little,  if 
anything  more  than  a  common  Eng- 
lish education.  Yet  he  had  good 
sense ;  great  decision  of  character ; 
unwearied  industry,  and  persever- 
ance ;  fervent  piety,  and  a  deep  and 
governing  conviction  of  the  duty  and 
importance  of  doing  his  Master's 
work  with  fidelity,  and  with  his  best 
powers.  He  had  scarcely  entered 
on  the  field  of  labor  before  he  per- 
ceived how  indispensable  was  more — 
much  more  knowledge  than  he  poek 
sessed,  to  the  due  performance  of 
his  missionary  work.  He,  therefore, 
while  he  attended  to  the  practical 
duties  of  his  mission,  with  exemplary 
diligence,  applied  himself  to  study 
also,  with  unremitting  industry  ;  and 
so  successful  have  been  his  studies, 
that  he  is  probably,  at  this  time,  one 
of  the  most  learned  men  in  Asia. 
And  the  advantages  which  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  oriental  tongues, 
as  well  as  other  departments  of  litera- 
ture, have  afforded  him,  in  translat- 
ing and  e^qpounding  the  Scriptures, 
and  in  almost  every  part  of  his  mis- 
sionary work,  can  only  be  estimated 
by  those  who  are  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  what  he  has  done.  The 
truth,  therefore,  is,  that  although  he 
began  his  missionary  labors  in  a  great 
measure  an  illiterate  man,  he  has 
gradually  become,  by  indefatigable 
labor,  afier  entering  the  ministry,  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  philofogists 
and  biblical  scholars  of  his  time.  So 
that,  instead  of  serving  the  cause  of 
those  who  would  plead  for  the  suffi- 
ciency of  an  unlearned  ministry ;  his 
case  furnishes  one  of  the  strongest 
examples  of  the  importance  and  ne- 
cessity of  learning  to  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  that  modern  times  have  a^ 
forded.  Dr.  Carey  is  so  far  firom 
being  a  witness  against  the  valne  of 
knowledge,  that  aJl  his  testimcmy  is 
decisively  and  most  powerfully  on  the 
other  side. 

The  foregoing  statements  are  all 
confirmed  by  the  history  of  the  most 
useful  divines  and  pastors  of  our  own 
country.    Of  living  men,  or  of  recent 
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events,  nothing  will  here  be  said. 
But  it  may  be  asserted,  that  ever 
since  evangelical  churches  have  had 
an  existence,  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, those  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
in  whom  fervent  piety  and  ample 
theological  furniture  were  united, 
have  been,  invariably,  the  most  emi- 
nently useful.  They  have  had  a  weight 
and  influence  which  no  others  could 
acquire.  They  have  diffused  around 
them  a  degree  of  light,  as  well  as 
warmth,  which  less  accomplished  men 
could  never  have  imparted.  And 
they  have  been  able  to  give  an  im- 
pulse to  the  public  mind,  and  to  cor- 
rect prevailing  abuses,  to  an  extent 
which  rendered  them  great  public 
benefactors.  Of  what  is  here  assert- 
ed, I  shall  offer  only  two  examples; 
I  mean  those  which  are  furnished  by 
the  attainments  and  services  of  the 
venerable  Presidents,  Dickinson  and 
Edwards.  An  eminent  living  writer, 
in  speaking  of  the  great  importance 
of  the  union  of  piety  and  science  in 
the  sacred  profession,  speaks  of  these 
distinguished  ornaments  of  the  Ameri- 
can church  in  the  following  language. 
*'  Among  the  very  first  men  of  their 
time,  in  this  country,  for  intellectual 
strength  and  furniture,  they  were 
still  more  distinguished  for  piety 
than  for  learning.  In  their  day  en- 
thusiasm appeared  in  the  church  to 
which  they  belonged.  Few  other 
men  could  gain  an  audience  of  the 
deluded ;  but  these  men  obtained  it, 
because  the  reality  and  eminence  of 
their  piety  were  questioned  by  none. 
They  spake  and  wrote  so  as  happily 
to  correct  the  spreading  evil ;  and  the 
good  which  they  effected,  was  great 
and  lasting."*  Indeed,  it  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  any  single  writer 
in  the  western  hemisphere,  in  any 
period  of  its  history,  ever  exerted  an 
influence,  especially  on  the  religious 
mind,  so  extended,  benign,  and  per- 
manent, as  that  of  the  illustrious 
Edwctrds. 

Do  any  ask,  in  what  manner  his- 
tory represents  the  want  of  mature 

*  Prosidont  Oreen^f  Diicouraefi  pp.  13, 14 


knowledge  in  ministers  as  having  in- 
terfered with  their  usefulness  ]  The 
answer  is  multiform,  but  decisive. 
When  ministers  have  had  slender 
furniture  themselves,  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  impart  much  instruc- 
don  to  others.  They  were  found 
unable  to  **  feed  the  people  with 
knowledge  and  with  understanding.'' 
Those  to  whom  they  ministered  soon 
discovered  their  ignorance ;  felt  that 
they  were  not  fed ;  became  tired  of 
their  preaching ;  lost  their  respect 
for  them ;  neglected  their  ministra- 
tions ;  and,  perhaps,  neglected  all 
Christian  ministrations,  and  became 
totally  regardless  of  religion.  Thus, 
instead  of  being  a  rich  blessing,  those 
who  ought  to  have  been  teachers 
and  guides,  became  useless,  and 
finally  an  incumbrance  and  an  in- 
jury, to  those  whom  they  were  bound 
to  have  benefitted.  Nor  does  history 
represent  the  evils  of  the  want  of 
suitable  furniture  in  ministers  as  hav- 
ing been  confined  to  those  to  whom 
they  ministered.  This  deficiency  has 
proved,  in  innumerable  instances,  as 
injurious  to  themselves,  as  to  others. 
They  have  become  the  dupes  of  de- 
signing men,  who  had  more  know- 
ledge, and  wished  to  make  them  sub- 
servient to  their  sinister  designs.  Or 
they  have  been,  before  they  were 
aware  of  it,  entangled  in  the  deplora- 
ble toils  of  childish  superstition,  or 
wild  enthusiasm  ;  and  thus  becoming 
"  blind  leaders  of  the  blind,"  they 
have  contracted  more  guilt,  and  done 
more  injury  to  that  hallowed  cause 
which  they  professed  to  serve,  than  it 
was  possible  by  human  arithmetic  to 
estimate.  The  truth  is,  a  man  who 
has  but  a  smattering  of  indigested 
knowledge,  however  pious,  as  all  ex- 
perience has  evinced,  must  be  not 
only  an  incompetent  guide,  but  an 
unsafe  one.  In  a  day  of  commotion 
and  trial,  he  knows  not  what  to  do. 
He  is  ready  to  adopt  every  project 
which  ignorance,  vanity,  or  a  spirit 
of  innovation  may  propose.  The 
results  of  former  experience  and  wis- 
dom  are,  of  course,  lost  upon  him, 
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fi>r  he  knows  them  not.    Tbe  caoae-  \ 
quence  is,  that,  in  ail  his  raoremeiits. 
be  betniTs  total  incompeteoce  to  the 
vork  which  he  andeitaikes :  be  draws 
down  opoo  himself  the  deep  r^rets, 
if  not  the  ODmiiigled  coDtempl  of  tbe 
wise  and  good  aroond  him;  and  tbe 
chorch,  instead  of  blessing  him,  as ; 
ber  lesuier,   guide,   and  benefactor,' 
has  reason  rather  to  weep  orer  hisj 
character  and  labors,  bowerer  weU 
intended,  as  reallj,  taken  in  tbe  ag- 
gregate, 80  much  thrown  into  .the 
scale  of  tbe  adrersarj. 

Soch,  beyond  all  donbt,  is  tbe  tes- 
timonj  of  aoTarnisbed  historj  on  the 
subject  before  as.  It  teaches,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  imsanctified  know* 
ledge  has  always  been  a  curse  to  the 
ehorch,  leading  to  pride,  ambition, 
unhallowed  peculation,  heresy,  strife, 
and  every  enl  work*  And  it  teaches  I 
with  no  less  distinctness,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  ignorance  nerer  was  or 
can  be  sanctified;  that  an  ignorant 
or  superficially  informed  ministry, 
never  can  be  either  a  respectable  or 
useful  one ;  that  it  must  either  sink 
down  into  mtaerable,  inert,  unin- 
stmctiTe  insignificance,  or  betray 
into  vanity,  empty  rant,  enthusiasm, 
lay-preaching,  and  endless  disorder. 
Nothing  but  the  union  of  fervent 
ffiety  and  sound  learning,  can  possi- 
Uy  secure  to  any  Christian  ministry, 
for  any  length  of  time  together,  the 
precious  results  of  true  respectability, 
and  genuine  evangelical  usefiilness. 

S^ing,  Mr.  Editor,  that  the  voice 
of  history  is  so  unequivocal  and  loud 
on  this  subject,  it  has  often  filled  me 
with  the  deepest  astonishment  that 
candidates  for  the  ministry,  who  have 
any  acquaintance  with  that  history, 
should  yet  be  so  slow  in  learning  its 
most  solemn  lessons.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  the  demented  course  of  many. 
They  are  ao  infatuated  as  to  pass 
hastily  and  slightly  over  all  their  aca- 
demical and  collegiate  studies ;  and 
yet  hope  to  have  well  disciplined  and 
cultivated  minds.  They  are  so  much 
in  haste  to  get  into  the  active  field, 
that  they  w3l  not  take  the  time  or 


tbe  pains  to  make  tbeBselves 
<^ainted,  even  ioferafaly,  with  tbe 
original  language  of  Scripture ;  nnd 
yet  are  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect 
to  he  sound,  intelligent,  and  able  ex- 
positors of  tbe  word  of  God.  Tfaey 
spurn  at  tbe  labor  of  studying  theolo- 
gy in  a  systematic  manner,  and  of 
patiently  comparing  system  with  sys- 
tem ;  and  yet  irraljaiially  dream  that 
they  diall  be  able,  by  and  by,  to 
"  bring  oat  of  their  treasure  things 
new  amd  old."  Surely,  such  youth 
set  at  defiance  all  reason  and  aU 
experience.  Wbm  our  tbeologieal 
seminaries  were  first  established,  the 
fiiends  of  a  well  qualified  ministry, 
were  sanguine  in  tb^r  expectations 
that  theological  education  would  rap- 
idly rise  to  a  high  standard ;  and  tint 
aU  who  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of 
mature  study,  would  &ithJully  and 
cheerfully  avail  themselves  of  iL  But, 
alas!  bow  grievously,  in  very  many 
instances,  have  such  expectatiotts 
been  disappointed  !  How  difllcult  is 
it,  after  all,  to  persuade,  even  a  ma- 
jority of  our  theological  students  of 
the  importance  and  necessity  of  am- 
ple fiimiture  in  those  who  bear  tbe 
sacred  office !  They  read,  in  every 
history  of  the  Christian  church  which 
they  open,  the  deplorable  consequen- 
ces of  ignorance  and  incompetence 
in  the  goepel  ministry.  They  can- 
not open  their  eyes  on  tbe  ministers 
and  churches  of  the  present  dayt 
without  seeing  tbe  most  humiliating 
efiects  arising  from  the  want  of  suita- 
ble furniture  in  those  who  have  im- 
dertaken  to  be  '*  watchmen  on  the 
walls  of  Zion."  They  cannot  help 
seeing,  if  they  look  at  all,  that  the 
minister  who  has  but  small  know- 
ledge, with  few  exceptions,  must  coo- 
tent  himself  vrith  small  uaefiilness. 
They  ought  to  know  that  the  state  of 
society  in  our  country,  as  it  advances 
in  refinement  and  intelligence,  is,  eve- 
ry year,  calling  for  more  ample  fiimi- 
ture in  candidates  for  tbe  sacred  of* 
fice.  They  ought  to  remember  that 
Christian  ministers  of  the  jwesent  day 
are  called  upon  more  kmdly  than  ever 
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before  to  serve  the  cause  of  Christ 
with  their  pens,  as  well  as  in  the  pul- 
pit, in  the  lecture-room,  and  in  the 
pastoral  visit.  And  they  ought  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  they  have  oppor- 
tunities of  instruction  presented  to 
them  such  as  no  former  generation  of 
candidates  for  the  ministry  ever  en- 
joyed. They  are  often  and  faithfully 
warned,  too,  of  the  danger  of  imma- 
ture study,  and  superficial  knowledge ; 
and  entreated  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  means  placed  within  their  reach 
for  preparing,  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous manner,  to  serve  the  church 
and  their  generation.  But  with  re- 
spect to  many — alas !  too  many — all 
is  in  vain  !  Only  a  lamentably  small 
portion  can  be  prevailed  upon,  with 
these  considerations  in  view,  to  pur- 
sue the  full  course  of  study  prescribed 
in  our  theological  seminaries.  And 
even  some  who  do  consent,  and  pro- 
fess^ nominally,  to  go  through  that 
course,  engage  in  study,  for  the  most 
part,  with  so  little  zeal,  and  suffer 
themselves  to  be  diverted  from  the 
requisite  application  of  mind  to  their 
studies,  by  so  many  distracting  avo- 
cations ;  that  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  nominal  time  of  study,  is  really, 
and  in  good  earnest,  devoted  to  its 
professed  object. 

I  am  not  forgetful  of  the  various 
pleas,  by  which  those  who  act  thus, 
in  opposition  to  the  clearest  light  of 
experience,  attempt  to  justify  their 
blind  and  infatuated  conduct  The 
urgent  need  of  ministers ;  the  solici- 
tations of  friends ;  their  desire  to  be 
in  the  field  of  labor ;  the  inconven- 
ience of  obtaining  the  means  of  sup- 
port in  the  usual  course,  are  all  urged 
with  confidence  and  zeal.  But  such 
pleas  are  all  illusory  and  vain.  Those 
who  offer  them  forget  that  it  is  no 
real  blessing  to  the  church  to  multi- 
ply ignorant  and  incompetent  minis- 
ters, but  rather  a  curse.  That,  of 
course,  if  the  call  for  more  laborers 
were  a  hundred-fold  more  loud  and 
importunate  than  it  is,  it  would  be 
worse  than  useless  to  the  church  as 
well  as  ourselves,  to  go  forth  un- 
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furnished  "  novices."  They  forget 
that  they  have  but  one  life  to  live ; 
and  that,  if  they  allow  themselves  to 
launch  forth  unprepared,  they  may, 
and  probably  will,  never  be  able  to 
repair  the  mischief  of  this  one  pre- 
mature step.  O  when  will  those  be- 
loved sons  of  the  church  who  have 
"  a  price  put  into  their  hands  to  get 
wisdom,"  learn  to  value  it  correctly, 
and  to  improve  it  faithfully  ?  I  can 
only  say,  with  respect  to  those  who 
act  otherwise,  that,  if  they  ever  come 
to  their  senses,  they  will  be  ready, 
like  Peter,  to  "go  out  and  weep 
bitterly." 

I  am,  my  dear  sir,  with  the  best 
wishes  for  your  success  in  endeavor- 
ing to  spread  and  inculcate  these 
sentiments,  your  friend  and  fellow 
laborer  in  the  bonds  of  the  gospel, 

Samuel  Miller. 

Princeton,  Aug.  27,  1831. 

For  the  Ctaarterly  Regitter. 

DEPENDENCE  ON  THE  SPIRIT  OF 

GOD. 

If  there  be  one  truth  of  paramount 
importance,  at  the  present  day,  it  is 
that  contained  in  the  inspired  decla- 
ration, Not  by  might,  nor  by  power, 
but  by  my  Spirit,  scdth  the  Lord  of 
Hosts.  In  view  of  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  conversion  of  the 
world,  whose  heart  would  not  fail 
within  him,  were  the  work  depend- 
ing on  the  efficacy  of  human  means  ? 
Who  would  not  give  up  the  enter- 
prize  in  despair?  The  hindrances 
to  the  conversion  of  a  single  soul,  are 
immense.  What  must  they  be  in 
the  regeneration  of  a  world?  We 
are  not  to  look,  simply,  at  a  mass  of 
depravity,  however  dark  and  appal- 
ling. There  are  systems  of  error 
and  iniquity,  each  fortified  and  con- 
solidated by  their  appropriate  de- 
fences. It  is  as  if  the  spirits  of  dark- 
ness had  had  each  assigned  to  them 
a  specific,  a  particular  work,  in  which, 
with  horrid  rivalry,  they  had  exhaust- 
ed their  mighty  intellect  of  evil. 
What  multitudes  of  men,  in^  Chris- 
tian nations,  are  spending  their  days 
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in  forming  and  maturing  a  character, 
which  is  at  total  variance  with  the 
requisitions  of  God's  law.  How  deep, 
and  how  dreadful  are  those  clouds  of 
error,  which  rest  on  the  minds  of  a 
great  majority  of  educated  men  in 
reference  to  moral  and  religious  sub- 
jects. How  few  nations  conduct  any 
of  their  important  measures  on  the 
principles  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  How  few  statesmen  prefer 
the  good  of  the  whole  human  race  to 
the  glory  and  happiness  of  their  own 
country.  How  few  of  our  periodical 
publications  are  thoroughly  Christian. 
They  may  laud  Christianity,  in  gen- 
eral, to  the  skies,  and  yet  come  to  a 
particular  institution,  like  that  of  the 
"Sabbath,  without  which  the  religion 
itself  cannot  exist,  and  you  will  find 
them  bitter  opposers. 

But  we  need  not  despair.  Thanks 
be  to  God,  it  is  not  by  might,  nor  by 
power,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
of  Hosts.  There  is  a  mighty  agency, 
which  we  do  not  see  with  our  eyes, 
at  work  in  this  world.  We  cannot 
discern  the  form  thereof;  we  can  see 
no  image  ;  but  the  same  energy, 
which  operates  silently  in  the  world 
of  matter,  operates  as  surely  in  the 
world  of  mind.  He,  who  formed  the 
mind,  can  change  the  mind.  He 
can  scatter  the  thick  mists  of  preju- 
dice, and  reveal  to  the  soul,  the  per- 
fect beauty  of  truth.  He  can  induce 
men  to  abhor  themselves,  and  repent 
in  dust  and  ashes,  and  as  their  eyes 
open  on  a  holy  Saviour,  to  exclaim, 
Whom  have  we  in  heaven  but  thee, 
and  there  is  none  on  earth  that  we 
desire  in  comparison  to  thee!  He 
can  open  the  two- leaved  gates,  and 
cut  in  sunder  the  bars  of  iron.  He 
is  with  kings  on  their  thrones,  and  is 
able  to  abase  those  who  walk  in  pride. 
The  systems  of  heathenism  and  idola- 
try, through  grown  up  to  heaven,  he 
can  consume  with  the  breath  of  bis 
mouth,  and  destroy  with  the  bright- 
ness of  his  coming.  Through  all  the 
abominations  in  Christian  countries 
He  can  send  the  healing  waters  of 
the  river  of  life.    The  erroneous  max- 
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ims  in  politics,  the  false  theories  in 
morals,  by  his  almighty  influence, 
can  be  made  to  give  way  to  the  pure 
and  heavenly  precepts  of  the  gospel 
of  Christ. 

Here  then  let  us  place  our  con6* 
dence.  The  mighty  men,  of  past 
ages,  here  found  firm  support.  Out 
of  weakness  they  were  made  strong. 
They  went  from  prayer  to  the  den 
of  lions ;  from  the  closet  to  the  con- 
flict ;  from  communion  with  God  to 
the  embrace  of  the  burning  stake. 
In  themselves  all  weakness,  in  Christ 
mightier  than  legions  of  enemies,  visi- 
ble and  invisible.  Here  let  us  place 
our  confidence — always  abounding  in 
the  work  of  the  Lord,  as  knowing 
that  our  labor  is  not  in  vain,  in  the 
Lord. 


HEAVEN. 

It  is  a  treasure  that  can  neither  fail 
nor  be  carried  away  by  force  or  fraud ; 
it  is  an  inheritance  uncorrupted  and  un- 
defiled,  a  crown  that  fadeth  not  away,  a 
never-failing  stream  of  joy  and  delight ; 
it  is  a  marriage  feast,  and  of  all  others 
the  most  joyous  and  sumptuous;  one 
that  always  satisfies,  and  never  cloys 
the  appetite;  it  is  an  eternal  spring, 
and  an  everlasting  light,  a  day  without 
an  evening ;  it  is  a  paradise,  where  the 
lilies  are  dways  white  and  fuH-blown, 
the  trees  sweat  out  their  balsams,  and 
the  tree  of  life  in  the  midst  thereof;  it 
is  a  city  where  the  houses  are  built  of 
living  pearls,  the  gates  of  precious 
stones,  and  the  streets  paved  with  the 
purest  gold.  There  is  neither  violence 
within  doors,  nor  without,  nor  any  com- 
plaint in  the  streets  of  tiiat  blessed 
city ;  there  no  friend  goes  out,  nor 
enemy  comes  in.  There  is  the  most 
delightful  society  of  angels,  prophets, 
apostles,  martyrs ;  among  whom  there 
are  no  reproaches,  contentions,  contro- 
versies, nor  party  spirit ;  no  ignorance, 
no  blind  self-love,  no  vain  glory,  no 
envy.  There  is  perfect  charity,  where- 
by every  one,  together  with  his  own 
felicity,  enjoys  that  of  his  neighbors, 
and  is  happy  in  the  one,  as  well  as  ^ 
the  other ;  hence  there  is  amon^  tn^m 
a  kind  of  reflection  and  multiplication 
of  happiness,  like  that  of  a  spacious  haii 
adorned  with  gold  and  precious  stones. 

Leiohton. 
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Poland,  though  erased  from  the  list  of  nations,  is  not  likely  soon  to  be  for- 
gotten. It  will  be  remembered  by  geographers  as  lonff  as  any  attention  is 
paid  to  natural  divisions.  It  will  be  remembered  by  uie  friends  of  liberty 
throughout  the  earth.  It  will  not  be  forjgotten  by  the  pariiHoning  powers.  The 
sense  of  the  deep  injury,  which  was  inflicted  on  the  general  opinions  of  man- 
kind on  the  21st  of  October,  1796,  will  never  be  obliterated.  To  Poland  many 
eyes  in  the  Christian  world  will  turn  with  mingled  anxiety  and  hope,  till  she  is 
free  indeed. 

The  following  division  of  Poland,  and  the  one  which  still  remains,  was  made 
by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  on  the  3d  of  May,  1815. 

The  Republic  of  Cracow,  on  the  west,  is  under  the  protection  of  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Russia.  The  peasants,  formerly  protected  by  the  clergy,  were  not 
so  poor  or  ignorant,  as  those  in  the  rest  of  Poland,  and  additional  benefits 
have  been  conferred  on  them  by  the  present  government  Cracow  is  the 
capital. 

The  Great  Ducht  of  Posen,  on  the  northwest,  is  added  to  Prussia. 

The  southern  portion  of  the  region  on  the  Vistula,  or  the  real  Poland,  forms 
the  present  kingdom  of  Gallicia,  or  Austrian  Poland.  It  includes  the  high 
country  in  the  ancient  monarchy.  Although  subject  to  Austria,  it  is  in  some 
respects  independent. 

The  large  provinces  of  LiTHUArriA,  and  the  Ueraine,  were  added  to  Russia. 

The  country  in  the  centre,  or  a  part  of  the  former  Great  and  Littie  Poland, 
forms  the  KirvGDOM  of  Poland,  which  is  united  to  Russia.  This  is  the  country 
in  which  the  revolution  commenced. 

The  following  table  embodies  some  of  the  principal  facts  in  relation  to  these 
divisions. 

Cracow,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,     100,000  44I8 

Posen,  Prussia,  1,800,000 

Gallicia,  Austria,  3,873,125 

Lithuania,  Russia,  3,385,600  3,509 

Ukraine,  Russia,  2,958,490  2,614 

Kingdom  of  Poland,  Russia,  3,541,900  1,544 

Total  population  of  all  these  provinces,  15,659,115. 


I.    CITIIi  HISTORY. 


Poland,  or  Polaka,  signifies  a  plain ;  the  early  inhabitants,  like  many  tribes,  denomi- 
nated it  from  the  nature  of  the  country.*    Low  hills  and  head  lands  only  can  be  dis- 

*  An  obaerrer  in  n  bfUioon,  might  ntm  at  the  hoi^hi  of  twenty  tm«e«,  (nbont  120  fMt,)  owr  almost  tbo 
wholo  of  Poland,  withovt  fear  of  coming  in  contact  with  moaataina  and  other  obetnictions. 
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covered  throughout  the  vast  region  from  the  Baltic  to  the  shores  of  the  Euzine.  The 
mass  of  the  Polish  nation  is  descended  from  the  ancient  Leches,  the  same  people  as  the 
Lygians  of  Tacitus,  and  the  Licicavians  of  the  middle  ages.  At  an  early  period,  however, 
the  Western  or  Visigoths,  were  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula ;  and  formed,  perhaps, 
in  many  places,  the  dominant  race.  From  the  nature  of  the  population  m&ny  revolutions 
must  have  early  taken  place  in  the  country.  It  seems  to  be  evident  that  the  Poles  were 
not  descended  from  the  Sarmatians. 

In  consequence  of  the  dissensions  of  the  nobles  about  the  year  830,  Piast,  a  poor  artisan 
of  Cracow,  was  elevated  to  the  seat  of  power.  His  authority  was  controlled  only  by  his 
own  will,  and  the  fear  of  his  subject  barons.  He  however  exercised  his  authority  for  the 
good  of  his  people.  The  Poles  were  at  this  time,  like  all  other  barbarous  nations ;  the 
mass  of  the  population  were  almost  slaves  to  the  voyvodet,  or  barons,  whose  sole  business 
was  war  and  hunting;  the  only  laws  were  will  and  fear.  Their  taste  was  exercised  only 
in  the  embellishment  of  their  arms,  and  their  judgment  in  the  choice  of  their  horses. 

The  royal  power  remained  in  the  family  of  Piast,  with  some  interruptions,  from 
A.  D.  830  to  A.  D.  1386.  The  most  distinguished  prince  seems  to  have  been  Boleslas. 
Among  his  other  exploits,  was  the  capture  of  Kiow,  the  most  opulent  city  in  that  part 
of  Europe.  In  a  battle,  which  was  fought  by  Boleslas  on  the  Bu^,  the  river  was  so 
stained  with  blood,  that  it  has  retained  ever  since  the  name  of  homd,  and  Boleslas  was 
called  Chrohy  the  terrible.  He  extended  his  conquests  to  the  Elbe,  on  the  banks  of 
which  he  erected  two  iron  columns,  to  mark  the  bounds  of  his  victories.  Casimir,  the 
grandson  of  Boleslas,  was  compelled  to  abdicate  his  throne  in  consequence  of  the  tyranni- 
cal conduct  of  his  mother,  who  was  associated  with  him  in  the  government.  A  general 
scene  of  anarchy  followed.  The  serfs,  imitating  the  example  of  their  masters,  rose  in  a 
body,  and  retaliated  the  cruelties,  which  they  had  so  long  suffered.  The  whole  system 
of  servitude  was  at  an  end.  Bibles,  churches,  monks,  and  masters,  were  involved  in  one 
indiscriminate  sacrifice.  The  lex  talionis  was  the  code  of  the  infuriated  serfs.  Casimir 
was  at  length  recalled,  and  succeeded  in  re-establishing  peace.  One  of  his  successors, 
Boleslas  IL,  was  constantly  engaged  in  wars,  having  been  conqueror  in  forty  battles. 
In  1147,  a  numerous  army  of  Polish  volunteers,  under  Henry,  a  brother  of  the  king, 
followed  the  crusaders  into  the  Holy  Land. 

The  following  anecdote  is  given  of  Casimir  U.,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  117S. 
"  He  was  one  day  at  play,  and  won  all  the  money  of  a  nobleman,  who,  incensed  at  his 
ill  fortune,  suddenly  struck  the  prince  a  blow  on  the  ear.  He  fled  immediately  front 
justice ;  but  being  pursued  and  overtaken,  was  sentenced  to  lose  his  head.    But  the 

Smerous  Casimir  revoked  the  sentence,  returned  the  nobleman  his  money,  and  declared 
at  he  alone  was  faulty,  as  he  encouraged,  by  his  practice,  a  pernicious  custom  that 
might  terminate  in  the  ruin  of  hundreds  of  his  people."  He  was  the  most  amiable 
monarch  that  ever  swayed  the  Polish  sceptre.  He  has  the  enviable  appellation  of  Casi- 
mir the  just  Casimir  III.,  was  called  the  Polish  Justinian,  as  he  made  a  complete  code 
of  the  laws,  appointed  regular  courts  of  justice,  and  by  his  regard  for  the  happiness  of  the 
lower  orders,  obtained  the  appellation  oi  king  of  the  serfs.  With  all  his  good  qualities,  he 
seems  to  have  been  gay  and  licentious. 

Louis,  the  nephew  of  Casimir,  dying  without  male  heirs,  the  Poles  called  his  daughter, 
Hedwiga,  to  the  throne  in  1384.  She  married  Jagellon,  Duke  of  LithvMnia.  Jagellon 
was  baptized  under  the  name  of  Wladislas ;  and  Poland  and  Lithuania  were  henceforward 
united  under  one  crown.  This  duchy,  Lithuania,  was  a  great  accession  to  the  geo- 
graphical magnitude  of  Poland.  It  extended  from  Poland  on  the  west,  to  the  Dnieper  on 
the  east,  and  from  Livonia  on  the  north. 

Jagellon  established  the  Polish  law  on  a  firmer  basis  in  the  diets  of  1422  and  1423,  and 
gave  an  additional  sanction  to  the  code,  which  Casimir  had  begun.  He  passed  the  &- 
mous  law  that  no  person  is  to  be  imprisoned  till  convicted. 

The  reign  of  Casimir  IV.,  the  third  of  the  Jagellon  family,  was  one  of  considerable 
interest.  In  a  war  against  the  Teutonic  knights,  who  were  in  possession  of  a  considera- 
ble part  of  Prussia,  the  Poles  overran  all  the  Prussian  territory,  which  continued  to  take 
part  with  the  knights.  Out  of  twenty-one  thousand  villages,  scarcely  more  than  thirteen 
thousand  survived  the  flames,  and  nearly  two  thousand  churches  were  destroyed. 

In  the  year  1467,  the  foundation  of  the  Polish  diet  or  parliament  was  laid.  Before  piat 
period,  the  senate  consisted  only  of  the  bishops  and  great  officers  of  the  kingdom,  who 
formed  the  king's  council,  subject  also  to  the  interference  of  the  nobility.  The  son  and 
successor  of  Casimir,  John  Albert,  in  attempting  to  lessen  the  power  of  the  nobility,  only 
increased  their  claims,  and  rendered  their  supremacy  over  the  serfs  more  intolerable. 
One  great  cause  of  the  troubles  and  final  overthrow  of  Poland,  was  the  want  of  a  third 
estate,  sufficiently  strengthened  with  wealth  and  arts  to  counteract  the  encroachments 
of  the  haughty  nobles.  The  influence  of  the  trading  classes  was  checked  by  two  causes. 
In  the  first  place,  every  gentleman,  who  had  a  house  and  a  few  acres  of  land,  «ouhi  enjoy- 
all  the  privileges  of  nobility  ;  hence  none  but  the  lower  orders,  or  foreigners,  would  en- 
gage in  mercantile  pursuits ;  and  secondly,  the  towns  were  composed  cUefly  of  German 
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strangera,  Jews,  and  even  Annenians,  who  had  been  almost  considered  out  of  the  pale 
of  the  law. 

In  1672,  died  Sigismund,  the  last  of  the  house  of  Joeellon.  Under  the  dynasty  of  this 
family,  which  lasted  186  years,  Poland  attained  its  perlect  growth  and  dimensions,  and  its 
ooBstitation  had  arrived  at  equal  maturity.  There  being  no  third  order  which  the  kings 
could  raise  up  against  the  nobles,  which  would  have  rendered  the  monarchy  limited,  but 
have  shielded  it  from  total  subjection  to  the  aristocracy,  there  was  no  alternative  but  to 
make  the  government  a  perfect  despotism,  as  in  Russia,  to  preserve  the  regal  authority. 
The  kings,  who  succeeded  Sigismund,  successively,  were  Stephen  Batory,  Sigismund  III., 
Wladislas  VII.,  Casimir  III.,  and  Michael.  ^ 

On  the  19th  of  May,  1674,  John  Sobieski  was  elected  king  of  Poland.  He  studied  the 
«rt  of  war  in  France,  and  became  a  very  renowned  general.  On  one  occasion,  with 
15,000  troops,  he  encountered  the  Turks  and  Tartars  in  Galiicia,  600,000  in  number,  and 
left  10,000  of  bis  enemies  dead  on  the  field.  In  May,  1683,  the  Turks,  with  300,000  men, 
appeared  befere  tlie  gates  of  Vienna,  and  closely  invested  that  proud  metropolis.  In  this 
emergency  Sobieski  was  entreated  to  hasten  in  person  to  Vienna.  He  soon  appeared 
with  nis  little  army,  and  28  pieces  of  canon,  to  oppose  300  pieces  of  the  enemy.  But 
Sobieski  was  a  host.  The  immense  Turkish  army  was  broken,  and  Vienna  was  saved. 
Poland  thus  saved  a  serpent  from  death  which  afterwards  turned  and  stung  her  for  her 
kindness.  After  this,  the  Turks  gained  no  ground  in  Europe.  Poland  also  became  the 
theatre  of  discord -and  faction.  **  In  war,  Sobieski  was  a  lion,  but  in  peace  he  was  the 
plaything  of  others."  He  was  ruled  by  his  wife»  an  intriguing  woman,  and  by  tlie 
Jesnits.  Sobieski  died  on  the  17th  of  June,  1696.  Glorious  as  his  reign  had  been  in 
many  particulars,  it  has  had  a  very  pernicious  effect  on  Poland. 

Frederick  Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony,  a  youne  and  ambitious  monarch,  after  a  severe 
contest,  was  chosen  king  of  Poland.  This  rorced  election  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  dis> 
l^raceftil  events,  which  laid  the  yoke  on  the  necks  of  the  Poles.  Since  this  period, 
Poland  has  received  her  kings  under  the  compulsion  of  foreign  arms.  Augustus,  in  atr 
tempting  to  get  possession  of  Livonia,  a  province  of  Sweden,  was  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  Pefter  the  Great  Before  they  entered  on  their  woric,  Peter  and  Augustus  indulged  in 
a  debanefaery,  which  was  a  fit  preparative  for  such  iniquities  as  they  were  about  to  per- 
petrate.   For  fifteen  days,  both  were  in  a  continued  state  of  intoxication. 

The  designs  of  Peter  and  Augustus  were  opposed  by  Charles  of  Sweden,  with  great 
vigor.  Oharies,  at  length,  reached  Warsaw,  which  capitulated,  on  the  first  summons,  on 
the  6th  of  May,  1702.  Young  Stanislas  Leszczynski,  son  of  the  Palatine  of  Posnania,  was 
«4evated  to  the  throne  in  place  of  Augustus.  He  had  considerable  talent  and  education. 
In  the  mean  time,  Peter  the  Great  was  not  idle,  Charles  and  Peter  met  at  Pultowa. 
Charles  was  defeated  and  compelled  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Turkey.  Stanislas  was  de- 
throned, and  in  attempting  to  visit  Charles,  was  apprehended  by  the  Turks.  In  1718, 
Charles  died,  and  Poland  enjoyed  a  few  years  of  tranquillity,  if  tranquillity  it  could  be 
called,  under  the  weak  and  miserable  Augustus,  who  was  little  more  than  a  viceroy  of 
Peter.  After  the  death  of  Augustus,  Stanislas  attempted  to  gain  possession  of  the  throne. 
But  Russia  and  Austria  were  not  to  be  easily  foiled.  Stanislas  was  stripped  of  his 
ephemeral  honors,  and  took  reftige  in  Dantzig.  The  city  defended  itself  with  great 
obstinacy.  One  part  of  the  entrenchments  is  still  called  the  <<  Russian  cemetery." 
Treachery  at  length  led  to  its  surrender.  Stanislas  escaped,  and  retired  to  his  hereditary 
estates.  Augustus  III.,  son  of  Augustus  II.,  was  placed  on  the  throne.  His  reign  lasted 
thirty  years.  The  generality  of  the  Poles  passed  this  time  like  their  king,  in  id^  volup- 
tuousness. He  died  on  the  5th  of  October,  1763.  Several  rival  candidates  now  appeared 
for  the  vacant  throne.  Catharine,  misnamed  the  toife  of  Peter,  then  swayed  the  Russian 
sceptre.  Through  her  influence,  Poniatowski,  her  former  paramour,  was  elected  king  by 
n  hireling  diet  He  assumed  the  name  of  Stanislas  Augustus.  No  prince  ever  ascended 
the  throne  under  more  unfortunate  circumstances.  Catnarine  soon  withdrew  her  support. 
More  than  20,000  Russian  troops  were  scattered  over  the  kin^om,  and  40,000  were  on 
the  frontiers.  Poland  was  now  completely  in  the  power  of  Russia.  The  principal  patriots 
were  transferred  to  the  great  northern  dungeon,  Siberia.  The  spirit  of  Polish  indepen- 
dence was  not  entirely  annihilated.  The  venerable  bishops  of  Kami^niec,  and  Cracow, 
the  Pulawski  family,  and  the  Radziwills,  were  on  the  alert.  In  a  very  short  time  they 
mustered  8,000  men,  sent  deputies  to  Turkey,  Saxony,  and  Tartary,  and  openly  invited 
all  to  join  them.  The  rashness  of  Joseph  Pulawski.  occasioned  a  failure  of  their  plans. 
The  town  of  Bar,  where  they  were  assembled,  was  taken  by  assault,  and  1,200  prisoners 
were  carried  in  chains  to  Russia.    Pulawski  retired  to  the  mountains  of  Moldavia. 

The  confederates,  however,  again  rallied,  and  in  the  winter  of  1770  and  1771,  occupied 
many  advantageous  posts.  An  attempt,  which  was  made  by  them  to  seize  the  person  of 
Stanislas,  and  which  failed,  brought  much  discredit  upon  the  cause.  The  odium  which 
was  studiously  attached  to  this  attempt,  indeed  greatly  injured  the  cause  of  the  patriots. 
They  were  denounced  as  rebels,  assassins,  and  brigands.  Every  thing  conspired  to  ren- 
der the  approaching  year,  1772,  the  last  of  Polish  independence.    Russia,  Prussia,  an4 
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Austria,  commenced  their  work  in  earnest  Tbe  PrassiaAs  advanced  into  Great  Poland, 
and  being  joined  by  the  Rusdans,  compelled  the  confederates  to  surrender  the  castle  <^ 
Cracow.  From  Austria  10,000  men  entered  Poland,  under  the  command  of  Esterbazy. 
All  the  posts  were  deserted,  and  the  chiefs  dispersed  into  foreign  countries. 

It  is  made  a  matter  of  dispute,  which  of  the  three  nations  started  the  iniquitous  plot  of 
partition.  The  fact,  no  doubt  was,  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  unjust  ooaUtioos,  they  did 
not,  in  the  first  instance,  act  on  a  preconcerted  plan ;  but  each  individual  power  cher- 
ished secretly  its  design,  and  were  naturally  drawn  together  by  the  similarity  of  reckless 
atrocity  in  their  plans.  Catharine  had  long  been  the  real  mistress  of  Poland.  Frederick 
began  to  throw  out  hints  of  claims  on  certain  PoUsh  districts.  The  young  Poles  were 
enrolled  in  his  armies  by  force,  and  the  Polbh  girls  were  carried  away  to  some  of  the  de- 
populated districts  of  Prussia.  Austria,  with  great  diligence,  made  researches  into  old 
records  to  establish  her  claims  to  tbe  district  of  Zips,  and  engineers  were  employed  to 
mark  out  the  frontier.  The  first  communications  between  the  three  powers,  occurred  in 
December,  1770,  and  in  January,  1771.  In  a  conference  at  Petersburg,  the  fiite  of  Poland 
was  decided.  Russia  had  by  the  arrangement  (he  palatinates  of  Polock,  Witebsk,  and 
Mscislaw,  about  3,000  square  leagues ;  Austria  had  Gallicia,  a  portion  of  Podolia,  and 
Little  Poland ;  in  all  about  2,500  square  leagues ;  Frederick  was  contented  with  900  square 
leagues,  a  part  of  Polish  Prussia  and  of  Great  Poland.  The  rest  of  the  kingdom  was 
ensured  to  Stanislas.*  The  three  royal  plunderers  attempted  to  give  some  color  of 
right  to  their  proceedings  by  public  manifestoes.  Catharine  set  in  her  claims,  by  endeav- 
onng  to  prove,  from  old  authors,  that  it  was  not  till  1688,  that  the  Polish  limits  were 
extended  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Dwina.  The  Austrian  pretensions  were  argued  with 
still  more  profound  sophistry.  Frederick  was  a  philosopher,  and  he  argued  his  eause 
on  the  general  principles  of  civil  law. 

A  corrupt  Polish  diet  was  made  to  sanction  the  act  of  the  sovereigns. 

"Sarmatia  fell  unwept,** 

France  was  silent.  A  few  patriots  in  England  lifted  their  voice  against  it,  but  the  natioD 
was  occupied  with  the  American  war.  No  general  note  of  remonstrance  was  heard. 
These  proceedings  aroused  many  minds  in  Poland.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made 
to  emancipate  the  serfs.  The  diet  increased  the  army  to  100,000  men,  and  demanded 
that  the  Russian  troops  should  immediately  evacuate  the  kingdom.  In  March,  1790,  the 
diet  were  so  weak  as  to  form  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Prussia,  which  involved  them  in 
new  troubles  with  Russia.  A  constitution  was  soon  after  formed,  which  drew  forth  the 
admiration  of  Europe.  "  Humanity,"  exclaimed  Edmund  Burke,  **  must  rejoice  and 
glory  when  it  considers  the  change  in  Poland." 

The  French  revolution  which  now  burst  out,  had  ffreat  influence  on  the  &te  of 
Poland ;  dangers  drew  the  monarohs  of  Europe  more  closely  together.  Catharine  was 
still  engaged  m  her  diabolical  work.  On  the  18th  of  May,  1792, 100,000  Russian  troops  re- 
ceived orders  to  enter  Poland.  The  Polish  army,  in  three  divisions,  was  led  by  Poniatowski» 
a  nephew  of  the  king,  by  Wiethorski,  and  the  celebrated  Kosciusko.  Headed  by  this  last 
named  general,  the  Poles  withstood  an  enemy  three  times  their  number,  and  made  an 
honorable  retreat,  after  much  slaughter.  Early  in  1793,  the  Prussian  troops  entered 
Poland,  and  Frederick  William  declared  his  intention  to  incorporate  several  districts  of 
Great  Poland,  and  the  towns  of  Thorn  and  Dantzig,  with  the  Prussian  States.  This  in- 
tention was  executed.  Catharine  advanced  her  frontier  into  the  middle  of  Lithuania,  and 
Volhynia.  The  Russian  ambassador  was  absolute  master  at  Warsaw,  and  Russian  troops 
were  the  garrison.    The  principal  Polish  patriots  retired  to  Dresden  and  Leipzig. 

The  Poles,  however,  could  not  long  remain  in  bondage.  On  the  24th  of  March,  1794, 
Kosciusko  was  proclaimed  GeneraJissimo  at  Cracow ;  a  deed  of  insurrection  was  drawn 
up,  by  which  this  great  man  was  appointed  dictator.  His  power  was  absolute,  both  in 
military  and  civil  aifidrs.  On  the  4tn  of  April  he  left  Cracow,  at  the  head  of  about  4,000 
men,  most  of  whom  were  armed  with  scythes.  In  about  six  or  seven  miles,  they  met 
the  Russians.  The  Poles  were  victorious ;  3,000  Russians  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 
On  the  17th  the  arsenal  and  powder  magazine  in  Warsaw  were  seized,  and  arms  were 
distributed  to  the  populace.  A  very  bloody  battle  took  place  in  the  streets,  which  lasted 
two  days.  The  patriots  were  victorious;  2,200  of  Uie  enemy  were  killed,  and  nearly 
2,000  were  taken  prisoners.  Igelstrom,  the  Russian  ambassador,  escaped  with  great  dif- 
ficulty to  the  Prussian  camp.  On  the  15th  of  May,  Cracow  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Prussians.  On  the  SOth,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  announced  his  intention  to  enter  Poland. 
The  insurrection  soon  extended  to  the  PoUsh  provinces,  whidi  had  been  annexed  to 
Prussia.  The  10th  of  October  was  the  decisive  day.  Kosciusko,  at  the  head  of  his  prin- 
cipal officers,  made  a  ^-and  charge  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy.  He  fell,  covered  with 
wounds,  and  exclaimmg,  "  Finis    Poloniax  ;"t    all  his  companions  were  killed,  or 

*  Tbe  pledfe  wai  worth  about  as  much,  aa  the  pled^a  which  tbe  United  States  an  la  the  habit  of  giviiif 
to  the  Indian  omigrantt,  who  remove  over  tbe  M initaippl. 
t  See  a  ihort  laemoir  of  Koseiueko,  in  the  eequel. 
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taken  pri9onera.  The  news  of  his  fall  went  like  lightning  to  Warsaw.  Every  one  re* 
ceived  it  as  the  announcement  of  the  country's  fall.  Men  and  women  were  seen  in  the 
streets,  wringing  their  hands,  beating  their  heads  against  the  walls,  and  exclaiming  in 
tones  c^  despair,  *<  Kosciusko  is  no  more ;  the  country  is  lost  I"  The  Poles  immediately 
fortified  Praga,  one  of  the  suburbs,  separated  from  Warsaw  by  the  Vistula.  The 
Russian  Genera],  the  barbarian  Suwarow,  attacked  the  Poles  on  the  26th  of  October,  and 
drove  them  into  their  intrenchments.  The  batteries  of  Pra^  mounted  more  than  100 
cannon,  and  the  garrison  waa  composed  of  the  flower  of  the  Polish  army.  On  the  4th  of 
November,  Suwarow  ordered  an  assault  AAer  a  severe  struggle,  Praga  was  carried. 
8,000  Poles  perished,  sword  in  hand.  The  bridge  was  burnt,  and  Uie  retreat  of  the  inhab- 
itants cut  ofll  Above  12,000  old  men,  women,  and  children,  were  murdered  in  cold 
blood ;  dead  bodies  floated  down  the  Vistula  to  Prussia ;  in  a  few  hours  the  whole  of 
Praga,  inhabitants  and  buildings,  were  a  heap  of  ashes.  Stanislas  Augustus  was  thus  left 
without  a  kingdom.    A  third  partition  was  made  of  Poland. 

The  death  of  Catharine,  on  the  9th  of  November,  1796,  delivered  the  Poles  from  one 
of  their  tyrants.  Her  successor,  Paul,  commenced  a  new  era  in  Russian  history — that 
of  clemency.  He  set  at  liberty  all  the  Poles,  whom  Catharine  had  immured  in  prison, 
and  allowed  those  who  had  been  sent  to  Siberia,  amounting  to  nearly  12,000,  to  return 
to  their  homes.  Prussia  also  liberated  her  prisoners.  Austria,  however,  did  not  strike  off 
a  single  link  from  the  Polish  chains.    The  Poles  entered  the  service  of  the  French,  with 

Kiat  enthusiasm.  Dombrowski,  with  8,000  men,  in  1798,  marched  into  Rome.  In  1806, 
naparte  made  the  most  pressing  invitations  to  Kosciusko,  who  then  resided  near  Paris, 
to  enter  the  Polish  service,  and  to  issue  addresses  to  his  countrymen,  calling  on  them  to 
embrace  the  present  opportunity  to  recover  their  liberty.  But  Kosciusko  conjectured 
that  the  military  despot  would  be  equally  treacherous  as  hereditary  tyrants.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  refusal  to  join  Napoleon,  most  of  his  countrymen  remained  inactive. 

In  the  following  years,  Poland  was  subjected  to  many  varieties  of  distress,  overrun  as 
she  constantly  was,  by  the  troops  of  France,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia,  and  tantalized 
with  the  ample  promises  of  Bonaparte.  7,000  Poles  marched  with  him  into  Russia,  in 
1812.  They  distinguished  themselves  at  Smolensko,  Borodino,  and  at  the  passage  of  the 
Beresioa.  Poniatowski,  with  13,000  men,  was  at  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  on  the  19th  of 
October,  1818.    After  the  battle,  in  attempting  to  cross  the  river,  he  was  drowned. 

On  the  3d  of  May,  1815,  the  Consress  of  Vienna  decided  the  fate  of  Poland.  The 
arrangements,  which  were  then  made,  we  have  given  on  the  first  page  of  this  article. 
On  the  20th  of  June,  Alexander  was  proclaimed  kiog  of  Poland,  at  Warsaw.  Religious 
toleration  was  granted.  The  government  consisted  oi  three  states,  the  king,  and  an  upper 
and  lower  house.  The  diet  was  to  meet  every  second  year  at  Warsaw.  All  motions  to 
be  decided  by  a  m<uority  of  votes.  The  king's  consent  was  made  necessary  to  every  bill. 
Constantino,  a  brother  of  Alexander,  was  appointed  commander  in  chiei  of  the  Poles. 
From  the  time  of  the  first  re-establishment  of  the  kingdom,  till  1820,  the  aflairs  of  Poland 
went  on  apparently  in  conformity  with  the  constitution,  but  perpetual  breaches  were 
made  on  that  formal  grant  of  liberty.  Constantino  soon  gave  the  most  unrestrained 
license  to  his  capricious  and  violent  disposition.  Taxes  were  levied  without  consulting 
the  diet.  Some  of  the  publishers  of  Warsaw,  having  incurred  his  displeasure,  he  sent 
soldiers  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  destroy  the  printing  presses.  Shaving  the  heads  of 
females,  who  displeased  him,  was  a  common  occurrence.  Alexander  appointed,  in  1820, 
a  military  commission,  which  tried  and  condemned  civilians  without  any  of  the  pre- 
scribed formalities.  A  certain  individual,  by  Constantino's  order,  was  condemned  to  per- 
petual imprisonment,  and  a  weekly  floooxic o. 

In  consequence  of  these  and  many  similar  acts  of  oppression,  the  spirit  of  the  Poles  was 
at  length  aroused.  The  feelings  of  the  people  appeared  in  the  following  manner : — ^The 
police  of  the  Grand  Duke  planned  an  association  for  the  purpose  of  involving  the  most 
respectable  families  in  Poland ;  and  for  thai  purpose,  inveigled  a  number  of  ardent  youths, 
just  after  the  revolution  in  Paris,  to  attend  meetinss,  and  to  avow  patriotic  opinions. 
The  prime  conspirator  used  a  plan  of  organization  for  the  association,  which  had  been  dis- 
covered during  the  early  proceedings  against  the  patriots ;  a  copy  of  this  scheme  falling 
into  the  hands  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  actual  associations,  excited  a  suspicion  that 
tiiey  had  been  betrayed ;  and  the  recollection  of  former  horrors,  decided  them  to  take 
instant  measures  for  liberating  themselves  from  their  hated  thraldom.  Constantine  had 
established  a  school  for  the  education  of  inferior  officers,  with  a  view  of  destroying  the 
national  character  of  the  army.  The  numbers  at  the  establishment,  at  this  time,  were 
180,  of  whom  not  more  than  six  or  eight  were  parties  to  the  association.  These,  how- 
erer,  went  early  in  flie  evening  of  the  day  already  mentioned,  to  their  barrack,  widresaed 
their  comrades,  explained  dieir  -views,  and  without  a  single  (Ussentient,  not  excepting  one 
who  was  sick  in  bed,  they  armed  themselves,  and  commenced  operations. 

At  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  young  soldiers  proceeded  to  the  bridge  of  Sobieski, 
where  the  main  body  posted  themselves,  while  a  dozen  of  the  most  determined  pressed 
into  the  palace  of  Constantine.    The  Russian  General  Gendre,  a  man  infamous  for  his 
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crimes,  was  killed  in  the  act  of  resisliDg.  When  od  the  poiDt  of  KMluiig  the  diamber 
of  the  Duke,  a  servant,  by  ckwing  a  secret  door,  enabled  his  master  to  escape  andresied 
through  the  window. 

He  fled  to  his  guards,  who  instantly  tamed  oat  Disappointed  in  their  prey,  the  de- 
voted band  rejoined  their  companions  at  the  bridge.  In  retoming  from  the  palace  (in 
the  outskirts  of  Warsaw)  to  the  city,  they  were  (£liged  to  pass  close  to  the  barracks. 
Here  they  received  the  frre  of  the  soldiers,  but  they  returned  it  so  briskly  that  they 
killed  300  before  they  retreated.  On  reaching  the  city,  they  instantly  liberated  every 
state  prisoner.  They  were  soon  joined  by  the  school  of  the  engineers,  and  the  students 
of  the  University.  The  arsenal  was  forced,  and  in  one  hour  uid  a  half  from  the  first 
movement,  so  electrical  was  the  cry  of  liberty,  that  40,000  men  were  in  arms.  By  11 
o'ckx:k  all  the  Polish  troops  in  Warsaw  espoused  the  popular  cause.  On  learning  this, 
Constantine  fell  back,  forcing  two  regiments  of  Polish  guards  with  him.  With  the  hope 
of  accommodation,  the  patriots  allowed  htm  to  retire,  under  a  convention,  when  they 
might  have  captured  his  entire  army.  A  thousand  demonstrations  of  joy  were  given  at 
this  unexpected  liberation ;  but  no  excesses  were  committed.  Chlopicki,  a  man  of  stem 
character,  declared  himself  dictator — a  declaration  that  was  universadly  satisfactory, 
though  he  proved  unequal  to  his  arduous  trust.  A  deputation  was  sent  to  Peterri>arg  to 
propose  a  negotiation.  They  returned  unsuccessful,  as  the  basis  of  negotialko  insiSed 
on  by  the  Emperor,  was  unconditional  submission.  Chlopicki  retired  from  office.  With 
the  approve  of  all  classes,  Skkztnecki,  the  present  generalissimo,  assumed  the  com- 
mand. 


U.    GEOGRAPHY  AND  BESOURCES  OF  POLAHD. 

YoLHTiri  A.  This  province  is  a  part  of  the  Polish  Ukraine,  and  is  the  adopted  country 
4>f  the  Lubomiriski  and  Czartoriski,  two  illustrious  Polish  families.  The  Polish  nobles  are 
supposed  to  amount  to  60,000  individuals.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  1,496,300,  or 
about  1,072  to  a  square  mile.  The  country  is  level  and  the  climate  mild.  Most  of  the 
towns  are  ill  built.  The  largest  is  peopled  by  10,000  individuals,  most  of  whom  are 
Jews.  The  peasants  are,  generally,  poor  and  wretched,  covered  with  rags,  and  inhabit- 
ing dirty  cottages.    The  Ihiieper  is  the  principal  river. 

PoDOLiA.  This  is  also  a  portion  of  the  Polish  Ukraine.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  feeders  of  the  Bug  and  Dniester.  The  inhabitants  amount  to  1,462,190,  or  1,542  to  a 
square  mile.  This  is  a  very  fruitful  province.  So  much  com  is  raised  above  what  is 
consumed  by  the  inhabitants,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  find  a  market  for  the  redundant 
produce.  The  land  is  indented  by  the  vallies  through  which  the  rivers  flow,  and  varied 
by  waterfalls,  caverns,  and  romantic  landscapes.  The  population  b  divided  in  about  the 
following  proportions ;  Jews,  186,000,  Christians  of  the  Latin  church,  197,000,  of  the 
Greek  church,  838,000,  other  sects  the  remainder. 

Lithuania.  This  is  the  former  name  of  an  extensive  tract  of  country,  lying  be- 
tween Poland  and  Prussia,  and  governed  by  Grand  Dukes.  It  was  annexed  to  Poland 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  but  it  was  not  till  1561,  that  the  respective  countries  were 
united  into  one  state,  or  an  elective  monarchy  ;  and  that  the  right  of  election  was  vested 
in  flie  two  nations.  The  sovereign  obtained  the  double  title  of  king  of  Poland,  and  Great 
Duke  of  Lithuania.  Lithuania,  however,  has  always  retained,  in  some  measure,  its  dis- 
tinct character.  The  nobles  only  adopted  the  manners  of  the  Poles,  and  spoke  their 
dialect  The  great  majority  of  the  people  never  changed  their  customs ;  they  speak  the 
Rousniac  language,  and  adhere  to  the  tenets  of  the  Greek  church.* 

Lithuania  was  formerly  divided  into  LUhuama  Proper,  and  Samogitia.  This  last 
named  region  bore  the  title  of  county.  It  lies  to  the  south  of  Courland,  and  to  the  north  of 
Prussia  Proper,  having  a  part  of  the  western  boundary  along  the  Baltic,  but  without  any 
harbor  of  consequence.  The  whole  territory  is  not  large,  but  it  is  well  wooded ;  the 
land  consists  of  a  rich  clay,  and  yields  immense  harvests  of  flax  and  lint.  Both  Lithuania 
Proper  and  Samogitia  are  divided  into  the  six  Russian  governments — Wilna,  Grodno, 
Bialystock,  Witepsk,  Mohilew,  and  Minsk.  The  industry  of  the  inhabitants  of  these 
countries  does  not  correspond  to  the  liberality  which  the  Author  of  nature  has  bestowed 
upon  them.  The  best  lands  are  uncultivated,  the  finest  hay  is  sufiered  to  decay  on  the 
meadows,  and  from  the  negligence  of  the  rural  authorities,  whole  forests  are  sometimes 
destroyed  by  fire.  In  consequence  of  the  great  number  of  Jews,  the  interest  of  money 
is  seldom  less  than  ten  per  cent,  although  every  article  of  consumption  may  be  obtained 
at  a  very  moderate  price.    The  Jews  monopolize  all  the  commerce.    Wilna,  the  capital 

»^^*— '^^^^^^^■^^™^^^— ^^^^^^^*^^^^^— ^^—^^^—**^"^— i^"^— ■^^■— i^»^^^^»^^—i^i—— ^^^     I      ^*      ^■^^^^^^^^■^-^w^^»^— ^— ^^^M^    I  ■  ■  ^  ^^^— — ^^.^p— ^^ 

*  The  reafloa  why  the  inhabitants  of  Lithuania  refused  to  march  under  the  ensigns  of  Bonaparte  into 
Rosiia,  in  1813,  seems  not  to  have  been  fi-om  any  partiality  to  ths  Russians,  m  Malta  Brun  thinks,  but  be- 
oauss  Koeeiueka  declioed  the  eoterprise. 
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of  Lithuania,  covers  a  great  extent  of  ground.  The  population  exceeds  40,000,  of  whom 
5,000  are  Jews.  A  rooflque,  a  synagogue,  one  Lutheran,  three  Russian,  one  Calvinistic, 
and  thirty-two  Catholic  churches,  are  the  different  places  of  worship,  and  consequently 
three  holy-days  are  observed  every  week.  All  the  sects  live  in  peace  with  each  other, 
beinr  more  intent  about  trading,  than  spiritual  concerns.  Grodno,  on  the  Niemen,  was 
peopled  in  1790,  by  more  than  4,000  individuals,  of  whom  nearly  a  fourth  were  Jews ; 
but  its  palaces  are  now  deserted,  its  silk,  velvet,  and  cloth  manufactories  are  ruined. 
The  last  Polish  diet  was  held  at  Grodno,  and  Russian  soldiers  compelled  the  deputies  to 
put  their  names  to  the  treaty,  bv  which  the  division  of  their  country  was  sanctioned. 

The  JViemen,  or  the  largest  nver  in  the  country,  is  navigable,  and  its  course  is  tranquil ; 
but  it  discharges  itself  into  a  Prussian  bay ;  thus  commerce  is  shackled,  and  the  articles 
exported  from  the  province  are  subject  to  oppressive  duties. 

"  The  Litliuanians,"  says  a  physician,  who  visited  the  country,  **  resemble  the  Poles 
and  Russians,  although  they  are  even  less  advanced  in  civilization  than  the  inhabitants  of 
these  nations.  Struggling  against  poverty,  oppressed  by  slavery,  their  appearance  indi- 
cates their  degraded  condiuon.  The  country  is  humid  and  marshy,  but  intermittent 
fevers  are  of  rare  occurrence.  Plica  is  not  so  common  as  in  the  rest  of  Poland,  and  it 
appears  that  nine  persons  out  of  ten,  among  the  lower  orders,  are  never  afflicted  with 
tiua  loathsome  disease."* 

Gallicia.  The  Austrian  possessions  in  Poland  are  officially  designated  Cfalitzia 
and  Ladamiria.  The  last  term  is  used  only  in  public  documents.  The  southern  part  of 
Gallicia  is  mountainous,  but  the  greatest  elevations  are  lower  than  those  in  Hungary ; 
none  reach  to  the  height  of  6,000  feet,  and  few  are  equal  to  4,000  feet  Grallicia  is  ex- 
posed, from  its  position,  to  a  northeast  wind  that  arrives  from  the  central  ridge  of  Russia, 
and  is  often  accompanied  with  excessive  cold.  The  soil  is  very  humid,  and  the  quantity 
of  rain  that  falls  during  the  year,  is  much  greater  than  in  any  of  the  neighboring  conn- 
tries.  The  Galliclans  and  the  Poles  eat  the  same  coarse  and  unwholesome  food ;  both 
are  greatly  injured  by  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  and  the  want  of  good  physicians  is  severely 
felt  m  both  countries.  At  TVieliczka  are  the  celebrated  salt  mines.  The  town  is  not 
only  completely  undermined,  but  the  works  extend  on  the  one  side  to  the  distance  of 
6,000  feet,  from  east  to  west,  and  on  the  other  2,000«  from  north  to  south.  The  depth 
beneath  the  lowest  part  of  the  valley  is  about  800  feet  A  few  years  since,  about  700 
workmen  were  employed.  Salt  is  found  in  large  and  shapeless  masses  in  the  two  first 
stories,  and  the  workmen  may  cut  blocks  of  three,  four,  and  five  hundred  cubic  feet. 

Lemberg,  or  Leopol,  as  the  Poles  call  it,  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Red  Russia,  and 
it  is,  at  present,  the  capital  of  Gallicia.  The  place  is  large,  the  streets  are  spacious, 
cleanly,  and  well  paved.  The  public  buildings,  and  many  private  houses  add  much  tb 
the  imposing  appearance  of  the  city.    The  population  is  50,000. 

Grakd  Duchy  of  Posex.  This  forms,  physically,  a  part  of  Poland ;  the  same 
plains,  the  same  kind  of  sand  intermixed  with  clay,  and  black  loam,  the  same  fertility  In 
com,  and  the  same  sort  of  forests  may  be  observed  in  the  two  countries.  The  peasants 
are  said  to  be  slothful,  ignorant  and  superstitious ;  drunkenness  is  a  common  vice  among 
them.  All  the  eflbrts  of  the  Prussian  administration  to  reform  their  condition  have  been, 
in  a  great  degree,  unavailing.  It  is  difficult  to  improve  a  race,  demded  by  ages  of  ser- 
vile habits,  particularly  if  superstition  occupies  the  place  of  morality  and  religion.  The 
Catholic  clergy  are  now  improved ;  but  in  1781,  they  burned  witches  and  pronibited  the 
reformed  religion,  and  all  of^  them  sold  indulgences.  Many  of  them  are  still  opposed  to 
the  enlightened  system  of  the  Prussian  government,  for  it  tends  to  diminish  their  reve- 
nue and  power.  The  nobles  are  very  much  opposedJto  a  union  with  the  Germans.  It 
is  said,  however,  that  a  change  has  been  gradually  taxing  place.  Of  the  population,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  are  Germans,  and  more  than  24,000,  of  the  reformed  religion. 
This  change  has  been  effected  by  the  successive  migrations  of  industrious  manufacturers 
from  Silesia,  and  the  agricultural  colonies  of  Swabia. 

The  Wartha  is  tiie  principal  river  in  Posen.  Poznan,  or  Posen,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Great  Poland,  is  situated  between  two  hills,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wartha,  and  the  Prosna. 
The  population  amounts  to  23,000.  The  town  is  enlivened  by  three  annual  fairs.  Gnesne, 
a  very  ancient  Polish  city,  was  the  metropolis  of  a  diocese,  in  the  year  1,000.  It  is  now 
peopled  by  about  4,400  souls,  and  has  some  trade  in  cloth. 

Republic  or  Cracow.  The  country,  which  makes  up  this  republic,  is  equal  to 
ninety-four  square  leagues,  and  the  population  amounts  to  100,000.  The  peasants,  for- 
merly protected  by  the  clergy,  were  not  so  poor  and  ignorant  as  those  in  the  rest  of  Po- 
land, and  additional  benefits  nave  been  conferred  on  them  by  the  present  government. 
Agriculture  and  gardening  are  much  more  faithfully  attended  to,  and  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  country  shows  it  to  be  in  an  Improving  state.  Cracow,  once  the  metropolis 
of  Poland,  was  the  place  where  the  ancient  kings  were  crowned  and  interred.    The 

*  Plica  if  cndemieal  in  Poland,  and  in  tomo  of  the  neigbboring  provinces.    At  the  peccant  matter  o:b- 
panda,  it  paana  into  tiie  hair,  and  binds  it  so  closelj  together  thai  It  cannot  be  aeparateo. 
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cathedral  is  remarkable  for  its  numerous  mausoleums.  The  population  of  the  town  amoants 
to  26,000  souls ;  its  commerce  and  manufactories  have  long  been  in  a  state  of  decay. 
The  university,  formerly  called  the  school  of  Ihe  kingdom,  though  open  at  present  to 
every  Pole,  is  not  attended  by  many  students. 

Kingdom  of  PoLAim.  This  kingdom  is  the  centre  of  the  country,  and  a  part  of  tfie 
former  Great  and  Little  Poland.  It  is  situated  on  the  Vistula.  It  was  divided  by  the 
Russians,  a  few  years  since,  into  eight  waiwodaU,  or  palatinates.  Cracow  is  a  difier- 
ent  territory  from  the  republic  just  named. 

Squart  Leagues,  Pop.  in  18ia  Square  Leagues.  Pep,  in  1819L 

Cracow,  587  445,000  Plock,  (Plotsk,)  805  364,000 

Sendomir,  784  432,000  Masovia,  890  481,000 

Kalisch,  892  512,000  Podlacliia,  633  286,000 

Lublin,  881  490,000  Augustowo,        894  335,000 

The  river  Bug,  which  is  sometimes  confounded  with  the  Bos,  rises  in  the  lofty  hiUs, 
near  Lemberg,  in  Gallicia.  It  joins  the  JVarew,  which  flows  irom  the  plains  of  Lithu- 
ania. The  Vutuia  descends  from  the  mountaiias  of  Silesia,  is  enlarged  by  the  Narew, 
the  Pilica,  and  most  of  the  other  rivers  of  Poland.  All  the  Polish  rivers,  except  the 
Niemen,  overflow  their  banks,  and  leave  a  rich  deposit,  by  which  the  innodated  lands 
are  fertilized. 

The  climate  of  Upper  Poland  is  cold,  as  it  is  surrounded  on  the  east  and  north  by  the 
centra]  ridge  of  Russia,  and  on  flie  south  by  the  Carpathian  mountains,  which  are  exposed 
to  an  almost  perpetual  winter.  The  climate  of  the  low  country  b  also  cold,  though  the 
north  wind  is  mild  and  rather  humid.  The  west  wind  is  the  harbinger  of  dense  and  un- 
wholesome mists.  The  Polish  winter  is  not  milder  than  that  of  central  Sweden,  although 
the  di^rence  in  latitude  is  equal  to  ten  degrees.  There  are  valuable  mines  of  silver, 
lead,  iron,  and  calamine  in  Poland.  The  sou  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland  is  not,  in  general, 
so  rich  as  that  in  Lithuania,  and  the  Ukraine.  The  lands  of  the  nobles  are  too  extensive 
to  be  well  cultivated.  The  Jews,  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  country,  are  by  law  pre- 
vented from  purchasing  heritable  property.  For  that  reason  the  price  of  land  is  very 
low,  but  the  land  owners  cannot  obtain  the  necessary  funds  for  improving  their  estates, 
without  paying  an  exorbitant  interest 

The  Poles  are  a  strong,  active,  well  made  people ;  their  phymognomy  is  frank  and  pre- 
possessing ;  light  and  cbesnut  hair  is  very  common.  Mustachios  are  worn  by  men  of 
every  rank ;  to  shave  the  head  is  as  general  a  practice ;  and  a  small  tuft  of  hair,  which 
is  left  on  the  crown,  eives  the  people  an  Asiatic  appearance.  The  fair  sex  are  celebrated 
in  the  north  for  their  beauty.  They  are  better  educated,  more  animated  and  agreeable 
in  their  manners  than  the  women  of  Russia.  The  fact  that  the  Poles  are  exposed  to  a 
greater  number  of  diseases  than  their  neighbors,  is  attributed  to  the  quality  of  the  air, 
which  is  rendered  unwholesome  by  large  and  numerous  marshes,  to  the  want  of  good 
water,  and  the  uncleanly  habits  of  a  great  majority  of  the  people.  Some  malignant  dis- 
eases are  not  unfreqnent  in  Poland,  though  unknown  in  Russia.  The  smallpox,  owing 
to  improper  treatment,  bad  diet,  and  the  habitual  negligence  of  the  people,  is  the  most 
fatal  of  any.  It  is  calculated  that  the  mortality  is  in  £e  proportion  of  six  or  seven  to  tea. 
Such  as  survive,  are  often  frightfully  disfigured.  SypMUa  is  very  common.  Men 
wanting  the  nose  may  be  seen  in  every  Polish  village.  The  PHea,  a  very  troublesome, 
though  not  fatal  disease,  is  nearly  confined  to  Poland. 

-Warsaw,  or  as  it  is  styled  by  the  Poles,  Wanzawa,  contains  120,000  inhabitants,  and 
more  than  9,000  houses.  The  population  is  rapidly  increasing,  but  although  the  town 
has  been  much  embellished,  manji-ancient  buildings,  narrow  streets,  and  houses  covered 
with  straw,  are  suffered  to  remain.  Warsaw  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  though  it  was 
not  of  much  note  till  the  union  of  Poland,  and  Lithuania.  The  diet  was  not  transferred 
to  it  till  1566.  The  most  remarkable  suburbs  are  Nowy  Swiat,  or  New  Town,  and  Alex- 
andria, on  one  side  of  the  Vistula,  and  Krakow  and  Praga,  on  the  other  nde.  The  old 
city  consists  of  a  long  and  narrow  street  The  streets  in  the  suburbs  are  spacious  and 
clean.  Praga,  in  1782,  contained  6,690  souls ;  after  the  visit  of  Suwarow,  in  1795,  it  was 
reduced  to  3,100.  Warsaw  was  stripped  of  its  finest  ornaments,  during  the  sad  vicissi- 
tudes, which  it  has  experienced.  The  library  of  Zaluski,  containing  200,000  volumes, 
was  sent  to  Petersburg. 

Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  Warsaw,  smee  the  peace.  Many  t>f  the  streets 
lire  well  lighted,  and  macadamized.  Churches  and  public  buildings  have  been  erected ; 
also  a  monument  to  Copernicus. 

The  different  classes  of  the  population  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  in  1829,  were  as 
follows.  The  total  varies  somewhat,  firom  our  previous  estimates.  Hie  number  of  Jews 
is  undoubtedly  too  small. 

Real  Poles,  3,000,000  Jews,                              400,000 

Rousniacs,  100,000                                                    

Lithuanians,  200,000  Total,        4,000^0 

Germans,  300,000 
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The  total  population  of  the  kmgdom,  in  1829,  ezcliuive  of  the  army,  (which  was  then 
about  30,000,)  amounted  to  4,088,290.  Since  1815,  the  population  has  increased,  on  an 
average,  100,000  a  year.  The  inhabitants  were  classed  according  to  their  occupations, 
in  the  following  manner. 

Agriculturalists,  landholders,  871,268  Landed  proprietors,                               4,205 

Their  families,  servants,  &c.  2,221,188  Copyholders,                                        1,886 

Manufacturers,  140,377  Free  holders,  in  towns,                       41,654 

Their  families  and  dependents,  358,135  Persons  employed  under  government,   8,414 

Tradesmen,  44,888  Number  supported  in  592  hospitals,       5,376 

Their  families,  131,381   Prisoners  in  76  prisons,                         7,926 

The  number  of  princes  was  12 ;  of  counts,  74  ;  of  barons,  20.  The  number  of  nobles 
to  the  peasants  was  as  1  to  13.  In  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  the  peasants  have  been  in  a 
degree,  emancipated.  Each  family  has  a  cabin,  and  13  acres  of  land  to  cultivate,  and  are 
obliged  to  labor  three  days  ix^  a  week  for  the  landholders.  Others  have  adopted  a  system 
of  free,  hired  labor. 

The  following  were  the  receipts  into  the  treasury  in  1827.  A  Polish  florin  is  about 
six  pence  sterling. 

Ftdrins.  Florins. 

Direct  taxes,  17,646,652  Mines,  mint,  &c.  2,837,600 

Indirect  taxes,  40,685,690  

Income  from  lands,  &c.      7,148,265  Total,        72,088,090 

Tolls,  roads,  &c.  3,769,945 

The  expenditures  amounted  to  69,016,030  florins. 

The  balance  of  trade  with  other  countries  was  as  follows. 

Fiorina.  H»rins. 

Imports  from  Russia,  11,000,000  Imports  from  Austria,            8,500,000 

Exports  to           «*  14,500,000  Exports  to           "                       92,000 

Imports  from  Prussia,  20,300,000  Imports  from  Rep.  of  Cracow,  748,000 

Exports  to           *<  15,500,000  Exports  to             "               2,880,000 
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The  Polish  langua^  is  sprang  from  the  Russian,  the  Bohemian,  the  Wend  and  Sla- 
Tonic  dialects  of  Illyria;  but  it  resembles  the  Bohemian,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other, 
and  both  are  distinguished  by  harsh  sounds  and  crowded  consonants.  It  has,  however, 
considerable  harmony.  An  imaginative  writer  has  compared  the  conversation  of  Polish 
ladies  to  the  warbling  of  birds.  The  difficulty  of  the  pronunciation  cannot  be  easily  over* 
come  by  forei|pBers.  The  sonorous  majesty  of  the  Russian  is  more  adapted  for  music,  but 
the  Polish  is  nch  in  grammatical  forms,  figures  and  inyersions,  and  well  fitted  for  every 
sort  of  style.  It  has,  in  later  times,  become  the  language  of  poets,  historians,  and  orators. 
Bowring  has  translated  into  English,  and  phblishcSi  some  interesting  selections  from  the 
Polish  poets.  Between  the  years  1110  and  1135,  the  monkish  historian  Oallus  flourished. 
He  wrote  in  Latin  vene.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  I2th  century,  Vincent  Kadlubeck 
wrote  a  history,  in  which  he  attempts  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  the  Polish  origtUr 
The  circumstance  which  contributed  most  to  the  promotion  of  learning  in  Poland,  wa9 
the  foundation  of  the  University  of  Cracow,  by  Casimir  the  Great,  in  1847.  It  was  regu^ 
lated  in  imitation  of  that  of  Paris ;  and  such  eminence  had  its  professors  attained,  in  a 
^ort  time,  that  Pooe  Urban  Y .  estimated  it,  in  1864,  to  be  equal  to  aoj  of  the  uaiver' 
sities  of  Europe.  The  first  printing  press  was  erected  at  Cracow  in  1474.  The  lanj^uage 
began  to  be  cultivated  and  even  written  elegantly.  Schools  were  geDeraHy  established, 
to  which  the  sons  of  citizens,  and  of  the  sdrft,  had  the  same  access  as  the  nobles.  Kro- 
mer,  the  historian,  called  the  Livy  of  Polfload,  and  Janicki,  both  sons  of  peasants,  were 
among  the  numerous  authors  who  then  flourished.  Gregory  Sanok,  the  Polish  Bacon, 
was  bom  about  the  year  1400.  He  was  a  professor  in  Craoow,  and  introduced  a  spirit  of 
liberal  and  independent  inquiry,  almost  unparalleled  in  that  age.  He  hated  the  scholastic 
dialect,  ridiculed  astrology,  and  introduced  a  simple  mode  or  reasoning.  He  was  also  a 
great  admirer,  and  patron  of  elegant  learning,  and  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  works 
of  Tirgil  into  notice,  in  Poland.  Copernicus,  the  father  of  the  modem  astronomy,  wa» 
bom  at  Thorn,  in  1473,  where  his  father,  a  citizen  of  Cracow,  had  settled,  alter  the 
accession  of  Polish  Pmssia  to  Poland.  Adam  Zaluzianski,  the  Pdish  Linneeus,  published 
a  work,  about  the  same  time,  which  he  entitled,  Methodus  Herbaria.  There  were, 
perhaps,  at  this  time,  more  printing  presses  in  Pofand,  than  there  have  ever  been  since, 
or  Chan  there  were  in  any  other  country  of  Europe  at  the  time.  There  were  eighty- 
three  towns  where  they  printed  books ;  and  in  Cracow,  alone  there  were  fifty  presses. 
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Hie  chief  nrmiaAmce,  wfaidb  fsrpported  »  aehbt,  was  dw  Bberty  «f  dw  fiiui:  wfeieh 
illafred  tlie  pubHcatian  of  the  writings  of  tbe  eoolcnfiiiir  oectB,  wUdi  wen  BOt  petvitted 
to  be  printed  eieewliere.  Tbe  Catbolics  prioled  Aeir  books  at  Cnooir,  Faaea,  UUio, 
Ilc  ;  the  Lutherans  at  Dombrowa,  Paniovriea,  k.c ;  the  Arians  at  Rakow,  Zariaw,  fce. ; 
and  the  Greek  aertarians  at  fllhia  and  Oelow.  In  tbe  latter  part  of  tbe  l€ih  ceatary, 
Stephen  Ba&ory,  Kini^  of  Poland,  feonded  a  omrenrity  at  Wllna,  and  ver^  inconsderately 
mtrarted  the  care  of  it  lo  tbe  JesuitL  Tbe  carious  reckon  711  Polkb  autbofs,  in  the 
fvJen  of  SteHmund  III. 

Tlie  Poli^  Un^jifze  became  more  generally  diflbsed  in  Litfanania,  Gallicia,  Tolhynia, 
lie  wbere  iannerly  tbe  Russian  was  tbe  preralent  dialect.  In  tbe  storm j  reign  of  John 
Caamir,  leanun^  Istdly  lansuiabed.  Tbe  incursions  of  tbe  Swedes  Coanck^,  and  Tar- 
tars, 9wept  away  the  librarie^s,  and  broke  up  all  literan'  society.  Tbe  reign  of  Aognslus 
III.  was  more  propitkMi«.  The  Bishop  Zaluski,  and  the  Abbe  Kooars4i  Tiated  France, 
and  carried  back  with  them  to  Pobnd  an  ardent  entbnaasm  for  studioos  porsiiit^  and  a 
desire  to  elerate  their  national  literature  from  its  debasement  Zaloski  traversed  almort 
all  tbe  countries  of  the  continent,  in  questt  of  books,  and  manuscripts,  derotinic  the  whole 
of  bis  revenues  and  property  to  this  noble  purpo«.  After  forming  a  eoUection  of  more 
than  200,000  volumes,  be  made  a  present  cSf  it  to  the  public.  Tbe  exertions  of  Konaraki 
were  not  leas  praiseworthy.  He  was  of  the  Society  of  the  Piarists,  an  order  which  had 
been  introduced  into  Poland  in  1642,  on  precisely  opposite  principles  to  tbe  Jesuiti.  He 
establudied  a  college  at  Warsaw,  at  bis  own  expense.  His  publications  on  learning, 
politics,  and  religion,  were  written  in  the  boldest  style  of  reform.  He  freed  edncatian 
from  the  shackles  of  the  Jesuits.  His  exertions  were  unnoticed  at  first,  but  they  soon 
spread  wider  and  wider  throughout  Poland.  In  1767,  the  venerable  Zaluski  was  arrested 
1^  the  infamous  Catharine,  and  conducted,  with  his  brother  patriots,  to  the  frontieis  of 
Poland  Catharine  ol&red  them  their  liberty,  if  they  would  promise  to  desist  from  their 
opposition ;  this  proposal  was  made  to  each  separately  in  their  dungeons,  bat  rgected 
with  disdain  by  every  one.  They  were  transferred  to  Siberia,  and  their  names  were 
forbidden  to  be  mentioned. 

Tlie  foUowiog  notices  in  regard  to  tbe  present  state  of  learning,  have  recently  appeared 
in  the  British  Quarterly  Journal. 

^  State  or  Eoucatioit  or  the  KiirGnoM  of  Polah n,  as  it  was  in  1890. — 
Tbe  University  of  Warsaw,  founded  by  tbe  Emperor  Alexander  in  November,  I816» 
and  substituted  for  that  of  Cracow,  (the  latter  city  having  been  separated  from  tbe  king- 
dora,)  consistB  of  five  faculties :  theology,  (of  the  Roman  Catholic  foitb.)  having  six  pro- 
fessors ;  law  and  administration,  having  eight  professors ;  physics  and  mathematics,  ten 
professors ;  medicine,  ten  professors ;  literature  and  arts,  fourteen  professors.  The  rector 
and  the  elders  of  each  faculty  compose  the  council  of  internal  administration.  The 
university  reckoned  300  students  tbe  first  year  of  its  foundation,  and  it  counted  7d0  in 
1890.  The  prizes  consist  of  valuabfe  gold  medals.  There  are  also  an  ohservatory  which 
has  cost  800,000  florins,  a  botanic  ganien  containing  ten  thousand  plants,  a  zookigical 
cabinet,  a  museum  of  ancient  and  modem  works  of  art,  medals,  minerals,  &c,  and  a 
public  library,  containing  150,000  volumes. 

''Besides  the  university,  there  are  in  Warsaw  four  lyoeums or  colleges,  having  1,613 
pupils,  a  preparatory  school,  five  schools  for  the  Jews,  a  Roman  Camolic  seminary,  a 
school  for  midwives  and  matrons,  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  also  several  military  I 

schools,  such  as  one  of  tbe  cadets  at  KaKsch,  that  for  engineers  and  artillery,  one  for  f 

enngns  of  infantry,  and  one  (or  sub-lieutenants  of  cavalry :  there  is  a  schocd  for  tbe  con- 
struction of  roads  and  bridges,  one  for  tbe  forests,  one  for  agriculture,  and  one  for  the 
mines. 

**  There  are  also  eleven  palatine  schools  distributed  among  the  various  palatinates  or 
provinces,  besides  district  schools  in  the  country ;  also  elementary  schools  for  children  of 
both  sexes,  and  Sunday  schools  for  the  instruction  of  mechanics. 

**  In  all  the  kingdom,  out  of  a  population  of  about  four  millions,  there  were  last  year 
1,746  professors  or  teachers,  29,760  male  stud^ts,  and  11,157  female  pupils. 

*<  A  committee  of  public  instruction  had  the  superintendence  of  all  these  establishraents, 
examined  tbe  candidates,  books,  &c. 

"  There  were,  in  the  dty  of  Warsaw,  twenty-eight  journals,  newspapers,  and  reviews, 
including  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  and  quarterly  publications.  There  was  also  a  news- 
paper published  in  the  chief  town  of  each  paUtinatei^Dr.  Badecki's  StatiMtie^  Table$. 
Warsaw,  18S0. 

"  JVote. — ^The  above  is  fiom  an  Italian  Journal :  what  follows  is  from  a  difierent  source. 

y  In  Che  expos6  presented  by  the  Polish  minister  of  the  interior  to  the  Diet  of  last  year, 
it  is  mentioned  d)at  the  females,  who  are  intended  to  take  the  charge  of  boarding  sdbools 
for  those  of  their  own  sex,  receive  such  instruction  as  may  qualify  them  for  the  various 
grades  in  those  establishments,  under  tbe  direction  of  commissioners,  specially  appointed 
for  that  purpose.  We  observe,  on  the  same  authority,  that  the  sum  annually  assigned  for 
the  furtherance  of  public  education,  is  about  two  millions  of  florins,  independently  of  one 
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hundred  and  sixty  thousand  bestowed  in  aid  of  indigent  scholan.  Tlie  number  of  stadents 
at  the  university  of  Warsaw  last  summer  was  stated  by  the  minister  as  being  5S9 ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  Polish  youth,  educating  in  the  high  schools,  as  amounting  to  8,682.  He 
likewise  remarked,  that,  although  the  elementary  schools  had  experienced  a  decrease  of 
five  and  thirty  in  their  number  since  the  year  1823,  the  scholars  had  actually  increased, 
and  that  they  might  be  estimated  at  an  average  of  28,000  per  annum," 
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Nicholas  Copernicus.  Thorn,  on  the  Vistula,  the  birth  place  of  this  distinguished 
philosopher,  though  commonly  reckoned  in  the  Prussian  dominions,  became  an  indepen- 
dent town,  or  republic,  about  the  year  1454,  under  the  protection  of  Poland.  On  this  ac- 
count, as  well  as  in  reference  to  the  place  of  his  education,  Copernicus  may  more  properly 
be  said  to  be  a  Pole  than  a  Prussian.  He  was  bom  in  February,  1478.  His  family  came, 
originally,  from  Westphalia.  From  a  school  at  Thorn,  Copernicus  went  to  Cracow,  where 
he  studied  medicine,  and  received  the  degree  of  doctor.  At  the  same  time  he  studied 
mathematics  and  astronomy.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  went  to  Italy,  where  the 
aits  and  sciences  were  beginning  to  flourish,  after  the  fall  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  At 
Bologna  he  studied  astronomy.  In  1600,  he  taught  mathematics,  at  Rome,  with  great 
success,  and  was  already  placed  by  the  side  of  Regiomontanus.  He  was  employed  by 
the  government  of  his  country  in  1521,  in  plans  designed  to  put  an  end  to  the  difficulties, 
which  had  arisen  from  the  irregular  coining  of  money.  He  proposed  a  plan  for  establish- 
ing a  general  mint  at  the  public  expense.  This  was  not  carried  into  efiect  He  now  ap- 
plied his  whole  strength  to  the  great  subject  of  astronomy.  At  this  time  the  belief  in  the 
immobility  of  the  earth  was  universal.  The  prevalent  system,  which  was  called  the 
system  of  Ptolemy j  had  been  adopted  by  Pythagoras,  Aristotle,  Plato,  Hlpparchus,  Ar- 
cnimedes,  and  others.  Copernicus  doubted  whether  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
'could  be  so  confused  and  complicated  as  this  system  would  make  them.  He  found  in  the 
writhigs  of  the  ancients,  that  Nicetas,  Heraclides,  and  others,  had  thought  of  the  possi- 
bility of  a  motion  of  the  earth.  This  induced  him  to  examine  the  subject  more  at  large. 
He  now  assumed  that  the  sun  was  the  centre  of  the  system,  and  that  the  earth  was  a 
planet  revolving  like  Mars  and  Venus,  around  the  sun.  According  to  this  system,  he 
fiilly  explained  all  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Thus  was  discovered  the  true 
system  of  the  universe,  a  hundred  years  before  the  invention  of  telescopes.  Cogemicus 
had  only  miserable  wooden  instruments,  on  which  the  lines  were  frequently  marked 
simply  with  ink.  On  account  of  the  prejudices  of  the  times,  he  advanced  his  system 
merely  as  an  hypothesis.  Excommunication  was  issued  against  him  from  the  Vatican, 
and  it  was  not  till  1821,  278  years  after  the  sentence,  that  the  court  of  Rome  annulled 
the  excommunication.    Copernicus  died  June  11, 1543,  aged  70  years. 

Reytxn.  When  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  were  accomplishing  their  nefarious 
purposes,  in  partitioning  Poland,  Reyten  was  one  of  the  few  patriot^  who  raised  his  voice 
against  it  He  was  a  representative  in  the  diet  of  Poland  from  Nowogrodek,  and  a  Lithu* 
anian  by  descent.  Poninski,  a  creature  of  the  allied  powers,  when  the  session  of  the  diet 
opened,  was  nominated,  by  one  of  the  deputies,  as  marshal.  As  he  was  proceeding  to 
take  his  seat,  several  of  the  members  protested  against  it  as  a  breach  of  privilege,  and 
Reyten  exclaimed,  "  Gentlemen,  tl^e  marshal  cannot  be  thus  self-appointed ;  the  whole 
assembly  roust  choose  him :  1  protest  against  the  nomination  of  Poninski.**  Some  of  the 
members  immediately  shouted,  "  Long  live  the  true  son  of  his  country,  Marshal  Reyten.*' 
On  the  next  day,  Poninski  made  his  appearance  with  a  guard  of  foreign  soldiers,  whom 
he  stationed  at  the  doorjs  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  public.  Reyten,  and  the  little 
band  of  patriots,  were  soon  at  their  posts.  Reyten,  perceiving  that  the  people  were  not 
allowed  to  enter,  exclaimed,  "  Gentlemen,  follow  me.  Poninski  shall  not  be  marshal  of 
the  diet  to-day,  if  I  live** !  It  was  already  twelve  o'clock,  and  Poninski  did  not  appear, 
but  a  messenger  arrived  to  state  that  he  adjourned  the  meeting.  "  We  do  not  acxnow- 
ledge  Poninski  for  marshal,**  replied  Reyten ;  and  seeing  many  of  the  members  about  to 
retire,  he  placed  himself  before  the  door  with  his  arms  crossed,  and  attempted  to  stop  the 
deserters.  But  his  exertions  proving  useless,  he  threw  himself  along  the  door-way, 
exclaiming,  with  a  wearied  but  determined  voice,  **  Go,  go  and  seal  your  own  ruin,  but 
first  trample  on  the  breast  which  will  only  beat  for  honor  and  liberty.'*  Reyten  remained 
at  his  post  all  night.  On  the  next  day,  the  corrupt  diet  held  their  assembly  without  the 
hall,  such  was  their  dread  of  one  patriotic  individual.  On  the  2dd  of  April,  when  Ponin- 
i^i,  and  his  party  entered,  they  found  Re3rten  stretehed  senseless  on  the  floor,  in  which 
state  he  must  have  lain  thirty-six  hours.  Such  was  the  determination,  with  which  he 
resisted  the  oppression  of  his  country ;  so  entirely  were  all  his  energies  devoted  to  the 
cause,  that  when  he  learned  its  failure  be  lost  his  reason.    When  Poninski  informed  Reyten 
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It  l«t  «tfU7  iMKP  »'*'«<.  '  i  nar^*  wsji.  tut  I  «Mtl  uirau     ■ 
|mw>fcut  t'Vv  »  U  f9H«^ei.  1x«:  MuarKkoi  *  «uff.  aoit  via  x  «»  ■  iniJj^ 

j^  <■«(  1/  tw  **  Aii»ac  ir  4'  v^  rb'..<nir7 .   iimLxru*  «i  v 

*>*-Aii.  v;>;:MttUi,  "ar^fifau**!  H  icrk*  i^^^tam^HL^  'i^frxi.tft  i*  3*iE  m.  nt  can  3L  in<^ 
ifcrtivjfi  jut  !k^  iiM»  -4*  «aBufc.    Ti«»  js-ireai  lURf!  nAtiei  1**  iusi  tj 
VU.  i:->t.    O*  iUt  arji  -rf  F»v»rT,  IT^^.  wt21  *o««  3!»l 

j-wfc*      Ix  «  «ttrtrr  •-mSi*.  *&(ty  r..  -j»r*?»<  •-'»**  ni^ti.     .» r.*f  «e   :f 
g>*jMcM»t»  f*v;:¥»«fc  w»  V-Af  ttae  Sis  ".i.-**  kca  hu:  juraaiiSJi  il  -iie 
r^  w*»,  **  f  *«*  «n!rit  4bi?rt  fcrire  -irsae  rSACr  i-rr  "      I't  ii-va<ii, 

t^itmita  tra*  *Cr.  xi  rje*  «biC  btiif  rfsr."^^  ^i»  R.i:«h:ui«,  "^ra 

Of  4^.  *JMr  liir,..7«  jm-jait  CwirJr  ^juk  Birrrr^i  «aif  be  stt^c  "tiasdlf  iy  a 

ewew^  49«r«  fr^Mt  'Jii^  au'^.-VJi^s*,  4::«^  ^0x1^  \  i-^^z^ri  ^t>tj  ok  ±«^  tso^  «f  tat  fTT«r 
W*rti.  F'/i/  tii^rs**a4  k\.**vAt»  :\A  *»^rt  •',  c,  =  l\z:r::\rK.  YTTV.  Tie  ygfAJte  wwc  » 
Vfc^rjr  «r,piyj*^»1  it.-i  <*>l>ti,  •iati  eT*«  *♦  *'.A  vrvrx.  ci  th*  Tear,  ribe  fee^ocb  w«e 
<«Mi!jeM  to  V-ne  «h*rj'  '*y^**>?»  f^r  «-V>«  mw^  nts^rvt  r^^rJ:  aei£  Ja  g^  v£ 

MM^y  of  <<r<s«»,  awf  ty  tt*  «*2  of  !l*  wrlse.  klf  Ae  rurisim  vere  ^re»ed 
Im;  ««MMBi7  vert:  '/"^'T?^  to  iwe  *J>  ««^i?e,  itvnz^  l^6o  Be«  dead,  b  ihe 
4r  ITri.  dbe  cmrfiadentei  tutdsr  PuUv'«ld^  had  tboci  bfl^  en^trj  m  Ae  paHfJMirf'  of 
CrMMT,  Att  adcn^  fo  feize  dK  kf&ar,  9ta&i*taf ,  vfaidi  was  ceade  nkr  ihe  afpiceg  of 
Mr*«rifMki«  aotf  wiaA  UiitA,  hrr^zfkt  m'if:h  omKoci  ob  the  popofarcaKe.  PiiU«*U 
r«ftMc4  Ui MMclte,  while  be  whbh^U  hi* <:iiieBL  Onlfae23dgf  Jlpfl,  1772,  tke  lbi«- 
iiaa  and  Pm«iaa  tmpf  afyeifcd  befare  die  caide  of  Cracoir,  winch  was  obliged  to 
MiiTei»der«  ?(e3rly  |0>MpO  AditiiaiM,  onder  Coont  TMeAazr.  entered  Pahad  fram  Hon- 
ipwy.  The  eocniefl  wai  brofcea  op ;  all  ffae  po<s  were  de«eiied,  and  the  coofrdetadoa 
wan  at  ap  end,  Tbe  dueli  reifred  into  Ibreign  bod;.  Polawfid  cuoe  Id  Ameika, 
and  oAered  faia  aerrieefl  lo  eooj^Ma.  Tbev  were  accepted,  and  Ptilaw^d  was  booored 
wHb  (be  rvik  of  Bri^pdier  f^oeraL  He  dtaeorered  great  intrepiditj  in  an  engagement 
wHb  a  partjr  of  tbe  Witvh,  near  Cfaarleftoa,  SoQtb  CarSina,  in  Mar,  1779.  In  the  aannlt 
OMO  ixwnaah,  (Uutn^  os  Uie  Mi  of  Oelaber,  by  General  Lmooln,  and  the  Frencfa 
Cmud  irVMiAa%^  Potowtid  ws 


ifEMi^f  Polawtid  waa  woonded,  at  tbe  bead  of  two  famdrai  borKnen,  aa  be 
wa«  fpOlkii^nK  bito  th$  town^  widi  the  intention  of  ebaiigmg  in  tbe  tear.  He  £ed  on  tbe 
elerendi,  and  eonip^eai  reiolred  diat  a  moDameot  iboDld  be  erected  to  his  memory. 

TUAVKV9  Konciv%KO,  Tbifl  illaftiiou*  man  was  bom  on  the  12di  of  February, 
17  HI*  at  the  chateau  <f(  Sienniewrcze,  in  Utbuania.  He  was  descended  from  a  noble, 
jfitt  poor  &mtly,  and  wa*  early  iofUated  in  tbe  science  of  war  at  die  military  scbooi  of 
WanKiw,  Earif  in  life  he  repaired  to  France,  relaxing  his  labors,  in  tbe  art  of  war,  by 
attention  to  li(i;raiJire  and  the  fine  arts.  On  bis  return  to  Poland,  be  was  refused  a  mifi- 
tary  appointment,  \>ecznie  be  was  a  friend  to  Adam  Czartoriski,  whom  Stanislas  disliked. 
In  rortMttin^ntJii,  Kov^iu^ko  banned  across  the  Atlantic,  and  offered  his  services  to  Gen. 
Wasbinf^Uin.  His  labors  were  immediately  appreciated,  and  Kosciosko  was  soon  made 
afd'de-camp  (o  Wa^hjn^ton.  He  was  the  companion  of  Lafayette,  and  acquired  bis  cor- 
dial and  lavtjng  friendship.  At  the  clow  of  the  war,  having  received  tbe  public  thanks  of 
congress,  he  returned  to  Poland.  He  lived  In  retirement  until  1792.  He  was  then 
nominated,  l>y  the  Polf<di  Diet,  commander  in  chief  of  die  forces,  which  were  empfoyed 
against  Catharine,  and  her  allies.  On  the  18th  of  June,  the  Poles,  at  Dubienka,  headed 
by  Kosriusko,  withstood  an  enemy  three  tiroes  their  number,  and  made  an  lionorable 
retreat,  after  much  slaughter.  On  the  failure  of  the  efforts  of  the  patriots,  Kosciusko 
retired  to  I^eiprJg,  In  Gennany.  Here  he  was  not  permitted,  however,  long  to  remain. 
Ihe  patriots  of  Warsaw,  In  September,  1793,  had  sent  two  messengers  to  communicate 
with  him  on  some  plans,  which  had  been  formed  for  tbe  deliverance  of  IV>land.  Tbe 
few  months  following  were  spent  In  making  preparations.  At  length,  on  the  23d  of 
March,  1794,  Kosciusko  reached  Cracow,  where  Wodzicki,  with  a  body  of  400  men,  was 
ready  to  receive  him  ;  on  the  following  day,  he  was  proclaimed  generalbsimo.  A  deed 
of  insurrection  was  drawn  up,  by  which  Kosciusko  was  appointed  dictator.    He  had 
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intrusted  to  him  the  regulation  of  all  aiiairs,  political  and  civil.  Never  before  wiu  confi> 
dence  more  fuUy  placed  in  an  individual,  and  never  were  expectations  better  grounded. 
He  had  the  gallantry  and  noble-mindedneas  of  a  Pole,  and  the  prtidence  and  wisdom  of 
Wadxington.  He  immediately  issued  a  summon  to  the  nobles  and  citizens,  imposed  a 
tax,  and  made  all  requisite  arrangements.  On  the  4th  of  April,  at  the  head  of  4,000  me&» 
he  met  the  Russians,  a  few  miles  from  Cracow.  After  a  battle,  of  nearly  five  hours' 
continuance,  victory  declared  in  favor  of  the  Poles ;  3,000  Russians  were  left  dead  on  the 
field.  The  Cossacks,  in  case  of  an  insurrection  at  Warsaw,  which  was  expected  on  the 
18th,  had  received  orders  to  fire  the  city.  This  was  happily  discovered,  and  it  wa» 
determined  to  anticipate  it,  by  unfurling  the  standard  of  insurrection,  on  the  17th. 
Early  in  the  morning,  the  Polish  guards  attacked  the  Russian  picket,  and  took  possession 
of  the  arsenal,  and  powder  magazine.  A  most  obstinate  and  bloody  battle  followed,  in 
the  streets  of  Warsaw,  which  lasted  two  days.  Nothing,  however,  could  stand  the 
impetuosity  of  the  Poles.  The  Russian  governor  fled,  and  Kosciusko  took  possession  of 
the  city.  The  Lithuanians  did  not  long  delay  to  obey  the  call  of  their  Polish  brethren. 
Wilna  followed  the  example  of  Warsaw.  A  body  of  40,000  Prussians  soon  effected  a 
junction  with  the  Russians.  To  meet  the  combined  forces,  Kosciusko  advanced  with 
16,000  regular  troops,  and  10,000  peasants.  The  contest  was  a  severe  one,  and  Kosci- 
usko made  good  his  retreat.  In  the  summer,  the  emperor  of  Austria  joined  the  Russians 
and  Prussians.  Several  warmly  contested  engagements  between  different  portions  of  the 
contending  armies  followed.  On  the  16th  of  September,  Suwarow  defeated  a  detachment 
of  the  Polish  forces.  This  laid  open  the  road  to  Warsaw.  To  prevent  the  junction  of 
Suwarow  with  Gen.  Fersen,  Kosciusko  attacked  the  troops  of  the  latter,  with  desperate 
courage,  on  the  10th  of  October.  He  fell,  covered  with  wounds.  As  the  Cossacks  were 
preparing  to  strip  his  body,  he  was  recognized  by  some  officers,  and  even  the  Cossacks 
forbore  to  insult  him.  Catharine,  with  characteristic  cruelty,  ordered  him  to  be  trans- 
ported to  Petersburg,  and  plunged  into  a  dungeon.  The  death  of  the  empress  changed 
his  destiny.  Paul,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  **  brought  him  ibrth  out  of 
prison,  and  spoke  kindly  unto  him,  and  changed  his  prison  garments."  Paul  gave  him 
12,000  roubles,  and  1,500  serfs,  as.  a  testimony  of  his  reganl.  Kosciusko  returned  the 
presents,  and  then  came,  by  way  of  England,  to  America.  While  at  Bristol,  England^ 
Dr.  Warner,  who  had  an  interview  with  liim,  gives  the  following  account. 

**  I  never  contemplated  a  more  interesting  human  figure  than  Kosciusko  stretched  upon 
his  couch.  His  wounds  were  still  unhealed,  and  he  was  unable  to  sit  upright.  He 
appeared  to  be  a  small  man,  spare  and  delicate.  A  black  silk  bandage  crossed  his  fair 
and  high,  but  somewhat  wrinkled,  forehead.  Beneath  it  his  dark  eagle  eye  sent  forth  a 
stream  of  light,  that  indicated  the  steady  flame  of  patriotism,  which  still  burned  within 
his  soul,  unquenched  by  disaster  and  wounds,  weakness,  poverty,  and  exile.  Con- 
trasted with  its  brightness  was  the  paleness  6f  his  countenance,  and  the  wan  cast  of 
every  feature.  •  He  spoke  very  tolerable  English,  though  in  a  low  and  feeble  tone ;  but 
his  conversation,  replete  with  fine  sense,  lively  remark,  and  sagacious  answers,  evinced  a 
noble  understanding,  and  a  cultivated  mind.  On  rising  to  depart,  I  offered  him  my  hand ; 
be  took  it  My  eyes  filled  with  tears ;  and  he  gave  it  a  warm  grasp.  I  muttered  some- 
thing about  <  brighter  prospects  and  happier  days.'  He  faintly  smiled  and  said,  *  Ah !  sir, 
he  who  devotes  himself  lor  his  country  must  not  look  for  his  reward  on  this  side  the 
grave.' " 

He  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm  in  Ameitca,  returned  to  France,  in  1798, 
where  he  took  up  his  residence.  He  lived,  for  the  most  part,  at  Fontainbleau.  He 
refused  to  join  in  the  designs  of  Bonaparte,  though  warmly  pressed.  In  1815,  he  exerted 
his  influence  with  the  Emperor  Alexander,  in  behalf  of  his  country,  but  unsuccessfully. 
He  soon  after  retired  to  Soieure,  in  Switzerland.  In  1817,  he  publicly  abolished  slavery 
on  his  estate  in  Poland.  Soon  after,  a  fall  from  his  horse  occasioned  his  death.  His 
remains  were  carried  to  Poland,  and  interred  in  the  metropolitan  church,  in  Cracow. 
The  Polish  ladies,  with  unanimous  accord,  put  on  deep  mourning,  and  wore  it  as  for  a 
father. 


V.  CONDITION  OP  THE  JEWS  IN  POLAND. 

The  Jews,  very  early  found  a  resting  place  in  Poland.  It  is  an  interesting  historical 
fact,  that  they  have  been  treated  with  more  uniform  kindness  in  that  kingdom,  than  in 
any  other  country  of  their  dispersion.  Boleslas  II.  granted  them  a  charter,  in  1264,  and 
the  same  protection  was  extended  to  them  by  Casimir  the  Great.  It  was  said  that  this 
prince  was  interested  in  dieir  favor  by  the  influence,  which  Esther,  a  j^oung  Jewess,  had 
over  him.  The  Jews  had  sometime  before  obtained  possession  of  most  of  the  ready  money 
in  Poland.  The  exchange  at  Cracow,  still  standing,  impresses  us  with  a  high  idea  of  tiie 
commerce  of  this  age,  thus  intrusted  to  the  Jews.    At  the  marriage  of  Casimir's  grand- 
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daughter  Elixabeth,  Wierz3mck,  a  Jewbh  merchant  of  Cracow,  requeflled  the  hoDor  of 
being  allowed  to  make  the  young  bride  a  marriage  present  of  100,000  florins  of  gold,  an 
immense  sum,  at  that  fime,  and  equal  to  her  dowry  from  her  grandfather.  In  1540,  it 
was  ascertained  that  there  were  not,  in  the  whole  of  Poland,  more  than  500  Christian 
merchants  and  manufacturers;  while  there  were  3,200  Jewish,  who  employed  9,000 
artisans  in  working  gold,  silver,  &c.,  or  manufacturing  cloths.  In  the  reign  of  Sigismund 
Augustus,  the  Jews  were  prohibited  from  dealing  in  horses,  or  keeping  inns.  Poland 
was  the  seat  of  the  Rabinnical  papacy.  The  Talmud  raled  supreme  in  the  public  mind  ; 
the  synagogues  obeyed  with  implicit  deference  the  mandates  of  their  spiritual  superiors, 
and  the  whole  system  of  education  was  rigidly  conducted,  so  as  to  perpetnate  the  authority 
of  tradttjen. 

The  policy  of  the  Russian  government  seems  to  have  been  to  endeavor  to  overthrow 
the  Rabbinical  authority,  and  to  relieve  the  crowded  Polish  provinces  by  transferring  the 
Jews  to  less  densely  peopled  parts  of  their  dominions,  where  it  was  hoped  they  might  be 
induced,  or  compelled,  to  become  an  agricultural  race.  An  ukase  of  the  emperor  Alexander, 
in  1803-^,  pmhibited  the  practice  of  small  trades  to  the  Jews  of  Poland,  and  proposed  to 
transport  numbers  of  them  to  agricultural  settlements.  He  transferred,  likewise,  the 
management  of  the  revenues  of  the  communities  from  the  Rabbins,  who  were  accused  of 
malversatioD,  to  the  elders.  A  recent  decree  of  the  emperor  Nicholas,  appears  to  be 
aimed  partly  at  the  Rabbins,  who  may  be  immediately  excluded  by  the  police  from  any 
town  they  may  enter,  and  partly  at  the  petty-traffickers,  who  are  entirely  prohibited 
in  the  Russian  dominions ;  the  higher  order  of  merchants,  such  as  bill-brokers,  and  con* 
tractors,  are  admitted  on  receiving  an  express  permission  from  government ;  artisans  and 
handicraftsmen  are  encouraged,  though  they  cannot  move,  without  a  passport 

Poland,  with  the  adjacent  provinces  of  Moravia,  Moldavia,  and  Wallachia,  is  the  great 
seat  of  the  Jewish  population.  The  number  has  been  stated  at  three  millions,  but  it  is 
probably  not  more  than  two  millions.  The  rapid  increase  of  the  population  beyond  all 
possible  means  of  maintenance,  has  very  much  embarrassed  the  government  llse  Jews 
are  in  circumstances,  in  which  they  can  neither  ascend  nor  descend.  They  may  not 
become  possessors,  and  they  are  averse  to  becoming  cultivators  of  the  soil.  In  sonie 
districts,  as  in  Volhynia,  they  are  described  as  a  fine  race,  with  the  lively,  expressive 
eye  of  the  Jew,  and  forms,  active  and  well  proportioned,  though  not  robust  A  Jewish 
firee  corps  served  under  Kosciusko.  The  Jews,  as  a  body,  are  in  a  state  of  great  igno- 
rance, poverty,  and  wretchedness. 

Very  deep  interest  has  been  felt  in  the  condition  of  the  Jews,  for  several  years,  particu- 
larly by  Christians  in  Germany,  and  in  England.  The  great  question  is  how  to  provide 
an  earthly  support  for  those  Jews,  who  embrace  Christianity.  They  are  at  once  cast  off, 
and  sometimes  persecuted  by  their  own  people.  To  overcome  this  difficulty,  an  institutioo 
was  established  some  years  since  at  Warsaw,  into  which  Jewish  converts  are  taken. 
They  receive  the  necessary  religious  instruction,  and  at  the  same  time  learn  a  trade,  by 
which  they  may  afterwards  support  themselves.  A  number  of  converted,  or  inquiring 
Jews  reside  in  it,  and  the  avails  of  their  labors  more  than  defray  the  expense.*  The 
I^ndon  Society,  at  one  time,  employed  six  missionaries  in  Poland.  The  Grand  Duke 
Constantine,  on  a  certain  occasion,  stood  sponsor,  at  the  baptism  of  a  Jewish  girl  at  Warsaw. 
In  very  many  cases,  the  Jews  are  willing  to  listen  to  the  truth.  During  the  sanguinary 
scenes,  which  were  witnessed  in  Warsaw,  in  November,  1830,  tiie  missionaries  were 
mercifully  preserved.  One  of  them,  writing  on  the  9th  of  December  last,  says,  **  You 
can  easily  imagine  what  we  all  felt  at  the  first  report  of  the  revolution,  when  at  the  same 
time,  the  city  was  on  fire.  On  the  second  evening,  we  could  clearly  hear  how  riiutters 
and  shops  were  violently  opened,  at  no  great  distance  from  us.  In  much  mercy,  the 
Lord  preserved  us.  During  the  first  nigh^  the  whole  pec^Ie  were  supplied  with  arms 
from  the  armory,  but  the  word  of  God  and  prayer,  were  our  weapons.  God  grant  that 
the  like  bloody  scenes  may  never  occur  again."  It  is  stated  that  many  of  the  Jews  were 
in  great  alarm,  and  that  it  was  found  a  most  precious  season  to  direct  them  to  tiie 
only  Refuge. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  Polish  Jews,  generally,  entertain  the  fond  hope  of  one 
day  returning  to  the  Holy  Land.  Dr.  Henderson  says  that  **  it  cannot  admit  of  a  moment's 
doubt,  that  should  the  Ottoman  power  be  removed  out  of  the  way,  and  no  obstacles  be 
presented  by  those  who  may  occupy  the  intermediate  regions,  the  Jews  will,  to  a  man, 
cross  the  Bosphonis,  and  endeavor  to  re-establbh  their  ancient  polity.  To  this  all  their 
wishes  bend ;  for  this  they  daily  pray ;  and  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  they  are  ready  to 
sacrifice  any,  even  the  most  favored  advantages,  they  may  possess  in  Europe.*' 

*  The  iDttitution  at  Warsaw  was  comroeDcad  on  the  13th  of  October,  1896.    lo  February,  1831,  twrnty- 
nine  perMMit  had  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the  seminary.    Seren  were  then  remaining.    Seventeen  had  beea 
baptised,  and  all  of  the  twenty-nine,  fully  believed  the  great  truth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  Saviour  of 
men.    A  few  of  them  have  diss  pointed  the  expectations  of  their  friends.    Most  of  the  stodenta  have  been 
employed  in  printing  and  book-bmding. 
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YI.    REIiIGIOUS  CONDITION  OF  POLAND. 

Christianity  was  introduced  into  Poland,  in  tHe  reicn  of  Mieczylas  I.,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  tenth  century.  This  was  in  consequence  of  me  refusal  of  a  Bohemian  princess  to 
marry  the  Polish  monarch  unless  he  would  receive  Christian  baptism.  He  became  a 
most  ai*dent  champion  of  the  gospel ;  broke  down,  even  with  his  own  hands,  the  idols  of 
his  country,  and  built  Christian  churches  on  the  ruins  of  pngan  temples.  He  founded 
the  archiepiscopal  sees,  of  Gnesne  and  Cracow ;  and  appointed  St  Adalbert,  who  had 
been  most  instrumental  in  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  to  be  the  first  diocesan  of  the 
former  see.  He  issued  an  edict  that  when  any  portion  of  the  gospel  was  read,  the  hearera 
should  half-draw  their  swords,  to  testify  their  readiness  to  defend  its  truths.  His  son, 
Boleslas,  was  equally  zealous.  In  later  ages,  the  Poles  seemed  to'  be  more  tolerant  than 
any  of  the  European  nations.  Wliile  the  Lutherans  were  perishing  in  Germany,  and  the 
Huguenots  in  France,  while  Mary  was  kindling  the  fires  of  Smithfield,  and  Elizabeth 
persecuting  the  Nonconformists,  the  Poles  opened  their  gates  to  all  classes  of  religionists. 
Leopol  was  the  seat  of  three  bishops,  Greek,  Armenian,  and  Latin. 

The  following  stetements  show  the  present  condition  of  the  different  sects  inr  Poland. 
The  Boman  Catholic  religion  is  under  the  special  patronage  of  govemmenty  though  a 
perfect  freedom  of  all  other  forms  of  religion  is  allowed.  The  Catholic  archbishop  at 
Warsaw  is  primate  of  Poland.  There  are  eight  bishops,  one  to  each  palatinate,  1,638- 
parish  churches,  117  auxiliary  churches,  6  colleges,  11  seminaries,  151  male  convents,  29 
lemale  convents.  In  1819,  Pope  Pius  VII.  suppressed  31  male  convents,  and  13  female 
convents.  The  number  of  clergy  of  the  Latin  Catholic  church  is  2,740 ;  of  the  Greek 
Catholic,  1  bishop,  287  parish  churches,  1  seminary,  '6  male  convents,  and  345  priests. 
Of  the  Russo-Greek  church,  6  priests ;  of  the  Lutheran,  29  priests ;  of  the  Calvinist,  8 ; 
of  the  Phillippines,  2 ;  of  Jewish  synagogues,  274 ;  of  Mohammedan  mosques,  with  their 
imams,  2.  The  destitution  of  religious  instruction  in  Poland  is  very  great.  It  appears 
from  the  communications  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pinkerton,  a  few  years  since,  that  copies  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  were  exceedingly  rare.  There  have  been  four  ti^nslations  of  the  Bible 
into  the  Polish  language,  for  Protestants.  The  first  is  called  the  old  Cracow  Bible,  and 
was  printed  in  1561.  Many  passages  of  this  Bible  being  taken  from  the  Bohemian  Pro- 
testant Bible,  it  never  received  the  sanction  of  the  Pope.  However,  it  went  through  two 
other  editions,  in  1575  and  1577,  both  printed  in  Cracow.  A  copy  of  this  version  is  very 
rarely  to  be  met  with.  The  second  version  is  called  the  Radziwill  Bible,  as  it  was  pul>- 
Hahed  at  the  expense  of  Prince  Radziwill,  a  protestant.  It  appeared  in  1563.  His  son, 
a  catholic,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  carefully  bought  up  the  edition,  and  burnt  it  \ 
The  third  translation,  by  Simeon  Budney,  is  called  the  Socinian  Bible.  This  translation 
went  through  two  editions,  the  first  in  1510,  the  second  in  1512,  both  printed  in  Lithu- 
ania. It  is  said  that  only  three  copies  remain  of  this  vei*sion.  The  fourth  translation 
into  Polish  is  the  Dantzig  Bible,  made  and  printed  by  the  Reformed  church  in  Dantzig. 
It  has  passed  through  seven  editions.  Dantzig,  1^2 ;  Amsterdam,  1666 ;  Halle,  1726 ; 
Koenigsberg,  1737 ;  Brieg,  1768 ;  Koenigsberg,  1799 ;  and  Beriin;  1810.  The  first  edition, 
for  the  most  part,  was  burnt  by  the  Archbishop  of  Gnesne.  It  is  supposed  that  of  six 
editions  of  the  Protestant  Bible,  printed  between  1632  and  1779,  3,000  copies  were 
destroyed,  principally  by  the  Jesuits.  The  whole  six  editions  did  not,  probably,  amount 
to  more  than  7,000  copies.  The  edition  at  Berlin  of  8,000,  printed  at  the  expense  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  will  go  a  very  small  way,  towards  supplying  the 
demand  among  several  hundred  thousand  Protestants,  who  speak  the  Polish  language. 
The  only  authorized  version,  which  is  circulated  among  the  Catholics,  is  that  which  was 
published,  in  1599,  at  Warsaw,  and  which  was  approved  by  Pope  Clement  YIII.  This 
translation  is  considered  to  be  a  very  good  one.  It  has  never  been  reprinted  in  Poland, 
and  but  twice  out  of  the  country — at  Breslau,  in  1740,  and  in  1771.  The  whole  number 
of  copies  of  these  editions,  for  ten  or  eleven  millions  of  Catholics,  did  not  exceed  3,000. 
Hence  it  is  that  a  copy  is  not  to  be  obtained  for  money,  and  you  may  search  a  hundred 
thousand  families  in  Gallicia,  and  Poland,  and  scarcely  find  one  Bible. 

NoTB. — The  works,  which  we  have  used  in  the  preceding  article,  are  Fletcher's  History  of  Poland,  belonf- 
lof  to  Harper's  Family  Library ;  a  History  of  Poland,  being  one  of  the  series  of  Dr.  Lardner*s  Cabinet 
CyclopsMlia;  Malte  Bran's  Geography ;  MDman's  History  of  the  Jews;  an  article  in  the  London  Foreign 
(Inarterly ;  London  Jo  wish  Expositor,  &.C.  We  hare,  in  many  cases,  adopted  the  langnage  of  the  writers 
refbrred  to.  The  historv  of  Ponnd,  in  Dr.  Lardner's  series,  is  much  the  best  work,  which  we  have  seen. 
It  is  tboroagh,  impartial,  and  dignified.  While  it  manifests  a  warm  sympathy  for  the  Poles,  it  does  not 
abuse  Nicholas  and  the  Russians.  It  asserts  what  we  fully  believe,  that  Nicholas  is  the  ablest  and  best 
disposed  of  anjr  monarch  in  Europe.  We  have  abundant  direct  testimony  to  this  fact.  It  moreover  ac- 
knowledges, with  reverence,  the  providence  of  God.  Fletcher's  History  is  spirited,  enthnsiastic  for  the 
Poles,  and  will  be  read  with  great  interest.  Wo  were  sorry  to  see  the  profane  use  which  it  frequently  makes 
of  geripturo,  and  the  flippant  manner  in  which  it  alludes  to  the  most  serious  subjects.  Accompanying  the 
fiuglisn  edition  is  a  valuable  map  of  Poland. 
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We  are  gratified  in  being  able  to  continue  the  sketches  of  the  graduates  of  Dartmouth 
College.  Mr.  Farmer  will  receive  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  community,  for  the  many 
Talaable  facts,  which  he  brings  to  light 


1778. 

Lab  AN  AiNswoRTH,  A.  M.,  son  of  Capt. 
AVilliam  Ains worth,  was  born  at  Woodstock, 
Connecticut,  July  19,  1759.  He  was  or- 
dained the  first,  and  has  been  the  only  set- 
tled Congregational  minister  in  the  town  of 
Jaifrey,  New  Hampshire,  December  10, 
1782.  His  son,  William  Ainsworth,  gradu- 
ated at  Dartmouth  college,  in  1811,  and  is 
settled  as  an  attorney  at  law  in  his  native 
town. 

Elijah  Brigham,  A.  M.,  was  son  of 
Col.  Levi  Briffham,  of  Northborough,  Mas- 
sachusetts. He  commenced  the  study  of 
divinity  after  leaving  college,  but  he  soon 
relinquished  it,  and  engaged  in  mercantile 
business  with  his  brother-in-law,  Breck 
Parkman,  Esq.,  of  Westborough.  In  1795, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  tlie  justices  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas ;  in  1796,  he  was 
elected  a  senator ;  and  in  1799  and  1800,  a 
counsellor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. He  was  afterwards  a  justice 
through  the  State,  and  representative  in  the 
congress  of  the  United  States,  from  1810  to 
the  time  of  his  death.  Judge  Brigham  died 
suddenly,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  Febru- 
ary 22,  1816,  aged  64. — Worcester  Magtp- 
zine,  ii.  172. 

Ei«i  Brigham,  A.  M.,  from  the  trien- 
nial catalogue  just  published,  is  still  living. 

MosEs  Brigham,  A.  M.,  after  he  gradu- 
ated, remained  at  Hanover;  commenced 
trade,  in  which  he  did  not  succeed ;  was  un- 
fortunate, and  removed  to  the  State  of  New 
York.— ^S.  Letter, 

Ebbitezer  Browit,  a.  B.,  was  a  preach- 
er, and  for  some  time  resided  in  that  capacity 
in  Bethel,  Vermont  After  quitting  the 
ministerial  profession,  he  became  a  farmer, 
and  died  at  Norwich,  Vt  about  three  years 
since. — MS,  Letter  of  Hon,  /.  P,  Buck- 
ingham,  1830. 

Benjamin  Burt,  A.  B.,  appears  to 
have  died  before  the  year  1799. 

Nehemiah  Finn,  A.  B.,  died  as  early 
as  1798. 

David  Foot,  A.  M.,  from  Colchester, 
Connecticut,  became  an  Episcopalian  min- 
ister, and  died  soon  after. 

Ebenszer  Johnson,  A.  B.,  from  E3Iing- 
ton,  Connecticut,  taught  school  a  number 
of  years.  He  removed  to  the  westward. — 
MS.  Letter, 

Abraham  Jones,  A.  B.,  died  young,  or 
at  an  early  period  of  life.  He  is  starr^  in 
the  catalogue  of  1799. 


Jos  I  ah  Kilbx7RN,  a.  M.,  minister  of 
Chesterfield,  Massachusetts,  was  ordained 
November  9,  1780,  and  died  in  September, 
1781.— JlfS.  Letter  of  H,  Damdson,  Esq. 

Joseph  Motley,  A.  M.,  was  bom  at 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  May  14, 1756.  After 
having  been  employed  as  an  assistant  io 
Phillips  and  Dummer  Academics,  he  was 
ordained  at  Lynnfield,  then  the  third  parish 
in  I^ynn,  Massachusetts,  September  24, 
1 783.  He  died  July  9, 1821,  aged  65  years. 
Mr.  Motley  was  chai*acterized  by  an  extreme 
degree  of  sensibility,  and  an  uncommon 
fondness  for  retirement  He  performed  the 
ministerial  duties  in  his  parish  for  nearly  38 
years,  and  though  he  resided  within  nine 
miles  of  his  native  town,  he  never  preached 
in  it.  His  manners  were  affable,  his  con- 
versation easy  and  agreeable,  and  his  mode 
of  preaching  mild  and  persuasive.  His  pub- 
lications were  the  right-hand  of  fellowship 
at  the  ordination  of  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Thacher, 
1794 ;  two  sermons  oi^  the  death  of  Joseph 
Roby,  1803 ;  an  address  on  the  establish- 
ment of  peace,  )805 ;  and  an  article  on 
original  sin,  in  the  Christian  Disciple,  in 
IS20.— Lewis's  Mstory  ofLynriy  220. 

Solomon  Richardson,  A.  M.,  appears 
to  be  living  from  the  triennia]  catalogue  just 
published. 

Nathaniel  Smith,  A.  B.,  appears  to 
have  been  living  in  1830. 

Joseph  Yaill,  A.  M.,  was  a  native  of 
Litchfield,  Connecticut.  He  was  ordained 
at  Hadlyme,  in  tlie  town  of  East  Haddara, 
as  successor  to  Rev.  Grindall  Rawson,  Feb- 
fuary  9,  1780,  and  has  been  In  the  ministry 
more  than  fifty  years. — FiettPs  SttUistical 
Mceount  of  Middlesex  Co.,  (Con,)  SO,  138. 

John  Webster,  A.  M.,  was  son  of 
Coi.  John  Webster,  a  merchant  of  Chester, 
New  Hampshire.  He  studied  theology, 
and  preached  for  a  short  time.  "  He  was  a 
sober  and  discreet  man,  but  was  very  diffi- 
dent, and  gave  up  the  ministry."  He  went 
to  Canada,  and  settled  there  as  a  farmer. — 
MS.  eommunieation  of  Bee,  Josiah  Webster. 

Jacob  Wood,  A.  M.,  was  a  native  of 
Boxford,  Massachusetts.  He  was  ordained 
at  Newbury,  VermoDt,  January  9, 1788,  and 
there  died,  February  10, 1790,  «t  the  age  of 
32,  leaving  no  family.  He  was  admitted  io 
the  degree  of  A.  M.,  at  Yale  College,  io 
nSS.'-MS,  Letter, 

1779. 

Jeremiah  Bradford,  A.  B.,  son  of 
Dr.  Bradfiird,  and  a  descendant  of  William 
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Bradford,  Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  was 
bom  at  Chatham,  in  Connecticut,  in  the 
year  1757.'  He  now  resides  as  an  inde- 
pendent farmer  in  Berlin,  Vermont — MS. 
Letter  of  Hon.  /.  P,  Buckingham,  1831. 

SAMT7KL  Brigham,  A.  M.,  was  a  native 
of  Shutesbury,  Massachusetts,  and  born 
about  the  year  1766.  He  studied  medicine, 
and  practised  as  a  physician.  He  died  about 
three  years  since. — Ibid. 

Jedidiah  p.  Buckingham,  A.  M.,  son 
of  Capt.  3^edidiah  Buckingham,  was  bom  at 
Lebanon,  Conn.,  April  7, 1758.  His  grand- 
father was  Capt.  Thomas  Buckin^am,  of 
Saybrook,  who  was  son  of  Stephen  Sucking- 
ham,  Esq.,  of  the  same  place,  who  was  son 
of  Rev.  Thomas  Buckingham,  the  second 
minister  of  the  ancient  town  of  Saybrook. 
Mr.  Buckingham  was  in  the  practice  of  law 
in  Vermont,  about  ten  years;  was  after- 
wards Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Oi*ange 
County,  and  Judge  of  Probate  for  the  same 
County.  He  was  ten  years  a  Representa- 
tive in  the  Assembly  or  Legislature  of  the 
State,  and  a  member  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil. He  resides  in  the  town  of  Thetfbrd, 
where,  since  he  retired  from  public  life,  he 
has  attended  to  the  cultivation  of  a  small 
farm. — Ibid. 

Sewalz.  Chap  in,  A.  B.,  son  of  Elisha 
Chapin,  was  bom  at  West  Springfield,  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  1754.  He  studied  the  pro- 
fession of  theology,  and  afterwards  engaged 
in  the  instruction  of  an  academy  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  Virginia,  where  he  died  in  the 
year  1787,  in  the  33d  year  of  his  age. — 
SprcLgue,  Mstoriecd  Discourse,  76,  77. 

EZXKIEL  COLBURN,  A.  M.,  SOU  of  Johu 

Colbum,  who  early  went  from  Connecticut 
to  Lebanon,  New  If  ampshire,  was  a  native 
of  Connecticut,  and  bom  about  the  year 
1754.  He  studied  theology,  and  preached 
some  time  at  Chester,  in  Vermont.  He  be- 
came a  farmer,  and  died  about  20  years 
since. — MS.  Letter  of  Ren,  S.  Wood,  D.J}. 

William  Demino,  A.  B.,  a  native  of 
Connecticut,  and  bom  about  ^e  same  time 
with  the  preceding,  is  a  respectable  farmer 
in  Cornish,  New  Hampshire. — MS.  Letter 
of  Hon.  J.  P.  Buckingham. 

Elijah  Dxwet,  A.  B.,  a  native  of  Leb- 
anon, Connecticut,  commenced  the  study  of 
physic,  and  died  soon  after. — Ibid. 

AsHtTR  Hatch,  A.  M.,  bom  at  Preston, 
in  Connecticut,  about  1753,  taught  an  acad- 
emy several  years,  and  became  a  farmer  in 
Brookfield,  Vermont,  and  died  about  six 
years  since. — Ibid. 

Abraham  Holland,  A.  M.,  a  native 
of  Massachusetts,  and  bora  about  1754, 
preached  a  short  time  after  he  graduated ; 
but  acquired  the  profession  of  medicine,  and 
settled  in  practice  in  Walpole,  New  Hamp- 
shire. -  He  was  appointed,  by  the  executive, 
a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of 


removed  to  Vermont,  either  to  Westminster 
or  New  fane. — Ibid.  Council  Records  qf 
JV.H. 

John  Jones,  A.  B.,  a  native  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  bom  about  the  year  1766,  and 
died  soon  after  he  left  college. — MS.  Letter 
of  Hon.  J.  P.  Buckingham. 

Nathaniel  Mann,  A.  M.,  a  native  of 
Hebron,  Connecticut,  and  born  in  1757, 
studied  physic  and  practised  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina.  He  died  about  twenty 
years  since. — Ibid. 

Jeremiah  Osborn,  A.  M.,  was  born  at 
Litchfield,  Connecticut,  about  the  year  1747. 
The  most  intelligent  of  his  class  seem  not  to 
know  anything  respecting  him. 

Isaac  Osborn,  A.  B.,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  did  not,  it  would  seem  from  Mr. 
Buckingham,  graduate  with  the  class.  In 
some  catalogues  his  name  is  omitted. 

Abiel  Pearson,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  a  native 
of  Byfield  parish,  in  Massachusetts,  studied 
medicine  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Ed- 
ward Augustus  Holyoke  of  Salem,  and  was 
a  respectable  practitioner  in  the  South  Par- 
ish in  Andover,  where  he  settled  in  the 
year  1787.  He  was  esteemed  as  a  physi- 
cian, and  respected  as  a  good  citizen.  He 
died  in  May,  1827,  aged  71,  leaving  two 
sons,  David  Sewall,  and  Samuel  M.,  and 
two  daughters.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society. — Abbot, 
Hist.  Andover,  151. 

Elisha  Smith,  A.  B.,  a  native  of  Leb- 
anon, Connecticut,  and  born,  says  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham, in  1745,  became  a  large  landholder 
in  Vermont,  and  now  owns  a  large  landed 
and  personal  property  in  Washington,  in 
that  State.— JlfSr.  Letter  of  Hon.  J.  P. 
Buckingham, 

Jonathan  Wilkins,  A.  M.,  a  native 
of  Marlborough,  Massachusetts,  studied  the- 
ology, and  on  December  17, 1786,  received 
from  the  first  Congregational  church  in 
Concord,  New  Hampshire,  a  unanimous  in- 
vitation to  settle  in  the  ministry,  in  which 
the  parish  concurred.  He  returned  a  nega- 
tive answer,  but  soon  became  a  resident  of 
the  town,  married,  and  settled  on  a  farm. 
In  1797,  he  was  clerk  of  the  church  ^  in 
1802,  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  peace ; 
was  one  of  the  selectmen  in  1801,  and  1803 
to  1805,  fpur  years,  and  several  times  mode- 
rator of  the  town  meetings.  He  was  elected 
deacon  of  the  church,  September  6,  1811, 
and  held  that  office  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  March  9,  1830,  at  the  age  of  75. 
— Bouton,  Appendix  to  Century  Sermons, 
1830.  Records  of  the  Church  and  Town. 
A*.  H,  Council  records. 

&A.MUEL  Wood,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  was  born 
at  Mansfield,  Connecticut,  May  22,  1752, 
and  accompanied  his  father  to  Lebanon, 
New  Hampshire,  on  his  settlement  in  that 
place,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years.    He 
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the  same  year  that  he  graduated.  He  was 
ordained  the  fourth  minister  of  the  first 
church  in  Boscawen,  New  Hampshire,  Oc- 
tober 17, 1781,  and  for  almost  filly  years  has 
been  able,  with  few  intermissions,  to  dis- 
charge his  ministerial  duties.  He  has  done 
much  for  the  education  of  young  men  for 
the  ministry.  About  eighty  pupils  have 
been  prepared  by  him  for  admission  to  col- 
lege. He  is  a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  and  received  from  his  alma  mater  in 
1820,  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  in  Di- 
vinity.— Price,  fitsf.  Boscawen,  and  MS. 
Letters. 

A  member  of  the  class  of  1779,  says  in  a 
letter  to  me,  "  that  the  war  interrupted  our 
studies,  and  none  of  us  acquired  a  good  edu- 
cation, and  several  neglected  a  public  pro- 
fession. Many  of  the  class  were  poor,  and 
worked  out  their  education  by  their  own 
personal  exertions.  Some  probably  entered 
college  to  avoid  going  into  the  army.*' 

1780. 

Amos  Chass,  A.  M.,  son  of  Moses  Chase, 
Esq.,  was  bom  at  Sutton,  Massachusetts,  in 
1767,  removed  with  his  father  to  Cornish,  in 
New  Hampshire,  in  1766.  After  completing 
his  college  course,  he  attended  to  the  study 
of  theology,  and  was  ordained  the  minister 
of  the  second  church  in  Litchfield,  Connec- 
ticut, where  he  remained  more  than  twenty 
years.  He  was  dismissed  and  went  to  Cen- 
treville,  Oil  Creek  township,  in  the  coun^ 
of  Crawford,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  still 
resides.  He  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
A.  M.  at  Yale  College,  in  1795.-^^i$.  Letters, 

Edward  Longfellow,  A.  M.,  was  firom 
Byfield  parish,  in  Massachusetts.  He  died 
at  an  early  age,  before  the  year  1799. 

Noah  Miles,  A.  M.,  a  native  of  West- 
minster, Massachusetts,  is  among  the  oldest 
clergymen  in  New  Hampshire.  He  was 
ordained  the  second  minister  of  Temple, 
being  the  successor  of  Rev.  Samuel  Web- 
ster, October  2,  1782.  The  only  publica- 
tion of  his,  known  to  the  writer,  is  a  eulogy 
on  President  Washington,  printed  in  1800. 
One  of  his  sons,  Solomon  Pearson  Miles, 
paduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1819,  and 
IS  known  as  a  successful  instructor  of  youth. 

William  Patten,  A.  M.,  D.  D..  son 
of  Rev.  William  Patten,  minister  of  HaU- 
fax,  in  Massachusetts,  was  ordained  over 
the  Congregational  church  at  Newport,  in 
Rhode  Island,  where  he  still  officiates.  He 
was  lon^  a  trustee  of  Brown  University, 
where,  m  1787,  he  was  admitted  to  the  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts,  and  from  which,  in 
1807,  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  in  Divinity.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  A.  M.  at  Yale  College  in 
1786.  * 

Absalom  Peters,  A.  M.,  son  of  Dr. 
Peters,  lived  in  Wentworth,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the 
peace  for  Grafton  county,  September  25, 


1800,  and  on  the  expiration  of  his  oommis- 
sion  in  1806,  was  advanced  to  the  quorum. 
He  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
thirteenth  regiment  of  militia,  September 
29, 1794,  and  brigadier-general  of  the  sixth 
bri^e,  June  12, 1801. — Council  Rtcordt 
ofJVew  Hampshire. 

George  Peirce,  A.  M.,  a  nephew  of 
the  Hon.  George  Jafirey,  of  Portsmouth, 
was  an  attorney  at  law,  and  commenced 
practice  as  early  as  1787,  at  Portsmouth, 
where  he  died  of  consumption.— %Afaittf> 
script  J^ote  of  Charles  Walker,  Esq. 

Peter  Pohquonnoppeet,  K  B.,  aa 
Indian,  was  prepared  for  college  at  the  In* 
diau  Charity  School  under  Dr.  Wheekxdc 
He  was  a  man  of  good  talents  and  character, 
and  was  commonly  called  Sir  Peter.  In 
the  government  of  his  tribe,  (the  Stock- 
bridge  Indians,)  he  was  connected  with  Jo* 
seph  Quanaukaunt,  Capt  Hendrick  Aupaa- 
mut,  and  Capt  John  Konkapot,  in  a  council, 
which,  after  the  decease  of  Solomon  Un- 
haunnauwaunnutt,  who  was  known  by  the 
name  of  King  Solomon,  regulated  the  afiairs 
of  the  tribe. — fitst.  of  Berkshire  Countyt 
249,  260. 

John  Rolphe,  A.  B.,  was  from  Massa- 
chusetts, was  ordained  as  a  minister,  and 
went  to  Gennessee  in  New  York,  or  in  that 
region.    He  died  a  number  of  years  since. 

Joseph  Steward,  A.  M.,  was  a  preach- 
er,  and  much  esteemed;  but  losinz  his 
health,  devoted  himself  to  painting,  and  was 
under  the  instruction  of  Col.  John  Trumboll. 
He  established  a  museum  at  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut He  died  several  years  since.— 
MS.  Letter  of  Hon.  J.  P.  Buckingham. 

Daniel  Storet,  A.  M.,  preached  as  a 
candidate  for  the  ministry  at  Concord,  New 
Hampshire,  but  did  not  receive  a  call  on 
account  of  his  Arminian  sentiments.  He 
was,  however,  ordained  as  a  minister,  went 
to  Ohio,  and  is  said  to  have  died  at  Marietta, 
before  the  year  1816.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  A.  M.  at  Yale  College,  in 
1816. — Bouton,  Century  Sermons  at  Con' 
card,  33. 

1781. 

John  Bruce,  A.  M.,  a  native  of  Marl- 
borough, Massachusetts,  was  bom  August 
31,  1757.  He  was  admitted  a  student  of 
Dartmouth  College  in  1777,  and  soon  after 
he  graduated,  fixed  on  the  study  of  divinity 
as  a  profession.  After  preaching  two  or 
three  years  as  a  candidate,  he  was  invited 
to  settle  at  Mont  Vernon,  then  the  second 
parish  in  Amherst  The  invitation  he  ac- 
cepted, and  was  ordained  November  S,  1765, 
where  he  continued  with  faithfulness  and 
exemplary  punctuality  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  sacred  office,  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  March  12,  1809,  in  (he 
fifW-second  year  of  his  aee.  He  left  six 
children.    Two  of  his  sons  have  been  mem- 
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bers  of  the  legislature  of  New  Hampshire. — 
Fcumer'a  Cabinety  June,  1809.  jSppendix 
to  7\do  Semums  of  Rev,  S,  Chopin,  JVew 
HampBhxre  Obaerver,  May  21,  1831. 

Jaspkr  Murdock,  a.  M.  engaged  in 
business  as  a  trader,  settled  in  Norwich, 
Vermont,  and  died  sometime  before  the  year 
1816. 

James  Barn kt  Porter,  A.  B.,  son  of 
Deacon  Porter,  died  in  early  life.  The  tri- 
ennial catalogue  for  1799,  has  his  name 
starred. 

Lewis  Viif  cent,  A.  B.,  an  Indian  from 
Canada,  to  which  place,  it  is  believed,  he 
returned  after  he  graduated.  He  is  con- 
sidered as  living,  in  the  triennial  catalogue 
just  published. 

1782. 

Caleb  Binoham,  A.  M.,  son  of  Daniel 
Bingham,  was  bom  in  Salisbury,  Connecti- 
cut, about  the  year  1757.  On  the  maternal 
dde  he  was  descended  from  Roger  Conant, 
one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Salem,  Massachu- 
setts. While  at  college,  he  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  church  under  the  care  of 
Rev.  Eden  Burroughs.  When  he  gradu- 
ated, he  delivered  the  Latin  valedictory. 
For  about  two  years  after  he  completed  his 
college  course,  he  was  the  tutor  and  in- 
structer  of  Moor's  School.  He  then  went 
to  Boston,  and  opened  a  school  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  instruction  of  females,  and 
met  with  great  encouragement.  The  want 
of  elementary  books  on  grammar  and  prac- 
tical geography,  at  that  time,  led  him  to 
publish  his  "  Youn^  Lady's  Accidence," 
and  a  "  Catechism  of^Geoeraphy  and  Astro- 
nomy," for  the  use  of  his  scholars.  The 
success  which  attended  his  mode  of  teach- 
ing, called  the  attention  of  the  town  to  the 
subject,  and  the  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion was  so  altered,  as  for  the  first  time  to 
allow  females  to  participate  in  its  benefits. 
Mr.  Bingham,  without  previous  notice,  was 
appointed  the  first  public  instructer  on  the 
new  plan.  In  this  situation  he  had  to  en- 
counter the  prejudice  of  parents,  and  their 
attachment  to  ancient  usage,  to  which  were 
added  the  evils  of  poverty  and  ill  health. 

Having  published  several  sdiool-books, 
which  had  become  popular,  and  his  health 
having  become  impaired  by  his  close  appli- 
cation to  the  duties  of  his  station,  he  resigned 
bis  situation,  and  devoted  his  whole  atten- 
tion to  a  small  bookstore,  which  he  had  pre- 
viously opened  in  Comhill.  He  was  after- 
wards appointed  a  director  of  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Prison, which  opened  anew  field 
for  the  exercise  of  his  philanthropy.  By 
his  exertions,  in  this  department,  the  ex- 
penses of  the  institution  were  ajreatly  re- 
duced ;  and  the  minds  of  some  of  the  pris- 
oners were  awakened  to  good  principles; 
and  a  relish  for  the  honest  pursuits  which 
they  had  disregarded,  was  induced.  Mr. 
B.  was  of  a  social  and  lively  disposition; 


friendly  in  his  manners,  remarkably  tender 
and  humane  in  his  disposition,  and  faithful 
in  the  performance  oi  all  relative  duties. 
His  mind  was  never  powerful,  but  always 
bent  upon  some  useful  design.  His  reli- 
gious opinions  were  professedly  Calvinistic, 
although  he  sometimes  expressed  his  doubts 
in  re^ird  to  some  of  the  articles  of  that 
creed,  and  grew  more  catholic  as  he  ap- 
proached that  world  where  Christians  will 
cease  to  difler.  He  died  at  Boston,  after  an 
illness  of  nearly  four  months,  April  27, 1817, 
in  the  60th  year  of  his  age.  His  wife, 
whom  he  married  in  1786,  was  Hannah 
Kemble.  He  had  four  daughters,  (two 
dyin^  in  infancy,)  the  eldest  of  whom  had 
married  Lieut  Col.  Nathan  Towson,  and 
the  youngest  was  single  at  her  father's  de- 
cease. The  number  of  the  editions  and 
copies  printed  of  Mr.  Binsham's  school- 
books,  will  appear  from  the  following : 

Yoaag  Lady^s  Accidence,  90  Editione,  100,000  Ckm. 

Child*!  Companion,  90       «  180,000    " 

American  Preceptor,  64       **  640,000    *^ 

Geographieal  Gateebinn,    S3       '*  100,000    *< 

Columbian  Orator,  S3       "  ISOjOOO    " 

Juvenile  Utters,  7       "  85,000    •« 

Total,  I,S35,000    " 

Besides  these,  he  published  several  other 
books,  and  translated  Atala,  ^  novel  from  the 
French  of  M.  Chateaubriand. — Abstracted 
from  an  interesting  Memoir  of  Mr.  Bing- 
ham, communicated  by  his  nephew,  Mr,  J, 
Bingham,  of  Boston. 

Jacob  Cram,  A.  M.,  son  of  Col.  Jona- 
than Cram,  who  was  descended  from  John 
Cram,  one  of  the  first  settiers  of  Exeter  in 
1639,  was  bom  at  Hampton  Falls,  New 
Hampshire,  October  12,  1762.  He  was  or- 
dained the  successor  of  Rev.  Elijah  Fletcher, 
at  Hopkinton,  N.  H.,  February  25,  1789. 
He  was  in  the  ministry  until  January  6, 
1792,  when  he  was  dismissed.  He  removed 
to  Exeter  in  1804,  where  he  has  since  re- 
sided, and  has  been  at  different  times  em- 
ployed in  missionary  service. 

Hugh  Holmes,  A.  B.,  from  Montreal, 
in  Lower  Canada,  became  an  agriculturist. 
He  died  before  the  year  1816. —  Verbal 
communication  of  the  preceding. 

Timothy  Reeb,  A.  M.,  son  of  Rev. 
Solomon  Reed  of  Middleborough,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  brother  of  the  late  Rev.  John 
Reed,  D.  D.,  of  West  Bridge  water,  engaged 
in  mercantile  pursuits.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  A.  M.  at  Yale  College,  in 
1782.  It  appears  that  he  is  still  livmg. — 
Ibid. 

1783. 

Thomas  Aachibald,  A.  B.,  son  of 
Robert  Archibald,  was  bom  in  Londonderry, 
New  Hampshire,  where  his  ancestors  were 
among  the  early  settlers.  He  studied  a 
theological  profession,  and  was  settled  the 
first  minister  of  Acworth,  in  his  native  State, 
November  11,  1789.    His  dismission  took 
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place,  Juno  14, 1794. — MS.  Letters  of  Rev. 
P.  Cook,  and  R.  Mearu,  Esq. 

Isaac  Babbit,  A.  B.,  became  %  preach- 
er, but  appears  not  to  have  been  settled. 
He  went  to  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
appears  to  have  been  living  in  1830. 

Joseph  Blodget,  A.  B.,  a  native  of 
Stafford,  Connecticut,  was  ordained  the  min- 
ister of  Greenwich,  Massachusetts,  Novem- 
ber 8,  1786,  and  still  continues  in  the  min- 
isterial office. 

Asa  Dat,  A.  M.,  was  employed  as  a 
schoolmaster.    He  appears  to  be  living. 

EliIjah  Dunbar,  A.  M.,  studied  law, 
and  settled  in  practice  at  Claremont,  New 
Hampshire,  as  early  as  1797,  and  while 
there  was  appointed  a  civil  magistrate  in 
1802.  He  removed  to  Keene  in  1804,  and 
represented  that  town  in  the  legislature  in 
the  years  1806,  1808,  and  \S\Q. —Records 
in  Seeretarifs  Office. 

John  Foster,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  brother  of 
Rev.  Daniel  Foster,  wlio  graduated  in  the 
class  of  1777,  was  bom  at  Western,  Massa- 
chusetts, April  19,  1763.  He  very  early 
6tted  himself  for  a  preacher,  as  he  was  or- 
dained at  Brighton,  Massachusetts,  the  next 
year  after  he  graduated.  He  was  dismissed 
from  his  ministerial  office  October  31,  1827, 
having  on  that  day  completed  forty-three 
years  of  service.  He  died  September  15, 
1829,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 
His  doctorate  he  received  from  Harvard 
College  in  1815.  He  published  fourteen 
occasional  sermons,  and  wrote  the  Third 
volume  of  the  Christian  Monitor,  published 
in  1806,  containing  eight  short  sermons. — 
Christian  Register  of  October  8, 1829. 

TiLLT  Howe,  A.  B.,  from  Henniker, 
New  Hampshire,  was  a  preacher,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  officiated  at  Sharon,  New 
Hampshire.  He  died  at  Fryeburg,  Maine, 
in  October,  1830.  The  newspaper  stated 
his  age  at  80. 

Henry  Huntington,  A.  M.,  from 
Norwich,  Connecticut,  has  acquired  a  large 
property  by  land  speculations  in  the  State 
of  New  Yotk.—MS.  Letter  from  Hon,  J. 
P.  Buckingham. 

Calvin  Knowlton,  A.  M.,  son  of  the 
Hon.  Luke  Knowlton,  one  of  the  early  set- 
tlers of  Newfane,  Vermont,  was  an  attorney 
at  law,  and  settled  in  Newfane,  where  he 
died  January  20,  1800,  aged  39.  He  sus- 
tained several  civil  offices,  was  a  respecta- 
ble lawyer,  and  a  worthy  man. — Thompson, 
Gazetteer  of  Vermont,  196.    - 

Samuel  Sargeant,  A.  M.,  from  Mai- 
den, Massachusetts,  was  ordained  the  min- 
ister of  the  Congregational  church  in  Wo- 
bum,  in  that  State,  March  14,  1785.  He 
was  dismissed  May  27,  1799,  afterwards 
went  to  Vermont,  and  died  at  Chester,  in 
that  State,  in  the  year  YSlS.—Chickervng, 
Dedication  Sermon  at  Wobum. 


Peleo  Spraguk,  a.  M.,  was  admitted 
to  tlie  practice  of  law  in  1787,  settled  at 
Keene,  which  he  represented  io  the  New 
Hampshire  legislature.  He  was  app«nted 
solicitor  for  the  county  of  Cheshire  as  early 
as  1794,  and  in  1797  was  elected  represent- 
ative in  Congress,  and  took  his  seat  Decem- 
ber 15.  In  Uiis  office  he  remained  two 
years.  He  died  in  ISOO.— MS.  Records. 
Journals  of  Congress. 

Elisha  Ticknor,  a.  M.,  a  native  of 
Lebanon,  New  Hampshire,  settled  in  buss- 
ness  in  Boston,  where  he  was  deacon  of  the 
church.  His  son,  Geoi^  Hcknor,  gradu- 
ated at  Dartmouth  College  in  1807,  and  is 
Smith  Professor  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
Languages  and  Literature,  and  Professor  of 
Belles-Lettres  at  Harvard  University. 

Hercules  Weston,  A.  B.,  was  ordained 
the  minister  of  Cornwall,  in  Connecticut,  in 
1791,  and  was  living  the  present  year,  as 
appears  from  the  triennial  catalogue. 

1784. 

Solomon  Aiken,  A.  M.,  a  native  of 
Hardwick,  Massachusetts,  was  ordained  the 
minister  of  Dracut,  in  that  State,  June  4, 
1788,  and  wSls  in  the  ministry  more  than 
twenty  years.  He  was  known  as  a  pollti- 
cal  partisan,  and  published  several  ser- 
mons, in  which  he  vindicated  the  measures 
and  principles  of  the  party  then  in  power, 
and  wliich  had  a  considerable  circulation 
in  New  England.  These  works  were 
two  sermons  delivered  at  Dracut,  April  6, 
1809 ;  a  letter  addressed  to  Rev.  Samuel 
Spring,  D.  D.  of  Newburyport,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  sermons,  I2mo.  pp.  84 ;  and  a 
Fast  sermon,  on  the  rise  and  progress  of 
religious  dissention  in  the  United  States, 
preached  May  11,  1811,  8vo.  pp.  22.  Mr. 
Aiken  left  Dracut,  and  it  is  believed  went 
to  the  State  of  New  York.  He  has  been 
dead  one  or  more  years. 

Benjamin  Chapman,  A.  M.,  is  said  to 
be  the  same  with  Benjamin  Chatman,  men- 
tioned in  Greenleaf's  Ecclesiastical  Sketch- 
es, p.  152,  as  being  settled  in  Edgecombe, 
in  Maine,  March  4,  1801,  and  who  died 
July  13, 1804. 

Nathan  Church,  A.  M.,  from  South 
Hadley,  Mass.,  was  ordained  the  first  minis- 
ter of  Bridgton,  Me.,  June  17, 1789. 

RuFUs  Fairbanks,  A.  B.,  from  Brim- 
field,  Massachusetts,  settled  as  a  merchant 
in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  was  living  in 
1830.— MS.  Letter  of  Rev.  W.  F.  Rowland. 

Thomas  Gross,  A.  M.,  was  ordained  the 
first  minister  of  Hartford,  Vermont,  June  7, 
1786;  dismissed  February,  1808.— Tfecwip- 
son.  Gat.  Vermont.  His  son,  Hon.  Ezra 
C.  Gross,  a  member  of  Congress  from  New 
York,  and  of  the  New  York  Legislature, 
died  at  Albany,  April  9, 1829. 
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WiLLIAlI  HOKTAOCE,  A.  M.,  from 
Soutl>  HulJejr,  MaggachuselU,  became  Ihe 
Episcopal  minislcr  of  Chtist  Church  in  Boa- 
ton,  April,  17S6,  and  Icfl  within  about  sii 
yean.  He  went  to  Dedham  ia  179 1,  and 
became  iJic  rector  of  [he  Episcopal  church 
in  that  place,  where  he  remained  until  he 
wa-4  diitniiased  by  Bishop  Criswold,  in  July, 
ISIS.  He  vras  also  during  rame  part  of  the 
last  period,  the  preacher  at  Quincy,  where, 
(»i  Sth  of  April,  1T93,  the  Episcopul  society 
contracted  with  him  to  preach  monthly, 
which  he  did  until  1799.— aoicoi'i  Picture 
of  Botton.  133.  WoTtfan^ion,  Hutory 
of  Ledhain,  123.  Whiltuy,  Hiilnry  of 
Quincy,  42. 

Ethah  OiBOBH,  A.  B.,  a  native  of  Litch- 
field, Conneclicul,  was  settled  as  a  preacher 
at  Fairfield.  New  Jersey.— JtfS.  Leller  of 
Met.  W.  F.  aowland. 

Jacob  Osnonii,  A.  M.,  wu  also  a  native 
of  LilchUcId,  in  Connecticut. — Ibiil, 

ChHKTOPHCH     PAIOE,     A.     M.,     iOQ   of 

William  Paia^.  was  born  at  Hardwiek,  Mm- 
sachusetts,  June  12,  1762.  He  was  ordain- 
ed the  first  minister  of  Pittst^eld,  New 
Hampshire,  in  1TS9,  and  was  dismissed  in 
1795.  He  was  installed  the  first  tniniatcr 
of  Roxbury,  in  the  same  State,  November 
21,1816;  was  dismissed  March  II,  1819, 
and  died  at  Salisbury,  New  Hampshire, 
October  12,  1822,  in  the  60th  year  of  his 
age-  His  wife  was  the  widow  of  Rev. 
Elijah  Fletcher,  second  minister  of  Hopkin- 
ton.  One  of  his  soos,  Elijah  Fletcher  Paige, 
eraduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1810,  and 
died  young. 

Ei.i.fAH  Patitx,  a.  M.,  son  of  Col. 
Elisha  Payne,  of  Lebanon,  an  early  trustee 
of  Dartmouth  College,  settled  in  Lebanon  , 
was  appointed  justice  of  the  peace  Ibr  the 
county  of  Graflon,  January  B,  179B,  and  died 

David  Portih,  A.  B.,  D.  D.,  from  He- 
bron, Connocticul,  settled  in  the  ministry  at 
Catskill,  in  New  York,       '  '       ' 


He 


:eived  bis  doc- 


November  23, 1787.  While  on  a  visit  to 
friends  in  Chelsea,  Massachusetts,  he 
vras  disposed  to  have  the  small  pox  by  inocu- 
lation, of  which  he  died,  October  7, 1792.— 
Thompion,  Gaztttta  of  I'emumt,  226. 

>  Searl,  A.  B.,  a  native  of  South- 
,  Mass,,  and  appears  to  be  living 
from  Ihe  trieaoial  catalogue  just  published. 
John  Wilder,  A.  M.,  son  of  Major 
Wilder,  of  Lancaster,  Massachusetts,  was 
ordained  in  1790,  at  Atlleborough,  Massa- 
chusetts, as  the  successor  of  Rev.  Habijah 
^'eld,  from  which  place  he  was  dismissed 

Gilbert  Tenitent  Williams,  A.  B., 
)n  of  Rev.  Simon  Williams,  was  bom  at 
Fogg's  Manor,  New  Jerwy.  [J.  Coffin.]  and 
was  ordained  over  the  church  in  Linebrook, 
Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  in  1789,  was  dis- 
missed in  1813,  and  instilled  over  the  second 
"   in  Newbury,  June        


torate  from  Williams  College. 

Ambrose  Porter,  A.  B.,  cousin  of  the 
precedini;,  was  from  Hebron,  and  died  soon 
after  he  left  college.— JfS.  Utter  of  Hon. 
J.  P.  ButkxTtgham. 

WlLLtAM  F.  ROWLAWD,  A.  M.,  son  of 

Rev.  David  S.  Rowland,  was  bom  at  Plain- 
field,  Connecticut.  He  was  ordained  at 
Kxelcr,  New  Hamiishire,  as  the  successor 
of  Rev.  Isaac  Mansfield,  June  2.  1790,  and 
was  dismissed  December  6,  1S28,  hut  still 
reside*  at  Exeter.  He  preached  the  Elec- 
tion Sermon  in  1796,  and  again  In  1S09,  both 
of  which  were  published  by  authority  of  the 
Legislature. 

Nahuu  SAROEAn-T,  A.  M.,  brother  of 
Rev.  Samuel  Sargeant,  who  graduated  in 
17S3,  was  ordained  in  Reading,  Vermont, 


«  Koric,  bm  clof  III  lailrtU-w  «,  (In  ■  miaiisr.l  ibt  laid 
j[  II  InUW  builoroniMr.  Hkrnuil.  «hD .1 M  wnnh  £1,101, 


lie 


poruLATios  OP  rmm  csousb  oounms- 
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POPTIiATIOH  OF  THC  E9GUSH  COIX>3riS8,  A9D  OF  TBE 
rSITED  STATES,  AT  TAKIOrS  PERIOIML 


We  had  tDMrfi^i«^  to  pmeoc  in  dus  mimber  gf  ifae  Rep«ter,  a  f-^ 
tXA  of  tbe  fttitJtd  .State*,  accordms  to  the  eeoMK  of  1^30.    Bat  bo  iVlaiird. 
of  dut  eeiMU*  ka»  jet  been  pu:/Ii«6ed.    The  ag;^icgale  pofralaliaB  of  the 
with  the  ex£<rplwa  of  the  ft4aie  of  Miamaappi,  which  if  denred  fron 
f^en  from  the  tABcikl  retumt  pab&jhcd  in  the  PennsjlTaiiia  IsleUis 
eaCiioatef  «f  the  popalatioD  of  the  colooiea,  at  (fiflacot  prriodi,  we  are 
Appendix  to  the  fecood  rolame  of  Dr.  Holnies'i  Ametican  AninR    TIk 
wftttcb  faif  earfmate*  are  fivunded,  aie  itated  at  length  in  the  Annals. 

I.    POPLXATION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  COLONIES  IN  I7M. 

New  Hanpriure,                         10/WO  NewTorfc,  3 

MaMacfanaetts,                             70,000  East  and  Weat  Jenej,  Id,* 

Bhode  liland«                               10,000  PtansylTansa,  20, 

S0,000  Maryland,  K; 

Tiipnta,  -lO,' 

England,                            120,000  North  Caitdina,  S; 

Middle  and  Southern  Colonies,  142,000  Sooth  Carolina,  Tj 


Total,        262,000 

IL    POPULATION  OF  THE  COLONIES  IN  1749. 

New  Hampshire,  30,000  New  Yoft, 

Maa«urhu<Ktt9,  220,000  East  and  West  Jersey, 

Rhode  Island,  35,000  Peonsylvaniai  and  Delaware, 

Conneetioit,  100,000  Maryland, 

—  ■  ■   ■  Vii^inia, 

New  England,  385,000  North  Carolina, 

Middle  and  Southern  Colonies,  661,000  Sooth  Carolina, 

Georgia, 

Total,        1,046,000 

III.    POPLXATION  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  IN  1755. 

New  Hampshire,  34,000  Connecticut, 

Massachusetts,  234,000 

Rhode  Island,  35,939  Total, 


142,1000 


100,000 


^0,000 
85,000 
65,000 
45,000 
30,000 
^000 

661,000 
133,000 


436,939 
The  population  of  Rhode  Island  is,  probably,  too  low  according  to  this  estimate. 

IV-    POPULATION  OF  INDIVIDUAL  COLONIES  AT  VARIOUS  PERIODS. 

Connecticut,  in             1774  197^56  Maine,  in  1765  20,788 

Maryland,                    1755  107,208  New  Hampshire,  1730  12,000 

Massachusetts,              1763  245,000      «             "  1767  52,700 

1765  248,714      ««             "  1775  80,038 


« 


V.    POPULATION 

Maine, 

New  Hampshire, 

Vermont, 

Massachusetts, 

Rhode  Island, 

Connecticut, 

New  York, 

New  Jersey, 

Pennsylvania, 

Delaware, 

Maryland, 

Virginia, 

North  Carolina, 

South  Carolina, 

Georgia, 

Kentucky, 

Western  Territory, 


OF  THE  UNITED  STATES ; 
Free  whites.    Other  fret  perseiu. 


96,002 
141,097 

85,268 
373,324 

64,470 
232,374 
314,142 
169,954 
424,099 

46,308 
208,649 
442,117 
288,405 
140,178 

52,886 

61,133 

31,913 


Total,  3,173,819 


538 

630 

255 

824 

3,407 

2,808 

4,654 

2,762 

6,587 

3,899 

8,043 

12,866 

4,975 

1,801 

398 

114 

362 

53,378 


CENSUS 
SUnes. 

158 
16 


948 

2,764 

21,324 

11,423 

3,737 

8,887 

103,036 

292,627 

100,671 

107,094 

29,264 

12,430 

3,417 


OF  1790. 

TotsL 
96,540 
141,885 
85,539 
378,787 
68,825 
237,946 
340,120 
184,139 
434,373 
59,094 
319,728 
747,610 
393,951 
249,073 
82,548 
73,677 
85,691 


697,696    3,929,826 


1831.] 
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VL    POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1800,  AND  IN  1810. 

Censua 

•/I800. 

Censut 

0/  1810. 

Slavts. 

Total 

Staves, 

7\rtal, 

Maine, 

151,719 

228,705 

New  Hampshire, 

8 

183,858 

214,460 

Vermont, 

154,465 

277,896 

Massachusetts, 

422,375 

472,040 

Rhode  Island, 

380 

69,122 

108 

76,931 

Connecticut, 

951 

251,002 

310 

261,942 

New  York, 

20,613 

586,058 

16.017 

959,049 

New  Jersey, 

12,422 

211,149 

10,851 

245,562 

Pennsylvania, 

1,706 

602,548 

795 

810,091 

Delaware, 

6,153 

64,273 

4,177 

76,674 

Maryland, 

107,707 

349,692 

111,502 

380,546 

Virginia, 

346,968 

886,149 

392,518 

974,622 

North  Carolina, 

133,196 

478,103 

168,824 

655,500 

South  Carolina, 

146,151 

845,591 

196,365 

415,116 

Georgia, 

59,699 

162,686 

105,218 

252,433 

Kentucky, 

40,343 

220,959 

80,661 

406,511 

Tennessee, 

13,584 

105,602 

44,535 

261,727 

Mississippi  Territory, 
Indiana  Territory, 
Ohio,  or  N.  W.  Territory, 

3,489 

8,850 

17,088 

40,352 

135 

5,641 

237 

24,520 

45,865 

, 

230,760 

Territory  of  New  Orleans, 

34,660 

76,656 

Louisiana  Territory, 

8,011 

20,845 

Illinois  Territory, 

168 

12,282 

Michigan  Territory, 

24 

4,762 

District  of  Colombia, 

8,244 

14,093 

6,895 

24,023 

Total,  896,749         6,319,300  1,165,441         7,203,903 

The  North  West  Territory,  in  1800,  comprehended  a  vast  region  north  and  west  of  the 
Ohio  river.  Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  were  at  that  time  comprehended  within  the 
present  limits  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

VII.    POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1820,  AND  IN  1830. 

Eastern  States. 


Statu  and  TerritmM. 

Square  MiUa.    Pop.  in  1830, 

Pop.  in  1630. 

Inereaso, 

Raie^inc 

Maine, 

32,600 

298,336 

399,462 

101,127 

83.9 

New  Hampshire, 

9,500 

244,161 

269,533 

28,372 

11.6 

Vermont, 

10,200 

235,764 

280,665 

44301 

19.0 

Massachusetts, 

7,500 

523,287 

610,100 

86,813 

16.6 

Rhode  Island, 

1,340 

83,069 

97,211 

14,152 

8.1 

Connecticut, 

4,700 
65,840 

276,248 
1,659,864 

297,711 
1,964,682 

22,463 

17.0 

Total, 

297,828 

18.0 

MiDDi^E  States. 

New  York, 

46,000 

1,372,812 

1,934,496 

661,684 

40.8 

New  Jersey, 

8,300 

277,676 

320,779 

43,204 

16.6 

Pennsylvania, 

44,000 

1,049,468 

1,360,861 

300,903 

28.6 

Delaware, 

2,100 

72,749 

76,737 

3,988 

5.5 

Maryland, 

14,000 

407,360 
8,179,939 

446,918 
4,129,286 

89,663 

9.9 

Total, 

114,400 

949,342 

29.2 

SouTHSRir  States. 

Virginia, 

64,000 

1,066,366 

1,211,260 

120381 

11.8 

North  Carolina, 

48,000 

638329 

738,470 

99,641 

14.8 

South  Carolina, 

28,000 

502,741 

681,478 

78388 

16.6 

Georgia, 

62,000 

840,989 
2,547,926 

516,567 
3,047,765 

175,578 

51.5 

Total, 

202,000 

4743S8 

.    18.6 

Westerw  States. 

Ohio, 

39,000 

681,434 

937,679 

856,245 

61.6 

Kentucky, 

42,000 

664,817 

668344 

124,527 

22.0 

Indiana, 

37,000 

147,178 

341,685 

194,404 

132.0 

Illinois, 

65,000 

65,211 

167,575 

102364 

186.0 

Missouri, 

60,000 

66,686 

137,427 

70341 

106.0 

Total,        233,000         1^14,726         2,263,110 


848381 


60.a 
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[Not. 


South  Western  States. 


Statu  amd  Territorits, 

S^mart  Mile* 

.  pof.  i*  letao. 

Pop.  in  1830. 

lucrete. 

MmU^iMC 

Teones^e, 

■10,04)0 

422,813 

684^22 

262,009 

61.9 

Louisiana, 

4^?,000 

153,407 

215.275 

62,168 

40.5 

Alabama, 

46,000 

127,901 

309,216 

181,351 

142.0 

Mississi|>pi, 

46,000 

75,443 

95,865 

22,417 

29.7 

Total, 

180,000 

779,664 

1,305,178 

527,945 

67.7 

Terhitories. 

District  of  Columbia, 

100 

33,039 

39358 

6,819 

16.6 

Michigan, 

40,000 

8,896 

31,696 

22312 

259.0 

Arkansas, 

121,000 

14,246 

30,380 

16,134 

113.0 

Florida, 

50,000 

34,7*25 

Total, 

211,100 

56,181 

136,659 

45,765 

Recapitulation. 

Eastern  States, 

65,840 

1,659,854 

1,954,682 

297,828 

18.0 

BAiddle  States, 

114,400 

3,179,939 

4,129,286 

949,342 

29.2 

Southern  States, 

202,000 

2,547,925 

3,047,765 

474,988 

18.6 

Western  States, 

233,000 

1,414,726 

2,263,110 

848,381 

60.0 

South  Western  Stales, 

180,000 

779,564 

1,305,178 

627^45 

67.7 

Territories, 

211,100 

• 

56,181 

136,659 

45,765 

Total,        1,006340        9,637,179        12336,680         3,144,249  32.7 

The  following  table  shows  the  political  influence  of  each  State,  in  the  national  councils, 
according  to  the  new  census.  Five  slaves  having  the  same  weight  as  three  freemen,  we 
have  given  the  representative  numbers  opposite  to  each  State,  and  the  number  of  senators 
and  representatives  in  Congress.    The  table  was  first  published  in  the  Pennsylvania  In- 


telligencer. 

SUIM. 

RepirMeDU- 
tivvNoB. 

Ratio  50,000 
Repment's. 

U  UrOpRSBUlOQ 

Maine, 

399,462 

7 

49,462 

New  Hampshire, 

269,533 

5 

19333 

Vermont, 

280,665 

5 

30,665 

Massachusetts, 

610,100 

12 

10,100 

Connecticut, 

297,688 

5 

47,688 

Rhode  Island, 

97,205 

1 

47,205 

New  York, 

1,983,495 

39 

33,495 

New  Jersey, 

319381 

6 

19381 

Delaware, 

75,417 

1 

25,417 

Pennsylvania, 

1350,261 

26 

29,846 

Maryland, 

405,771 

8 

5,771 

Virginia,  about 

976,000 

19 

26,000 

North  Carolina, 

639,885 

12 

39,885 

South  Carolina, 

455,212 

9 

5,212 

Georgia, 

429,589 

8 

29,589 

Ohio, 

837,678 

16 

37,648 

Kentucky, 

622,707 

12 

22,707 

Indiana, 

341,582 

6 

41,582 

Illinois, 

1573T7 

3 

7,277 

Missouri, 

127,492 

2 

27,492 

Tennessee, 

622,070 

12 

18,070 

Louisiana, 

171,722 

3 

21,722 

Mississippi,  about 

85,000 

1 

35,000 

Alabama, 

262,210 

5 

12,210 

Total, 


223 


Ritb  of 
48,000. 

8 

6 

5 
12 

6 

2 
41 

6 

1 
28 

8 
20 
13 

9 

8 
17 
12 

7 

3 

2 
12 

3 

1 

6 

234 


15,462 
25,533 
40,655 
34,100 

9,688 

1,205 
15,495 
31,881 
27,417 

6,651 
21,771 
16,000 
15,885 
23,212 
45,589 
21,678 
46,707 

5,682 
13,277 
31,492 
42,070 
27,722 
37,000 
22,210 


7 
6 
5 

13 
6 
2 

34 
6 
1 

26 
9 

22 

13 
9 
7 

14 

12 
8 
1 
1 
9 
3 
1 
2 

212 


VIII.    POPULATION  OF  VARIOUS  TOWNS  AND 


Bogtonin 
1722     10,567 


1766 
1790 
1800 
1810 
1820 
1830 


16320 
18,038 
24337 
33,250 
43398 
6I38I 


J>rew 

1731 

1756 

1773 

1786 

1790 

1800 

1820 

1825 

1830 


York  in 

8,620 

10,381 

21376 

23,614 

33,131 

60,489 

123,706 

167,059 

200,942 


PhUaddphia  in 

1731  12,000 

1753  18,000 

1790  43,526 

1802  42,000 

1810  92,247 

1820  108,116 

1830  167,688 


CITIES. 

BaUimore  in 
1790      13,758 


1800 
1810 
1820 
1830 


23371 
46,556 
62,738 
8O326 


Nov.] 
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Charleston,  S.C.,  in  1790  16,359;  1800  18,712;  1810  24,711;  1820  24,780;  1830  30,289 

Washington,  D.  C,  1800    3,210;  1810    8,028;  1820  13,247;  1830  18,833 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,      1805       500;  1810    2,690;  1820    9,732 ;  1880  26,515 

Albany,  N.Y.,         1800    6,689;  1810    9,356 ;  1820  12,630  ;  1830  24,216 

Providence,  R.  I.,    1800    7,614 ;  1810  10,071 ;  1820  11,761 ;  1830  17,000 

IX.    MISCELLANEOUS  TABLES. 


The  following  tables  we  extract  from  a  paper  printed 

Table  Rowing  the  oompodtioa  of  the  Legislatures 
twenty-fimr  States  of  the  Union. 


Maine, 

New  Hampshire, 

Massachusetts, 

Vermont, 

Connecticut, 

Rhode  Island, 

New  York, 

New  Jersey, 

Delaware, 

Pennsylvania, 

Maryland, 

Virginia, 

North  Carolina, 

South  Carolina, 

Georgia, 

Alabama, 

Tennessee, 

Kentuclcy, 

Ohio, 

Illinois, 

Indiana, 

Mississippi, 

Missouri, 

Louisiana, 


in  Worcester,  Mass. 
and  population  in  1830,  of  the 


wttan. 

RcpMNBtft. 

tivM. 

TotelSoulon 
and  Rep. 

170 

PopahtloB. 

20 

150 

899,462 

12 

220 

232 

269,638 

40 

*601 

541 

610,100 

12 

212 

224 

280,665 

21 

207 

228 

297311 

10 

72 

«       §2 

91,211 

32 

128 

160 

1,984,496 

14 

42 

56 

320,779 

9 

21 

30 

76,737 

33 

100 

133 

1,380,084 

15 

80 

95 

446,913 

32 

184 

166 

1,186,297 

62 

130 

192 

738/170 

45 

124 

169 

581,478 

76 

140 

216 

516,667 

22 

72 

94 

809,216 

20 

40 

60 

684,822 

38 

100 

138 

688,844 

35 

70 

105 

973,179 

18 

36 

54 

167,675 

23 

54 

77 

841,536 

11 

86 

47 

97,865 

15 

42 

67 

187,427 

16 

60 

66 

215,275 

*  BomettmM  more  or  lesf. 


Table  showing  the  population,  number  of  members  of  the  Legislatures,  the  pay  of 
embers  per  day,  and  tneir  pay  for  one  month  in  the  several  States  of  the  Union. 


No.  of 

Vfotmch 

FftjorManlm 

ToMwhlekCoiiriltB. 

Mmiom. 

Mtiiu  pr.  dftj* 

§Bf  OO0  iBif^Hi 

tioBWM  fmnad. 

Maine, 

170 

92  00 

910,200 

1819 

New  Hampshire, 

232 

2  00 

18,920 

1792 

Massachusetts, 

641 

2  00 

82,460 

1780 

Vermont, 

224 

1  60 

10,080 

1793 

Rhode  Island, 

82 

1  60 

8,690 

none. 

Connecticut, 

228 

1  50 

10,260 

1818 

New  York, 

160 

8  00 

14,400 

1821 

New  Jersey, 

56 

3  00 

5,040 

1776 

Pennsylvania, 

133 

3  00 

11,970 

1790 

Delaware, 

30 

2  60 

2,250 

1792 

Maryland, 

96 

4  00 

11,400 

1776 

Virginia, 

166 

4  00 

19,920 

1776 

North  Carolina, 

192 

8  00 

17,280 

1776 

South  Carolina, 

167 

4  00 

20,040 

1790 

Georgia, 

216 

4  00 

26,920 

1798 

Alabama, 

94 

4  00 

11,280 

1819 

Tennessee, 

60 

2  00 

3,600 

1796 

Kentucky, 

138 

2  00 

8,280 

1799 

Louisiana, 

66 

4  00 

7,920 

1812 

Ohio, 

105 

3  00 

9,450 

1812 

9 

Indiana, 

77 

2  00 

4,620 

1816 

Illinois, 

54 

8  00 

4,860 

1818 

Bilississippi, 

47 

4  00 

5,640 

1817 

Missouri, 

57 

3  00 

5,180 

1820 

TOL.  IT. 

16 
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HISTORY  OF 


REVIVALS  OF  RELIGION, 


FROM  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  COUNTRY  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 


A  R£vivAL  of  religion  is  the  manifestation,  in  a  community,  of  an  nnosnal 
interest  on  the  subject  of  religion ;  or  it  is  a  period,  when  the  concerns  of  the 
soul  become,  to  a  neater  or  less  extent,  prominent  objects  of  attention.  From 
the  earliest  recor&  of  Jewish  national  history,  to  the  present  day,  there  have 
been  times  of  extraordinary  moral  reformation.  It  is  a  fact  as  indisputable  as 
any  other  in  the  records  of  the  human  race.  Communities-  of  men  have  been 
renned,  transformed,  spiritualized.  To  deny  this,  is  to  reject  the  repeated,  une- 
quivocal, unimpeached  testimony  of  a  great  multitude  of  witnesses. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  country,  particularly,  ought  to  be  the  last  to  be  scepti- 
cal on  this  point.  Nearly  all  the  original  settlers  of  New  England  were  pious 
men.  As  conununities,  they  were  pervaded  by  a  religious  influence.  It  was 
their  great  object,  in  leaving  their  native  land,  not  so  much  to  promote  indi- 
vidual Christianity,  as  it  was  to  form  societies  of  Christians.  They  could  have 
maintained  silent,  personal  communion  with  their  Heavenly  Father,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, or  in  Holland,  as  some  of  the  recluses  did  in  the  monasteries  of  the  middle 
ages.  But  this  was  not  their  purpose.  They  wished  for  a  diJSusive,  all  pervad- 
ing Christianity.  They  looked  upon  religion  not  only  as  a  concern  between 
man  and  his  Redeemer,  but  as  a  matter  in  which  society  at  large  ought  to  be 
deeply  interested.  Hence  we  might  expect,  what  we  find  to  be  the  iact,  puri- 
fied and  spiritual  communities — ^righteousness  exalting  and  beautifying  whole 
towns  and  colonies — men  dwelling  together  in  peace  because  they  dwelt  to- 
gether in  the  fear  of  God,  and  in  the  love  of  the  Saviour.  Revivals  of  religion 
are  not  new  events  in  the  history  of  this  country.  They  were  not  new  in  the 
days  of  Whitefield  and  Edwards.  Our  earliest  progenitors  witnessed  these 
years  of  the  right  hand  of  the  Most  High.  The  Indian  wilderness  was  made  a 
fruitful  place,  and  the  desert  as  a  garden  of  the  Lord. 

It  is  proposed  in  this,  and  in  some  subsequent  numbers  of  our  work,  to  review 
the  religious  history  of  this  country  somewhat  in  detail,  to  trace  the  progress  of 
vital  Christianity,  to  collect  and  arrange  all  the  important  facts  which  have 
reference  to  special  periods  of  religious  attention,  in  short,  so  far  as  our  materi- 
als and  the  limited  nature  of  our  publication  will  allow,  to  write  the  history  of 
REVIVAJL8  OF  RELIGION.  In  doiug  this  it  will  be  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to 
show  the  causes  of  them,  the  reasons  of  their  decline,  the  characters  of  the 
instruments  by  whom  they  were  conducted,  and  their  immediate  and  ultimate 
results,  so  far  as  the  light  of  history  may  reveal  them. 

We  shall  collect  our  facts,  and  dispose  of  our  remarks  under  the  following 
distinct  divisions : — 

PERIOD  L    Fhm  tht  tdUemenl  of  Virgima  in  1607,  to  1662;  a  period  of 
Jifhf-Jwe  years. 

These  were  the  days  of  primitive  and  golden  piety.  These  were  the  days  of 
the  Joshuas,  and  of  the  elders  who  outlived  them.  Then  there  was  pre-eminently 
one  Lord,  one  faith,  and  one  baptism.  The  civil  rulers,  especially  of  Ne^ 
England,  were  "  as  the  light  of  the  morning,  when  the  sun  riseth,  as  a  morniog 
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without  clouds."    The  pajBton  fed  the  people  with  wisdom,  and  with  under- 
standing.    Righteousness  was  the  stability  of  those  times. 

PERIOD  II.    From  1662  to  1720 ;  apaiod  ofJifty-eigJU  years. 

Owing  to  various  causes,  this  was  a  season  of  great  decline  in  vital  Chris- 
tianity. There  were  some  partial  revivals  of  religion,  but  there  was  but  little  of 
that  cdl  pervading  piety,  which  characterized  the  first  generation.  The  light  of 
holiness  grew  feeble  and  faint  The  general  interests  of  morality  also  sunered 
a  corresponding  degeneracy. 

PERIOD  m.    From  1720  to  1750 ;  thirty  years. 

This  period  was  marked  by  great  and  powerful  revivals  of  religion,  which 
extended  over  nearly  all  New  England,  and  into  some  portions  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  other  States.  It  embraces  a  variety  of  interestinfir  events. 
It,  indeed,  teaches  most  important  and  striking  lessons  in  regard  to  me  whole 
economy  of  the  kingdom  of  grace. 

PERIOD  IV.    Drom  1750  to  1790 ;  forty  years. 

A  time  of  signal  and  melancholy  declension.  The  public  mind  was  engrossed 
and  enchained  by  the  French  war,  by  the  causes,  progress,  and  results  of  the 
revolutionary  struggle,  and  by  the  establishment  of  a  new  form  of  government 

PERIOD  V.    From  1790  to  the  present  time. 

During  the  whole  of  this  period,  with  very  short  intermissions,  the  churches, 
iD  all  parts  of  the  country,  have  experienced  the  reviving  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  A  new  era  of  light  and  grace  has  commenced.  New  causes,  and  new 
results  are  witnessed.  Efforts  for  the  universal  diffusion  of  Christianity  have 
produced  a  powerful  reaction  at  home.  Some  of  the  principal  hindrances  to  the 
thorough  and  permanent  conversion  of  men  have  been  removed.  A  great 
amount  of  talent  and  learning  has  been  consecrated  by  the  grace  of  God.  Our 
principal  difficulty,  in  this  period,  will  be  to  make  a  proper  selection  and  arrange- 
ment, where  the  materials  are  so  rich  and  abundant 

We  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 

First  Period,  or  (he  tmt  indudtd  from  (he  sMemerU  of  the  Colonies,  to  the 
year  1662. 

Our  notices  of  the  actual  state  of  vital  Christianity  in  this  period,  must  be 
desultory  and  incidental.  Much  of  the  evidence  of  the  flourishing  condition  of 
the  churches  is  indirect  or  inferential.  No  faithful,  and  accurate  chronologist, 
like  Prince,  or  Holmes,  has  transmitted  to  us  records  of  the  religious  history  of 
those  times.  We  have  carefblly  examined  the  principal  sources  of  information 
within  our  reach,*  and  we  will  proceed  to  give  the  result  of  our  inquiries. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  1607,  one  hundred  emigrants  made  the  first  permanent 
English  setUement  in  the  United  States,  on  the  north  side  of  Powhatan,  or  James 
river,  in  Virginia.  In  honor  of  James  I.,  the  setUement  was  named  Jamestown. 
In  1619,  we  find  the  following  record :  **  The  king  of  England  having  formerly 
issued  hia  letters  to  the  several  bishops  of  the  kingdom,  for  collecting  money,  to 
erect  a  College  in  Virginia,  for  the  education  of  Indian  children,  nearly  £1,500 
had  been  already  paid  toward  this  benevolent  and  pious  design,  and  Henrico 
had  been  selected  as  a  suitable  place  for  the  seminary.  The  Virginia  Company, 
on  the  recommendation  of  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  its  treasurer,  now  granted 
10,000  acres  of  land,  to  be  laid  off  for  the  University  at  Henrico."  **  The  frst 
design,"  says  Anderson,  ^  was  to  erect  and  build  a  College  in  Virginia,  for  the 
training  up  and  educating  infidel  children  in  the  true  knowledge  of  God." 

*  The  following  list  compriiM  our  prioeipal  authoritiaa.  Governor  Winthrop^c  Jonraal,  edited  by 
SaTace;  Prinoe'i  (Thoniafl.  Jnn.)  Chriftian  Hictory,  Boston,  1744;  Collections  of  the  Manachntetts  and 
New  tfampthire  Historical  Boeietiea ;  Morton's  New  England's  Memorial,  edited  by  Jad^e  Davis :  Prince's 
New  England  Chronologv  ;  several  volnnies  of  Tracts  coUeeted  by  Prince,  and  now  deposited  in  the  Library 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society;  Holmes's  Annals;  Mather's  Magnalia;  Mayhew's  Indian  Ck>n- 
verte;  Gookin's  Historical  Collections;  Snow's  History  of  Boston  ;  Emerson's  History  of  First  Church; 
Wifloar's  Blitory  of  Old  South  Chareb;  TnimbuU's  History ;  Hutebinsoni  Ate  &c 
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Another  object  was  to  found  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  the  English.  Most 
of  the  original  settlers  of  Virginia  were  Episcopalians.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  promotion  of  religion  was  a  prominent  object  of  attention,  for  many  years. 
In  1620,  there  were  but  five  ministers  in  Virginia ;  and  eleven  boroughs  erected 
into  eleven  parishes. 

On  the  22d  of  December,  1630,  (corresponding  to  the  11th  of  December,  old 
style,)  the  foundation  of  Plymouth,  the  first  English  town,  built  in  New  Eng- 
land, was  laid.  Nineteen  families,  in  all  101  persons,  composed  the  infant  set- 
tlement A  great  mortality,  that  commenced  among  the  people,  swept  off  half 
of  their  number,  within  the  first  three  months,  leaving  scarcely  fifty  persons 
remaining.  The  dead  were  buried  on  the  bank,  at  a  little  distance  fit>m  the 
rock  where  the  fathers  landed ;  and  lest  the  Indians  should  take  advantage  of 
the  weak  and  wretched  state  of  the  English,  the  graves  were  levelled  and  sown 
for  the  purpose  of  concealment*  Mr.  William  Brewster  was  the  minister  of 
the  first  settlers.  He  had  been  ruling  elder  of  the  congregation  at  Leyden,  of 
which  Mr.  John  Robinson  was  the  pastor.  The  emigrants,  and  their  brethren 
remaining  in  Holland,  were  to  continue  to  be  one  church,  and  to  receive  each 
other  to  Christian  communion,  without  a  formal  dismission  or  testimoniaL  In 
the  middle  of  July,  1621,  as  there  had  been  no  rain  since  the  third  week  in 
May,  the  colonists  '<  set  apart  a  solemn  day  of  humiliation,  to  seek  the  Lord  by 
humble  and  fervent  prayer  in  this  great  distress."  In  the  evening  of  the  day  of 
the  fast,  ^  there  were  such  sweet  and  gentle  showers,  as  gave  them  cause  of 
rejoicing  and  blessing  God."f  The  reli|^ous  exercises,  on  this  occasion,  con- 
tinued eight  or  nine  hours.  A  day  of  joyful  thanksgiving  was  soon  after 
observed. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1628,  John  Endicot,  with  a  few  people,  were  sent 
over  by  a  company,  which  had  been  formed  in  London,  and  commenced  a  set- 
tlement at  Naumkeag,  which  they  called  9alem.|  A  church  was  formed  at 
Salem,  on  the  6th  of  August,  1629.  Thirty  persons  accepted  a  confession  of 
faith  and  church  covenant,  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Francis  Higginson, 
who  had  been  chosen  teacher  of  the  church.  Mr.  Samuel  Skelton  was  the 
pastor. 

In  the  summer  of  1630,  a  fleet  of  fourteen  sail,  having  on  board  Gov.  John 
Winthrop,  Deputy  Gov.  Thomas  Dudley,  with  about  840  passengers,  arrived  in 
Charles  river.  A  part  of  the  company  coming  before  the  rest,  ascended  Charles 
river  to  Watertown,  or  the  "^  well  watered  place,"  landed  their  go6d8,  and  in  a 
few  days,  proceeded  to  Matapan,  afterwards  Dorchester.  Here  was  established 
the  second  church  in  the  colony,  in  June,  1630.  The  Dorchester  settlers  were 
embodied  into  a  church  before  they  left  home.  John  Maverick,  and  John  War- 
ham,  were  the  ministers. 

The  great  body  of  the  emigrants  had  landed  at  Charlestown.  On  the  30th  of 
July,  a  day  of  solemn  prayer  and  fasting  was  observed,  when  the  foundation 
was  laid  of  the  first  church  in  Boston,  and  the  third  in  the  colony.  Mr.  John 
Wilson  was  chosen  teacher,  and  Mr.  Increase  Nowel  ruling  elder.  Probably 
sixty-four  men,  and  half  as  many  women,  signed  the  covenant  Their  first 
meeting-place  was  under  the  shade  of  a  large  tree.  The  settlers  soon  began 
to  remove  to  the  peninsula.  In  a  little  time,  public  worship  was  celebrated  on 
both  sides  of  the  river.  At  length  the  church  took  i^  station  altogether  in  Tri- 
montane,  which  was  soon  after  called  Boston. 

On  the  same  day,  July  30th,  the  settlers  who  had  fixed  their  residence  at  the 
<<  pleasant  spot  which  nas  since  been  called  Watertown,"  set  apart  a  day  for 
solemn  fasting  and  prayer,  and  entered  into  a  covenant  It  was  signed  by  Sir 
Richard  Saltonstall,  at  the  head  of  forty  names.  Rev.  George  Phillips  was  the 
pastor.  The  church  in  Roxbury  was  formed  in  July,  1632.  One  in  Lynn  about 
the  same  time,  being  the  sixth  in  the  colony.  On  the  11th  of  October,  those 
members  of  the  first  church,  who  belonged  to  Charlestown,  finding  it  trouble- 
some to  worship  in  Boston,  were  peaceably  dismissed  from  their  relation  to  the 
church,  and  were  formed  into  a  new  church  and  society,  constituting  the  aev- 

^ \-     -      m — ■   ■  ^^^— ^^^^^^""^^ 

*  Bolmea,  i.  168.  f  Morton,  p.  99. 

.  t  As  early  a«  1696,  a  few  people  from  Plymouth  commeDced  a  mttloment  oo  Naumkeag  river. 
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enUi  in  the  colony.    They  were  Uurty-three  in  number.    Rev.  Thomas  James 
was  chosen  pastor.* 

On  the  lOth  of  October,  1633,  the  Rev.  John  Cotton  was  established  teacher 
of  the  church  in  Boston,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Wilson  as  pastor.  He  exerted 
a  great  and  most  beneficial  influence  over  the  whole  colonv.  His  labors,  soon 
after  he  came  to  Boston,  were  more  effectual  than  those  of  any  minister  of  the 
country.  He  was  the  means  of  exciting  great  attention  to  religious  subjects, 
and  some  of  the  most  profligate  individuals  were  brought  to  renounce  their 
iniquities.  His  sermons  were  simple  and  plain.  His  Christian  character 
amiable  and  interesting.  Gov.  Winthrop,  in  his  journal  of  December,  1633,  has 
the  following  sentence.    "  It  pleased  the  Lord  to  give  special  testimony  of  his 

Sresence  in  the  church  of  Boston,  after  Mr.  Cotton  was  called  to  ofiice  there, 
lore  were  converted  and  added  to  that  church,  than  to  all  the  other  churches 
in  the  bay.  Divers  profane  and  notorious  evil  persons  came  and  confessed  their 
sins,  and  were  comfortably  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  church.  Yea,  the 
Lord  gave  witness  to  the  exercise  of  prophecy,  so  as  thereby  some  were  con- 
verted, and  others  greatly  edified.  Also,  the  Lord  pleased  greatly  to  bless  the 
practice  of  discipline,  wherein  he  gave  the  pastor,  Mr.  Wilson,  a  singular  gift, 
to  the  great  benefit  of  the  church^'  Two  or  three  months  after,  we  find  the 
following  record,  which  Mr.  Savage  supposes  to  refer  to  Stephen  Winthrop,  a 
son  of  the  governor. 

^'  Among  other  testimonies  of  the  Lord's  gracious  presence  with  his  own 
ordinances,  there  was  a  youth  of  fourteen  years  of  age  (being  the  son  of  one  of 
the  magistrates!  so  wrought  upon  by  the  ministry  of  the  word,  as,  for  divers 
months,  he  was  held  under  such  affliction  of  mind,  as  he  could  not  be  brought 
to  apprehend  any  comfort  in  God,  being  much  humbled  and  broken  for  his  sins, 
(though  he  had  been  a  dutiful  child,  and  not  fiven  up  to  the  lusts  of  youtii,)  and 
especially  for  his  blasphemous  and  wicked  uoughts,  whereby  Satan  bufletted 
him  so  as  he  went  mourning  and  languishing  daily  ;  yet,  attending  to  the  means, 
and  not  giving  over  prayer,  and  seeMng  counsel,  &.c.,  he  came  at  length  to  be 
freed  firom  his  temptations,  and  to  find  comfort  in  God's  promises,  and  so,  being 
received  into  the  congregation,  upon  good  proof  of  his  understanding  in  the 
things  of  God,  he  went  on  cheerfully,  in  a  Christian  course,  falling  daily  to  labor 
as  a  servant,  and  as  a  younger  brother  of  his  did,  who  was  no  whit  short  of  him, 
in  the  knowledge  of  God's  will,  though  his  youth  kept  him  from  daring  to  offer 
himself  to  the  congregation."  This  last  mentioned  son  was  probably  Deane 
Winthrop,  bom  March,  1623-3. 

The  following  fact,  strikingly  shows  the  orthodoxy  of  our  fathers.  A  greater 
part  of  the  church  in  Dorchester  having  removed  to  Connecticut,  the  remainder 
desired  the  approbaticm  of  the  churches  and  magistrates,  in  a  design  to  found  a 
new  church.  But  upon  examination,  it  was  judged  best  not  to  comply,  at  that 
time,  with  the  wishes  of  the  Dorchester  people,  for  the  following  reasons.  1. 
With  two  exceptions,  (Mr.  Mather  and  one  other  person,)  the  applicants  did  not 
appear  to  hate  sin,  because  it  was  filthy,  but  only  left  it,  because  it  was  hurtful. 
2.  That,  by  reason  of  this,  they  had  never  truly  closed  with  Christ,  or  ra^er 
Christ  with  them,  but  had  made  use  of  him  only  to  help  the  imperfection  of  their 
sanctification  and  duties.  3.  They  expected  to  believe  by  some  power  of  their 
own,  and  not  only  and  wholly  firom  Christf  In  1622,  an  individual  came  fin^m 
Virginia,  with  letters  from  many  well-disposed  people  there,  ^  bewailing  their 
sad  condition  for  want  of  the  means  of  salvation,  and  earnestly  entreating  a 
supply  of  faithful  ministers,  whom,  upon  experience  of  their  gifts  and  godliness, 
they  might  call  to  ofiice."  After  setting  apart  a  day  for  prayer,  it  was  agreed 
that  Mr.  Phillips  of  Watertown,  Mr.  Tompson  of  Braintree,  and  Mr.  Miller  of 
Rowley,  could  best  be  spared,  as  the  churches  in  those  towns  had  each  of  them 
two  ministers.  Mr.  Miller  did  not  accept  the  call.  Mr.  Knolles,  a  fellow-elder 
of  Mr.  Phillips,  went  in  his  place,  in  company  with  Mr.  Tompson.    <'  The  main 

*  Accordinc  to  a  nots  in  Savage's  Winthrop,  tho  cburchea  wero  formed  in  the  following  order,  wren 
afareadT  namoa.  8,  Cambridge,  Oct.  11, 1633;  9,  Ipswich,  1634;  10,  Newbury,  1635;  II.  Woymouth,  July, 
1635;  12,  Hingham,  Sept.  1635 ;  13,  Concord,  July  5, 1636 ',  14,  Dedham,  Nov.  B,  1638 ;  15,  aauicy,  S«pL  17, 
1639 ;  16,  Rowley, Dec.  3, 1639;  17,  Salisbury;  18,  Sudbury,  August,  1640;  19, Gloucester,  1643;  90,Wobnrn, 
Aug.  94,  1649;  31,  Hull,  July,  1644;  32,  Wenham,  Oct.  8, 1644 ;  S3,  Haverhill,  and  34,  AndoTor,  Oct.  1645; 
95)  fieading,  Nov.  5, 1645 ;  96,  Manchester ;  07,  Maiden ;  98,  Boston  dd,  June  5, 1650.       f  Winthrop,  i.  184. 
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argument,^  says  Winthrop,  ^  which  prevailed  with  the  churchee  to  dismiss 
them  to  that  work,  and  with  the  court  to  allow  and  further  it,  was  the  advance" 
meni  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  those  paris^  and  the  confidence  they  had  in 
the  promise,  that  whosoever  shall  part  with  father,  &c.  We  were  so  far  from 
fearing  any  loss  by  parting  with  such  desirable  men,  as  we  looked  at  them  aa 
seed  sown,  which  would  bring  us  in  a  plentiful  harvest,  and  we  accounted  it  no 
small  honor  that  God  put  upon  Ms  poor  churches  here,  that  other  parts  of  the 
world  should  seek  to  us  for  help,  in  this  kind.'^ 

Messrs.  Tompson  and  Knolles  *^  found  very  loving  and  liberal  entertainment 
in  Virginia,  and  were  bestowed,  in  several  places,  not  by  the  governor,  but  by 
some  well-disposed  people,  who  desired  their  company."  In  the  following 
spring,  Mr.  Knolles  returned  to  Boston,  with  letters,  which  were  read  at  the 
public  lecture,  whereby  it  i^peared  that  God  had  ffreatly  blessed  their  ministry 
in  Virginia.  When  thev  were  silenced  from  public  preaching  because  they 
would  not  conform  to  the  established  church,  the  people  resorted  to  them  in 
private  houses. 

It  was  a  signal  advantage  to  the  cause  of  vital  religion  in  this  country,  that 
the  church  at  Cambridge  had  such  a  minister  as  Thomas  Shepard.  While  a 
member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England,  after  a  season  of  deep  dis- 
tress, he  became  a  humble  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ  He  was  the  Baxter  of 
New  England,  radiant  in  holiness.  It  was  on  account  of  the  energy  and  search- 
ing character  of  his  preaching,  and  his  skill  in  detecting  errors,  that  when  the 
foundation  of  a  college  was  to  be  laid,  Cambridge,  rather  than  any  other  place, 
was  fixed  upon.  Of  his  flock  at  Cambridge,  his  successor,  Mr.  Mitchell,  gives 
the  following  character.  '*They  were  a  gracious,  savoury — spirited  people, 
principled  by  Mr.  Shepard,  liking  an  humbling,  mourning,  heart-breaking  min- 
istry and  spirit ;  living  in  religion,  praying  men  and  women."  The  eminent 
preachers  who  were  trained  at  Cambridge,  were  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Shep- 
ard. His  words  came  with  power  to  the  heart,  and  his  example  was  a  constant 
reproof  to  sin.  Mitchell,  the  holy,  and  meek,  and  heavenly  Mitchell,  was 
scarcely  inferior  to  his  predecessor.  Of  Rev.  George  Phillips  it  is  said,  "  About 
fourteen  years  continued  he  in  his  ministry  in  Watertown ;  in  which  time  his 
ministry  was  blessed,  for  the  conversion  of  many  unto  God,  and  for  the  confir- 
mation and  edification  of  many  who  were  converted." 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Prince,  in  a  sermon  preached  by  him  before  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  province,  in  May,  1730,  has  the  following  sentence : — 

^  It  must  be  here  observed,  that  though  the  generality  both  of  the  first  leaders, 
heads  of  families,  and  freemen,  were  persons  of  noted  piety ;  yet  there  were 
great  numbers,mot  only  of  the  younger  sort,  both  of  children  and  servants,  but 
also  of  elder,  of  every  age,  who  came  over,  both  in  the  year  1630,  and  the  ten 
following  years,  that  came  hither  only  under  the  common  impressions  of  a  pious 
ministry  or  education,  or  the  religious  influence  of  their  friends,  or  heads  of 
families  they  belonged  to ;  and  who  were  therefore  fit  materials  for  the  numerous 
conversions  which  quickly  followed,  under  the  lively,  searching,  and  awakening 
preaching  of  the  primitive  ministers."  **  The  Spirit  from  on  high  was  poured 
upon  them,  and  the  wilderness  became  a  fruitful  field.  In  twenty-seven  years 
from  the  first  plantation,  there  were  forty-three  churches  in  joint  communion  with 
one  another.  And  in  twenty-seven  years  more,  there  appear  above  fourscore 
English  churches  of  Christ,  composed  only  of  known,  pious,  and  faithful  pro- 
fessors, dispersed  through  the  wilderness  ;  viz.  twelve  or  thirteen  in  Plymouth 
colony,  forty-seven  in  Massachusetts  colony  and  province  of  New  Hampshire, 
nineteen  in  Conneeticut,  three  in  Long  Islapd,  and  one  at  Martha's  Vineyard."t 
In  1659,  Mr.  John  Norton,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Cotton,  in  the  first  church  in 
Boston,  thus  wrote.  ^  It  concemeth  New  England  always  to  remember  that 
originally  they  are  a  plantation  religious^  not  a  plantation  of  trade.  The  pro- 
fession of  the  purity  of  doctrine,  worship,  and  discipline,  is  written  upon  her 
forehead."}  The  following  passages  are  from  a  Tract  published  by  Captain 
Roger  Clap,  who  came  with  Warham  and  Maverick,  in  1630,  and  settled  in 
Dorchester. 

*  Winthrofs  ii-  7a  f  Chriition  Hutory,  pp.  63, 61  t  lb.  p.  66. 
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'^  Then  in  those  days  did  God  manifest  his  presence  among  us,  in  converting 
many  aouLs,  in  gathering  his  dear  ones  into  church  fellowship  each  with  other, 
by  solemn  covenants ;  wherein  they  gave  up  themselves  and  their  seed  to  the 
Lord.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  so  plainly  held  out  in  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  unto  poor  lost  sinners,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  new  birth,  and 
God's  Holy  Spirit,  in  those  days  was  pleased  to  accompany  the  word  with  such 
efficacy  upon  the  hearts  of  many,  that  our  hearts  were  taken  off  from  Old  Eng- 
land, and  set  upon  heaven.  The  discourse  not  only  of  the  aged,  but  of  the 
youth,  also,  was  not,  How  shall  we  go  to  England,  but  how  shall  we  go  to 
heaven  ?  Have  I  true  grace  wrought  in  my  heart  ?  Have  I  Christ  or  no  ? 
Oh  how  did  men  and  women,  young  and  old,  pray  for  grace,  beg  for  Christ,  in 
those  days ;  and  it  was  not  in  vain.  Many  were  converted,  and  others  estab- 
lished in  believing.  Many  joined  unto  the  several  churches  where  they  lived, 
confessing  their  faith  publicly,  and  showing  before  all  the  assembly  their  expe- 
riences of  the  workings  of  God's  Spirit  in  their  hearts  to  bring  them  to  Christ; 
which  many  hearers  found  very  much  good  by,  to  help  them  to  try  their  own 
hearts,  and  to  consider  how  it  was  with  them ;  whether  any  work  of  God's  Spirit 
was  wrought  in  their  hearts  or  no  ?  Oh  the  many  tears  that  have  been  shed  in 
Dorchester  meeting-house,  at  such  times,  both  by  those  that  have  declared 
God's  work  on  their  souls,  and  also  by  those  that  heard  them.  In  those  days 
God,  even  our  own  God,  did  bless  New  England."* 

In  1678,  the  venerable  Increase  Mather  thus  writes.  ^  Prayer  is  needful  on 
this  account,  in  that  conversions  are  become  rare  in  this  age  of  dbe  world.  They 
that  have  their  thoughts  exercised  in  discerning  things  of  this  nature,  have  sad 
apprehensions  in,  reference  to  this  matter ;  that  the  work  of  conversion  hath 
been  at  a  great  stand  in  the  world.  In  the  last  age,  in  the  days  of  our  fathers, 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  scarce  a  sermon  preached,  but  some  evidently  con- 
verted, and  sometimes  hundreds  in  a  sermon.f  Which  of  us  can  say,  we  have 
seen  the  like.  Clear,  sound  conversions  are  not  frequent  in  some  congrega- 
tions." Again,  in  1702,  Dr.  Mather  says,  that  ^  the  life  and  power  of  godliness 
has  been  the  singular  glory  of  New  England.  The  generality  of  the  first 
planters,  were  men  eminent  for  godliness.  Time  was,  when  these  churches 
were  beautiful  as  Tirzah,  comely  as  Jerusalem,  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners. 
What  a  glorious  presence  of  Christ  was  there  in  all  his  ordinances.  Many  were 
converted  and  willingly  declared  what  God  had  done  for  their  souls ;  and  there 
were  added  to  the  churches  daily,  of  such  as  should  be  saved."| 

Mr.  Prince,  in  a  manuscript  sermon,  has  the  following  remark  concerning  Mr. 
Shepard,  of  Cambridge.  "  I  was  told  when  a  youth,  by  elderly  people,  tlmt  he 
scarce  ever  preached  a  sermon,  but  some  or  other  of  his  congregation  were 
struck  wiUi  jnreat  distress  of  soul,  and  cried  out  aloud  in  agony,  What  shall  I  do 
to  be  saved  f  Though  his  voice  was  low,  yet  so  searching  was  his  preaching, 
and  so  great  a  power  attending,  as  an  hypocrite  could  not  easily  bear  it,  and  it 
seemed  almost  irresistible."  The  same  effect  was  often  visible  after  the 
preaching  of  Mr.  Mitchell.  It  is  stated,  that  it  was  a  common  question  for  those 
who  were  detained  at  home,  to  put  to  their  friends,  who  had  attended  meeting. 
Whether  anybody  appeared  to  be  wrought  upon  to-day  ?" 

In  1650,  the  number  of  churches  in  New  England,  was  fifty-eight,  and  the 
number  of  conununicants,  7,750.§  On  the  23d  of  December,  1652,  died  the 
Rev.  John  Cotton,  at  the  age  of  67.  During  his  ministry,  from  1634  to  1652^ 
there  were  received  into  the  first  church,  306  men,  and  343  women,  in  all,  649. 

In  closing  our  notices  of  the  history  of  the  first  period,  it  may  be  proper  to 
exhibit  some  of  the  causes  of  the  flourishing  state  of  vital  piety  among  the 
primitive  settlers.  While  the  Holy  Spirit  was  signally  manife^^  with  his  con- 
verting and  sanctifying  grace,  many  causes  conspired  to  invite  and  prolong  his 
life-giving  presence.  The  soil,  on  which  the  dews  of  Zion  descended,  was  well 
prepared.  The  fathers  united  a  deep  feeling  of  dependence  on  God,  with 
strenuous  effort.    They  obeyed  the  whoU  of  the  inspired  direction.  Trust  in  the 


*  Chriatian  Bistory,  pp.  71, 7SL  f  DoobUeas  Dr.  Mather  rofora  to  Scotland  ia  this  Motenoe. 

t  Christian  History,  jptuaiin, 

$  Emaiaon't  History  of  the  First  Church,  p.  81.    Ho  givw  the  number  of  chorchos  at  about  forty. 
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Lord  and  do  good.  Many  circnmstances,  also,  additional  to  their  own  efibrtSy 
combined  in  producing  a  state  of  society,  the  Like  of  which,  in  all  respectSy  has 
not  been  seen  on  earth. 

1.  They  were  descended  from  excellent  families  in  England.  It  is  a  well 
known  saying,  uttered  first,  we  believe,  by  William  Stoughton,  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  in  1692,  **  God  sifted  a  whole  nation  that  he  might  send  choice 
grain  over  into  this  wilderness."  The  family  of  Ames,  who  settled  at  Dedham, 
were  descended  from  the  celebrated  Dr.  William  Ames,  author  of  the  MeduUa 
T%eologuB,  and  Professor  at  Rotterdam.  Charles  Channcy,  President  of  Har> 
vard  College,  was  descended  from  parents  **  in  Hertfordshire,  that  were  both 
honorable  and  religious."  The  parents,  grand-parents,  and  great-grand-paients 
of  Mr.  John  Fisk,  of  Chelmsford,  <^  were  eminent  in  zeal  for  the  true  religion." 
Three  of  his  family  had  the  honor  of  being  persecuted  by  Mary.  The  father 
and  mother  of  the  celebrated  Peter  Hobart,  of  Hingham,  **  were  persons  emineBt 
for  their  piety,  and  even  from  their  youth  feared  God."  Of  John  ShenDan, 
assistant  minister  of  Watertown,  it  is  said,  that  he  was  bom  of  godly  and  woitiiy 
parents.  ^  While  he  was  vet  a  child,  their  instructions,  joined  with  the  ministiy 
of  the  famous  Rogers,  produced  in  him  an  early  remembrance  of  his  Creator." 
A  great  proportion,  indeed,  of  the  first  settlers  of  New  England,  were  children 
of  *<  parents  who  had  passed  into  the  skies."  This  was  doubtless  one  cause  of 
the  blessings  which  have  descended  on  New  England.  God  keepeth  covenant 
and  remembereth  mercy. 

2.  The  objects  for  which  they  came  to  this  country  were  worthy  and  noble. 
In  the  statement  of  the  reasons  nven  by  the  emigrants  from  Leyaen  for  their 
removal,  is  the  following.  '*  Firaily  and  lastly,  and  which  was  not  the  least,  a 
great  hope  and  inward  zeal  they  had  of  laying  some  good  foundations,  or  at 
least  to  make  some  way  thereunto  for  the  propagating  and  advancement  of  the 
gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  in  those  remote  parts  of  the  world ;  yea, 
although  they  should  be  but  as  stepping  stones  unto  others  for  the  performance 
of  so  great  a  work."*  Eliot  and  the  Mayhews,  Sergeant  and  Brainerd  did  not 
forget  this.  Mr.  Clap,  before  quoted,  thus  expresses  the  objects  which  the 
original  settlers  had  in  view.  ^  What  a  wondrous  work  of  God  was  it,  to  stir 
up  such  worthies  to  undertake  such  a  difficult  work,  as  to  remove  themselves, 
their  wives,  and  children,  from  their  native  country,  and  to  leave  their  gallant 
situations  there,  to  come  into  this  wilderness,  to  t ef  vp  the  mare  uxmihip  of  God 
here."  The  venerable  John  Higginson,  first  of  Guilford,  Conn.,  afterwards  of 
Salem,  thus  remarks  in  a  sermon :  ^  Let  merchants  and  such  as  are  increasing 
cent  per  cent  remember  this,  let  others  that  have  come  over  since,  at  severu 
times,  understand  this,  that  worldly  gain  was  not  the  end  and  design  of  the 
people  of  New  England,  but  Relioton.  And  if  any  man  among  us  n^e  reli- 
gion as  twelve,  and  the  world  as  thirteen,  let  such  an  one  know  that  he  has 
neither  the  spirit  of  a  true  New  England-man,  Jior  yet  of  a  sincere  Chnstian."f 

3.  In  the  attainment  of  their  object,  the  fathers  of  New  England  made  great 
sacrifices.  As  truly  as  any  men  who  ever  lived  they  brought  tiaemselves  within 
the  comprehension  of  the  promise,  that  whosoever  forsake  houses,  and  lands, 
father  and  mother,  for  Christ's  sake,  shall  inherit  an  hundred  fold.  Gov.  Win- 
throp  had  a  fine  estate,  in  England,  of  six  or  seven  hundred  per  annum,  which 
he  sacrificed.  He  died  a  poor  man.  Several  gifts  were  bestowed  on  his  family 
by  the  legislature.  Many  others  sacrificed  what  were  considered,  in  those 
days,  large  estates.  Isaac  Johnson,  ^  the  father  of  Boston,"  was  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  the  colony.  As  a  proof  of  it,  he  limited  his  funeral  expenses  to 
£250.  The  people  manifested  their  attachment  to  him  by  requesting  that  their 
bodies  might  be  buried  near  his.  The  lady  Arabella,  his  wife,  was  the  daughter 
of  the  ean  of  Lincoln,  and  **came  from  a  paradise  of  plenty,  into  a  wilderness 
of  wants."!  Not  a  few  of  the  ministers  relinquished  prospects  of  splendid  pre- 
ferment John  Norton  had  talents  such  as  would  have  qualified  him  for  a 
station  in  almost  any  department  of  life.  He  was  offered  a  fellowship  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  Peter  Bulkly,  of  Concord,  left  in  England  **  a  good 
benefice, — and  the  estate  of  a  gentleman." 

*  Mew  England*!  Memorial,  p.  90.       tChriiUaD  History,  p.  €8.       t  Sm  iudgb  Story**  Goat.  Diteoiuw. 
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The  BufferiDga  wbich  they  endured  wefe  many  and  severe.  In  the  winter 
of  162^-30,  eighty  persons,  out  of  aboat  three  hundred  in  the  colony,  had  died, 
fiuid  many  of  those  that  remained,  were  in  a  weak  and  sickly  condidon.  When 
the  Arbella  arrived  at  Salem,  on  the  12th  of  June,  there  was  not  com  enough 
to  have  lasted  above  a  fortnight,  and  all  other  provisions  were  very  scarce. 
They  had  only  three  or  four  months  to  look  out  for  convenient  settlements. 
Being  destitute  of  necessary  accommodations,  they  dropped  away,  one  after 
another.  Before  December,  200  of  those  who  came  with  Winthrop,  including  a 
few  who  had  died  on  the  passage,  were  in  their  graves.  Such  a  winter  the 
settlers  had  never  seen  before.  **  The  poorer  sort,"  says  Hutchinson,  '^  were 
much  exposed,  lying  in  tents,  and  miserable  hovels,  and  many  died  of  the 
scurvy  and  other  distempers.  They  were  so  short  of  provisions,  that  many 
were  obliged  to  live  on  clams,  muscles,  and  other  shell-fish,  with  ground-nuts 
and  acorns,  instead  of  bread.  One  that  came  to  the  governor's  house,  to  com- 
plain of  his  sufferings,  was  prevented,  bein^  informed  that  even  there  the  last 
batch  was  in  the  oven.  Some  instances  are  mentioned  of  great  calmness  and 
resignation  in  their  distress.  A  good  man,  who  had  asked  his  neighbors  to  a 
dish  of  clams,  after  dinner,  returned  thanks  to  God,  who  had  given  to  them  to 
suck  of  the  abundance  of  the  seas,  and  of  the  treasures  hid  in  the  sands.'^ 

4.  The  feelings  of  the  emigrants  towards  their  brethren,  in  England,  and 
towards  the  members  of  the  Established  Church,  were  eminently  kind  and 
Christian. 

One  reason,  why  the  congregation  of  Mr.  Robinson,  in  Ley  den,  did  not 
choose  to  remain  in  Holland,  was,  that  ^  their  posterity  would,  in  a  few  genera- 
tions, become  Dutch,  and  so  lose  their  interest  in  the  English  nation;  they 
being  rather  desirous  to  enlarge  his  Majesty's  dominions,  and  to  live  under 
their  natural  prince."t 

The  following  letter  from  Governor  Winthrop,  and  others,  written  in  April, 
1630,  just  as  they  had  embarked,  is  so  fraught  with  pious  and  fraternal  feehng, 
that  we  cannot  forbear  quoting  it  entire.    It  is  written  in  a  noble  spirit]: 

The  humble  request  of  his  Majesty's  loyal  subjects,  the  Governor  and  the 
Company  late  gone  for  New  England ;  to  the  rest  of  their  brethren  in  and 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

Reverend  Fathers  and  Brethren, — ^The  general  rumor  of  this  solemn  enter- 
prize,  wherein  ourselves  with  others,  through  the  providence  of  the  Almighty, 
are  engaged,  as  it  may  spare  us  the  labor  of  imparting  our  occasion  unto  you, 
so  it  gives  us  the  more  encouragement  to  strengthen  ourselves  by  the  procure- 
ment of  the  prayers  and  blessings  of  the  Lord's  faithful  servants :  for  which  end 
we  are  bold  to  have  recourse  unto  you,  as  those  whom  God  hath  placed  nearest 
his  throne  of  mercy  ^  which  as  it  affords  you  the  more  opportunity,  so  it  imposeth 
the  greater  bond  upon  you  to  intercede  for  his  people  in  all  their  straits,  we 
beseech  you  therefore  by  the  mercies  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  consider  us  as  your 
brethren,  standing  in  very  great  need  of  your  help,  and  earnestly  imploring  H. 
And  howsoever  your  charity  may  have  met  with  some  occasion  of  discourage- 
ment)  through  the  misreport  of  our  intentions,  or  through  the  disaffection,  or 
indiscretion,  of  some  of  us,  or  rather,  amongst  us :  for  we  are  not  of  those  that 
dream  of  perfection  in  this  world ;  yet  we  desire  you  would  be  pleased  to  take 
notice  of  the  principals,  and  body  of  our  company,  as  those  who  esteem  it  our 
honor,  to  call  the  Church  of  England,  from  whence  we  rise^  our  dear  mother, 
and  cannot  part  from  our  native  country,  where  she  specially  resideth,  without 
much  sadness  of  heart,  and  many  tears  in  our  eyes ;  ever  acknowledging  that 
such  hope  and  part  as  we  have  obtained  in  the  common  salvation,  we  have  re- 

*  HatebiMon  i.  pa  97,  S8.  f  New  Enffhind^s  Meikioriaf,  p.  90. 

X  Tbero  it  icarcely  ono  of  tho  Mttlera  of  mw  England,  who  i»  to  worthy  of  love  and  veneration,  aa 
Gov.  Winthrop.  He  was  gflneroui,  liind,  true-heartod,  in  an  eminent  degree.  The  deicripiion  of  a  good 
man,  in  the  15ih  Psalm,  would  apply  to  him  admirably.  In  <he  Appendix  to  his  Journal,  voL  I.  there  is  a 
Jargo  number  of  his  letters,  principally  to  his  wife.  They  show  great  delicacy,  purity,  and  tenderness  of 
feeling  towards  "  the  loved  and  the  loft  behind,"  and  a  spirit  of  entire  and  sweet  resignation  to  the  will  of 
God.  We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  hlfl  record  of  her  death.  **  In  this  sickness,  the  governor's  wife, 
daughter  of  Sit  John  Tiodal,  Knight,  left  this  work!  for  a  bettor,  being  about  SO  vears  of  age :  a  womaa  of 
•ingulai  virtda,  prudeoM,  modesty  and  piety ;  and  eapeci&lly  beloved  and  honoied  of  all  the  country. 

VOL.  IV.  17 
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cehred  in  lier  boMm,  and  racked  it  fivn  her  bresBts:  we  leave  it  not  tfaeiefive, 
M  i^*«*hw»g  that  milk  wherewith  we  were  noorished  thete,  hot  hteoaing  God  (br 
the  parentage  and  education,  as  members  of  the  same  body  shall  always  rejoice 
in  her  good,  and  nnfeignedly  griere  for  any  sonow  that  afaall  ever  betide  her, 
and  while  we  hare  brrath,  sincerely  desire  and  endeavor  the  cootinniance  and 
ahnndance  of  her  welftre,  with  the  enlargement  of  her  boonds  in  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  Jesos. 

Be  pleased,  therefore,  reverend  fathers  and  brethren,  to  help  forward  this 
work  now  in  hand ;  which,  if  it  prosper,  yon  shall  be  the  more  gionooa,  howso- 
ever, yonr  jodgment  is  with  the  Lord,  and  yonr  reward  with  yoor  God.  It  is  in 
nsnal  and  landable  exercise  of  yoor  chanty  to  commend  to  the  prayers  of 
yonr  congregations,  the  necessities  and  stiaits  of  yoor  private  neighbon ;  do 
the  like  for  a  church  springing  oot  of  yoor  own  bowels.  We  conceive  nnich 
hope  that  this  remembrance  of  ns,  if  it  be  frequent  and  fervent,  will  be  a  most 
prosperous  gale  in  our  sails,  and  provide  such  a  passage  and  welcome  for  us, 
frcnn  the  God  of  the  whole  earth,  as  both  we  which  shall  find  it,  and  youiselvw,  with 
the  rest  of  our  friends,  who  shall  hear  of  it,  shall  be  much  enlarged  to  bring  in 
such  daily  returns  of  thanksgivings,  as  the  specialties  of  his  Providence  and 

goodness  may  justly  challenge  at  dl  our  hands.  You  are  not  ignorant,  that  the 
ipirit  of  God  stirred  up  the  apostle  Paul  to  make  continoal  mention  of  the 
church  of  Philippi,  (which  was  a  colony  from  Rome,)  let  the  same  Spirit,  we 
beseech  yon,  put  you  in  mind,  that  are  the  Lord's  remembrancers,  to  pra^  for 
OS  without  ceasing,  (who  are  a  weak  colony  from  yourselves,)  mating  contmnil 
request  for  us  to  God  in  all  voor  pnyers. 

What  we  intreat  of  you  that  are  the  ministers  of  God,  that  we  also  crave  at 
the  hands  of  all  the  rest  of  our  brethren,  that  they  would  at  no  time  forget  us 
in  their  private  solicitations  at  the  throne  of  grace. 

If  any  there  be,  who  through  want  of  clear  intelligence  of  our  course,  or 
tenderness  of  affection  towards  us,  cannot  conceive  so  well  of  onr  way  as  we 
could  desire,  we  would  intreat  such  not  to  despise  us,  nor  to  desert  us  in  their 

Srayers  and  affections,  but  to  consider  rather,  that  they  are  so  mnch  the  more 
ound  to  express  the  bowels  of  their  compassion  towards  us,  remembering 
always  that  both  nature  and  grace,  doth  ever  bind  us  to  relieve  and  rescue  with 
our  utmost  and  speediest  power,  such  as  are  dear  unto  us,  when  we  conceive 
them  to  be  running  uncomfortable  hazards. 

What  goodness  yon  shall  extend  to  us  in  this  or  any  other  Christian  kindnessi 
we,  vour  brethren  in  Christ  Jesus,  shall  labor  to  repay  in  what  duty  we  are  or 
shall  be  able  to  perform,  promising  so  far  as  God  shall  enable  us,  to  give  him  no 
rest  on  your  behalfe,  wishing  our  heads  and  hearts  may  be  as  fountains  of  tears, 
for  your  everlasting  welfare,  when  we  shall  be  in  our  poor  cottages  in  the  wil- 
derness, overshadowed  with  the  spirit  of  supplication,  through  the  manifold 
necessities  and  tribulations  which  may  not  altogether  unexpectedly,  nor,  we 
hope,  unprofitably  befall  us.  And  so  commending  you  to  the  grace  of  God  in 
Christ,  we  shall  ever  rest  Your  assured  friends  and  brethren, 

Jo.  WiNTHROP,  Gov.  Isaac  Johitsoit. 

CHAnLEs  Fines.  Thos.  Dudley. 

George  Phillips.  William  Coddington. 
Rich.  Saltonstall. 

From  Yarmouth^  aboard  Uib  JirbeUa,  April  7, 1630. 

5.  Another  cause  of  the  flourishing  state  of  vital  piety  among  the  first  settlers 
was  their  nwralUy,  They  furnished  a  most  BtrHdng  example  of  the  tendencv  and 
effect  of  the  doctrines  of  the  cross.  They  relied  wholly  on  a  gratuitous  and  pur- 
chased salvation.  They  renounced,  with  abhorrence,  all  idea  ofthe  merit  of  human 
works.  Yet  they  were  not  antinomian.  They  believed,  with  Pres.  Chauncy,  that 
"  Christians,  notwithstanding  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  ouffht  often  to  renew 
all  the  expressions  of  repentance  for  their  sins,  and  still  to  be  fervent  and  instant 
in  pn^rer  for  pardon."  While  they  magnified  the  grace  of  the  gospel,  they  main- 
taineil  the  dignity  and  everlasting  obligation  of  the  law.  In  nothing  were  tbey 
more  exemplary  than  in  the  observance  of  the  Sa^a^    Of  Eliot,  the  Indian 
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apostle,  it  is  said,  "  That  the  sun  did  not  set  the  evening  before  the  Sabbath, 
till  he  had  begun  his  preparation  for  it ;  and  when  the  Lord^s  day  came,  you 
might  have  seen  John  in  the  spirit  The  Sabbath  day  was  a  type,  a  taste  of 
heaven  to  him."  In  1646,  three  Frenchmen  spent  a  Sabbath  in  Boston.  '<  The 
Lwd's  day  they  wore  here,^'  says  Winthrop,  "  the  governor  acquainting  them 
with  our  manner,  that  all  men  either  come  to  our  public  meetings,  or  keep 
themselves  quiet  in  their  houses,  and  finding  that  the  place  where  they  lodged, 
would  not  be  convenient  for  them  that  day,  invited  them  home  to  his  house, 
where  they  continued  private  all  that  day  till  sunset,  and  made  use  of  such 
books,  Latin  and  French,  as  he  had,  and  the  liberty  of  a  private  walk  in  his 
garden,  and  so  gave  no  offence.''  In  a  company  of  emigrants,  who  came  from 
England,  in  16^,  was  an  individual  who  was  ''  examined  about  his  going  to 
divert  himself  with  hook  and  line  on  the  Lord's  day.  He  protested  that  he  did 
not  know  when  the  Lord's  day  was  ;  he  thought  every  day  was  a  Sabbath  day ;  for, 
he  said,  they  did  nothing  but  pray  and  preach  all  the  week  long."  Dr.  Increase 
Mather,  in  the  preface  to  his  sermons  on  early  piety,  printed  in  Boston,  in  1721, 
says,  **  There  was  a  famous  man  that  preached  before  one  of  the  greatest  as* 
eemblies  that  ever  was  preached  unto,  seventy  years  ago ;  and  he  told  them,  I 
have  lived  in  a  country,  seven  years,  and  all  that  time  I  never  heard  one  profane 
oath,  and  all  that  time,  I  did  never  see  a  man  drunk,  in  that  land.  Where  was 
that  country?  It  was  New  England."  In  1641,  Gov.  Winthrop  makes  the 
following  entry  in  his  journal.  **  A  great  training  in  Boston  two  days.  About 
1,300  were  exercised  in  most  sorts  of  land-service ;  yet  it  was  observed  that 
there  was  no  man  drunk,  though  there  was  plenty  of  wine  and  strong  beer  in 
town,  not  an  oath  sworn,  no  quarrel,  nor  any  hurt  done."  In  another  place,  the 
following  record  is  inserted.  *'The  deputy  granted  license  to  Andrews,  of 
Ipswich,  to  sell  ufine,  by  retail,  for  six  months,  provided  he  did  not  wittingly  sell 
to  such  as  were  likely  to  abuse  it  by  drunkenness."  It  is  stated  by  one  of  the 
annalists  of  those  times,  that  servants  and  vagrants  were  the  authors  of  most  of 
the  open  crimes,  which  were  committed.  Some  individuals,  who  found  the 
moral  atmosphere  too  pure,  and  religion  too  prominent,  returned  in  disgust  to 
England,  and  there  exerted  their  influence  to  the  prejudice  of  the  colonists. 

6,  Another  circumstance,  which  exerted  a  favorable  influence  on  piety,  was 
the  remarkable  freedom  from  bigotry  and  intolerance  which  prevailed.  It  is 
asserting  nothing  but  what  is  susceptible  of  the  fullest  pntDi,  that  the  early 
settlers  of  New  England  were  in  advance  of  all  other  communities  on  earth,  in 
freedom  from  a  spirit  of  exclusiveness  and  bigotry.  John  Robinson  has  the 
following  passage  in  a  letter  to  that  portion  of  his  flock,  which  sailed  for  the 
new  world.  ^  If  God  reveal  anything  to  you,  hy  any  other  instrument  of  his, 
be  as  ready  to  receive  it,  as  ever  you  were  to  receive  any  truth  by  my  ministry ;  for 
I  am  very  persuaded — ^I  am  very  confident,  that  the  Lord  has  more  truth  yet 
to  break  forth  out  of  his  holy  word.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  sufficiently  bewail 
the  condition  of  the  reformed  churches,  who  are  come  to  a  period  in  religion,  and 
wiU  go,  at  present,  no  further  than  the  instruments  of  their  reformation.  They 
cannot  be  drawn  beyond  what  Luther  saw.  Whatever  part  of  his  wiU  our 
good  God  has  revealed  to  Calvin,  they  will  rather  die  than  embrace  it  And 
the  Calvinists,  you  see,  stick  fast  where  they  were  left,  by  that  great  man  of 
God,  who  yet  saw  not  all  things."  Man^  of  the  emigrants  acted  in  accord* 
ance  with  this  advice  of  the  excellent  Robinson.  Thomas  Walley,  a  venerable 
minister  of  Barnstable,  uttered  on  an  important  occasion,  these  memorable 
sentences.  <<  It  would  not  consist  with  our  profession  of  love  to  Christ  or  saints, 
to  trouble  those  that  peaceably  differ  from  the  generality  of  God's  people  in 
lesser  things ;  those  that  are  like  to  live  in  heaven  with  us  at  last,  we  should 
endeavor  Uiey  mieht  live  peaceably  with  us  here.  A  weU-botrnded  ioUratwn 
were  very  desirable  m  otf  ChrisHan  anwnanweaUhs^  that  there  may  be  no  just  occa- 
sion for  any  to  complain  of  cruelty  or  persecution ;  but  it  must  be  such  tolera- 
tion that  Crod  be  not  publicly  blasphemed,  nor  idolatry  practised."  Governor 
Winthrop  was  a  man  of  eodarged  and  liberal  principles.  When  near  death  he 
expressed  a  wish  that  more  moderation  had  been  practised  toward  those  who 
were  termed  **  heretics."  It  is  true  that  there  were  manv  things,  which  oc- 
curred in  reference  to  Gorton,  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  Roger  Williams,  the  Quakers, 
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and  othera,  which  csn  he  jastified  on  no  correct  principle.    The  descendants 
of  the  pilgrims  would  gladly  consign  some  pages  of  their  history  to  oh- 
livion.    Their  spirits  were  not  entirely  emancipated  from  the  thraldom  of  the 
dark  and  persecuting  ages.    Still  they  acted  from  a  stem  sense  of  duty.    They 
were  determined  to  obey  their  conscience,  though  that  conscience  sometimes 
misled  them.    They  hearkened  to  the  precepts  of  Scripture,  though  they  some- 
times nustook  their  spirit,  and  misinterpreted  their  injunctions.    They  were  far 
in  advance  of  any  of  the  communiues  of  that  generation  in  understanding  the 
nature,  and  in  acting  according  to  the  true  design  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
Before  we  administer  to  them  unmitigated  censure,  we  must  recollect  the  in- 
tolerant spirit  which  reigned  in  England ;  we  must  remember  that  the  excellent 
Matthew  Hale  punished  witchcraft  capitally  ;  we  must  also  consider  that  they 
came  to  this  new  world  to  find  a  Manduanfj  where  they  could  have  a  pure  and 
holy  community.    Those  who  came  in  to  distract  and  pollute  their  societies, 
intentionally,  or  unintentionally,  were  regarded  with  unjustifiable,  but  not  with 
unaccountable  aversion.    It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  they  had  such  clear 
views  of  the  transcendent  importance  of  personal  religion,  that  they  could 
hardly  refrain  from  drawing  men,  by  violence,  from  their  destructive  courses. 
Much  of  that  which  would  be  called  bigotry,  in  these  days,  was  a  reasonable 
and  a  rational  concern  for  the  spiritual  interests  of  men.    True  Christian  liberty 
not  only  allows  a  man  to  think  as  he  pleases,  but  to  use  all  proper  ways  to 
induce  others  to  think  as  he  does,  or  in  other  words,  to  make  known  his  opinions. 
It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  our  forefathers  were  men  of  enlarged  views,  and  of 
generous  sentiments.    They  consulted,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  for  the  interests 
of  posterity.    They  lived  for  future  ages,  and  for  the  human  race.    This  trait 
in  their  characters  had  a  very  favorable  efiTect  on  their  piety,  and  on  the  pros- 
perous state,  generally,  of  vital  godliness.    Civil  freedom  operates  most  bene- 
ficially, and  in  a  thousand  ways,  upon  that  freedom  wherewiUi  the  Son  of  God 
makes  his  people  free. 

7.  The  doctrines,  which  were  maintained,  and  which  were  preached,  was  one 
cause  of  the  religious  prosperity  of  the  primitive  churches.  Our  fathers  were 
^  in  doctrine  uncorrupt"  They  held  forth  the  word  of  life  in  scriptural  purity. 
The  ministers  were  such  as  we  should  expect  from  the  countrymen  of  Bates, 
Howe,  Manton,  Owen,  and  Baxter.  The  fall  of  man,  his  total  alienation  from 
God,  the  8uprem#f>ivinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  atonement  by  his  sufferings 
and  death,  the  necessity  of  regeneration  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
perseverance  of  believers  in  holiness,  and  their  kindred  truths  and  doctrines, 
were  heartily  embraced,  and  faithfully  preached.  Doubtless  there  were  defects 
in  their  mode  of  presenting  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  which  detracted  from 
the  weight  and  pungency  of  their  preaching.  Still  the  great  truths  of  redemp- 
tion were  understood  and  proclaimed  with  singular  earnestness,  and  fullness, 
and  solemnity.  The  Bible  was  made  the  only  standard  of  appeal.  The  reve- 
rence paid  to  that  book  was  very  great  We  doubt  if  it  has  been  exceeded 
among  any  class  of  Christians  in  any  age  of  the  church.  A  principal  cause 
of  the  unjustifiable  opposition  to  the  QufScers,  was  the  little  esteem  with  which 
that  sect  was  supposed  to  regard  the  Scriptures.  The  fathers  were  rooted  and 
grounded  in  the  faith.  Conversions,  in  those  days,  were  frequently  the  result, 
so  far  as  human  agency  was  concerned,  of  long  continued,  personal  application 
to  the  truths  of  religion.  Feeling  flowed  from  contemplation.  Anxiety  of 
mind  was  caused  by  the  clear  apprehension  of  truth.  They  had  but  few  books, 
and  the  Bible  was  the  one  great  and  inestimable  treasure  in  every  family. 
The  books  which  they  did  possess  were  thoroughly  read  and  digested.  The 
ministrations  of  many  of  the  preachers  were  characterised  by  great  soUmniiy. 
This  was  doubtless  owing  to  the  spirit  of  prayer  which  they  possessed  in  an 
uncommon  degree.  One  of  them  was  accustomed  to  say  that  a  minister's  great 
work  was  prayer.  Another  used  to  spend  the  whole  of  Saturday  afternoon,  in 
imbuing,  by  earnest  prayer  to  God,  his  own  soul,  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
discourses,  which  he  was  expecting  to  deliver  on  the  following  day.  The  holy 
Shepard  said,  on  his  dying  bed,  that  he  never  preached  a  sermon  but  what  cost 
him  tears.  "  He  wept  in  the  studying  of  every  sermon.  Before  he  preached 
any  sermon  he  got  good  by  it  himself.    He  always  went  up  to  the  pulpit  as  if 
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he  was  to  give  up  his  accoants  unto  his  Master."  Men,  who  could  with  truth 
make  such  declarations,  and  not  a  few  closely  followed  the  example  of  Shepard, 
must  have,  indeed,  been  burning  and  shining  lights.  Their  piety  warmed  and 
illuminated  their  doctrines.  Their  near  communion  with  the  Holy  Spirit, 
breathed  light  and  life  into  all  their  ministrations. 

8.  The  exemplary  religious  education  of  children  was,  unquestionably,  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  the  flourishing  state  of  true  religion.  Of  John  Eliot,  of 
Roxbury,  it  is  said,  that "  whatever  decay  there  might  be  of  family  religion 
generally,  he  would  command  his  children,  and  his  household  after  him,  that 
Siey  should  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord.  His  family  was  a  little  Bethel,  for  the 
worship  of  God  constantly  and  exactly  maintained  in  it ;  and  unto  the  daily 
prayers  of  the  family,  his  manner  was  to  prefix  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures ; 
which  being  done,  it  was  also  his  manner  to  make  his  young  people  choose  a 
certain  passage  in  the  chapter,  and  give  him  some  observation  of  their  own 
upon  it"  Of  the  house  of  Mr.  Peter  Hobart,  of  Hingham,  it  is  said  that  "  it  was 
edified  and  beautified  with  many  children,  on  whom  when  he  looked,  he  would 
say,  with  much  thankfulness.  Behold,  thus  shall  the  man  be  blessed  who  feareth 
the  Lord !  And  for  whom,  like  another  Job,  he  offered  up  daily  supplications." 
Mr.  James  Noyes  and  Mr.  Thomas  Parker,  both  of  Newbury,  who  lived  in  the 
greatest  intimacy,  who  taught  in  one  school,  came  over  in  one  ship,  lived  in  the 
same  house,  were  pastors  together  of  the  same  church,  used  to  sing  four  times 
a  day  in  the  public  worship,  and  always  just  after  evening-prayer  in  the  family, 
where  reading  the  Scripture,  expounding  and  praying  were  the  other  constant 
exercises.  Governor  Eaton,  of  the  New  Haven  colony,  in  the  management  of 
his  family,  *^  was  prudent,  serious,  and  happy  to  a  wonder.  He  sometimes  had 
a  large  household,  consisting  of  no  less  Uian  thirty  persons,  yet  he  managed 
them  with  such  an  even  temper,  that  observers  have  affirmed.  They  never  saw 
an  house  ordered  with  more  wisdom.  By  taking  care  of  his  aged  mother,  he' 
secured  his  own  prosperity  as  long  as  he  lived.  His  children  and  servants  he 
would  mightily  encourage  unto  the  study  of  the  Scriptures."  Nearly  half  of 
the  minbters,  who  came  from  England,  and  who  remained  in  this  countiy, 
'*  were  signally  blessed  with  sons,  who  did  work  for  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in 
the  ministry  of  the  gospeL  Yea,  some  of  them,  as  Mr.  Chauncy,  Mr.  Eliot,  Mr. 
Hobart,  Mr.  Mather,  had  four  or  five  sons  each,  employed  in  the  ministry." 
'^  None  of  the  least  concerns,"  says  Cotton  Mather,  ^  that  lay  upon  the  skirts 
of  these  reformers,  was  the  condition  of  their  posterity ;  for  which  cause,  in 
the  first  constitution  of  their  churches,  they  cud  more  generally,  with  more 
or  less  expressiveness,  take  in  their  children  as  under  the  church-watch  with 
themselves." 

9.  But  the  revivals  of  religion,  or  the  eminent  piety  which  prevailed  in  the 
days  of  our  fathers,  is  to  be  attributed,  under  God,  to  the  high  character  of  tlie 
Christian  ministry^  more  than  to  any  other  cause.  New  England,  and  the 
United  States,  have  cause  of  unceasing  gratitude  to  God,  for  the  blessing  of  a 
learned  and  faithful  ministry,  existing  at  the  settlement  of  the  country.  For 
original  talent,  for  thorough  scholarship,  for  discriminating  sense,  and  ror  com- 
prehensiveness of  view,  they  were  inferior  to  no  men  of  Uie  age  in  which  they 
lived.  It  is  not  pretended  that  they  were  faultless.  Their  system  of  biblical 
interpretation,  was,  in  many  respects,  erroneous.  Mental  philosophy  had  not 
then  been  transformed  and  illuminated  by  the  labors  of  Locke  and  Reid.  The 
principles  of  correct  taste  were  not  well  understood.  Hence  wretched  doggerel 
was  mistaken  for  poetry,  ingenuity  in  the  inversion  of  syllables  for  genius,  and 
pedantry  for  sound  learning.  The  endless  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the 
schools  disfigure  the  productions  of  the  press.  A  singular  species  of  humor 
and  witticism,  employed  on  the  most  solemn  subjects,  and  sacred  occasions, 
offends  every  person  of  genuine  sensibility.  It  is  not  pretended,  moreover,  that 
indiscriminate  and  fulsome  eulogy  has  not  frequently  been  applied  to  the  fathers 
of  New  England.  Cotton  Mauier,  with  all  his  good  qufdities,  sadly  lacked 
judgment  He  had  knowledge,  but  had  no  discrimination.  But  with  all  these 
abatements,  the  early  New  England  ministers  united  distinguished  piety  and 
learning.  They  understood,  and  they  relished  well,  Latin,  and  Greek,  and 
Hebrew.    An  earnest  pursuit  of  these  studies,  through  the  whole  course  of 
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their  ministry,  did  Dot  interfere  with  the  most  faithful  and  self-denying  labors. 
These  studies  made  them  to  be  men  of  rich,  deep,  and  various  thought  Learn- 
ing did  not  make  them  less  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  holiness.  It  is  an  un- 
questionable fact  that  the  most  learned  ministers  were  the  most  godly  ministers. 
Knowledge  and  grace  exerted  a  powerful  reciprocal  influence.  By  the  com- 
bined effect  of  piety  and  of  cultivated  intellect,  they  were  enabled  to  detect 
errors,  to  meet  skilful  opposers  to  religion,  to  look  at  remote  consequences,  to 
lay  foundations  for  other  ages,  and  for  a  distant  posterity.  John  Cotton,  of 
Boston,  was  fellow  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  afterwards  fellow,  head 
lecturer,  dean,  and  catechist  in  Trinity  College.  He  was  able  to  converse  in 
Hebrew ;  he  wrote  and  spoke  Latin  with  great  facility.  He  would  often  say,  with 
regret,  after  the  departure  of  a  visitant,  '*  I  had  rather  have  given  this  man  an 
handful  of  money,  than  have  been  kept  thus  long  out  of  my  study."  He  called 
"twelve  hours'*  the  scholar's  day.  A  Dutchman,  of  great  learning,  having 
heard  Mr.  Cotton  preach  in  Boston,  declared  **  that  never  in  his  life  had  he  seen 
such  a  conjunction  of  learning  and  plainness,  as  there  was  in  the  preaching  of 
this  worthy  man."  John  WUson,  of  Boston,  obtained  a  feUowship  in  King's 
CoUege,  in  Cambridge.  Thomas  Hooker  was  a  fellow  of  Emmanuel  College.  On 
a  certain  occasion,  after  his  removal  to  Hartford,  he  visited  Cambridge.  Such 
was  his  extraordinary  ability  that  Governor  Winthrop,  (**  which  was  not  com- 
mon with  him,")  and  a  great  crowd  went  over  from  Boston  to  hear  him  preach. 
From  the  impeifect  notices  now  remaining  of  Mr.  Hooker,  it  seems  that  he  was 
more  characterised  by  a  very  accurate  Imowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  of 
the  great  principles  by  which  human  society  are  regulated,  than  he  was  for 
profound  classical  scholarship.  He  was  a  man  fitted  to  exert  a  great  influence. 
He  had  much  more  liberality  than  was  common  with  many  in  those  days.  Presi- 
dent Dunster,  of  Cambridge,  translated  a  great  part  of  the  metrical  version  of 
the  Psalms,  which  was  printed  at  Cambridge  in  1640.  Richard  Mather,  of 
Dorchester,  the  first  of  the  name  in  this  country,  was  an  indefatigable  student. 
So  intent  was  he  upon  his  studies,  that  the  morning  before  he  died,  he  impor- 
tuned his  friends  to  help  him  into  the  room  where  '^his  works  and  books  awaited 
him."  President  Chauncy,  of  Cambridge,  by  all  accounts,  was,  for  those  days, 
an  eminent  oriental  scholar.  '*He  found  the  conjunct  pleasure  and  profit  of  Uie 
Hebrew  inexpressible."  He  rose  and  commenced  his  studies  about  four  o'clock, 
both  winter  and  summer.  He  was  very  judicious  in  the  application  of  his 
knowledge.  He  made  no  display,  but  was  unaffectedly  modest  and  plain.  He 
was  also  eminent  for  his  attachment  to  the  Christian  doctrines,  and  for  personal 
religion.  In  his  last  moments  President  Oakes  asked  him  to  give  a  si^  of  his 
hopeful  and  joyful  assurance  of  eternal  life ;  the  speechless  md  man  instantly 
raised  his  arms  high  towards  heaven.  He  had  six  sons,  all  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  all  ministers  of  the  gospel.  Thomas  Thacher,  of  Weymooth,  com- 
posed an  Hebrew  Lexicon.  It  was  his  custom,  once  in  three  or  four  years,  to 
review  all  his  studies;  in  this  way  he  attained  to  eminent  facility  in  them. 
Yet  he  was  most  exemplary  in  the  discharge  of  all  the  duties  of  a  pastor.  He 
had  the  charge  of  a  large  and  excellent  church,  made  so  very  much  by  his 
prayers  and  toils.  Samuel  Whiting,  of  Lynn,  *'  for  his  learning  was  many  ways 
well  accomplished ;  especially  he  was  accurate  in  Hebrew,  in  which  primitive 
and  expressive  language,  he  took  much  delight ;  and  he  was  elegant  in  Latin, 
whereof,  among  other  demonstrations,  he  gave  one,  in  an  oration  at  one  of  our 
commencements."  John  Sherman,  of  Watertown,  *' making  the  mathematics 
his  diversion,  did  attain  unto  such  incomparable  skill  therein,  that  he  was  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  best  mathematicians  that  ever  lived  in  this  hemisphere."* 
His  hearers  used  to  call  him  "  a  second  Isaiah,  the  honey-dropping  and  golden- 
mouthed  preacher."  John  Eliot  translated  the  whole  Bible  into  the  Indian  lan- 
guage, also  Baxter's  Call,  Practice  of  Piety,  and  many  primers,  catechisms,  &c. 

*  It  Mema  thai  th«ra  was  a  Christian  Almanac  before  the  exiatence  of  the  American  Traot  Soeietj. 
**  Thii  great  man,  Sherman,  woald  BometliDes  give  the  country  an  Almanac,  which  yet  he  made  an  op- 
portunity to  do  good,  by  adding,  at  the  end  of  the  composures,  those  holy  ¥eJUction$,  which  taogbt  good 
men  how  to  recover  that  little  bot  spreading  thing,  the  almanac,  from  that  ooaaum  abuse  of  being  an  en- 
gine to  convey  only  silly  impertioencies,  or  sinful  superstitions,  into  almost  every  eottage  of  the  wildor- 
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Richard  Baxter  said,  **  there  was  no  man  on  earth,  whom  I  honored  ahove  Eliot 
It  is  his  evangelical  work  that  is  the  apostolical  succession,  which  I  plead  for." 
The  first  churches,  though  their  numbers  were  small,  and  though  they  had  to 
meet  all  the  hardships,  dangers,  and  expense  of  new  settlements,  commonly 
supported  two  able,  experienced  ministers.  With  the  first  tliree  churches 
setded  in  Connecticut,  there  were  at  Hartford,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker,  and  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Stone;  at  Windsor,  the  Rev.  John  Warham,  and  EphraimHewit^ 
and  at  Weathersfield,  the  Rev.  Peter  Prudden,  in  1638,  while  his  people  were 
making  preparations  to  remove  from  New  Haven  to  Milford.  At  New  Haven, 
at  first  were  stationed  the  Rev.  John  Davenport,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Eaton,  a 
brother  of  Gov.  Eaton.  The  Rev.  Henry  Whitefield,  was  pastor,  and  the  Rev. 
John  Higginson,  son  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Higginson,  of  Salem,  was  teacher,  of 
the  church  at  Guilford.  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson  was  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Branford,  and  it  seems  that  one  Mr.  Brucy  assisted  him  for  some  time.  The  first 
six  towns  in  the  Connecticut  and  New  Haven  colonies,  enjoyed  the  constant 
labor  of  ten  able  ministers.  This  was  as  much  as  about  one  minister  to  fifty 
families,  or  to  two  hundred  and  sixtv  or  seventy  souls.  Mr.  Neal,  after  giving 
a  catalogue  of  the  ministers,  who  first  illuminated  the  churches  of  New  Eng- 
land, bears  the  following  testimony  concerning  them.  *'  1  will  not  say  that  all 
the  ministers  mentioned,  were  men  of  the  first  rate  for  learning,  but  I  can 
assure  the  reader,  they  had  a  better  share  of  it,  than  most  of  their  neighboring 
clerg]^,  at  that  time.  They  were  men  of  great  sobriety  and  virtue,  plain,  serious, 
affectionate  preachers,  exactly  conformable  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of 
£n|^land,  and  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  promote  a  reformation  of  manners  in 
their  several  parishes."  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  principal  divines,  who  first 
settled  in  New  England,  that  in  every  church,  completely  organized,  there  was 
a  pastor,  teacher,  ruling  elder,  and  deacons.  From  the  passages,  Romans  xii. 
7 J 1  Corinthians  xii.  28, 1  Timothy  v.  17,  and  Ephesians  iv.  11,  they  arj?ued  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  all  churches,  which  had  the  ability,  to  be  thus  uirnished. 
The  churches  which  were  not  able  to  support  a  pastor  and  teacher,  had  their 
ruling  elders  and  deacons.  The  pastor's  work  consisted  principally  in  exhorta^ 
tion,  *'  in  working  upon  the  will  and  affections."  The  teacher  was  doctor  in 
eccUHoj  whose  business  it  was  to  teach,  explain,  and  defend  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  The  ruling  elder's  office  was  to  assist  the  pastor  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church,  to  prepare  and  bring  forward  all  cases  of  discipline,  to  visit 
and  pray  with  the  sick,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  pastor,  and  teacher,  to  pray, 
and  expound  the  Scriptures.  From  this  view  it  appears  that  the  first  towns 
and  churches  in  New  England  were  remarkably  well  instructed.  At  tiie  time 
of  the  union  of  the  New  Haven  and  Connecticut  colonies,  in  1665,  there  were 
about  1,700  families,  and  eight  or  nine  thousand  inhabitants,  and  they  con- 
stantly enjoyed  the  instruction  of  about  twenty  ministers.  Upon  an  average 
there  was  about  one  minister  to  every  85  faxnilies,  or  to  about  430  souls.  In 
some  of  the  new  plantations,  thirty  families  supported  a  minister,  and  commonly 
there  were  not  more  than  forty,  when  they  called  and  settled  a  pastor.  In 
several  of  the  first  churches,  at  tiie  time  when  they  were  formed,  there  were  not 
more  than  eight,  nine,  and  ten  male  members.  The  General  Court  of  Con- 
necticut would  not  allow  a  plantation  to  be  established  which  would  not  support 
an  able,  orthodox  preacher.f 

*  The  anoMtor  of  the  Rer.  Nathaniel  Bewtt.  D.  D.  The  name  ia  spelt  Tarioiulv.  ReT.  Ephraim  Hewit 
came  from  England  in  1639,  fettled  in  Vl^indior,  Connecticut,  died  in  1644|  of  whom  Johnson,  in  hia 
Wonder  Workinf  ProTidence  laTti 

**  And  Hewit  liad  hie  arguinga  stroof  and  bright." 

t  Bee  Tnnkbuil'i  Biatcry  of  Cooneeticnt,  toL  L  chap.  13. 
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A  LARGE  number  of  the  youth  of 
England,  and  especially  those  resident 
in  London,  whose  future  professional 
duties  rendered  an  university  education 
very  desirable,  were,  owing  to  various 
causes,  deprived  of  that  most  important 
privilege.  None,  but  members  of  the 
Established  Church,  as  is  well  known, 
are  admitted  to  the  universities  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  while  there  is  a 
large  number  of  individuals  in  opulent 
circumstances,  out  of  the  pale  of  the 
National  Hierarchy.  The  expenses,  also, 
of  a  residence  at  those  universities,  are 
such  as  to  preclude  many  worthy  young 
men  from  making  application  for  ad- 
mission. It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  a 
professional  course  of  study  in  law  and 
medicine  does  not  really  rank  among 
the  leading  objects  of  education  at  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge ;  and  independently 
of  that  circumstance,  there  are  local 
advantages  in  the  metropolis,  for  con- 
necting the  theoretical  with  the  practi- 
cal parts  of  those  branches  of  knowledge, 
which  cannot  equally  be  enjoyed  in  any 
provincial  situation.  In  law  and  in 
medicine,  at  Oxford,  the  only  requisite, 
beyond  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  is  the  time 
during  which  the  name  of  the  candidate 
must  be  on  the  university  register,  and 
the  discharge  of  the  appointed  fees.* 

It  has  been  stated  that  about  one 
hundred,  only,  of  all  the  physicians  now 
practising  in  England,  have  been  edu- 
cated at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  while 
there  are  more  than  300  licentiates  of 
the  College  of  Physicians,  besides  many 
hundreds  of  country  practitioners,  who 
have  never  been  candidates  for  the 
privileges  of  the  licentiate. 

There  nie  now  6,000  members  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  not  six  of  whom, 
it  has  been  stated,  have  graduated  at 
the  universities.  In  the  higher  branch 
of  the  law,  a  very  considerable  pro- 
portion have  gTBduaied  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge ;  but  among  those,  who  be- 
long to  a  very  important  branch  of  the 
profession — ^the  attomies,  of  whom  there 
are  not  less  than  eight  thousand  in 
England,  it  is  believed  that  scarcely 

*  Soe  the  first  article  in  the  third  number  of  the 
British  Quarterly  JooroiJ  of  Education. 


one  in  a  thousand  has  had  the  advanta- 
ges of  an  university  education.  Those, 
who  hold  places  in  the  offices  of  gov- 
ernment, a  class  that  ought  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  a  liberal  education,  are  also 
unable  to  avail  themselves  of  the  fa- 
cilities afforded  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, because  they  usually  enter  snch 
offices  at  or  before  the  age  of  the 
youngest  under-graduates  of  those  uni- 
versities. 

If  another  university  was  demanded 
to  meet  the  wants  of  a  large  and  in- 
creasing population,  London  was  obvi- 
ously the  situation  where  it  could  be 
most  advantageously  located.  Accord- 
ing to  the  most  accurate  data,  there 
are,  in  London,  not  less  than  five  thou- 
sand young  men  from  the  age  of  six- 
teen to  twenty-one,  the  children  of  per- 
sons who  can  easily  defray  the  expense 
of  an  education  in  their  own  city.  Lon- 
don is  the  resort  of  the  most  celebrated 
persons  of  every  description ;  and  among 
others,  of  those  most  eminent  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  arts,  the  sciences,  and 
letters.  Thus  the  greatest  genius  and 
skill  become  available  to  the  purposes 
of  education  in  all  the  branches  of  know- 
ledge. The  capital  is  the  most  con- 
venient situation  for  all  those  yonng 
men,  who  are  sent  from  the  country  for 
education,  on  account  of  the  greater 
probability  of  their  finding  connections 
interested  in  their  welfare,  and  preater 
facilities  for  adopting  a  style  of  living 
suited  to  their  circumstances.  The 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
supply  ample  opportunities  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church.*  It  is  manifestly  impossible 
to  provide  a  course  of  professional  edu- 
cation for  the  ministry  of  the  Dissenters. 
It  is  equally  impossible  to  institute  theo- 
logical lectures  for  the  instruction  of 
lay  students  of  different  religious  per- 
suasions, which  would  not  be  liable  to 
grave  objections. 

Colleges  for  the  education  of  the 
ministers  of  different  bodies  of  Dis- 
senters had  long  existed ;  but  leading 


*  This  remark  needs  qaalifieation.  Neither  of  the 
nnirersities  have  made  arrangements  for  the  stody 
of  theology,  which  promise  much  good. 
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persons  of  dome  of  the  more  numerous 
sects,  especially  among  the  Baptists, 
had  formed  a  desi^  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  institution  where  not  minis- 
ters only,  but  the  sons  generally  of 
those  members  of  their  congregations, 
who  were  in  easy  circumstances,  might 
obtain  a  complete  literary  and  scientific 
education  without  being  called  upon  to 
take  oaths,  or  subscribe  articles  (tf  re- 
ligion. 

Opinions  so  strongly  and  so  generally 
entertained  on  this  most  important  sub- 
ject required  only  a  fit  opportunity  in 
order  to  be  publicly  expressed,  and 
waited  only  for  an  able  leader  to  be 
brought  into  action.  Such  a  leader  was 
Mr.  Brougham.  A  few  individuals,  en- 
tertaining the  same  liberal  sentiments, 
being  collected  together,  a  plan  was 
organized  by  which  this  great  work 
was  to  be  accomplished.  Among  these 
individuals  were  found  some  of  the 
most  eminent  persons  in  the  congrega- 
tions of  Baptists,  Independents,  and 
Presbyterians,  who,  relinquishing  their 
separate  scheme,  threw  the  weight  of 
their  influence  into  the  scale,  for  the 
sake  of  securing  with  greater  certainty 
the  establishment  of  one  great  univer- 
sity, where  persons  of  all  forms  of  re- 
ligious belief  might  receive  education 
in  literature  and  science. 

After  preliminary  meetings,  the  for- 
mation of  a  provisional  committee,  and 
the  distribution  of  a  brief  prospectus  in 
the  spring  and  early  part  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1825,  a  ^at  public  meeting 
was  held  in  the  city  of  London  Tavern, 
convened  by  public  advertisement,  on 
Friday,  the  first  day  of  July,  1825,  at 
which  the  Lord  Mayor  presided.  On 
that  occasion  Mr.  Brougham,  and  other 
members  of  the  provisional  committee, 
developed  their  views,  and  a  series  of 
resolutions  was  adopted  for  establishing 
an  university,  by  raising  a  capital  of 
£dOO,000,  in  shares  of  £100,  or  dona- 
tions of  £50  each,  and  laying  down  the 
principles  upon  which  it  was  to  be  con- 
ducted. Shortly  after  this,  a  portion  of 
freehold  ground,  of  neariy  seven  acres 
in  extent,  in  a  central  situation,  was 
obtained,  for  the  sum  of  £80,000,  a  cir- 
cumstance of  no  small  moment  for  the 
speedy  execution  of  the  scheme,  as 
afterwards  appeared  from  the  difficulty 
which  the  founders  of  King's  College 
experienced  in  finding  a  proper  site  mr 
their  building.  On  the  19th  of  Decem- 
ber following,  a  general  meeting  of 
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proprietors  was  held,  for  the  purpose  of 
appointing  a  council,  in  whom  the  whole 
power  of  management  should  be  vested. 
The  following  persons  constituted  the 
first  council : — 

Rt  Hon.  James  Abercrombie,  M.  P. ; 
Rt  Hon.  Lord  Auckland;  Alexander 
Baring,  Esq.,  M.  P. ;  George  Birkbeck, 
M.  D. ;  Henry  Brougham,  Esq.,  M.  P., 
F.  R.  S. ;  Thomas  Campbell,  Esq. ;  Rt. 
Hon.  Vis.  Dudley  and  Ward,  P.  R.  S. ; 
Isaac  L.  Goldsmid,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S. ;  Olin- 
thus  Gregory,  LL.  D. ;  George  Grote, 
Jr.  Esq. ;  Joseph  Hume,  Esq.,  M.  P., 
F.  R.  S. ;  Marq.  of  Lansdowne,  Fi  R.  S. ; 
Zachary  Macauley,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S. ;  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  M.  P.,  F.  R.  S.; 
James  Mill,  Esq.;  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
F.  R.  S. ;  Lord  John  Russell,  M.  P. ; 
Benjamin  Shaw,  Esq. ;  John  Smith,  Esq., 
M.  P. ;  William  Tooke,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S. ; 
Henry  Warburton,  Esq.,  P.  R.  S. ;  Hen- 
ry Waymouth,  Esq. ;  Johii  Wishaw, 
Esq.,  F.  R.  S. ;  Thomas  Wilson,  Esq. 

In  February,  1826,  the  council  ar- 
ranged the  terms  of  the  deed  of  settle- 
ment. The  following  are  some  of  the 
provisions  of  this  instrument.  Object — 
the  education  of  youth  resident  in,  or 
resorting  to  London  and  its  vicinity,  at 
a  moderate  expense.  Capital  to  be  not 
more  than  £300,000,  nor  less  than 
£150,000,  in  shares  of  £100  each ;  coun- 
cil  to  stipulate  that  capital  shall  be  the 
sole  fund  for  payment  Shares  to  be 
deemed  personal  estate.  Shares  to  be 
transmissible  by  will,  or  to  personal 
representative,  but  not  divisible,  nor 
council  bound  to  attend  to  trusts  or 
equitable  interests.  Institution  to  be 
conducted  by  a  council  of  twenty-ibor 
proprietors,  who  shall  make  contracts, 
appoint  officers,  build,  have  custody  of 
funds  and  books,  regulate  plan  of  edu- 
cation, and  frame  rules.  Members  of 
council  to  go  out  so  that,  elich  year, 
there  shall  be  an  election  of  three  new 
members.  Council  not  to  sell,  borrow, 
or  mortgage,  without  sanction  of  pro- 
prietors. Four  auditors  to  be  appoint* 
ed,  and  to  be  elected,  as  also  the 
council,  by  ballot  Council  may  accept 
endowments.  Council  to  meet  once  a 
month  in  session.  Annual  meeting  of 
proprietors  last  Wednesday  of  February. 

On  account  of  the  commercial  dis- 
tress of  the  country,  tlie  requisite  sum, 
£150,000,  was  not  subscribed  till  the 
close  of  1826.  The  building  was  com- 
menced on  the  dOth  of  April,  1827, 
according  to  the  design  of  WilUaa» 
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Wilkins,  Efq.  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Sussex,  laid  the  first  stone 
of  the  university.  Rev.  Dr.  Cox  read 
the  inscription,  which  was  in  Latin,  en- 
graved on  a  plate  of  copper,  and  placed 
in  a  cavity  of  the  stone.  Rev.  Edward 
Maltby,  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  offered  up 
solemn  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  the 
whole  surrounding  assembly  standing 
uncovered  in  profound  silence.  Stephen 
Lushington,  LL.  D.,  of  Doctors'  Com- 
mons, M.  P.,  representing  the  proprie- 
tors, addressed  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  in 
a  very  emphatic  and  dignified  manner. 
His  Royal  Highness  replied  to  Dr. 
Lushington,  after  which  430  proprietors 
and  friends  of  the  institution  dined  in 
Freemason's  Tavern.  In  May,  1827, 
Leonard  Homer,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.,  was 
appointed  to  the  general  management 
of  the  affairs  of  the  institution,  subject 
to  the  council.  The  building  stands  in 
an  area  of  about  six  acres,  between 
Russell-square,  and  the  New-road,  the 
chief  access  to  it  being  by  Gower  street, 
Bedford-Square.  The  building,  when 
completed,  will  consist  of  a  central  part, 
and  two  wings  advancing  at  right  an- 
gles from  its  extremities.  The  central 
part  only  has  been  yet  erected.  It  is 
entirely  devoted  to  lecture  rooms,  libra- 
ries, museums,  and  the  various  apart- 
ments necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
instruction ;  there  are  no  -  residences 
for  the  professors  or  students ;  when 
the  structure  is  completed,  it  is  intend- 
ed that  there  shall  bo  a  house  for  the 
warden.  There  are  four  semicircular 
theatres,  sixty  feet  by  fifty,  each  capa- 
ble of  containing  600  persons.  Two 
lecture  rooms,  of  forty-four  feet  by 
thirty-eight,  each  capable  of  containing 
about  250  persons,  and  three  lecture 
rooms,  forty  feet  by  twenty-four,  each 
of  which  will  accommodate  120  persons. 
There  are,  besides,  an  extensive  suite 
of  dissecting  rooms,  a  chemical  labora- 
tory, a  laboratory  for  the  professor  of 
materia  medica,  a  large  anatomical 
museum,  a  great  library,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  by  fifty,  not  yet  finish- 
ed ;  and  a  smaller  library,  which  now 
contains  8,000  volumes.  There  are 
separate  rooms  for  the  medical  and  law 
libraries,  and  a  great  museum  of  natu- 
ral history.  There  are  common  rooms 
for  the  students  to  retire  to  in  the  inter- 
vals of  lecture,  and  an  extensive  range 
of  cloisters  for  exercise. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  profes- 
sors and  instructeiB :  Thomas  H.  Key, 


M.  A.,  Latin  Langnage  and  Literatnre ; 
George  Long,  M.  A.,  Greek  Language 
and  Literature ;  Alexander  Blair,  IAj,  D., 
English  Philology,  Literature,  &c. ; 
Ludwig  Von  MuUenfels,  LL.  D.,  Ger- 
man Language  and  Literature ;  Anto- 
nio Panizzi,  LL.  D.,  Italian  Language 
and  Literature ;  Frederic  Rosen,  Philos- 
ophy Doctor,  Persian,  Arabic,  Sanskrit, 
and  Hindustani ;  Hyman  Hurwitz,  Esq., 
Hebrew  Language  and  Literature ;  P. 
F.  Muriit,  Esq.,  Teacher  of  French 
Language:  Augustus  De  Morgan, 
B.  A.,  Mathematics ;  Rev.  D.  Lardner, 
LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Natural  Philosophy 
and  Astronomy ;  Edward  Turner,  M.  D., 
F.  R.  S.,  Chemistry ; ^  Geolo- 
gy and  Mineralogy ;  John  Lindley, 
F.  R.  S.,  Botany ;  Robert  E.  Grant,  M.  D., 
F.  R.  S.,  Zoology ;  Rev.  John  Hoppos, 
M.  A.,  Mental  Philosophy  and  Logic ; 
J  Moral  and  Political  Philoso- 
phy ;  — ,  History ;  John  R.  Mac 

CuUoch,  Esq.,  Political  Economy ;  John 
Austin,  Esq.,  General  Jurisprudence; 

,  Roman  Law ;  Andrew  Amos, 

M.  A.,  English  Law ;  G.  S.  Pattison 
and  J.  R.  Bennett,  R  A.,  Anatomy ;  J. 
R.  Bennet,  R.  Quain,  and  B.  PhUlips, 
Dissections  and  Demonstrations; 


^  Physiology ;    Robert  E.  Grant, 

M.  D.,  F.  K.  S.,  Comparative  Anatomy ; 
John  Conolly,  M.  D,,  Practice  of  Phy- 
sic ;  G.  S.  Pattison,  Esq.,  Surgery ;  Da- 
vid D.  Davis,  M.  D.,  Midwifery,  &.C. ; 
Thomas  Watson,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Medi- 
cine;   Anthony  T.  Thomson,  M.  D^ 

Materia  Medica ; ,  Medical 

Jurisprudence ;  Rev.  F.  A.  Cox,  LL.  D., 
Librarian ;  Thomas  Coates,  Esq.,  Clerk 
of  the  Council. 

The  session  of  the  university  of 
London  commences  on  the  first  of  Oc- 
tober for  the  medical  classes,  and  on 
the  first  of  November  for  the  others. 
It  terminates  in  the  former  in  the  mid- 
dle of  May ;  in  the  latter  in  July.  The 
classes  are  so  arranged  that  the  stu- 
dent may  attend  them  in  a  convenient 
order,  whether  for  general  or  profes- 
sional education.  He  is  at  liberty  to 
attend  those  which  best  suit  him,  but 
the  professors  may  be  consulted  by  all 
who  desire  assistance  in  settling  Xhevt 
plans  of  education.  A  single  course  of 
lectures  may  be  attended ;  so  that  it  is 
practicable  for  those  who  must  enter 
upon  their  profession  at  an  early  peri- 
od of  life,  to  carry  on  their  education  at 
the  same  time.  It  is  recommended 
that  those  who  are    beginning   their 
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Academical  general  education,  should 
attend  only  uiree  classes.  There  is  an 
unrestricted  admission  for  all  persons 
without  previous  examination,  except 
the  case  of  junior  students  for  the 


in 


classes  of  Latin,  GreeX  and  matheraat- 
in  these  it  is  recommended  that  no 


ics, 

person  should  enter  who  is  under  fif- 
teen years  of  age ;    if  any  one  should 
present  himself  under  that  age,  he  must 
be  privately  examined  by  the  professor. 
The  manner  of  teaching  languages 
and  mathematics  iff  by  direct  communi- 
cation between  the  teacher  and  pupil ; 
and  also  by  written  exercises  and  con- 
stant oral  examinations  of  the  class. 
The  instruction  in  the  classes  of  Latin, 
Greek  and  the   modern  languages,  is 
communicated  by  daily  examinations, 
questions,  translations,  by  aid  of  maps, 
plans,  coins,  medals,  &c.     In  all  toe 
classes,  attended  chiefly  by  the  younger 
students,  a  daily  record  is  kept  of  the  atr 
tendance  and  general  conduct  of  the 
students  in  the  lecture  room,  and  a  re- 
port is  sent  ever^  month  to  their  pa- 
rents and    guardians.      In    the  other 
classes,  weekly   examinations  form  a 
part  of  the  plan  of  instruction  for  every 
professor.    There  are,  in  all  the  classes, 
regular     examinations    at    Christmas, 
Easter,   and    the     close  of  -  the    ses- 
sion, conducted  chiefly  ailer  the  Cam- 
bridge plan,  by  written    answers    to 
questions  previously  printed ;   by  these 
it  is  determined  to  whom  certificates  of 
proficiency  shall  be   granted  and  the 
prizes  awarded.    A  gold  and  two  silver 
medals,  or  a  first,  second,  and  third 
prize  in  books,  are  given  in  each  class, 
besides  certificates  of  honor  to  all  who 
deserve  them.     A  general  university 
certificate  or  Diploma  is  to  be  firiven 
at  tlie  close  of  three  years*  attendance 
to  those  who  prove  themselves  to  have 
been  diligent  in  their  studies. 

The  \rhole  yearly  expense  of  the 
university,  to  a  student  attending  three 
classes  of  the  highest  rate,  of  eight 
months'  duration,  and  which  meet  five 
times  a  week,  is  £24,  if  he  is  nominated 
by  a  proprietor,  and  £28  10s.  if  not 
nominated.    Very  strict  rules  are  re- 
quired to  be  observed  by  all  who  keep 
boarding-houses  for  the  students.    The 
housekeeper  must  present  a  testimo- 
nial from  the  minister  to  whose  congre- 
gation he  belongs,  certifying  in  regard 
to  the  correctness  of  his  moral  habits, 
&c.    He  must  require  his  boarders  to 
be  home  at  an  early  hour  of  the  night 


He  must  not  suffer  gaming  or  licen- 
tious conduct.  He  must  require  his 
boarders  to  attend  some  place  of  pub- 
lic worship.  In  case  of  irregularity  of 
conduct,  or  serious  illness,  he  must 
make  an  immediate  report  to  tlie 
friends  of  the  boarder.  He  must  not 
receive  any  boarders  except  students 
of  the  university. 

The  university  commenced  with 
about  600  students.  Some  serious  dif- 
ficulties have  occurred,  at  various  times, 
especially  between  the  warden  and 
professors.  The  warden  and  two  or 
three  professors  have  recently  resigned 
their  offices.  We  believe  that  uiese 
difficulties  are  now  in  a  fair  way  of 
adjustment  Ten  of  the  dissenting 
congregations  in  London  own  shiirea 
in  the  stock.  ' 

Connected  with  the  university  is  a 
preparatory  school,  or  seminary  from 
which  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathemati- 
cal classes  of  the  London  university 
are  to  be  furnished  with  a  regular  sup- 
ply of  properly  qualified  pupils.  No 
boy  is  permitted  to  remain  at  the  school 
after  he  shall  be  found  competent  to 
enter  those  classes,  nor  in  any  case  af- 
ter he  is  sixteen  years  old.  The  annual 
fee  for  each  pupil  is  £15,  which  in- 
cludes all  charges,  the  pupil  providing 
books.  The  business  of  each  morning 
commences  vith  a  short  prayer,  accom- 
panied at  stated  times  with  the  reading 
of  the  scriptures.  Rev«  Henry  Browne, 
M.  A.,  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cam- 
bridge, is  Head  Master.  This  school 
was  opened  on  the  first  of  November, 
1830.  Number  of  pupils,  in  January 
last,  80. 


CORRECTION. 

In  the  number  of  our  work  for  August^  IB^, 
p.  68,  we  slated  that  the  Gospel  Propagation  So- 
ciety owned  slaves  on  their  Codrington  estates,  in 
Berbadoes,  and  that  the  course  which  they  pur- 
sued met  with  severe  and  just  reprebensioo.  We 
are  happy  to  say  that  we  were  misinformed,  and 
that  the  Society  are  adopting  very  satisfactory 
measures  for  the  happiness  and  complete  eman- 
cipation of  the  negroes,  on  an  estate  which  was 
given  to  them  in  trust  more  than  a  century  ago, 
and  which  they  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  ahenate. 
It  seems  that  the  Society  are  determined  to  take 
the  lead  in  a  gradual  but  systematic  emancipaiun. 
We  shall  give  a  full  account  of  their  proceedings* 
and  of  the  history  of  the  Society,  hereafter. 

In  ihe  number  for  August  Inst  (1831),  page  23, 
second  line,  it  should  read  475  years  after  the 
invasion  of  Julius  Cesar,  instead  of  65.  Same 
number,  page  43,  the  Edinburgh  Review  was 
commenced  in  1802,  not  in  1782 :  and  on  the 
following  page,  the  London  Quarterly  was  com^ 
menced  in  1809;  not  in  1819,  as  there  stated. 
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Lectures  on  Christian  Theology,   by 

Gsoaas  CHKiiTiAiv  Kkapp.  Traoalated  by 
LioivARD  Woods,  Jun.,  Abbot  Roiid.  at  the 
Thool.  Seminary  in  Andover,  Maat.,  in  two  toI- 
umflfl,  vol.  I.  New  York :  pabliahed  by  6.  fc  C. 
&  H.  Carvill,  106,  Broadway.  Andover :  printed 
»t  the  Codinan  Preaa,  by  Flag g  k,  Gottid,  I83L 
pp.  53a 

Dr.  Eoapp,  late  Professor  at  the  UDiyer- 
sity  of  Halle,  was  bom  at  GlaDcha,  m  Halle, 
on  the  17th  of  September,  1753,  and  re- 
ceived his  early  education  in  the  Royal  Pae- 
4agogium,  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  pious 
Francke.  At  the  age  of  17,  he  entered  the 
uoiversity  at  Halle,  and  attended  the  lec- 
tures of  Semler,  Noesselt  and  Gruncr,  with 
more  than  common  success.  The  Bible  was 
his  great  object  of  study,  while  the  Latin 
and  Greek  classics  still  received  a  degree  of 
attention  which  enabled  him  ever  afterwards 
to  adom»  enrich  and  illustrate  from  classical 
literature  whatever  he  said  or  wrote  in  the 
department  of  Theological  science.  In  1774 
he  completed  his  course  of  study,  and  in  1775, 
after  a  short  absence,  he  began  to  lecture, 
at  Halle,  with  much  success  upon  Cicero, 
the  New  Testament,  and  die  more  difficult 
portions  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  was 
appointed  Prof.  Extraordinary  in  1777,  and 
ptt>f.  Ordinary  in  1782.  He  then  lectured 
in  Exegesis,  Church  History,  and  in  Jewish 
and  Christian  Antiquities.  On  the  death  of 
Freylinghausen  (1785),  he  and  Niemeyer 
were  appointed  Directors  of  Francke's  In- 
stitutes ;  and  continued  jointlf  to  superin- 
tend these  establishments  for  more  than  40 
years.  In  the  division  of  duties,  the  Bible 
and  Missionary  establishment  fell  to  Dr. 
Knapp,  which  brought  him  into  near  con- 
nection with  the  Moravians.  The  lectures, 
nf  which  this  volume  forms  a  part,  he  com- 
menced during  the  summer  of  the  same 
year.  In  consequence  of  illness,  and  the 
variety  and  extent  of  his  other  duties,  he 
did  not  complete  them,  however,  until  1789, 
when  they  were  first  read  before  a  class  of 
186  students.  He  continued  to  lecture  on 
Theology,  until  his  death,  to  auditories  no 
less  numerous.  Such  was  his  popularity 
(notwithstanding  his  orthodox  sentiments !) 
that  when  in  1825  he  closed  the  60th  year 
of  his  connection  with  the  theological  fac- 
ulty of  the  university,  and  the  accustomed 
jubilee  was  held  in  his  honor,  the  most  flat- 
tering marks  of  affection  and  respect  were 
poured  upon  him  from  every  side.  He  died 
the  14th  day  of  October,  1825,  in  the  78d 
year  of  his  laborious  life.  At  his  request  he 
was  interred  privately  in  his  family  tomb ; 
and  in  the  public  notices  of  his  decease, 
nothing  was  to  be  said  in  his  honor,  except 
that  he  lived  in  the  faith  of  these  words,  / 
know  that  my  Redeemer  Uoeth. 

The  volume  before  us  is  an  important 
addition  to  our  helps  in  the  department  of 


Theology.  That  it  is  an  independent  work, 
a  comparison  with  other  systems  on  the 
same  subject  will  demonstrate.  Its  logic 
may  be  seen  by  a  mere  inspection  of  the 
index.  If  the  entire  inability  of  Dr.  Knapp 
to  get  into  the  tide  of.  German  mysticism 
(in  the  better  sense)  could  not  injure  the 
popularity  of  this  work  in  Germany,  how 
much  more  welcome  must  it  be  to  the 
American  student  in  the  present  state  of 
things.  The  preface  prefixed  to  it  by  the 
translator,  contains  fine  historical  remarks, 
and  some  important  hints  as  to  the  influence 
and  necessity  of  Christian  experience  with 
reference  to  the  explanation  of  the  sacred 
text,  and  the  framing  of  its  contents  into 
a  connected  whole.  They  may  lead  tiie 
student  of  sacred  criticism  to  detect  a  defi- 
ciency in  Emesti's  principles  of  inteipre- 
tation  which  can  never  be  enough  depkred. 
The  translator's  notes,  specially  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  on  fallea 
spirits,  will  prove  an  acceptable  addition  to 
the  work.  We  look  with  desire  for  the 
publication  of  the  second  volume,  which 
contains  rather  the  more  interesting  part  of 
the  whole  system,  namely  the  appropriate 
revesded  truths  of  the  Bible,  as  proteased 
and  defended  by  the  venerable  Knapp,  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  powerful  oppceiUou. 
To  the  believer  of  the  truth  as  expressed  in 
the  Bible  and  felt  in  the  heart,  it  aflbrds  do 
small  degree  of  satisfaction  to  observe  that 
the  combined  learning  of  the  world  is  as  in- 
sufficient to  deduce  Rationalism,  Unitarian- 
ism,  or  Deism  from  the  Bible,  as  it  is  to 
prove  that  twice  two  makes  six.  One 
learned  and  pious  man  can  do  more  for  the 
truth,  than  a  hundred  learned  enemies  can 
do  agairut  it 

of  the  correctness  of  the  translation,  no 
one  will  doubt,  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
translator ;  and  our  only  desire  is,  that  he 
may  burst  the  shackles  of  English  lexicog- 
raphy, which  would  fain  confine  iis  to  Just 
such  and  so  many  ideas,  and  with  a  set  of 
new  words  for  new  ideas  give  us  the  results 
of  the  pious  and  learned  eflbrts  of  Acn  like 
Schleiermacher,Neander,and  Tboluck;  that 
we  may  not  despise  unknown  things,  but 
"  prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast  that  which 
is  good." 

Plan  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  by 

F.  V.  RaiKHARD,  R  T.  D..  Court  Preaefaer  at 
Dretden.  Translated  from  the  Sih  German  ed.  by 
Olitse  a.  Tayloe,  a.  M.,  Reiident  Licentiate, 
Theological  Seminary,  Andover.  New-York: 
Publiihed  by  6.  fc  C.  Jb  H.  CarTill,  No.  108  Broad- 
way. Andorer:  Printed  at  tbo  Codman  Pre», 
by  Flagf  fc  Gould.    1831.    pp.  359. 

Francis  Volkmar  Reinhard  was  decidedly 
the  greatest  writer  of  sermons  Germany 
ever  produced.  The  purity  of  his  style  has 
been  equalled  only  by  Campe.     That  be 
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was  not  the  worst  reasoner  of  his  country, 
the  volume  before  us  may  prove.  If  this 
work  should  remain  unread,  it  will  not  be 
on  account  of  the  looseness,  but  of  the  se- 
verity of  its  logic.  So  is  the  forgotten 
Bctcon  just  rising  in  England  from  his  grave 
in  which  he  slept  too  long,  and  Hamann  in 
Germany  waits  yet  for  the  resurrection  day 
of  his  invaluable  writings. 

F.  V.  Reinhard  was  bom  March  12, 1758, 
at  Yohenstrauss,  a  town  in  Sulybach.  His 
father,  J.  S.  M.  Rdnhard,  was  pastor  of 
that  place.  His  religious  feelings  were 
early  awakened  by  a  diligent  and  untiring 
study  of  the  Bible,  to  which  his  father  in- 
duced and  trained  him,  and  for  the  right  un- 
derstanding of  which  he  fitted  himself  by 
extensive  and  philological  acquisitions,  and 
by  early  formed  habits  of  close  reflection 
guided  by  the  severest  logic.  In  1773 
he'  entered  the  university  at  Wittenberg, 
in  1777  he  became  magister  legens,  and  in 
1778  adjunctus  of  the  philosophical  faculty. 
The  title  of  Professor  Extraordinary  was 
conferred  upon  him  in  1780,  when  he  be- 
gan to  lecture  in  philology  and  philosophy 
to  the  great  satisfaction  of  his  pupils.  Soon 
after,  he  obtained  the  rank  of  Professor  Ordi- 
nary in  the  Department  of  Theology.  The 
high  excellency  of  his  pulpit  efforts  in- 
duced the  Government  to  promote  him 
(1792)  to  the  stations  of  Chief  Court 
Preacher  (Oberhof  prediger),  Ecclesiastical 
Counsellor  (Kirchenrath),  and  Chief  Asses- 
sor of  the  Consistory  (Oberconsistorialrath). 
This  led  him  to  take  up  his  residence  at  Dres- 
den,  where  he  performed  the  duties  of  his 
stations  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  died 
Sept.  6, '1812.  Like  Knapp  he  had  entered 
the  field  at  the  most  perilous  religious  peri- 
od Germany  ever  saw.  He  set  out  as  a  sa- 
gacious and  independent  thinker,  and  as  a 
sceptical  inquirer,  and  closed  his  course 
as  a  pious  and  orthodox  Christian  and  theo- 
logian. The  preface  of  our  translator  gives 
a  connected  view  of  the  circumstances 
which  occasioned  the  repeated  publication 
of  the  work  before  us,  which  view  we  do 
not  wish  to  anticipate  here.  If  we  may  not 
warrant  the  perfect  correctness  of  every 
phrase  in  this  translation,  we  are  at  least 
confident  to  say  that  as  a  whole  it  is  a  foith- 
ful  and  successful  attempt  io  exhibit  in 
English  the  close,  nice,  and  often  complicated 
reasoning  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
discriminating  German  thinkers.  The  abil- 
ity and  scrupulousness  of  the  translator,  to- 
gether with  the  favorable  circumstances 
under  which  he  performed  his  task,  will 
suffice  to  inspire  the  public  with  confi- 
dence, wherever  they  are  known. 

This  work  has  gone  through  five  editions 
in  German,  and  has  been  enlarged  and  im- 
proved with  every  successive  publication. 
The  6th  German  edition  is  the  one  of  which 
we  now  poness  a  translation.  Heubner, 
under  whose  supervision  this  edition  is  issu- 
ed, has  made  valuable  additions  to  the  work 


in  his  notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages,  and 
in  part  in  the  Appendix. 

The  simple  plan  of  the  work  is  to  show 
that  Jesus  formed  the  most  exalted,  wise, 
benevolent,  and  extensive  plan  which  was 
ever  formed  to  better  the  moral  condition  of 
our  race,  by  establishing  a  divine,  spiritual 
kingdom  upon  earth,  which  should  at  last 
embrace  all  men,  and  by  moral  ties  unite 
them  again  to  God  their  rightful  Sovereign  ; 
that  such  a  plan  implies  a  degree  of  wisdom 
and  benevolence  to  which  Jesus  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  supposed  to  have  attained  by  the 
most  faithful  improvement  of  the  advanta- 
ges he  enjoyed,  or  by  anything  short  of  di- 
rect divine  agency  upon  his  mmd ;  and  that 
therefore  he  must  be  received  by  us  as  the 
most  exalted  Ambassador,  sent  by  God  him- 
self, and  as  our  Saviour. 

lliat  Reinhard  could  not  demonstrate  by 
this  process  of  reasoning  the  absolute  divine 
character  of  Christ,  is  plain  from  the  nature 
of  the  case.  But  it  is  equally  plain,  that  if 
we  acknowledge  the  correctness  of  Rein- 
hard's  reasoning,  and  if  Christ  has  said  any 
thing  with  reference  to  his  divinity ;  then 
we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  he  is  di« 
vine  with  the  very  next  step,  and  establish 
this  doctrine  upon  the  unshaken  foundation 
of  his  own  testimony.  This  work  is  looked 
upon  in  Germany  about  in  the  same  light  as 
we  look  upon  Butler's  Analogy,  and  its  ef- 
fects have  been  very  beneficial.  May  it  do 
good  also  in  this  land  of  religious  inquiry. 

For  the  two  preceding  notices  we  are  in- 
debted to  a  highly  valued  friend,  who  has 
no  connection  with  the  works  in  question, 
but  who  understands  well  their  contents. 

[Ed. 

Annals  of  Yale  College,  in  New  Ha- 
ven, Ct  Trom  its  foundation  to  tbo  year  1831, 
with  an  Appendix,  containinf  itatiitical  table*, 
and  exhibiting  the  present  condition  of  the  Initi- 
tation.  By  Ebbitkibb  Baldwik.  New-Bavon: 
Hezakiah  Howe,  1831.    pp.  324. 

We  gave  a  brief  view  of  the  history  of 
Yale  College,  in  tiie  number  of  our  work 
for  May  last.  We  gather  from  the  volume 
of  Mr.  Baldwin  a  number  of  additional  facts. 
The  book  is  so  miscellaneous  in  its  charac- 
ter that  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  distinct  analy- 
sis of  its  contents.  It  is,  strictiy,  as  its  name 
imports,  Jinndl$,  a  chronological  history  of 
the  college,  interspersed  with  occasional  re- 
marks by  the  compiler. 

The  Legislature  of  Connecticut,  at  vari- 
ous times,  have  given  to  Yale  College  the 
sAin  of  $78,582  60.  The  last  grant  was 
m'tde  in  May,  1831,  and  amounted  to  $7,000, 
being  a  part  of  the  bonus,  on  the  grant  of  a 
bank  charter  to  Bridgeport.  This  estimate 
does  not  include  the  avails  of  a  lottery 
which  was  authorized  by  the  General  A»> 
sembly,  in  1747,  and  from  which  the  sura 
of  $2,220  was  obtained.  In  addition,  the 
nominal  sum  of  $30,000  was  granted  to  the 
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Medical  InstitaUon  in  1814.  Thus  Id  the 
period  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  a 
State,  which  has  ever  been  eminent  in  in- 
telligence, and  in  the  ahnost  universal  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge,  and  which  has  a  school 
fund  of  nearly  two  millions  of  dollars,  has 
given  to  a  college,  which  was  for  more  than 
a  century  the  only  institution  of  the  kind,  in 
the  Commonwealth,  which  has  educated 
about  four  thousand  five  hundred  men,  in- 
cluding most  of  the  members  of  all  the 
learned  professions  in  the  State,  an  institu- 
tion which  has  furnished  no.less  than  twen- 
ty-six college  presidents,  and  which  would 
be  a  glory  and  an  honor  to  any  community 
in  the  old  world,  the  sum  of  about  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars* 

In  1822,  a  fund  was  raised,  amounting  to 
$27,612  44,  to  found  the  Dwight  Professor- 
ship. Of  this  sum  $9,200,  vested  in  the 
Eagle  Bank,  was  lost,  by  the  failure  of  that 
institution.  Towards  this  Professorship,  Mr. 
Timothy  Dwight,  of  New  Haven,  gave 
$5,000.  Towards  founding  a  Sacred  Litera- 
ture Professorship,  $9,229  22  have  been 
given.  In  1825,  die  citizens  of  New-Ha- 
ven raised  $10,000  towards  purchasing  Col. 
Gibbs's  splendid  and  very  valuable  Minera- 
logical  Cabinet.  Above  $3,500  was  contrib- 
uted in  New  York  city  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  whole  expense  of  the  cabinet 
was  $20,000.  In  1828,  Arthur  Tappan, 
Esq.,  of  New  York,  agreed  to  pay  for  the 
tuition  of  beneficiaries  of  the  American  Ed- 
ucation Society,  of  the  classes  entering  in 
the  years  1828  and  1829,  more  or  less.  On 
(his  benefaction  there  has  been  paid  in  2  2-3 
years,  $2,350.  Its  continuance  for  1  1-3 
more  is  estimated  at  $1,750.     ToUl  $4,100. 

In  1827,  the  Alumni  of  Yale  College  form- 
ed a  Society  for  the  general  object  of  sus- 
taining and  advancing  the  interests  of  Yale 
College.  An  Alumnus,  who  pays  two  dol- 
lars annually,  is  a  member  of  the  Society. 
The  payment  of  $15,  at  one  time,  consti- 
tutes a  membership  for  ten  years ;  of  $25, 
membership  for  life.  About  $4,000  have 
been  raised.  At  the  late  commencement, 
Sept.  1831,  a  proposal  was  made  to  raise 
^100,000  for  the  general  interests  of  the 
institution.  About  one  tliird  of  that  sum 
was  pledged  on  the  spot,  to  be  paid  in  case 
the  whole  sum,  100,000  dollars,  is  pledged 
before  1838.t  We  observed  that  the  Rev. 
Richard  Salter,  D.  D.,  of  Mansfield,  gave, 
in  1781,  a  tract  of  land,  worth  about  $1,566, 
to  encourage  the  Hebrew  and  other  Orien- 
tal Languages.  In  1723,  Madam  Abigail 
Woodbridge,  of  Hartford,  gave  a  bell  worth 


*  A  tingJo  collage  in  the  8uta  of  New  York  bat 
received  nearly  an  equal  sum,  in  a  single  grant  from 
tlie  Legislatare.  Harvard  College  received  an  equal 
•um  frona  a  tax  on  the  Maiisachaitetts  Bank  in  lt}14, 
in  ten  annual  initalmenti.  Five  or  six  college 
baildingi  at  Cambridffe  have  been  erected  ontirely 
at  the  expense  of  tbe  Jjcgislaturo. 

t  We  are  rejoiced  to  see  that  a  distinct  Profoasor- 
■hip  ii  established  for  the  noble  laoguage  and  Utera- 
t4aie  of  ancient  Greece. 


£5  to  the  College.  In  1733,  Biahop  Berkely , 
of  Ireland,  gave  96  acres  of  land  on 
Rhode  Island,  and  1,000  volumes  of  books, 
worth  £400.  Hon.  Elihu  Yale,  of  I^ndon, 
in  1716,  presented  to  the  College,  300  vol- 
umes of  books,  worth  £100,  and  goods  to 
the  amount  of  £400.  Drs.  Philip  Ekid- 
dridge  and  Isaac  Watts,  were  frequent  con- 
tributors. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language, 

by  MoRXS  Stuabt,  Associate  Professor  of  Sacred 
Literature  in  the  Theological  Institution  at  An- 
dover.  Fourth  edition,  corrected  and  enlarfed. 
Andovor,  1831.    Flagg  Sl  Gould,  pp.  SSS. 

The  present  edition  of  the  Hebrew 
Grammar  retains  all  the  essential  features 
of  theitbird  edition,  and  in  nearly  every 
case  the  same  notation  of  sections  with  their 
respective  subdivisions.  This  edition  has 
been  subjected  to  a  most  thorough  revision, 
and  a  ereat  number  of  additions  and  correc- 
tions, 01  a  subordinate  kind,  have  been  made. 
After  every  sheet  had  passed  through  at 
least  five  revisions,  the  whole  book  was 
submitted  to  the  inspection  of  Mr.  Joshua 
Seixas,  a  native  Jew,  and  the  son  of  a 
Rabbi.  A  considerable  number  of  small 
errors  were  discovered  by  him,  and  are  print- 
ed at  the  close  of  the  volume.  To  detect 
many  of  them  required  an  argus-eyed  viaon. 

We  are  gratified  to  see  the  Codman 
Press  still  maintaining  its  high  character  for 
accuracy  and  neatness. 

Thoughts  on  Religion  and  other  sub- 
jects, by  Blaisk  Pascal.  A  new  Translation  and 
a  Memoir  of  his  Life,  by  the  Rev.  Eoward  Csaio, 
Qxon.  Member  of  the  Wernerian  Society,  to 
which  are  added  introductory  and  other  nottoes. 
Amherst,  Mass.,  first  American  edition.  J.  S.  &.  C. 
Adams,  ldS9.    pp.  316. 

Pascal,  by  universal  consent,  stands  in 
tlie  same  rank  with  the  gifted  few — with 
Isaiah,  Homer,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Milton, 
and  Butler.  Pascal  united,  perhaps,  in  a 
degree  never  equalled  by  man,  the  powers 
of  the  severest  and  closest  analysis,  and  of 
the  widest  and  most  comprehensive  gene- 
ralization. He  was  equally  at  home  in  the 
investigations  of  the  Integral  Caktdus,  and 
in  tlie  results  of  the  great  system  of  human 
redemption.  If  an  individual  wishes  to  get 
an  exalted  conception  of  the  dignity  of  a 
human  soul,  let  him  contemplate  the  arch- 
angel mind  of  Pascal.  If  he  wishes  to  see 
the  eflfect  of  the  religion  of  the  gospel, 
though  deprived  of  a  portion  of  its  iimerent 
vigor  by  Roman  Catholic  inventions,  let  him 
look  at  the  meekness,  the  patience  in  ex- 
trcmest  suffering,  the  blessed  charity,  the  pu- 
rity, shrinking  m>m  the  least  touch  of  denle- 
ment,  the  undying  love,  the  ardent  hope,  the 
heavenly  aspirations  of  Pascal.  We  would 
not  recommend  the  thoughts  of  Pascal,  for 
t])e  same  reason  that  we  would  not  recom- 
mend the  Analogy,  or  Bacon,  or  the  Bles- 
sedness of  the  Righteous,  or  the  incompara- 
ble Leighton.    The  Thoughts  of  Pascal  are 
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the  outlines  simply  of  a  great  system.    Tliey 
are  fragmeots,  but  fragments  of  gold. 


Fourth  Report  of  the  American  Tem- 

E trance  Society,  presented   at   the   meeting  in 
ostOD,  May,  1631.    B«Mton :  Perkiaa  &  Marvin, 
pp.  110. 

This  Report  contains  a  detailed  and  faith- 
ful history  of  one  of  the  greatest  changes 
which  was  ever  effected  in  the  condition  of 
the  human  race.  The  temperance  refer- 
mation  will  form  a  most  important  chapter 
in  the  history  of  navigation  and  commerce, 
of  political  economy  and  morals,  of  manners 
and  fashions,  and  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Its  effects  in  the  United  States  are  hardly 
visible  yet.  Inveterate  habits  are  not 
changed  in  a  day.  Still,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  youth 
and  children  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
the  young  men  under  thirty  years  of  age, 
are  acting  on  the  temperance  principle. 
Those  who  drink,  and  those  who  distil,  or 
manufacture  the  poison,  are  generally  over 
thirty  years  of  age.  Their  bodies  will  soon 
fall  in  the  fvildcrness,  where  they  have 
tempted  God,  and  their  fellow  men ;  a  new 

feneration,  ^ho  have  not  been  slaves  in 
'^ypt»  will  rise  up  and  enter  a  land  flowing 
with  what  is  better  than  milk  and  honey — 
with  water,  pure  and  refreshing.  A  vision 
of  glory  and  beauty,  such  as  the  dying  leg- 
islator of  Israel  did  not  see  from  the  top  of 
Pisgah,  opens  to  the  eye  of  the  philan- 
thropist and  Christian  of  this  country. 

The  obvious  duties  of  all  the  friends  of 
temperance  are  the  following : — 

1.  To  give  hearty  thanks  to  God  for  the 
success  which  He  has  been  pleased  to  grant 
to  this  enterprise  thus  far,  and  to  implore, 
most  earnestly,  his  continued  and  increasing 
favor. 

2.  To  enter  more  vigorously  than  ever 
into  the  work.  We  ought  to  deprecate  a 
defeat  now,  as  the  sorest  of  all  evils.  Every 
man,  woman,  and  child,  who  cares  anything 
about  the  happiness  of  his  fellow  men,  should 
be  awake  at  this  juncture.  There  is  a 
epreat  personal  responsibility  resting  on  every 
individual  in  every  station  of  life. 

8.  To  aflford  patronage,  wherever  it  is 
practicable,  to  all  those  classes  of  persons, 
who  perform  their  business  without  ardent 
spirits. 

4.  To  circulate  information  on  the  sub- 
ject in  all  lawful  ways.  Great  numbers  are 
not  informed  yet.  We  would  recommend 
the  Report  of  the  Temperance  Society, 
whose  title  we  have  given,  with  all  the 
earnestness  in  our  power.  We  wish  it 
could  be  circulated  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. It  contains  facts,  and  reasonings, 
and  appeals,  which  are  absolutely  irresisti- 
ble. It  is  precisely  the  pamphlet  which 
was  wanted.  Why  will  not  every  Tempe- 
rance Society  in  the  land  supply  all  their, 
members  with  a  copy  ? 

Words  cannot  express  the  guilt  of  those 


individuals  who  are  now  engaged,  in  any 
way,  in  manufacturing  or  ven<Iing  ardent 
spirits.  How  far  short  do  they  come  of 
knowingly  violating  the  command  of  Al- 
mighty God,  Thou  Shalt  not  kiU?  Will 
their  alleged  ignorance  be  an  excuse  for- 
ever ? 

A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Chapel  of 

the  Theological  Seminary,  Andover,  Sept.  11, 
1831,  by  WiLLtAHG.ScBAUPFLER,  M.A.,Abbot 
Reaideiit  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  Andover. 
Boston :  Peirce  &  Parker,  1831.    pp.  22. 

Mr.  SchaufHer,  the  author  of  this  sermon, 
is  expecting  to  sail  from  this  country,  in  a  few 
weeks,  as  a  missionary  to  the  Jews,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  He  has  pursu- 
ed his  studies  at  Andover  for  four  or  five  years 
past,  and  has  acquired  a  familiar  acquaint" 
ance  with  several  of  the  Oriental  languages. 
The  sermon,  whose  title  has  just  been 
named,  and  which  is  dedicated  to  the  many 
and  endeared  friends,  whom  he  will  leave 
in  this  country,  shows  that  Mr.  SchaufHer, 
though  a  German  by  birth,  understands  the 
English  tongue,  or  rather  that  universal 
language,  which  is  recognized  by  all  Chris- 
tian hearts.  In  the  following  passage,  Mr. 
Schaufflcr  is  speaking  of  me  happiness 
which  a  pious  man  may  enjoy  in  his 
sufferings. 

"  The  pious  man  has  meat  to  eat  which 
the  world  knoweth  not  of.  His  comforts 
and  sufferings  are  dependent  upon  very  dif- 
ferent circumstances  than  those  of  other 
men.  They  flow  from  another  world  than 
this  which  he  sees  and  handles,  and  upon 
which  imperfection  and  dissolution  is  writ- 
ten in  characters  large  enough  to  be  read 
by  any  one.  He  is  like  to  the  high  moun- 
tains, whose  lower  parts  may  be  shrouded 
in  gloom,  swept  by  the  hail  storm  and  the 
rain,  shaken  by  the  roaring  thunder,  and 
terrified  by  one  continued  stream  of  fire 
from  the  gathering  cloud,  whilst  their  higher 
peaks  and  plains  enjoy  the  most  perfect 
peace,  and  shine  with  undiminished  bright- 
ness, capable  of  being  darkened  only  when 
the  king  of  day  himself  hides  his  face.  He 
is  like  the  deep  ocean,  whose  surface  may 
be  roughened  and  torn  by  raging  hurri- 
canes, while  its  unexplored  depths  remain 
undisturbed  and  unmoved,  as  they  were  on 
the  morning  of  creation.  He  is  like  that 
little  plant,  which,  indeed,  grows  with  many 
of  her  sisters  out  of  the  same  humble  clod ; 
but  soon  windttag  itself  around  the  tall  cedar, 
or  the  strong  oak,  draws  out  its  slender  root 
from  the  ground,  derives  nourishment  from 
a  new  and  higher  source,  and  is  but  little 
careful  in  the  year  of  drought." 

Aids  to  Devotion,  in  three  parts,  in- 
cluding Wattage  Guide  to  Prayer.  Boston :  Lin- 
coln &  Edmande,  1831.    pp.  288. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  book  is  condensed 
a  large  portion  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Bicker- 
steth^!  (i<^te  Secretary  to'  the  Church  Mis- 
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aoaary  Society)  excelleot  treatise  oir  the 
natore,  doty,  and  privile^  of  prayer,  frith 
TarioQf  other  topfc«,  fbrrfiin^  an  appropriate 
introduction  to  the  work.  The  second  part 
comi^i  of  the  entire  treatiBe  of  Dr.  Watl«, 
entitled  a  Guide  to  Prayer.  The  third  |»rt 
comprises  devotional  exercise*,  selected  prin- 
cipally from  the  pas<a^es  of  Scripture,  ar- 
ranged by  Mr.  Henry,  in  his  Method  of 
Prayer,  and  from  Mr.  Bickersteth's  Forms 
df  Prayer.  In  these  days  of  the  eflijsioos 
of  the  Dirine  Spirit,  when  the  attention  of 
thouisands  and  tens  of  thousands  in  our  coun- 
try. Is,  for  the  first  time,  directed  to  the  sub- 
ject of  intercourse  with  the  Father  of  Spirits, 
no  pubKcatioQ  can  be  more  important  and 
timely  than  this.  It  is  true  that  the  gift  of 
prayer  is  worthless  without  the  grace  of 
prayer.  Nevertheless,  the  prayers  of  all 
Christians  in  social  amd  public  meetings 
ought  to  be  intelligent,  appropriate,  and 
edifying.    This,  however,  cannot  be   ex- 

Eecied,  without  the  cultivation  of  proper 
abits  in  secref  prayer.  Premeditation 
and  arrangement  are  important  when  we 
are  in  the  closet  attempting  to  address  Him 
who  is  pure  Intelligence.  A  serious  and 
calm  recollection  was  the  state  in  which 
Henry  Bfartyn  loved  to  speak  to  his  Saviour. 
A  great  variety  of  valuable  directions  and 
judicious  remariu  is  embodied  in  the  "  Aids 
to  Devotion.*'  It  deserves  a  wide  circu- 
lation. 

The  Rhetorical  Reader,  consisting  of 

inttructioM  for  rfi;ulatin|^  tbo  voice,  with  a  rhe- 
torical Dotatioa  illiintratiDg  inflection,  ein|riiaii«, 
aod  modulation ;  and  a  course  of  rhetorical  exer- 
cises. DeaicDed  for  the  use  of  Academies  and 
High  Schools,  by  KBXJTKZsa  PoaTca,  D.  D., 
President  of  tbo  Theological  Seminary,  Andover. 
AndoTcr:  Fiagg  &.  Gould.  New- York:  J.  Lea- 
Tilt,  1831.    pp.:iOO. 

The  first  edition  of  Dr.  Porter's  Analysis 
of  Rlictorical  Delivery  was  published  in 
1827.  The  fourth  edition  is  now  in  the 
press  at  Andover.  The  Analysis  is  design- 
ed especially  for  the  colleges  and  higher 
seminaries.  The  present  work  is  intended 
ibr  schools  and  academies.  The  first  third 
of  its  matter  is  an  abridgement  of  the  Analy- 
sis, though  with  new  discussion  and  eluci- 
dation of  some  important  principles.  In  re- 
gard to  about  tujo  thirds  of  its  contents,  the 
book  is  new.  In  the  selection  of  Exorcises, 
we  think  that  Dr.  Porter  has  been  very 
happy.  They  include  a  large  number 
which  we  have  not  seen  in  ilny  other  read- 
ing book.* 

Our  readers  will  be  highly  pleased  to 
learn  that  Dr.  Porter  contemplates  publish- 
ing a  separate  collection  of  Biblical  £x- 
KRcisEs,  of  perhaps  150  pages,  to  which  a 
rhetorical  notation  will  be  applied,  and 
which  may  be  a  proper  sequel  both  to  the 
Analysis,  and  Rhetorical  Reader. 

•  The  spirited  effusion  entitled  "  African  Chief,*' 
which  is  moalioned  ai  anonymoutf  ia  from  the  peo 
of  Bryant. 


A  Discoufse  on  Kmsteml  QnaHfim- 

tMos.  delhwftd  at  Huover.  ladsna,  Jww  SSX, 
1^1.  by  Re«.  Bbxjamiv  C  Caxasr.  to^rdker 
vita  an  Address  bj  Eer.  Jo«v  M^-mtBva,  D.  DL 

DIdanie  aad  PbykaaicTheolofy  ■■  tkr  ladiaaa 
The  jogkaJ  Senoary.  MadMm,  ladiuA,  1811. 
p^». 

SIneecely  thankful  are  we  to  hear  such 
sentiments  as  the  folkmnng  coming  (rom 
our  t>rethren  beyond  tibe  Ailegfaaniesw 

'*The  pastor  after  God's  own  heart  ^Kmld 
eridently  be  capable  of  instrading  others. 
This  is  fony^ttsserted  in  the  text,  i  wiB  gire 
you  pastors  after  mine  own  heart,  itho 
shaU  feed  you  tcith  K.2row  ledge  ajid 
uHDE&sTAJTDiifG.  But  how  shall  thc 
pastor  Impart  that  to  others,  which  he  pos- 
sesses not  himself?  We  naturally  infer, 
that  the  qualifications  of  men  should  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  nature  of  the  office  whidi 
they  sustain.  The  minister  of  state  should 
be  extensiyely  acquainted  with  the  law  of 
nations,  and  the  Tarious  usages  of  diplomatic 
intercourse.  When  reputation  and  property 
are  at  stake,  men  act  consistently  in  com- 
mitting their  cause  to  an  able  counsel  whow 
acquaintance  with  civil  jurisprudence,  and 
whose  well  known  powers  of  eloquence  jus- 
tify the  cheering  hope  that  justice  will  be 
awarded  to  the  oppressed.  When  disease  is 
undermining  the  constitution,  who  would 
knowingly  trust  his  life  in  the  hands  of  a 
physician  destitute  of  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  his  profession?  It  is  admitted,  that  the 
holy  ministry  is  of  all  offices  the  most  im- 
portant and  respcHinble.  While  then  the 
voice  of  the  world  requires  that  men  in 
every  other  calling  should  be  qualified  fisr 
their  station,  how  absurd  to  suppose,  that  it 
is  either  pleasing  to  God,  or  profitable  to 
men,  that  the  weak  minded  anfl  ignorant 
should  fill  the  sacred  offidb."  ICressy,  p.  8. 

On  the  same  topic  Dr.  Biatthews  thus 
q>eaks. 

"  The  Bible  is  written  in  languages  not 
spoken  by  any  people  now  on  earth ;  they 
arc  dead  languages.  The  preacher  must, 
therefore,  eiUier  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
these  languages  by  clote  and  persevering 
study,  or  he  must  be  dependent  on  the 
learning  c^  others  to  translate  them  for  him. 
As  no  translators  are  inspired,  every  one 
must  admit  that  he  who  can  read  these  lan- 
guages and  judge  for  himself,  will  possess 
great  advantages  in  explaining  the  word. 
For  it  is  a  fact  that  there  are  diflerent 
shades  of  meaning  suggested  by  the  origi- 
nal, which  no  translation,  though  upon  the 
whole  correct,  can  possibly  convey ;  all  this 
is  lost  through  this  ignorance.  Now, 
although  we  admit  that  some  men  are  useful 
in  the  ministry  who  are  unacquainted  with 
diese  languages,  yet  we  cannot  but  think  that, 
with  this  knowledge,  they  would  have  been 
more  useful ;  and  it  is  our  honest  convic- 
tion, that  this  ignorance  should  be  the  cause 
of  sincere  regret,  and  not  of  boasting.    This 
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ignorance  and  this  boasting  are,  to  say  the 
least,  no  proof  of  greater  zeal  for  the  cause 
of  Christ  Whatever  else  they  may  prove', 
ihey  do  not  prove  the  possession  of  other 
qualifications  for  the  ministry." 

We  eave  some  notices  of  Uie  new  institu- 
tion at  Hanover,  page  129  of  our  last  vol- 
ume. Several  thousand  dollars  have  re> 
cently  been  subscribed  by  gentfemen  in  the 
Eastern  States,  in  aid  of  its  funds. 

A  Help  to  Professing  ChristiaDS,  in 

judging  of  tfattif  Spiritual  State  and  Qrowth  in 
Grace.  By  the  Rer.  Jomv  Baku,  Airtbor  of  the 
Scripture  Student^!  Auiitantf  Plein  Catechetical 
Jnttructiom  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  on  Infant 
Baptism.  From  the  Edinburgh  edition.  Boaton : 
Perkins  &  AJarTin,  183i.    pp.  307. 

This  book  is  written  in  a  plain  send  simple 
style.  We  know  nothing  of  the  author  ex- 
cept what  we  derive  from  tliis  volume.  He 
here  shows  himself  to  be  a  serious,  dis- 
criminating, and  highly  practical  tenter, 
anxious  to  lead  his  readers  into  the  paths  of 
holiness  and  peace.  In  the  first  chapter  he 
discusses  the  importance  and  duty  of  know- 
ing our  religious  character.  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  the  con»ideration  of  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  this  self-knowledge.  Direc- 
tions for  self-examination  are  given;  false 
marks,  which  are  frequently  mistaken  as 
genuine  evidences  of  a  gracious  state,  are 
pointed  out ;  genuine  evidences  of  piety ; 
addresses  to  those  who  have  no  such  evi- 
dence; the  nature  and  grounds  of  assur- 
ance ;  the  properties,  evidences,  hindrances, 
meanSf  and  advantages  of  growing  in  grace. 
One  excellence  of  the  work  is,  that  it  makes 
the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  piety  in  the 
soul  depend  on  the  growth  of  pie^ ;  another 
is,  that  it  avoids  every  controverted  point. 
All  Christians  will  agree  in  the  views  which 
are  presented.  It  is  at  the  same  time  per- 
fectly intelligible  to  individuals  of  every 
capacity. 

Treatises  on  Justification  and  Re^en^ 

eration,  by  Jorh  WiTHlatpoon,  D.  D.,  with  an 
Introduetory  Eaaay,  by  William  Wilbbk- 
FORCK,  Esq.,  Author  of  Practical  View  of  Chris- 
tianity. Arahertt,  Ma. :  J.  S.  fc  C.  Adams  ic  Co., 
1830.    PP.S9S. 

In  the  burying  ground,  a  few  tods  west 
of  the  village  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  are  laid, 
Bidef  by  Side,  the  remains  of  Presidents  Burr, 
Edwards,  Davies,  Witherspoon,  and  Smith. 
Perhaps  no  church-yard  in  the  country 
cofilains  a  more  precious  deposit.  All  of 
them  were  men  of  eminent  intellectual  and 
moral  worth,  though  strikingly  dissimilar  in 
their  original  and  acquired  powers.  Alt  of 
thetfk  are  exerting  an  extensive  Influence 
by  their  writing^,  except  President  Burr, 
of  whom  very  few,  if  any  published  memo- 
rials remain.  Dr.  Witherspoon  was  a  Scotch- 
man by  birth,  and  a  Scotchman  in  intellect. 
In  the  General  Assembly  of  his  Church  he 
was  the  leader  of  the  Orthodox  party,  in 
opposition  to  Dr.  Robertson;  the  historian. 
He  was  the  first  individual  who  made  known, 


in  this  country,  the  philosophy  of  Reid.  He 
was  not  a  man  of  the  most  extensive  learn- 
ing, but  he  understood  human  nature  ad- 
mirably. He  took  a  strong  grasp  of  every 
subject,  politics  or  morals  or  philosophy,  in 
Which  he  Was  engaged.  He  was  a  man  of 
the  same  cast  as  Chalmers,  and  Andrew 
Thomson.  His  treatises  on  justification  and 
regeneration,  exhibit  great  clearness  of 
thought  and  strength  of  reasoning,  on  sub- 
jects confessedly  deep  and  intricate.  It  is 
sufficient  commendation  of  the  work  that 
Mr.  Wilberforce  has  written  an  Introductory 
Essay  to  it 

An  Appeal  in  behalf  of  the  Illinois  Col- 
lege, recently  founded  in  Jacksonville,  Illinois. 
Mew  Tork:  D.  Fanshaw,  1831.    ppw  16. 

It  was  the  boast  of  the  Romans  that  their 
empire  covered  a  million  and  a  Imlf  of  square 
miles  of  the  finest  portion  of  the  globe.  It 
was  three  thousand  miles  in  length  from 
the  pillars  of  Hercules  to  "  that  great  river," 
the  Euphrates.  It  was  two  thousand  miles 
in  breadth,  from  the  borders  of  the  present 
kin^om  of  Poland,  to  the  tropic  of  Cancer. 
Thts  eomprehenda  jiist  about  as  large  a 
territory  as  the  United  States  possess  he- 
tween  the  Alleghany  and  Rocky  mountains. 
This  territory  extends  over  twenty  degrees 
of  latitude,  and  forty  of  longitude.  It  doubles 
its  population  in  less  than  ten  years.  At  the 
present  rate  of  increase,  the  population  of 
the  Valley  will  be,  in  seventy  years  from 
this  time,  or  at  the  close  of  the  present 
century,  more  than  five  hundred  tniUions. 
Even  with  half  that  population,  how  mighty 
the  tide  of  human  life  which  will  roll  through 
that  Valley  into  the  ocean  of  eternity.  The 
importance  of  the  establishment  of  literary 
institutions  now  is  so  great,  that  it  is  idle  to 
waste  words  upon  it.  He  who  cannot  see, 
and  feel,  and  act  in  regard  to  it,  has  very 
little  of  the  political  economist,  the  philan- 
thropist, or  the  Christian  in  him.  Perhaps 
the  State  of  Illinois,  though  east  of  the 
centre  of  the  Valley,  is  destined  to  be  the 
Italy  of  it.  Its  soil  is  richer  than  that  of 
Campania.  Darby  says,  that  "  Illinois  is, 
in  general  fertility  of  soil,  the  first  State  in 
the  Union.  It  has  more  rich  plain  than 
Ohio  and  Indiana  together."  In  territory  it 
falls  but  little  short  of  the  whole  of  New 
England.  It  has  no  Bay  of  Naples,  but  it 
has  what  is  better— the  river  Mississippi. 
It  has  no  Golconda  nor  Potosi,  but  it  has 
what  is  better — inexhaustible  mines  of  lead 
and  coal.  Its  population  fias  doubled  in  the 
IdaXfive  years. 

We  recommend  t*he  "  Appeal"  of  the- 
Trustees  of  the  Illinois  College,  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  the  patriotic  in  the  Atlantic 
States.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  in  one  of 
our  eastern  cities  the  appeal  has  not  been 
made  in  vain.  We  hope  that  the  college 
will  prove  another  Yale  in  the  West — a 
great  fountain-bead  of  blessings  for  our 
country  and  the  world. 


TOL.  IT. 
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Journal  of  Vojoffee  and  Travels,  by 

the  Rav.  Danibl  Ttikmaiv  and  Gkoroi  Bbn- 
NBT,  Etq.,  deputed  from  the  London  HiiBion- 
ary  Society,  to  vUit  their  various  Stations,  in 
the  South  Hea.  Islands.,  China,  India,  4te.,  between 
the  years  1831  and  1629.  Compiled  from  original 
documents,  by  Jahks  HoirrooMsaT.  Boston: 
Crocker  ic  Brewster,  1831.    3  vols. 

We  have  looked  over  the  votumes  of  the 
London  edition  of  this  work,  with  no  little 
interest  The  descriptions  of  natural  scenery, 
and  of  the  various  incidents  of  an  eight  years' 
adventure  on  land  and  sea,  are  given  with 
ereat  vigor  and  sprightliness.  The  deputa- 
uon  consisted  of  men,  of  decidedly  religious 
principle,  and  they  were  engaged  in  a  very 
sacred  enterprise,  yet  we  do  not  see  any 
obtruding  of  religious  opinions,  or  display  of 
pious  sentiments.  There  is  a  large  number 
of  anecdotes  illustrating  the  manners  and 
customs  of  various  tribes,  in  almost  every 
staffe  of  civilization.  These  are  generally 
told  with  peculiar  tact  and  naweti.  We 
presume  that  the  books  will  have  special 
attractions  for  all  classes  of  readers ;  for  who 
is  not  interested  in  voyages  and  travels, 
written  in  a  lively  style,  with  integritv  as 
to  the  statement  of  (acts,  and  with  watchful 
regard  to  ChristiaD  delicacy  and  purity. 
The  work  will  constitute  another  monument 
of  the  faiffh  value  of  the  labors  of  Christian 
miaaionanes  Xd  the  cause  of  science  and 
of  geographical  discovery.  It  will  also  fur- 
nish an  excellent  confutation  to  the  stories 
of  Percival,  Beechey,  and  other  calumnia- 
tors of  missions. 

A   Discourse    on    the    Philosophy    of 

Analogy,  delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  So- 
ciety of^Rhode  Island,  Sept. 7, 1831.  Bv  Fkakcis 
WATLArro,  D.  D.,  President  of  Brown  universitv. 
SufirraOiy  uvat  ra  avu  roif  Karta.  Boston:  Hil- 
Uard,  Gray,  Little,  St  Wilkina.    pp.  39. 

From  this  original  and  highly  finished  per- 
formance, we  make  the  following  extract. 

"  We  may  anticipate  the  greatest  im- 
provement in  the  science  of  analogy  from 
the  progress  of  our  race  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  cnaracter  of  God.  Beside  the  works 
which  he  has  created  for  our  instruction, 
he  has  condescended  to  make  himself  known 
to  us  in  a  written  revelation.  Here  he  has 
taught  us  the  infinity  of  his  power,  the  un- 
searchableness  of  his  wisdom,  the  bound- 
lessness of  his  omnipresence,  the  tenderness 
of  his  compassion,  and  the  purity  of  his 
holiness.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  the  system 
of  things  around  us  must  alt  have  been  con- 
structed in  accordance  with  the  conceptions 
of  so  inefiably  glorious  an  intelligence.  But 
to  such  a  being  as  this  we  are  infinitely 
dissimilar.  Compared  with  the  attributes 
of  the  Eternal,  our  knowledge,  and  power, 
and  goodness  are  but  the  shadow  of  a  name. 
As  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth, 
so  are  His  ways  higher  than  our  ways,  and 
His  thoughts  than  our  tfioughts.  So  long, 
then,  as  we  measure  his  works  by  our  con- 
ceptions, is  it  wonderful  if  we  are  lost  in 
inextricable  darkness,  and  weary  ourselves  I 


in  asking  of  nature  questions  to  which  the 
indignant  answer  is  invariably  no!  It  is 
only  when,  in  the  profoundest  humility,  we 
acknowledge  our  own  ignorance  and  look 
to  the  Father  of  light  for  wisdom,  it  is  only 
when,  bursting  loose  from  the  littleness  of 
our  own  limited  conceptions,  we  lose  our- 
selves in  the  vastness  of  the  Creator's  in- 
finity, that  we  can  rise  to  the  height  of  this 
great  argument  and  point  out  the  path  of 
discovery  to  coming  generations.  While 
men,  measuring  the  universe  by  the  stand- 
ard of  their  own  narrow  conceptions,  and 
surveying  all  things  through  the  distem- 
pered m^ium  of  their  own  puerile  vanity, 
placed  the  earth  in  the  centre  of  the  system, 
and  supposed  sun,  moon  and  stars  to  revolve 
daily  around  it,  the  science  of  astronomy 
stood  still,  and  age  after  age  groped  about 
in  almost  rayless  darkness.  It  was  only 
when  humility  had  taught  us  how  small  a 
space  we  occupied  in  the  boundlessness  of 
creation,  and  raised  us  to  a  conception  of  the 
plan  of  the  Eternal,  that  light  broke  in  like 
the  morning  star  upon  our  midnight,  and  a 
beauteous  universe  rose  out  of  void  and 
formless  chaos." 

The  Select  Works  of  Archbishop  Leigh- 
ton.  Prepared  for  the  practical  use  of  private 
Christians.  With  an  introductory  view  of  tKe 
Life,  Character,  and  Writings  of  the  Author.  By 
GxoKOB  B.  CHBSvxa.  Boston :  Poiroo  k  Parker, 
1831.    9  vols. 

We  trust  that  this  attempt  to  introduce 
the  writings  of  the  holy  Lelghtoo  into  general 
circulation,  will  be  regarded  with  favor  by 
the  whole  Christian  commtinity.  Edition 
after  edition  of  the  whole  works  of  Leighton, 
in  larg^  octavo  volumes,  is  sold  in  Great 
Britain.  It  is  a  deep  disgrace  to  us  that  the 
writings  of  Bates,  and  HowCi  of  Leighton, 
and  Owen,  and  of  other  great  men  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  are  not  eagerly  sought, 
and  extensively  circulated.  Every  indi- 
vidual, clergyman  or  layman,  who  knows 
how  to  appreciate  such  works,  ought  to  feel 
a  strong  obligation  to  extend  to  Sieir  pub- 
lishers, a  liberal  patronage.  Some  of  the 
best  productions  in  the  language  cannot  be 
printed,  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  because 
they  cannot  be  sold.  Every  species  of  trash 
finds  a  ready  market.  Probably  the  de- 
mand for  novels  was  never  greater  in  this 
country  than  at  the  present  moment  Every 
importation  of  books  from  Europe,  contains 
some  of  these  miserable  effusions  of  immo- 
rality and  bad  taste.  Some  of  our  book- 
sellers are  thoughtless  or  avaricious  enough 
to  pamper  to  the  full,  a  depraved  and  mor- 
bid propensity.  We  hope  that  all  who  feel 
an  interest  in  the  great  work  of  creating 
and  extending  a  sound,  bealthfiil.  Christian 
literature,  in  this  country,  will  use  every 
proper  means  to  recommend  and  circulate 
good  books.  An  incalculable  good  may  be 
accomplished  in  this  way. 

We    shall    notice    the    selections    from 
Leighton  again. 
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An  Historical  Atlas,  or  a  series  of  Maps  of  the 
World,  as  known  at  difierent  periods,  accompa- 
oicd  by  a  narrative  of  the  leading  events,  by 
Edward    Quin^   M.  A.,    of  Oxford,    has   re- 
cently been  published  in  London.    It  is  highly 
spoken  of  in  the  British  Reviews.— Rev.  John 
Scott,  of  Hull,  is  continuing  Milner's  Church 
History.     Three  volumes  of  the  continuation, 
ending  with  a  view  of  the  reformation  at  Geneva, 
have  been  published.— A  Memoir  of  the  Life  and 
Times  of  Bishop  Hall,  by  John  Jones,  M.  A., 
has  been  recently  published.—The  first  volume 
of  the  writings  of  Robert  Hall  has  recently  been 
issued.    The  collection  will  be  embraced  in  six 
volumes,  octavo,  under   the  care  of  Olinthus 
Gregory,  LL.  D.,  of  the  Royal  Military  Acade- 
my, at  Woolwich.  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  M.  P., 
who  was  fellow-collegian  of  Hall,  at  Aberdeen, 
will  write  the  Memoir. — ^The  University  of  Ox- 
ford has  recently  conferred  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
on  Washington  Irving.— Rev.  Samuel  Lee,  Pro- 
fessor of  Arabic,  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
has  been  unanimously  appointed  Regius  Profes- 
sor of  Hebrew,  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Lloyd,  de- 
ceased.     Rev.  Thomas  Jarrett^  of  Catharine 
Hall,  succeeds  Mr.  Lee,  in  the  Arabic  Professor- 
ship.— Rev.  J.  J.  Blunt  has  been  nominated  as 
the  Hubean  Lecturer,  at  Cambridge. — ^To  the 
Roman  Catholic  College,  in  Maynooth,  Ireland, 
Parliament  annually  gives  £8,929. — Dr.   Me- 
Gulloch,  the  geologist,  reports,  that  he  trav- 
elled, in  a  late  tour,  7,978  miles,  in  180  eofueeu" 
tice  days.    "  I  had  seldom,'*  says  he, "  an  hour's 
rest,  or  a  single  Sunday  for  months !''— The  fol- 
lowing statements  show  the  proportion  of  the 
somber  of  edocated  men,  of  criminals,  and  of 
lunatics,  to  the  population,  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  respectively. 

Edmled  Ilea.    Cifaniiulf.  LaoAtia. 

England,  1  to  20     1  to     900     1  to  783 
ScoUaod,  1  "  17     1  *'  6,093     1  '<  652 
Ireland,     1  "  35     1  ''     468     1  <'  911 
Prof.  Lee,  of  Cambridge,  has  issued  a  pro- 
spectus of  a  very  full  course  of  lectures,  which  he 
is  about  to  deliver,  on  the  rhetoric,  phik>logy, 
antiquities,  dec.  of  the  Hebrews. — Mr.  Rose,  of 
Cambridge,  has  published  a  new  and  highly 
improved  edition  of  his  "  State  of  the  Protestant 
Religion  in  Germaay.''    It  is  said  to  be  incom- 
plete as  to  ctetfo.— A  posthumous  work  of  Thomas 
Hope,  Esq.  entitled,  "  Origin  and  Prospects  of 
Man/'  in  three  volamef,  baa  lately  appeared  in  I 


Ix>ndon.  It  is  likely  to  excite  much  attention. 
Mr.  Hope  was  the  author  of  Anastasius.— Rev. 
Dr.  Bell,  the  well  known  founder  of  the  Madras 
system  of  instruction,  has  recently  given  the  sum 
of  £120,000,  for  the  establishment  of  a  seminary 
of  education,  in  his  native  city,  St.  Andrews. 
He  has  also  given  a  piece  of  land,  worth  £1,100, 
as  a  site  for  the  institution. — ^The  schools,  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  are  rapidly  dispelling  the 
ignorance,  which  has  long  prevailed  in  those 
districts.  The  number  of  schools  is  stated  to 
amount  to  511 ;  and  of  scholars,  37,000. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Paris,  have  ap- 
pointed a  Committee,  to  examine  and  report  on 
all  the  works,  which  may  be  sent  to  them,  on 
Cholera  Morbus. — The  Asiatic  Society,  at  Paris, 
have  assigned  to  M.  Saint  Martin  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  publication  of  the  Georgian 
Grammar;  to  M.  Abel  Remusal,  the  Mandchou 
Grammar,  and  the  Chinese  Dictionary ;  to  M. 
Stahl,  the  Laws  of  Menu ;  to  Klaprolh,  Yu  Kiao 
Li;  to  Reinard,  Abulfeda.— Remusat  is  en- 
gaged in  preparing,  in  two  volumes,  quarto,  a 
work  on  the  botany,  zoology,  mineralogy,  and 
medicine,  of  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Tartars. 
The  same  indefatigable  orientalist  is  engaged  in 
preparing  a  Memoir  on  "  Budhuism." — ^Captain 
Herbert,  Assistant  Surveyor  General  of  India, 
says,  that  France  has  done  more  to  elucidate  the 
physical  geography  of  India,  since  1815,  than 
England  has  done  since  she  has  had  a  footing  in 
those  regions. 

M.  Ordinaire  says  that  the  number  of  active 
volcanoes,  now  known,  is  but  205 ;  101  of  which 
are  on  islands,  and  the  remainder  on  continents — 
but  all  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  The  only  active 
volcanoes  in  Europe  are  .^tna,  Vesuvius,  Strom- 
boli,  Hecla,  with  five  others  in  Iceland.— The  first 
translation  of  Brougham's  Essay  on  the  objects, 
pleasures,  and  advantages  of  science,  in  Italian, 
was  published  in  1830,  by  Pomba,  of  Turin.— At 
the  Leipsic  Fair,  in  1831,  the  catalogue  of  new 
works,  was  2,920,  a  less  number  than  in  1830. 
This  was  exclusive  of  maps,  charts,  musical  pro- 
ductions, and  foreign  books.  Among  the  books 
presented,  were  Heeren's  and  Uckert's  History 
of  the  European  Nations ;  Cotta's  Library  of 
Universal  History  j  Politz's  Collection  of  Foreign 
Modern  Historians ;  the  eighth  volume  of  Ham- 
mer's History ;  the  seventh  volume  of  the  History 
of  the  Crusades,  &c. — On  the  20th  of  March, 
died  C.  F.  Von  Oluck,  the  veteran  of  German 
jurists,  and  Professor  of  Law  in  the  University 
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of  Eriaogeo,  in  his  66th  jear.  Aboat  ikuUf 
moatfes  before  hii  death  be  ww  eorrectiog  proof 
aheeis. 


filmerfcan. 

RcT.  Professor  Scfamocker,  of  Gettjsburg 
Theolog^ical  Seminary,  is  eo^ged  in  preparing 
an  original  system  of  Mental  Philosophy.  Rev. 
Dr.  Hazelios,  of  the  same  Institntion,  is  translat- 
ing from  the  German,  the  Life  of  Stilling— a 
work  which  has  been  translated  into  nearly  all 
the  Ungaages  cf  continental  Europe. 

Rev.  James  Murdoch,  O.  D.,  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  has  prepared  a  new  and  literal  transla- 
tion, from  the  original  Latin,  </ the  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Dr.  John  Lawrepce  Von  Moshetm. 
It  will  be  illustrated  by  copious  additional  notes, 
original  and  selected.  It  will  be  embraced  in 
three  volumes  octavo,  of  about  fiOO  pages  each, 
printed  on  new  type,  and  furnished  to  sabscriben 
at  $Z  a  volume.  This  history  is  now  in  the 
press. 

The  Life  of  Govemeor  Morris,  with  selections 
from  his  writings,  in  three  volumes  octavo,  com- 
piled by  Jared  Sparks,  will  be  published  in  a 
few  months  by  Gray  &  Bowen,  Boston. 

The  third  volume  of  tlie  American  Almanac 
will  be  published  about  the  first  of  November. 
This  work  is  now  prepared  by  Mr.  Joeeph  E. 
Worcester,  of  Cambridge.  Jt  is  expected  to  con- 
tain full  detaib  of  the  last  census  of  the  United 
States. 

Perkins  &,  Marvin,  of  Boston,  have  in  press  a 
complete  edition  of  the  v^orks  of  Jane  Tayk>r,  to 
be  comprised  in  six  or  eight  volumes.  The 
Contributions  of  Q.  Q.  are  already  printed. 

Crocker  &  Brewster,  of  Boston,  and  Jonathan 
Leaviu,  of  New  York,  intend  speedily  to  put  to 
press,  Noehden's  German  and  English  Diction- 
ary. From  the  30th  London  edition,  revised  by 
H.  E.  Lloyd.  First  American  edition,  revised 
and  corrected  by  Edward  Robinson,  Professor 
Extraordinary  in  the  Theological  Seminary, 
Andover. 

Peirce  &,  Parker,  Boston,  have  in  press  an 
edition  of  Montgomery's  Christian  Psalmist. 

Flagg  &,  Gould,  of  Andover,  will  soon  publish 
a  new  edition  of  Professor  Upham's  Biblical 
Archaeology. 

Carey  dc  Lea,  of  Philadelphia,  have  just  re- 
published a  valuable  work  on  Greek  Literature, 
from  the  pen  of  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge,  of 
England.  It  is  the  first  of  a  series  containing 
familiar  illustrations  of  the  principal  Greek 
writers,  designed  for  young  persons.  The  first 
volume  is  occupied  with  a  general  Introduction, 
folk>wed  by  notes  and  remarks  upon  the  Poems 
of  Homer. 


The  new  Univcnity,  at  Middfetown,  Cl, 
opened  on  the  S8di  of  AngoaL  Rer.  Dr.  Fisk 
was  inaogorated  President.  Between  forty  and 
fifty  studenls  entered  the  InaUtnlkm. 

More  than  seventy  individoals  have  joined  Am- 
herst College  since  the  late  Commencement.— 
The  time  of  the  annual  Coaasenoement  at  Yale 
College  has  been  cfaaqged  from  the  aecond 
Wednesday  in  September  to  the  third  Wednes- 
day in  Angost. — ^Tbe  injwKtion  of  secrecy  has 
been  removed  from  the  proceedii^  of  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Societies  of  Maisarhnsetts  and 
Connecticut,  at  the  late  meetings  of  the  members. 
— A  history  of  Harvard  University,  commenced 
by  the  late  Beii|amin  Pierce,  Esq.,  Libraiiaa,  it 
is  understood,  will  be  toon  completed  by  another 
individual. — A  complete  CataJogue  of  the  Li- 
brary of  the  Theological  Seminary,  Andover,  is 
preparing,  under  the  soperintendence  of  the 
Litirarian.— John  Quincy  Adams  has  the  life  of 
his  fether  neariy  ready  for  thepresa.  His leisore 
hours  are  employed  in  the  preparation  of  some 
other  worts,  among  which  is  a  poetical  versioo  of 
David's  Psalms. 

Rev.  Mr.  Ulbom,  Junior  pastor  of  the  Gcraaa 
Lutheran  Church,  in  Baltimore,  has  accepted 
the  ProfesK>rship  of  the  Greek  Language  and 
Literature,  in  the  Univernty  of  Maryland.— Mr. 
Calvin  E.  Slowe,  fonneriy  assistant  Insiracter 
in   the  Theological  Seminary,  Andover,  and 
more  recently  Editor  of  the  Boston  Recorder, 
has  been  appointed  Piufessor  of  the  Latin  sod 
Greek  Languages,  in  Dartmouth  College.— Kl 
Rev.  Bishop  Brownell,  of  Connedicnt,  has  re- 
signed the  Presidency  of  Washington  College, 
Hartford,  and  Rev.  Nathaniel  S.  Wheatoa,of 
Hartford,  has  been  chosen  to  fill  the  place.— 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Chase,  of  Ohio,  has  resigned 
the  charge  of  his  Diocese,  and  also  the  Presi- 
dency of  Kenyon  College.    Rev.  Charles  P. 
Mcllvaine,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  been  elected 
to  supply  both  vacancies.— Mr.  Theodore  Dwiglit 
Woolsey,  of  New  York,  has  been  chosen  to  the 
Greek  Professorship  lately  established  in  Yak 
College.— Rev.  Thomas  H.  Skinner,  D.D.,of 
Philadelphia,  has  been  unanimously  chosen  to 
fill  the  Professorship  of  Sacred  Rhetoric,  in  the 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary.    Rev.  WiRiam 
Lehman,  of  Pittsfield,  Ms.,  a  native;of  Germany, 
educated  at  the  University  of  Bonn,  and  ac- 
quainted with  most  of  the  modem  tongues  of 
continental  Europe,  has  been  elected   to  the 
Professorship  of  Modem  Languages  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  at  Athens.— Robert  Dongli- 
son,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  Vw- 
versity  of  Virginia,  will  soon  publish  a  new  Dic- 
tionary of  Medical  Sdeooe  and  Litcnture. 
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INCIDENTS  AND  ANECDOTES. 

Sons  of  Ood.  When  the  Danish  miinonaries 
appointed  some  of  their  Malabrian  converts  to 
translate  a  catechism,  in  which  it  was  mentioned 
as  the  privilege  of  Christians,  that  they  became 
the  sons  of  God  ;  one  of  the  translators,  started 
at  so  bold  a  saying,  as  he  thought  it,  and  burst- 
ing into  tears,  exclaimed,  "  It  is  too  much ;  let 
as  rather  render  it— They  shall  be  permitted  to 
kiss  his  feet.*' 

Fciitiad  Ambition,  The  late  English  minister, 
Canning,  in  conversation  with  a  friend,  remark- 
ed, that  he  had  been  induced  to  leave  the  Secre- 
taryship of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  take  upon  him- 
self the  duties  of  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  in 
consequence  of  having  received  a  letter  from  an 
old  friend  of  Mr.  Fox,  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
Mr.  Fox  always  regretted  that  he  had  not  taken 
Ibe  Treasuiy  Department,  as  there  lies  the  pat- 
ronage. **  And,"  said  Mr.  Canning,  **  although 
1  might  have  pat  a  friend  there,  it  is  very  differ- 
ent my  asking  a  favor,  or  a  favor  being  asked  of 
me.''  "  I  am  determined,"  he  continued,  mov- 
ing bis  band  with  a  most  emphatic  gesture,  "  to 
hold  the  reins,  while  I  live."  He  Uved  Just  four' 
lent  day  from  that  time  / 

Coo^ousnets  of  the  HkidooB.  When  sick  and 
appreheosive  of  danger,  they  oflen  bury  their 
treasure  within  the  house,  and  under  the  place 
wbereon  they  sleep,  to  secure  it  during  their 
iUnesB,  and  have  it  at  hand  if  they  recover. 
Sometimes,  out  of  spite  to  their  heirs,  they  hide 
it  in  holes,  where  they  hope  neither  the  latter, 
nor  any  one  else,  can  find  it  after  their  decease. 
It  is  not  uncommon,  when  the  possessor  of  a 
board,  which  he  has  not  made  away  with,  is 
dying,  for  him  to  say  to  his  wife,  or  his  friend, 
(to  whom  he  may  have  given  it  in  chaige,)  "  Oh, 
do  bring  me  that  bag  of  nx>ney,  that  my  eyes 
may  once  more  kx>k  upon  it  before  I  leave  the 
worid." — Tyerman  and  Bemtet, 

Stoicism  of  the  Hindoos,  A  Hindoo,  being 
•entenced  to  be  hanged  on  the  following  day, 
made  a  low  salaam  to  the  judge,  and  coolly  re- 
plied, *'  Btthoot  atcha,"  **  very  good."  Another, 
when  asked  if  there  was  anything  which  he  par- 
ticulariy  wished  for,  before  leaving  the  world, 
answered, "  Your  food  is  much  better  than  mine ; 
now,  before  you  bang  me,  pray  give  me  such  a 
good  dinner  as  you  have."  The  indulgence  was 
granted,  and  he  ate  with  no  small  appetite.  A 
third,  when  the  same  question  was  asked  him, 
replied,  "Yesj  I  never  saw  a  great  heap  of 
rupees  together,  and  of  all  things,  I  should  like 
to  have  that  pleasure  before  I  die." — lb. 

htPderate  Idleness  of  the  New  Hollanders.    A 
oebnist  bad  quitted  a  cottage  to  dwell  in  a  more 


commodious  house,  which  be  had  prepared  for 
himself  and  family.  A  few  of  the  savages  took 
possession  of  the  cottage  during  the  rainy  season, 
as  a  plaee  of  most  luxurious  shelter.  But,  rather 
than  go  a  few  steps  from  the  door  to  collect  fire- 
wood, they  pulled  the  house  to  pieces,  as  they 
bad  occasion,  till  from  the  dialch  on  the  roof  to 
the  last  stake  in  the  wall,  they  had  burnt  the 
whole  tenement,  and  left  tliemselves  bare  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  elements,  which  they  had 
sought  to  avoid.  They  were  then  fain  to  flee 
into  the  bushes,  and  cover  themselves  with  shreds 
and  patches  of  bark8.~Z&. 

Trust  m  Ood,    Five  natives  of  one  of  the 
South  Sea  islands,  in  a  small  canoe,  in  going,  in 
the  night,  finom  one  island  to  another,  were  driven 
utterly  beyond  their  reckoning.    For  six  weeks 
they  were  floating,  they  knew  not  whither,  in  a 
fathomless  and  pathless  ocean.    Yet  their  faith 
never  failed.    When  asked,  if,  in  their  forlorn 
situation,  they  did  not  expect  to  perish  of  famine, 
or  be  drowned  in  the  ocean,  they  replied,  "  Oh, 
no;  for  we  prayed  to  God  !"    When  first  carried 
away  they  had  with  them  a  quantity  of  vi-apples, 
cocoa-nuts,  bananas,  a  little  water,  and  two 
bamboos  (about  a  gallon  and  a  half)  of  cocoa-nut 
oil.    On  these,  by  taking  only  a  small  portion 
twice  a  day,  they  subsisted  five  weeks,  when 
the  solid  food,  being  all  exhausted,  and  eveiy 
drop  of  water  long  ago  spent,  they  kept  life  in 
them  by  dipping  a  few  fibres  of  the  cocoa-nut 
husk  in  the  oil,  and  masticating  these  between 
their  teeth,  to  extort  the  slight  nourishment,  and 
moisten  their  mouths,  parched  with  tormenting 
thirst    Thus,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  as  long 
as  they  were  able,  they  worked  at  the  oars, 
prayed,  and  sang ;  they  read  the  Scriptures  as 
the  daily  bread  of  their  souls,  and  duly  remem- 
bered the  Sabbaths.    It  was  very  affecting  to 
hear  one  of  them  say  how,  amidst  the  roaring  of 
the  sea,  they  sang  till  their  "  voices  toent  away," 
Yes,  truly,  but  It  was  **  into  heaven^*  that  their 
voices  went  away.    Their  prayers  of  faith,  and 
their  songs  of  thanksgiving,  were  heard  before 
the  throne,  even  when  their  lips  had  no  longer 
power  to  otter  them,  and  they  were  answered 
by  deliverance.    At  the  end  of  sue  weeks  they 
were  drifted,  by  the  millions  of  waves  on  which 
they  had  been  borne,  to  a  place  near  the  island 
of  Atui,  (one  of  the  Harvey  islands,)  where  some 
of  the  natives  found  them,  wora  to  skeletons  with 
hunger,  and  strengthless  with  fatigue,  but  "  re- 
joicing in  hope,  patient  in  tribulation."    By  these 
they  were  fed  and  nursed,  and  as  soon  as  they 
conld  bear  it,  removed  to  Atui,  where  they 
gradually    recovered    health,   and   afterwards 
preached  the  gospel  witli  such  power,  that  the 
remaining  half  of  the  population,  till  then  uncon- 
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verted,  believed,  and  cast  away  ibeir  idols. — 


Spftch  of  a  South  Sea  hiander.  Al  a  geoeral 
9meaAi\j  of  ibe  cbieGi  and  rrprPseMaiires  of  ibe 
Windward  and  Leeward  islands,  the  question  of 
the  penally  for  ibe  crime  of  murder,  whctber  it 
sbonld  be  deatb,  or  banishment  to  some  onin- 
habited  island,  beings  under  consideration,  one  of 
Ibe  little  men,  or  commoners,  thus  qx>ke.  "  AH 
tbat  Pati  said  was  good ;  but  be  did  not  mention 
tb^  one  reason  for  punishing  is,  to  make  the 
odender  good  again,  if  possible.  Now,  if  we 
kill  a  murderer,  bow  can  we  make  bira  better  ? 
Bat  if  be  be  sent  lo  a  desolate  island,  where  be 
ii  all  solitary,  and  compelled  to  think  for  himself, 
it  Bay  please  God  lo  make  the  bad  things  in  his 
heart  to  die,  and  good  things  to  grow  there.  Bat 
if  we  kill  him,  where  will  his  soul  go  f"~B. 

Royal  FtmeraL  The  body  of  Radama,  kin^ 
of  Madagascar,  was  deposited  in  a  nitxr  coffatt 
aU  made  of  Spanish  dollars,  tadve  thouaand  of 
which  were  employed  in  the  construction.  Ten 
thonand  hard  dollars  were  laid  in  the  coffin,  for 
hiai  lo  lie  upon.  The  whole  expense  was  not 
lea  than  £60,000.— A. 


THOUGHTS. 

Ingratitude.  1  should  be  ready  and  willing  to 
abow  my  wannest  gratitude  to  the  person  who 
can  give  me  ease  from  pain,  or  tell  me  of  a  cure 
for  my  body.  O  Jesus !  What  hast  thou  not 
done  and  suffered  for  my  soul !  how  coldly  do  I 
think  of  it;  bow  poorly  do  I  reqoite  it. — Thomas 
Adam. 

Confession  of  Sin.  There  can  be  no  repenting', 
ndk'mg  forgiveness  or  desiring  a  change,  upon  a 
general,  confused  apprehension  of  our  unwortbi- 
ness.  We  can  only  come  to  Christ  with  a  cata- 
logue of  sins  in  our  hands ;  and  if  the  Holy 
Spirit  does  not  assist  ns  in  drawing  it  up,  we 
shall  omit  a  handred  times  more  than  we  set 
down. — lb. 

Prayer.  If  I  acquiesce  in  the  act  of  prayer, 
wtthoot  desiring  to  receive  what  I  ask  for,  I 
never  pray. — Z&. 

Influenee  of  Great  Actions.  Tbey  often  save, 
and  alwa}V  illustrate  the  age  and  nation  in  which 
they  appear.  They  raise  the  standard  of  morals; 
tbey  arrest  the  progress  of  degeneracy ;  they 
diffuse  a  lustre  over  the  path  of  life;  monuments 
of  the  greatness  of  the  human  soul,  they  present 
to  the  world  the  august  image  of  virtue  in  her 
sttblimest  form,  from  which  streams  of  light  and 
glory  issue  to  remote  tiroes  and  ages;  while 
their  commemoration  by  the  pen  of  historians 
and  poets,  awakens  in  distant  bosoms  the  sparks 
of  kindred  excellence.-^ Jtotoit  HaU, 


The  Buprtme  Being.  The  idea  of  a  Sopreme 
Being  has  this  peculiar  ptoperty,  that,  as  it 
admits  of  no  subsiitote,  so,  Irom  the  first  moiMnt 
it  is  impressed,  it  is  capable  of  continual  growth 
and  enlargement.  God  himself  b  imoMitat>le; 
but  our  conception  of  his  character  is  continually 
receiving  fresh  accessioos,  is  continoally  grow- 
ing more  extended  and  refolgent,  by  having 
transferred  upon  it  new  perceptions  ckf  beauty 
aiid  goodness ;  by  attracting  to  itself,  as  a  centre, 
whatever  bears  the  impress  of  dignity,  order  or 
happiness.  It  borrows  splendor  from  all  that  is 
fair,  subordinates  to  itself  all  that  is  great,  and 
sits  enthroned  on  the  riches  of  the  universe. — lb. 

True  Happiness.  Nothing  can  support  my 
spirits,  or  enable  me  to  pass  through  the  world 
with  any  degree  of  constant  satisfaction,  birt 
walking  with  God,  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  as  a 
reconciled  Father,  doing  his  will,  trader  bis  eye, 
with  bis  help,  acqniescing  in  this  stale  of  mind, 
looking  no  lartber,  desirii^  no  other  riches;, 
living  far  no  other  end. — Adam, 

God.  Let  the  societies  of  angeb  be  rather 
empbyed  in  singing  thy  praises;  but  let  us,  with 
silence  and  astonishment,  fall  down  at  the  foot- 
stool of  thy  throne,  while  they  are  taken  up  in 
the  repetition  of  their  celebrated  doxology.  Holy, 
holy,  holy.  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  who  fillest  heaven 
and  earth  with  thy  glory !  But  O  that  we  bad 
within  us  proper  powers  for  exaltiiig  that  moat 
sacred  name !  that  name,  which,  according  lo 
their  measure,  is  celelM^ted  by  all  the  parts  of 
this  visible  world  which  surround  ns,  the  heaven, 
the  stars,  the  winds,  the  rivers,  the  earth,  the 
ocean,  and  all  the  creatures  therein. — Leightan. 

Prayer.  Prayer  soars  above  the  vicrfenoe  and 
impiety  of  men,  and  with  a  swift  wing,  commits 
itself  to  heaven,  with  happy  omen.  Fervent 
prayers  stretch  forth  a  strong,  wide  extended 
wing ;  and  virile  the  birds  of  night  hover  be- 
neath, they  mount  alofl,  and  point  oat,  as  it 
were,  the  proper  seats  to  which  we  should 
aspire. — lb. 

Termination  of  Controversies.  When  a  larger 
influence  is  vouchsafed  from  the  Divine  Spirit, 
and  the  minds  of  men  are  led  into  all  Imth  by 
their  divine  guide,  there  will  be  no  need  of  the 
fires  of  controversy,  while  his  pore  and  peacefal 
light  is  shining  everywhere  around  us.  When 
all  are  cherishing  the  truth  for  its  own  sake,  the 
weapons  of  controversy  will  be  thrown  ande  as 
useless,  and  sects  will  cease,  for  there  will  be  no 
further  occasion  for  them :  earnestness  for  the 
truth  will  supersede  all  party  seal  for  peculiar 
opinions,  and  full  knowledge  of  the  tnith  will  set 
aside  all  partial  views.— i>oifg£w. 

True  Religion.    It  cannot  be  too  often  re- 
pealed, that  religion  eonsiits  simplj  in  conform 
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miiy  to  the  Divine  will  and  likeness,  and  (bat 
other  things  may  be  pleasant  accessaries,  but  are 
not  the  essentials  of  our  duty.  Many  are  evi- 
dently seeking  after  comfort  rather  than  truth, 
but  the  only  true  comforter  is  the  Holy  Spirit, 
who  comforts  us  by  means  of  (he  truth,  «  bo  lays 
a  deep  foundation  for  heavenly  joy,  by  first  con- 
vincing us  of  sin,  that  we  may  receive  with  ear- 
nestness, the  glad  tidings,  when  be  testifies  of  the 
Saviour. — Douglas^ »  Truth*  of  Religion, 

Human  Nature.  Human  nature  is  like  a  bad 
clock.  It  may  go  right  now  and  ihen,  or  be 
made  io  strike  the  hour,  but  its  inward  frame  is 
to  go  wrong. —  l^homas  Adam, 

Delight  in  the  Works  of  God.  With  the  love 
of  God  in  our  hearts,  we  need  not  fear  to  use 
Ijreeiy  those  powers  he  has  bestowed  upon  us,  or 
to  find  refreshment  and  delight  in  anything  be 
has  condescemied  to  make.  With  all  allowances 
for  the  mistakes  of  different  periods  of  the  world, 
much  of  this  scrupulosity  is  being  righteous  over- 
much ;  and  this,  in  the  mildest  form  of  it,  is  sad 
selAdeception.  And  there  is  no  little  danger  in 
the  endeavor  to  annihilate  the  variety  of  our  oc- 
cupations and  enjoyments  3  there  is  a  perpetual 
risk  of  some  awful  outbreak ;  whereas,  let  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  sanctified  man  run 
gently,  and  they  will  become  purer  and  purer 
as  they  flow  along.  Why !  out  of  ''  a  pestilen- 
tial congregation  of  vapors,''  what  glories  has 
God  spread  over  the  skies ;  and  yet,  there  are 
persons,  who,  if  they  could  have  had  the  making 
of  the  world,  and  have  carried  out  into  creation 
the  principles  they  apply  to  men,  instead  of  a  sky 
piled  up  with  clouds  of  dazzling  whiteness,  and 
a  sun  setting  in  gorgeous  yet  solemn  pomp,  from 
one  end  of  the  heavens  even  unto  the  other  they 
would  have  had  one  dull,  heavy  cope  of  cokl, 
melancholy  blue.  It  is  as  weak  in  this  case,  as  it 
is  in  all  others,  from  the  abuse,  to  reason  against 
the  use,  of  these  things. — Review  of  JUcaiyHf  in 
Bpiritoftht  Pilgrims, 

Do  Good.  Beside  the  sorrowful  hours  that  we 
must  pass  on  account  of  our  sins,  it  may  be  said, 
'  Is  not  the  world  all  around  us  lying  in  wicked- 
ness, and  how  can  we  talk  of  being  happy  Y' 
We  will  tell  you  bow.  Set  immediately  about 
Bsaking  the  world  better.  When  a  man  is  in 
earnest  in  God's  work,  he  has  very  few  spare 
minutes  to  be  unhappy  in.  It  is  the  old  slug- 
gish 8}*stem  of  waiting  God's  time,  which  breeds 
melanchdy  and  every  unclean  thing.  Men  had 
much  rather  mope  over  the  world  than  labor  for 
it.  But  this  will  no  more  carry  on  the  work  of 
sanctification  and  peace  and  Joy  in  the  soul,  than 
it  will  convert  a  soul.  God's  time  is  now ;  and 
he  w'bo  waits  for  it  never  sees  it.  Then  act. 
And  while  you  do  your  part,  depend  upon  it, 


God  will  do  his.  And  abng  with  this,  take  care 
that  there  be  an  entire  absorption  of  your  will 
into  the  will  of  God.  Learn  to  rejoice  with  all 
3*our  heart  and  mind  in  his  glorious  sovereignty ; 
then  will  you  see  the  wrath  of  man  praising  him, 
and  (he  remainder  of  wra(h  restrained.  Do  you 
(hink  the  angels  in  heaven  are  made  miserable 
by  the  thoughts  of  their  fallen  compeers,  or  by 
the  folly  and  madness  of  men  t — Ibid. 
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0  my  heavenly  Father,  though  I  be  taken  out 
of  (his  life,  and  must  lay  down  this  fi*aii  body, 
yet  I  certainly  know  that  I  shall  live  with  thee 
eternally,  and  that  I  cannot  be  taken  out  of  thy 
band. — Martin  Luther. 

1  fear  not  to  die,  firmly  tnisting  that  I  shall 
enjoy  that  most  blessed  Saviour,  whom  I  have 
so  long  preached  to  others,  and  whose  &ice  I 
have  so  long  desired  to  see,  in  that  state  where 
is  the  fullness  of  joy  forever. — Leo  Judae,  a  Swiss 
Reformer, 

I  am  sick  not  (o  death,  but  to  life. — Myccmus. 

I  have  not  lived  so  that  I  am  ashamed  (p  live 
longer ;  neither  do  I  fear  to  die,  because  we 
have  a  merciful  Lord.  A  crown  of  righteous- 
ness is  laid  up  for  me.  Christ  is  my  righteous- 
ness. This  day,  quicbly  let  me  see  the  Lord 
Jesus. — Bishop  Jewel 

A  poor  wretch  and  a  miserable  man  as  I  am, 
the  least  of  all  saints,  and  the  greatest  of  all  sin- 
ners, yet  I  trust  in,  and,  by  the  eye  of  faith,  I 
look  upon  Christ,  my  Saviour.  As  there  is  but 
one  sun  in  the  world,  so  there  is  but  one  right- 
eousness. Were  I  the  most  excellent  of  all  the 
creatures  in  the  world,  yet  I  would  confess 
myself  to  be  a  sinner. — Deering. 

I  find  my  foundation  able  to  bear  me. —  Thomar 
Adam, 

I  have  peace  of  mind.  It  may  arise  frony 
stupidity,  but  I  think  that  it  is  foonded  on  a  be- 
lief of  the  gospel.  My  hope  is  in  the  mercy  of 
God  through  Jesus  Christ. — Fisher  Ames. 

Gk>ry  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  eartb 
peace,  good  will  towards  men. — Dr.  C.  Backus, 

1  would  not  exchange  ray  hope  in  Christ  for 
ten  thousand  worlds.  I  once  entertained  some- 
doubts  of  his  divinity;  but,  blessed  be  God, 
these  doubts  were  soon  removed  by  inquiry  and 
reflection.  I  shall  soon  be  at  rest.  I  shall  soon* 
be  with  my  God.  Oh  glorious  hope.  Blessed  rest. 
— <huige  Bayard. 

Directly  I  am  going  to  glory.  My  master 
calls  me,  I  must  be  gone. — Rev.  John  Bkdr, 

I  shall  be  the  most  glorious  instance  of  sove- 
reign grace  in  all  heaven. — Rev.  Thos,  WeJier. 

Mercy  is  triumphant. — Dr.  Rioe. 
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JOSEPH  MUEN8CHER,  inatiluted  nttm,  Epk.  Smo,  Malae, 
a«iit.21. 

EDWIN  JENNISON,  onL  putor.  Coof .  Walpole,  New  Bunp- 

■hin,  Anjput  17. 
FRANCIS  DaNPOBTH,  liwt.  pMtor, Cong.  Wlodmler, N.  H. 

▲ufurtlS. 

POSTER  THAYER,  erf.  pMtor,  Cony.  North  Wooctaoek, 

Vermont,  Jane  'Z9. 
WILLIAM  8.  PLUMMER,  iniL  polor,  Prat.  Petenbargh, 

Vl  JuIt  10. 
MOSea  FIEIJ),  onJ.  mJtor,  Bap.  ManchCTter,  Yt.  Ao^Mt  1«. 
JULIUS  C.  BARLOW,  onl.  ernnf .  HubbtrdJtoo,  Vu  Aoj.  81- 
▲MZI  JONES,  oni.  Cornwall,  Vl  Scpi.  16. 

ORRIN  POWIXR    luu  paitor,  Coog.  Fall  Rim  (Troj), 

MaaauhiueiU,  June  It. 
CULLEN  TOWN8END,  orf.  j^iUm-,  Bap.  Middtefield,  Mmb. 

Jane  99. 
T,  C.  TINGLEY,  ord-  paator,  Bap.  Poxborongh,  Mam  July  14. 
JAMES  H.  FRANCIS,  onl.  paitor,  Conf.  Dudlej,    Maaa. 

Anrmtai. 
ELIJAH  FOSTER,  orf.  paator,  B.ip.  SalubiUT,  Man.  Aug .24. 
JOHN  WALKER,  int.  paMor,  Bap.  Sutton,  Maaa.  SepL  7. 

CHARLES  G.  8ELLBCK,  otA.  paitor,  Coag.  Ridgefield,  Coa- 

necticut,  Blaj  S3. 
GEORGE  J.  TILLOTSON,  orf.  p«rtor,  Coof.  BrooUyn,  a. 

Mar  as.  _ 

JAMES  H.  LINDSLEY,  ocd.  enng.  Bap.  New  Barao,  Ct. 

Jone9. 
WILLIAM  M.  CORNELL,  InaL  |»ator,CoDS.  Wooditock, Ct. 

June  IS. 
AMBROSE  EDSON,  hiat.  paMor,  Coor.  Berlin,  Cl.  June  15. 
GEORGE  B.  IDK,  ord.  eTan|f.  Cong.  Coventry,  Ct.  Jane  29. 
ALVIN  BaYLEY,  ord,eTaojr.  Con|f.  Coventry,  Ct.  June  U». 
GARDNER  BaRTLETT,  orf.  eran;.  Coof.  Coventry,  Ct. 

June  39. 
WILLIAM  HODGE,  orf.  paator,  B^p.  Hartforf,  Cc  July  13. 
LENT  S.  HOUGH,  oni.  pastor,  Coor.  Chaplin,  Ct.  Aufoat  17. 
MOSES  B.  CHU  WH,  inat.  paator,  Coat.  Stafford,  Ct.  Aug.  25. 
TUEOPUILUS  SMITH,  Inat.  paMor,  Coag.  New  CaoMS,  Ct. 

Aurupt  31. 
HENRY  ROBINSON,  Inat.  paator,  Coni^.  Suffield,  Ct. 
ANSEL  NaSH,  inat.  paator,  Coag.  Wiutonbury,  Ct. 

THOMAS  M.  SMITH,  Inat.  paator,  Prea.  CataUtl,  N«v  York, 

June  5. 
JOHN  H.  BISHOP,  orf.  paator,  Bap.  Eran'a  MOla,  N.  Y. 

June  as. 
BENJAMIN  D.  HAIOHT,  erf.  deacon,  Epia.  New  York, 

N.  Y.  July  3. 
JOSEPH  H.  NICHOLS,  orf.  deacon,  Epia.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

July  3. 
WILLIAM  NORWOOD,  orf.  deu:on,  Epia.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

July  8. 
TALCOTT  BATES,  inat.  paator.  Pre*.  Manliua  Square,  N.  Y. 

July  14. 
REUBEN  SMITH,  inat.  paator,  Prea.  Waterford,  N.  Y.  July  15. 
DANIEL  VAN  VALKENBURG,  orf.evanf.  Pkta.  New  York, 

N.  Y.  July  15. 
ERASTUS  N.  NICHOLS,  Inat.  paator,  Pne.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

July  15. 
LEWIS  THIBON,  orf.  deaeon,  Epb.  Ballaton  Spa.  N.  Y. 

July  17. 
LUKE  LYONS,  init.  paator,  Prea.  Roeherter,  N.  Y.  July  27. 
WILLIAM  WlSNER,  Inat.  paator,  Piea.  Rocbeater,  N.  Y. 

July  28. 
JOHN  H.  VAN  WAOENEN,  inat.  paator,  Ref.  Dotehr  near 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.  July  28. 
ROBERT  W.  CONDIT,  inat.  paator,  Prea.  Onngo,  N.  Y. 

July. 
JOBElil  B.  BALDWIN,  orf.  eranff.  Pxea.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Aujpiat  4. 
WALTER  O.  DYE,  orf.  paator.  Bap.  CortfandriUe,  N.  Y. 

Auruat25. 
ISAAC  W.  PLATT,  Inat.  paator,  Prea.  Bath,  N.  Y.  Sept.  1. 
FREDERICK  £.  CANNON,  inat.  paator,  Praa.  Potadain,  N.  Y. 

Sect.  8. 
ASA  BRAINERD.  erf.  eranf .  Praa.  Potadam,  N.  Y.  Sept.  8, 
WILLIAM  L.  KEESE,  Inatitatad  rector,  Epia.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

DANIEL  NEWELL,   inat.   paator,   Praa.   Winfield,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  22. 
MANSFIELD  BARLOW,  orf.  cvanr.  Bap.  Klngaton,  N,  Y. 
F.  J.  BROOKS,  orf.  erung.  Prea.  Oneida  Co.  N.  Y. 

JOHN  TUCKER,  orf.  enng.  Bap.  Chester  Co.  Penoiylvanla, 

Auiroat  4. 
ALEXANDER  SMITH,  orf.  eranr.  Bap.  Mount  Republic, 

Pittn.  Aufuat  18, 


WILUAM  H.  BRI8BANB, 

Sooth  Coxoltna,  Nov.  7. 
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SUMMARY. 


Orflnationa  .....  31 
Int-tAll.tiivua  .....  81 
loatftutiona      .....      S 


Total 


M 


OFFICBB. 

Paaloia  .......  85 

Ev.in^liau 12 

Dcacooa      ......  4 

R«%t>.>r« S 

Notapecifiad   .....  1 


New  Hanpahire 
Vranoat  . 

MaaMchoaelta 
Conneclieut     . 
New  York 
PennajIrmBia 
South  CaroUaa 


1 
2 

5 

C 

14 

a 

3 

I 


Total 


Total 


64 


DENOMINATIONS. 

C^nsTrjr-itional    ....  17 

Pre»~^  rteriao 15 

BnfUM 13 

Episcopal    ......  8 

Rof.  Dutch 1 

Noiapecified  .....  S 


1830. 
USl. 


DATES. 

November  . 
May  .     .    .     . 

June      .    .    < 
July  ... 
Ao^oat  .     . 
S«'pt«mber 
Not  spedAed  , 


I 

2 

11 

15 

13 

8 

4 


Total 54    Total 


QUARTERLY    LIST 
or 


^  CUrgpMn   aatf   Stmitnta   i%    TkeaUgf,  mmi 
JUiMionmritt. 

MARSHFIELD  STEELE,  Con; .  Machioa,  Maine,  1831. 

THEOPBILUS  B.  ADAMS,  cC  42,  BofitM,  Aewocth,  New 
Hampahire,  Auf .  IS. 

GEORGE  LEONARD,  at.  29,  Bap.  Wurcaitm-,  Maaaacboaetta, 

Auruat  12. 
JERE.MIAH  DALE,  Bap.  Danren,  Maaa.  SepC  4 
NEHEMIAH  THOMAS,  a«.  88,  Coof.  ScitMla,  ~ 

NATHANIEL  DWIGBT, 
lute  of  Norwich,  Cl. 

BENJAMIN  COLLINS,  Meth.  New  ProrUeaee,  New  Jcney, 
Auguat  14. 

JACOB  VAN  VLBCK,  ct  81,  MoiaTiaa^  BethlelKm,  PnagjV 

▼ania. 


88,  Praa.  Oawego,  N«w  Yorir, 


ROBERT  SPARKS,  near  Cantterille,  Maryland. 

JOHN  U.  RICE,  D.  D.,  ct.  53,  Ptea.  Prince  Edward  Cooo^, 

Virginia,  8«p(.  3. 
JACOB  BEECUER,  Ger.  Ref.  ShepherfMMm,  Va. 

WILLIAM  ALLEN,  at  73,  Georgetown,  Dia.  or  Colomlia. 

DAVID  B.  SLATER,  cL  64,  Meth.  Mont^omety  Co.  Tenaci- 
aee,  Anguat  I. 

O.  B.  ROSS,  Bleth.  Letingtan,  KeDtneky. 

GEORGE  D.  BOARDMAN,  Bap.  Bfte'iyto  Biimah,  Feb.  11. 
WhUt  mumbtr  m  Ike  oioae  iiet,  15. 


SUMMARY. 


AGES. 
Fzom  90  to  30 

30      40  . 

40     60  . 

60      60  . 

60     70  . 

70      80  . 

80      90  . 

Not  apacifled  .  . 


I 
0 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
7 


STATES. 


Total 15 

Sum  of  all  the  afea  apecifted  467 
Avetage  age 68 


ConcTegatioBol 
Prewyterian    . 


DENOMINATIONS. 

«        •         «  Jm 

...  9 

Bftpiiat 4 

Methodist 8 

Ger.  Ref. 1 

Moravian 1 

NotapecUM 3 


Maine I 

New  Hampahire    ....  1 

Maaaachooetla 3 

New  York 1 

New  Jetsey ' 

Pennaylrania 2 

Maryland 1 

Virginia 1 

Dia.  CoIomUa 1 

Tenneaaee •  ^ 

Kentucky 1 

Birmah > 


Total 


» 


DATES. 

1831.  February      .    ,    .   .  ] 

Augnat J 

September   •    •    *    *  ^ 

NetapeeiRfld     .    .   -  " 


Total 


16   TWal * 
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ADDRESS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN 
EDUCATION  SOCIETY  TO  THE  CHRISTIAN  PUBLIC. 


Th«  fwenty-^tbtrd  day  of  October,  1818, 
marks  an  important  period  in  thn  hi!«tory  of 
the  beneTolent  exertions  of  the  Presbyterian 
church.  On  that  day,  while  as  yet  no  Edu- 
cation Society  had  been  formed  within  its 
bounds  upon  an  extensive  scale,  a  number 
of  Presbyterian  clergymen  and  laymen  con- 
Tened  in  the  session  room  of  the  Brick 
church,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  unani- 
niousty  resolved,  "That  it  is  expedient  to 
attempt  the  formation  of  a  Society  for  the 
charitable  education  of  poor  and  pious  youth 
for  the  gospel  ministry.*'  A  committee  was 
appointed,  at  the  head  of  which  was  placed 
the  venerable  Dr.  Boudinot,  to  prepare  and 
report  a  plan  for  organizing  the  Society. 
The  committee  met,  agreeably  to  their  in- 
structions, on  the  10th  of  November  follow- 
ing, in  the  session  room  of  Wall  street 
church,  and,  with  entire  unanimity,  agreed 
upon  the  form  of  a  constitution.  This  was 
submitted  to  a  public  meeting  of  ministers 
and  laymen  held  in  New  Brunswick,  on  the 
27th  of  the  same  month,  and  the  Society 
was  organized.  Dr.  Boudinot  was  chosen 
President,  and  continued  to  hold  that  office 
till  his  death. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  **  Education 
Society  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America  ;**  a  title  which, 
in  1820,  was  exchanged  for  the  present  more 
convenient  name  of  Presbyteriait  Edu- 
cation Society.  The  great  motive  which 
led  to  the  enterprise  was  not  to  extend  the 
influence  of  any  religious  party,  but  to  mul- 
tiply the  means  of  grace,  by  increasing  the 
number  of  pious,  well-qualified  ministers  of 
the  gospel.  The  conviction  was  deep  and 
general  that,  without  special  cflfurt,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  supply  the  nation  with  pas- 
toral instruction,  or  to  send  the  blessings  of 
{•alvation  to  the  destitute  in  other  lands. 
To  do  nothing,  and  to  attempt  nothing,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  would  be  treachery 
to  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  would  render 
those  who  were  guilty  of  such  supincness 
accessary  to  the  ruin  of  the  souls  of  men. 

Results  under  the  original  organization. 

It  was  a  part  of  the  original  plan  of  the 
Society,   that    the    General  Board  should 


operate  through  the  medium  of  Executive 
Committees,  formed  in  different  portions  of 
the  country.  Of  these,  there  were,  in  1824, 
nineteen,  besides  seven  auxiliary  societies 
holding  the  relation  of  Executive  Commit- 
tees. The  imperfect  returns  received  from 
these  subordinate  branches  of  the  general 
system,  rendered  it  difficult  to  furnish  a 
complete  account  of  funds  raised,  or  of 
young  men  assisted.  The  average  amount 
of  funds  annually  collected  for"  a  number  of 
years,  may  be  placed  at  five  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  the  number  of  voung  men  assisted, 
in  a  single  year,  at  one  hundred. 

Union  with  American  Education  Society. 

For  want  of  a  permanent  agent,  the  so- 
ciety languished  until  the  year  1826,  when 
a  proposition  was  made  by  this  Board  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Educa- 
tion Society,  for  union.  The  history  of 
other  benevolent  enterprises  had  shown 
that  union  is  strength.  It  could  not  be 
doubted  that  the  cause  of  Education  Socie- 
ties would  be  promoted  by  the  same  means. 
The  Presbyterian  Education  Society  agree- 
ing with  the  American  in  the  great  princi- 
ples which  formed  the  basis  of  its  operations, 
was,  accordingly,  united  with  it,  under  the 
name  of  the  Presbyterian  Branch  of  the 
American  Education  Society.  This  ar- 
rangement took  place  in  May,  1827.  From 
this  time,  till  May,  1831,  the  Branch,  by 
mutual  agreement,  confined  its  efforts  within 
the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania,  except  as  assistance  was 
occasionally  rendered  to  the  Parent  Society 
in  sustaining  the  common  cause. 

God  evidently  smiled  upon  the  union. 
Although  the  Branch  Society  was  confined 
to  three  States,  its  funds  were  doul»led  in  a 
little  time,  and  it  had  a  larger  number  of 
young  men  under  patronage  than  when  its 
field  was  spread  over  the  country  indis- 
criminately, and  twenty-six  Executive  Com- 
mittees and  Societies  acted  in  connection 
with  it. 

Present  Organization. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  American 
Education  Society  was  located  in  the  heart 
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of  the  Congrcfiatioml  drarchcs  of  New 
Eog^bnd,  and  the  Presbyterian  Bnoch  bad 
an  aDDual  surplus  income  to  be  appropriated 
in  destitute  oarts  of  the  country,  it  was 
judged  best  th^i  the  Branch  should  enlari^e 
its  sphere  of  operations  to  its  former  <li- 
raeoMons,  and  appropriate  its  own  funds ; 
especially,  as  those  mo<t  needing  them  were 
in  the  limits  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 
This,  beside  being  the  most  natural  method. 
would  be  less  likely  to  excite  jealousies  of 
denominational  influence :  at  the  same  time, 
it  would  giro  an  opportunity  of  exhibitmg, 
in  one  yiew,  the  result  of  all  eflbrts  made  in 
the  Presbjrterian  church  throuj^h  this  or- 
ganizatioD.  It  is  due  to  the  Directors  of 
the  American  Society  to  sUte,  that  on 
this,  as  well  as  on  former  occasions,  a  dis- 
position was  manifested  to  conform  to  any 
measures  which  would  best  secure  the 
great  end  of  both  institutions.  The  propo- 
sition for  an  enlargement  of  territory  and 
responsibility,  was  no  sooner  made  than  it 
was  acceded  to,  and  upon  terms  mutually 
satis&ctory. 

PrineipitM  of  Union, 

By  Tirtue  of  this  new  arran^roent,  the 
Branch  resumes  its  former  name  of  Presbyte- 
rian Education  Society,  and  occupies  its  for- 
mer limitf.  It  takes,  as  its  own,  the  rules  of 
the  American  Society,  and  assumes  its  en- 
gagements within  prescribed  limits.  The  en- 
tire concerns  of  that  Society,  out  of  New 
Enf^and,  are  now  committed  to  this,  as  a  co- 
ardinate  institution ;  under  no  other  restric- 
tion in  the  administration,  than  that  of  con- 
forming to  receired  rules,  and  reporting  pro- 
ceedings regularly.  In  regard  to  tWe  impor- 
tant trust  of  holdi^,  collecting,  and  cancelling 
obligations  for  funds  loaned  to  bene6ciaries, 
the  American  Society  has  no  pecuniary  inte- 
rest, and  retains  no  control.  Both  institutions 
apee  to  furnish  aid,  when  needed,  should 
circumstances  permit ;  and  in  the  alteration 
of  rules  intended  to  apply  within  the  bounds 
of  the  Presbjrterian  Society,  such  alteration 
must  be  concurred  in  by  its  executive  au- 
thority, before  it  can  take  effect 

BesponMibaiiy  of  the  Dkrectart  and  of  the 

Society, 

Under  these  highly  Important  and  liberal 
provinons,  the  Board  finds  itself  invested 
with  increased  responsibilities.  As  tribu- 
tary to  the  ecclesiastical  judicatories  of  the 
church,  its  office  is,  to  bring  forward  young 
men  of  suitable  character,  who  have  not  the 
means  of  acquiring  a  competent  education, 
for  the  ministry,  and  by  a  judicious  applica- 
tion of  pecuniary  relief,  to  prepare  them  to 
receive,  from  the  constituted  oi^;ans  of  the 
church,  the  high  commission  of  ministers  of 
Christ.  For  toe  funds  necessary  to  accom- 
plish this  object,  the  Directors  have  nowhere 
to  look,  but  to  a  benevolent  community. 
To  that  community,  having  the  manifest 
right  to  sQpenise  their  own  donations,  and 


to  the  great  Head  of  tibe  ChmA,  they  held 
themselves  respoosiUe  for  all  tfacir  ads. 
Should  they  prove  unfaithfal  to  ibeir  tnist, 
the  remedy  is  sure,  and  at  hand.  Let  the 
streams  be  cut  off  by  which  their  treaswy 
is  supplied.  The  means  of  influence 
;  »ed,  beyond  what  the  volontary  and 
tinned  offerings  of  the  community  fomisii, 
are  insignificant  and  powerieas.  Without 
permanent  funds,  and  without  chartered 
privileges  of  any  kind,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
j  Presbyterian  Education  Society  must  live 
or  die,  according  as  those  shall  decree  by 
whom  it  B  supported.  The  Directors  <fo 
not  regret  this  dependence.  They  rejoice 
that  tlrey  are  made  responsible,  in  the  most 
direct  manner  they  can  be,  to  the  contrdsi- 
tors  of  the  sacred  funds  placed  at  their  dis- 
posal, and  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  as 
deep  an  interest  in  the  management  of  these 
funds  as  any  men  can  have.  It  is  a  re»oa- 
sibility  under  mhich  the  enterprises  of  be- 
nevolence that  characterize  aaiid  adorm  the 
age,  have,  almost  without  exception,  been 
conducted;  which  most  happily  eoinddet 
with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  as  a  religioe 
of  love;  and  which  God  has  ovmed  fay 
signs  and  wonders,  scarcely  leas  intelligible 
than  those  which  originally  attested  the  tiwlh 
of  divine  revelation. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  proper  ead 
of  all  organizatiMi  in  the  church  is,  to  build 
up,  and  extend,  and  perpetoate  the  king- 
dom of  Christ,  it  will  not  be  thought  stranee 
that  the  watchword  now  most  conunouy 
heard  among  his  devoted  fbUowers,  is ; — ^Ao 
Txosr.  If  one  mode  of  doing  good  is  pre> 
ferred  to  another,  let  every  man  use  the 
liberty  which  God  has  given  him,  of  ile- 
ciding  for  himself;  hut  Isrt  him  do  with  his 
might  what  his  hand  finds  to  do.  Millions 
perbh  while  he  halts  and  hesitates.  It  will 
be  well,  also,  if  all  keep  in  mind  what  a 
celebrated  controvertist  of  a  former  age  said, 
in  an  hour  of  solemn  and  tender  review : — 
**  While  we  wrangle  here  in  the  dark,  we 
are  dying  and  passing  to  the  worid  that  wiN 
decide  aU  our  controversies ;  and  the  saieat 
passage  thither  is  by  peaceable  hottnefs.** 

The  Directors  of  the  Presbyterian  Edocn- 
tion  Society  would  impress  these  troths 
deeply  upon  their  own  minds,  and  the  minds 
of  those  with  whom  they  are  associated. 
Losing  sight  of  eveiy  other  conaideratioii, 
they  would  fix  their  eye  upon  a  sincle  ob- 
ject ; — the  glory  of  Chnst^  and  the  u&aiicn 
of  tinners  from  hdL  Whatever  will  beat 
promote  that  end,  they  pray  may  be  pros- 
pered. To  all,  who,  with  the  spirit  of  their 
Divine  Master,  are  seeking  it,  they  bid 
•*  God  speed."  And,  the  only  privll^e 
which  they  claim  for  themselves,  is  that  of 
doing  all  they  can  to  promote  the  same  end. 

The  preaching  of  the  Gotpel  the  great 
means  of  Sahation. 

In  deciding  what  means  will  be  most  likely 
to  promote  the  salvation  of  men,  it  can 
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DeTer  be  forgotten  that  the  preichiog  or  the 
gospel  is  the  great  iostniment  appointed  by 
Ifleaven  for  this  purpose.  In  all  ages,  as  in 
the  age  of  the  apostles,  it  hath  pleased  God 
by  the  '*  foolishness  of  preaching"  to  save 
them  that  believe.  If  it  be  true,  that  **  who- 
soever shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  saved  ;'*  it  may  with  no  less  assur- 
ance be  asked,  "  How  then  shall  they  call 
on  him  in  whom  they  have  not  believed  ? 
And  how  shall  they  believe  in  him  of  whom 
they  have  not  heard  ?  And  how  shall  they 
hear  without  a  preacher  ?  And  how  shall 
they  preach  except  they  be  sent  ?" 

Let  the  beKever  of  God's  truth  ponder 
this  short  but  inspired  argument.  Let  him 
examine  for  himself  the  moral  statistics  of 
the  world,  and  measure  the  length  and 
breadth  of  those  spiritual  desolations  which 
spread  over  it  like  the  pall  of  death,  and  he 
will  not  refuse  his  tears,  his  prayers,  or  his 
efforts,  in  behalf  of  a  cause  which  seeks  to 
multiply  the  faithful  heralds  of  God's  word. 
Here,  in  oor  own  land,  blessed  as  it  is  with 
the  light  of  truth  and  with  the  means  of 
grace,  he  may  find  moral  wastes,  shades  of 
spiritual  night,  as  tliick  and  dark  as  any 
which  brood  over  pagan  lands.  Take  the 
organized  churches  of  the  Presbyterian  de- 
nomination^alone,  and  the  demand  for  pasto- 
ral instruction  is  loud  and  urgent  enough  to 
justify  ten  fold  greater  efibrt  to  raise  up 
ministers,  than  has  ever  yet  been  made. 
In  one  State,  the  best  supplied  of  any  west 
of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  containing  about 
two  hundred  Presbyterian  clergymen,  and 
more  than  one  third  of  all  the  ministers  of 
that  denomination  residing  in  the  ten  States 
of  the  great  western  valley, — in  this  highly 
favored  State,  says  an  intelligent  resident, 
*'  We  are  compelled  to  deplore  the  condition 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  churches,  which 
are  now  languishing  for  want  of  stated  pas- 
tors ;  and  the  still  more  affecting  condition 
of  twelve  adjoining  counties,  without  a  single 
Presbyterian  minister.  In  view  of  these  and 
other  simitar  &ctfl,  which  have  urged  them- 
selves upon  our  attention  while  surveying 
this  immense  field  of  labor,  we  think  we 
speak  advisedly  when  we  say,  that,  if  we 
now  had  one  thousand  additional  ministers, 
of  able  and  devoted  character,  they  might 
all,  within  the  current  year,  be  located  in 
the  heart  of  this  great  valley,  in  important 
and  prombing  stations  for  usefulness." 

Design  of  JSdueation  Societies* 

Who  will  doubt  that  the  finger  of  God 
points  to  Education  Societies,  as  one  of  the 
principal  means  of  supplying  these  spiritual 
wants.  Whatever  the  reason  may  be,  the 
fact  is,  that  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  able 
and  faithful  ministers  and  missionaries  have 
arisen  from  the  middle  and  laboring  classes 
of  society.  Their  names  are  encircled  with 
a  halo  of  glory,  but  it  was  In  the  school  of 
poverty  that  they  were  disciplined  to  great 
undertakings.     Compelled  in  early  Uro  to 


make  vigorous  efibrts  to  sustain  themselves, 
they  learned  how  to  "  endure  hardness,  as 
good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ."  The  worth 
of  such  men,  and  the  need  of  them,  in  an 
age  of  enterprise  and  of  great  moral  revolu* 
tions,  like  the  present,  cannot  be  too  highly 
estimated.  It  is  not  the  legitimate  object  of 
Education  Societies  to  lessen  the  number  of 
such  men,  or  to  impair  their  energies. 
Sooner  than  lead  to  such  a  result,  it  were 
well  for  the  church  and  for  mankind  that 
every  Education  Society  were  blotted  out 
of  existence.  The  proper  business  of  such 
societies  is,  by  a  wise  and  wholesome  pat- 
ronage, to  increase  the  number  of  self  made 
men;  of  men,  capable  of  performing  any 
service,  and  of  enduring  any  hardship  for 
Christ,  to  which  they  may  be  called. 

Assistance  by  Loans, 

It  does  not  belong  to  the  Directors  of  this 
Society,  nor  of  the  Society  with  which  they 
are  so  harmoniously  co-operating,  to  speak 
of  facts  farther  than  they  may  come  under 
their  own  observation.  But  so  far  as  they 
are  permitted  to  give  their  testimony,  they 
feel  constrained,  from  a  regard  to  the  purity, 
the  energy,  and  the  success  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  to  state,  that  the  system  of  patron- 
age which  has  been  found  by  them  best 
adapted  to  secure  these  important  ends,  is 
that  of  loans,  made  in  the  customary  form, 
but  without  interest,  until  a  suitable  time 
shall  have  elapsed  for  paying;  and  with  the 
further  equitable  provision,  that,  in  case  of 
inability  to  pay,  arising  from  providential,  or 
other  good  and  sul&cient  reasons,  the  obli- 
gation shall  be  cancelled.*  Assistance  in 
this  way  furnishes  but  few  motives  to  un- 
worthy men  to  apply  for  patronage ;  it  leads 
to  economy,  to  diligence,  to  personal  effort, 
and  by  necessary  consequence  to  self  respect 
and  independence ;  and  it  economizes  the 
funds  of  the  church,  so  as  to  render  them 
far  more  useful.  In  proof  of  the  soundness 
of  these  conclusions,  it  may  be  observed, 
that,  while  nearly  every  Education  Society 
has  commenced  operations  with  a  system  of 
charity  merely,  experience  has  in  a  little 
time  suggested  the  necessity  of  exchanging 
it  for  a  system  o(  loaning;  and  even  in  those 
instances  where  the  Tormer  method  has 
been  retained,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
there  is  a  tendency  to  its  ultimate  and  com- 
plete abandonment.    The  reports  of  this  So- 


*  "  In  caio  the  future  condition  of  those  who 
are  patronixed  by  tlie  Society,  in  coniequonco  of  anv 
calamity,  or  of  the  Mtviee  of  the  charch  to  which 
they  may  be  providentially  called,  or  the  peculiar 
aituation  in  which  they  may  be  DUeed,ahali,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Board,  be  found  to  be  tuch,  aa  to 
render  it  onraitable  for  them  to  be  called  upon  to 

Ey  the  debt  contracted  for  their  education,  it  ihall 
understood  to  be  the  right  and  duty  of  the  Board 
to  cancel  inch  debt  in  whole,  or  in  part,  whencTor 
they  shall  judge  proper.  Tho  notes  of  young  men 
patronized  by  a  Branch  Society, shall  be  caneeflod  by 
the  concurrent  vote  of  the  Board  of  the  Parent  Soci- 
ety (in  the  present  case  Presbyterian  Education 
Society)  and  of  such  Branch.**    Jtnlft,  thaf.  «u  $  S. 
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ciety  will  show,  that  as  loog  tgo  as  1821, 
before  a  union  with  the  Americao  Education 
Society  was  thought  of,  the  Board  felt  it 
incumbent  on  them  to  suf^gest  for  the  con- 
sideration of  their  Executive  Committees, 
'*  whether  the  practice  of  loaning  the  sums 
which  are  advanced  to  beneficiaries  mi^ht 
not,  under  certain  modifications  and  restric- 
tions, be  adopted  with  advantage."* 

JJmount  appropriated. 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  also  to 
state,  that  taking  into  view  the  numerou.s 
facilities  for  self  support  which  are  afforded 
young  men,  in  many  places,  and  the  aid 
which  they  frequently  derive  from  funds 
belonging  to  the  seminaries  with  which  they 
are  connected,  the  directors  cannot,  without 
unfaithfulness  to  those  under  their  care,  as 
well  as  to  the  public,  recommend  a  lai^rer 
fum,  as  a  uniform  appropriation,  than  that 
which  is  now  made,  viz.  seventy  five  dollars 
a  year.  To  this  rule,  as  to  all  others  of  a 
general  nature,  there  are  exceptions;  but 
in  the  present  case,  they  are  exceptions 
which  go  to  show  the  propriety  of  lessening, 
rather  than  increasing  the  amount  appropri- 
ated; especially,  since  to  cheapness  of 
living,  there  are  now  added  in  many  places, 
all  the  advantages  derived  from  uniting 
labor  with  study. 

Thorough  Education. 

Another  principle  which  is  deemed  of 
great  importance  is,  that  those  who  are 
patronized,  shall  aim  at  a  thorough  course 
of  education  for  the  ministry.  If  ever  this 
requisition  was  called  for  by  the  highest 
good  of  mankind,  it  is  so  at  the  present 
time.  Such  have  been  the  advances  in 
knowledge,  and  such  the  facilities  for  diffus- 
ing it  widely  and  rapidly,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  ignorant  men,  or  for  men  possessing 
less  intellectual  furniture  than  belongs  to 
educated  men  generally,  to  exert  that  influ- 
ence for  truth,  and  for  the  good  of  souls, 
which  the  cause  of  Christ  requires.  While 
the  adversaries  of  the  church  are  bumii<hing 
their  armor,  and  preparing  for  new  modes 
of  attack,  it  does  not  become  the  soldiers  of 
the  cross  to  throw  away  the  weapons  of 
defence,  which  Providence  has  put  within 
their  reach. 

No  attainments  in  learning  can  indeed 
supply  the  want  of  a  warm  and  active  piety ; 
and,  it  should  be  the  care  of  Education  Soci- 
eties, to  patronize  none  but  those  who  ex- 
hibit evidence  of  possessing  this  essential 
qualification:  nevertheless,  without  know- 
ledge deep  and  various,  even  piety  cannot 
achieve  the  highest  success  of  which  it  is 
capable.  There  are  other  principles  which 
are  regarded  as  having  great  importance  in 
forming  the  character,  and  guarding  against 
abuses ;  such  as,  requiring  of  all  who  re- 
ceive aid  from  the  lunds,  a  faithful  pecu- 

•See  Third  Report,  p.  13. 


nlary  accoofitability,  and  the  ezerdie 
toward  them  of  an  affectionate  pastoral  care, 
but,  upon  these,  the  Directors  forbear  to 
dwell,  since'  they  have  already  been  fre- 
quently  made  the  subject  of  former  com- 
munications. 

Catholic  J\'ature  of  the  Society. 

The  name  of  the  Society,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, is  Pre$lnfterian,  It  is  so  in  ucL 
It  has  been  nurtured  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  owes  its  sacccsa 
to  the  liberality  of  its  members.  But  though 
Presbyterian,  it  Is  not  9,$ectarian  institution. 
It  has  aimed  to  accomplish  the  catholic 
object  for  which  it  was  formed,  by  catholic 
measures,  and  with  a  catholic  spirit.  In 
the  exercise  of  this  spirit,  it  has  occasionally 
lent  a  helping  hand  to  young  men  of  ap- 
proved piety  and  qualifications,  of  other 
evangelical  denominations,  who  had  do 
prospect  of  assistance  from  any  other  quar- 
ter. These  young  men  have,  howeTer,  in 
all  cases,  submitted  to  the  regular  Examin- 
ing Committees  of  the  Society,  and  have 
been  able  to  commend  themselves  as  worthy 
applicants,  before  receiving  any  aid  from  the 
funds.  While  this  liberality,  on  the  part  of 
a  denomination  which,  more  than  any  other, 
has  of  late  years  been  "  every  wh^re  spoken 
against,"  has  been  calculated  to  soften  as- 
perities, and  to  "  stop  the  mouths  of  gain- 
sayers,"  it  has  excited  the  different  denomi* 
nations  to  make  provision  for  their  own 
young  men,  and  thus  has  indirectly  con- 
ferred on  them  a  greater  benefit  than  could 
have  been  derived  from  a  few  acts  of 
liberality. 

Enlightened  and  CathoHc  Spirit  of  the 
Cor\fe89ion  of  Faith. 

It  is  the  glory  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
that  she  has  ever  encouraged  in  her  minis- 
ters the  union  of  high  attainments  in  learn- 
ing with  elevated  piety.  Believing,  as  she 
does,  that  ignorance  is  a  fitter  ally  of  super- 
stition than  of  truth,  she  has  had  a  deep  in- 
terest in  raising,  so  far  as  she  was  able,  the 
standard  of  ministerial  education  in  other 
denominations  of  Christians ;  and  hence,  her 
seminaries  of  theology,  as  well  as  of  litera- 
ture and  science,  have  ever  been  free  of 
access  to  all  who  have  sought  admission. 
In  taking  this  enlightened  and  dignified 
course,  she  has  acted  no  less  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  her  venerable 
standards,  than  with  the  precepts  of  the 
gospel.  For  while  those  recognize,  as  be- 
longing to  the  true  church,  all  **  that  have 
been,  are,  or  shall  be  gathered  into  one  under 
Christ  the  head  thereof;**  and  while  they 
teach  that "  all  saints  that  are  united  to  Jesus 
Christ  their  head,  by  his  spirit  and  by  faith, 
have  fellowship  with  him  in  his  graces,  suf- 
ferings, death,  resurrection  and  glory;  and 
being  united  to  one  another  in  love,  have 
communion    in     each    other's    sifts     and 


graces:"  they  incolcate  it,  as  a  solemo  duty 
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to  manifest  this  communioa,  "  in  reUeomg 
each  other  in  outward  things,  according  to 
their  eeveral  abilities  ,*"  which  commuDion  it 
is  further  declared,  "a«  God  offereth  oppor- 
tunity^ is  to  be  extended  unto  all  those  who 
in  every  place  call  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus"* 

Conclusion. 

With  these  ooreserved  remarks  respecting 
the  history  of  the  Society,  its  present  or- 
ganization, and  the  leading  principles  upon 
which  it  is  conducted,  the  Directors  once 
more  commend  it  to  the  friends  of  Zion, 
and  invoke  for  it  the  continued  blessing  of 
God.  E9{)ecially  do  they  make  their  appeal 
to  the  various  Associations,  Branches  and 
Agencies  connected  with  the  Society,  and 
to  the  numerous  and  long-tried  patrons,  by 
whose  benefactions  and  prayers  it  has  been 
enabled  to  send  already  a  host  of  laborers 
into  the  vineyard  of  Christ.  If  anv  doubts 
could  have  been  entertained  of  the  mvorable 
opinion  with  which  its  object,  principles, 
and  measures  have  been  regarded,  they 
would  have  been  dissipated  by  the  cheerinj; 
tokens  of  confidence  which  have  been  af- 
forded by  those  liberal  donations  that  have 
been  sent  to  its  treasury.  It  was  with  an 
anxious  desire  to  render  the  Society  a  still 
greater  blessing  to  multitudes  famishing  for 
tlie  bread  of  life,  that  the  Directors  consent- 
ed to  the  enlargement  of  their  field  of  labor, 
and  to  a  corresponding  increase  of  responsi- 
bility. Among  the  engagements,  to  which 
ihey  are  pledged,  is  one ; — that  no  young 
man  of  proper  character  and  qualifications 
within  the  territoricd  limits  of  this  Society, 
who  shaU  apply  for  aid  upon  the  prineipUs, 
and  in  conformity  with  the  rules  which  it 
adopts,  and  who  is  not  otherwise  provided 
for,  shcUl  fail  of  obtaining  the  means  of  a 
Viorough  education  for  the  ministry.  This 
pledge  is  to  he  redeemed,  not  by  taking  the 
work  out  of  the  hands  of  others  who  are 
already  successfully  engaged  in  it,  but  in  see- 
ing that  no  young  man,  of  the  character  and 
qualifications  required,  fails  of  his  object  for 
want  of  the  means  of  obtaining  an  education. 
Hitlierto,  through  the  favor  of  God,  and  the 
benevolent  exertions  of  his  people,  no  appli- 
cation of  the  kind  referred  to,  has  failed. 
To  the  friends  and  patrons  of  the  Society  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  the  Directors 
look  with  confidence  for  the  ability  to  re- 
new this  declaration  with  each  revolving 
year.  Followers  of  Jesus !  Benefactors  of 
the  souls  of  men !  you  will  not  disappoint 
the  hopes  of  the  devoted  youth  who  have 
been  encouraged  by  your  sympathy  and  aid 
to  seek  the  office  of  ambassadors  of  Christ 

To  the  rising  sons  of  the  church,  whose 
hearts  bum  with  desire  to  become  instru- 
ments of  salvation  to  their  fellow  men,  we 
say,  come !  If  you  are  ready  for  self-denial, 
for  untiring  industry,  and  for  "  patient  con- 
tinuance in  well-doing"— if,  like  your  Divine 

' »     ■ 
*Conf<M«ioa  of  Faith,  cbap.  xxy.  zxtL 
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Master,  yoa  seek  **  to  minister  unto  others," 
rather  than  '*  to  be  ministered  unto" — in  a 
word — If  you  are  willing  to  inscribe  your 
name  upon  the  list  of  self-made  men,  your 
way  is  plain.  You  need  not  ask,  Who  will 
open  to  us  the  door  of  usefulness  ?  The 
answer  has  already  been  given.  If  you  can 
find  it  nowhero  else,  you  cannot  fail  to  dis- 
cover it  in  the  solemn  pledge,  which  this  So- 
ciety, in  the  name  of  the  church,  gives  you ! 
The  hill  which  you  must  ascend  is  steep 
and  difficult;  but  the  road  to  the  highest 
posts  of  honor  and  usefulness  lies  across  it. 
Hundreds  have  trod  it  before  you,  who  are 
now  reaping  a  glorious  harvest  of  souls ;  or, 
who,  like  Hall,  and  FIsk,  and  Parsons,  are 
wearing  crowns  of  rejoicing  in  the  kingdom 
of  their  Father.  Between  one  and  two 
hundred  young  men,  under  the  care  of  this 
Society,  and  several  hundreds  more  under 
the  care  of  the  Society  with  which  this  is 
connected,  are  at  this  time  making  their 
way  over  the  same  rugged  path,  and  will 
ere  long  enter  the  whitening  fields  which 
lie  beyond  them.  They  beckon  to  you  as 
they  go,  and  invite  you  to  share  with  them, 
the  sacrifices  and  perils,  the  labors  and  tri- 
umphs of  ministers  and  missionaries  of  the 
cross  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  cries  of  your 
fellow  men,  as  they  sink  from  your  sight 
and  pass  into  a  hopeless  eternity,  reprove 
your  delay ;  while  a  bleeding  Saviour  points 
you  to  the  sacrifice  which  he  has  made,  and 
bids  you,  as  you  love  him,  "  Go  into  all 
the  worid,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature." 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
E.  Cornelius,  Cor.  Sec*y. 
JVew  York,  Oct.  1, 1831. 


DiaxcTioNs  to   those  who  wish  to 

APPLY   FOR  PATRONAGE. 

It  is  not  necessary,  at  any  time,  to  write 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Edu- 
cation Society,  nor  to  the  Secretaries  of 
either  of  the  Branches  connected  with  it, 
merely  to  inquire  whether  a  young  man  can 
be  patronized.  Such  inquiries  may  be  con- 
sidered as  already  answered  by  the  repeat- 
ed and  solemn  pledges  which  the  Society 
has  given  of  assistance  to  every  deserving 
applicant  who  is  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
and  whose  character  and  qualifications  are 
such  as  the  rules  require.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  declaration  will  be  understood  every 
where ;  and  that  no  more  expense  of  time 
and  money  will  be  consumed  in  unnecessary 
correspondence.  Let  the  applicant,  or  his 
friends,  attend  carefully  to  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  Rules,  and  if,  upon  examina- 
tion, the  candidate  is  found  worthy  of  pat- 
ronage, he  will  experience  but  little  delay 
in  obtaining  the  aid  which  he  needs. 

Chapter  Y.-^Of  Beneficiaries. 

1.  No  person  shall  be  considered  a  candidate 
for   assistance  who  has  not  pursued   classical 
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studies  for  at  least  three  months,  and  who  has 
not  attained  to  fourteen  years  of  age. 

2.  No  person  shall  be  patronized  who  does 
not  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  promising 
talents,  decided  piety,  and  who  is  not  iu  the  way 
of  obtaining  a  Uiorough  classical  and  theological 
«ducaiion  i  that  is,  either  preparing  to  enter  col- 
lege ;  or  a  member  of  some  regularly  constituted 
college  where  a  thorough  classical  course  is  pur- 
sued ;  or  engaged  in  theological  studies  with  the 
design  of  taking  a  regular  three  years'  course. 

9.  When  a  young  man  wishes  to  apply  for 
patronage,  he  must  pursue  the  following  steps  : 
I^rtl.  He  must  obtain  unequivocal  testimonials 
fiorn  three  or  more  serious  and  respectable  per- 
•OBS  besi  acquainted  with  him  and  bis  circum- 
stances, (e.  g.)  his  minister,  instructor,  a  magis- 
trate, or  some  Other  priucipal  man  in  the  vicinity, 
stating  his  age,  place  or  residence,  indigence, 
moral  and  religious  character,  including  his 
churd)  conneo^ion,  talents,  previous  education, 
and  serious  desim  to  devote  his  life  to  the  Chris- 
tian ministry.  These  testimonials  should  be 
teaied  papers,  that  the  writers  of  them  may  speak 
fiieely,  concerning  the  character  of  the  applicants. 
Seamdly.  Having  obtained  these  testimonials, 
the  applicant  must  present  his  request  for  exami' 
nation  and  recommendation  to  some  Examining 
Committee  in  his  neighborhood,  or  within  the 
portion  of  the  country  to  which  he  belongs.  If 
no  such  Committee  is  known  to  have  bc^n  ap- 
pointed, the  applicant  or  his  friends  may  write, 
tor  information,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Parent 
Societv;  or  if  be  resides  within  the  limits  of  a 
Branch  Society,  to  the  Secretary  of  that  Branch. 

4.  Whenever  a  young  man  has  taken  the 
above  course,  and  oeen  examined  and  recom- 
mended bv  an  authorized  Committee,  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Parent  Society,  or  of 
one  of  its  Branches,  he  may  be  admUled  on  trial, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Board,  for  a  period  of 
three  months. 

ExamiDing  Committees  may  be  found  at 
either  of  the  places  mentioned  below. 
Where  a  College  or  Seminary  is  instituted, 
the  presiding  officer  will  generally  be  able 
to  give  the  necessary  information. 


Tbmi. 
New  York, 

Sobeuecu4f, 
CHntoD, 
PotaduB, 
Aubom, 

RocbMtef, 
Princeum, 

PItUburf ,  and  7 

CMMiiflliurif,    5 

Wakhlnfton, 

Bftitimore, 

PriM*  Edward, 

Lazington, 

Chapel  Hia, 

Ctericatoo, 

AUiena. 

Maryrflle, 

KoosTiUo, 

NaahrUle, 

DanTili«, 

CiodanM, 

Oxford. 

Atfaeaa, 

Hodaon, 

Btoomfnfton, 

Hanover, 

JaekaonTille, 


SkUt.         Otnt.  to  lehom  app.  mag  b$  mait. 
New  Yoric,       Ror.  E.  CbmeHu*. 

do.  Rer.  BUpkaUt  NoO,  D.  D. 

do.  Rev.  Aaa/ud  S.  Norton,  D.  D. 

do.  Rar.  Ami  BTOkntrd. 

do.  Rev.  Jamea  RUkardt,  D.  D. 

do.  Rer.  E.  PMpt. 

do.  Rev.  JoMpk  Ptnruf. 

New  Jeraey,     Rev.  Samuel  MilUr,  D.  D. 
Peonayivania,  Rev.  S.  S.  Slrhmueker. 

do.  Kev.  Sun^el  B.  Hov,  D.  D. 


do. 


Rev.  MotM  Brown,  D.  D. 


Dii.  Colnrabla,  Rev, 
Maryland,  Rrv, 
▼irgiola, 

do. 
N.  Caroliaa 
8.  Carolina, 
Oeorna, 
EaatTeiu. 

do. 
Weat  Tenn. 
Kentucky, 
Ohio, 


do. 
do. 

do. 
Indiana, 

do. 
liliaaii, 


Sen. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Uev. 


Sltphen  (»apln,  D.  D. 
WUHam  Nevua. 
Prof,  of  Union  Seminaijr. 
S,  A.  Barttr,  D.  D. 
JoMph  ChJdioeU  D.  D. 
Ja*p*r  AdamMj  u.  D. 
Alonxo  Ckurek,  D.  D. 
/«UK  Amferaon,  D.  D. 
Chnrlet  Co*n,  D.  D. 
Phihp  LitAle^,  D.  D. 
JoAfi  C.  Young. 
fyarJctin  Y.  YaiL 
R.  H.  BUhop,  D.  D. 
R.  O.  WlUon,  D.  D. 
Chartet  B.  Storrg. 
Andrew  Wr/he,  D.  D. 
J(An  MatUtMVNi,  D.  D. 
John  M.  EUi». 


The  following  extracts  will  sufficiently 
explain  the  duties  to  be  performed  by  Ex- 
amining Conunittees. 


CHAPTER  lV.^O/Exminhig  CommHtea. 

S.  When  a  candidate  for  patronage  applies  Ibr 
examination,  it  shall  be  the  doty  of  the  Examining 
Committee,  to  whom  the  application  is  made,  lo 
institute  a  personal  and  faithful  ioooiry  respeciini; 
his  testimonials,  his  studies,  his  religious  charac- 
ter, his  motives  in  seeking  an  education  for  tJie 
Christian  ministry,  and  his  willingness  to  conform 
to  the  rules  of  the  Americ&n  Education  Society. 
If,  aAer  serious  and  full  examination,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be  satisfied  that  the  applicant  pos- 
sesses the  character  and  qualifications  required  of 
beneficiaries  by  the  Constitution  and  Kales  ^ 
the  Society,  it  shall  be  their  doty  to  recofflmand 
him  for  patronage  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Parent  Society,  or^  of  one  of  its  Branches,  if 
the  applicant  reside  within  the  limits  of  a  Branch 
Society.  In  their  recommendation,  the  Com* 
mittee  shall  state  very  particularly,  tht  name,  age, 
residence  J  place  of  ^ucation,  cfatrch  cannecfion, 
and  other  important  fiicts  connected  with  the 
history  or  character  of  the  applicant,  togetfaer 
with  an  account  of  tlie  testimonials  furnished,  and 
the  name*  of  Vie  penons  by  whom  they  wete 
furnished. 

3.  If,  after  examining  a  candidate,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  have  doubts  respecting  his  character 
and  qualifications,  while  yet  they  are  so  far 
satisfied  as  to  be  unwilling  to  reject  the  applica- 
tion, they  may  state  the  grounds  of  their  doubts, 
and  recommend  the  applicant  on  condition  of  re- 
examination after  a  suitable  period. 

4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  several  Ezamin- 
in^  Committees,  10  endeavor  to  impress  the  minds 
of^tliose  who  apply  for  patronage  with  a  deep 
sense  of  the  momentous  and  solemn  nature  of 
their  undertaking,  to  explain  to  them  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  appropriations  are  made  by  this 
Society,  and  to  apprize  them  of  the  necessity, 
which  the  rules  of  the  Society  lay  upon  them,  of 
making  vigorous  eflTorts  to  sustain  themselves. 
It  is  recommended  that  every  examination  of 
candidates  t>e  introduced  and  closed  with  fM^yer." 

The  concerns  of  this  Society  are  so  ex- 
tensive and  complicated,  that  a  rigid  eonfor- 
roity  to  the  Rules  is  indispeniabie. 

The  Quarterly  Meetings  of  the  Board, 
when  appropriations  will  be  made,  are  on 
the  last  Tuesday  of  March,  June,  September, 
and  December.  All  retorns  and  appfica* 
tions  shonM  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Uie  General  Society  by  the  middle 
of  each  of  these  months.  The  Boards  of 
the  several  Branch  Societies  meet  a  few 
weeks  prei>iout,  Retorns  and  applications 
from  young  men  within  the  limits  of  the 
respective  Branches,  should  be  sent  to  Aeir 
several  Secretaries,  in  early  season  for  these 
meetings. 

Blank  Schedules,  Notes,  and  copies  of  the 
Rules  of  the  Society,  may  be  had  gratui- 
tously, at  any  time,  by  applying  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Education 
Society,  or  to  the  Secretaries  of  either  of 
the  Branches. 

PRGSBTTERIAN  EDIJCATION  aOCIETY. 

COKSTITUTIOH. 


cate  young  men  for  the  ministry,  upon  the  prin- 
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ciples,  and  in  conformity  with  lh0  rules  of  the 
American  Elducaiiou  Sociclj^,  at  existing  at  the 
time  of  adopting  i);is  constitution,  or,  as  (bey  may 
lierenfter  be  deiermined,  with  ii)e  concurrence 
of  the  executive  authority  of  this  Society. 

III.  This  Society  shall  transmit  a  copy  of  its 
Annual  Report  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

IV.  Every  person  paying  any  sum  annually 
shall  be  a  member  of  the  Society  j  every  person 
paying  thirty  dollars  at  one  time  shall  be  a  mem- 
ber for  life,  and  every  person  paying  one  hun* 
dred  dollars  shall  be  a  director  for  life. 

V.  The  business  of  this  Society  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  a  Board  of  Directors,  which,  exclusive 
of  their  officers,  sIihII  consist  of  twenty-four  mem- 
bers, who  shall  be  elected  annually.  The  Board 
shall  anouallv  elect  their  own  omcers,  consisting 
of  a  President,  Vice  Presidents,  Secretaries, 
Treasurer,  and  such  other  officers  as  may  be 
necessary.  They  may  fill  their  vacancies,  ap- 
point executive  committees,  and  do  every  thing 
not  contrary  to  this  constitution  which  they  may 
deem  expedient.    Five  shall  constitute  a  ouorum. 

VI.  The  Treasurer  shall  give  bonds  in  a 
reasonable  sum,  to  be  determined  by  the  Direc- 
tors, for  the  faithful  discbarge  of  his  duties. 

vn.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  shall 
be  held  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  second 
Thursday  in  May.  Special  meetings  may  be 
called  by  the  Directors. 

VIII.  Members  of  Auxiliaries  and  Branch 
Societies  are  entitled  to  vote  in  all  meetings  of 
the  Society. 

IX.  Alterations  in  this  constitution  may  be 
made  by  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  pres- 
ent at  an  annual  meeting,  provided  such  altera- 
tion shall  have  been  submitted  to  the  Society  in 
writing,  at  a  previous  meeting  or  session. 
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REPORTS  OF  AGENTS. 

Rkv.  William*  Cogswell. 

Turn  last  three  months  I  have  spent  in 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Ver- 
mont ; — most  of  the  time  I  spent  in  the  last 
mentioned  State.  As  1  had  never  visited 
that  portion  of  New  Eneland  before,  on  be- 
half of  the  American  Education  Society, 
except  to  attend  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Branch,  two  years  since,  I  felt  it  my  duty 
to  ascertain  the  statistics  of  the  State  in  a 
religious  view,  in  order  to  determine  what 
aid  in  our  cause  might  be,  or  ought  to  be, 
expected  from  that  portion  of  our  Zion. 
My  conclusion  is,  that  Vermont  is  the  third 
State  in  New  England,  as  it  respects  the 
number  and  wealth  of  persons  embraced 
within  the  pale  of  the  church.  Her  ability, 
therefore,  to  contribute  towards  the  benevo- 
lent enterprises  of  the  present  day,  is  very 
considerable.  For  some  of  these,  she  has 
made  laudable  efforts.  In  regard  to  the 
Education  Society,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
speak  in  the  strain  of  the  last  report  of  their 
Branch,  **  There  has  been  a  strange  indif- 
ference, an  unaccountable  langour  seems  to 
have  seized  the  minds  of  the  people."  Four 
hundred  and  forty-one  dollars  only,  during 
the  last  year,  the  year  ending  with  the  ad- 
measurement of  time  by  our  Society,  be- 
sides a  part  of  a  legacy  left  some  years  since 
by  Joseph  Burr,  Esq.,  were  paid  into  our 
treasury,  from  the  whole  State,  as  appears 
by  their  Treasurer's  Report,  and  our  ac- 
count current.  During  the  same  time,  the 
Parent  Society  paid  over  to  beneficiaries  in 
that  State,  two  thousand  one  hundred  and 
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fifty-fix  doBan,  that »,  one  tboufland  •even  | 
hundred  aod  fifteen  dollars  more  than  was  < 
remitted  by  tbetr  Branch  to  the  Parent  So- 1 
cicty  from  annual  collections  in  the  difier- 
ent  parts  of  the  Sute.    This  oueht  not  so 
to  have  been.     The  Uir  proportion  of  money  ■ 
to  be  rai<^  in  Vermont,  for  the  support  of  | 
beneficiaries    in    New   Enjs^land,    probably ! 
wouJd  be  not  far  from  three  thousand  dol-  j 
lars  aonu^ly.     This  ^am  of  money,  I  am  [ 
persuaded,  the  State  can  rai^  for  this  ob-  \ 
ject,  with  great  ea^,  and  not  diminish  ought  > 
from  other  chariu!^>ie  purpose?,  it  the  good  ■ 
people  will  take  ap  this  subject  w'nh  any  | 
degree  of  zeal.    I  am  rather  ioclined  to  think  j 
that  this  may  be  the  case  in  time  to  come,  • 
from  present  appearances.     The  local  jeal-  > 
Ottsies,  having  a  bearing  upon  the  Education  j 
Society,  which  have  hitherto  existed  in  dif- ; 
Cerent  parts  of  the  State,  seem  now  in  a  i 
Tery  great  degree  to  have  subsided ;   and 
there  is  a  prevailing  desire  that  societies  | 
may  be  formed  in  the  several  counties,  aux- 
iliary to  the  State  Branch,  that  the  whole 
community  might  be  brought  up  to  effort 
in  this  good  cause.    At  least,  this  is  the 
case  so  far    as    my    knowledge    extends. 
While  I  was  in  the  State,  six  County  Educa- 
tion Societies  were  formed  under  favorable 
circumstances.   The  counties,  in  which  such 
societies  have  been  organized,  are  Franklin, 
Chittenden,  Addison,   Rutland,   Windham, 
and  Windsor.     It  b  expected  that  the  other 
counties,  at  some  future  time,  will  be  or- 
ganized in  the  same  manner.    This  mode 
of  awakening  and  keeping  up  an  interest  in 
our  cause  among  the  people  generally,  it 
was  deemed  best  to  pursue,  and  has  been 
the  one  adopted  in  other  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land.    In  all  the  towns  which  I  visited,  the 
Education  Society  was  favorably  regarded, 
and  the  people  seemed  disposed  to  patronize 
it  according  to  its  importance  among  the 
benevolent  enterprises  of  the  present  day. 
The  officers  connected  with  both  the  col- 
leges in  the  State,  are  very  cordial  to  our 
Society,  and  the  measures  pursued  by  the 
Directors.      The    beneficiaries,    connected 
with   the  difTerent  literary  institutions   in 
Vermont,  very  generally  sustain,  to  a  good 
degree,  the  character  required  by  the  rules 
of  the   Society  of  those  who  receive  its 

f|atronage.  In  the  present  revivals  of  re- 
igion,  God  is  converting  a  multitude  of 
young  men,  and  hereby  speaking  too  plainly 
to  be  misunderstood.  In  bis  providence  he 
is  saying,  Take  these  young  men  and  edu- 
cate them  for  me — educate  them  to  be 
ministers  of  the  gospel  of  my  grace.  It  is 
confidently  expected,  that  many  a  youth, 
renewed  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  educated 
by  the  charities  of  the  church,  will  go  forth 
from  that  State  to  bless  Zion,  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  word  and  ordinances  of  eter- 
nal life.  At  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Branch,  which  was  held  at  Windsor,  and 
which  I  attended,  a  pledge  was  given  to 
raise  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  iii  the  en- 


suiug'  year,  to 

their    different 

pledge  be  redeemed,  a  iie%'  aspect  will  be 

given  to  the  state  of  things  there,  in  rebtioQ 

to  the  interests  of  the  Education  Society. 

The  Anniversary  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Branch  was  held  at  Concord,  at  which  I 
was  present.  The  Reports  of  die  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  were  interesting.  Daring  die 
current  year  of  the  Branch,  more  than  two 
thou«iind  dollars  had  been  raised  in  the 
State, — more  than  enough  to  sostain  their 
^leneticiaries,  and  nx  times  as  much  as  had 
been  paid  into  the  treasury  the  previous 
year.  The  Secretary,  Professor  Haddock, 
in  his  Report  dwelt  much  upon  the  seiectioQ 
of  beneficiaries  and  the  character  they 
should  sustain.  The  consideration  of  this 
subject  was  timely.  It  is  highly  important 
that  the  community  at  large  should  well  un- 
derjctand  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  requi- 
sitions made  by  the  Education  Society,  and 
that  these  requirements  will  be  strictly  ad- 
hered to  in  the  admission  of  young  men  to 
a  para'cipalion  of  its  sacred  charities.  There 
is  danger  that  while  God  is  pouring  oot  his 
Spirit  and  bringing  such  numbers  of  our 
youth  into  the  churches,  and  that  while  so 
much  is  said  and  justly  said  in  regard  to  the 
destitution  of  Ministers  in  this  and  other 
countries,  and  such  strong  appeals  are  made 
to  the  pious  young  men  of  the  land  in  rela- 
tion to  preparation  for  the  ministry — 1  say 
there  '»  danger  that  some  not  deserving  of 
patronage  may  apply  for  aid.  Great  atten- 
tion, therefore,  must  be  paid  to  this  subject. 
For  the  Society  will  rise  or  faH  according 
to  the  character  of  those,  to  whom  assis- 
tance is  afforded.  As  I  spoke  particulariy 
of  the  situation  of  things  in  New  Hampshire 
in  reference  to  the  Education  Society  in  my 
last  Report,  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should 
enlarge,  especially  as  but  a  small  portion  of 
my  lime  during  the  quarter  has  been  spent 
in  the  State. 

I  have  visited  also  a  few  towns  in  Massa- 
chusetts. This  Commonwealth  has,  from 
the  time  the  American  Education  Society 
was  formed,  been  foremost  in  contributions 
for  this  object.  And  it  is  most  ardently  to 
be  hoped  that  her  zeal  and  exertions  in  this 
great  and  good  cause  will  not  abate.  She 
must  continue  to  hold  the  front  rank  in  New 
England  of  all  those  Christian  efforts  which 
are  made  for  the  conversion  of  the  work). 
Indeed  her  charities  as  well  as  the  charities 
of  the  church  generally  must  be  far  more 
abundant.  The  pulse  of  Christian  feeling 
must  be  raised  a  thousand  fold.  In  view  of 
the  spiritual  woes  and  wants  of  a  perishing 
world,  every  pious  soul  should  be  ready  ta 
exclaim  in  the  fullness  of  its  desires,  O,  for 
the  superabundant  riches  of  Christendom, 
and  then  for  a  heart  that  shall  embrace  ia 
Its  benevolence  the  great  family  of  man,  that 
this  holy,  heavenly  and  mighty  work  may 
be  accomplished.  It  is  more  noble  to  bear 
a  part  in  the  salvation  of  men,  dian  to  wear 
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the  crowD  of  Ce«ar.  U  thia  called  enthu- 
siasm ?  Would  to  God  the  world  was  filled 
with  it,  and  then  the  millennial  day  would 
soon  be  ushered  in. 

Mr.  William  L.  Mathee,  who  recently 
closed  his  studies  in  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Andover,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Executive  Committee  to  act  as  a  temporary 
agent  in  those  parts  of  New  Ensland,  which 
need  most  to  be  visited  on  behalf  of  our  So- 
ciety.    He  will  commence   his  labors  in 
Franklin  County,  Ms.     That  County  has 
had  for  some  years  an  Education  Society, 
but  it  n^ver  became  auxiliary  to  our  Insti- 
tution till  within  a  year.    The  Directors  of 
that  Society  have  long  wished  to  have  an 
agent  employed  in  that  section  of  the  State 
In  raising  funds  and  giving  a  new  and  greater 
impulse  in  the  cause  they  have  espoused. 
And  now  Mr.  Mather  has  gone  among  them, 
I  trust  he  will  find  "  a  great  door  and  effec- 
tual is  opened  unto  him.*'    A  number  of 
settled  clergymen,  in  different  parts  of  New 
England,  have  been  appointed  to  an  agency 
in  the  Counties  where  they  reside,  so  far  as 
the  duties  of  their  pastoral  charge  will  per- 
mit, and  they  can  address  the  churches  on 
the  Sabbath  by  exchan|re  with  their  brethren 
in  the  ministry.    Their  services  vHU  be  la- 
bors of  love  and  gratuitous.    It  is  hoped 
that  something  may  be  done  in  this  way  for 
our  cause.    The  Lord  reward  them  a  thou- 
sand fold  for  all  the  sacrifices  they  shall  make 
in  this  way  for  the  Church. 

My  attention  will  next  be  directed  to 
Connecticut.  Agreeably  to  an  arrangement 
with  the  Directors  of  that  Branch,  I  am  to 
visit  the  State  about  this  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  completing  its  organization  into 
County  Societies,  and  also  the  raising  of 
funds  within  their  bounds.  This  seems  in- 
dispensably necessary ;  for  during  the  last 
quarter  there  was  paid  into  their  treasury 
but  three  hundred  and  forty  nine  dollars,  and 
yet  for  the  same  quarter,  nine  hundred  and 
thirty  six  dollars  were  appropriated  to  their 
beneficiaries.  I  anticipate  a  ready  co-ope- 
ration of  the  friends  of  Zion  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  objects  before  me. 


operations  of  this  Western  Agency,  since  its 
establishment  in  the  fall  of  1829. 


Rbv.  Franklin  Y.  Vail, 

To  tkt  Coampoodiag  Beentuy  of  the  Ffcriiyurrikn  Eduor 

tkm  Socletj. 

Cmeinnati,  nth  Sept  1831. 
Iti  presenting,  through  you,  my  semi- 
annual report  of  the  doings  of  the  Western 
Agency  of  the  Presbyterian  Education  So- 
ciety, it  being  the  nrst  presented  to  that 
Boartl  since  we  have  sustained  the  same 
relation  to  them  which  we  formerly  sus- 
tained to  the  American  Education  Society, 
it  may  be  proper,  in  order  to  their  future 
successful  operations  in  the  West,  for  me  to 
present,  in  the  first  place,  a  brief  general 
view  of  the  character  and  wants  of  this 
great  field  of  labor,  in  reference  to  the  cause 
of  Education  Societies,  as  developed  by  the 
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Extent  and  Importance  of  the  Field, 

The  design  we  believe  of  the  American 
Education  Society,  in  the  establishment  of  a 
Western  Agency,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
Western  Secretary,  was,  to  extend,  as  far  as 
the  character  of  the  country  would  permit, 
their  operations  over  the  entire  Valley  of 
the  Mississippi— to  develope  in  their  length 
and  breadth,  the  great  moral  wants  of  the 
community  generally,  and  particularly  their 
affecting  destitution  of  able  and  fiiithful  min- 
isters of  the  gospel — to  awaken  a  powerful 
interest  both  at  the  east  and  west,  in  the 
cause  of  Education  Societies,  as  an  indispen- 
sible  means  under  God,  of  christianiaing 
this  vast  population,  who  are  now  fast  form- 
ing the  character,  and  will  quickly  decide 
the  destiny  of  this  nation— to  look  out  and 
bring  forward  for  education,  every  young 
man  of  suitable  character  in  the  churches, 
for  the  Christian  ministry— and  to  exercise 
a  strict  pastoral  supervision  over  them  dur- 
ing their  preparatory  course — calling  forth 
at  the  same  time,  as  far  as  practicable,  the 
resources  of  the  friends  of  Education  So- 
cieties for  their  support    In  a  word,  we  be- 
lieve it  was  the  great  object  of  the  Parent 
Board,  to  accomplish,  in  behalf  of  the  West, 
not  merely  a  part  of  the  business  ol  Educa- 
tion Societies  demanding  to  be  done,  but  to 
do,  as  soon  and  as  far  as  practicable,  the 
whole  work  unattempted  by  others,  in  this 
department  of  benevolent  enterprize ;  and 
in  doing  this,  carefully  to  avoid  interference 
with  the  efforts  of  other  societies— and  never 
aiming  to  take  the  work  of  education  out  of 
the  hands  of  our  presbyteries,  or  ministers, 
but  merely  to  aid  them  in  doing  that  work, 
of  obtaining  funds,  collecting  young  men,  &c. 
which  their  official  duties   often  prevent 
them  from  doing,  and  leaving  them  at  the 
same  time  to  determine  what  young  men 
shall  be  patronized,  licensed,  ordained,  and 
settled  within  their  bounds. 

Efforts  of  the  Society  nutained  Inf  the 
JlUnistera  and  Churches, 

While  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  thank 
God,  and  take  courage,  in  view  of  what  our 
eastern  brethren  have  done  for  us,  in  the 
distribution  of  Tracts,  and  Bibles,— in  the 
establishment  of  Sabbath  schools,  and  in  the 
successful  labors  of  their  missionaries  among 
our  destitute  population,  yet  we  have  been 
deeply  impressed  with  the  fact,  tliat  all 
these  means  of  moral  improvement,  how- 
ever important,  can  never  bring  the  great 
mass  of  our  community  Under  the  influence 
of  the  gospel,  with6ut  an  able  and  faithful 
ministry;  and  that  the  great  work  now 
especially  to  be  done,  is  to  raise  up  hundreds 
of  our  pious,  gifted,  and  indigent  young  men 
on  the  field  of  labor  to  be  occupied,  and  who 
by  being  natives  ofwur  own  soil,  ac- 
quainted with  flie  manners  and  customs  at 
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the  people,  and  trained  up  in  habits  of 
economy,  industry,  and  aeli-denial,  will  be 
peculiarly  fitted  to  exert  an  extensive  and 
controlling  influence  over  this  great  Talley. 
While  our  brethren  at  the  £aj<t  have  often 
recui  and  heard  of  the  ereat  want  of  minis- 
ters at  the  West,  it  has  been  the  painful  ex- 
perience of  ministers  and  churches  here,  to 
wiineBB  OB  well  as  deplore  the  moral  deso- 
lations of  Zion,  in  every  direction  around 
them — to  see  hundreds  of  churches,  anxious 
to  enjoy  the  labors  of  stated  pastors,  favored 
only  at  distant  intervals  with  irrer ular  and 
occasional  preaching — and  hundre£  of  other 
important  and  promising  posts  of  usefulness, 
where  new  churches  mieht  be  immediately 
formed  and  built  up,  if  laborers  could  be 
found  to  occupy  them.  To  mention  one 
fact  among  multitudes  that  might  be  enu- 
merated illustrative  of  our  great  destituti<Hi 
of  ministers,  we  may  remark  that  in  the 
sinele  State  of  Ohio,  a  State  better  supplied 
with  ministers  than  any  other  west  of  the 
AUeghanies,  containing  about  two  hundred 
Presbyterian  clei^men,  and  more  than  one 
third  of  all  who  now  reside  in  the  ten  States 
of  our  great  Valley— in  this  highly  favored 
State  we  are  compelled  to  deplore  the  con- 
dition of  150  Presbyterian  churches,  which 
are  now  languishing  for  want  of  stated  pas- 
tors, and  the  still  more  affecting  condition  of 
twelve  adjoining  counties,  without  a  single 
Presbyterian  minister.  In  view  of  these, 
and  other  similar  facts  which  have  urged 
themselves  upon  our  attention,  while  sur- 
Teying  this  immense  field  of  labor,  we  think 
we  sneak  advis^ly  when  we  say,  that  if  we 
now  had  1,000  additional  ministers  of  able 
and  devoted  character,  they  might  all,  wilhm 
the  current  year,  be  located  in  the  heart  of 
this  great  Valley,  in  important  and  promis- 
ing stations  for  usefulness.  It  is  not  strange 
then,  that  in  view  of  the  benevolent  objects 
of  the  American  Education  Society,  and  the 
great  want  of  ministers  at  the  West,  our 
ministers  and  churches  have  extensively 
appreciated  your  undertaking,  and  heartily 
co-<^rated  in  its  successful  progress. 

What  has  been  actually  accomplished  in 
this  great  tcork. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  at  this  time 
into  a  detailed  enumeration  of  facts  on  this 
subject,  as  they  have  been  fully  disclosed  to 
the  Parent  Board  in  former  communications. 
A  recapitulation  of  some  prominent  facts, 
however,  may  not  be  unnecessary.  Though 
the  American  Education  Society  has  assist- 
ed a  few  young  men  in  the  West  in  obtain- 
ing an  education,  for  several  years  past,  yet 
the  number  has  been  very  small,  and 
nothing,  we  believe,  had  been  done,  until 
within  the  last  two  years,  by  this  institution 
in  calling  forth  the  resources  of  the  churches. 
Previous  to  the  fall  of  1829,  no  organiza- 
tion, in  connection  frith  the  American  Edu- 
cation Society,  had  been  attempted  at  the 


West;  and  at  that  time  but  10  or  12  yoan^ 

men  were  under  their  patronage.  Very 
little,  previous  to  this,  had  been  cbne  in  this 
great  work  by  our  churches  or  presbyteries. 
By  the  eflbrts  made  by  the  American  Edu- 
cation Society,  a  new  impulse  has  been 
given  to  Education  Societies  at  the  West. 
A  Genera]  Agency  has  been  established  at 
Cincinnati,  as  the  centre  of  western  opera- 
tion, through  which  the  general  concerns  of 
the  ^iety  at  the  West,  (with  the  exceptioo 
of  the  Western  Reserve  Branch,)  have  been 
transacted.  A  Branch  has  been  organized, 
embracing  the  synod  of  Western  Reserve, 
by  Rev.  A.  R.  Clark,  who  is  now  its  per- 
manent agent,  and  by  whose  efficient  exer- 
tions it  is  now  going  forward  with  encour- 
aging success,  and  oy  the  influence  of  late 
revivals  within  its  bounds,  is  now  rapidly- 
increasing  both  in  the  number  of  its  ben- 
eficiaries and  the  means  of  their  suppcMt. 
A  State  Branch  Society  has  also  been  formed 
in  Indiana,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Western 
Agency  ;  and  by  the  important  aid  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Little,  near  20  Temporary  Scholarships 
have  been  obtained,  and  as  many  of  the 
young  men  of  the  State  have  commenced, 
or  are  about  to  commence,  a  course  of  study 
for  the  ministry.  In  Illinois  and  Missouri, 
a  Branch  has  been  established,  embracing 
those  two  States.  Several  of  their  young 
men  are  in  a  course  of  training  for  the  min- 
istry ;  but  owing  to  the  want  of  an  agent, 
no  efforts  have  yet  been  made  by  thi« 
Branch  to  obtain  funds,  and  to  extend  their 
operations.  In  Kentucky,  principally  by 
the  labors  of  Rev.  Messrs.  Clark  and  Little, 
your  efficient  and  devoted  agents,  about  20 
Temporary  Scholarships  have  been  recently 
secured — a  considerable  number  of  young 
men  found  suitable  to  receive  your  patron- 
age,— and  the  way,  it  is  hoped,  is  Uius  pre- 
pared for  the  establishment  of  a  Branch  in 
that  State,  to  be  auxiliary  to  your  Society, 
at  a  period  not  far  distant.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Western  Agency 
has  been  absent  fitMn  his  western  field  of 
labor,  by  consent  of  the  Parent  Board,  a 
lar^  portion  of  the  last  year.  In  promoting 
a  kmdred  enterprise  for  the  establishment  3 
the  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  in  which, 
by  the  advantages  of  its  manual  labor  de- 
partment, our  young  men  in  that  institution 
are  now  defraying  the  entire  expense  of 
board  by  three  hours  daily  labor.  Notwith- 
standing this  interruption,  which  we  trust 
has  not  been  at  the  expense  of  the  great 
cause  of  education,  your  Secretary  has  been 
enabled  to  secure  about  fifty  Temporary 
Scholarships,  mostly  in  the  State  of  Ohw, 
while  Q  large  portion  of  his  time  has  been 
necessarily  employed  in  conducting  an  ex- 
tensive correspondence — in  attending  to  all 
the  office-business  of  the  Western  Board — 
extending  a  pastoral  supervision  over  our 
beneficiaries,  and  in  looking  out  and  bring- 
ing forward  new  candidates  for  our  pat- 
ronage* 
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JVhmber  and  increiue  &f  Ben^ficiariei, 
The  number  of  young  men  under  patron- 
age at  the  commencement  of  our  western 
Dperatioos  was  10  or  12 ;  they  have  since 
increased  to  about  60.    Besides  these,  who 
are  now  receiving  aid  from  our  funds,  the 
names  of  about  100  others  have  been  taken, 
most  of  whom  will  probably  need  our  assist- 
ance, should  they  give  full  evidence  of  their 
qualifications  to  study  for  the  Christian  min- 
istry.   The  present  number  of  our  beneficia- 
ries would  have  been  considerably  increased, 
had  we  not  made  it  a  special  object  to  en- 
courage every  young  man  to  sustain  himself 
by  his  own  exertions  as  long  as  practicable. 
It  is  now  a  settled  point  in  our  minds,  in 
view  of  examinations  made  in  those  parts  of 
the  West  visited  for  this  purpose,  that  seve- 
ral hundred  young  men  of  suitable  character 
might  immediately  be  found  in  this  great 
Valley,  if  the  whole  field  could  be  explored 
by  a  competent  agent. 

Remvalin  Oxford,  Ohio. 
A  most  interesting  revival  of  religion  has, 
for  some  time  past,  been  going  forward  in  this 
town.  Near  200  hopeful  converts  have 
within  the  last  two  months  been  added  to 
the  church,  and  among  these,  between  20 
and  30  of  the  students  of  the  college,  most 
of  whom,  it  is  hoped,  will  devote  themselves 
to  the  Christian  ministry.  While  we  re- 
joice at  this  blessed  work,  and  at  the  bear- 
ings which  it  will  have  upon  the  cause  of 
Education  Societies,  it  is  our  happiness  to 
regard  our  beneficiaries  in  this  institution  as 
exerting  a  most  powerful  influence  in  origi- 
nating and  carrying  forward  this  good  work. 

Pastoral  Supervision  and  the  Bdigiaus 
Character  of  Beneficiaries. 
A  considerable  portion  of  my  time  has 
been  occupied  in  the  important  and  delight- 
ful work  of  pastoral  visitation  among  our 
young  men,  with  a  view  to  administer  that 
caution,  warning,  and  advice,  which  the  in- 
experience and  temptations  of  youth,  re- 
moved from    parental    care  and    pastoral 
fidelity,  may  demand,  and  to  deepen  the  work 
of  faith  and  love  and  holiness  in  their  souls. 
And  while  we  believe  that  the  exigencies 
of  the  church  call  for  nothinz  so  loudly  as 
an  increase  of  deep-toned  and  ardent  piety, 
of  holy  and  self-denying  Christian  enterprise 
among  the  sons  of  the  church,  we  are 
happy  to  bear  testimony  that  our  beneficia- 
ries, as  a  body,  exhibit  a  depth  of  piety,  a 
warmth    of    zeal,  a    holy    activity    and 
enterprize,  which  inspires  the  hope  that 
God  is  fitting  them  by  his  Spirit  for  distin- 
guished usefulness  in  the  church.    As  the 
present  result  of  such  piety  and  activity,  we 
are  permitted  to  see  an  mfluence  exerted 
by  these  young  men — in  colleges,  in  Sab- 
bath schools,  in  private  families  and  neigh- 
boring congregations,  and  in  promoting  re- 
vivals ;  which  would  more  than  compensate 
the  church  for  all  the  expense  incurred  in 
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their  behalf,  if  they  should  never  live  to 
enter  the  ministry. 

Great  importance    of  Permanent   State 
Agencies, 

It  is  a  settled  point  in  this  new  country, 
whatever  may  be  your  experience  in  the 
old  States,  (and  we  believe  it  perfectly  ac- 
cords with  our  own,)  that  no  benevolent 
enterprise  can  be  carried  forward  with  en- 
ergy and  success,  without  some  competent 
agent  to  give  his  whole  time  and  attention 
to  the  object ;  and  who  can  visit  his  whole 
field  of  labor  as  often  as  once  a  year.  With- 
out such  a  main  spring  to  every  great  un- 
dertaking of  a  religious  kind,  all  former  ex- 
perience proves  that  the  most  popular  and 
interesting,  and  best  organist  Society,  must 
be  revived  by  the  presence  of  an  agent»  or 
it  will  soon  languish  and  die. 


Rev.  Anskl  R.  Clark.  " 
Mr.  Clark  is  successfully  prosecutiog  his 
labors  in  the  Western  Reserve,  and  in  the 
Territory  of  Michigan,  A  detailed  report 
may  be  expected  in  the  next  number  of  the 
Journal.  The  recent  revivals  of  religion 
within  the  limits  of  the  Western  Reserve 
Branch,  will  doubtless  much  increase  the 
number  of  applicants  for  the  patronage  of 
the  Society. 

Rsv.  John  J.  Owen. 
Mr.  Owen,  recently  from  the  Theological 
Seminary,  Andover,  has  proceeded  to  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  with  the  expectation  of  labor- 
ing within  the  limits  of  the  Western  Agency 
during  the  autumn  and  coming  winter. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

Presbyterian  Education  Society. 

quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Directors. 

The  Quarteriy  Meeting  of  the  Board 
of  this  Society  was  held  in  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  the  27th  of  September.  Returns 
were  received  from  the  various  Branches 
and  agencies  connected  with  the  Presby- 
terian Society,  and  the  usual  appropriations 
were  allowed.  Twenty  new  applicants 
were  received  on  probation. 

American  Education  Society. 

QfMxrterly  Meeting  of  the  Directors. 
The  usual  meeting  was  held  in  Boston, 
on  Wednesday,  the  12th  day  of  October. 
Thirty-one  new  applicants,  connected  wifli 
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received  on  probaiioo,  makinir  the  whole 
DOAberrvcnred  by  the  American  ind  Pre*- 
bytenan  Edacatioo  Socurtie«  thii  quarter, 
fifty  one.  The  appbcaiiu  Ukng  to  nioe 
diflereot  State*. 

The  kX\owm%  romnjunirittioa  from  a  ben- 
t^oMTf  of  the  Society,  who  b  about  to  pro- 
ceed OD  a  miMioo  to  the  South  Sea  blaDd«, 
waireceired« 

Dear  tSfi — Expecting  in  the  taont  d^be 
next  month  to  embark  for  the  islands  of  the 
Pteifie,  af  a  miwinmry  of  the  American 
Board,  and  haring  no  meana  of  refunding 
the  money  which  1  have  received  from  yoor 
Sodefy,  I  wish  to  arail  myaelf  of  the  pr»- 
Tiaon  oauallT  made  by  yon  in  Eke  caaea. 

Praying  that  yoo  may  reeeiTe  abundant 
oneoaracement  and  aid,  in  the  great  woiIe 
of  fomiinine  oar  coontry  and  the  world  with 
an  edocated  and  pioiu  miniftry, 

I  remain,  youn  respectfblly. 

Whereupon  it  waa  roted  by  the  Directon, 
**  That  the  Secretary  be  authorised  and  di- 
rected to  fiimiflh  Mr. with  a  certificate 

ftiting,  that  ao  kng  as  he  ahall  continue  in 
the  aerrice  of  Christ  among  the  heathen, 
obligations  to  the  Society  shall  not  be 
IS  binding. 


» 


PBOCEEDLNG0  OP  OTBEK  SOCIETIES. 

BoAmn  pw  Educatiom  or  the 
GEirsMAL  Assembly. 

RcT.  John  Breckenridge  has  entered 
upon  the  duUes  of  his  office,  as  Secretary  of 
this  Board.  From  a  circular  address  to  the 
churches,  signed  by  Alexander  Henry,  Eaq. 
President  of  the  Board,  we  make  the  follow- 
ing extract 

It  is  probably  known  to  you,  that  we 
have  already  resolved  to  refuse  no  appli- 
tani  who  eomcB  properly  qual^ied  and 
recommended.  Even  at  this  early  date  in 
the  year's  operations,  we  are  receiving 
young  men,  at  the  rate  of  one  per  diem. 
The  expenses  also  which  necessarily  attend, 
even  the  roost  economical  forms  of  efficient 
agencies,  five  or  six  of  which  we  are  now 
engaged  in  establishing  in  different  parts  of 
the  church,  must  be  met  by  extra  contri- 
butions; as  they  can  never  properly  be 
derived  from  moneys  directly  devoted  by 
the  donors  to  the  business  of  religious  edu- 
cation. 

It  is,  therefore,  obvious,  that  we  cannot 
long  sustain  ourselves  on  this  ground,  with- 
out the  spirited  and  extensive  co-operation 


pttm  « 
churciies  wooU 


of  dM 

the 

in    Pfatladelphia     alooe, 

$10,000:  and  if  their 

now  follow  their 

our  Board  would  be  prepared  at 

educate  all  the  sons  of  the  duDcfa 

our  a«»i«taooe. 

We  solicit  pastors  and  elders  of  tibe  chvrch, 
and  all  others  having  infloenee,  and  afl  llie 
friends  of  the  chardi.  Id  anile  with  v  in 
carrying  forward  this  important  woik.  Ev- 
ery church  might,  on  an  avenge,  aastma 
one  scholarship  of  $75  per  anmim,  and  to 
this  form  of  aid  we  are  especially  attarhed. 
In  general,  tibe  very  greatly  enlarged  ope- 
rations of  the  Board,  require  a  proportionala 
aogmentatiaoof  patronagie ;  and,  as  we  need, 
so  we  canfideotly  believe  we  shall  receive, 
the  hearty  aid  of  the  great  body  of  oar 
diarahes.  Wo  refer  yoa  for  farther  infor- 
matioo,  to  oar  newly  issued  eonstitntkm  and 
rales,  and  yoa  will,  in  doe  time,  be  visitied 
by  oar  general  or  some  sabordinate  agent, 
who  will  more  fiilly  communicate  to  yoa 
our  plans,  oar  state,  fcc  But  we  eainady 
ask,  that  in  the  mean  time,  this  great  inter- 
est may  not  be  permitted  to  linger  in  your 
vicinity.  U  yoa  have  suitable  young  men, 
we  are  prepared  to  receive  them,  widioat 
limit  as  to  number ;  and,  we  tA.  in  retom, 
your  energetic  aid,  and  yoar  remembrance 
of  us,  from  day  to  day,  at  the  Mercy  Seat. 


NoETHERH  Baptist  Educatiov 

SOCIBTT. 

The  Quarteriy  Meetmg  of  the  Board  of 
this  Society  was  held  on  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember. From  the  notice  of  the  meeting 
published  in  the  last  American  Baptist 
Magazine  we  extract  the  following : 

The  number  of  young  men  received  upon 
the  funds  of  theParent  Society,  at  ttiis  meet- 
ing, was  thirteen, — increasing  the  number 
reported  at  the  last  meeting  to  eighty-two. 
At  this  meeting,  also,  two  young  men  were 
dismissed' from  the  Society's  patronage  for 
want  of  suitable  promise,  leaving  the  present 
number  eighty.  If  we  add  to  these  die 
beneficiaries  of  the  several  Branches,  the 
number  is  increased  to  one  hundred  and  two. 
Maine,  has  eight ;  New  Hampshire,  four ; 
Rhode  Island,  lour ;  and  Connecticut,  six. 

This  number  of  beneficiaries,  when  it  is 
known  that  they  are  supported  almost  en- 
tirely by  the  churches  in  New  England, 
may  seem  large  to  some.  But  comparing 
them  with  the  wanti  of  our  country,  and  of 
the  world,  we  may  say  of  them  as  was  said 
of  the  five  loaves  and  the  two  small  fishes, 
with  which  the  Saviour  proposed  to  feed 
five  thousand — **  What  are  these  among  so 
many  ?**  But  four  young  men  leave  New- 
ton Theofogical  Institutkn  this  fidl.    One  of 
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them  goes  to  India,  to  Join  the  Birman 
mission,  and  one  to  the  VaUey  of  the  Mis- 
flisnppi. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  number  of  young 
men  preparing  for  the  Christian  ministry  is 
twice  as  large  as  the  number  of  beneficiaries, 
which  will  give  us  a  fraction  more  than  two 
hundred.  The  number  of  destitute  churches 
in  New  England,  at  this  moment,  actually 
amounts  to  more  than  this  number. 

Besides,  before  these  young  men  shall 
have  completed  their  preparation  for  the 
ministry,  many  new  cnurches  will  have 
been  constituted,  and  the  ranks  of  ministers 
now  living,  as  well  as  those  of  the  young 
men  themselves,  will  have  become  greatly 
thinned  by  the  certain  ravages  of  death. 
"Within  four  short  months  we  have  had  re- 
peated and  solemn  admonitions  of  the  frailty 
of  man  and  of  the  brevity  of  human  life. 
Weston,  Leonard,  and  Dale,  have  fallen  by 
our  side.  Others,  too,  have  fallen,  whom  we 
miss  the  less,  only  because  they  were  more 
remote.  Make,  then,  a  distribution  of  the 
probable  number  who  four  or  six  years 
nence  will  be  ready  to  enter  upon  the  pas- 
toral office,  and  the  number  who  can  be 
spared  to  the  famishine  churches  of  New 
England  will  be  small  indeed.  For  let  it 
never  be  forgotten,  that  a  portion  must  be 
given  to  Birmah,  to  the  &r  distant  Indians, 
and  to  the  wide-spreading  West. 

In  consequence  of  the  numerous  applica- 
tions for  patronage,  and  the  depressed  state 
of  the  treasury,  the  Board  have  diminished 
the  amount  ot  appropriation  in  all  cases 
where  the  comparative  cheapness  of  living 
and  the  increased  facilities  which  the  young 
men  enjoy  for  earning  something  by  their 
own  industry,  render  it  possible  for  them 
to  prosecute  their  studies  tor  a  less  sum  than 
seventy-five  dollars  per  annum. 

The  Board,  at  their  late  meeting,  appro- 
priated between  twelve  and  thirteen  hun- 
dred dollars  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of 
last  quarter,  which  as  appears  m)m  the 
treasurer's  quarterly  report  exceeds  the 
amount  in  the  treasury  for  current  expenses 
by  about  two  hundred  dollars.  At  the  last 
quarterly  meeting  our  deficiency  was  one 
hundred  and  twenty  dollars,  which,  on  its 
being  made  known  to  a  generous  friend, 
was  supplied  from  his  own  pocket 


STATE   OF   RELIGION  IN  THE  COL- 
LEGES, DURING  THE  LAST  YEAR. 

In  the  revivals  of  religion,  with  which 
OUT  country  has  been  signally  favored, 
during  the  last  twelve  months,  the  col- 
leges and  other  literary  institutions 
have  largely  participated.  Never  be- 
fore have  they  contained  so  great  an 
amount  of  talent  set  apart  and  conse- 


crated to  the  service  of  Jesns  Christ. 
Never  have  visions  so  glorious  opened 
upon  our  country.  In  the  proBpective 
results  of  a  revival  of  religion  in  a  col- 
lege, the  whole  community  are  deeply 
interested.  Many  sinners  in  conse- 
quence repent  unto  life  everlasting; 
the  churches  are  beautified  with  salva- 
tion, and  built  up  in  faith  and  parity ; 
literature  is  purified  and  invigorated; 
peace  and  love  are  transfused  into  th« 
intercourse  of  society ;  waters  spring 
forth  in  desert  lands ;  and  distant  re- 
gions rejoice  and  are  glad. 

It  is  our  intention  in  a  future  num- 
ber of  the  Register,  with  which  this 
Journal  is  connected,  to  write  in  detail 
the  history  of  revivals  of  religion  in  the 
literary  institutions  of  the  country.  In 
the  mean  time  we  shall  furnish  such 
miscellaneous  notices  as  our  corres- 
pondence and  the  public  religious  pa- 
pers shall  enable  us. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  let- 
ter from  Williams  college.  It  bears 
date  June  7, 1831. 

"  Since  my  last  communication  with 
you,  we  have  enjoyed,  as  you  have  un- 
doubtedly heard,  a  season  of  refreshing 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  It  was 
nearly  at  the  commencement  of  the  last 
term,  when  an  unusual  religious  interest 
was  felt  in  college ;  prayer  meetings 
became  firequent  and  well  attended, 
and,  for  a  time,  there  seemed  to  be  a 
nearly  general  anxiety  among  those 
who  were  impenitent  Twenty  were, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  num- 
bered as  converts," 

The  following  is  from  Bowdoin  col- 
lege, dated  February  19, 1831. 

^  During  the  college  term,  which 
ended  December  17,  1830,  God  was 
graciously  pleased  to  pour  out  his  Spirit 
in  this  institution ;  and  some  fifteen  or 
twenty,  it  is  believed,  met  with  a  change 
of  heart  The  most  interesting  season 
was  at  the  very  close  of  Uie  term.  The 
present  term  commenced  on  the  11th 
inst,  and  the  work  of  grace  still  goes 
on.  Many  very  interesting  facts  could 
be  stated  m  respect  to  your  beneficia- 
ries." 
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The  ettsuis^  eztiBct  is  from  Amberst 
GoUege,  and  bean  date,  April  4,  lt$ih 

**  There  is  now  in  progress,  in  col- 
lege, an  interesting"  revival  of  religion. 
It  commenced  some  two  or  three  weeks 
sincf-,  and  iiaa  now  as-s'iiaed  an  a? peel 
truly  interesting.  Christians  are  awake, 
and  seem  to  be  walking,  really,  in 
newness  of  life.  Between  twenty  and 
thirty  arc  rejoicing  in  hope,  and  many 
are  anxious.  The  work  is  remarkably 
stilL  There  appears  to  be  very  little 
anima]  excitement  Convictions  are  of 
■hort  duration,  but  exceedingly  pun- 
gent. The  converts  appear  humble, 
tremblingr,  and  yet  joyfuL  It  is,  indeed, 
*  the  work  of  the  Lord,  and  it  is  marvel- 
Ions  in  our  eyes.' " 

Of  the  Revivals  of  Religion  in  Yale 
and  Middlebuiy  colleges,  we  published 
some  accoonts  in  the  Number  of  the 
Journal  for  May  last. 

From  the  Western  Reserve  college, 
Ohio,  we  learn  the  following.  The 
date  is  May  4th,  1831. 

**  I>uring  the  last  five  months,  much 
good,  we  hope,  has  been  done  in  this 
institution.  Several  have  indulged  a 
hope,  and  give  evidence  of  piety.  Three 
or  four  others  have  been  anxious,  and 
were  so  when  they  left  at  the  close  of 
the  term.  The  work,  as  near  as  I  can 
learn,  (for  I  have  not  been  present  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  time,)  has  been 
gradual.  The  cases  of  conviction  have 
been  deep  and  pungent,  to  all  appear- 
ance, originating,  not  from  the  power 
of  sympathy,  but  from  the  operation  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  on  the  heart  Some 
of  the  most  hopeless  have  been  brought 
from  darkness  to  light.  Our  prayer 
meetings,  while  the  number  has  been 
nearly  trebled  of  late,  have  been  attend- 
ed with  an  unusual  degree  of  sdenmity. 
God  is,  and  will  be,  glorified*" 

The  following  information  has  been 
communicated  in  regard  to  the  college 
in  Athens,  Georgia. 

''In  the  college  the  work  has  been 
great  It  is  believed  that  22  or  23  of 
the  students  may  be  considered  as 
hopeful  subjects  of  renewing  grace. 
Of  these,  19  have  made  a  public  profes- 
sion of  religion.  Though  many  of  God's 
people  at  this  time,  have  great  enjoy- 
ment, and  our  meetings  are  still  solemn 


and  intereFting,  yet  I 
the  revival  is  s;tili 


^aewAmj^al 


The  sahseqaent  ejctnct  relates  to  the 
Episcopal  college  at  Gambler,  in  Ohio. 
It  bears  date,  February  le,  ld3L 

**  During  the  last  six  months,  the  stu- 
dents  of   Kenyon  college  have  been 
highly  b'.est    Twice  during  thai  time 
'  has  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  to  an  uncom- 
■  mon  extent,  been  felt  among  as.    The 
'  first   revival    commenced  in  October, 
I  during    our   fall   vacation,  when  only 
.  about  sixty  students  were  at  the  col- 
ic sre.    Seven  students  professed  their 
.  faiui  in  Christ 

**■  Prayer  meetings  hare  been  regu- 
larly held  every  Sunday  moniln^  at 
sunrise,  and  in  the  evening  at  7  o'clock. 
— From  Christmas,  it  was  deefrfy  vm- 
'  pressed  upon  the  minds  of  some  of  the 
oldest  brethren,  that  the  Lord  was  about 
to  visit  us  again,  and  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  brethren,  (28  students  are 
communicants,)  to  be  much  engaged  in 
prayer.  The  whole  nomber  of  students 
is  about  160,  who  are,  on  account  of 
the  situation  of  their  rooa»,  natorally 
divided  into  four  divisions ;  in  each  of 
these  divisions  a  prayer  meeting  was 
commenced,  to  be  held  on  week-day 
evenings.  The  brethren  set  apazt  ten 
days  for  fasting  and  prayer  for  the  out- 
pouring of  God's  Holy  Spirit  among  the 
students.  The  number  that  attended 
the  prayer  meetings  continually  in- 
creased." 


From  the  Pittsburgh  Pa.  Herald, 
learn  the  following  in  reference  to  Jef- 
ferson college  at  Canonsburg. 

**  Our  pious  readers  will  be  glad  to 
hear  that  previous  to  the  administration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  at  Canonsburg, 
which  took  place  on  last  Sabbath,  twaUj^ 
four  persons  were  admitted  as  membeis 
of  the  church,  and  that  devtn  of  these 
were  students  of  Jefferson  college, 
which  has  long  been  a  blessing  to  the 
church  of  Christ  We  are  glad  to  state 
that  there  are  others  under  exercise 
of  mind,  who  have  not  as  yet  given 
decided  evidence  of  regeneration,  and 
that  the  religious  prospects  of  the  insti- 
tution are  promising." 

An  individual  reports  the  subsequent 
facts  concerning  the  college  in  Prince 
Edward  county,  Virginia. 
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"We  are  iofbrmed  that  &  revival  hi 
commeDced  id  the  vicinity  of  Uampdc 
Sydney  college,  and  that  many  in  that 
place,  bolh  citizens  and  students,  _/eei 
that  they  are,  indeed,  most  deeply  in- 
tereitted  in  iL  A  large  number,  it  is 
stated  by  our  infurmant,  are  anxioualy 
inquiring  what  they  muat  do  to  be  saved. 
We  name  the  fact  of  this  revival,  that 
Christiana  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
while  earnestly  imploring  the  blecaing 
of  God  on  the  Union  seminary,  may 
offer  special  prayer  for  the  college  and 
all  ita  members." 

From  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina we  gather  the  following  facts. 
May  27, 1831. 

"  In  little  more  than  one  week,  about 
twenty  conversions  have  taken  pli 
unone  the  students.  This  is  the  Urst 
revivd  since  the  institution  vas  found- 
ed— its  commencement  ia  powerful. 
Many  mote  seem  to  be  under  deep  im- 

freasions,  the  work  is  still  and  solemn, 
will  just  add  that  some  idea  of  the 
deep  interest  telt,  in  a  short  time,  may 
be  formed  from  the  fact,  that,  the 
Dcst  morning  after  I  preached  the  first 
time,  eight  students  called  on  me  to 
inquire  what  Ihey  muat  do  to  be  saved. 
From  that  time  (Wednesday  morning) 
till  Saturday,  the  number  of  inquirers 
increaied  to  about  20." 

From  Union  college.  New  York,  the 
following  statements  were  some  time 
since  published. 

"  Ftb.  21. — It  may  be  gratiiying  to 

you  to  know  that  «-e  have  an  interesting 
state  of  religioua  feeling  throughoutCoC 
lege.  The  tone  of  piety  has  not  been 
s{>parently  so  high  for  some  years.  We 
have  morning  prayer  meetings  of  half 
an  hour's  length  every  mormng,  com- 
mencing at  aix  o'clock.  They  were  be* 
gun  at  the  commencement  of  this  term. 
And  we  have  likewise  either  preaching 
or  conference  meetings  nearly  every 
evening.  Two  are  indulging  hope  that 
they  have  passed  fi'om  death  unto  life. 

From  three  hundred  to  four  hundred 
individuals,  at  the  various  colleges, 
have,  within  the  last  year,  devoted 
tbenuelvea  to  the  service  of  the  Re- 
deemer. 
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For  the  duarterly  Register. 

ON  THE  WASTE  AND  MISAPPUCA- 
TION  OF  MIND. 

The  character  of  man  and  the 
state  of  the  world  as  they  now  are, 
contrasted  with  what  they  might  have 
been,  if  the  perverting  and  destroy- 
ing influence  of  sin  had  never  been 
felt,  is  a  painful  subject  of  contem- 
plation.. We  are  prevented,  howev- 
er, from  measuring  this  contrast  with 
any  good  degree  of  accuracy,  by  the 
low  standard  of  human  excellence 
and  human  enjoyment,  which  we 
must  have  adopted  from  what  we  find 
within  us  and  around  us.  What  can 
a  man,  who,  in  all  that  he  has  read,  or 
seen,  or  felt,  has  been  familiar  with 
intellect  neglected,  debased,  or  tram- 
melled ;  with  passions  perverted  or 
infuriated ;  and  with  conduct,  which, 
having  its  origin  in  covetousness  or 
pride,  has  terminated  in  jealousy  and 
bloodshed  among  nations,  and  in 
fraud,  strife,  and  base  indulgences 
among  individuals — know  respecting 
that  state  of  human  character  and 
society,  which  would  have  been  the 
result  of  having  every  mind  cultiva- 
ted to  the  greatest  possible  extent, 
and  of  having  every  heart  animated 
by  the  precept.  Do  good  to  all  men 
as  you  have  opportunity  ?  The  sav- 
age cannot  understand  the  advanta- 
ges of  civilization.  The  devotee  of 
pleasure  cannot  know  the  enjoyments 
of  sober,  active  life.  Nor  can  we 
form  any  adequate  conception  of  a 
state  of  man  and  of  society  so  un- 

YOL.  III.  22 


like  any  model  which  has  met  our 
observation. 

Yet,  by  looking  at  the  character 
which  individuals  of  mankind  have 
sustained,  we  may  see  that  it  has 
been  very  different  from  what  it  might 
have  been,  if  their  minds  had  been 
properly  directed,  properly  cultiva- 
ted, and  properly  employed. 

*  From  the  earliest  ages,  we  know 
that  a  vast  tide  of  mind  has  been 
poured  in  upon  this  world.  Some 
being  who  might  have  stood  by,  and 
looked  on  its  scenes  as  a  spectator, 
would  have  seen  a  multitude  of  gen- 
erations making  their  entrance  and 
exit;  coming  from  the  land  of  si- 
lence, acting  a  hurried  part  on  this 
narrow  stage,  and  then  passing  out 
of  view  to  give  place  to  their  succes- 
sors. To  such  a  spectator,  these  en- 
tering, passing,  retiring  generations 
would  seem  like  a  river,  every  rod  of 
whose  rapid  stream  represented  an 
age  of  men ;  all  of  whom  were  capa- 
ble of  becoming  thinking  and  active 
beings,  of  contributing  much  to  the 
welfare  of  their  race,  of  brightly  re- 
flecting the  image  of  their  Creator 
here,  and  of  becoming  more  intelli- 
gent, more  happy,  and  more  godlike 
in  the  future  world..  My  questions 
with  respect  to  this  incalculable 
amount  of  mind  are.  How  has  it  been: 
cultivated  1  What  use  has  been  made> 
of  it?    What  good  has  it  done?- 

No  one,  after  a  moment's  refieo-^ 
tion,  can  forbear  to  answer,  tbat  alto- 
gether the  larger  portion  of  it  has 
not  been  cultivated  at  all;  that  there 
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has  been  an  absolute  waste  of  mind 
— of  that  which  is  the  noblest  work 
of  God.  But  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  beneficent  Father  of  the  spirits 
of  men  has  not  been  so  prodigal  of 
intelligence,  as  to  create  minds  to  be 
neglected  or  squandered  away.  He 
designed  that  the  minds  to  which  he 
has  given  existence,  should  be  culti- 
vated, made  the  most  of,  and  profit- 
ably employed.  The  world  has  need 
of  the  most  powerful  and  best  direct- 
ed action,  of  which  all  the  minds  in 
it  are  capable ;  and  our  world  is  what 
it  is,  because  it  has  been  defrauded 
of  that  intellect  to  the  vigorous  ex- 
ercise of  which  it  had  a  rightful 
claim.  While  we  have  systems  of 
economy,  teaching  us  how  to  render 
a  given  amount  of  capital,  employed 
in  agriculture,  or  manufactures,  or 
commerce,  most  productive,  why 
should  there  not  be  some  science  in 
respect  to  the  mind,  teaching  us  how 
it  may  be  roost  advantageously  culti- 
vated, enlarged,  and  rendered  most 
productive  ? 

It  may  be  well  to  look  at  some  of 
the  causes  of  that  waste  of  mind 
which  has  been  going  on  in  the  world 
during  all  past  ages. 


The  first  cause  which  I  shall  men- 
tion is  the  influence  exerted  by  bad 
systems  of  human  government. 

The  few,   who  by  the  weakness 
and  ignorance  of  the  many,  and  by 
their  own    ambition    and    superior 
shrewdness,  have  acquired  the  rank 
of  rulers,  do  not  seem  to  have  had  a 
thought  that  the  ignorant  and  submis- 
sive mass  placed  under  their  control 
were  intellectual  and  moral  beings, 
or  that  their  excellence  and  glory 
consisted  in  the  cultivation  of  their 
intellect  and  moral  feeling,  and  exer- 
cising them   about  proper    objects. 
They  seem  to  have  regarded  men  as 
a  mysterious  sort  of  commodity,  com- 
mitted to  them,  which  in  its  phenom- 
ena   perplexed    them    exceedingly. 
There  was  a  body  before  them,  which 
was  put  into  motion  by  strong  animal 
passions,  and  could  not  be  very  easily 


controlled.     Then    there   was,   out 
of  sight,  the  moving  power  of  this 
machine,  exhibiting  phenomena  still 
more    perplexing.     They    who    by 
some  means  had  the  management  of 
this    mysterious,   unwieldy    people, 
with  whom  they  felt  no  sympathy,  to 
whom  they  owed    no    duties,   and 
whom   they   regarded   as  a  sort  of 
property  made  for  them,  committed 
to  them,  and  to  be  used  for  their  ag- 
grandizement, seem  never   to  have 
conjectured  that  man  was  designed 
by  his  Creator — if  he  had  any  Crea- 
tor— for  any  other  purpose  than  to 
fight  their  battles  and  bear  their  bur- 
dens.    They  never  thought  that  any- 
thing could  be  made  of  him.     They 
did  not  wish  to  make  anything  of 
him.     They  used  him  for  a  purpose 
but  little  higher  than  that  of  a  horse. 
To  have  cultivated  him  to  any  con- 
siderable degree — to  have  given  him 
intelligence,  will,  conscience,  inde- 
pendent moral   action — would  have 
spoiled  him  for  their  purpose.    What 
could  Nimrod,  or  Alexander,  or  Cs- 
sar  have   done   with  an  empire   or 
an  army  of  men  with  understanding 
and  heart  as  much  cultivated,  and 
possessing    as  much  of  individual 
character,  as  was  possessed  by  the 
fathers  of  New  England  ? 

Rulers  have  manifested  an  igno- 
rance of  the  manner  of  managing 
men,  and  of  the  real  use  and  object 
of  their  being,  similar  to  that  which 
Archimedes,  it  may    be    supposed, 
would  have  manifested,  had  a  well 
constructed  and  powerful  steam  en- 
gine been  placed  at  his  disposal.  He 
would  have  known  neither  what  was 
the  moving  power  of  the  machine, 
how  it  could  be  controlled,  how  it 
could  be  rendered  most  efficient,  nor 
to  what  uses  it  could  be  most  advan- 
tageously applied.     By   a  series  of 
experiments  he  might  have  learned 
that  it  would  do  something ;  but  he 
would  have  applied  it  without  skill 
or  economy  of  force.     That  mass  of 
human  beings,  which  in  an  unbroken 
current  has  been  passing  over  this 
world  has,  in  a  similar  manner,  been 
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put  at  the  disposal  of  a  few,  by  whom, 
instead  of  beiog  cultivated,  and  turn- 
ed to  some  good  account,  and  train- 
ed for  immortal  life,  their  intellect 
and  moral  feeling  have  been  utterly 
neglected. 

Nor  has  it  been  owing  to  neglect 
merely,  that  the  mass  of  the  people 
in  all  nations,  ancient  and  modern, 
if  our  own  be  excepted,  have  had 
no  intellectual  or  moral  cultivation. 
There  has  been  an  obvious  design, 
and  a  successful  adaptation  of  meas- 
ures to  bring  about  with  certainty 
this  specific  result.  The  objects  at 
which  rulers  have  aimed  have  been 
ease,  power,  and  self-aggrandize- 
ment; and  as  they  have  found  it 
easier  to  maintain  their  superiority 
by  depressing  others,  than  by  elevate 
ing  themselves,  they  have  been  led 
to  adopt  a  course  founded  on  the 
principle,  that  the  mass  of  the  people 
were  stupid,  and  were  to  be  kept  so. 
The  intelligence,  the  responsibility, 
the  power,  and  the  honor,  have  all 
been  possessed  by  the  few.  The  mass 
of  human  beings,  inactive,  and  as 
it  were,  dead  around  them,  have  been 
controlled  almost  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  the  movements  of  a  machine 
are  controlled  by  the  laborer,  until 
nations  made  of  one  blood  have  been 
divided  into  nobles  and  plebeians ; 
the  former  of  whom  no  ignorance 
and  no  crimes  could  degrade ;  and 
the  latter  no  genius  and  no  virtue 
could  elevate.  No  call  was  made 
on  these  for  the  exercise  of  any  of 
the  higher  qualities  of  an  intellec- 
tual and  moral  being.  Every  attempt 
to  rise  was  frowned  upon  and  put 
down  as  rebellion.  There  is  rarely 
such  a  tendency  in  man  to  self-im- 
provementy  as  will  carry  him  forward 
to  a  high  point  of  human  excellence, 
in  spite  of  the  want  of  all  means  and 
all  excitement  to  action.  There  will 
not  be  mental  cultivation  where  there 
is  not  a  iield  for  exertion  which  de« 
mands  and  rewards  it. 

A  similar  ignorance  of  the  nature 
of  man,  and  a  similar  tendency  to 
depress  him  may  be  aeon  in  the 


methods  adopted  to  restrain  and  re- 
form him.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this,  rulers  have  not  taken  pains  to  en- 
lighten the  intellect,  or  to  instil  sound 
moral  principles.  They  have  en- 
deavored to  subdue  and  break  down 
the  human  mind ;  not  to  elevate  it, 
and  qualify  it  to  govern  itself.  They 
would  make  new  statutes,  annex  se- 
verer penalties,  institute  a  more  vig- 
ilant police  ;  but  they  seem  to  have 
been  universally  and  irreclaimably 
ignorant  of  the  power  of  moral  caus- 
es, especially  of  knowledge  and  re- 
ligion, to  restrain  men,  to  elevate  and 
reform  them,  and  almost  to  supersede 
the  necessity  of  laws  and  penalties. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  evidence  fur- 
nished by  history  and  observation, 
rulers  have  believed  men  too  brutish 
to  be  governed  in  any  other  manner 
than  by  coercion ;  and  whenever  the 
proposal  has  been  made  to  give  a 
people  instruction,  or  to  instil  reli- 
gious principle,  as  an  aid  to  govern- 
ment, it  has  been  treated  as  vision- 
ary and  utterly  rejected. 

What  now  has  been  the  fact  in 
regard  to  the  nations  of  the  world  ? 
If  we  go  back  to  any  of  the  nations 
of  antiquity — to  those  which  surpass- 
ed all  their  contemporaries  as  much  as 
did  Egypt  and  Babylon,  what  notion 
does  history  warrant  us  in  formmg  of 
the  intellectual  state  of  the  mass  of 
the  people  ?  We  think  of  them  as 
growing  up  on  the  soil  very  much  as 
do  the  vegetables  around  them  ;  with 
no  fostering  care  put  forth  to  encour- 
age and  guide  them  ;  with  no  streams 
of  knowledge  winding  their  way  to 
every  hamlet,  gratifying  an  eager  cu- 
riosity, and  furnishing  nutriment  for 
growing  minds ;  with  no  eye  to  look 
out  on  the  widely  extended  and  va* 
ried  scenes  of  the  world ;  and  no 
public  spirit  to  feel  an  interest  in  the 
concerns  of  their  fellow  men.  They 
grew  up  on  the  spot,  obtained  a  hard 
earned  subsistence  for  a  few  years, 
never  roused  from  their  stupidity, 
but  to  repel  an  invasion,  to  ravage  a 
state,  or  to  build  a  city,  and  Uiey 
died  on  the  9po/^,  their  life  no  benefit 
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to  the  world  of  men  around  them, 
and  their  death  no  loss. 

•We  often  read  of  the  splendid 
achievements  of  ancient  armies.  But 
what  notion  are  we  warranted  in 
forming  of  the  multitudes  of  human 
beings  congregated  in  these  armies  ? 
They  were  brave,  but  their  bravery 
was  insensibility.  They  were  pow- 
erful, but  their  power  was  mere  brute 
force,  having  not  many  more  marks 
of  intelligence  in  it  than  were  in  the 
power  of  their  battering  engines. 
They  accomplished  the  will  of  a  more 
thinking  leader,  but  their  obedience 
was  an  almost  instinctive  recognition 
of  a  master.  Think  of  the  five  mil- 
lions whom  Xerxes  is  said  to  have 
led  into  Greece.  Five  millions  of 
human  beings,  made  to  think  and 
act,  and  to  take  on  themselves  an  in- 
dividual responsibility,  and  at  last  to 
render  an  account  for  their  thoughts 
and  actions !  But  how  many  minds 
do  you  suppose  there  were  in  this 
moving  nation,  in  which  you  could 
have  found  traces  of  intelligence 
much  beyond  common  animal  instinct 
and  mere  contrivance  to  exist  1  The 
proud  and  unhappy  monarch  looked 
over  this  vast  assemblage,  and  with  a 
sickening  and  gloomy  sensibility  wept 
to  think  that  all  the  individuals  of  it 
would  be  dead  in  less  than  a  hun- 
dred years.  But  what  if  they  did 
die  ?  What  effect  could  their  death 
have  upon  the  world  ?  They  had 
done  nothing  for  it.  They  were  ca- 
pable of  doing  nothing  for  it.  Ex- 
cepting that  the  physical  strength  of 
the  empire  would  be  somewhat  di- 
minished, the  world  would  be  no 
more  affected  by  their  death,  than  by 
the  felling  of  so  many  trees  in  the 
forests  of  Scythia.  They  might  have 
gone  with  the  armies  of  locusts,  and 
perished  on  the  shores  of  the  Levant, 
the  existence  and  the  movements  of 
the  one,  as  well  as  the  other,  having 
been  known  to  the  world  only  by  the 
desolations  that  marked  their  pro- 
gress. • 

*  The  same  might  be  said  of  the 
Crusaders,  when,  urged  on  by  a  few 


misguided  enthusiasts,  they  rolled 
from  west  to  east  a  sea  of  animated 
beings — without  thought,  without 
calculation — put  into  motion  by  a 
blind  frenzy.  Not  one  in  a  thousand 
of  all  this  multitude  ever  read  in  the 
Bible  the  history  of  that  land  which 
they  aimed  to  deliver  from  the  infi- 
del, or  had  any  apprehension  of  the 
real  preciousness  of  that  cross  which 
appeared  on  their  banners,  and  the 
thoughts  of  which  so  fired  their  souls.  • 

We  may  trace  the  same  modifica- 
tion of  political  institutions  down  to 
the  present  day,  and  find  more  or 
less  of  it  in  all  the  nations  even  of 
Europe.  It  was  seen  especially  in 
the  feudal  system.  We  should  think 
that  system  designed  expressly  to 
relieve  the  mass  of  the  people  of 
all  individual  responsibility,  together 
with  all  necessity  for  mental  exertion, 
so  ingeniously  was  it  adapted  to  this 
result,  and  so  perfecdy  did  it  accom- 
plish it. 

Thus  the  world,  instead  of  enjoy- 
ing the  fruits  of  the  labors  of  mil- 
lions of  minds  that  have  existed  up- 
on it,  enlightened,  strengthened,  and 
guided  by  suitable  cultivation,  and 
spurred  on  to  effort  by  a  desire  of 
knowledge,  a  feeling  of  responsibili- 
ty, and  a  fair  competition  in  the  race 
for  happiness  and  advancement,  has 
been  turned  off  with  what  it  could 
derive  from  the  feeble  and  ill  direct- 
ed labors  of  hundreds.  This  state  of 
ignorance  and  mental  inaction  among 
the  mass  of  tlie  people  may  indeed 
have  been,  to  some  extent,  the  occa- 
sion, as  well  as  the  effect,  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  political  institutions  that 
have  prevailed.  It  is  certain  that  these 
have  harmonized  perfectly  with  it, 
and  instead  of  exerting  a  vivifying 
and  meliorating  influence,  have  tend- 
ed to  deepen  and  perpetuate  intel- 
lectual darkness. 

But  we  see  this  waste  of  mind  ei^ 
fected  more  directly,  and  with  ipore 
fatal  completeness,  6y  systems  of 
personal  servitude. 

Slavery,  in  one  view  of  it,  is  tyran- 
ny carried  out  into  detail.     It  is  like 
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giving  ubiquity  to  the  tyrant,  and 
making  his  presence  and  the  irksome- 
ness  of  his  capricious  authority  felt 
directly  in  every  dwelling.   In  anoth- 
er view  of  it,  it  is  tyranny  concentra- 
ted.    It  is  gathering  up  that  despot- 
ic power,  which,  when  diffused  over 
a  nation,  consumes  the  life  and  spirit 
of  man,  and  pouring  it  upon  a  sin- 
gle estate,  to  do  its  work  more  thor- 
oughly.    We  see  it  in  the  customs  of 
antiquity,   which  permitted   bellige- 
rent nations  to  enslave  prisoners  of 
war.     But  we  see  a  process  altogeth- 
er more  systematical  carried  on,  and 
the    result  wrought  out    altogether 
more  unmitigated  and  complete,  in 
the  system   of  African  slavery.     It 
has  been  computed  that  more  than 
twenty-eight  millions   of  human  be- 
ings have  been  stolen  from  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa,  and  reduced  to  ser- 
vitude, since  the  slave  trade   was 
commenced ;    and   considering   the 
length  of  the  period  during  which 
this  slavery   has    existed,   we    may 
doubtless  estimate  the  increase  of  the 
slaves  in  the  house  of  their  bondage 
at  five  times  the  number  originally 
imported.   We  shall  then  have  nearly 
one  hundred  and  seventy  millions  of 
thinking  and  immortal  minds  which 
nations  professedly  Christian  have, 
within  the   space  of  four  centuries, 
virtually  and  directly  devoted  to  ig- 
norance and  debasement.     This  they 
have  done  to  a  number  of  human  be- 
ings equal  to  the  whole  present  pop- 
ulation of  Europe.     It  is  not  to  the 
purpose  to  say  that  the   minds  of 
these  Africans  are  as  much  cultiva- 
ted and  as  active  in  their  state  of  sla- 
very as  they  would  have  been  in  their 
state  of  savage  freedom   in   Africa. 
By  taking  the  control   of  them,  we 
assume  a  responsibility,  and  we  must 
compare  their    present    intellectual 
and  moral  state,   not  with  what  it 
would  have  been,  had  they  remained 
in  the  land  of  their  fathers,  but  with 
what  it  might  have  been  where  they 
are,  had  suitable  pains  been  taken 
with  them. 

Immortal  minds,  capable  of  inde- 


finite expansion,  have  been  taken, 
when  they  came  from  the  hand  of  the 
Creator,  and  placed  in  circumstances 
where  they  could  not  expand ,  just  as 
the  infant  body  might  be  encased  in 
some  iron  mould,  so  that  when  you 
should  look  for  the  size  and  vigor  of 
manhood,  you  would  be  sickened  by 
the  sight  of  the  puny  infant  of  a 
month.  Christian  nations,  by  delib- 
erately enacting  laws  for  regulating 
this  traffic  and  this  servitude,  have 
sanctioned  this  arrest  of  intellectual 
growth,  this  effacing  of  the  image  of 
the  Creator  from  such  a  multitude  of 
human  beings.  Their  plan  required 
them  to  do  this,  and  they  justify  them- 
selves  in  continuing  to  do  it,  because 
these  human  beings  cannot  otherwise 
be  made  the  fit  and  quiet  instruments 
of  ministering  to  their  wealth  and 
pleasure.  Our  own  nation  has  par- 
taken largely  in  this  work  of  blotting 
out  the  human  intellect  from  the  hu- 
man form.  In  many  portions  of  our 
country  our  citizens  have  gone  sys- 
tematically to  the  work,  and  have 
enacted  laws  having  the  certain  ef^ 
feet,  and  for  the  express  purpose  of 
erasing  from  men  the  marks  of  hu- 
manity, and  transforming  them  al- 
most into  brutes.  This  has  been  di- 
rectly the  business  of  some  of  our 
legislative  assemblies.  To  accom- 
plish it  was,  I  had  almost  said,  their 
avowed  object ; — an  object  never  so 
directly  aimed  at,  or  prosecuted  with 
so  fatal  success  at  any  other  period, 
as  at  this  of  the  brightest  gospel 
light,  and  of  the  most  varied  and  ac- 
tive benevolence — or  in  any  other 
country,  as  in  one  so  free  and  so  sig- 
nally blessed  of  God  as  ours.  It  is 
a  legislation  that  darkens  the  under- 
standing and  corrupts  and  hardens 
the  heart — a  legislation  which  virtu- 
ally dooms  men  to  hell. 

It  would  seem  as  if  God  bad  per- 
mitted such  an  evil  to  exist,  and  grow 
to  this  appalling  ripeness,  under  the 
influence  of  the  Christian  religion,  at 
this  age,  and  in  this  country,  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  exhibiting  to  the 
world  bow  the  depraved  heart  of  man, 
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under  the  best  raoral  cultivation,  and 
amidst  the  purest  light,  will  develop 
itself  in  the  most  enormous  blind- 
ness and  iniquity  ;  and,  as  I  would 
fondly  hope,  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing to  the  universe  of  his  creatures 
the  excellency  of  the  power  of  the 
gospel,  in  rectifying  this  perverse- 
ness,  and  in  removing  such  an  evil 
from  the  world. 

.  Our  own  country  has  now  within 
its  bosom  two  millions  of  human  be- 
ings thus  legally  unmanned.  The' 
British  empire  has  nearly  as  many 
more,  not  to  mention  those  held  by 
nations  where  the  gospel  shines  less 
clearly,  and  exerts  less  power.  The 
amount  of  guilt  thus  accumulating 
before  God  is  unspeakable.  It  were 
better  that  another  deluge  should 
overwhelm  our  land,  leaving  desola- 
tion from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other, 
than  to  draw  down  on  ourselves  the 
wrath  of  the  Most  High,  by  volunta- 
rily continuing  to  counteract  him,  in 
legally  consigning  over  to  littleness, 
inaction,  and  debasement,  millions 
of  minds  which  he  made  to  expand 
and  strengthen,  and  rise  to  glory,  and 
honor,  and  immortality. 

Wo  for  UioM  who  trample  o%r  ■  miod  I 

A  dMthi«M  Uiiofw— They  kaow  not  what  thejr  do, 
Or  wlnt  ibej  deal  with !  Man,  pcrcbaQce,  may  bind 

The  flower  bit  itept  have  braited  ;  or  lif  bt  anew 
The  torch  be  qnencbet ;  or  to  music  wind 

Afain  the  lyre-etriof,  from  hit  toneh  that  flew: 
Bat  fi»r  the  eoal !  Oh  tremble,  and  beware 

To  lay  rade  haode  opoo  Ood'a  myttariei  there.  • 

Another  cause  of  this  waste  of 
mind  is  the  influence  which  has  been 
exerted  by  religious  systems,  operat- 
ing either  mUurally  or  by  perversion. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  fact  to  be  wonder- . 
ed  at  and  lamented,  that  anything 
under  the  name  of  religion — a  name 
that  should  suggest  what  is  best 
adapted  to  purify  the  affections,  guide 
and  invigorate  the  faculties,  and  car- 
ry them  forward  to  the  fullest  matu- 
rity— should  have  been  made  an  in- 
struroeot  to  corrupt  and  enfeeble  the 
mind.  Yet  such  is  most  obviously 
the  truth.  As  soon  as  history  com- 
mences, we  find  sufficient  proofe  of 
it    We  know  that  among  the  Egyp- 


tians, the  priests,  in  league  with  the 
civil  rulers,  contrived  to  engross  all 
the  knowledge.     They  made  religion 
an  engine  for  acquiring  and  retaining 
civil  power,     fiut  not  knowing  how 
it  could  be  applied  to  enlighten  and 
reform  men,  and  thus  become  a  pro- 
per and  efficient  instrument  of  gov- 
ernment, they  changed  the  character 
of  it,  perverted  it  from  its  proper 
use,   and  taking  advantage  of  the 
proneness  of  the  depraved  heart  to  a 
servile  superstition,  they  made  rdi- 
gion,  according  as  their  purpose  re- 
quired, at  one  time  a  mere  instru- 
ment of  terror ;  and  to  compensate 
for  this,  they  made  it  at  another  the 
occasion   and  the   sanction    of  the 
grossest  sensuality.     Knowing  that 
religion  thus  perverted  could  not  bear 
the  eye  of  scrutiny,  they  involved  it 
in  various  mysteries ;  and,  at  last,  to 
keep  its  real  character  out  of  public 
view,  to  inspire   higher  notions  of 
their  own  superiority,  and  to  prevent 
any  portion  of  their  knowledge,  scan- 
ty as  it  was,  from  eluding  their  grasp^ 
and  being  disseminated  among  the 
vulgar,  they  invented  or  adopted  a 
language  for  their  own  peculiar  use, 
which  it  was  deemed  a  sacrilegious 
crime  for  any  other  class  of  the  peo- 
ple to  learn.     These  depositaries  of 
knowledge,  thus  partitioned  off  from 
their  fellow  men,  and  locked  in  their 
citadel,  looked  out  with  a  proad,  nn- 
pitying  survey  on  the  ignorant  and 
servile  multitudes,  controlling  their 
movements  and  receiving  their  ven- 
eration. 

A  course  very  similar  to  this  we 
know  was  pursued  by  the  ancient 
Druids  of  Britain  and  Germany,  and 
with  similar  results.  Very  similar, 
also,  is  the  character  of  the  exist- 
ing religious  systems  of  central  and 
southern  Asia.  These  last,  perhaps, 
are  more  complicated,  and  more  in- 
geniously adapted  to  produce  the  in- 
tended effect  A  jealous  watcbful- 
ness  also  is  maintained  lest  their 
secrets  should  be  exposed  to  the 
common  people. 

The  points  at  which  all  syatemi  of 
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pagamsm  have  failed  to  enlarge  and 
purify  the  human  mind,  and  have  ex- 
erted an  influence  to  debase  and  cor- 
rupt ity  are  very  obvious.  The  hea- 
then had  no  clear  view  of  man  as  an 
intellectual  and  moral  being ;  did  not 
discriminate  sufficiently  between  his 
animal  and  spiritual  existence ;  had 
no  distinct  and  firm  belief  in  his  im- 
mortality; were  ignorant  of  what 
men  were  living  for,  or  wherein  his 
highest  excellence  and  happiness 
consisted.  They  had  no  conception 
of  an  infinite,  spiritual  and  holy  Be- 
ing, the  Creator  and  universal  Gov- 
ernor; no  perfect  and  authoritative 
law,  and  no  controlling  sanctions; 
no  feeling  of  responsibility  and  ac- 
countableoess ;  no  high  standard 
of  character  ;  no  perfect  examples, 
among  gods  or  men ;  no  powerful 
motives  :  in  short,  paganism  contains 
no  soul-stirring  truths— ^nothing  to 
control  the  passions,  to  intellectual- 
ize  the  man,  and  be  an  antagonist 
power  to  his  inherent  proneness  to 
sensuality.  Its  gods  were  weak, 
mean,  and  corrupt ;  its  morals  sanc- 
tioned or  connived  at  the  very  worst 
of  crimes.  It  is,  and  has  been  in  all 
•ages,  a  system  made  by  corrupt  men, 
to  suit  corrupt  men.  It  was  con- 
trived at  first,  and  has  been  enlarg- 
ed, and  modified,  and  interpreted  by 
corrupt  men  since,  so  as  best  to /coun- 
tenance themselves  in  their  wicked- 
ness and  alienation  firom  God.  In- 
deed  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
corrupt  men,  who  undertook  to  make 
or  modify  a  religion  for  themselves, 
should  make  one  that  would  sanction, 
and  not  condemn,  their  own  charac- 
ter and  conduct.  The  water  in  the 
reservoir  will  not  rise  above  the  foun- 
tain. The  fact  is,  depraved  men 
need  a  fixed,  distinct,  authoritative 
revelation  firom  a  perfect  God,  em- 
bracing laws,  sanctions,  motives,  ex- 
amples, to  keep  them  from  sinking. 
To  suppose  that  they  will  institute  a 
perfectly  holy  moral  government  over 
themselves,  or  devise  any  adequate 
means  for  their  own  moral  elevation, 
is  as  preposterous  as  to  suppose  that 


a  man  can  lifi  himself  Hence,  with 
a  few  exceptions  at  different  periods 
of  the  world,  which  may  be  account- 
ed for  by  extraordinary  local  causes, 
of  temporary  duration,  heathen  na- 
tions, after  paganism  had  become 
thorougl^y  established,  have  uniform- 
ly degenerated,  their  systems  have 
become  more  absurd  and  poUiiting, 
their  intellect  more  feeble,  their  char- 
acter and  habits  more  corrupt,  until 
they  absolutely  run  out.  The  politi- 
cal fabric,  like  a  worn  out  and  rotten 
garment,  could  no  longer  sustain  it- 
self, and  it  fell  to  pieces.  The  Egyp- 
tians, the  Babylonians,  the  Romans, 
and  the  Hindoos  Ornish  illustrations 
perfectly  in  point.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  Sandwich  and  South  Sea  Isl- 
ands were  on  the  rapid  march  to  ex- 
tinction, when  Christianity  interpo- 
sed to  arrest  their  progress.  Who 
would  now  think  of  looking  to  hea- 
then nations  for  any  great  effort  of 
intellect ;  any  enlarged  and  compre- 
hensive views  in  science,  morals,  or 
politics  ;  any  enterprise  or  valuable 
improvement  in  agriculture  or  the 
arts ;  or  any  specimens  of  purity  or 
general  excellence  of  character? 

In  estimating  the  influence  of  Pa- 
ganism in  destroying  the  human 
mind,  we  may  simplify  the  matter 
very  much,  by  striking  off  at  the 
outset,  with  a  few  inconsiderable  ex* 
ceptions,  the  whole  female  part  of 
the  population,  who,  supposed  to  be 
destitute  of  souls,  and  designed  only 
to  minister  to  the  ease  and  pleasure 
of  the  other  sex,  have  had  their 
minds  kept  in  a  state  of  waste  and 
barrenness.  If  we  begin  with  the  low- 
est of  the  remaining  half,  and  proceed 
upward,  how  little  shall  we  find  of 
what  the  human  mind  is  capable  of 
becoming.  How  immeasurable  the 
difference,  as  to  the  amount  of 
thought  and  intellectual  power,  to 
say  nothing  of  moral  principle  and 
feeling,  between  a  horde  of  Tartars 
and  the  Puritan  emigrants;  or  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  of  a  Hottentot 
kraal  and  of  a  New  England  village. 

In  respect  to  the  effect  which  the 
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Jewish  religion,  the  first  written  rev- 
elation which  God  gave  to  men,  had 
in  calling  the  human  mind  into  ac- 
tion,  little  need  be  said.     We  know 
that  the  true  character  and  object  of 
the  system  were,  by  the  mass  of  the 
people,  and  at  most  perioc^  of  their 
Jiistory,  lamentably  misapprehended. 
As  it  practically  existed  among  them, 
it  had  nothing  diffusive  in  it.     The 
people  generally  regarded  its  services 
as  a  mere  form,  and  took  little  inte- 
rest in  them,  except  so  &r  as  they 
supposed  them  to  be  indicative  of  the 
special   favor   with  which   Jehovah 
honored  their  nation.     Thus  a  proud 
and  selfish  spirit  was  generated  and 
fostered.     The  miserably  low  con- 
ceptions  which  they  formed  of  the 
Being   whom  they  professedly  wor- 
shipped may  be  understood  by  ob- 
serving how  easily  an  idolatrous  king 
carried  almost  the  whole  nation  with 
him  over  to  idolatry.     As  their  ritual 
and  the  revelations  contained  in  their 
sacred  books  were  generally  regard- 
ed, there  was  little  in  the   system 
•adapted  to  elevate  and  expand  the 
mind.     The  religious  orders,  espe- 
cially during  the   latter  periods  of 
their  history,  pretended  to  peculiar 
sanctity,  and  arrogated  to  themselves 
all   the   honors  and  privileges,  and 
took  no  pains  to  diffuse  knowledge 
among  the  common  people,  whom 
they   treated  with   great   contempt. 
The  whole  nation  manifested  a  sur- 
prising degree  of  stupidity  respecting 
the  character  and  offices  of  the  Mes- 
siah, and   at  last  perished   with   a 
strange  infatuation.     We  know  that, 
in  fact,  the  system  contributed  little 
to  enTighten  the  mass  of  the  people. 
The  system  of  religion  which  is 
the  purest  and  best  adapted  to  ex- 
pand and  elevate  the  mind  is  the 
Christian ;  and  fi'om  the  spiritual  na- 
ture of  the  objects  it  reveals,  and  its 
addressing  itself  to  every  individual, 
giving  him  something  to  do,  and  im- 
posing on  him  a  separate  responsi- 
bility, we  should  suppose  it  would  be 
least  liable  to  perversion.    This  is 
undoubtedly  the  fact ;  and  therefore 


peculiar  ingenuity  has  been 
ed  in  moulding  the  various  parts  of 
this  religion  into  a  system  which 
might  hold  the  human  mind  in  a  state 
of  inactivity  or  deep  delusion.  A 
philosophical  writer  has  remarked 
that,  "  to  keep  men's  minds  in  per- 
fect stupidity  on  certain  subjects,  and 
to  keep  as  many  empty  spaces  in 
them  as  possible,  in  order  to  be  aUe 
to  fill  them  up  at  pleasure,  and  the 
more  conveniently  to  instil  supersti- 
tion into  them,  is  the  fundamental 
maxim  of  the  Catholic  religion." 
Accordingly  we  find  that  the  religious 
orders  gathered  nearly  all  the  books 
from  the  hands  of  the  people  and  de- 
posited them  in  monasteries  or  libra- 
ries under  their  own  control.  The 
schools  of  learning  were  filled  almost 
exclusively  with  those  who  were  de- 
signed for  the  church,  and  instruct- 
ed and  managed  by  those  interested  in 
keeping  up  its  influence,  in  order 
that  their  perversion  of  the  Christian 
religion  and  their  introduction  of 
vain  ceremonies  might  not  be  detect- 
ed, they  took  away  the  Bible,  and 
made  it  a  crime  for  the  common  peo- 
ple to  read  it  They  caused  the  ser- 
vices of  religion  to  be  performed  in 
a  language  utterly  unknown  to  nine- 
ty-nine in  a  hundred  of  all  those  on 
whom  religion  ought  to  operate. 

Afler  the  invention  of  printing, 
and  when  the  means  of  spreading 
knowledge  had  become  more  abun- 
dant and  effectual,  the  religious  or- 
ders were  obliged  to  watch  and  re- 
strain the  progressive  spirit  of  the 
community  with  peculiar  vigilance. 
To  keep  men  fi^om  inquiring  and 
judging  for  themselves,  a  task  which 
they  before  found  comparatively  easy, 
they  now  found  to  be  peculiarly  dii^ 
ficult.  But  they  showed  an  ingenuity 
adequate  to  the  emergency;  and 
by  establishing  the  inquisition  and  a 
system  of  espionage,  with  a  severity 
of  punishment  commensurate  with 
men's  love  of  knowledge  and  inde- 
pendence, they  made  the  withering 
influence  of  their  power  felt  through 
the  whole  Catholic  community.  They 
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checked  the  first  risings  of  mental 
activity.  As  far  as  possible  they 
threw  their  chains  on  the  press  in  its 
infancy  ;  and  on  one  occasion,  by  a 
single  decree,  branded  as  heresy  all 
that  might  issue  from  sixty-two  press- 
es ;  and  in  anticipation,  excommuni- 
cated all  who  should  be  presumptu- 
ous enough  to  read  such  works. 
They  imprisoned  the  philosopher  who 
attempted  to  enlarge  the  boundaries 
of  science  ;  burned  at  the  stake 
those  who  dared  to  entertain  or  pro- 
mulgate a  new  opinion  in  science  or 
religion  ;  and,  in  short,  adopted  every 
possible  device  to  keep  men  from 
thinking  and  knowing.  The  conse- 
quence has  been,  as  all  history  and 
existing  facts  testify,  that  there  never 
has  been  a  papal  community,  where 
the  mass  of  the  people,  feeling  them- 
selves excused  from  all  thought  and 
responsibility,  have  not  been  sunk  in 
the  profoundest  ignorance,  the  vic- 
tims of  bigotry,  superstition,  and  cre- 
dulity. To  make  it  a  part  of  such  a 
system,  whose  foundation  is  blind 
faith  and  blind  obedience,  to  enlight- 
en the  people,  to  raise  them  to  a 
thinking,  active,  separate  responsi- 
bility, would  be  to  make  it  light  the 
fire  of  its  own  funeral  pile.  When- 
ever knowledge  has  entered  such  a 
community,  it  has  led  to  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  papal  system,  or  to  such 
a  modification  as  was  consistent  with 
a  concealed  but  real  infidelity.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  Papal  religion  pos- 
sesses no  redeeming  spirit.  It  ad- 
mits of  no  reformation.  It  must  be 
renounced  and  overthrown,  and  that, 
too,  not  by  instruments  of  its  own 
creation.  The  characters  of  Wick- 
lifTe  and  Luther  were  no  more  the 
product  of  Romanism,  than  that  of 
Moses  was  the  product  of  Egyptian 
idolatry,  or  Hebrew  vassalage.  The 
Christian  reformers,  as  much  as  the 
Hebrew  lawgiver,  were  specially 
raised  up  and  qualified  for  their  work. 
It  cannot  be  necessary  even  to  say 
that  Mohammedanism  has  done  no- 
thing to  improve  those  who  have  been 
subjected  to  its  influence.  While  it 
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has  left  the  intellect  wholly  unculti- 
vated, and  even  introduced  institu« 
tions  and  customs  altogether  incon- 
sistent with  the  quiet  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge, and  with  free  inquiry,  it  has 
openly  fostered  the  fiercest  and  vilest 
passions,  and  contributed  more,  per- 
haps, than  any  other  religious  sys- 
tem, to  make  men  sensual  and  cruel. 

Thus  the  human  mind  has  been 
undervalued  and  arrested  in  its 
growth y  and  used  by  men  in  power 
merely  as  an  instrument  of  accom- 
plishing their  selfish  purposes.  Thus 
has  the  world  been  defrauded  of  al- 
most all  the  intellectual  energy  which 
has  been  bestowed  omour  race  ;  for 
that  small  portion  which  has  been 
brought  into  healthful  exercise  is 
really  so  small,  when  compared  to  the 
whole  which  God  has  given  to  the 
generations  of  men,  that  it  may  be 
omitted  in  the  calculation.  If,  instead 
of  the  hundreds  of  minds  which  have 
been  brought  into  action,  there  had 
been  as  many  millions,  who  can  say 
what  the  result  would  have  been  in 
inventions  to  facilitate  labor  and  pro- 
mote the  convenience  of  man,  and 
in  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, and  of  civilization  and  gov- 
ernment ;  or  how  many  ages  since, 
the  world  would  have  reached  and 
passed  its  present  stage  of  advance- 
ment? 

The  economy  of  the  world  has 
been  such,  that,  not  only  has  the  great 
mass  of  mind  which  has  been  given 
to  our  race  been  lefl  to  dwindle  with- 
out enlargement  or  activity,  but  most 
of  that  small  part  which  has  been 
cultivated  has  been  misapplied. 

We  know  that  in  each  age  of  the 
world,  men  possessed  of  the  greatest 
genius  and  energy  of  character,  and 
favored  with  all  the  means  of  intel'^ 
lectual  culture  which  were  allowed 
to  their  generation ;  and  who,  by  the 
admiration  which  their  powers  excit- 
ed, might  have  accomplished  an  in*> 
calculable  amount  of  good,  have  yet 
been  the  scourges  of  mankind.  It 
would  be  an  interesting,  though 
gloomy  and  mortifying  taisk,  were  it 
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practicable,  to  ascertain  how  large  a 
part  of  all  the  intellectual  power 
which  has  been  put  forth  by  men  has 
been  spent  to  no  purpose^  or  in  doing 
mischief.  Some  things,  which  help 
us  in  such  an  inquiry  we  know,  and 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  look  at 
them. 

'  From  the  almost  earliest  ages  of 
Uie  world,  war  has  been  the  great 
business  of  man.  Men  have  been 
trained  for  it.  Genius  has  been 
allured  into  it,  and  has  here  made 
the  brightest  displays  of  itself.  This 
work  of  human  butchery  has  associ- 
ated with  itself  the  names  valor,  mag- 
nanimity and  patriotism ;  and  thus 
adorned,  has  presented  itself  to  men 
as  the  most  splendid  object  of  con- 
templation within  the  grasp  of  hu- 
man thought,  the  amplest  field  for 
noble  achievement,  and  the  surest 
path  to  glory.  Now  what  have  ge- 
nius, and  enterprise,  and  energy  done, 
when  put  forth  in  this  direction? 
What  have  they  done  ?  Go  to  Troy, 
to  Babylon,  to  Tyre — they  can  tell. 
Ask  the  countries  devastated,  the  in- 
habitants plundered,  maimed,  bro- 
ken hearted — they  can  tell.  Go  to 
the  battle  grounds  of  modern  Eu- 
rope, and  ask  the  earth  which  slowly 
drank  the  blood,  and  reluctantly  cov- 
ered the  bones  of  the  slain,  and  learn 
there  what  they  have  done. . 

But  not  only  have  these  minds, 
powerful  and  highly  cultivated  as 
they  were,  been  themselves  lost  to  the 
world  by  the  wrong  direction  which 
has  been  given  them,  but  they  have 
exerted  a  baleful  control  over  innu- 
merable other  minds,  and  given  to 
them  a  similar  direction.  All  those 
heroes  of  ancient  and  modem  times, 
whose  names  have  been  so  often  men- 
tioned that  it  is  an  offence  against 
taste  to  repeat  them,  were  only  mas- 
ter builders  in  schemes  of  mischief, 
and  controlled,  and  furnished  em- 
ployment for,  their  nation,  or  perhaps, 
for  their  own  and  succeeding  ages. 
Look  at  the  kst  and  most  ambitious 
of  them  all.  What  did  Europe  do 
for  the  last  fifleen  years  of  his  reign. 


but  labor  to  forward  or  to  frustrate  his 
purposes  ?  Yes,  that  one  man  fur- 
nished fifleen  years'  empioyment  to 
nearly  all  the  disposable  force  of 
Europe;  and  the  whole  work  was 
the  destruction  of  human  life  and 
happiness. 

.  The  capacious  and  cultivated 
minds  of  men  have  been  turned  in 
another  direction,  and  to  no  better 
account.  To  say  nothing  of  aU 
ihose  literary  productions  whose  ten- 
dency, whatever  may  have  been  the 
design  of  their  author,  has  been  to 
corrupt  society  and  ruin  the  souls  of 
men,  we  may  be  astonished  to  think 
how  much  talent  and  effort  has  been 
employed  with  no  higher  aim  than 
merely  to  amuse  mankind.  What  a 
prostitution  of  intellect — ^what  mad- 
ness— ^to  lay  all  the  power  of  thought 
and  fancy  under  contribution  to 
amuse  a  world  of  dying  sinners  like 
us !  It  is  as  if  the  poet,  and  the 
actor,  and  the  musician,  on  the  day 
of  Sodom's  overthrow,  had  combined 
their  efforts  to  dispel  anxiety  and 
make  the  guilty  inhabitants  merry, 
when  the  fires  of  heaven  were  gleam- 
ing in  at  their  windows.  • 

How  many  more  men  of  cultivated 
minds,  owing  to  their  rank,  or  their 
wealth,  have  felt  themselves  too  ele- 
vated to  make  effort,  even  in  doing 
good,  and  have,  therefore,  like  some 
splendid  piece  of  furniture,  designed 
for  ornament  rather  than  for  use, 
been  laid  by,  never  to  contribute 
anything  to  the  welfare  of  their  race. 

I  might  proceed  to  almost  any  ex- 
tent in  enumerating  classes  of  men 
whose  intellectual  power  has  either 
done  no  good,  or  that  which  they 
have  accomplished  has  been  wholly 
incidental,  converted  to  good  by  an 
overruling  Providence,  and  not  so 
designed  by  the  actors.  And  then  I 
might  enumerate  many  other  classes 
of  men  who  have  accomplished  only 
a  small  part  of  the  good  of  which 
they  were  capable,  had  they  made 
all  possible  effort  to  acquire  intellec- 
tual power,  and  to  exert  it  to  the  best 
advantage.     And  then  I  might  sup- 
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pose,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  that  | 
all  the  schemes  of  ambition  and  cru- 
elty and  intrigue  were  blotted  from 
the  page  of  history ;  and  that  against 
the  names  of  the  splendid  and  guilty 
actors,  whom  the  world  for  ages  has 
wondered  at,  there  were  written 
achievements  of  Christian  benevo- 
lence equally  grand  and  characterts- 
tic;  and  then  ask  what  a  change 
would  there  be,  in  the  scenes  which 
the  world  has  beheld  transacted,  and 
what  a  difference  in  the  results !  Al- 
exander should  have  won  victories 
in  Persia,  more  splendid  than  those 
of  Granicus  and  Arbela  ;  he  should 
have  wandered  over  India  like  Bu- 
chanan, and  wept  for  another  world  to 
bring  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Saviour  ;  and  returning  to  Babylon, 
should  have  died  like  Marty n,  the 
victim  of  Christian  zeal.  Cssar 
should  have  made  Gaul  and  Britain 
obedient  to  the  faith,  and  crossing  the 
Rubicon  with  his  apostolic  legions, 
and  making  the  Romans  freemen  of 
the  Lord,  should  have  been  the  fore- 
runner of  Paul,  and  done  half  his 
work.  Charlemacrne  should  have 
been  a  Luther.  Charles  of  Sweden 
should  have  been  a  Howard ;  and 
flying  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Euxine, 
like  an  angel  of  mercy,  should  have 
fallen  while  on  some  errand  of  love, 
and  numbering  his  days  by  the  good 
deeds  he  had  done,  should  have  died 
like  Mills  in  an  old  age  of  charity. 
Voltaire  should  have  written  Chris- 
tian tracts.  Rousseau  should  have 
been  a  Fenelon.  Hume  should  have 
unravelled  the  intricacies  of  the- 
ology, and  defended,  like  Edwards, 
the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.^ 
Governments,  too,  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals, should  have  changed  their 
character  and  purposes  ;  and  instead 
of  that  testy  humor  and  jealous  rival- 
ry, which  they  have  cherished,  and 
inspired  into  their  subjects,  they 
should  have  learnt  to  "  love  one  anoth- 
er with  pure  hearts  fervently."  In- 
stead of  expending  much  to  gain 
little,  and  going  in  seDseless  and  haz- 
ardous chase  after  honor  and  power, 


and  contending  most  tenaciously  and 
most  profligately  for  their  imagined 
rights,  they  should  have  felt  their 
relationship  to  God  and  to  one  anoth- 
er; they  should  have  said,  ''Oh 
come,  let  us  worship  and  bow  down, 
let  us  kneel  before  the  Lord  our 
Maker  ;  for  he  is  our  God,  and  we 
are  the  people  of  his  pasture,  and  the 
sheep  of  his  care." 

To  prevent  all  this  destruction  or 
prodigal  waste  of  mind,  and  to  bring 
the  whole  amount  of  intellectual  and 
moral  power  belonging  to  our  race 
to  its  most  vigorous  and  best  directed 
action,  different  classes  of  men  pro- 
pose different  measures.  The  one 
talk  of  the  progressive  energies  of 
the  human  mind ;  of  the  resistless 
march  of  knowledge  and  improve- 
ment ;  and  predict  the  ultimate  per- 
fection of  the  human  character,  and 
of  human  society,  as  the  effect  of  free 
inquiry  and  the  knowledge  of  an 
infidel  philosophy.  They  accuse  re- 
ligion of  cramping  the  intellect  and 
perverting  the  noblest  affections ;  and 
they  scorn  its  professors  as  visiona- 
ries, entertaining  the  most  delusive 
expectations. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
extent  to  which  infidel  writers  have, 
in  many  instances,  urged  literature 
and  philosophy,  with  their  laborious 
researches  and  valuable  discoveries, 
has  contributed  much  to  increase 
the  activity  of  the  human  mind,  to 
enlarge  the  boundaries  of  knowledge, 
and  to  benefit  society.  These  are 
what  the  gleaning  and  filtrating 
spirit  of  Christianity  appropriates  to 
her  own  use.  But  facts  show  that 
their  efforts  alone  are  not  only  inade- 
quate to  meliorate  the  character  and 
condition  of  man,  but  that,  wherever 
there  has  been  a  fair  experiment,  they 
have  had  a  directly  opposite  tenden- 
cy. 

To  allude  to  revolutionary  France, 
is  to  make  a  very  trite  allusion ;  but 
such  a  fair  experiment  is  a  rare 
thing ;  and  so  is  such  a  decisive 
issue.    God  in  mercy  does  not  ofleq 
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make  this  world  such  a  theatre  of 
retribution  as  he  made  it  thirty  years 
ago.  Let  us  not  desire  him  to  repeat 
that  scene,  but  be  content  for  instruc- 
tion and  warning  to  make  so  trite  an 
allusion.  This  1  say  was  a  fair  ex- 
periment of  what  the  efforts  of  un- 
modified infidelity  can  do  for  man. 
The  issue  was  most  decisive.  And 
what  was  it  ?  All  that  is  perfidious 
and  unrighteous  and  cruel  in  ambi- 
tion ;  all  that  is  frightful  in  tyranny 
and  anarchy  ;  all  that  is  base  and 
disgusting  in  licentiousness ;  and  all 
that  is  blasphemous  and  shocking  in 
impiety,  met  together  at  that  era  in 
France.  The  nations  stood  round, 
and  with  a  sort  of  fearful  shrinking 
looked  on  that  devoted  country  as 
the  valley  of  slaughter.  It  seemed 
for  a  time  to  be  the  very  mouth  of 
hell,  which  alternately  emitted  and 
engulphed  again  the  foulest  spirits 
that  the  world  ever  saw. 

Nor  was  this  direful  issue  the 
effect  of  accident,  or  of  some  mo- 
mentary and  prodigious  excitement 
of  human  passions,  which  could  be 
traced  to  no  visible  preceding  cause. 
The  cause  was  simple.  It  was  obvi- 
ous through  the  whole  course  of  its- 
operation.  Nearly  all  the  piety  of 
the  kingdom  had  been  expelled  with 
the  Huguenots;  the  whole  religious 
system  had  come  into  contempt ;  in- 
fidel tracts  had  been  circulated  and 
read  and  understood,  not  only  by  the 
intelligent  and  restless  classes  of  the 
community,  but  also  by  the  peasant 
and  the  groom.  The  whole  political 
body  had  in  this  manner  been  infect- 
ed to  its  extremest  members.  It 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  design 
of  God  to  permit  this  experiment  to 
be  made,  with  the  fewest  possible 
counteracting  circumstances,  so  as 
to  produce  in  the  mind  of  the  Chris- 
tian, the  philanthropist,  and  of  the 
philosopher  even,  the  fullest  convic- 
tion, that  their  hopes  of  bringing  the 
powers  of  man  into  their  highest  and 
best  directed  action,  of  reforming  or 
even  preserving  mankind,  must  rest 
po  something  else  than  any  system 


of  rules  or  motives  which  human 
wisdom  has  devised ;  and  to  make 
the  infidel  himself  feel  that  society 
does  not  advance  because  he  lives 
and  writes,  but  in  spite  of  his  living 
and  writing ;  and  that  his  efforts,  left 
to  operate  alone  on  the  world,  would 
ruin  it  The  truth  is  that  infidelity 
brings  no  testimonials.  The  nation 
or  tribe  cannot  be  named,  that  has 
been  enlightened  or  improved  by  it ; 
and  whoever  expects  a  favorable  re- 
sult from  the  experiment,  must  expect 
it  on  the  ground  of  her  arrogant  but 
unsupported  assertion.  He  must  ex- 
pect it  against  the  evidence  of  past 
facts ;  and  against  theory  too  :  for 
the  very  uncertainty  and  incomplete- 
ness of  infidel  systems — their  dark- 
ness respecting  the  character  and 
will  of  God  and  the  retributions  of  a 
future  state,  and  their  want  of  au- 
thority render  them  utterly  defective 
in  power  of  motive,  either  Co  incite 
or  restrain. 

The  other  class  of  men  to  whom  I 
alluded,  have  looked  to  the  dissemi- 
nation of  pure  Christianity  as  the 
only  adequate  means  of  raising  men 
from  their  degradation— of  calling 
all  the  powers  of  intellect  and  moral 
feeling  into  healthful  action,  and  di- 
recting them  in  their  proper  chan- 
nels. This  class  of  men  have  rea- 
sons for  thus  judging.  They  see  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  that  Chris- 
tianity has  been  the  only  thing  which 
has  taken  the  lead  in  reforming  men. 
Other  causes  may  have  contributed 
to  carry  on  the  reformation  which 
religion  had  begun;  but  none  of 
them  have  had  boldness  or  energy  to 
begin.  So  far  are  they  from  it,  tbat 
they  are  constantly  giving  ground 
before  the  evil  passions  of  men,  and 
are  wholly  unable  to  keep  up  a  stan- 
dard of  morals,  and  to  prevent  its 
fluctuation.  Individual  enthusiasm 
in  the  pursuit  of  science,  foreign 
dangers,  or  great  national  enterprises 
may  hold  society  together  for  a  time, 
and  give  it  a  pleasing  and  flourishing 
aspect ;  but  ts  internal  energies,  as- 
sisted b^  aU  that  philosophy  oao  for- 
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nish,  are  not  able  to  maintaiQ  success- 
fully the  struggle  with  the  causes  of  de- 
terioration existing  in  the  human  char- 
acter. India  and  Egypt,  Greece  and 
Rome  are  proofs  of  this  position. 
They  are  not  now  what  they  once 
were.  Certain  causes,  operating  in 
combination,  gave  them  for  a  while 
an  artificial  health ;  but  disease  was 
in  them,  and  there  was  nothing  there 
to  eradicate  it.  They  soon  grew 
sickly ;  decayed  gradually ;  some- 
times imperceptibly  ;  and  at  last  died. 

In  the  two  ancient  republics,  so 
famous  for  the  literary  legacies  which 
they  have  bequeathed  to  us,  there 
were  indeed  man/splendid  instances 
of  intellectual  cultivation;  but  in 
these  very  minds,  which  shine  upon 
us  from  antiquity  like  stars  from  the 
distant  and  dusky  horizon,  there  was 
no  desire,  and  no  benevolent  princi- 
ple to  inspire  the  desire,  to  send 
knowledge  down  through  all  the 
ranks  of  society.  Did  Pericles,  cmt 
Cicero,  or  the  Antonines  ever  invent 
a  system  of  free  schools  ?  And  what 
amount  of  argument  may  it  be  sup- 
posed would  have  been  necessary  to 
convince  them  that  the  common  peo- 
ple had  minds  worthy  of  cultivation  ? 
or  that  any  system  of  general  instruc- 
tion was  practicable  or  useful  ?  It 
is  perfectly  safe  to  say  in  the  most 
unqualified  manner,  that  the  mass  of 
mind  in  a  nation  has  never  been  so 
called  into  action  as  to  constitute  an 
enlightened  community,  where  the 
Christian  religion  did  not  prevail. 

This  proposition  asserts  just  what 
we  might  be  prepared  to  expect,  in 
view  of  the  truths  which  pure  Chris- 
tianity brings  to  bear  on  man.  It  is 
itself  knowledge,  and  that  of  the 
most  awakening  and  ennobling  kind. 
It  presents  objects  and  considerations 
which  it  requires  the  greatest  efibrt 
to  apprehend,  and  which  are  of  im- 
mediate personal  concern,  and  excite 
the  deepest  personal  interest.  It  pla- 
ces before  man  an  infinite  God,  cre- 
ating and  governing  the  world,  self- 
existent,  akmighty,  omniscient,  ab- 
horring sin,  requiring  of  Um  so- 
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preme  and  constant  love,  uninter- 
rupted obedience,  the  highest  service 
of  the  whole  soul  and  the  whole  body. 
It  tells  him  of  his  own  character, 
condition,  and  destiny ;  of  the  retri- 
butions of  eternity,  and  the  part  he 
must  share  in  them.  It  imposes  a 
great  work  upon  him,  lays  him  under 
a  solemn  responsibility,  and  is  con- 
tinually urging  him  on  to  make  the 
most  of  himself,  of  his  time  and  his 
faculties.  It  teaches  him  that  to  his 
own  master  he  standeth  or  falleth ; 
and  that  he  must  learn  the  truth  him- 
self, form  his  opinions  himself,  and 
himself  abide  the  consequences  of 
his  own  errors  and  misconduct.  The 
Protestant  feels  that  he  has  much 
more  at  stake  than  the  Papist  or  the 
Pagan ;  and  will,  therefore,  think 
more,  know  more,  and  have  more 
character. 

The  spirit  of  Christianity  is  a  spirit 
of  benevolence.  It  places  men  in  a 
new  relation  to  each  other,  ties  them 
by  new  cords,  sets  them  to  the  per- 
formance of  new  duties.  This  be- 
nevolent spirit  of  Christianity  is  en- 
terprising in  devising  schools  and 
other  means  of  instructing  and  ben- 
efiting mankind.  It  has  a  special 
regard  for  the  ignorant,  the  debased, 
and  the  miserable — classes  wholly 
neglected  by  heathens  and  Catholics 
— and  seeks  to  enlighten  and  improve 
them.  Almost  every  thing  promotive 
of  these  ends,  has  been  devised  by 
men  filled  with  the  Christian  spirit. 
Nearly  all  the  free  civil  institutions, 
free  schools,  Sabbath  schools,  mission- 
ary societies,  and  other  similar  in- 
stitutions, have  been  projected,  and 
have  struggled  into  successful  opera- 
tion, by  the  energy  of  Christian  phi- 
lanthropy alone,  and  amidst  the  op- 
position of  the  men  of  the  world. 
After  these  devices  have  been  suc- 
cessfully tried,  men  possessed  of  en- 
larged views,  though  not  of  the 
Christian  temper,  have  been  obliged, 
in  order  to  maintain  their  character, 
to  fall  in  with  them ;  and  having  com- 
mand of  more  means,  have  pushed 
them  forward  farther  than  their  pro- 
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jectors  expected ;  and  then  they  hare 
claimed  to  themselves  the  honor  of 
them.  But  it  was  the  Christian  who 
contrived  them,  and  to  him  the  honor 
is  due.  And  to  him  the  honor  wiU 
be  awarded,  when  the  accounts  of 
this  world  are  balanced  at  the  judg- 
ment day. 

Pure  Christianity,  thus  operating 
to  produce  a  spirit  of  benevolent  en- 
terprise in  society,  to  present  new 
objects  for  consideration,  and  to  put 
men  under  a  new  responsibility,  has, 
wherever  it  has  freely  exerted  its  in- 
fluence, been  the  means  of  calling 
a  vast  amount  of  dormant  intellect 
into  healthful  action.  We  may  see 
its  effect  among  the  Waldenses,  and 
in  all  the  Puritan  sects  which  grew 
up  between  France  and  Italy,  during 
the  dark  ages.  It  showed  itself  most 
manifestly  in  their  characters,  not- 
withstanding all  the  poverty  and  per- 
secution they  were  made  to  undergo. 
One  of  their  Catholic  adversaries 
says,  "  It  is  truly  remarkable  that 
persons  externally  so  savage  and  rude 
should  have  so  much  moral  cultiva- 
tion. They  can  all  read  and  write. 
You  can  scarcely  find  a  boy  among 
them  who  cannot  give  you  an  intelli- 
gible account  of  the  faith  which  they 
profess.''  This  it  seems  was  the  fact, 
when  not  one  half  of  the  ecclesias- 
tics of  the  Catholic  church  could 
either  read  or  write.  Another  Cath- 
olic doctor  who  was  sent  as  a  spy 
among  them,  declared,  on  his  return, 
"  that  he  had  understood  more  of  the 
doctrines  of  salvation  from  the  an- 
swers of  the  little  children  in  their 
catechism,  than  from  all  the  disputa- 
tions he  had  ever  heard."  We  may 
indeed  learn  how  much  pure  religion 
was  doing  to  bring  the  minds  of  these 
persecuted  sects  into  action,  and  how 
perfectly  their  religion  was  contrast- 
ed with  the  Catholic,  from  the  errors 
with  which  the  latter  charged  them. 
Among  these  errors  were  such  as 
follow  :  "  They  hold  that  the  Holy 
Scriptures  are  of  the  same  efficacy 
in  the  vulgar  tongue  as  in  the  Latin ; 
hence  they  communicate  and  admin- 


ister the  sacraments  in  the  vulgar 
tongue."  **  They  can  say  a  great 
part  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
by  heart." 

Nor  was  their  knowledo^e  limited 
wholly  to  matters  of  religion.  The 
Bible  makes  men  think,  and  think 
correctly,  too,  on  all  the  important 
concerns  of  life.  They  had  notions 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty  good 
enough,  and  broad  enough,  to  be  the 
basis  of  any  modern  political  code. 
They  advocated  such  principles  as 
these — "  A  man  ought  not  to  be  de- 
livered up  to  the  officer  of  justice  to 
be  converted  ;" — "  The  benefits  of 
society  belong  alike  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  it."  These  notions  they  en- 
tertained in  the  tenth  century,  that 
midnight  of  the  dark  ages,  and  un- 
der Gregory  VII.,  that  prince  of  ty- 
rants. 

Christianity  operated  just  so  in 
Germany.  When  Luther  fixed  his 
thirty-five  propositions  respecting  in- 
dulgences on  the  church  at  Wittem- 
berg,  it  opened  a  new  and  wide  field 
of  thought  and  conversation,  and  the 
spirit  of  reform  and  investigation 
went  on  together.  It  also  showed  its 
character  and  tendency  during  the 
reformation  in  Scotland.  The  Cath- 
olic clergy  placed  their  whole  depen- 
dence on  the  French  troops,  and  took 
no  pains  to  instruct  the  people.  But 
the  Protestant  clergy  were  busy  in 
disseminating  knowledge  and  piety 
among  all  ranks,  and  when  things 
came  to  their  crisis,  the  effect  was 
evident.  It  is  not  necessary  now  to 
compare  the  state  of  the  Scots  in  the 
feudal  times,  which  preceded  the 
reformation,  with  what  they  became 
afterwards,  and  have  eminently  been 
ever  since,  or  to  make  any  extended 
remarks  respecting  the  Huguenots  of 
France,  or  the  Protestant  Swiss.  All 
know  that,  as  communities,  they  were 
the  most  enlightened,  the  most  indus- 
trious, and  the  most  attached  to  ra- 
tional fireedom,  of  any  communities 
on  the  earth ;  and  all  know  that  their 
character  was  owing  to  their  religion, 
for  almost  every  other  oanse  was 
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against  them.  The  effect  of  Chris- 
tianity to  call  the  mind  into  action, 
to  elevate  the  character,  and  to 
give  men  power,  is  seen  even  more 
conspicuously,  perhaps,  in  the  reform- 
ers themselves.  How  immensely  did 
it  raise  the  apostles  out  of  the  com- 
mon mass,  in  which,  without  this  in- 
fluence, they  would  have  been  sunk 
and  unknown,  and  place  them  on  an 
eminence,  not  merely  as  men  holding 
|>eculiar  opinions,  but  as  men  of  in- 
tellectual strength  and  activity,  of 
moral  courage,  and  irresistible  force 
of  character,  capable  of  confronting 
and  confounding  their  mightiest  ad- 
versaries. The  truth  is,  that  where 
Christianity  takes  firm  hold  of  a  man, 
it  gives  him  an  elevation  and  reach 
of  thought,  a  feeling  of  responsibil- 
ity, a  seriousness  and  inflexibility  of 
purpose,  an  energy  of  action,  and  a 
disregard  of  all  minor  consequences, 
which  can  be  derived  from  no  other 
source.  How  was  it  with  Luther? 
He  was  the  most  powerful  man  of 
his  time.  Charles,  with  all  his  king- 
doms and  armies,  did  not  possess  half 
the  power  over  the  minds  of  men, 
that  was  possessed  by  Luther  with 
his  Bible.  No  monarch  in  Europe 
was  so  much  feared  by  Charles  or 
Francis,  or  the  Pope,  as  he.  What 
man  of  mere  science  or  literature 
ever  exerted  an  influence  to  be  com- 
pared to  his,  as  to  extent  or  duration, 
or  the  importance  of  the  effects  pro- 
duced? This  was  all  the  conse- 
quence of  his  enlightened  religious 
zeal. 

Nearly  the  same  is  true  of  some 
of  the  associates  of  Luther,  and  with 
Knox  of  Scotland. 

It  was  this  spirit  of  pure  Chris- 
tianity, stimulating  men  to  get  know- 
ledge, cherished  by  such  men  as 
Claude  of  Turin,  Berengarius,  Ar- 
nold of  Brescia,  WicklifTe,  Huss,  and 
Jerome  of  Prague,  which  was  the 
redeeming  spirit  of  man  during  the 
dark  ages,  kept  the  lamp  of  science 
from  going  quite  out,  and  called  the 
minds  of  men  so  into  action,  that 
a  revival  of  literature  was  effected 


in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centu- 
ries. 

Pure  Christianity  is  not  only  favor- 
able to  the  universal  dissemination  of 
knowledge,  but  to  all  the  higher  ef- 
forts of  mind.  The  number  of  those 
whose  minds  are  highly  cultivated, 
and  of  reputable  authors,  even  in 
France,  notwithstanding  all  the  pat- 
ronage which  learning  receives  from 
the  Institute,  bears  no  comparison  to 
the  number  of  the  same  class  of  men 
in  Britain  and  Germany,  where  the 
effects  of  the  Protestant  religion  are 
felt. 

But  nowhere  is  the  power  of  reli- 
gion to  make  men  thinking  and  act^ 
ive  beings  so  obviously  manifested  as* 
in  the  missionary  enterprises  of  the 
present  day.  To  allude  to  this,  with 
a  single  illustration,  is  sufficient  for 
bringing  it  fully  before  our  minds. 
Think  for  one  moment  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  and  of  the  effects 
which  Christianity  has  wrought  there. 
Twelve  years  ago  those  islanders 
were  perhaps  as  brutish  a  race  of 
beings  as  could  be  found  in  the 
world  ; — mere  animals.  Now  they 
have  a  written  language,  books, 
schools,  and  good  civil  institutions. 
This  has  been  effected  by  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity.  The  change 
is  like  transforming  so  many  leopards 
into  men  ; — like  creating  so  many 
human,  enlightened,  Christian  men, 
and  giving  to  themselves  and  to  the 
world  the  benefit  of  their  Christian- 
action.  Indeed  the  work  of  evan- 
gelizing the  world,  with  which  God 
has  kindly  intrusted  and  honored 
men,  does  appear,  in  its  nobleness^ 
something  like  the  work  of  creation. 
It  is  bringing  mind  into  action  which 
before  seemed  not  to  exist. 

These  islands  are  only  a  specimen- 
of  the  effects  of  Christianity,  though 
a  striking  one.  Every  missionary 
station  exhibits,  in  kind,  the  same 
thing. 

They,  therefore,  who  speak  dis- 
pmragingly  of  Christianity  and  its  in- 
fluence in  promoting  civilization,  and 
in   expanding  and  invigorating   the 
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human  mind,  and  who  boast  of  what 
philosophy  and  free  inquiry  have 
achieved,  and  what  they  promise  to 
do  for  mankind,  may  be  safely  chal- 
lenged to  find  the  country  in  all  the 
world,  in  any  age,  where  a  good  sys- 
tem of  schools,  accessible  to  the  mass 
of  the  people,  or  where  liberty  of 
opinion  and  of  speech  have  existed 
without  the  prevalence  of  Protestant 
Christianity ;  or  where  Protestant 
Christianity  has  prevailed  without 
drawing  these  after  it.  I'hey  may 
be  pressed  even  further,  and  be  chal- 
lenged to  point  out  the  place  where 
any  sect  of  philosophers  or  free-in- 
quirers ever  made,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, a  systematic  and  vigorous  ef- 
ibrt  to  extend  knowledge  into  an 
unenlightened  community.  Where 
have  they  sent  forth  their  missiona- 
ries to  establish  schools,  to  furnish 
books,  to  instruct  in  the  arts  of  civ- 
ilized life,  to  elevate  the  character, 
and  to  promote  social  happiness  ? 
The  truth  is,  that,  so  far  from  having 
tried  the  power  of  their  system,  and 
being  able  to  appeal  to  nations  or 
tribes  that  have  been  disenthralled 
and  reformed  by  it,  they  have  not 
even  made  the  attempt.  The  only 
exertions  now  making  to  enlighten 
the  ignorant  and  barbarous  nations 
of  the  earth  are  making  by  the  ad- 
herents of  Christianity.  Look  through 
the  benighted  tribes  of  Asia  and  Af- 
rica ;  penetrate  the  forests  of  this 
continent;  search  out  every  Pagan 
island  of  the  sea,  and  you  will  not 
find  one  free  school,  nor  any  other 
worth  the  name  of  a  school,  which 
has  not  been  estabhshed  by  Chris- 
tian benevolence.  It  is  certain,  not 
merely  that  Christianity  is  the  only 
thing  that  has  successfully  engaged 
in  enlightening  and  reforming  the 
world,  but  that  it  is  the  only  thing 
that  has  ever  in  good  earnest  at- 
tempted the  work.  It  is  on  Christian- 
ity, then,  that  all  our  hopes  of  the 
universal  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and 
civilization,  and  domestic  happiness, 
as  well  as  of  piety,  must  be  built.  It 
is  by  the  (^ratkm  of  it,  that,  I  baid 


almost  said,  the  whole  human  race 
are  yet  to  be  raised  up  from  the  black- 
ness of  darkness  into  which  they  are 
sunk,  to  the  life  and  dignity  of  think- 
ing, intelligent  men  ; — and  we  may 
make  this  infinite  addition,  that  it  is 
by  the  influence  of  Christianity,  that 
purity  and  immortal  life  are  to  be  giv- 
en to  the  souls  of  men. 

Nor  is  this  the  period  for  delay  or 
relaxation  of  efifort  in  the  work  of 
meliorating  the  condition  of  man- 
kind. We  may  think,  when  we  see 
what  Christian  benevolence  has  ef- 
fected — ^how  much  knowledge  and 
enterprise  and  piety  there  is  in  the 
world — ^that  nearly  all  has  been  done 
for  man  that  can  be  done.  Bat,  in 
truth,  almost  all  yet  remains  to  be 
done.  Not  more  than  one  quarter  of 
the  population  of  the  earth  is  even 
nominally  Christian,  and  not  more 
than  one  fifteenth  are  Protestants ; 
and  even  among  these  last,  how  lim- 
ited are  the  knowledge  and  influence 
of  the  gospel!  The  bright  spots 
which  Christian  activity  has  lighted 
up  in  the  world  are  like  the  tops  of 
the  mountains  gilded  by  the  rising 
sun,  while  all  the  surrounding  coun- 
try is  covered  with  damp,  gloomy 
shade.  Suppose  that  Luther  and  his 
'  fellow  reformers  bad  thought  in  their 
day,  that  all  had  been  done  for  the 
human  family  that  could  be  done, 
what  would  now  have  been  the  con- 
dition of  what  we  call  Christendom  I 
It  would  have  been  now  very  nearly 
what  it  was  then,  covered  with  the 
grossest  political  and  ecclesiastical 
abuses,  with  superstition,  and  intel- 
lectual night  We  see  in  history  the 
stream  of  knowledge  and  piety  wind- 
ing its  narrow  and  sluggish  canent 
through  the  dark  ages  tiU  it  comes  to 
their  time.  It  then  suddenly  takes 
a  broader  channel ;  and  by  their  con- 
tributions this  stream  of  knowledge 
and  enterprise  and  piety  has  be^ 
widening  and  rolling  a  deeper  tide  of 
light  down  U>  us.  These  were  men 
who  kid  succeeding  ages  under  ob- 
ligations to  them.  We  should  look 
b»Dk  to  them  a»  our  own  individual 
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benefactors.  Shall  the  men  who  may 
live  two  hundred  years  hence  so  look 
back  to  us,  as  they  see  the  results  of 
our  pious  enterprise  borne  down  to 
them  on  the  stream  of  time,  and  trace 
them  in  the  enlargement  of  the  fields 
of  knowledge,  the  augmented  vigor 
of  the  human  mind,  the  improved 
systems  of  civil  government,  and  the 
greater  prevalence  of  social  virtue 
and  happiness? 

Though  others  may  talk  much  and 
boastfully,  yet  the  Christian  communi- 
ty, and  especially  Christian  ministers, 
should  remember  that  whatever  is  to 
be  done  to  meliorate  the  condition  of 
mankind  must  be  done  by  them. 
They  are  God's  appointed  instru- 
ments fur  reclaiming  the  world  from 
its  state  of  darkness  and  sin.  Nor 
should  they  think  that  merely  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  world  is  de- 
pending on  their  enterprise  and  faith- 
fulness, while  its  reformation  and  ad- 
vancement in  other  respects  are  to 
be  wrought  out  by  other  agents. 
The  truth  is,  that,  if  the  human 
mind  is  ever  to  be  raised  from  its  in- 
action and  debasement ;  if  it  is  ever 
to  accomplish  the  noble  purposes  for 
which  it  was  designed;  if  knowledge 
and  independence  of  character  are 
ever  to  prevail  among  all  ranks  of  all 
nations;  if  civil  freedom  is  every 
where  to  take  the  place  of  tyranny 
and  misrule  ;  if  domestic  virtue  and 
happiness  are  to  bless  all  the  families 
of  men,  Christians  must  do  the  work : 
and  they  must  do  it  with  very  little 
assistance  from  any  quarter,  except 
heaven,  and  in  the  face  of  systematic 
and  unwearied  opposition.  As  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  is  the  great 
and  divinely  appointed  means  of  dis- 
seminating pure  Christianity,  and 
giving  it  a  controlling  influence,  ev- 
ery suitable  effort  made  to  increase 
the  number  of  faithful  Christian  min- 
isters, or  to  give  additional  efficiency 
to  their  labors,  is  so  much  done,  most 
directly,  not  only  to  promote  universal 
piety  and  righteousness,  but  also  to- 
wards introducing  and  perpetuating 
intellectual  and  civil  freedom,  a  gen- 
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eral  elevation  of  the  human  charac- 
ter, and  the  augmentation  of  human 
enjoyment  throughout  the  world. 


For  the  Ciuarterlj  Rogiitsr. 

PRAYER  FOR  LITERARY  AND  PRO- 
FESSIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 

It  is  a  subject  for  gratitude  to  God, 
that  in  his  providence  he  has  ordered 
the  establishment  of  institutions  in 
every  part  of  our  country,  affording 
valuable  advantages  for  education. 
The  statistics  of  these,  as  furnished 
in  recent  publications  will  not,  per- 
haps, be  uninteresting  to  the  friends 
of  learning  and  religion,  and  will  as- 
sist our  conceptions  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  proposed. 

Accoiding  to  these  tables  the  sta-» 
tistics  stand  thus :  The  number  of 
colleges  in  the  United  States,  59 : 
theological  institutions,  22 :  medical 
schools,  18 :  law  schools, 5 :  the  num- 
ber of  mstructers  connected  with 
colleges,  400:  students  in  the  clas- 
sical departments  of  the  colleges, 
4,100:  medical  students,  J  ,86;} :  law 
students  at  five  colleges,  88:  theo- 
logical students  at  eighteen  institu- 
tions, 709 :  whole  number  of  stu- 
dents at  colleges  and  professional 
schools,  0,770. 

The  location  of  these  institutions 
is  as  follows :  In  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  12 :  Middle  States,  13  : 
Southern  States,  15  :  Western  States 
and  Territories,  19.  So  that  the  ad- 
vantages of  college  and  professional 
education  are,  in  local'  respects, 
within  the  convenient  reach  of  most 
of  the  young  men  of  the  United 
States.* 

The  proportion  of  >'oung  men  in 
different  portions  of  our  country, 
found  in  these  institutions,  is  as  fol- 
lows: In  the  New  England  States',, 
one  college  student  for  every  1,331 
inhabitai^ts  :  Middle  States^  One  for 
every  3,465 :  Southern  SHEities,  one* 
for  every  7,232 :  Western  States  and 

**  Some  of  tlMW  6«liiDate»  wf  nado  ife'ISdO. 
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Territories,  one  for  every  6,060. 
An  interesting  proportion,  then,  of 
the  youthful  talent  in  our  country, 
is  in  a  course  of  preparation  for 
something y  favorable  or  unfavora- 
ble to  the  interests  of  religion.  This, 
as  appearing  in  a  survey  of  our  col- 
leges, to  say  nothing  of  young  men 
in  other  situations,  who,  by  self-edu- 
cation, and  the  force  of  circumstan- 
ces, are  in  the  process  of  training  to 
some  important  purpose. 

I  will  not  believe  myself  writing 
for  any  readers  who  do  not  ac- 
knowledge the  importance  of  our  in- 
stitutions being  the  seats  of  religious 
as  well  as  literary  and  professional 
character  and  influence.  The  pres- 
ent proportion  of  those  hopefully  pi- 
ous in  them  should  be  seriously  con- 
sidered by  us.  According  to  sched- 
ules of  the  American  Quarterly  Reg- 
ister in  1830,  there  were  683,  out 
of  3,582,  in  the  colleges  as  distinct 
from  the  professional  schools — leav- 
ing 2,899,  not  professedly  pious.  We 
have  occasion  for  lively  gratitude  to 
God,  that  in  the  revivals  of  religion 
in  the  colleges  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  year,  there  have 
been,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained, 
between  300  and  400  more,  appa- 
rently converted  to  God.  With  this 
pleasant  increase,  however,  taking 
the  census  of  the  colleges  for  1830 
as  the  basis  of  our  estimate,  there 
still  remain  more  than  2,000  of  the 
young  men  of  our  country  in  the  col- 
leges, and  preparing  for  stations  of 
influence  less  or  greater,  and  who 
have  not  yet  "  known  the  grace  of 
God  in  truth." 

The  proposal  of  the  annual  fast 
and  concert  of  prayer  for  colleges 
was  a  happy  thought.  A  delightful 
scene  it  is,  now  annually  presented, 
of  the  churches  of  the  United  States 
humbling  themselves  before  the  throne 
of  grace,  and  praying  for  the  visita- 
tions of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  our  seats 
of  science  and  education.  To  any 
who  perhaps  regard  this  as  an  inex- 
pedient addition  to  the  number  of 
concerts     already    established,    we 


would  recommend — along  with  the 
facts  already  stated — the  following 
considerations,  in  brief;  that  our 
colleges  stand  closely  connected  with 
the  prosperity  of  Zion :  that  the 
subjects  of  prayer  impressed  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  the  minds  of  Chris- 
tians cannot  be  safely  dispensed 
with,  or  neglected:  that  Christians 
must  make  up  their  minds  to  devote 
themselves  more  and  more  to  seek- 
ing the  prosperity  of  Christ's  king- 
dom, if  they  would  have  the  millen- 
nium ever  arrive :  that,  moreover,  it 
is  the  divine  direction,  "  pray  for  all 
men," — and  who  more  interesting 
subjects  of  prayer  than  young  men 
in  a  course  of  education  7  Let  it  be 
remembered,  also,  how  ready  God 
has  shown  himself  to  bless,  in  his 
granting  the  gracious  influences  of 
his  Spirit  repeatedly,  in  former  years, 
to  several  of  our  colleges ;  and  espe- 
cially that  in  this  present,  a  year  of 
college  revivals,  truly,  fourteen  of 
these  institutions  have  been  graciously 
visited  :  and  moreover  that  the  com- 
mencement of  these  rich  dispensa- 
tions of  the  Divine  Spirit  was  ap- 
parently— in  one  college  particularly 
—on  that  twenty-fourth  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, while  God's  people  were  •*  yet 
speaking."  For  it  was  very  soon  af- 
ter that  we  began  to  receive  intelli- 
gence of  college  revivals.  Let  an 
argument  for  this  concert  also  be 
drawn  from  among  the  scenes  of  a  col- 
lege revival.  There  are  doubtless  some 
of  my  readers  who  in  former  years 
have  resided  in  colleges,  while  "  the 
Lord  was  there."  You  have  seen, 
with  joy  and  reverence,  the  evidences 
of  the  divine  presence,  in  the  solem- 
nity visible  in  many  a  young  roan's 
countenance :  have  observed  how  it 
has  repressed  the  conflict  of  unholy 
rivalry  and  ambition ;  silenced  the 
revels  of  dissipation,  the  laugh  of 
thoughtless  gaiety,  and  the  scoff  of 
unbelief;  how  it  has  made  the  chapel 
truly  a  place  of  prayer  ;  the  lecture 
room  a  place  of  deep  seriousness  and 
of  occasional  and  earnest  exhorta- 
tions from  teachers;  has  made  the 
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student's  walk  to  be  the  season  of 
thought,  and  conversation  on  the 
tilings  of  eternity,  perhaps  of  sweet 
Christian  communion.  You  have 
seen  students  become  solicitous  and 
earnest  inquirers,  of  whom  you  once 
scarce  dared  to  hope  any  such  thing ; 
have  heard  from  lips  which  perhaps 
once  dealt  in  ribaldry  and  profane- 
ness  the  question,  What  shall  I  do  to 
be  saved  ?  have  witnessed  with  holy 
reverence  and  delight,  the  solemn 
stillness  and  deep  attention  pervading 
the  lecture  room,  converted  for  an 
evening  into  a  conference  room,  and 
there  rejoiced,  with  "  the  angels  of 
God  in  heaven,"  over  many  a  young 
man  repenting.  And  you  have  seen 
the  young  man  of  talents,  acquisi- 
tions and  promise,  **  confessing  Christ 
before  men,''  and  taking  a  new  di- 
rection for  life  here,  and  eternity 
hereafter,  as  one  "  born  of  God  " 
and  in  a  course  of  education  for  His 
service.  In  a  word,  you  have  seen 
things  which  have  made  you,  with 
admiration,  to  exclaim,  "what  hath 
God  wrought !"  Yes,  Christian,  you 
who  have  rejoiced  in  the  scenes  of  a 
parish  revival,  only,  there  are  scenes 
which  surpass  even  these,  interesting 
as  they  have  been,  and  which  it  would 
greatly  rejoice  you  to  see,  within  the 
walls  of  college,  when  "  the  Lord  is 
there." 

We  have  spoken  of  the  desirable- 
ness of  continued  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  upon  our  seminaries,  for 
a  reason  additional  to  those  which  re- 
spect a  common  church  and  society. 
There  being,  in  the  college,  once  in 
four  years,  an  entire  change  of  mem- 
bers ;  and,  in  the  professional  semi- 
nary, an  entire  change  once  in  three 
years ;  if  revivals  of  religion  occur 
only  at  intervals  of  possibly  several 
years,  many  young  men  come  and 
go,  without  being  residents,  at  the 
time  of  one  of  these  interesting  sea- 
sons of  the  divine  visitation. 

This  subject  stands  related  to  the 
consecration  of  talent  cand  attain" 
meni  to  the  service  of  Christ.  There 
is  a  vast  amount  of  mind  in  a  form- 


ing state,  in  our  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing. The  right  formation  of  it  de- 
pends much  on  the  state  of  the  moral 
atmosphere  around  it  A  melan- 
choly amount  of  talent  and  attain- 
ment has  been  perverted  in  times 
past ;  and  most  affecting  have  been 
the  cases  of  young  men  who  might 
have  stood  among  the  foremost  in  the 
ranks  of  usefulness  and  religious  in- 
fluence. Many  have  been  poisoned 
by  religious  error,  while  they  have 
maintained  respectable  moral  char- 
acters. Many  have  debased  them- 
selves, and  made  their  talents  and  at- 
tainments useless,  by  vice.  Others 
have  been  comparatively  useless,  by 
indolently  "burying  them  in  the 
earth  ;"  and  their  influence  has  but 
helped  forward  the  general  deteriora- 
tion of  society  around  them.  In  il- 
lustration of  these  remarks,  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  the  merging  of  talent 
and  education  in  vice,  on  the  author- 
ity of  a  gentleman  educated  at  one 
of  our  first  colleges,  were  given, 
through  the  medium  of  one  of  our 
periodicals,*  not  long  since,  the  fol- 
lowing facts,  respecting  the  class  to 
which  he  belonged  less  than  thirty 
years  since.  *'  It  was  a  class  from 
which  much  was  expected,  as  the  in- 
structers  were  often  heard  to  declare ; 
and  was  certainly  not  deficient,  when 
compared  with  other  classes,  either 
as  to  numbers  or  talents.  Unhappily 
a  very  low  standard  of  morals  was 
prevalent ;  only  two  of  the  class 
were  free  from  the  habit  of  profane 
swearing;  and  nearly  all  except 
these  two,  would  occasionally  get  in- 
toxicated. This  class  went  out  into 
the  world  as  one  of  the  hopes  of  the 
country."  Its  subsequent  history 
showed,  that  "  comparatively  a  small 
number  of  them  ever  occupied  re- 
spectable and  conspicuous  situations. 
In  tweniy-tioo  years  after  leaving  col- 
lege, two  thirds  of  that  class  were 
known  to  have  died  ;  and  of  these, 
full  one  half  died  the  victims  of  in- 
temperance.    Of  the  survivors,  some 
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now  living  are  known  to  be  in  the 
lowest  state  of  degradation."  As  a 
contrast  to  this,  another  individual 
gave  the  character  and  history  of 
another  class,  of  le&s  than  forty  years 
since.  **  It  was  numerous  ;  the  in- 
fluence was  decidedly  in  favor  of 
morality.  Before  leaving  college,  a 
large  proportion  came  under  the  pow- 
er of  religious  principle,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  general  revival  of  reli- 
gion. Twenty-^re  years  after  the 
time  of  graduation,  only  one  quart tr 
of  the  class  had  died  ;  and  of  the 
surviving  three  quarters,  a  large  pro- 
portion were  occupying  stations  of 
(considerable  usefulness.'' 

Young  minds,  in  a  course  of  edu- 
cation, need  guidance,  formation,  and 
establishment  by  the  grace  of  God ; 
and  their  services  should  be  then  se- 
cured for  the  advancement  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  in  whatever  stations  they 
shall  be  placed.  What  can  be  more 
delightful  to  the  eye  of  the  Christian, 
than  to  see  a  young  man  of  talents, 
^cinments  and  promise,  as  he  comes 
forward  in  life,  laying  all  at  the  feet 
of  Christ  Jesus  his  Lord ;  and  going 
on  to  act  upon  that  instruction,  *'  ye 
are  not  your  own,  for  ye  are  tx>ught 
with  a  price  {  wherelbre  glorify  God 
jn  your  body  and  your  spirit,  which 
^e  God's." 

This  subject  stai^ds  related  to  the 
consexraiion  of  iiifluence  to  the  ad- 
jrancement  of  religion.  The  student 
in  college,  and  the  same  individual 
subsequently,  as  a  man  of  education, 
in  professional  life,  unavoidably  ex- 
erts influence  of  some  kind.  His 
x>pinions,  hia  moral  habits  and  exam- 
ple, will  give  a  direction,  right  or 
wrong,  to  other  minds.  Especially 
^i»  habits  of  thinking  and  speaking 
upon  religious  subjects  will  have  iur 
fluence  upon  other  men.  Suppose 
him  to  he  simply  careless  and  indif- 
ferent to  religion,  and  living  in  a 
quiet  course  of  respectable  unconver- 
sion ;  he  will  countenance  the  like 
in  many  others.  Or  suppose  him  an 
unbeliever  in  religion,  as  an  experi- 
mental  and  holy  aflfair;  perhaps  a 


derider  of  it  and  its  truths ;  he  will 
pass  on  in  life,  keeping  in  counte- 
nance a  circle  of  other  men,  in  errors 
and  guilt  like  his  own,  and  makiog 
himself  a  heavy  "  partaker  in  their 
sins."  Suppose  him  to  go  dashing 
along  up  one  political  eminence  af- 
ter anotiier,  and  cutting  a  figure  as 
*'  a  people's  man,"  i.  e.,  a  man  who 
will  do  almost  any  thing  to  please  ike 
people,  and  get  their  votes  for  Aim- 
self  or  men  of  his  party.  What  has 
the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus  in 
the  world  to  expect  from  him?  What 
other  calculation  can  be  made,  than 
that  he  will  exert  an  influence  against 
religion — ^that  he  will  trample  on  re- 
ligion, whenever  it  is  in  the  way  of 
the  attainment  of  his  own   objects  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  if  he  be  a  man 
who  has  "  the  love  of  God  shed 
abroad  in  his  heart  by  the  Holy 
Ghost ;"  one  who  daily  lives,  as 
**  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible,"  and 
who  communes  with  God  daily  in  his 
closet,  and  comes  from  his  closet  to 
exhibit  the  light  of  a  Christian  ex- 
ample ;  he  cannot  fail  to  be  a  bless- 
ing in  the  community.  But,  not  to 
anticipate  a  topic  of  remark  in  ani- 
other  division  of  this  subject : — 

We  speak  here  more  particularly 
of  the  influence  of  a  college,  in  its 
collective  capacity,  upon  the  com- 
monwealth in  which  it  is  situated. 
It  embodies,  in  its  Boards,  and  Fac- 
ulty; and  in  its  classes,  even  down 
to  the  youngest  Freshman ;  men  who 
constitute  a  source  of  influence  not 
exceeded  by  any  equal  number  of 
men  in  their  collective  capacity ;  or 
by  any  other  species  of  establish- 
ment. Political  men,  heretical  men, 
infidels,  and  religious  men,  all  keep 
a  steady  eye  upon  the  colleges,  as 
sources  of  influence  ;  and  they  indi- 
cate their  consciousness  that  a  col- 
lege is  a  powerful  engine,  to  be 
wrought  lor  some  purpose  or  other, 
according  to  the  views  and  aims  of 
those  who  superintend  its  concerns. 
In  some  particular  institutions  in  our 
own  country,  it  is  very  observable 
what  A  vast  .amount  of  influence  a 
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.college  may  exert,  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  truth  or  error,  virtue  or  vice. 
liOok  at  the  character  of  some  Euro- 
pean Universities,  particularly  in  Ger- 
many ;  illustrious,  truly,  as  seats  of 
learning ;  but,  as  to  moral  and  reli- 
gious condition,  and  consequent  in- 
iluence,  appearing  to  the  eye  of  a 
Christian,  like  '*  the  mountains  of 
Gilboa,"  on  which  there  is  '*  no  rain, 
neither  any  dew.''  A  commonwealth, 
•or  a  country,  in  various  ways,  feels 
the  influence  of  its  literary  institu- 
tions, as  favorable  or  unfavorable. 
A  neutrality,  as  respects  some  deci- 
ded moral  and  religious  influence,  is 
out  of  the  question,  notwithstanding 
all  the  dreams  and  theories  and  pro- 
fessions of  men  who  want  learning 
without  religion.  A  college  will  in- 
evitably bless  or  blast  ten  thousand 
immortal  spirits.  And  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  God  alone  can  secure  the  one,  and 
forbid  the  other. 

This  subject  stands  related  to  the 
occupancy  of  various  important  stO" 
lions,  with  *' men  of  God**  men  of 
prayer,  faith,  supreme  consecration 
to  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ. 

The  ministry  is  one  of  these.  To 
our  colleges,  principally,  we  look  for 
those  who  shall  be  future  guides  to 
souls,  in  this  country,  especially.  It 
would  not  be  necessary,  at  a  period 
like  this,  to  urge  the  indispensa- 
bleness  of  piety  in  ministers,  were  it 
not  that  in  the  minds  of  many  men 
of  education  and  standing,  especially 
in  some  of  our  college  Boards  and 
Faculties,  there  is  entertained  the 
sentiment,  that  talents,  learning,  and 
morality,  are  sufficient  qualifications 
for  the  office  of  the  ministry  :  while 
religion,  as  a  subject  of  experience, 
under  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  God,  and  to  be  shown  in  holiness 
of  life,  is  disbelieved  and  contemned : 
and  also,  that  we  are  every  year  be- 
coming more  exposed  to  the  danger 
of  having  the  ministry  become  here, 
what  it  long  has  been  to  such  an  ex- 
tent in  some  other  countries — a  mere 
profession  to  live  by.    But  let^  now. 


the  questions  go  round  among  the 
churches  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
among  reflecting  men  who  give  only 
a  speculative  assent  to  the  truths  of 
the  Bible.  Who  will  commit  him- 
self to  the  religious  instruction  of  a 
man  who  knows  and  believes  nothing 
about  the  grace  of  God,  as  a  matter 
of  experience  ?  Who  is  willing  to 
seat  his  family.  Sabbath  ailer  Sab- 
bath, and  year  after  year,  before  a 
pulpit  from  which  an  unconverted 
man,  in  the  pride  of  talent  and  the 
flippancy  of  unbelief,  delivers  the  cold 
maxims  of  a  heartless  morality,  or 
the  sickening  sentiraentalism  of  grave 
ungodliness,  or  the  announcements 
of  •*  damnable  heresy  "?  Who  that 
cares  anything  respecting  i^ligion,  is 
willing  to  see  ordinations  become, 
extensively,  the  putting  of  men  "  into 
the  priest's  office  that  they  may  eat 
a  piece  of  bread  ;'^  the  **  laying  of 
hands  suddenly"  on  '*  sculls  that  can- 
not teach  and  will  not  learn  "  which 
be  "  the  first  principles  of  the  ora- 
cles of  God  ?"  thus,  in  truth,  making 
one  of  the  holiest  solemnities  in  the 
church,  to  be  the  profane  setting 
apart  of  men  to  the  solemn  service 
of  the  devil,  as  '*  blind  leaders  of  the 
blind."  It  is  enough  to  make  angels 
weep,  to  see  such  things  done ;  and 
in  this  comparatively  religious  coun- 
try of  ours  too ;  things  they  are, 
which,  "  in  the  day  of  judgment," 
will  fill  the  transactors  in  them  with 
horror  and  despair,  as  the  transac- 
tions of  impiety  and  blasphemy. 

To  avert  and  remove  such  evils 
from  our  churches  and  from  the 
country,  prayer  must  be  made,  **  in 
faith,"  and  ''  without  ceasing,  unto 
God,"  for  his  continual  blessings  up- 
on our  seminaries  of  learning.  We 
want  our  pulpits  filled  with  men  who 
know,  love,  and  preach  *^  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus,"  and  on  whose  min- 
istry will  descend  an  '*  unction  from 
the  Holy  One."  Our  country — 
thanks  to  the  Great  Head  of  the 
Church — has  been  blessed  with  a 
goodly  number  of  ministers,  whose 
consecration  to  Christ  began  within 
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the  waUs  of  college.  Many  a  church 
knows  what  a  bies.sing  is  a  faithful 
minister ;  and  when  called  to  weep 
over  his  grave,  and  to  gather  the  re- 
membrances of  his  early  life,  they 
have  associated  with  his  endearing 
usefulness  to  them,  that  college  where 
he  was  renewed  by  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord,  and  his  preparation  begun,  to 
be  an  '*  ascension  gift "  to  them. 
Thousands  of  such  ministers  are 
wanted  at  this  moment  in  our  own 
country ;  and  tens  of  thousands 
more  for  the  conversion  of  the  hea- 
then world.  For  with  the  progress 
our  Ekiucation  Societies  and  Theo- 
logical Seminaries  are  making,  in 
training  such;  the  wants  of  our 
own  country — to  say  nothing  of  the 
rest  of  the  world — cannot  be  overta- 
ken, these  many  years.  Hundreds 
of  young  men  are  wanted,  where  tens 
can  be  had  to  answer  yearly  applica- 
tions for  preachers.  And  death,  all 
this  time,  is  sweeping  ministers  into 
the  grave,  as  rapidly  as  any  class  of 
men  whatever. 

We  ought  not,  however,  to  desire 
that  every  converted  collegian  should 
become  a  minister,  much  as  ministers 
are  wanted.  For  men  of  devoted 
piety  are  needed  also,  in  the  profes- 
sion of  law.  The  lawyer  has  inter- 
course with  men  of  all  classes.  He 
generally  takes  rank  among  the  first 
men,  in  town,  county,  state;  and  in 
the  country  at  large.  He  lives  in  a 
professional  station  of  influence ;  and 
as  we  shall  yet  notice,  he  is  occasion- 
ally in  other  stations  of  importance. 
He  is,  inevitably,  a  man  of  some  in- 
fluence or  other.  If  unfriendly  to 
serious  religion  and  the  doctrines  of 
the  cross,  no  man  can  do  more  than 
he,  to  oppose  them.  In  the  place  of 
his  residence,  he  can  be  the  respect- 
able and  influential  patron  of  error. 
In  his  intercourse  with  men  of  his 
profession,  and  with  numerous  oth- 
ers, he  can,  if  he  is  disposed,  raise 
many  a  smile  of  contempt  at  reli- 
gion ;  give  many  a  wound  to  the 
cause  of  Christ ;  and  possess  many  a 
mind  with  the  errors  which  darken 


his  own.  With  my  eye  upon  an  ac- 
tual case — formerly  existing  in  our 
country — I  will  suppose  him  to  rise  to 
the  bench,  and  to  circulate  around 
him,  in  the  social  intercourse  of  each 
season  of  court  session,  the  influence 
of  his  own  loose  sentiments  on  reli- 
gion ;  to  deal  out  the  doctrines  of  a 
subtle  heresy  to  a  circle  of  lawyers ; 
a  jurist  of  commanding  talents  and 
high  professional  attainments,  and 
having  a  powerful  influence  over  his 
juniors,  and  doing  as  much  to  fiii 
their  minds  with  specious  error,  and 
prejudice  against  the  religion  of  Je- 
sus, as  any  minister,  of  his  faith,  in 
all  the  country.  And  who  can  cal- 
culate the  vast  amount  of  moral  mis- 
chief such  a  man  in  such  a  station 
will  do? 

"The  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints,"  ought  to  have  lovers  and  de- 
fenders among  the  members  of  the 
bar,  as  well  as  in  the  pulpit.  Not 
that  every  lawyer  should  be  a  critical 
theologian ;  nor  that  religion  should 
be  discussed  in  the  court  room  ;  but 
that  men  who  can  so  well  put  forth 
powers  of  argumentation  in  that  • 
place,  should  be,  as  Christians,  well 
read  in  that  grand  text-book  of  the- 
ology, the  Bible  ;  and  should  be  dis- 
posed and  ready  to  defend  its  great 
truths,  and  urge  its  holy  duties, 
whenever  it  is  needful  in  their  inter- 
course with  other  men.  Such  an 
one,  it  is  believed,  was  Hale,  among 
English  jurists.  Such  a  man  was 
Reeve,  among  Americans.  Some  few 
men  there  are,  of  like  character,  at  the 
present  time.  But  we  want  our  bench- 
es and  bars  composed  of  such  men. 

Men  of  devoted  piety  are  also  want- 
ed in  the  medical  profession.  The 
intercourse  of  the  physician  is  of  a 
peculiarly  interesting  character,  and 
with  all  classes  of  society.  He  is 
with  them  in  scenes  of  suffering  and 
danger;  and  at  times  when  their 
hearts  are  bursting  with  solicitude; 
or  broken  with  sorrow,  as  mourners. 
He  has  some  of  the  best  possible  ad- 
vantages for  doing  good  to  men's 
souls,  when  called  to  prescribe  for 
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their  bodies.  He  oflen  finds  men 
under  circumstances  in  which  they 
cannot  help  thinkings  feeling,  and 
trembling,  in  regard  to  their  eternal 
interests.  Wliat  a  delightful  qualifi- 
cation in  a  physician,  then,  to  know 
how  to  minister  to  the  *^  wounded 
spirit,"  as  well  as  to  the  frail,  dying 
body. 

1  know  a  physician,  who  is  in  the 
practice  of  kneeling  by  the  bed-side 
of  his  patients,  and  imploring  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  his  medical 
prescriptions.  I  have  been  informed 
of  another,  respecting  whom  are 
stated  the  following  interesting  facts. 
He  was  called  to  a  surgical  case,  of 
a  very  critical  character.  An  opera- 
tion was  required  speedily ;  which 
might  save  the  man's  life  ;  but,  from 
peculiar  circumstances,  so  critical, 
that  the  man  might  die  under  it. 
This  pious  physician  and  surgeon 
having  examined  the  case,  made  his 
patient  aware  of  his  situation,  and  of 
the  hazard  which  would  attend  the 
operation ;  and  referred  it  to  him  to 
decide  whether  it  should  be  perform- 
ed. The  patient  said,  **  Do  it.*'  "  I 
leave  you  then,  ray  dear  sir,"  said 
the  physician,  "  for  half  an  hour, 
which  I  shall  spend  in  prayer  to  God. 
Let  me  beg  you  also  to  spend  it  in 
preparing  for  the  worst."  The  phy- 
sician went  to  "  the  throne  of  grace ;" 
and  came  from  it  to  his  critical  work. 
God  had  heard  his  prayers.  The 
operation  was  successful ;  and  the 
man's  life  was  saved.  His  soul,  too, 
it  is  believed,  received  good  through 
the  faithfulness  of  the  praying  physi- 
cian. What  a  different  matter,  to  be 
under  the  hands  of  such  a  physician  ; 
and  to  be  under  those  of  one  who 
perhaps  never  lifled  a  prayer  to  God 
for  his  patients,  in  the  whole  course 
of  his  practice.  I  do  not  say  that 
successful  practice  can  be  expected 
only  from  the  pious  physician.  But 
I  do  say,  whenever  I  lie  trembling  on 
the  side  of  the  grave,  bring  to  my 
bed-side,  of  all  human  physicians,  a 
son  of  the  "  Great  Physician ;"  one 
who  will  remember  my  immortal  soul, 


while  he  prescribes  for  my  perishable 
body, 

I'he  interest  is  peculiar  which  a 
family  feel  in  a  physician,  who  has 
been  with  them  in  some  trying  scene. 
He  has  perhaps  been  instrumental^ 
through  divine  goodness,  in  bringing 
up  a  beloved  member  of  their  circle 
from  the  borders  of  the  grave ;  and 
has  mingled  his  joys  with  theirs,  in 
that  recovery.  Or,  after  his  best^ 
but  fruitless  efforts,  he  has  wept  with 
them  by  the  dying  bed  of  one  very 
dear  to  them.  He  is  thus  brought 
into  a  kind  of  contact  with  them, 
and  they  feel  an  interest  in  him,  and 
a  regard  for  his  character,  as  a  man 
and  a  physician,  which  will  influence 
their  minds — it  may  be  powerfully — 
in  regard  to  his  religious  opinions 
and  character.  Of  first  importance^ 
then,  is  it,  that  these  be  such  that 
his  influence  upon  them  shall  be  sal- 
utary. The  pious  physician  may 
even  vie  with  the  minister  of  reli- 
gion himself,  in  influence  and  use- 
fulness for  good  to  souls ;  and  like 
Luke,  the  companion  of  Paul,  in  his 
work  of  winning  souls  to  Jesus,  may 
well  deserve  the  appellation  of  "  the 
beloved  physician,"  We  might  fol- 
low the  physician  into  the  various 
other  parts  of  his  sphere  of  influence 
and  usefulness ;  and  give  examples 
of  piety  in  such  men.  We  might 
also  look  at  instances  of  men  of  pro- 
fessional skill  and  excellence,  who 
have  united  with  these,  still,  the  dan- 
gerous faith  of  false  doctrines,  or  the 
gloomy  skepticisms  of  atheism  ;  and 
who  have  spent  their  lives  in  taking 
good  care  of  men's  bodies,  but  have 
ruined  their  souls  by  an  unhappy 
moral  influence.  All  would  go  to 
make  urgent  the  duty  we  are  consid- 
ering, of  prayer  for  the  influences  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  upon  our  colleges  and 
professional  seminaries. 

Men  of  piety  are  wanted  in  the  sta- 
tions of  official  and  political  duty  and 
influence ;  as  flUed  in  considerable 
measure  from  the  Bar,  and  occasion- 
ally from  other  institutions.  There  is 
a  very  intimate  connection  between 
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ret  irak  of  reli^ioD  in  oar  semiDanes  '  For  the  secnrrtT  of  rute  deUbers* 
ofkaniinj,  and  the  Suture  furDi^r^io^  tioD«  and  safe  dects«oo«,  oo  svbiect? 
of  our  couDtrr  vun  relijiou*  rakri^  of  euch  a  character  as  tbeae  named ; 
and  le^i>iitors.  Co•Ju*J<r<^<^  daxjjer^^  rteadj  reliziou^  principle  needs  tD 
be^etmen  in  puMic  hie.  Th;«aris4:5  come  into  operatioo, — tbefearofGod, 
in  part  trf^rn  their  de^^^odeoce,  to  sach  a5  a  graciovs  and  sooi  perradinsr  prin- 
an  extent,  on  pr>puiar  tator  and  elec*  cipie.  Biasses,  prejudices. selAinter- 
tion  ;  and  from  their  be;nz  ceiled  to  e>t,  need  to  be  held  in  check,  horn 
enter  into  i\Ki  con  die  t«  of  pirtiei^,  and  indue  in?  vrong  decisions.  Trae, 
the  dcramMes  of  ainb^non  and  pride,  under  the  infiuence  of  human  feelings. 
To  read  the  debate«  of  a  !<es«ion  of  and  simple  moral  principle,  and  even 
cong^re^'i  or  ^tate  lejl^lature,  or  to  under  the  infloence  of  party  feelings, 
watch  the  course  of  an  ejection,  is  suf-  men  may  proridentialiy  leztsJate  safe- 
ficient  to  convince  any  man  of  com-  ly  and  uprightly.  But  there  is  nose- 
mon  discernment,  tnat  men  who  curity  for  it;  and  the  probabilities 
enter  into  pohtical  life,  perhaps  into  are  in  strong  majority  against  it.  The 
official  stations,  are  put  to  frequent  truth  is,  it  needs  religion  in  the  heart, 
and  severe  tests  of  moral  and  reli-  and  a  sacred  regard  to  the  decisions 
gious  principle ;  by  the  state  of  opin-  of  the  Statute  Book  of  the  Lord  Jeho- 
ions  and  feelings  among  those  frooi  rah,  to  ensure  a  man's  acting  rigki^ 
whom  they  receive  their  places.  They  in  the  fear  of  God,  on  such  subjects 
are  often  tempted  to  do  wrong,  in  the  and  under  such  circumstances. 
"  fear  of  roan,''  instead  of  right  in  Let  the  individual  influence  of  oar 
''  the  fear  of  God."  public  men,  and  of  our  legislatures, 
I'hat  which  was  seen  in  an  emi-  upon  the  state  of  public  opinion  on 
nent  British  statesman,  in  taking  an  moral  and  religious  matters,  be  coo- 
independent  stand  where  national  jus-  sidered ;  and  also  the  dangers  to  a  no- 
tice was  concerned,  in  advocating  the  tion,  which  spring  from  having  uih 
claims  of  America,  sixty  years  since ;  righteous  rulers,  of  whatever  political 
is  also  necessary  in  the  American  creed  or  party  they  may  be;  and, 
legislator,  to  secure  legislative  respect  moreover,  what  haie  often  been  the 
for  religion  and  sound  national  mor-  judgments  of  God  upon  nations,  on 
als.  For  example ;  on  two  ?reat  sub-  their  account  Let  it  also  be  consid- 
jects  before  the  people  of  this  coun-  ered  what  a  blessing  pious  rulers  and 
try  ;  Indian  rights,  and  the  withdraw-  ■  legislators  are ;  and  the  concern  they 
nient  of  the  mail  from  our  public  have  in  securing  our  own  internal 
roads  on  the  Sabbath.  I  am  aware  happiness  and  prosperity,  and  the 
that  these  are  considered  party  ques- ;  right  character  of  our  influence  on 
tions  by  many ;  and  that  it  is  demand-  other  nations. 

ed  that  ministers  shall  neither  preach  Ail  these  things  point  us  to  the 

nor  pray  about  them ;  and  that  some  forming  period  of  the  lives  of  our 

ministers  have  allowed  themselves  to  young  men,  as  the  time  when,  and  to 

be  frightened  into  silence  respecting  the  academy,  the  college,  and  the  pro- 

them.     They  are  subjects  of  too  high  fessional  school,  as  the  places  where, 

importance  and  solemnity ;  and  the  ;  the  prevention  of  evil  and  the  seen- 

honor  of  God's  holy  law,  and  the  _ 
well-being  of  this  nation,  are  too  deep- 
ly concerned  in  them;  that  they 
should  be  treated  as  **  party  ques- 
tions." And  ministers  who  are  silent 
upon  them,  are  silent  to  the  dishonor 
of  their  sacred  office,  and  under  a 
fearful  responsibility  to  their  "  Lord 
and  Master." 


rity  of  good  must  be  in  train.  Fer- 
vent and  devoted  piety  is  seriously 
needed  by  all  at  present  **  in  author- 
ity." But  it  needs  to  be  in  existence 
and  growth  in  the  future  legislator 
and  ruler,  while  in  the  different 
stages  of  education .  The  training  of 
his  spirit,  by  the  grace  of  God,  needs 
to  go  on,  with  the  training  of  his  men- 
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tal  powers,  under  ''tutors  and  gover- 
nors." Goald  you  shove  os  a  represen- 
tatire,  a  senator,  a  member  of  cab- 
iaet,  or  the  president  of  these  United 
States,  just  converted;   you  would 
only  show  us  a  "  babe  in  Christ/'  in 
the  first  breathings  of  spiritual  life ; 
and  needing  to  grow,  many  a  year, 
before  he  would  be  at  the  '^  measure 
of  the  stature  of  manhood  in  Christ," 
and  in  the  strength  and  firmness  of 
holiness,  which  he  needs  noto,  every 
hour,  in  his  responsible  station.  And 
if  it  be  a  miracle  of  grace  that  he  is 
converted  to  God,  amidst  the  tempta- 
tion  and   labors  of  office :    it  will 
require  the  continuance  of  the  mira- 
cle to  keep  him  alive  under  such  eir- 
comstances.     No ;  while  we  pray  for 
them  who  "  att  in  authority ;"  would 
we   have  rulers  for  time  to  come, 
who  shall  be  "strong  k>  the  grace 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,"  we  must 
ask  of  God,  that  in  the  youth,  in  the 
preparatory  school,  and  in  the  college, 
and  the  yo»ng  man  in  the  professional 
seminary,  there  may  be  the  com- 
mencement of  the  work  of  grace;  and 
that  they  may  have  as  long  time  as 
possible  to  ''grow  in  grace  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,"  before  they  shall  be 
called  to  tifie  temptations  and  dangers 
of  public  life.     We  vast  thus  antici- 
pate their  wants,  and  what  we  would 
have  them  to  be ;  and  pray  that  they 
may  be  prepared  to  go  up  upon  the 
high  pbces  of  our  land  clothed  with 
the  humility  of  grace,  and  yet  strong 
in  the  holy  might  of  grace.    Thanks 
for  some  such,  now.    May  the  day 
soon  be  given  us,  when  our  seats  of 
office  and  our  halls  of  legislation  shall 
bs  filled  with  such.    But  to  this  end, 
let  every  Christian  daily  pray  that 
our  seminaries  may  be  the  dwelling 
places  of  tfas  Holy  Spirit. 

Men  of  piety  are  wanted  as  teack^ 
srs  tft  Mr  stmvtuKntt.  There  is  in 
oor  eountry  a  great  and  growing  in- 
terest in  Ike  sulnect  o#  education. 
Pyofessienal  sdiooisy  Golle|^^  acade* 
inies,  lyeeume,  high  sdiools,  4m.  are 
going  up,  ewwy  wtere.  There  is  a 
iroL*  iVr  25 


consequent  growing  importance  of 
the  profession  of  teaching,  in  its  va- 
rious departments ;  and  in  its  differ- 
ent grades,  from  the  instructor  of  a 
village  school  up  to  the  president  of  a 
college.  Education  may  become,  in 
this  country,  through  the  irreligion  of 
teachers,  what  we  have  already  said 
it  is  in  some  portions  of  Ekirope,  the 
handmaid  of  error,  or  even  of  atheism ; 
and  may  poison  all  our  fountains  of 
science  and  learning.  The  whole 
spirit  and  habits  of  our  literary  men 
may  become  deadening  to  religious 
interests;  cold,  speculative,  pcoud, 
philosophizing,  daring,  deistic,  athe- 
istic, demoralizing.  Wo  to  the  reli- 
gious interests  of  our  country,  if  the 
day  come  when  the  spirit  of  unsanc- 
tified  literature,  in  our  faculties  of 
instruction,  shall  have  such  ascend- 
ency,  here  as  elsewhere,  over  the  spirit 
of  piety. 

Men  of  education,  and  of  a  spirit 
of  literary  enterprise,  loving  religion, 
and  "  living  according  to  God  in  the 
spirit,"  are  blessings  to  a  country. 
They  put  honor  upon  the  wcMrd  of 
Grod,  and  upon  the  religion  of  the 
gospel,  as  the  only  truo  elevator  of  the 
soul,  and  adorner  of  character.  They 
attach  an  importance  to  the  pursuit  of 
things  heavenly  and  divine,  which 
commends  it  to  the  minds  of  their 
pupils.  They  are  seen  by  their  pupils 
laying  down  their  honors  at  the  foot 
of  the  cross ;  and  bringing  the  rich 
resources  of  science  and  learning  to- 
the  aid  of  the  great  object  of  spreading 
the  knowledge  of  God  in  the  earth. 
Look  at  such  men  as  Edwards,  and 
Dwight ;  and  others  that  have  been, 
and  some  that  now  are  in  collegi- 
ate offices ;  men  of  talents  and  learn- 
ing ;  sitting  and  teaching  their  pupils 
tcr  sit  "  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,"  and  to. 
"  iearn  of  Him."  Good  and  honora- 
ble eminenoes  are  such.  Would  we' 
have  our  chairs  of  instruction  filled, 
and  kept  occupied,  by  such  men,  we 
must  pray  and  look  for  the  divine  in-' 
fluences  on  our  seminaries,  wherd* 
am  resident,  from  year  to  year,  the* 
fotnre  caodidalee  for  tliese  pUeisft^ 
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Ib  the  pci«OD>  of  OUT  joon^  men,  we- 
■oflt  lyf  £uth  Bee  the  future  champi- 
cam  of  the  Cbhstian  relijioo,  as  well 
■s  the  etDineitt  sons  of  science  and 
learning. 

In  the  waj  of  wzmloz  to  the 
cborebe»,  let  us  here  draw  one  or  two 
pictores,  from  actual  cases :  present- 
ing melanchoij  contrasts  to  those  we 
have  named.  Upon  one,  our  ere 
rests ;  learned  enoiigh  be  was,  but 
aflbrding  proof  that  learning  may  be 
amociated  with  utter  indifierenceand 
ewen  hatred  lo  etangelicai  religion. 
At  the  head  of  an  institution,  which 
educated  under  his  presidency, many 
a  young  man  of  talents  ;  and  laid  the 
foundation  for  many  accoropli&hed 
acbolara  and  men  of  taste ;  he  un- ', 
.Unshingly  "denied  the  Lord  whO| 
booght  bim"  and  them;  made  the 
ways  of  error,  in  appearance,  ways  of, 
pleasantness,  and  its  paths  to  give  de- 1 
eeitful  promise  of  peace ;  took  away  \ 
— with  others 'the  foandationsof  the  i 
sanctuary  of  truth,  and  built  up  a  shin- 
ing fiibric  of  error,  on  which  behmged 
the  inscription,  *'  the  way  to  hell, 
going  down  to  the  chambers  of  death." 
And  will  there  ever  be  a  return,  from 
their  strayinga  out  of  the  path  of 
troth,  of  the  melancholy  numbers, 
whom  he,  in  bis  responsible  station, 
encouraged  to  shut  their  eyes  against 
the  light,  and  to  turn  their  backs  up- 
on God  and  that  eternal  life  which  is 
in  his  Son ! — Upon  another  we  look ; 
he  was  literary,  tasteful,  accomplish- 
ed, witty,  wicked  ;  a  hater  of  the  doc- 
trines of  "  the  cross,"  and  a  reriler 
of  that  "  name  which  is  above  every 
name."  Profligacy  in  him  also  vied 
with  heresy  and  the  spirit  of  blas- 
phemy. Into  a  fountain  of  science, 
of  which  he  had  the  keys,  he  poured 
>the  poison  of  his  own  detestable  irre- 
ligion  and  licentiousness;  till  God 
removed  him,  and  called  him  to  his 
last  account. 

Christian,  will  yon  place  under  such 
influence  the  **  son  of  your  vows  ?" 
Can  you  bear  the  thought,  that  when 
you  and  your  fellow  Christians  of  this 
age  are  in  your  graves,  your  and  their 
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"  chiMres's  childrcB''  ^afl  be  fbr 
geiteratioo  added  to  generation. 


uie  prey  of  the  destroyer  f  No.  Sop- 
plicaie  tiien  for  the  regidcDcc  and 
Jllardi3n^b:p  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
our  coliejes,  now,  and  henceforth,  so 
lonz  as  **  the  sun  and  the  moon  shall 
endure."  fie  treasuring  op  prayers 
for  our  seats  of  science  and  learning, 
that  there  the  Lord  will  "  ooramand 
a  blessing/'  when  you  shall  bare 
been  long  gone  down  to  the  grave. 

Our  time  permits  liule  more  than 
to  name  a  few  others  of  the  manv  sta- 
tions which  demand  karmimg  amd  tmi- 
ents  saacti/Ud  btf  the  ffrace  of  Gmd; 
and  which  are  to  be  filled,  principally, 
from  the  ranks  of  oar  young  men 
educated  at  colleges  and  professional 
schools.  The  editor  of  a  periodical 
journal;  the  professional  author; 
the  artist,  and  man  of  practical  sci- 
ence; the  agent  of  Christian  benev- 
ofence ;  the  trustee  and  visitor  of  a 
literary  or  professional  institution ; 
the  merchant;  the  traveUer  upon 
enterprizes  of  literary  and  philosophi- 
cal research ;  each  and  all  need  the 
grace  of  God  to  dwell  in  their  hearts; 
that  they  may  be  blessings  to  society, 
their  country,  and  the  world.  With- 
out this,  it  cannot  be  predicted 
where  shall  be  the  limit  of  their 
unhappy  influence  on  the  minds  of 
tens  of  thousands.  Each  one  can 
nobly  help,  or  most  disastrously  hin- 
der, the  progress  of  Christian  truth 
and  holiness,  and  the  salvatbn  of 
men.  Each  one  of  them  needs  to 
bring  with  him  to  his  work,  a  "  heart 
established  with  grace ;"  a  mind  en- 
lightened and  sanctified  by  the  truth 
of  Christ;  and  an  eye  single  to  the 
divine  glory.  We  should  pray  for 
such  men  now  in  station  and  influ- 
ence; but  especially  for  those  who 
are  and  will  be,  continually,  in 
those  interesting  places  of  prepara- 
tion, the  college  and  the  professional 
seminary.  Your  prayers  of  faith  and 
fervency.  Christians,  through  the  di- 
vine blessing,  can  obtain  a  meeting, 
in  those  places,  between  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  their  immortal  spirits.  And 
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the  consequence  may  be,  joy  to  you, 
and  ''among  the  ange]s  of  God  in 
heaven ;"  and  the  giving  of  a  blessed 
direction  to  their  course,  and  that  of 
unborn  millions,  throughout  eternity. 
Christians,  you  cannot,  you  will  not 
let  such  prayers  be  wanting ! 

Did  time  permit,  we  might  speak 
of  many  other  important  relations  sus- 
tained by  this  subject ;  for  example, 
the  protection  of  students  from  the 
temptations  of  a  purely  literary  spirit ; 
and  from  the  unhappy  influence  of 
ambition  and  literary  rivalry ;  from 
the  foackslidings,  among  college 
scenes  and  temptations,  which  some- 
times appear  in  apparently  pious 
young  men ;  and  from  the  coldness 
and  formality  in  religion  too  often 
seen,  in  both  instructors  and  students 
professedly  pious,  where  the  spirit  of 
literature  is  suffered  to  rival  or  out- 
strip the  spirit  of  piety.  We  might 
also  dwell  on  some  animating  encour- 
agements in  this  duty.  But  we  close 
with  a  remark  or  two  upon  the  thought 
that 

Prayer  for  our  colleges  and  profes- 
sional institutions  takes  hold  on  that 
great  object,  the  conversion  of  the 
world.  The  desolations  of  Christian 
lands  are  yet  in  affecting  measure 
undiminished.  Added  to  these, "  the 
heathen"  have  yet  to  be  "  given  to 
Christ  for  his  inheritance/'  Vast 
wildernesses  and  countless  '*  solitary 
places"  yet  remain  to  be  ''made 
glad  f  and  almost  a  world  of  "  des- 
ert," untrodden  by  the  messengers  of 
salvation,  remains  to  be  made  to  ''  re- 
joice and  blossom  as  the  rose.*^  Six 
hundred  millions  of  dying  sinners  are 
in  want  of  the  ''  joys  of  God's  salva- 
tion," this  very  hour.  There  is  a 
blessed  song,  destined  to  "employ  all 
nations"  of  this  globe.  But,  with  the 
most  earnest  efforts  which  the  whole 
church  on  earth  can  make,  and  math 
the  most  speedy  and  happy  success 
which  can  be  attained ;  millions  on 
millions  from  among  these  present 
nations,  before  their  wants  can  be 
overtaken,  will  have  gone,  unblessed 
with  the  go0pel|  down  to  eternal  night 


and  despair.  The  Lord  has  given 
"the  word;"  but  "great"  must  be 
"the  company  of  them  that  pub- 
lish it."  Let  us  then  fix  our  eyes 
on  the  colleges  of  America,  and  of 
every  other  country  called  Christian, 
— upon  these  hopes  of  the  church 
and  of  a  perishing  world;  and  lifl 
them,  too,  with  our  supplications, 
to  the  eternal  "hills  from  whence 
Cometh  our  help,"  to  Zion's  God 
"  who  only  doeth  wondrous  things." 

For  tba  duarterly  Reghter. 

PETITIONING  IN  BEHALF  OF  PUB- 
Lie  OBJeAs. 

Within  thirty  years  past,  the  philan- 
thropists and  Christians  of  England  have 
accomplished  several  important  objecti 
by  petitioning  Parliament  Among 
these  are  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade ;  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  British  India ;  the  Catholic  eman- 
cipation bill ;  and  the  abolition  of  the 
practice  of  burning  widows  in  India. 
These  same  men  are  now  calling  the 
attention  of  Parliament  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  final  and  total  abolition  of 
slavery  throughout  the  British  domin- 
ions. There  is  an  impatience,  a  rest* 
lesness  in  the  public  mind  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  will  never  grow  weary  till 
the  work  is  dont.  Rather  than  that 
involuntary  servitude  should  continue 
in  the  West  Indies,  many  years  longer, 
they  would  see  the  Atlantic  ocean 
sweep  over  the  whole  of  the  islands. 

In  this  country,  also,  we  have  fre- 
quently presented  petitions  to  our  gov- 
ernment, but  we  have  almost  as  uni- 
formly fiuled.  Questions  in  regard  to 
the  transportation  of  the  mail  on  the 
Sabbath ;  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia ;  the  removal  of 
the  Indian  tribes ;  and  others  of  great 
importance,  have  agitated  the  public 
mind,  and  have  been  the  subjects  of 
public  petition  and  remonstrance.  But 
all  these  efforts  have  thus  far  ended  in 
disappointment  Some  minor  objects 
have  been  gained,  but  the  main  thing 
aimed  at  has  been  lost  What  is  the 
cause  of  these  different  results  in  the 
two  countries?  Why  should  the  Bri- 
tish philanthropists  meet  with  almost 
uniform  success,  and  we  with  almost 
uniform  failure  ?  Not  surely  because 
our  brethren  in  Britain  posseat  more  of 
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public  virtae,  of  enlightened  conscience, 
of  philanthropy,  of  love  of  freedom,  of  a 
spirit  of  industry  or  perseverance. 

One  cause  of  our  failure,  in  this  coun- 
try, is  the  unwillingness,  on  the  part  of 
many,  to  interfere  in  what  they  call 
political  concerns.  They  choose  to  suf- 
fer some  heavy  political  evils,  rather 
Chan  submit  to  the  trouble  of  seeking 
constitutional  redress.  They  are  accus- 
tomed to  interpret  the  declaration  of 
Christ,  that  his  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world,  as  excusing  them  from  all  con- 
cern with  the  civ3  government  under 
which  they  live.  They  are  to  submit 
quietly,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the 
authority  which  is  exercised  over  them. 
Or  they  may  suppose  that  any  atten- 
tion to  such  streets  will  subtract  from 
that  mirituality  of  mind,  which  it  is 
their  duty  to  cherish  as  the  subjects  of 
the  heavenly  kingdom.  They  may,  per- 
haps, imagine  that  to  engage  to  any 
e^Ktent  in  political  matters  supposes  that 
they  must  become  familiar  with  the  arti- 
fice, and  miserable  chicanery,  and  pur- 
%fftm,  in  which  mere  worldly  men  are 
conversant  But  there  are  matters, 
connected  with  civil  government,  which 
concern  every  man  in  the  community, 
that  has  a  conscience,  or  an  obligation  to 
discharge.  If  upright  and  conscientious 
men  keep  aloof  from  the  great  field  of 
civil  and  political  afiairs,  most  disastrous 
irill  be  the  consequences.  How  can 
an  honest  Christian  "  pray  for  kings  aad 
for  all  in  authority,  that  we  may  lead  a 
quiet  and  peaceable  life,"  if  he  does  not 
look,  with  a  vigilant  eye,  on  the  move- 
pients  of  his  government,  especially,  if 
he  lives  in  a  country  where  power  em- 
anates from  the  people,  and  where  every 
man  is,  in  a  sense,  a  guardian  and  ruler 
of  the  nation.  Such  a  man  does  not 
look  through  the  whde  arde  of  his 
duties.  His  conscience  is  not  iq  a  per- 
fect and  healthy  state.  He  is  willing  to 
perform  what  devolves  upon  him  (^  a 
fluiet,  social  nature,  but  shrinks  away 
Irom  those  duties  which  call  forselfrde- 
aial  and  firmness. 

Another  cause  of  our  failure,  in  this 
eountiy,  is  «  disposition  to  act  too 
exclusively  10  individuals.  We  have 
not  learned  yet  the  power  of  associ- 
ated effort  We  are  willing  to  think 
right  oursekes ;  we  jkre  willing  to 
pmce  our  ftames  on  a  paper;  but  we  are 
nel  willing  to  carry  that  paper  to  our 
neighbor,  and  see  that  he  lukderstends 
tt^e  ««ii||tct,  4|i4  hOB,  «|d  acts  as  he 


ought  But  we  have  not  done  our  doty, 
when  we  have  come  to  a  right  conclu- 
sion ourselves*  The  great  law  of  Chris- 
tian love  enforces  its  claims  upon  us 
collectively  as  well  as  individually.  To 
a  certain  extent  we  are  responsible  for 
our  neighbor's  belief  and  practice.  The 
individual,  who,  twelve  months  since, 
subscribed  his  name  to  a  petition  in 
behalf  of  the  Indians,  did  pot  perform 
his  duty  unless  be  used  bis  whole  influ- 
ence to  bring  all  within  his  reach  into 
fervent  co-operation.  A  question  of 
great  solemnity,  appealing  to  all,  which 
Qiere  was  in  him  of  sensibility,  and  con- 
science, and  Christianity,  came  before 
his  consideration.  Was  his  duty  dis- 
charged, in  the  sight  of  his  omniscient 
Judge,  when  he  had  recorded  his  own 
silent,  single,  insulated  protest?  The 
voice  of  the  moral  law  is.  Take  oiharw 
with  you  to  your  duties.  The  voice  of 
selfishness  always  has  been,  I  am  not 
my  brother's  keeper. 

Another  cause  of  our  firequent  disap- 
pointment is  the  too  great  extension, 
m  some  respects,  of  the  doctrine  that 
no  appeal  is  to  be  made  to  the  legis- 
lature, or  to  the  law,  but  that  public 
opinion  is  first  to  be  changed,  and  that 
then  the  legislative  enactment  will  fol- 
low of  course.  This  doctrine,  in  gen- 
eral, is  ceitainly  correct,  as  our  own 
experience  most  abundantly  affirms. 
But  in  the  reformation  of  morals,  it  maj 
be  carried  to  an  unwarrantable  ext^it, 
or  it  may  be  made  to  exclude  us  firom 
doing  that  which  it  is  our  duty  to  do. 
There  are  certain  classes,  in  every  com- 
munity, who  axe  reformed,  or  effectoallj 
restrained  only  by  positive  enactment 
and  penalty.  The  public  opinion  of  aH 
civilized  nations  has  long  been  unani- 
mous in  opposition  to  the  slave  trade ; 
yet  there  are  thousands  of  the  suliseciB 
of  Christian  governments  who  are,  at 
this  moment,  engaged  in  it  PubUe 
sentiment  will  never  touch  them*  The 
public  sentiment  which  they  need,  is  a 
grappling  iron  for  their  ships,  and  a 
penitentiary  or  a  gibbet  for  their  bodies. 
Those  measures,  which  some  Clnristians 
may  regard  as  violent,  or  unanthoiiaed, 
or  inexpedient,  may  powerfully  aid  in 
changing  the  public  opinion.  The  ex- 
citement produced  by  petitioning  for  a 
public  object,  does  more  than  anything 
else  to  enlighten  the  public  mind. 
Without  the  strong  feeling  produced 
by  the  very  act  of  addressing  the  leg- 
islature, tmots  and  pioDphlelB  nigit 
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delage  the  land,  and  all  the  ordinary 
means  of  correcting  public  opinion 
might  be  exhausted  in  vain,  simply  be- 
cause the  community  would  not  feel  a 
sufficient  degree  of  interest  to  read 
them.  A  people  may  be  sometimes 
compelled  to  think,  when  the  ordinary 
means  of  enlightening  their  minds  have 
failed  to  produce  their  effect 

Another  cause  of  our  repeated  dis- 
appointment is  faint-heartedness.  We 
do  not  expect  success.  We  are  rather 
afraid  that  we  shall  succeed.  We  make 
some  efforts  more  to  accomplish  cer- 
tain subordinate  purposes,  it  mav  be, 
than  the  mat  end  in  view.  Many, 
who  signed  a  petition  some  time  since 
against  the  removal  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  did  it  with  the  gk>om,  with 
which  they  would  have  signed  a  death 
warrant  -  In  many  cases,  he,  who  con- 
fidently expects  success,  will  attain  it 
Discouragement  is  the  parent  and  pre- 
cursor of  defeat  It  may  be  that  we 
are  too  much  terrified  at  the  formidable 
difficulties  in  our  way.  We  do  not 
allow  sufficient  weight  to  the  sense  of 
moral  obligation  which  exists  in  our 
public  men.  We  are  too  much  afraid 
of  their  sneers  at  what  is  nK>ral  and 
religious.  Political  men  are  more  un- 
der the  influence  of  an  early  Christian 
education,  or  of  a  natural  conscience, 
than  we  are  sometimes  apt  to  imagine. 

Petitioning,  therefore,  or  a  frank  and 
earnest  exposition  of  our  views  and 
feelings,  should  be  regarded  by  Chris- 
tians .as  a  most  sacred  duty,  and  a  most 
invaluable  privilege.  Whenever  we 
see  a  great  public  interest  neglected, 
an  important  right  invaded,  or  an  ordi- 
nance of  heaven,  which  is  cognizable 
by  human  statute,  infracted  or  dese- 
crated, by  our  rulers  er  by  any  class  of 
men,  it  is  our  business  respectfully, 
firmly,  unitedly  to  tell  them  so.  We 
*Beg1ect  a  momentous  trust  when  we 
slight  or  undervalue  the  elective  ihin- 
ohue.  Alike  blameworthy  are  we  also, 
if  we  do  not  lift  oar  voice  in  solemn  re- 
monstrance, and  earnest  petition,  when- 
ever the  providence  of  God  calls  us  to 
it  A  half  civilieed  people,  when  their 
rights  are  invaded,  will  assert  them  in 
blood  and  in  fire.  A  conscientious 
Christian  community  will  vindicate  their 
rights  by  clear  argument  and  strenuous 
appeal. 

In  the  whole  history  of  the  human 
ntce,  there  m  liardljr  a  uore  sublime 


spectacle  than  was  exhibited  in  Britain, 
when  hundreds  of  thousands,  year  after 
year,  for  the  space  of  thirty  years,  ad- 
dressed Parliament,  in  behalf  of  African 
rights.  No  event  on  record  so  raised 
up  the  whole  moral  capabilities  of  a 
nation.  It  made  philanthropists,  not 
only  of  Wilberforce  and  of  Clarkson, 
but  cf  multitudes  of  others,  from  the 
Land's  End  to  the  Orkneys.  The  same 
awakened  conscience,  the  same  ardent 
love  of  mankind,  the  same  indomitable 
perseverance,  which  triumphed  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  triumphed  also 
among  the  manufactories  of  Manches- 
ter, and  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall.  That 
event — ^the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
—exerted  a  very  great  collateral  and 
indirect  influence.  The  power  to  do 
good,  which  England  now  possesses, 
and  which  she  so  gloriously  illustrates, 
was  called  into  vigorous  being  more 
by  that  event  than  by  anything  else. 

When  shall  such  a  day  come  here. 
When  shall  the  whole  conscience,  and 
virtue,  and  sensibDity  of  this  nation 
ntter  its  loud  remonstrance,  its  implor- 
ing prayer,  its  overwhelming  appeal  in 
benalf  of  humanity  crushed  into  th^ 
dust  We  have  made  very  feeble  efforts 
in  favor  of  a  noble  and  fast  vanishing 
race.  When  shall  we  act  according  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  case.  When 
shall  we  feel  for  entire  nations  of  men 
on  the  point  of  utter  extinction.  When 
shall  we  feel  for  the  honor  of  this 
mat  country,  about  to  be  tarnished 
forever. 


A  GOOD  CONSCIENCE. 

Hs,  who  has  lived  as  roan  should  live,  is 
permitted  to  enjoy  that  best  happiness  which 
man  can  enjoy — to  behold  io  one  continued 
series,  those  years  of  benevolent  wbhes  or 
of  heroic  sufferings,  which  are  at  once  his 
merit  and  his  reward.  He  is  surrounded  by 
his  own  thoughts  and  actions,  which  from 
the  most  remote  distance,  seem  to  shine 
upon  him  wherever  his  glance  can  reach ; 
as  in  some  climate  of  perpetual  summer,  in 
which  the  inhabitant  sees  nothing  but  fruits 
and  blossoms,  and  inhales  only  fragrance 
and  sunshine  and  delight  It  is  in  a  moral 
climate  as  serene  and  cloudless,  that  the 
destined  inhabitant  of  a  still  nobler  world 
moves  on,  in  that  glorious  track,  which  has 
heaven  before,  and  virtue  and  tranquiTUty 
behind ;  and  in  which  it  is  scarcely  |x»aible 
to  disdoffuish,  in  the  immortal  career,  when 
the  earthly  part  has  ceased,  and  the  heav* 
eoiy  begins.^^A'.  T^iomoi  Brown. 
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HISTORY  OP 

REVIVALS  OF  RELIGION, 

KROM  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  COUNTRY  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

[Continued  from  pafe  13&] 


•Sbcond  Period.    Drom  16G2  to  1720 ;  J^-eigkt  years. 

In  the  last  number  of  our  work,  we  gave  such  notices,  as  we  could  collect, 
«of  the  state  of  religion  in  this  country,  for  the  first  half  century  after  its  settlement 
Before  we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  Second  Period,  we  wish  to  devote 
a  little  space  to  the  early  efforts  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity  among  the 
Indian  Tribes.  The  labors  of  Eliot,  Gookin,  the  Mayhews,  and  others,  were 
worthy  of  primitive  times.  They  nobly  vindicated  an  original  design  of  the 
first  settlers  of  the  country — the  religious  instruction  of  the  natives.  With 
enlarged  views  and  with  joyful  hope,  they  looked  forward  to  the  universal  reign 
of  the  Redeemer.  Some  of  the  fathers  of  New  England,  regarded  with  deep 
compassion  the  outcasts  of  the  forest,  and  maintained  towards  them  an  entire 
and  uniform  friendship.  It  is  really  refreshing  to  turn  from  the  pages  of  the 
Magnalia,  and  other  historical  records  of  those  times,  containing  as  they  do 
many  misrepresentations  of  the  Indian  character,  to  the  truly  fraternal,  disin^ 
terested,  ana  comprehensive  charities  and  labors  of  Eliot  and  his  associates. 

TJhe  principal  tribes  of  Indians  in  New  England,  were  the  Pequods,  Nam- 
^ansetts,  Pawkunnawkutts,  Massachusetts,  and  Pawtucketts.  The  Pequods 
jinhabited  some  towns  in  the  north  eastern  parts  of  Connecticut  They  were,  at 
one  time,  able  to  raise  4,000  warriors.  The  Narragansetts  held  dominion  over 
the  southern  part  of  Massachusetts,  particularly  the  county  of  Bristol,  and  Rhode 
Island.  The  seat  of  the  principle  sachem  was  about  Narragansett  bay,  and  Ca- 
nonicut  island.  They  were  able  to  arm  5,000  men.  The  Pawkunnawkutts  were 
a  numerous  people,  and  inhabited  the  islands  of  Nantucket,  Martha's  Vineyard, 
and  the  neighboring  shores.  They  resided  mostly  within  the  limits  of  the 
Plymouth  colony.  They  could  raise  3,000  fighting  men.  They  were  often  con- 
federated with  the  Massachusetts  Indians  against  the  Narragansetts.  Great  num- 
bers of  them  were  swept  away,  by  an  epidemical  and  most  terrible  disorder,  in  the 
jears  1612  and  1613,  about  six  or  seven  years  before  the  settlement  was  made 
in  Plvmouth.  The  Massachusetts  Indians  had  possession  of  the  country  around^* 
the  Massachusetts  bay.  Their  principal  sachem  exercised  sovereignty  over 
several  smaller  tribes.  They  could  muster  3,000  warriors.  They  were  frequently 
in  alliance  with  the  Pawkunnawkutts  and  Pawtucketts,  and  at  enmity  with  the 
Narragansetts.  A  mortal  sickness  had  almost  entirely  wasted  them.  The 
Pawtuckett  Indians  numbered,  in  their  most  prosperous  days,  3,000  ^  mighty 
men  of  valor,"  and  inhabited  the  country  north  and  east  of  the  Massachusetts, 
extending  into  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  as  far  as  the  English  settlements 
reached.  They  had  jurisdiction  over  smaller  tribes.  Sickness  had  also  greatly 
reduced  their  numbers.  In  fifty  years  after  the  country  was  settled  by  the 
English,  their  number  was  but  about  250  men  besides  women  and  children. 

All  these  nations  were  sitting  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death.  Scarcely 
a  gleam  of  light  firom  the  invisible  world  shone  on  their  path.  The  prince  of 
the  power  of  the  air  led  them  captive  at  his  will.    They  paid  some  kind  of 
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adorfttion  to  the  sun  and  moon  and  other  material  objects.  They  were  held  in 
most  profound  bondage  to  a  system  of  conjuring,  or  of  professed  intercourse 
with  the  evil  spirit  It  is  truly  affecting  to  see  their  wretchedness  at  the  periods 
of  the  sweeping  mortality  referred  to— all  their  miserable  refuges  utterly  failing 
them  before  the  fell  destroyer ;  whole  nations  sinking  at  once  into  the  grsfve, 
cold  and  cheerless. 

It  was  the  contemplation  of  their  sad  and  miserable  condition  which  awakened 
the  benevolent  feelings  of  John  Eliot.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of 
Cambridge  in  England,  came  to  Boston  in  1631,  and  was  settled  as  teacher  of 
the  church  in  Roxbury,  on  the  5th  of  November,  1632.  In  the  year  1646,  when 
a  little  past  forty-one  years  of  age,  Mr.  Eliot  commenced  in  earnest  the  work  of 
learning  the  Indian  language.  The  first  place,  in  which  he  began  to  preach  to 
the  Indians,  was  Nonantum,  (now  the  east  part  of  Newton,)  near  Watertown 
mill,  upon  the  south  side  of  Charles  river,  about  four  or  five  miles  from  his  own 
house.  In  this  place  resided  Waban,  one  of  the  principal  chiefs.  "  His  man- 
ner of  teaching  them,"  says  Gookin,  "  was  first  to  begin  with  prayer,  and  then 
to  preach  briefly  upon  a  suitable  portion  of  Scripture ;  afterwards  to  admit  the 
Indians  to  propound  questions  ;-Hind  divers  of  them  had  a  faculty  to  frame  hard 
and  difficult  questions  touching  something  then  spoken,  or  some  other  matter  in 
religion,  tending  to  their  illumination ; — which  questions  Mr.  Eliot,  in  a  grave 
and  Christian  manner,  did  endeavor  to  resolve  and  answer  to  their  satisfaction." 
His  efforts  were  soon  attended  with  considerable  success.  Another  lecture  was 
established  by  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  who  lived  at  Neponset,  a 
place  about  four  miles  south  of  his  house,  in  the  bounds  of  Dorchester.  Among 
these  Indians  were  several  persons  of  intelligence  and  sobriety.  At  Nonantum, 
Waban  became  a  very  zeidous  and  efficient  helper  of  Mr.  Eliot*  Besides 
preaching,  he  compiled  two  catechisms,  in  the  Indian  tongue,  containing  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion.    These  he  communicated  to  the  Indians 

gradually,  a  few  questions  at  a  time,  according  to  their  capacity  to  receive 
lem.  The  questions  were  propounded  at  one  lecture,  and  answered  at  the 
next  He  encouraged  the  children  to  commit  the  answers  to  memory,  by  giving 
them  an  apple,  or  a  small  biscuit.  In  this  way  he  won  their  affections  to  him- 
self, and  to  the  truths  which  he  taught  Many  of  the  Indians  became  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  were  able 
readily  to  answer  any  question  of  the  catechism.  Great  numbers  of  them 
adopted  the  practice  of  praying  in  their  families,  morning  and  evening.  These 
labors  of  Mr.  Eliot  were  of  the  most  disinterested  character.  For  a  long  time 
he  received  no  salary  or  reward  whatever.  The  motives  which  influenced  him, 
as  he  declared  to  Mr.  Gookin,  were  first,  the  glory  of  God,  in  the  conversion  of 
some  of  these  poor,  desolate  souls ;  secondly,  his  compassion  and  ardent  affec- 
tion to  them,  as  of  mankind  in  their  great  bhndness  and  ignorance ;  tiiirdly,  and* 
not  the  least,  to  endeavor,  so  far  as  in  him  lay,  the  accomplishment  and  fulfilling 
the  covenant  and  promise,  which  the  people  of  New  England  made  to  the  king, 
when  he  granted  their  charters — namely,  that  one  great  end  of  their  emigration 
to  the  new  world,  was  to  communicate  the  gospel  unto  the  native  Indians. 

His  great  work  of  translating  the  Bible  into  the  Indian  language  was 'the 
means  of  drawing  the  attention  of  the  Society  in  England  for  Propagating  the 
Gospel.  This  Society  immediately  assumed  the  expense  of  printing  it,  as  well 
as  the  Catechisms,  Psalms,  Primers,  Grammars,  Practice  of  Piety,  Baxter's  Call, 
and  other  books,  which  Eliot  composed  or  translated.  They  also  erected  a 
building  at  Cambridge,  at  an  expense  of  between  three  and  four  hundred  pounds. 
This  building  could  accommodate  about  twen^  scholars  with  lodging  rooms. 
Much  pains  were  taken  to  fit  the  Indian  youth  for  usefulness,  by  public  educa- 
tion, but  the  efforts  were  not  very  successful.  Only  two  individuals  resided  at 
the  college,  and  but  one  received  his  degree,  the  other  having  unhappily  per- 
ished on  a  voyage  to  Martha's  Vineyard.  Mr.  Eliot  took  great  care  that  schools 
should  be  planted  amongf  the  praying  Indians.  Some  persons  he  taught  him- 
self, so  that  they  might  be  instructors  of  others. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  proper  government  of  the  Indians,  and  to  extend 
among  them  the  arts  of  civilization,  Uie  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Eliot,  appointed  some  of  the  most  prudent  and  pious  Indians,  ia 
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every  Indian  Tillage  that  had  received  the  ffOBpely  to  be  nders  and  magistrate* 
among  them,  and  to  superintend  their  a&irs,  both  civil  and  criminal.  The 
Court  also  appointed  one  of  the  English  magistrates,  to  unite  with  the  chief  of 
their  rulers,  and  to  hold  a  higher  court  amoi^  them.  The  first  individual 
appointed  to  this  office  was  Gen.  Daniel  Gookin,  author  of  the  Historical  Collec- 
tions. This  took  place  in  1756.  Gookin  was  at  first  a  planter  in  Virginia,  but 
preferred  to  spend  his  days  in  New  England.  He  became  a  freeman  of  Masssr 
chusetts  in  1644.  ^  He  had  formerly,''  says  Johnson,  **  been  a  Kentish  soldier, 
and  a  very  forward  man  to  advance  martial  discipline,  and  withal  the  trulhs  of 
Christ."  Soon  after  he  wrote  hia  Collections,  the  harmony  which  had  long  sub- 
sisted between  the  English  and  Indians,  was  interrupted.  The  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts  passed  several  severe  laws  against  them ;  and  the  Indians  of 
Natick,  and  other  places,  who  had  subjected  themselves  to  the  English  govern- 
ment, were  hurried  down  to  Long  Island,  in  the  harbor  of  Boston,  where  tbej 
remained  all  winter,  and  endured  inexpressible  hardships.  Mr.  Eliot  had  firm- 
ness enough  to  stem  the  popular  current.  But  the  only  magistrate,  who  op- 
posed the  people  in  their  rage  against  the  wretched  natives,  was  Mr.  Gookin ; 
m  consequence  of  which,  he  exposed  himself  io  the  reproaches  of  the  other 
magistrates,  and  to  the  insults  of  the  populace  as  be  passed  the  streets.  Gookin 
bore  it  calmly,  and  soon  recovered  the  confidence  of  the  people.  ^  He  knew 
more  about  the  Indians,"  says  Rev.  Dr.  John  Eliot,  "  than  all  the  other  magis- 
trates." He  used  to  accompany  Elliot  in  bis  visits  of  mercy  to  the  Indians,  and 
act  as  a  kind  and  faithful  counsellor,  rectifying  disorders,  hearing  appeals  from 
the  Indian  courts,  and  in  many  ways  promoting  their  happiness.  He  died  so 
poor,  that  Mr.  Eliot  requested  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  to  bestow  ten  pounds 
spon  his  widowr 

The  following  facts  will  show  the  general  results  of  Mr.  Elliot's  labors.  The 
first  town  of  praying  Indians  in  Massachusetts,  was  Natick,  eighteen  miles 
southwest  from  Boston.  It  had  twenty-nine  families,  and  about  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  persons.  The  town  was  regularly  laid  out  into  streets,  had  a  fort, 
and  a  house  for  public  worship.  ^  In  a  corner  of  this  house  Mr.  Eliot  had  an 
apartment  partitioned  ofi*,  with  a  bed  and  bedstead  in  it"  A  church  was  formed 
in  1660.  In  1670  there  were  between  sixty  and  seventy  communicants.  It  is 
here  to  be  observed  that  the  praying  Indians  were  not  all  members  of  the 
churches,  but  included  all  serious  Indians,  who  were  inquirers  or  catechumens. 

Tiie  following  interesting  anecdote  is  related  of  an  Indian  youth,  who  died  at 
Natick,  at  the  age  of  eleven  years.  This  child  heard  Mr.  Eliot  preach,  on  a 
certain  occasion,  when  the  ordinance  of  baptism  was  to  be  administered  to  some 
children,  whose  parents  had  joined  the  church.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks, 
Mr.  Eliot  said  that  baptism  was  Christ's  mark,  which  he  ordered  to  be  set  upon 
his  lambs,  and  that  it  was  a  manifest  token  of  Christ's  love  to  the  ofl&pring  of 
bis  people,  to  set  this  mark  upon  them.  The  child  took  special  notice  of  this 
passage,  and  often  solicited  his  father  and  mother  that  one  or  both  of  them 
would  endeavor  to  join  the  church,  that  he  might  be  marked  for  one  of  Christ's 
lambs  before  he  died.  Not  long  after  the  mother  and  father  united  with  the 
church,  and  the  lad  was  baptized.  He  greatly  rejoiced  that  he  was  marked  for 
one  of  Christ's  lambs ;  and  now  said  to  his  father  and  mother,  that  he  was  wil- 
ling to  die.  This  event  shortly  after  took  place,  and  the  "  little  one  "  was,  doubt- 
less, gathered  into  the  heavenly  fold  of  hia  Redeemer.  Mr.  Eliot,  in  order  to 
prepare  young  men  to  explain  and  apply  the  Scriptures,  established  a  lecture 
among  them  in  logic  and  theology,  once  in  two  weeks,  during  the  summer.  A 
number  of  individuals  were  thus  prepared  to  speak  methodically  and  with  much 
propriety.    This  was  a  kind  of  seminary  for  all  the  other  towns. 

Another  place  where  Eliot  labored  was  Pakemitt,  in  the  limits  of  tlie  present 
town  of  Stoughton,  about  fourteen  miles  from  Boston.  Here  Mr.  John  Eliot 
Jr.  preached  once  a  fortnight  In  its  most  flourishing  state  it  contained  twelve 
families,  and  sixty  souls.  Here  were  several  Indians  of  much  ability,  who  were 
employed  as  teachers. 

The  third  town  of  praying  Indians  was  Hassaaamessett,  in  the  present  town 
of  Grafton,  thirty-eight  miles  firom  Boston,  containinfr  about  sixty  soola.  There 
were  sixteen  persons  connected  with  the  chureh^  and  about  thirty  ba^tiMl  per- 
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sons.    The  church  had  a  pastor,  ruling  elder,  and  deacon,  all  exemplary  men, 
and  Indians. 

About  thirty  miles  from  Boston  was  the  fourth  town  of  praying  Indians, 
Okommackamesit,  or  Marlborough,  containing  about  fifty  souls.  They  owned 
about  six  thousand  acres  of  land.  Wamesit,  the  fiflh  praying  town,  was  on 
Concord  river,  twenty  miles  from  Boston,  in  the  present  limits  of  Tewksbury, 
and  contained  about  seventy-five  souls.  Nashobah,  the  sixth  town,  was  situated 
betweeen  Chelmsford,  Lancaster,  Groton,  and  Concord,  about  twenty-five  miles 
northwest  from  Boston.  It  contained  about  fifty  souls.  It  seems  that  the  vice 
of  drunkenness  verv  much  prevailed  in  this  town.  Gookin  says,  "  I  have  often 
seriously  considered  what  course  to  take  to  restrain  this  beastly  sin  among  them, 
but  hitherto  cannot  reach  it"  Magunkaquog,  or  Hopkinton,  twenty-four  miles 
from  Boston,  was  the  seventh  town.  It  was  a  flourishing  plantation.  There 
were  resident  about  eight  members  of  the  church  established  at  Natick,  and 
fiileen  baptized  persons. 

The  above  seven  were  the  principal  towns  of  praying  Indians.  In  additions,  Mr. 
Eliot,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Gookin,  the  Aaron  and  Moses  of  this  most  benevolent 
work,  used  to  visit  the  Indians,  at  what  are  now  the  towns  of  Oxford,  Dudley, 
Ward,  Uxbridge,  Brookfield,  and  Woodstock  in  Connecticut  At  all  these  places 
were  more  or  less  praying  Indians.  Indians  were  in  the  habit  of  proceeding' 
from  Natick  and  elsewhere,  to  teach  in  these  then  distant  settlements. 

Thus  there  were  fourteen  towns  and  two  churches  of  praying  Indians,  and,  as 
Gookin  says,  about  eleven  hundred  souls  who  yielded  obedience  to  the  gospel. 

The  example  and  labors  of  Mr.  Eliot  were  the  means  of  turning  the  attention' 
of  benevolent  men  in  other  portions  of  New  England,  to  the  hapless  condition 
of  the  Indians.  In  the  colony  of  Plymouth,  it  pleased  God  to  excite  Mr.  Richard 
Bourne,  of  Sandwich,  to  engage  in  the  enterprize.  He  acquired  a  good  know- 
ledge of  the  Indian  language,  and  was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts.  Mr.  John 
Cotton,  of  Plymouth,  also  engaged  with  much  zeal  in  the  work.  In  the  year 
1685,  the  praying  Indians  in  this  colony  amounted  to  fourteen  hundred  and 
thirty-nine,  besides  boys  and  girls  under  twelve  years  of  age,  who  were  sup- 
posed to  be  more  than  three  times  that  number.  In  the  year  1693,  there  were 
within  the  limits  of  Eastham,  five  hundred  and  five  adult  Indians,  to  whom  Mr. 
Treat  preached  ;  two  hundred  and  fourteen  adults,  besides  wanderers,  at  Marsh- 
pee,  and  places  adjacent,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Rowland  Cotton,  minister  of 
Sandwich;  one  hundred  and  eighty  Indians,  to  whom  Mr.  Thomas  Tupper 
preached ;  and  five  hundred  more  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Cotton,  of  Plymouth. 
Of  these  Indians,  Mr.  Bourne  remarks,  "  There  is  good  hope  of  divers  of  them  j 
some  of  them  being  lately  dead,  having  given  a  good  testimony  of  their  being 
in  the  faith  ;  and  so  lifting  op  their  souls  to  Christ,  as  their  Saviour  and  their 
all  in  all ;  as  divers  of  the  well  affected  English  know,  and  have  been  present 
among  some  of  them,  who  departed  this  life." 

"  As  concerning  the  messengers  that  were  present,  when  the  church  watf 
gathered,  there  were  present  our  honored  governor,  with  divers  of  the  magis- 
trates ;  there  were  also  seven  of  the  leading  elders,  with  the  messengers  of  their' 
respective  churches  ;  besides,  I  suppose,  five  hundred  people  ;  some  of  the  chief 
of  them  declaring  their  satisfaction  and  approbation  of  the  present  work  at 
that  time.**  * 

At  Martha's  Vineyard,  the  gospel  was  preached  with  great  efficiency  and 
perseverance.    The  Mayhews  will  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance. 

Mr.  Thomas  Mayhew,  senior,  came  over  to  New  England,  as  a  merchant,  very 
soon  after  the  settlement  Meeting  with  disappointments  in  his  business,  he 
purchased  a  farm  in  Watertown,  and  in  1641,  procured  of  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges,  a  grant  or  patent  for  Martha's  Vineyard,  Nantucket,  and  Elizabeth 
Isles,  in  order  to  establish  on  them  an  English  settlement  In  1642;  he  sent  his 
only  son,  Thomas  Mayhew,  Jr.,  a  scholar,  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  with 
some  other  persons,  to  the  Vineyard.  They  established  themselves  on  the 
eastern  side.  Mr.  Thomas  Mayhew,  senior,  soon  followed,  and  became  gover- 
nor of  the  plantation.    His  son,  who  had  been  educated  at  Cambridge,  was  in- 
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vited  to  be  the  minister.  <<But  his  English  flock,"  says  Prince,  "being  small, 
the  sphere  was  not  large  enough  for  so  bright  a  star  to  move  in.  With  great 
compassion  he  beheld  the  wretched  natives,  who  were  several  thousands  on  those 
islands,  perishing  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  true  God  and  eternal  life,  laboring 
under  strange  delusions,  enchantments,  and  panic  fears  of  devils  whom  they 
most  passionately  worshipped.  But  God,  who  had  ordained  him  an  Evangelist 
for  the  conversion  of  these  Indian  Gentiles,  stirred  him  up  with  an  holy  zeal 
and  resolution,  to  labor  for  their  illumination  and  deliverance.  He  first  en- 
deavors to  get  acquainted  with  them,  and  then  earnestly  applied  himself  to  learn 
their  language.  He  treated  them  in  a  condescending  and  friendly  manner. 
He  denied  himself,  and  did  his  utmost  to  oblige  and  help  them.  He  took  all 
occasions  to  insinuate  and  show  the  sincere  and  tender  love  and  good  will  he 
bare  them ;  and  as  he  grew  in  their  acquaintance  and  affection,  he  proceeded  to 
express  his  great  concern  and  pity  for  their  immortal  souls.  He  told  them  of 
their  deplorable  condition  under  the  power  of  malicious  devils,  who  not  only 
kept  them  in  ignorance  of  those  earthly  good  things,  which  might  render  their 
lives,  in  this  world,  much  more  comfortable,  but  of  those  also,  which  might  bring 
them  to  eternal  happiness  in  the  world  to  come." 

The  first  Indian  who  embraced  Christianity  was  Hiacoomes,  a  man  of  a  sober, 
thoughtful,  and  ingenuous  spirit  This  was  in  1643.  Mr.  M ayhew  used  to  invite 
him  to  his  house  every  Lord^s  day  evening,  gave  him  a  clear  account  of  the 
nature  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  speedily  brought  him  to  an  intelligent  and 
resolute  adherence  to  it  A  mortal  sickness  which  prevailed  in  1645,  and  which 
was  much  more  fatal  in  its  ravages  with  the  heathen  than  with  the  praying 
Indians,  was  the  means  of  considerably  extending  the  gospel.  Two  or  three  of 
the  principal  chiefs  listened  to  Mr.  May  hew  with  much  seriousness.  In  1646, 
Mr.  Mayhew  was  invited  to  hold  a  public  meeting,  so  that  he  might  be  to  them, 
as  the  sachem  expressed  it,  "  as  one  that  stands  by  a  running  river,  filling  many 
vessels  ;  even  so  shall  he  fill  us  with  everlasting  knowledge."  This  public  meet- 
ing was  continued  once  a  fortnight,  with  manifest  good  effects.  At  one  assem- 
bly twelve  young  men  declared  that  they  would  go  "in  God's  way."  At  another 
01  these  meetings,  composed  of  praying  and  pagan  Indians,  the  question  in  regard 
to  the  truth  of  Christianity  came  into  a  fierce  debate.  The  interrogation  was 
boldly  made,  Who  is  there  that  does  not  fear  the  powotos  ?  It  was  replied  that 
there  was  not  a  man  who  does  not  Numerous  instances  of  their  power  to  hurt 
and  to  kill  were  alleged.  At  length  Hiacoomes  arose,  and  declared,  with  great 
firmness,  that  though  the  powows  might  hurt  those  who  feared  them,  yet  he 
believed  and  trusted  in  the  great  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  therefore  all  the 
poioows  together  could  do  him  no  harm,  and  he  feared  them  not  Hiacoomes  fol- 
lowed this  intrepid  declaration  with  earnest  prayer  and  preaching  to  the  whole 
multitude.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  he  mentioned  **  forty-five  or  fifly  sins 
committed  among  them,  and  as  many  contrary  duties  neglected ;  which  so  amazed 
and  touched  tlieir  consciences,  that  at  the  end  of  the  meeting,  there  were  twenty- 
ttoo  Indians  who  resolved  against  those  evils,  and  to  walk  with  God,  and  attend 
his  word."  Upon  this  advantage,  Mr.  Mayhew  redoubled  his  diligence.  He 
spared  himself  neither  by  night  nor  by  day.  He  travelled  and  lodged  in  their 
smoky  wigwams.  He  usually  spent  a  great  part  of  the  night  "  in  relating  the 
ancient  stories  of  God,  in  the  Scriptures,  which  were  very  surprising  and  enter- 
taining to  them,  and  other  discourse  which  he  conceived  most  proper.  He  pro- 
posed such  things  to  their  consideration  as  he  thought  important,  fairly  resolved 
their  subtle  objections,  and  told  them  they  might  plainly  see,  it  was  purely  in  good 
will  to  them,  from  whom  he  could  expect  no  reward,  that  he  spent  so  much  time 
and  pains,  and  endured  so  much  cold  and  wet,  fatigue  and  trouble*  Mr.  May- 
hew, indeed,  counted  all  things  loss  for  the  sake  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  these 
poor  wanderers.  In  order  to  support  his  wife  and  three  small  children,  he  was 
obliged  to  labor  with  his  own  hands,  not  having  half  the  yearly  income,  which 
some  common  laborers  enjoyed. 

About  the  middle  of  October,  1651^  there  were  199  men,  women,  and  children, 
who  had  professed  themselves  to  be  worshippers  of  the  one  living  and  true  Qod, 
Two  meetings  were  held,  every  Sabbath,  and  the  services  were  conducted  by 
Indians.    A  school  was  also  established,  in  which  were  collected  about  thirty 
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scholars.  By  the  end  of  1652  there  were  282  Indians,  besides  children,  who  had 
renounced  the  worship  of  ftJse  gods,  and  eight  of  the  powows  had  forsaken  their 
trade.  In  three  or  four  years  the  number  of  praying  Indians  was  greatly 
increased. 

In  1657,  Mr.  Mayhew  sailed  for  England,  to  give  a  particular  account  of  the 
Indians  to  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel,  and  to  others.  But  neither 
the  ship  nor  any  of  the  passengers  were  heard  of  more ! 

He  was  so  anectionately  beloved  and  esteemed  by  the  Indians,  that  they  could 
not  easily  bear  his  absence  so  far  as  Boston,  before  they  longed  for  his  return ; 
and  for  nuany  years  after  his  departure,  he  was  seldom  named  without  tears.  The 
place  on  the  way-side,  where  he  solemnly  took  leave  of  his  poor  and  distressed 
people,  was  feroembered  with  sorrow  by  all  tliat  generation. 

His  excellent  and  venerable  father,  Mr.  Thomas  Mayhew,  senior,  was  not  at  all 
disheartened  by  the  sad  loss  of  his  son.  He  went  once  every  week  to  some  of 
the  Indian  plantations.  When  nearly  sixty  years  old,  he  set  himself  with 
unwearied  diligence  to  learn  their  difficult  language,  and,  though  a  governor,  was 
not  ashamed  to  become  a  preacher.  He  sometimes  travelled  nearly  twenty  miles 
on  foot,  through  the  woods,  to  preach  and  visit  In  a  few  years,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  pioiTs  Indians,  the  gospel  was  carried  to  the  west  end  of  the  island,  till 
then  in  darkness  ;  so  that  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nantucket  could  both  be  called 
Christian.  There  were  then  on  these  islands  about  3,000  adult  Indians.  The 
venerable  Mayhew  lived  till  he  was  more  than  ninety-two  years  of  age,  perse- 
vering till  the  very  close  of  his  life,  in  his  labors  of  love.  He  was  succeeaed  by 
his  grandson,  Mr.  John  Mayhew,  who  followed  closely  in  the  steps  of  his  father 
and  grandfather.  He  died  on  the  3d  of  February,  1689,  in  the  16th  year  of  his 
ministry,  and  in  the  d7th  of  his  age,  in  joyful  hope  of  eternal  life,  persuaded,  as 
he  said,  that  God  would  not  place  him  with  those  after  death  in  whose  company 
he  could  take  no  delight  in  his  life- time." 

His  eldest  son,  Mr.  Experience  Mayhew,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  entered  on 
the  same  field  of  labor.  He  preachisd  to  the  Indians  for  more  than  thirty* 
two  years.  In  1702,  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  thus  writes,  "That  an  hopeful  and 
worthy  young  man,  Mr.  Experience  Mayhew,  must  now  have  the  justice  done 
him  of  this  character,  that  in  the  evangelical  service  among  the  Indians,  there 
was  no  man  that  exceeds  this  Mr.  Mayhew,  if  there  be  any  that  equals  him." 
This  was  at  a  time  when  there  were  more  tlian  thirty  Christian  assemblies,  and 
3,000  praying  Indians.  Bv  the  request  of  the  commissioners  in  Endand,  of  the 
Society  before  mentioned,  Mr.  Mayhew  made  a  new  Indian  version  of  the  Psalms, 
and  the  Gospel  of  John. 

Mr.  Mayhew  spent  a  lifb  protracted  several  years  beyond  fourscore  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Christ  among  the  Indians.  In  1727,  he  published  an  octavo  volume,  in  which 
he  gives  an  account  of  more  than  thirty  Indian  ministers,  and  about  eighty  Indian 
m^n,  women,  and  children,  who  resided  within  the  limits  of  Martha's  Vineyard. 
His  son,  Zacheus  Mayhew,  was  employed  by  the  Massachusetts  Society  for 
Promoting  th^  Gospel  among  the  Indians  and  others,  in  North  America,  till  his 
death  in  1803.  In  1720,  there  were  in  the  Vineyard,  six  small  villages,  contain- 
ing about  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  fkrailies,  and  about  eight  hundred  souls. 
Each  of  these  villages  was  supplied  with  an  Indian  preacher.  Nearly  all  the 
remnants  of  these  Indians  have  now  disappeared. 

On  the  island  Nantucket,  in  1674,  there  were  three  towns  of  praying  Indians, 
containing  about  300  individuals,  one  church,  and  30  communicants. 

The  aggregate  number  of  praying  Indians  in  1674,  has  been  estimated  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  Massachnsetts,  principally  nnder  Mr.  Eliot's  care,   ....  1,100 

In  Plymouth,  under  Mr.  Bourne, 530 

In  Plymouth,  under  Mr.  Cotton, 170 

On  the  island  Nantucket, 300 

On  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Chappequtddick,  under  the  Mayhe ws,    1 ,500 

3,600 
In  1696,  the  Rev.  (hindal  Rawson  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Danfottb  visited  the 
Mfvenl  j^antaHoitf  of  Indiaas  in  Mastadmsetts,  and  made  report  to  the  commii- 
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sioners  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel.  They  reported  thirty  distinct 
assemblies  of  Indians,  which  they  visited,  having  thirty-six  teachers,  five  school- 
masters,  and  twenty  rulers.  The  whole  number  of  Indians  under  this  arrange- 
ment, was  3,080.  Of  this  aggregate  number,  1,290  were  in  that  part  of  Massachu- 
setts which  was  formerly  Plymouth  colony,  1,585  were  on  the  islands  of  Nan- 
tucket, Martha's  Vineyard,  Chappequiddick,  and  the  Elizabeth  islands,  and  205 
only  in  the  other  parts  of  Massachusetts,  which  exhibited  1,100  in  Mr.  Gookin's 
account  in  1G74.  All  the  rulers,  teachers,  and  school-masters  above  named, 
were  Indians,  The  teachers  were,  however,  occasionally  assisted  by  the  neigh- 
boring  clergy,  and  several  of  them  were  employed  as  school-masters.  The 
commissioners  gave  a  favorable  opinion,  generally,  of  tlie  improvement  and 
manners  of  the  Indians,  of  their  sobriety,  decent  dress,  and  proficiency  in  reading 
^d  writing.  These  facts  show  conclusively  the  blessed  results  of  the  labors  of 
Eliot,  the  Mayhews,  and  their  coadjutors.  A  few  eftbrts  were  made  in  Con- 
necticut and  Rhode  Island  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  A.  Pierson,  James  Fitch,  Roger 
yVilliams  and  others,  but  without  great  success. 

We  now  proceed  to  exhibit  the  religious  state  of  the  country  during  the  period 
of  fifty-eight  years,  from  1662  to  1720.  We  shall,  in  the  first  place,  bring  for- 
ward testimony  in  proof  of  the  lamentable  decline  of  vital  godliness ;  then  fur- 
nish some  statements  of  the  partial  revivals  of  religion  which  took  place  in  dif* 
ferent  portions  of  New  England ;  and  complete  our  review  of  this  period  with 
/some  general  observations. 

The  Rev,  Thomas  Prince,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  thus  remarks.  "This  won- 
4erful  work  of  the  gr^ce  of  God,  begun  in  England,  and  brought  over  hither,  was 
carried  on  while  the  greater  part  of  the  first  generation  lived,  for  about  thirty 
years.  And  then  the  second  generation  rising  up  and  growing  thick  on  the 
stage  ;  a  little  after  1660,  there  began  to  appear  a  decay.  And  this  increased  to 
1670,  when  it  grew  very  visible  and  threatening,  and  was  generally  complained 
of,  and  bewailed  bitterly  among  them ;  and  yet  much  more  to  1680,  when  but 
few  of  the  first  generation  remained.'' 

Mr.  Stougbton,  afterwards  deputy  governor,  in  an  election  sermon  in  1668, 
thus  pours  forth  his  lamentations.  "  The  death  and  removal  of  the  Lord's  eminent 
servants,  in  one  rank  and  in  another,  this  also  hath  manifested  the  lie  in  many  of 
ps.  Whilst  they  lived,  their  piety  and  zeal,  their  light  and  life,  their  counsels  and 
authority,  their  examples  and  awe  kept  us  right,  and  drew  us  on  in  the  ways  of  God, 
to  pjrofess  and  practice  the  best  things ;  but  now  that  they  are  dead  and  gone, 
ah,  how  doth  the  unsoundness,  the  rottenness  and  hypocrisy  of  too  many  amongst 
us  make  itself  known,  as  it  was  with  Joash  after  the  death  of  Jehoida."  The  Rev. 
Thomas  Walley,  of  Barnstable,  in  a  sermon  before  the  General  Court  of  the 
Plymouth  colony,  in  1669,  has  the  following  sentence.  **  Are  we  not  this  day 
making  graves  of  all  our  blessings  and  comforts  ?  Have  we  not  reason  to  expect 
that  ere  long  our  mourners  will  go  up  and  down  and  say,  I{ow  is  New  England 
faUen !  The  land,  that  was  a  land  of  holiness,  hath  lost  her  holiness ;  that  was  a  land 
of  righteousness,  hath  lost  her  righteousness ;  that  was  aland  of  peace,  bath  lost 
her  peace  ;  that  was  a  land  of  liberty,  hath  lost  her  liberty,  and  is  in  sore  bon- 
dage !"  The  Rev.  Samuel  Danforth,  of  Roxbury,  in  1670,  says,  "Is  not  the  tem- 
per, complexion,  and  countenance  of  the  churches  strangely  altered  ?  Doth  not 
a  careless,  remiss,  flat,  dry,  cold,  dead  frame  of  spirit  grow  upon  us  secretly, 
strongly,  prodigiously.  They  that  have  ordinances  are  as  tiiough  they  had  none ; 
they  that  have  the  word,  a^  Uiough  they  had  it  not ;  they  that  pray,  as  though 
they  prayed  not ;  they  that  receive  the  sacraments,  as  tiiough  they  received 
them  not ;  and  they  that  are  exercised  in  the  holy  Uiings,  using  them  by  the  by 
as  matters  of  ceremony."  The  venerable  Dr.  Increase  Matlier,  in  a  treatise, 
printed  in  1678,  thus  remarks.  "  Prayer  is  needful  on  this  account,  in  that  con- 
versions are  become  rare  in  this  age  of  the  world.  They  that  have  their  thoughts 
exei;cised  in  discerning  things  of  this  nature,  have  had  sad  apprehensions  with 
reference  unto  this  matter,--that  the  work  of  conversion  hath  been  at  a  great 
stand  in  the  world.  Clear,  sound  conversions  are  not  frequent  in  some  congre- 
gations. The  body  of  the  rising  generation  is  a  poor,  perishing,  unconverted, 
/uid,  excepi;  the  I^ord  pour  down  his  Spirit,  an  up4pne  generation,    Mmj  that 
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are  profane,  drunkards,  lascivious,  scoffers  at  the  power  of  godliness,  despisers  of 
those  that  are  good,  disobedient.  Others,  that  are  only  civil,  and  outwardly  con- 
formed to  good  order,  by  reason  of  their  education,  but  never  knew  what  the 
new  birth  means."  In  1683,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Torrey,  of  Weymouth,  in  the 
election  sermon,  says,  "  Oh,  the  many  symptoms  of  death,  that  are  upon  our  reli- 
gion. Consider  we  then  how  much  it  is  dying  respecting  the  very  being  of  it^ 
by  the  general  failure  of  the  work  of  conversion  ;  whereby  only  it  is  that  religion 
is  propagated,  continued,  and  upheld  in  being  among  any  people.  As  convert- 
ing work  doth  cease,  so  doth  religion  die  away,  though  more  insensibly,  yet  most 
irrecoverably.  How  much  religion  is  dying  in  the  hearts  of  sincere  Christians^ 
by  their  declensions  in  grace,  holiness,  and  the  power  of  godliness."  The  Rev. 
Samuel  Willard,  pastor  of  the  South  Church  in  Boston,  and  vice  president  of 
Harvard  College,  in  a  sermon  printed  in  1670,  remarks:  "How  few  thorough, 
^conversions  are  to  be  observed  ?  How  scarce  and  seldom  ?  Men  go  from  orcn- 
nance  to  ordinance,  and  from  year  to  year,  and  it  may  be  are  a  little  awakened 
and  affected,  but  how  few  are  effectually  turned  from  sin  to  God.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  there  are  more  than  we  know  of.  This  work  of  God  is  secret  How- 
ever, this  is  a  certain  observation,  which  may  be  safely  made,  that  where  there  is 
no  outward  conversion,  charity  hath  no  ground  to  proceed  on  to  believe  that 
there  is  an  inward  one,  for  were  the  heart  savingly  changed,  that  would  influ- 
ence the  life  ;  yea,  were  men  pricked  to  the  heart  under  ordinances,  they  would 
cry  out  for  help  and  direction,  and  we  should  hear  of  them."  Dr.  Increase 
Mather,  in  1702,  wrote  as  follows :  "  Look  into  our  pulpits,  and  see  if  there  is 
such  a  glory  there  as  once  there  was ;  New  England  has  had  teachers  eminent 
for  learning,  and  no  less  eminent  for  holiness,  and  all  ministerial  accomplish- 
ments. When  will  Boston  see  a  Cotton  and  a  Norton  again  ?  When  will  New 
England  see  a  Hooker,  a  Shepard,  a  Mitchel,  not  to  mention  others.  Look  into 
our  civil  state.  Does  Christ  reign  there  as  once  he  did  ?  How  many  churches, 
how  many  towns  are  there  in  New  England,  that  we  may  sigh  over  them  and 
say.  The  glory  is  gone." 

The  same  exceflent  man,  of  blessed  memory,  in  a  preface  to  a  course  of  ser- 
mons on  early  piety,  by  some  of  the  Boston  ministers,  printed  in  1721,  writes : 
"I  am  now  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  my  age,  and  having  had  an  opportunity  to 
converse  with  the  first  planters  of  this  country,  and  having  been,  for  sixty-five 
years,  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  I  cannot  but  be  in  the  disposition  of  those 
ancient  men  who  had  seen  the  foundation  of  the  first  house,  and  wept  with  a 
loud  voice  to  see  what  a  change  the  work  of  the  temple  had  upon  it.  I  wish  it 
were  no  other  than  the  weakness  of  Horace's  old  man,  the  laudator  temporis  acH. 
When  I  complain  there  is  a  grievous  decay  of  piety  in  the  land,  and  a  leaving  of 
the  first  love,  and  that  the  beauties  of  holiness  are  not  to  be  seen  as  once  they 
were  ;  a  faithful  Christian  growing  too  rare  a  spectacle ;  yea,  too  many  are  given 
to  change,  and  leave  that  order  of  the  gospel,  to  set  up,  and  uphold  which,  was 
the  very  design  of  these  colonies ;  and  the  very  interest  of  New  England  seems 
to  be  changed  from  a  religious  to  a  worldly  one.  Oh !  that  my  head  were 
waters,  and  mine  eyes  a  fountain  of  tears."  The  same  state  of  things  existed, 
perhaps  not  to  an  equal  degree,  in  Connecticut.  Dr.  Trumbull  says  that,  "  the 
general  state  of  the  country  was  greatly  altered  from  what  it  was  at  its  first  set- 
tlement. The  people  then  were  generally  church  members,  and  eminently  pious. 
They  loved  strict  religion,  and  followed  their  ministers  into  the  wilderness  for 
its  sake.  But  with  many  of  tlieir  children,  and  with  others  who  had  emigrated 
into  the  country,  it  was  not  so." 

In  September,  1769,  by  recommendation  of  the  General  Court,  a  synod  of 
ministers,  elders,  and  delegates,  from  various  churches  in  Massachusetts,  con- 
vened in  Boston,  to  consider  tlie  deplorable  declension  in  morals  and  religion, 
and  to  devise  means  for  a  reformation.  Rev.  Pres.  Oakes,  and  Rev.  John  Sher- 
man were  appointed  moderators.  A  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  was  solemnly 
observed  by  the  synod.  A  committee  was  named  to  draw  up  the  opinions  of 
the  assembly ;  which  being  done,  it  was  repeatedly  read  over,  and  each  para- 
graph distinctly  weighed.  The  whole  was  then  unanimously  adopted.  The 
General  Court,  in  the  following  October,  "  commended  it  unto  the  serious  con- 
jsi4eration  of  all  the  cliturche^  apd  people  in  the  jurisdiction,  enjoining  and 
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reqairing  all  persons,  in  their  respective  capacities,  to  a  careful  and  diligent  refor- 
mation of  all  those  provoking  evils  mentioned  therein,  according  to  the  true 
intent  thereof,  that  so  the  anger  and  displeasure  of  God,  many  ways  mani- 
fested, might  be  averted,  and  his  favor  and  blessing  obtained."  The  principal 
evils  enumerated  by  the  synod,  were  the  following :  A  great  and  visible  decay 
of  the  power  of  godliness  among  many  professors  of  religion ;  communion  wiiii 
God,  especially  in  secret,  much  neglected ;  pride,  manifested  in  a  refusal  to  sub- 
mit to  the  appointments  and  ordinances  of  God ;  contention,  &c.;  neglect  of 
church  fellowship  and  other  divine  institutions ;  irreverent  behavior  in  the  wor- 
afaip  of  God ;  Sabbath  breaking  in  various  ways,  and  a  careless  and  heartless 
manner  of  performing  the  duties  of  the  Sabbath.  Many  families  do  not  pray  to 
God  morning  and  evening,  and  many  more  where*  the  Scriptures  are  not  daily 
read.  **Mo8i  of  the  evUs,^^  say  the  synod,  <*  that  abound  among  ns  proceed  from 
difecU  as  to  family  government,^  Censoriousness,  tale-bearing,  law-suits.  Much 
intemperance.  The  heathenish  and  idolatrous  practice  of  health-drinking  is  too 
irequent  ''And  not  English,  but  Indians  have  been  debauched  by  those  who  call 
themselves  Christians,  who  have  put  their  bottles  to  them  and  made  them  drunk 
also.  There  are  more  temptations  and  occasions  unto  that  sin,  publicly  allowed 
of,  than  any  necessity  doth  require,  the  proper  end  of  taverns,  dec.  being  the 
entertainment  of  strangers.  Church  members  frequent  public  houses,  to  the 
dishonor  of  the  gospel."  Other  notorious  breaches  of  the  ten  commandments 
were  enumerated.  Violation  of  truth ;  inordinate  love  of  the  world ;  want  of 
public  spirit.  Hence  schools  of  learning  and  other  public  concerns  are  in  a  lan- 
guishing state.  Opposition  to  a  reformation,  in  some  cases,  bitter  and  long  con- 
tinued. Sins  against  the  gospel.  Sins,  which  were  formerly  acknowledged, 
not  repented  of  nor  forsaken. 

But  enough  has  been  quoted  to  prove  that  there  had  been  a  melancholy 
declension  from  the  days  of  the  first  fathers.  The  fine  gold  was  changed.  The 
peculiar  people,  with  whom  God  had  established  his  covenant,  and  whom  he  had 
blessed  in  a  most  wonderful  manner,  had  become  like  the  other  nations,  weary 
of  the  service  of  their  Benefactor  and  Redeemer. 

Notwithstanding,  the  aspect  of  the  country  was  not  one  of  unmingled  gloom. 
There  are  some  circumstances,  which  refresh  and  gladden  the  observer,  as  he 
^asts  bis  eye  over  these  years.  The  Holy  Spirit,  in  his  renovating  power,  was 
.no4  withdrawn  entirely  from  the  pleasant  land  of  our  fathers.  The  tears  and 
prayers  which  had  been  poured  out  by  Shepard,  and  Mitchel,  by  Clap,  and  Brews- 
tter,  and  Rogers,  and  Richard  Mather,  and  thousands  of  others,  were  numbered  in 
heaven^  a/id  the  second  and  the  third  generation  felt  the  benefit  of  them. 
Increase  Majther,  and  many  others  of  kindred  spirit,  still  lifted  up  their  voice  of 
warning  and  entreaty. 

The  synod  before  mentioned,  and  which  was  termed  the  <<  Reforming  Synod," 
.recommended  the  adoption  of  several  measures  to  promote  a  reformation. 
>*  Those  in  the  higher  ranks  in  society  should  first  reform  themselves  of  all  which 
waA  amiss.  None  ought  to  be  admitted  to  the  communion  without  making  a 
personal  and  public  profession  of  their  faith  and  repentance,  either  verbally  or  in 
some  other  way.  The  discipline  of  the  church  was  to  be  immediately  revived, 
and  to  be  thoroughly  and  perseveringly  attended  to.  The  utmost  endeavors 
were  to  be  used  to  seek  a  full  supply  of  officers  in  the  church.  **  The  defect  of 
these  churches  on  these  accounts  is  very  lamentable,  there  being  in  most  of  the 
.churches  only  one  teaching  officer,  for  the  burden  of  the  whole  congregation  to 
lie  upon.  Civil  magistrates  were  to  take  care  that  proper  maintenance  and  sup- 
port be  provided  for  the  ministers  of  relimon.  **  Effectual  care,"  say  the  synod, 
**  should  be  taken  respecting  schools  of  learning.  The  interest  of  religion  and 
good  literature  have  been  wont  to  rise  and  fall  together.  When  New  England 
was  poor,  and  we  were  but  few  in  number,  compaiiVLtively,  there  was  a  spirit  to 
encourage  learning,  and  the  college  was  full  of  students,  whom  God  hath  made 
blessings,  not  only  in  this  but  in  other  lands ;  but  it  is  deeply  to  be  lamented  that 
now  when  we  are  become  many,  and  more  able  than  at  our  beginnings,  that 
society,  and  other  inferior  schools  are  in  such  a  languishing  state.  Wherefore, 
as  we  desire  th^t  reformation  and  religion  should  flourish,  it  concerns  us  to 
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endeavor  that  both  the  college,  and  all  other  schools  of  learning,  in  every  place, 
be  duly  inspected  and  encouraged." 

The  main  thing,  however,  recommended  by  this  venerable  assembly  was,  that 
all  church  members  should  renew  their  covenant,  solemnly  promising  as  churches 
and  as  individuals  to  abstain  from  all  sin,  to  be  more  entirely  the  Lord's,  and  to 
strive  for  a  general  and  thorough  reformation  of  all  which  was  wrong.  All  these 
things  were  to  be  done  in  a  spirit  of  entire  dependence  on  God,  and  with  earnest 
prayers  to  tlie  Great  Head  of  the  Church  for  bis  enlightening  and  sanctifying 
grace. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  these  measures  were  followed  by  happy 
results.  "  Very  remarkable,"  says  Cotton  Mather,  '*  was  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
the  churches,  which  renewed  their  covenant,  not  only  by  a  great  advancement  in 
the  holiness  of  the  people,  but  also  by  a  great  addition  of  converts  unto  their  fellow- 
ship." It  was  customary  to  observe  days  of  preparatory  fasting  and  prayer.  This 
was  followed  by  a  general  meeting,  <<  whereat  a  vast  confluence  of  their  neigh- 
bors  were  usually  present ;  on  this  day,  the  minister  of  the  place  having  prayed 
and  preached  suitably  to  the  occasion,  proceeded  then  to  read  the  covenant ; 
whereunto  the  assent  of  the  churches  was  then  expressed,  by  the  brethren  lift- 
ing up  their  hands,  and  by  the  women  only  standing  up ;  and,  though  in  some 
churches  none  but  the  communicants,  yet  in  others,  those  also  which  we  call  the 
children  of  the  church,  were  actively  concerned  in  these  transactions.  But 
ordinarily,  in  the  afternoon,  some  other  minister  prayed  and  preached,  and  incul- 
cated the  covenant  obligations ;  and  many  thousands  of  spectators  will  testify, 
that  they  never  saw  the  special  presence  of  the  great  God  our  Saviour,  more 
notably  discovered,  than  in  the  solemnities  of  these  opportunities." 

In  these  praise-worthy  efforts  to  effect  a  reformation,  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts were  followed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Connecticut  and  Plymouth.  The 
civil  fathers  and  the  ministers  held  mutual  consultations.  The  ministers  drew  up 
the  result  of  these  deliberations,  and  the  magistrates  recommended  them  to  the 
consideration  of  the  people.  Some  clergymen  reduced  these  instructions  into  a 
catechetical  form,  and  propounded  them  to  the  children  of  their  congregations. 
The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  issued  an  instrument,  in  March,  1689, 
enjoining  upon  all  civil  officers  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  earnestly  recom- 
mending to  all  the  people  a  ready  compliance  and  co-operation. 

In  1705,  there  was  another  partial  reformation.  A  minister  of  Boston,  in 
November  of  that  year,  thus  writes :  **  Our  societies  for  the  suppression  of  disor- 
ders, increase  and  prosper  in  this  town  ;  there  are  two  more  such  societies  added 
unto  the  former;  there  are  also  religious  societies  without  number  in  this 
country,  that  meet  at  proper  times,  to  pray  together,  and  repeat  sermons,  and 
forward  one  another  in  the  fear  of  God.  In  some  towns  of  this  county,  the  min- 
isters who  furnish  themselves  with  a  society  for  the  suppression  of  disorders,, 
hardly  find  any  notorious  disorders  to  be  suppressed.  But  then  their  societies 
are  helpful  unto  them  in  doing  abundance  of  good  for  the  advancement  of  serious - 
religion  in  the  neighborhood,  and  to  make  their  ministry  much  more  profitable  in^ 
the  weekly  exercise  of  it" 

Rev.  Samuel  Danforth,  of  Taunton,  son  of  Rev.  Samuel  Danfortli,  of  Roxbury,, 
thus  writes  in  February,  1705 :  '^  We  are  much  encouraged  by  an  unusual  and 
amazing  impression,  made  by  God's  Spirit  on  all  sorts  among  us,  especially  on 
young  men  and  women.  It  is  almost  incredible  how  many  visit  me  with 
discoveries  of  the  extreihe  distress  of  mind  they  are  in  about  their  spiritual  con- 
dition. And  the  young  men,  instead  of  their  merrv  meetings,  are  now  forming 
themselves  into  regular  meetings  for  prayer,  repetition  of  sermons,  signing  the 
same  orders,  which  I  obtained,  some  years  ago,  a  copy  of,  from  the  young  men's 
meeting  in  the  north  of  Boston."  A  few  days  afterwards  he  writes,  "We 
gave  liberty  to  all  men  and  women,  from  sixteen  years  old  and  upwards,  to  act 
with  us,  (in  signing  the  reformation-covenant,  as  it  was  called);  and  had  three 
hundred  names  ^ven  in  to  list  under  Christ,  against  the  sins  of  the  times.**^  The 
whole  acted  with  such  tears  of  gravity  and  good  affection,  as  would  affect  an 


*  Tb«  practice  of  giving  personal  pledget,  and  of  forming  ac«ociation«  for  Uie  luppreeiion  of  vice,  it 
•aems,  is  not  a  new  thing.  The  more  we  search  into  the  records  of  the  former  days,  the  more  we  shall  find 
that  wise  and  benevolent  men  lived  before  our  generation. 
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he«it  of  stone.    Parents  weepin?  forjoVy  seeing  tbcir  chfldren  five  tbeir 

to  Christ.  And  we  had  «everai  caiidren  of  the  church,  in  the  neighboring  towns, 
who  came  and  j'^med  with  us  in  it.  We  have  a  hundred  more  that  will  ret  bind 
themselves  in  the  covenant,  that  were  then  detained  from  meeting.  Let  God 
have  the  g^ionr.  Yesterday,  fo-jrteen  were  prpouDded  to  the  ch«irch:  some  for 
full  cornmunicn;  oth'^r  for  baptism,  being*  ad'Jit  persons.  1  hare  little  time  to 
think  of  worldlv  matter? ;  scarce  time  to  studv  sermons :  as  1  used  to  do.  I 
think  sometimes  that  toe  time  of  the  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  upon  all  flesh,  may 
be  at  the  door." 

The  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  of  Northampton,  in  some  accounts  of  m  revival 
of  religion  in  Northampton,  has  the  foiiowin?  para^rraphs.  ^I  am  the  third  min- 
ister that  has  been  settled  in  thifi  town  ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eleazar  Mather,  who  wa» 
the  first,  wa.^  ordained  in  July,  HUM.  He  was  one  whose  heart  was  much  in  his 
work,  abundant  in  labors  for  the  sood  of  precious  souls.  He  had  the  high 
esteem  and  great  love  of  his  people,  and  was  blessed  with  no  small  success. 
The  Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard,  who  succeeded  him,  came  first  to  the  town,  the 
November  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Mather,  but  was  not  ordained  till  September, 
1672.  He  died  Feb.  I,  1729.  So  that  he  continued  in  the  work  of  the  ministzy 
here,  from  his  first  comine  to  town,  nearly  sixty  years.  And  as  he  was  eminent 
and  renowned  for  his  gifts  and  grace,  so  he  was  blessed,  from  the  beginning, 
with  extraordinary  success  in  his  ministry,  in  the  conversion  of  many  souls.  He 
had  five  harvests,  as  he  called  them.  The  first  was  about  the  year  1679 ;  the 
second  in  16hf3 ;  the  third  in  1696 ;  the  fourth  in  1712 ;  the  fifth  in  1718.  Some 
of  these  times  were  much  more  remarkable  than  others,  and  the  in-gathering  of 
souls  more  plentiful.  Those  that  occurred  in  168:i,  in  1696,  and  in  1716,  were 
much  greater  than  either  the  first  or  the  last ;  but  in  each  of  them,  I  have  heard 
my  grandfather  say,  the  greater  part  of  the  young  people  in  the  town  seemed 
to  be  mainly  concerned  for  their  eternal  salvation." 

The  following  paragraph  relates  to  the  town  of  Windham,  in  Connecticut: 
^God  hath  been  pleased  to  make  him  (the  Rev.  Samuel  Whiting,  ordained  Dec. 
4, 1700)  a  very  rich  blessing  among  them,  and  doubtless  many  will  have  reason  to 
bless  God  forever  in  that  their  lot  hath  been  cast  to  dwell  under  his  ministiy. 
He  hath  seen  the  town  flourishing  to  that  degree,  that  in  this  short  space  of 
time,  (thirty  years,)  two  other  societies  are  already  sprung  out  therefrom." 

Notwithstanding  the  reformations  in  morals,  and  the  partial  revivals  of  reli- 
gion, which  took  place  during  the  period  under  review,  it  is  very  evident  that 
New  England  in  1720,  and  New  England  in  1640,  were  exceedingly  altered. 
There  had  been  manifestly  a  sad  degeneracy.  In  looking  for  the  causes  of  this 
melancholy  change,  we  find  among  the  most  prominent,  the  difference  in  the 
nature  of  the  population.  New  England  had  lost,  in  some  measure,  that  homoge- 
neousnesa  of  character,  which  was  her  glory  and  her  strength  in  the  first  period. 
Diiiiculties  in  tlie  middle  and  southern  colonies  had  been  the  occasion  of  some 
emigration  to  New  England,  from  those  quarters.  A  considerable  number  from 
Prance,  Ireland,  and  other  countries  of  Europe,  had  removed  to  New  England, 
while  the  emigrants  from  the  parent  seat.  Old  England,  were  actuated,  in  many 
instances,  by  other  motives  than  those  which  animated  the  early  fathers.  It  was 
not  so  much  to  enjoy  an  asylum  of  rest  from  religious  persecution,  nor  to  difiuse 
the  gospel  among  the  aborigines  of  these  western  regions,  as  it  was  to  escape 
from  the  civil  wars  of  the  first  Charles,  and  the  proscriptions  of  the  second,  or 
what  was  worse,  from  the  deserved  execution  of  civil  penalties.  The  great 
body  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  States  were,  indeed,  descended  from  the  old 
stock.  But  there  was  a  considerable  admixture  of  "  aliens  and  foreigners,"  rest- 
less, impatient  of  civil  or  religious  discipline,  and  frequently  embroiling  the 
magistrates  and  ministers  in  controversies,  alike  destructive  to  civil  prosperity, 
and  religious  improvement  In  addition  to  this,  "several  of  the  most  consider- 
able colonists,  and  many  of  the  ministers,  had  returned  to  England.'' 

Another  principal  cause  of  the  religious  declension  was  the  stormy  poliiieal 
aspect  of  the  country.  The  whole  period,  from  1662  to  1720,  was  one  of  fre- 
quent and  violent  change.  For  nearly  the  first  half  of  this  period,  Charles  II. 
was  on  the  British  throne,  "  a  prince,  who  was  a  traitor  to  the  liberties  of  Eng- 
land, selfish,  beyond  the  semblance  of  benevolence,  and  voluptuous,  without  the 
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decency  of  shanre.  His  reign  wbb  disaster.  His  death  was  infamy.''  This 
prince  was  the  lawful  sovereigrn  of  such  men  as  the  Winthrops,  the  Rogerses, 
the  Winslows,  the  Mathers  of  New  England.  To  his  courts  licentious  and 
debauched  almost  beyond  Babylonian  or  Corinthian  precedent,  the  people  of 
New  England  were  compelled  to  apply  for  rights,  and  privileges,  and  charters. 
James  H.,  who  succeeded  Charles,  and  who  reigned  from  1685  to  1688,  was  a 
better  seaman  than  king,  and  was  deposed  to  the  joy  of  all  parties.  The  reigns 
of  William  III.  and  of  Anne,  which  occupied  nearly  all  of  the  remainder  of  the 
period,  though  in  many  respects  prosperous,  and  though,  to  some  extent,  bene- 
ficial to  the  colonies,  were  still  involved  in  almost  constant  wars.  The  relation- 
of  the  following  facts  will  show  the  extremely  unsettled  state  of  the  country. 

In  1663,  Cirarles  issued  a  commission  empowering  Col.  Richard  Nichols,  Sir 
Robert  Carr,  George  Cartwright,  and  Samuel  Maverick,  Esquires,  to  "  hear  and' 
determine  complaints  and  appeals,  in  all  causes,  as  well  military,  as  criminal  and 
civil,"  within  New  England;  and  to  proceed  in  all  things  for  settling  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  country.  In  1665,  the  commissioners  appeared  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  began  to  execute  their  important  trust  Their  efforts  were  firmly 
resisted  by  the  General  Court  Thus  commenced  a  long  and  angry  controversy 
between  the  colony  and  the  mother  country.  Lord  Clarendon  said  that  the 
**  colonies  had  already  become  hardened  into  republics.^'  In  1675,  the  memora- 
ble war  between  Philip,  king  of  the  Wampasoag  Indians,  and  the  New  England* 
colonies,  began.  It  closed  in  1676.  In  this  short  but  most  terrible  war,* 
6U0  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  England,  composing  its  principal  strength,  were 
either  killed  in  battle,  or  murdered  by  the  enemy  ;  12  or  13  towns  were  entirely 
destroyed ;  and  about  600  buildings,  chiefly  dwelling-houses,  were  burnt  In 
addition  to  these  calamities,  a  large  debt  had  been  contracted,  and  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  goods,  cattle,  and  other  property  had  been  destroyed.  Nearly  every 
eleventh  family  had  been  burned  out,  and  an  eleventh  part  of  the  militia 
throughout  New  England  had  been  slain  in  battle*  A  great  part  of  the  inhab- 
itants were  in  mourning.    There  were  but  few  which  had  not  lost  a  relative. 

In  1684,  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  was  declared  to  be  forfeited,  in  the' 
court  of  chancery  in  England  ;  and  the  liberties  of  the  people  seized  into  the* 
king's  hands.  Under  this  charter,  the  colony  had  enjoyed  fifty-five  years  of  liberty 
and  prosperity,  though  for  a  few  of  the  last  years,  the  threatened  invasion  of  the 
privileges  which  it  secured,  was  the  occasion  of  great  distress.  In  1686,  Sir 
£dmund  Andros  came  over  as  governor  of  New  England.  His  lawless  and  arbi- 
trary measures  excited  great  commotion,  and  a  determined  spirit  of  resistance 
to  his  measures  was  avowed.  The  whole  country  was  in  a  state  of  alarm.  At 
lengthy  in  April,  1689,  Andros  and  about  fifty  other  persons  were  seized  and  con- 
finedtf  A  new  charter  was  granted  by  William,  but  it  was  not,  in  several  par- 
ticulars, 80  full  and  satisfactory  as  the  old  charter.^ 

In  addition  to  all  the  preceding  causes  of  excitement,  which  were  calculated 
to  divert  the  minds  of  the  people  from  the  interests  of  religion,  there  was  air 
earthquake,  which  produced  great  alarm ;  several  extensive  fires  in  Boston,  by^ 
one  of  which,  £200,000  worth  of  goods  was  consumed ;  several  fatal  disorders, 
particularly  the  small  pox  and  yellow  fever ;  the  strange  and  most  melancholy 
infatuation  in  regard  to  witchcraft;  the  failure  of  some  important  eirpeditioDtf 
against  the  French  possessions,  &c.  The  minds  of  the  people  were,  in  fact,  in 
a  state  of  anxiety  and  gloom,  for  a  number  of  years^  almost  amounting  to* 
derangement  They  saw  things  through  a  discolored  medium.  They  had  felt 
^e  firat  impulse  of  that  freedom,  which,  in  a  century  after,  burst  out  into  a  flame, 
but  now  they  hardly  knew  what  their  rights  were,  aor  how  they  were  tob^ 
maintained.  As  it  was,  their  minds  were  altogethier  unfitted  to  enter  wanlSly 
•  and  earnestly  into  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 

However,  in  accounting  for  the  languishing  condition  of  vital-  Christianity,, 
there  was  another  cause  most  disastrous  and  long  continued  in  ids  operation—' 
the  change  in  the  requititioru  for  church-memberBhip,  The  aspect  of  this  changid 
on  the  purity  of  the  churches  has  been  most  malign.  In  fact,  it  levelled  me 
enclosure  between  the  church  and  the  werld.  It  destroyed  the  fundamental 
distinction  between  the  churclv  as  a  separated  and  consecrated  community,  and 
the  mass  of  unbelieving  men. 
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As  this  18  a  matter  of  Tital  importance^  and  as  its  effectB  are  yet  vinble,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  centofy  and  a  half,  we  shall  allot  conaiderable  space  to  the  con- 
sideration of  it 

In  1631,  at  the  second  General  Coort  held  after  the  establishment  of  the  col- 
ony of  Massachusetts  bay,  an  order  was  passed,  *^  that  for  the  Ume  to  come, 
none  should  be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  body  politic,  bat  such  as  were 
church-members."  And  the  tenure  of  church-membership,  and  of  the  enjoyment 
of  any  chnrch-privilege,  was,  at  that  time,  that  of  the  New  Testament — satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  regeneration.  This  most  extraordinaiy  law  continued  in  opera- 
tion for  nearly  sixty  years,  till  the  new  charter,  obtained  from  William  and  Mary, 
abrogated  iL  It  occasioned  discontent  from  the  beginning;  for  there  were, 
from  the  first  settlement,  a  considerable  number  of  persons,  not  church-mem- 
beri,  who  were,  of  course,  excluded  from  all  civil  offices,  and  from  having  any 
voice  in  elections,  and  yet  were  subject  to  taxation  and  the  various  burdens  of 
public  service.* 

The  careful  manner  in  which  churches  were  constituted,  and  the  privileges 
of  church-membership  granted,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  account  of  the 
organization  of  the  church  in  WobunL  As  soon  as  there  were  a  competent 
number  to  support  a  minister,  the  inhabitants  considered  themselves  **  as  surely 
seated,  and  not  before,  it  being  as  unnatural  for  a  right  New  England  man  to 
live  without  an  able  ministry,  as  for  a  blacksmith  to  work  his  iron  without  a 
fire."  This  people,  therefore,  like  others,  laid  their  ''foundation  stone"  with 
earnestly  seeking  the  blessing  of  heaven  in  several  days  of  fasting  and  prayer. 

^  They  then  took  the  advice  of  the  most  orthodox  and  able  Ciuistians,  espe- 
cially the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  not  rashly  running  into  a  church  state  before 
they  had  a  prospect  of  obtaining  a  pastor  to  feed  Uiem  with  the  bread  of  life. 
They  soon  obtained  Mr.  Thomas  Carter  of  Watertown,  a  reverend,  godly  man, 
apt  to  teach  the  sound  and  wholesome  truths  of  Christ,  to  preach  for  them." 
They  were  then  formed  into  a  church,  after  Mr.  Symmes  of  Charlestown  **  had 
continued  in  preaching  and  prayer  about  the  space  of  four  or  five  hours."  The 
other  ministers  present  were  Messrs.  Cotton  and  Wilson  of  Boston,  Allen  of 
Charlestown,  Shepard  and  Dunster  of  Cambridge,  Knowles  of  Watertown,  Allen 
of  Dedham,  Eliot  of  Roxbury,  and  Mather  of  Dorchester. 

**  After  public  worship,  the  persons  intending  to  be  formed  into  a  church, 
stood  forth,  one  by  one,  before  the  congregation  and  these  ministers,  and  con- 
fessed what  the  Lord  had  done  for  their  soi3s,  by  his  Spirit,  under  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel,  and  the  events  of  his  providence,  that  all  for  themselves,  might 
know  their  faith  in  Christ ;  the  ministers  or  messengers  present,  asking  such 
questions  as  they  thought  proper,  and  when  satisfied,  giving  them  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship.  Seven  were  thus  formed  into  a  church,  who  in  ten  years, 
increased  to  seventy-four."  A  few  days  after,  Mr.  Carter  was  ordained  pastor, 
by  a  council,  ^  after  he  had  exercised  in  prayer  and  preaching  the  greater  part 
of  the  day."  When  a  person  desired  to  join  the  church,  he  visited  his  minister, 
^  declaring  how  the  Lord  had  been  pleased  to  work  his  conversion ;"  if  the  min- 
ister found  the  smallest  ground  of  hope,  he  propounded  him  to  the  ekurehj  after 
which  some  of  the  brethren,  with  the  minister,  examined  him  again,  and  reported 
their  opinion  to  the  church.  After  this,  all  the  congregation  had  public  notice 
of  his  design,  and  he  ''  publicly  declared  to  them  the  manner  of  his  conversion." 
If  any  were,  *^  through  bashfulness,  unaUe  to  speak  for  edification,  less  wan 
required  of  them."  Women  were  never  called  to  speak  publicly.  All  this  was 
done  **  to  prevent  the  polluting  of  the  ordinance  by  sach  as  walk  scandalously, 
and  to  prevent  men  and  women  from  eating  and  drinking  their  own  condemna- 
tion."t  Such  being  the  strictness  of  the  terms  of  admisaon  to  the  church,  it  is 
very  manifest  that  many  individuals  would  be  effectually  excluded  from  the 
privileges  of  freemen.  For  such  persons,  there  were  two  alternatives ;  either  to 
attempt  to  lower  the  terms  of  admission  to  the  church,  or  to  procure  the  aboli- 
tion of  a  profession  of  regeneration  as  a  test  of  citizenship.  The  latter  course 
was  first  taken.  One  of  the  assistants  in  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  in 
1630,  was  William  Vassal.    In  1635  he  settled  in  Scituate,  in  the  Plymouth 
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colony.  *'  He  was  a  grentleman,"  says  Hutchinson,  *'  of  a  pleasant,  affable  dis- 
position, but  always  opposed  to  the  government,  both  in  Massachusetts  and 
Plymouth."  Scituate  in  Plymouth,  being  contiguous  to  Hingham  in  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Vassal  had  much  influence  in  the  latter  colony  as  well  as  in  the 
former,  and  had  laid  a  scheme  for  petitions,  of  such  as  were  non-freemen,  to  the 
courts  of  both  colonies,  and  upon  the  petitions  being  refused,  to  apply  to  the  Par- 
liament, pretending  that  they  were  subjected  to  an  arbitrary  power.  The  two 
first  of  the  Massachusetts'  petitioners  were  Samuel  Maverick  and  Robert  Child. 
Maverick  was  a  freeman  before  the  law  confining  freedom  to  such  only  as 
were  members  of  churches  was  in  force,  but  being  an  Episcopalian,  had  never 
been  in  office.  Child  was  a  young  man  who  had  studied  law  at  Padua  in  Italy. 
The  substance  of  their  petition  was,  that  civil  liberty  and  freedom  might  be 
forthwith  granted  to  all  truly  English,  and  that  all  members  of  the  church  of 
England  or  Scotland,  not  scandalous,  mi^ht  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the 
churches  of  New  England ;  or,  if  these  civil  and  religious  liberties  were  refused, 
that  they  might  be  freed  from  the  heavy  taxes  imposed  upon  them,  and  from  the 
impresses  made  of  them  or  their  children  or  servants  in  the  war ;  and  if  they 
failed  of  redress  there,  they  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  making  application 
to  Parliament,  who  they  believed  would  answer  their  prayer. 

The  court  and  a  great  part  of  the  people  of  the  country  were  much  offended 
with  this  petition.  A  declaration  was  drawn  up,  and  published,  by  order  of  the 
court,  in  answer  to  the  petition,  and  in  vindication  of  the  government  The 
petitioners  attempted  to  interest  the  English  government  in  their  behalf,  but 
their  claims  received  but  little  attention,  at  that  time,  in  consequence  of  the  rep- 
resentations of  Mr.  Winslow,  agent  for  the  colony  in  England. 

The  following  facta  will  show  how  closely  identified  were  the  civil  and  reli- 
gious concerns  of  the  country.  In  1665,  the  General  Court  restrained  the  North 
Church  in  Boston  from  calling  Mr.  Powell  to  be  their  minister,  who  had  the  char- 
acter of  a  gifted  though  illiterate  man,  and  went  so  far  as  to  recommend 
to  them  Mr.  Keyner,  a  minister  of  Plymouth.  Just  before,  they  had  laid  a  large 
fine  upon  the  church  at  Maiden,  for  choosing  a  minister  without  the  consent  and 
approbation  of  the  neighboring  churches,  and  allowance  of  the  magistrates.* 

The  dispute  in  regard  to  making  church-membership  a  qualification  for  civil 
rights  extended  through  all  New  England.  **  There  was  a  strong  party  in  the 
colony  at  Connecticut,"  says  Dr.  Trumbull,  "  who  were  for  admitting  all  persons 
of  a  regular  life  to  a  full  communion  in  the  churches,  upon  their  making  a  pro- 
fession of  the  Christian  religion,  without  any  inquiry  with  respect  to  a  change  of 
heart ;  and  for  treating  all  baptized  persons,  as  members  of  the  church.  Some 
carried  the  affair  still  farther,  and  insisted  that  all  persons  who  had  been  mem- 


privileges  of  members  in  full  communion  in  the  churches  of  Connecticut.  They 
also  insisted  tiiat  all  baptized  persons,  upon  avowing  the  covenant,  as  it  was 
called,  should  have  their  children  baptizea,  though  they  came  not  to  the  Lord's 
table.  Many  of  the  chidren  of  the  first  settlers,  and  oUiers,  who  had  since  emi- 
grated into  the  country,  had  made  no  open  profession  of  religion,  and  their 
children  were  not  baptized.  This  created  uneasiness  in  them,  in  their  ministers, 
and  in  others.  Thev  wished  for  the  honors  and  privileges  of  church-members 
for  themselves,  and  baptism  for  their  children ;  but  they  were  not  persuaded  that 
they  were  regenerated,  and  knew  not  how  to  comply  with  the  rigid  terms  of  the 
Congregational  churches.  A  considerable  number  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
churches  in  general,  zealously  opposed  all  innovations,  and  exerted  themselves 
to  maintain  &e  first  practice  and  purity  of  the  churches.    Hence  the  dissensions 

arose."t 
In  consequence  of  these  difficulties,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in 

1657,  advised  to  call  a  general  council  of  the  ministers,  and  sent  letters  to  that 

effect,  to  the  other  courts.    The  General  Court  of  Connecticut,  on  the  d6th  of 

February,  1657,  appointed  Messrs.  Warham,  Stone,  Blynman,  and  Russell,  to 

meet  the  elders,  who  should  be  delegated  from  the  other  colonies.    The  Gren* 
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eral  Court  of  New  Haven  were  entirely  opposed  to  the  measfire,  and  in  a  long* 
letter  remonstrated  against  it  They  expressed  their  apprehensions  that  a 
general  council,  at  that  time,  would  endanger  the  peace  and  puritjr  of  the 
churches.  The  council  met,  however,  in  Boston,  June  4,  1657,  and  after  about 
fifteen  days'  deliberation,  published  an  elaborate  answer  to  twenty ^one  questions. 
The  main  question  was  decided  in  the  following  manner.  "  That  it  is  the  duty  of 
infants,  who  confederate  in  their  parents,  when  grown  up  unto  years  of  discretion, 
though  not  yet  fit  for  the  Lord's  Supper,  to  own  the  covenant,  they  made  with 
their  parents,  by  entering  thereinto,  in  their  own  persons ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
church,  to  call  upon  them  for  the  performance  (hereof;  and  if,  being  called  upon, 
they  shall  refuse  the  performance  of  this  ?reat  duty,  or  otherwise  do  continue 
scandalous,  they  are  liable  to  be  censured  for  the  same  by  the  church.  And  in 
case  they  understand  the  grounds  of  religion,  and  are  not  scandalous,  and 
solemnly  own  the  covenant,  in  their  own  persons,  wherein  they  ffive  op  both 
themselves  and  their  children  unto  the  Lord,  and  desire  baptism  for  them,  we 
see  not  sufficient  cause  to  deny  baptism  unto  their  children.'^  The  elders  from 
Connecticut  carried  back  a  copy  of  the  result  of  the  council,  which  the  court 
ordered  to  be  printed  and  forthwith  sent  to  all  the  churches  in  the  colony ;  if 
any  of  the  churches  should  have  objections,  they  were  directed  to  transmit  them 
to  the  General  Court  The  answers  were  afterwards  printed  in  London.  The 
decisions  of  the  council  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  influence  to  reconcile, 
but  rather  to  inflame  the  churches.  **  A  number  of  ministers,"  says  Trumbull, 
^  and  the  churches  pretty  generally,  viewed  this  as  a  great  innovation,  and 
entirely  inconsistent  with  the  principles,  on  which  the  churches  of  New  Eng- 
land were  originally  founded,  and  with  the  principles  of  Congregationalism." 

In  consequence  of  this  general  opposition  to  the  new  measures  on  the  part  of 
the  churches,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  appointed  a  synod  of  ail  the 
ministers  in  the  colony,  to  deliberate  and  decide  on  the  following  questions. 
1.  Who  are  the  subjects  of  baptism  ?    2.  Whether,  according  to  the  word  of 
God,  there  ought  to  be  a  consociation  of  churches  ?    The  synod  met  in  Boston, 
in  September,  1662.    The  General  Court  of  Connecticut  took  no  notice  of  the 
jsynod.    The  churches  and  ministers  of  New  Haven,  were  still  unanimous  in 
opposition.    The  answer  to  the  first  question  was  substantially  the  same  with 
that  given  by  the  council,  in  1657.    The  vote  was  about  '^  seven  to  one "  in 
favor.    Several  learned  and  excellent  men,  however,  protested  earnestly  against 
the  opinion.    Among  the  dissentients  were  President  Chauncey  of  Harvard 
College,  Dr.  Increase  Mather  of  Boston,  and  Mr.  Eleazer  Mather  of  North- 
ampton,    Mr.  John  Davenport  of  New  Haven,  and  also  Mr.  Increase  Mather, 
published  powerful  arguments  against  the  result  of  the  synod.    Mr.  Mather  of 
Northampton,  thus  writes  to  Mr.  Davenport    **  There  was  scarce  any  of  the 
Congregational  principles  but  what  were  layen  at  (assailed)  by  some  or  other 
iof  the  assembly ;  as  relations  of  the  work  of  grace,  power  of  voting  of  the  fra- 
ternity in  admission,  profession  of  faiUx  and  repentance  not  to  be  required  of 
«uch  as  were  baptized  in  the  church,  in  reference  to  the  baptism  of  their  chil- 
dren.*'   Increase  Mather  afterwards  changed  his  opinion,  and  wrote  in  favor  of  the 
synod.    Most  of  the  churches,  throughout  New  England,  adopted  the  innovation 
with  great  reluctance.   "  Very  various,"  says  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  who  was  in  favor 
of  the  opinion  of  the  synod,  "have  been  the  methods  of  the  pastors,  to  bring  their 
churches  into  the  desired  order ;  many  the  meetings,  the  debates,  the  prayers, 
and  the  fasts,  with  which  this  matter  has  been  accomplished.    Some  churches 
most  unaccountably  will  not  baptize  the  ofispring  of  parents,  who  are  not  them- 
selves communicants."    In  some  places  it  produced  most  fearful  divisions.    la 
Hartford,  there  was  a  very  great  contention,  which  agitated  all  New  England. 
Its  termination,  at  length,  was  mentioned  in  the  proclamation  of  the  governor 
at  the  annual  thanksgiving,  as  one  of  the  causes  of  gratitude.      The   first 
church  in  Boston  was  torn  in  sunder.    The  two  portions  had  no  church  fellow- 
ship^ for  fourteen  years.  "  The  whole  people  of  God^  throughout  the  colony,"  says 
Mather,  "  were  too  much  distinguished  into  such  as  favored  the  old  church,  and 
such  as  favored  the  new  church,  whereof  the  former  were  against  the  synod, 
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and  the  latter  were  for  it"  In  1667,  not  one  church  in  Connecticut  (with  which 
New  Haven  was  now  united)  had  complied  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
synod.  The  first  church  in  Hartford  led  the  way  in  adopting  what  has  been 
frequently  termed  the  half -way  eovenaid.  At  one  time,  more  than  100  persons 
owned  it  But  so  late  as  1711,  many  churches  in  Connecticut  refused  to  bap- 
tize the  children  of  any  except  such  as  were  in  full  communion.  In  Massa- 
chusetts it  seems  to  have  met  with  leas  opposition.  This  was  very  much  owing- 
to  the  powerful  influence  of  a  few  such  men  as  Dr.  Increase  Mather  of  Boston^ 
and  Mr.  Solomon  Stoddard  of  Northampton.  At  length  it  became  a  very 
general  practice.  The  churches  lost  their  spirituality  and  purity.  Wordly 
men  were  admitted  into  its  privileges,  and  hung  like  an  incubus  on  its  bosom. 
Efforts  for  discipline  and  for  the  reformation  of  morals,  or  the  promotionr  of 
revivals,  were  sure  to  be  opposed  and  prevented.  The  way  was  firradually  pre-r 
paring  for  Arminianism,  ana  Unitarianism,  ^d  jears  of  spiritual  deaths 


HISTORICAL.  YISW  OF  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  MISSIONS. 


In  giving  a  brief  survey  of  the  eflforts  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  eetablbhing 
Foreign  Missions,  I  sball  in  the  first  place  look  at  the  means  which  they  have  employed 
for  this  purpose. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  every  one,  that  so  far  as  human  means  are  concerned,  the  Romish 
church  has  every  possible  advantage  over  the  Protestant  church.  Whilst  the  Protestants, 
in  their  various  sects,  amount  only  to  67,694,000,  the  Roman  Catholics  form  one  solid 
body  of  129,560,000.  Whilst  on  the  Protestants  no  principle  will  operate  but  that  of  true 
Christian  benevolence,  which  alas!  so  few  of  them  possess,  the  Roman  Catholics 
are  wrought  upon  and  drawn  into  the  Pope's  interests  by  selfish  motives,  by  a  hope  of 
purchasing  heaven  by  indulgences,  and  by  all  the  unnumbered  considerations  and 
niotives  flowing  from  selfishness  and  superstition.  Whilst  the  Protestant  churches  have 
no  other  missionaries  but  the  few  volunteers  that  offer  themselves  for  this  field,  the  Pope 
has  but  to  open  a  couple  of  monasteries,  or  give  a  hint  to  the  General  of  the  Company  of 
Jesus,  to  fill  any  country  with  his  missionaries.  Their  institutions  for  this  purpose  are  great 
and  extensive.  The  most  efficient  of  these  was  and  is,  doubtless,  the  Propaganda  at  Rome , 
(Congregatlo  de  Propaganda  fide,)  formed  by  Gregory  XV.  in  1622.  It  consisted,  accord- 
ing to  some,  of  twelve  cardinals  and  some  prelates,  or,  as  others  would  have  it,  of  thirteen 
cairainals,  two  priests,  one  monk,  and  one  secretary.  Mosheim  mentions  eighteen  cardinals 
and  several  ministers  and  officers  of  the  Pope.  It  is  designed  to  propagate  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic religion  throughout  the  world.  Nothing  particular  respecting  its  income  and  operations 
has  been  obtained.  **  Its  riches,"  says  Mosheim,  "  are  to  this  day  adequate  to  the  most 
expensive  and  magnificent  undertakings.  By  it,  vast  numbers  of  missionaries  are  sent  out 
into  every  part  of  the  world."  The  Propaganda  holds  a  session  every  week  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Pope,  in  a  palace  built  for  the  purpose.  Says  the  Rheinbh  Encyclopedia, 
"  Its  printing  office  (from  which  breviaria  and  missales  proceed  far  and  wide)  is  fur- 
nished with  types  of  all  important  languages  of  the  globe,  and  is  altogether  the  first 
establishment  of  this  kind  now  existing.  It  excites  our  admiration,  they  continue,  when 
we  see  into  how  many  languages  extensive  works  are  translated  and  printed  within  a 
few  weeks.  If  we  consider  this  unique  institution  only,  (and  there  are  many  more  of 
equal  excellency  in  Rome,)  we  can  easily  account  for  what  purposes  the  immense  sums 
have  been  used,  that  wandered  to  Rome  in  past  times."  A  magnificent  and  immense 
library  is  also  attached  to  the  Propaganda.  (Rheinish  Encyclopedia,  Coll.  de  Propa- 
ganda.) In  1627,  Urban  YIII.,  connected  with  it  a  eoUege  or  seminary  for  the  propa- 
gation of  thefaitht  for  the  purpose  of  educating  missionaries.  This  seminary  owes  its 
existence  to  a  SpanLMh  nobleman,  John  Baptist  Yiles,  residing  at  the  court  of  Rome.  To 
lay  its  broad  foundations,  he  offered  to  the  Pope  ail  his  ample  possessions,  together  with  his 
house  at  Rome,  a  noble  and  beautiful  edifice.  His  zeal  excited  a  spirit  of  emulation,  and 
he  was  followed  for  more  than  a  century  by  a  large  number  of  donors.  The  instructions 
imparted  in  this  seminary  are  well  adaptea  to  the  end,  and  are  altogether  superior  in  the 
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department  of  Isngm^gcs.  <<  jfU  important  bngoages  of  the  gfobe,"  n^v  die  lUieiiKihEii- 
cyclopniia,  ^  are  taught  there."  In  1637,  the  Cardinal  Bartieiia,  bmher  of  Urban  the 
YIII.,e6tabliibed  twelve  scbobrsbips  ($tellen)  lor  yoon^  men  from  Asia  and  Airica;  and 
the  year  after,  thirteen  others  for  «ereQ  Ethiopians  and  six  Hindoos,  or  if  they  ooold  not  be 
obtained,  for  as  many  Armeoi^ins.  The  espense$  of  this  seminary  are  said  to  amoant  to  30,000 
Roman  dollars  yearly.  **  It2»  beautiful  library  and  press,"  ^probably  the  same  with  Ifaose  of 
the  Propai^anda,)  says  the  work  above  quoted,  **  make  it  an  institation  oneqaalled  as  yet  by 
any  smilar  one."*  'in  1663  the  Congregation  of  the  Priests  of  Foreign  Mimioai  was  insti- 
tuted in  France  by  royal  authority,  while  the  bishops  and  other  eccieaasties  founded  the 
Parisian  seminary  for  missions  abroad.  From  hence  apostolic  ricars  are  still  sent  out  Is  Slam, 
Tonqum,  Cochin  China,  and  Persia,  bishops  to  Babylon,  and  mtsaonaries  to  the  Asiatic 
nations."  (See  Mosheim.)  But  if  Abbe  Tessier  in  his  Methodical  Encyckpedia,  (Eney- 
tiopidie  Mtthodiqiu,  Paris,  1787,  220  vols.  4toJ  and  if  the  great,  complete,  Unirersal 
Leaicon,  Leipsic  and  Halle,  (Grosses  VoUskandizes  Unicersal  Lexicon,  Ltipsk  and 
HalU,  1739,  hds.  ^  vols,  fol.)  b  correct,  there  must  be  an  inaccuracy  in  Mosheim. 
According  to  the  complete  Universal  Lexicon,  the  Congregation  of  the  Priests  of  Foreign 
Missions  was  instituted  by  Paul,  and  confirmed  by  die  archbishop  of  Paris  in  10^6, 
sanctioned  by  the  Pope  1632,  and  by  the  king  of  France  1642.  it  is  destined  for  the  up- 
building of  destitute  Roman  Catholic  churches  at  home  and  abroad,  it  has,  or  had,  ac- 
cording to  Mereri,  77,  according  to  others  above  80  booses  or  monasteries,  of  whidi  the 
house  of  St.  Lazarus,  {Maison  de  St.  LazareJ  at  Paris,  is  the  most  considerable ;  hence 
the  order  is  often  called  Lazarists.  Besides  one  mission  which  they  still  retain  in 
China,  they  have  missions  at  Algiers,  Damascus,  Tunis,  Tripoli  of  Syria,  Aleppo,  IVe- 
bizoode,  Syra,  Antoura,  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  and  some  other  places.  A  sem- 
inary of  Foreign  Missions,  according  to  Abbe  Tessier,  (Encydop.  Method,  art.  Ms- 
turns  J  was  founded  at  Paris,  in  1663,  by  Bernard  de  St.  Therise,  a  barefoot  Carmelite, 
and  bishop  of  Babylon,  seconded  by  sundry  persons,  zealous  for  their  religion,  it  is  des- 
tined both  to  send  forth  and  support  apostolic  laborers,  and  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  Propaganda  at  Rome.  Its  missionaries  go  chiefly  to  the  kingdoms  oi  Siam,  Tooqoin, 
and  Cochin  China.  According  to  the  Annales  of  the  Propaganda,  a  work  print^  at  Paris, 
this  institution  is  yet  in  full  operation,  sends  out  its  nussiooaries  from  time  to  time,  and  M. 
Langlors,  who  is  now  president  (superieur)  of  it,  stands  in  lively  and  confidential  cor- 
respondence with  the  laborers  abroad. 

"  In  1707,"  says  A.  Tessier  (Encyctop.  Meth.  art  Miss.)  «  aement  XI.  ordered  the  prin- 
cipals of  all  religious  orders,  to  appoint  certain  numbers  of  their  respective  orders,  to  pre- 
pare for  the  service  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  to  hold  themselves  ready,  in  case  of  necessity, 
to  labor  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Thu  zeal,"  be  continues,  "  though  vei^  conformable  to 
the  command  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  the  apostolic  spirit,  has  found  no  fovor  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Protestants.  Being  unable  to  imitate  it,  they  have  resorted  to  the  easy  expedient  of  ren- 
dering it  odious,  or  at  least  suspicious." 

Of  these  orders,  there  are  three  which  distinguished  themselves  specially  in  the  spread 
•of  Romanism,  namely,  the  Capuchins,  the  Carmelites,  and  the  Jesuits.  When  Rees 
(Encyclopedia)  says  that  the  former  order  have  become  much  more  numerous  than 
the  others,  I  suppose  that  he  means  they  have  become  more  numerous  than  the  Jesuits 
of  the  first  order  or  rank.  Only  then  die  remark  can  hold  true.  The  number  of  the 
Jesuits  of  all  the  orders  has  never  been  known,  and  probably  never  will  be.  The 
founder  of  the  Capuchins  was  Matthew  Bassi  or  Basci,  who  instituted  the  order  on  a 
special  revelation  from  heaven,  as  he  said,  in  1628,  and  received  immediately  the  sanction 
of  the  order  from  the  Pope  Clement  VII.  They  were  first  confined  to  Italy,  but  after- 
wards received  permission  to  settle  where  they  pleased.  Their  first  convent  was  built 
at  Mendon,  by  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine.  Henry  III.  of  France,  built  them  another  at 
Paris.  They  soon  grew  so  numerous  that  they  were  divided  into  nine  provinces  in  France, 
or  into  ten,  reckoniiie  that  of  Lorraine.  In  1606,  they  established  themselves  in  Spain,  and 
during  the  first  half  of  the  last  century  they  were  divided  into  more  than  fifty  provinces, 
and  reckoned  near  600  monasteries,  and  50,000  members  of  the  order,  without  taking  into 
the  account  their  missions  and  missionaries  in  Brazil,  Congo,  Barbary,  Greece,  Ssrtia,  and 
Egypt    (Mereri,  Dictionary  Historical,  1740.) 

As  to  the  Carmelites,  they  seem  to  have  done  comparatively  little  towards  Foreign 
Missions.  As  I  have  been  unable  to  get  any  information  respecting  them,  except  what 
Encyclopedias  and  Hbtorical  Dictionaries  give,  I  ^all  say  nothing  respecting  them. 
They  used  to  pretend  to  descend  from  Elijah  as  their  founder,  and  maintained  that  all  the 
prophets  and  saints  of  the  Old  Testament,  together  with  Pythagoras  and  the  Gallic  Druidt, 
belonged  to  their  order ;  that  the  Rechabites,  Essenes  and  Pharisees  were  their  Tertiarii, 

*  The  Propairaiula  has  of  late  been  rappoced  to  be  imporerisbed,  nor  i«  thb  improbable ;  bot  the  Eo- 

Er  of  AiMtria  hai  made  extraordinary  efforts  to  raise  it  anain.  The  Kinf  of  Spaiji  has  deTOted 
MW  to  its  support,  and  a  kind  of  cent  sooisUes  have  lately  grown  ap  ia  Franoe,  to  raise  its  deelintatf 
to. 
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aad  Mary,  with  all  the  pious  women  of  the  New  Testament,  their  nuns.  Jesus  Christ  was 
their  protector,  if  not  a  Carmelite  himself,  and  his  apostles,  emissaries  proceeding  from 
Mount  Carmel.  At  one  time  they  divided  their  order  into  S8  provinces,  in  which  they 
pretended  to  possess  7,500  monasteries.  Their  order,  accordto^  to  their  statements,  then 
consisted  of  180,000  members.    But  all  this  is  vanity  and  a  deception. 

The  history  of  the  Jesuits  is  better  known  to  the  Protestant  world  than  that  of  any 
other  order  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  By  way  of  remembrance,  however,  I  shall 
touch  upon  a  few  facts  respecting  them.  This  institution  would,  to  all  human  appear- 
ance, have  deluged  the  world,  had  Divine  Providence  permitted  them  to  go  on.  Their 
plan  was  a  universal  hierarchy,  with  the  Pope  as  the  titulary  ruler ;  and  their  order,  (the 
general  of  the  order  at  the  head  of  it,)  as  the  true  and  active  manager  of  the  whole.  Their 
riches  were  immense.  They  indeed  possessed  no  more  than  24  houses  (Professhaueer) 
in  which  the  so  called  Professi,  or  Jesuits  of  the  first  order  lived,  and  which,  according 
to  their  constitution,  could  own  no  property,  but  had  to  depend  on  charity ;  but  they  owned 
besides  these,  612  colleges  for  their  scholars  or  candidates,  and  399  so  called  resideneeB^ 
or  hauseB  of  probation,  for  their  coadjutor  Jesuits  of  the  second  order,  all  of  which  could 
possess  property  to  any  amount,  and  many  of  which  equalled  in  splendor  and  income, 
the  palaces  and  houses  of  the  kings  and  princes  of  France.  They  possessed  numerous 
abbeys.  They  were  the  confessors  of  kings  and  queens,  princes  and  miuisters.  They 
pretended  to  say  for  their  benefactors  70,000  masses  and  100,000  rosaries  annually  :  no 
small  inducement  for  superstitious  people  to  give.  Says  one  of  them,  "  For  the  founder 
of  a  college  or  house,  we  say  during  his  life  time  30,000  masses  and  20,000  rosaries^ 
and  as  many  after  his  death.  So  that  if  an  individual  founds  two  colleges  or  houses,  he 
enjoys  the  benefit  of  120,000  masses,  and  80,000  rosaries.'*  They  carried  on  a  trade  in 
India  and  China  more  extensive  than  the  English  and  the  Danes,  and  in  some  places  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others.  With  drugs  they  traded  in  Lyons  and  Paris,  and,  in  spite  of 
a  direct  prohibition  from  the  Pope,  with  bread,  spices  and  wine  in  Rome.  According  to 
the  testimony  of  Cardinal  Tournon,  they  lent  money  on  usury,  taking  25  to  27  per  cent 
interest  at  Peiking ;  in  other  places  they  demanded  100  per  cent.  The  charities  bestowed 
upon  them  were  immense.  There  was  a  time  when  they  amounted,  in  the  city  of  Rome 
alone,  to  40,000  Roman  dollars  annually,  and  once  within  a  short  space  of  time  three  families 
bequeathed  to  them  above  130,000  Roman  dollars.  At  the  abolition  of  the  order,  their 
property  when  confiscated  was  found  to  exceed  ten  times  the  papal  treasury  at  its  most 
flourishing  and  affluent  period ;  and  yet  no  money  was  scarcely  found  in  their  establish- 
ment, owing,  no  doubt,  to  their  precaution  to  secrete  it  for  future  purposes.  All  this  im 
mense  wealUi  and  power  was  to  be  used  for  the  execution  of  their  plans,  which  were 
most  intimately  connected  with  the  extension  of  Popery.  Their  whole  order,  which 
contained  many  able  members,  was  by  constittition  and  oaths  subjected  to  the  arbitrary 
direction  of  the  general  of  the  order,  bound  to  promote  its  interests  by  every  possible 
means  and  by  every  sacrifice  which  might  be  required,  life  itself  not  excepted,  which 
indeed  they  did  lay  down  in  many  instances.  What  but  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  could 
redeem  the  world  from  such  a  horrible  enemy  as  thb  ?  The  order  was  revived  by  Pius 
Yll.  in  1S14.  Power  was  again  granted  to  them,  to  apply  themselves  to  the  education 
of  youth,  to  direct  colleges  and  seminaries,  to  hear  confessions,  to  preach,  and  to  admin- 
ister the  sacraments.  They  were  placed  by  the  bull  in  the  same  condition  of  privilege 
and  power  as  they  formerly  enjoyed.  The  publication  of  the  bull  was  followed  by  an 
act  ordaining  the  restitution  of  the  funds  which  were  the  patrimony  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
making  compensation  for  their  confiscated  property ;  and  the  bull  was  never  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  judgment  or  revision  of  any  judge,  with  whatever  power  he  might  be 
clothed.  The  bull  of  Clement  XIY.,  which  abolished  the  order,  was  abrogated,  (one  in- 
fallible decree  by  another  infallible  decree,)  and  it  is  lastly  stated  in  the  bull,  that  if  any 
one  shall  attempt,  by  an  audacious  temerity,  to  infringe  or  oppose  any  part  of  this  ordi- 
nance, he  will  thereby  incur  the  indignation  of  Almighty  God  and  of  the  holy  ApoB- 
ties!!!  What  that  order  will  yet  do,  and  what  contests  the  church  will  yet' have  to 
sustain  against  them,  time  must  teach. 

From  the  pamphlets  which  have  been  sent  from  Paris  to  a  f^entleroan  in  Boston,  it 
appears  probable  that  a  new  Propaganda  has  recently  been  established  in  France,  llie 
pamphlets  are  printed  at  Paris,  and  entitled  "  Annals  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith.'* 
(Annales  de  la  Propagation  de  la  Fot.  Paris.)  They  are  the  numbers  15  to  18  reaching  to 
the  close  of  1829.  Three  numbers  are  issued  every  year.  Hence  it  appears  that  this 
Foreign  Mission  publication  began  in  1824.  The  writer  of  the  article,  *<  The  Papal  Church 
in  the  United  States,"  inserted  in  the  American  Quarteriy  Register,  says,  "  At  what  pre- 
cise period  this  association  was  formed,  or  what  station  it  holds  in  the  Roman  Church, 
whether  it  has  succeeded  the  College  de  Propaganda  fide,  (by  which  he  must  mean  the 
Propaganda  in  Rome,)  or  is  a  new  biody  altogether,  we  are  not  informed."  But  for  any- 
thing which  appears  from  those  pamphlets,  it  must  be  a  new  as8oci€Uion,  Its  seat  is  in 
France ;  but  the  press  has  never  been  removed  from  Rome.  Its  funds  are  raised  in 
France  only.    Its  missionaries  pseceed  from  France,  receive  their  support  from  thence,- 
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and  send  Uieir  reports  thither.  It  has  a  fuperiar  emmeO  (etmatSi  •npciiear)  in  Fi 
(where,  prediely,  could  not  be  ascertained,)  and  a parHeular  tomuU  {coosetl  particnJiert 
at  ManeiUes.  It  consists  of  two  diWsHxu,  each  having  ite  own  central  oooncil.  That  ol" 
the  northern  division  i-»  Mated  at  Pan«,  that  of  the  southern  at  Lyons.-  For  a  specimen  of 
the  income  and  expenditures  of  this  new  Propaganda,  see  American  Qnarter^y  Register, 
vol.  ii.  page  195. 

There  is«  then,  a  Foreign  Mission  Association  in  France,  in  full  and  growing  opermtiDn,- 
as  it  appears.  71)e  charities  which  they  bestow  upon  the  misdODs,  are  then  by  no  means 
the  only  support  of  th<»e  missions,  but  only  the  voluntary  coolribution  of  that  new  Pro- 
paganda, as  i  suppose  it  to  be. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  give  an  accurate  account  of  their  institntions,  colleges,  and 
theological  seminaries  on  midaionary  ground,  if  I  had  been  able  to  obtain  definUe  infor- 
mation on  the  subject.  The  Edifying  Letters  of  the  Jesuits,  mention  a  number  of  them 
as  existing  in  China  and  India  at  that  time,  and  accofding  to  the  Annals  of  the  Propa- 
ganda, and  the  Evangelical  Church  Journal,  printed  at  Berlin,  several  of  them  are  still  in 
a  flourishing  state,  and  young  converts  are  besides  still  sent  to  Europe,  to  be  educated  as 
missionaries  among  their  countrymen.  Last  year  four  young  Catholic  Chinese  arrived  in 
France,  to  receive  a  theological  education. 

I  now  proceed,  in  the  second  place,  to  consider  the  Foreign  Mission  Operations  of  the 
Koman  Catholics.  I  shall  say  nothing  in  particular  respecting  their  efiorts  and  sacoess 
in  .^in^rica. 

Impenetrable  darkness  rests  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  Missions  in  Africa.  To  Congo, 
which  was  discovered  in  1484,  a  mission  was  sent  soon  after  its  discovery.  The  king  and 
his  son  immediately  received  tiie  ordinance  of  baptism,  and  a  form  of  Christianity  must 
have  prevailed  to  a  conaderable  extent ;  for  Mereri  remarks,  in  his  Historical  Dictionary, 
that  idolatry  was  afterwards  introduced  attain.  The  Count  of  Songo,  the  mightiest  subject 
of  the  king  of  Congo,  made  several  attempts,  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  to 
render  himself  independent  of  his  sovereign,  because  his  country  was,  from  its  situation, 
almost  inaccessible  to  a  large  army.  This  induced  the  king  to  request  from  die  Pope, 
missionaries  for  that  country.  A  number  of  Capuchins  were,  in  consequence  of  it,  sent 
there  by  the  Pope  in  1644  and  1647.  They  were  kindly  received  by  the  Count  of  Songo, 
and  dispersed  in  every  part  of  the  country.  Their  success  must  however  have  b^n 
small.  Modern  travellers  observe  that  the  Capuchins  were  in  many  instances  poisoned 
by  the  inhabitants,  a  common  way  among  the  Con^  negroes  to  despatch  those  wImhu 
they  dislike.  Yet  it  does  not  appear  that  these  missionaries  are  at  all  discouraged.  They 
continue  to  labor  there  to  this  day. 

To  £g>'pty  the  first  missionaries  were  sent  at  the  close  of  the  16th  century.  They 
were  sent  out  by  Henry  111.  of  France,  at  the  request  of  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  and  the 
ofier  of  Aquaviva,  the  General  of  the  Jesuits,  to  furnish  the  men.  The  missionaries  were 
Jesuits.  They  pretend  to  have  had  considerable  success  at  first  Henry  lY.  and  Loub 
XIU.,  informed  of  their  prosperity,  increased  their  number  and  assigned  funds  for  their 
support  They  made  still  more  rapid  progress  with  the  aid  lent  to  them  by  Louis  XIV. 
They  at  last  succeeded  in  establishing  a  mission  at  Cairo.  At  what  time  is  uncertain. 
The  most  conspicuous  missionary  ia  Egypt  was  M.  Sicard.  He  had  been  a  very  suc- 
cessful missionary  at  Aleppo,  to  which  place  he  proceeded  from  France,  in  1706.  Though 
attached  to  bis  mission  by  very  tender  ties,  yet  as  soon  as  he  received  orders  to  take  the 
place  of  the  deceased  superior  of  the  mission  at  Cairo,  he  immediately  left  his  beloved 
Aleppo,  and  resorted  to  his  new  place  of  destination,  where  he  took  hold  of  his  work  with  his 
usual  vigorous  and  self-denying  spirit.  He  conformed  himself  entirely  to  the  Egyptian  mode 
of  living.  He  ate  nothing  but  vegetables,  dressed  and  dwelt  as  the  Egyptians  did«  and 
disputed  and  conversed  with  them  for  nine  successive  years  without  ceasing,  until  at  last 
he  saw  oru  man  turn  over  to  Roman  Catholicism.  From  that  time  onward  tie  succeeded 
better,  proceeded  to  Thebais,  and  penetrated  into  regions  before  unvisited  by  any  European. 
At  Cairo  he  ended  his  laborious  life.  Mr.  Wolff  found  the  establishment  still  at  Cairo  in 
1822,  but  it  was  then  very  inefficient.  They  made  no  attempts  among  the  Turks,  which 
they  said  was  now  prohibited  by  His  Holiness,  but  confined  their  feeble  efforts  to  the 
heretics  only. 

In  Abyssinia  the  Roman  Catholics  have  sustained  a  most  desperate  struggle  for  several 
centuries,  and  have  exhibited  a  degree  of  perseverance  and  devotedness  to  their  cause, 
which  deserve  the  highest  encomiums.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  I6th  century 
specially,  when  the  Pope,  to  make  up  for  his  loss  of  power  and  income  in  Europe,  en- 
deavored to  establish  his  dominion  in  other  parts  ef  the  world.  His  watchful  eye  was 
soon  directed  towards  iEthiopia,  a  country  of  about  88,000  square  miles  in  extent,  and 
4,000,000  of  inhabitants,  that  bad  torn  herself  from  the  bosom  of  the  mother  church,  to- 
gether with  the  other  Monophysites  about  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century,  and  whose 
singular  and  ill-calculated  ecclesiastical  constitution,  seemed  to  make  it  an  easy  prize. 
On  account  of  a  war  which  had  broken  out  between  the  Ab3raBiniaas  and  the  TUrks^ 
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Queen  Helena,  who  reiened  over  Abyssinia,  during  the  minority  of  king  Negus,  David 
II.  requested  aid  from  the  liiop:  of  Portugal  in  1516.  In  1520,  a  Portuguese  fleet,  with 
soldiers,  bishops,  and  other  missionaries,  arrived  in  Habesh.  St.  Ignatius,  the  founder  of  the 
Jesuits,  to  whom  the  Pope  had  transmitted  the  charge  of  the  mission,  appointed  John 
Nugnez,  patriarch  of  Abyssinia,  and  Oviedo  and  Camero  his  coadjutors.  The  patriarch 
separated  from  Lisbonne  in  15.10.  At  the  time  (he  patriarch  arrived  in  iSSthiopia,  David 
II.  was  already  succeeded  by  Agnaf  his  son,  who,  as  the  missionaries  stated,  was  the 
best  theologian,  and  the  most  subtle  disputant  in  his  kingdom.  Still  the  mission  prospered 
under  him.  But  as  soon  as  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Adamas,  the  Catholics  were 
persecuted  with  the  utmost  cruelty.  The  bishop  came  near  being  killed  by  the  king's 
own  bands.  The  Jesuits  fled  into  caves.  A  Portuguese  colony,  which  had  been  planted 
in  ^Ethiopia  to  second  and  support  the  mission,  was  banished ;  women  and  children  retained 
in  slaveiy.  Oviedo  and  Ave  of  his  companions  still  remained  in  ^Cthiopia,  in  extreme 
poverty  and  peril,  and  labored  to  the  last  moment  of  their  lives.  King  Adamas  died  in 
1563.  The  last  of  the  missionaries,  Francis  Lopez,  died  as  late  as  1597.  Piedro  Paez,  a 
CastilUan,  was  appointed  for  that  bloody  mission,  and  started  in  1580.  He  was  first  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Tures,  dragged  from  dungeon  to  dungeon,  and  made  to  labor  on  the  gal' 
leys  for  several  ^ears,  but  never  lost  sight  of  his  mission.  He  was  afterwards  released* 
and  penetrated  mto  JSthiopia  in  1603,  and  was  well  received.  The  king  then  reigning 
was  favorably  disposed,  and  requested,  in  1604,  patriarchs,  bishops,  and  missionaries ; 
whom  he  received.  The  cause  of  the  Pope  now  pitMpered.  In  1604,  the  emperor,  his 
son,  and  many  grandees  and  ofiicers  of  the  state,  and  many  monks,  became  Roman 
Catholici.  The  public  religious  services,  and  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  church,  were  now 
fast  Romanized.  But  too  fast.  It  produced  a!*reaction.  The  people  rebelled.  War 
ensued,  in  which  thousands  perished  on  either  side.  As  long  as  the  emperor  lived,  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  supported  and  protected.  But  his  successor  belonged  to  the  other 
party.  With  his  accession  to  the  throne,  persecution  began.  Death  and  exile,  were  the 
usual  punishments.  The  Roman  Catholic  patriarch  was  exiled  and  removed.  But  Apol- 
linaro  d* Almeida,  and  seven  other  Jesuits,  were  determined  not  to  leave  the  ground  ;  dis> 
persed  in  (he  empire,  and  continued  to  labor  in  secret.  Caspar  Paez  and  Juan  Pareira 
lost  their  lives  In  the  cause  in  1635,  the  bishop  of  Neic6  and  two  other  missionaries,  in 
1638.  Two  others,  Bruni  and  Cardeira,  were  cruelly  put  to  death  in  1640,  and  Bernardo 
de  Noguera,  who  continued  to  labor,  forsaken  of  all,  the  only  missionary  in  the  whole 
empire,  flnished  his  course  by  martyrdom  in  1653.  Yet  soon  after,  seven  other  mis- 
sionaries made  again  an  attempt  to  enter  this  dangerous  licld.  Two  were  massacred  on 
the  road  by  robbers,  two  penetrated  into  the  capital  of  the  empire,  and  were  instantly 
seized  and  put  to  death,  three  were  decapitated  by  the  pasha  of  Suaguen,  from  whom 
the  emperor  of  Ethiopia  had  demanded  their  heads.  In  1714,  the  circumstances  being 
favorable,  another  attempt  was  made.  Missionaries  arrived  there  and  wei€  well  re- 
ceived. But  another  sedition  put  a  stop  to  their  eflbrts.  The  emperor  was  poisoned^ 
the  missionaries  stoned,  in  1718.  A  few  trials  more  were  made,  but  with  declining  suc-- 
cess.  After  a  desperate  and  heroic  contest  of  near  300  years,  the  Propaganda  suspended 
their  eflbrts  at  the  close  of  the  last  century. 

"In  Africa,  on  the  Senegal  river,"  says  the  Rheinish  Encyclopedia,  1827,  "  the  Romanr 
Catholic  missions  are  in  a  poor  condition.  But  a  description  of  the  hitherto  unknown^ 
empire,  Mulua,  between  Mozambique  and  Angola,  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  gives  us  the* 
most  interesting  accounts  of  the  Important  progress  which  the  Portuguese  Copuchin  mis-- 
nonaries  make  there."  They  are  there  preaching  Popery  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  where 
no  Protestant  missionary  has  ever  yet  put  his  foot ! ! 

In  the  Levant,  the  Roman  Catholic  missions  were  and  are  still  numerous.  Already 
Mereri  gives  the  following  enumeration.  The  Capuchins  of  the  Congregation  of  Parisy 
entertain  twelve  miasionary  stations  in  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  namely,  Galata 
and  Pera,  at  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  Scio,  Athens,  Napoli  di  Romania,  Candta,  Naxia, 
Paros,  Milo,  Syrm,  and  Castadachi.  The  Capuchins  of  Touraine  have  seven — ^Nuosia, 
Arnica,  Cyprus,  Aleppo,  Grand  Cairo,  Diarbeck,  Ninive,  and  Babykm.  The  Capuchins 
of  Bretagne  have  six — Damas,  Tripoli  in  Syria,  Baruc,  Sidon,  and  two  on  Mount  Lebanon. 
The  Jesuits  have  ten,  namely,  in  Ck>n8tantinople,  Smyrna,  Damas,  Seid,  Aleppo,  on  Mount 
Lebanon,  in  St.  Turin,  Scio,  Naxis,  and  Negropont.  The  Carmelitefl^  have  three — in- 
Aleppo*  Tripoli  in  Syria,  and  Basaora.  Thirty-eight  missionary  stations  in  all.  There  is 
another  mission  in  Antoura,  which  has  existed  since  1659,  and  another  still  in  St  Jean 
d*Arc.  We  have  no  time  to  give  even  the  smallest  sketch  of  the  labors  performed  In 
these  stations.  In  some  of  them  at  least,  business  is  carried  on  with  vigor  and  fidelity.  In 
Constantinople  there  are  always  numbers  of  Catholic  slaves  in  the  beguios  or  prisons. 
Even  these  are  faithftilhr  attended  to.  Every  Sabbath  a  missionary  shots  himself  up' 
with  them  in  the  prison,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  divine  worship  with  them.  The 
sick  are  diligently  taken  care  of.  In  time  of  plague,  if  it  extends  to  the  prison,  one  mis- 
sionary is  selected  to  make  the  prison  his  permanent  abode,  until  the  plague  shall  be  over,, 
in  order  to  pray  with  the  aick,  to  hear  dteir  confeasioM,  to  give  the  euchariat»  and  th* 
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extreme  unction  to  the  dying,  and  to  render  them  inch  services  as  they  may  need. 
Sometimes  he  escapes  the  plague,  at  other  times  he  is  carried  from  the  prison  to  the 
burjring-ground.  Their  efibrts  among  the  Greeks  and  Armenians  are  unwearied,  and  by 
no  means  unsuccessful,  as  our  own  missionaries  have  repeatedly  noticed.  They  have 
often  been  persecuted,  put  into  chains,  dragged  into  prisons,  and  beaten,  yet  they  con- 
tinue to  labor,  still  hoping  to  unite  one  day  all  the  heretics  in  the  East,  and'  in  the  world, 
to  the  Roman  Church,  from  which  they  have  departed. 

Armenia  is  a  country  which  has  ever  excited  the  deepest  interest  at  the  court  of  Rome, 
and  the  most  strenuous  efibrts  have  been  made,  and  are  making  to  this  day,  to  bring  this 
church  again  into  subjection  to  the  Pope.  A  sketch  of  the  missionary  labors  o?  the 
Roman  Catholics  among  the  Armenians,  would  lead  us  back  to  the  first  reception  of 
Monophysitism  among  the  Armenians,  about  the  middle  of  the  5th  century.  Since  that 
time  the  Popes  have  never  lost  sight  of  this  people,  and  on  several  favorable  opportunities 
were  near  taking  possession  of  them  again.  Yet  they  have  never  succeeded  in  doing  so, 
although  their  efforts  have  of  late  been  crowned  with  rather  uncommon  success  in  Asia 
Minor.  At  Erzeroum  they  have  had  a  stated  mission  ever  since  1688.  The  first  mis- 
sionary who  went  there  died  with  the  plague,  which  he  contracted  by  visiting  people 
infected  with  that  disease.  About  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  the  missionaries 
and  their  adherents  were  accused  of  designs  agamst  the  Porte.  Some  Catholic  Armenian 
priests  were  bastinadoed,  others  severely  fined,  one  missionary  was  put  into  chains,  and 
the  others  exiled  from  Erzeroum.  They  were,  however,  soon  restored  to  their  station 
by  the  interference  of  marquis  Chateauneuf,  French  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Con- 
stantinople. They  now  divided  the  mission  into  two,  superintended  by  Messrs.  Ricard 
and  Monier.  One  was  called  the  missien  of  St  Gregory,  and  comprised  the  cities  of 
Tarzon,  Assankala,  Cars,  Beazit,  Arabkire,  and  forty  villages ;  the  other  was  called  the 
mission  of  St.  Ignatius,  and  embraced  the  cities  of  Ispire,  Baybourt,  Akaska,  Trebizond, 
Gumichkan6,  and  twenty-seven  villages.  Ricard  and  Monier  labored  with  great  success. 
The  former  introduced  himself  to  the  people  by  bis  knowledge  of  medicine ;  the  other 
exerted  great  influence  by  secret  nightly  visits  and  meetings  among  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  those  who  were  favorably  disposed  towards  Popery.  In  1711,  Ricard  united  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  one  bishop,  twenty-two  priests,  and  eight  hundred  and  sixtv 
other  persons.  Monier  penetrated  as  far  as  Curdistan,  in  spite  of  all  the  dangers  whicli 
must  have  attended  a  journey  among  people  that  lived  almost  wholly  on  rapine.  He  was 
well  received  by  the  Armenians.  The  mission  of  Erzeroum  has  been  repeatedly  per- 
secuted, but  always  to  tbe  advantage  of  the  persecuted  cause.  In  1714,  seven  hundred 
individuals  again  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  chureh. 

The  missions  in  Persia  were  begun  during  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century.    But  too 
little  is  known  of  them  to  enable  us  to  give  even  the  most  meagre  sketch  of  them  here. 

India.    The  first  missionaries  that  entered  India  were  Portuguese,  sent  by  king  Em- 
manuel, soon  after  its  discovery  and  conquest,  if  I  may  call  it  so.    They  immediately 
founded  bishoprics  at  Goa,  Cranganos,  and  Cochin,  (on  the  western  shores  of  southern 
Hindostan,)  and  soon  after,  one  at  St.  Thom^.    They  opened  without  delay  several 
schools,  one  academy,  and  one  seminary.    The  bishop  of  Goa  was  soon  made  archbislic^ 
and  patriarch  of  India,  a  terrible  inquisition  established  at  Goa,  and  all  the  schismatics 
severely  persecuted.     Conversions  now  could  not  fail  to  become  numerous,  and  the  only 
trouble  was,  as  the  missionaries  complained  with  great  naivet6  indeed,  a  want  of  sincerity 
in  these  converted  heretics.    Alexis  Menezes,  archbishop  of  Goa,  celebrated  a  council 
in  1584,  and  another  at  Diamper,  (if  my  sources  of  information  are  correct,)  in  1589  or 
1690,  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  Thomas  Christians  as  a  body,  made  an 
outward  profession  of  Roman  Catholicism,  and  transmitted  their  books  to  the  archbishop, 
to  erase  from  them  whatever  he  should  think  heretical.    Near  two  hundred  thousand  so 
called  heretics  then  returned  to  Popery,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  enjoyed  from  that  time 
uncommon  peace  in  India.    Louis  XIV.  of  France  and  Colbert,  sent  the  first  French 
missionaries  (here  during  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century.    The  Seminary  of  Foreign 
Missions  was  established  at  Paris  in  1663.    But  as  it  would  have  taken  too  long  time  to 
wait  for  those  who  were  fitting  there  for  the  work,  the  Jesuits  ofiered  themselves  and  were 
accepted.    The  first  six  Jesuits  who  sailed  to  India  were  Fontenay,  Tachard,  Gerbillon, 
le  Comte,  Bonvet,  and  Yidelou.    They  were  able  men  and  members  of  the  academy  of 
sciences  at  Paris.    They  were  soon  followed  by  sixty  others,  who  dispersed  in  all  parts 
of  South  Asia,  Siam,  and  China.    I  could  wish  to  have  time  to  give  an  idea  of  their  inde- 
fatigable efforts ;  but  I  must  forbear.     When  the  French  Revolution  destroyed  all  Chris- 
tian institutions  at  home,  and  deprived  them  of  the  hope  of  ever  seeing  again  missionaries 
coming  out  to  assist  them,  the  Jesuits  trained  up  native  preachers.     A  seminary  was 
opened  for  this  purpose  at  Pondicherry.    Numerous  convents  were  established  at  Goa, 
belonging  to  the  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  Augustins,  and  Jesuits.    The  convents,  with 
the  buildings  belonging  to  them,  covered  so  much  ground  each,  as  to  look  rather  like 
small,  separate  towns.     They  composed  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  city  of  Goa. 
Splendid  churches,  imposing  ceremonies,  false  miracles,  persuasion,  and  force,  all  were 
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united  to  promote  the  cause  of  Popery  in  India.  Xavier  himself  seems  to  have  coun- 
tenanced the  use  of  arms  in  the  conviction  and  conversion  of  heretics  and  heathen. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  archbishop  of  Goa  had  400,000  souls  under  his  supervision, 
and  yet  as  late  as  1780,  there  was  one  among  the  missionaries  of  India  who  had  60,000 
communicants,  whose  oral  confessions  he  was  to  hear,  whose  children  he  was  to  baptize 
anew.  They  had  more  success  in  proportion  as  they  proceeded  to  the  interior :  a  circum- 
stance worthy  of  our  notice.  At  Madouri,  which  was  an  extremely  dangerous  mission, 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  whole  region  was  infested  with  casts  o( professed  robbers, 
the  Jesuits  boast  at  one  time  of  having  150,000  converts  about  them,  and  add  that  their  num- 
ber was  daily  increasing.  However  this  may  be,  thus  much  is  certain,  that  the  mission- 
aries knew  how  to  gain  the  affections  of  these  casts  of  robbers,  built  large  and  splendid 
churches  in  their  woods,  and  lived  in  perfect  security  among  them.  Mr.  Alartin  baptized 
once,  within  less  than  five  months,  1,100  individuals  in  his  district,  and  Mr.  Laynez  near 
10,000,  in  less  than  two  years.  The  mission  of  Camatic  flourished  equally  well.  Pon- 
dicberry  was  the  chief  rallying  place  and  strong  hold  of  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries. 

An  equally  strong  hold  they  have  in  the  Philippine  Isles.  According  to  the  accounts 
given  in  the  Edifiantes  Lettres,  there  is  an  archbishop  seated  at  Manilla,  with  three  bishops 
under  his  jurisdiction.  In  these  four  dioceses  there  are  700  parishes,  and  more  than 
a  mUlum  of  churches,  better  instructed,  they  say,  than  churches  usually  are  in  Europe. 
Tfaey  are  taken  care  of  by  the  Augustins,  Franciscans,  and  Jesuits.  The  latter  boast 
themselves  of  having  converted  all  these  people,  and  subjected  them  to  the  king  of 
Portugal.  The  missionaries  of  Madouri  carried  their  religion  also  to  Bengal,  and  were 
received  with  joy,  as  they  say.  But  no  accounts  of  them  are  at  our  disposal.  Large 
accounts  are  given  in  the  Edifiantes  Lettres  of  remarkable  conversions,  the  manners,  vir- 
tues, and  fervor  of  the  new  converts,  and  also  of  the  sufferings  of  the  missionaries,  and 
of  the  martyrdom  of  some.  But  it  is  too  difficult  even  to  conjecture  how  much  of  all 
this  may  be  true.  Those  publications  evidently  mix  truth  with  falsehood;  yet  there 
must  be  some  foundation  to  the  prominent  facts  at  least. 

China.  Xavier's  desires  and  attempts  to  open  a  way  into  China,  are  well  known.  He 
died,  however,  before  he  reached  that  country.  Matteo  Ricci,  a  Jesuit,  and  distinguished 
man,  of  a  noble  family » of  Macerata,  was  the  first  who  entered  upon  this  important  field 
of  missions.  He  had  arrived  at  Goa  in  1578,  and  had  studied  the  Chinese  language 
there.  He  reached  Caoquin,  in  Canton,  in  1583.  To  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Chi- 
nese, as  well  as  to  refute  their  proud  notion  that  China  constituted  the  greatest  part  of 
the  earth,  he  drew  an  atlas  for  them,  a  thing  never  seen  there  before.  To  prevent,  how- 
ever, the  unpleasant  sensation  which  the  largeness  of  the  world,  in  comparison  to  China, 
was  calculated  to  excite  in  the  Chinese,  he  put  the  first  meridian  in  China.  Not- 
withstanding this  and  other  important  services  which  he  rendered  to  the  people,  he  could 
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first  assumed  the  humble  apparel  of  a  Bonze ;  but  as  soon  as  circumstances  required  it, 
he  dressed  with  all  the  splendor  of  a  mandarin.    Ricci  now  labored  assiduously  and  suc- 
cessfully for  the  conversion  of  the  great  at  court.    Still  he  and  his  companions  were  in 
continual  danger.    By  the  machinations  of  the  Bonzes,  who  soon  became  violently 
opposed  to  them,  they  were  once  on  the  point  of  being  expelled  from  China.    Ricci  averted 
the  catastrophe,  (as  Wolff  states  in  his  hUtory  of  the  JesuiU,)  by  scattering  secretly  a 
libel  on  the  emperor,  and  accusing  the  Bonze,  who  was  at  the  head  of  th^r  enemies,  of 
having  composed  the  piece.    The  emperor  believed  it,  and  the  miserable  Bonze  expired 
under  a  fearful  bastinado  upon  the  soles  of  his  feet    Soon  after,  the  suspicioiu  against 
the  Jesuits  still  continuing,  Mr.  Martinez,  a  Jesuit,  was  seized  by  the  governor  of  Canton, 
and  died  under  the  same  terrible  punishment    Ricci  labored  in  China  twenty-seven  yevs, 
and  died  at  Peking  in  1610.    The  progress  of  tiie  Jesuits  in  China  was  very  rapid,  after 
the  first  obstacles  were  overcome.    By  raising  the  science  of  mathematics,  to  which  the 
Chinese  attach  a  kind  of  sacredness,  far  above  that  degree  to  which  the  Chinese  and 
Arabs  had  been  able  to  carry  it,  the  Jesuits  acquired  an  almost  unbounded  influence. 
They  penetrated  China  in  all  directions,  and  made  converts  among  the  high  and  low 
without  number.    The  empress  Helena,  one  of  their  converts,  was  induced  by  them  to 
write  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  Alexander  VII.,  in  the  humblest  possible  terms,  callmg  herself 
his  servant,  an  unworthy,  poor  Chinese  woman.    She  begs  the  Pope,  on  her  knees,  and 
with  her  face  to  the  ground,  to  favor  her  with  a  look  of  grace  and  acceptance,  expresses 
her  Aitire  subjection  to  his  holiness,  and  begs  him  to  send  to  China  some  more  of  the  holy 
Jesuits,  &c.,  dated  December,  1650.     In   1666,  tiie  Jesuits  were  on  tiie  pinnacle  of 
elory  in  China.    Adam  Schall,  a  German  by  birth,  but  a  consummate  Jesuit,  became  a 
mandarin  of  tiie  first  order,  and  president  of  flie  tribunal  of  matiiematics  at  Peking. 
The  empeiDTS  of  China  were  never  before  used  to  leave  tiieir  palace,  on  any  occasion  what- 
ever.   But  to  SchaU,  Uie  emperor  paid  more  than  twenty  personal  visits,  withm  two  veart . 
One  of  his  birthdays,  when  he  ought  to  have  received  on  bU  throne  the  ooogratnlfttioM 
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of  his  court,  he  spent  wholly  in  the  private  dwelling  of  Schall.  A  erett  numlwr  of 
Jesuits  was  now  admitted  into  the  empire,  among  whom  was  P.  Verbiest,  who  after- 
wards became  a  mandarin  of  the  first  order.  Schall  was  intrusted  with  the  education 
of  the  heir  of  the  throne.  His  influence  seemed  to  have  no  bounds.  When  the  Dutch 
endeavored  to  establish  their  commerce  in  China,  and  came  with  immense  presents  to  the 
emperor  to  obtain  permission  to  traffic  in  his  dominions,  it  cost  Schall  but  a  word  to 
prejudice  the  monarch  against  them,  and  frustrate  their  whole  plan  entirely.  I  pass  over 
all  the  quarrels  of  the  Jesuits  with  the  Dominicans,  and  the  Capuchins.  They  were 
the  ruin  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  China.  Worthy  of  notice  is  the  courage  with  which 
the  Jesuits  encountered  danger,  imprisonment,  and  even  death,  in  times  of  perseculion, 
and  the  intrepidity  with  which  they  often  entered  the  field  again,  when  it  was  soioking 
with  the  blood  of  their  martyrs.  Once,  after  a  season  of  persecution,  four  Jesuits  en- 
tered upon  the  field  again,  and  were  seized  and  decapitated.  After  making  all  due  allow- 
ance for  the  fact  that  the  Edifiantes  Lettres  were  written  by  Jesuits,  the  sufferings 
related  in  volumes  II.  and  III.  must  have  matter  of  fact  at  the  bottom,  sufficient  to  form 
a  considerable  martyrology.  Yet  persecution  did  not  at  first  affect  very  sensibly  their 
success  in  making  proselytes,  and  would  never  have  done  them  injury,  if  the  power  of 
truth  had  been  on  their  side.  The  series  of  calamities  which  at  last  reduced  Popery  to 
the  low  state  in  which  it  is  at  present,  began  during  the  lifetime  of  Schall.  He  himself, 
together  with  other  Jesuits,  was  put  into  chains,  and  though  released  again  after  some 
time,  he  died  from  the  consequences  of  the  hardships  and  deprivations  of  his  imprison- 
ment. Towards  the  close  of  the  ITlh  century,  the  difficulties  between  the  Jesuits  and 
the  Dominicans  and  Capuchins  increased,  and  Roman  Catholicism  in  China  declined  cor^ 
respondingly.  Persecutions  at  last  followed.  After  all  the  missionaries  were  expelled 
from  the  empire,  some  of  the  Jesuits  still  remained  at  Peking  in  the  capacity  of  mathe- 
maticians, retained  much  influence,  and  remained  in  the  possession  of  three  houses  ia 
the  city,  each  of  which  afforded  them  the  annual  rent  of  60,000  German  dollars,  la 
1780,  Mr.  Hallerstein,  a  Jesuit  of  Suabia,  was  yet  a  mandarin  and  president  of  the  mathe- 
matical ti'ibunal  at  Peking. 

From  the  Annals  of  the  Propaganda,  the  work  above  mentioned,  it  appears  that  China 
is  by  no  means  given  up  by  them ;  on  the  contrary,  the  efforts  to  reduce  it  to  the  Pope 
are  becoming  more  vigorous  now.  There  is  still  a  bishop  at  Su-Tshuen,  and  a  college  at 
the  confines  of  the  province  (1827).  In  1827,  they  suffered  somewhat,  but  none  of  their 
converts  apostatized.  About  1 ,300  leagues  on  the  north  of  Su-Tshuen,  at  Yel-Kiang,  there 
are  living  above  200  Romnn  Catholic  exiles,  with  four  priests  to  minister  unto  them.  In 
1828,  the  apostolic  vicar  of  Chancy  sent  a  priest  there  to  visit  them,  and  strengthen  them 
in  the  faith.  The  same  year  the  emperor  permitted  all  to  return  to  their  homes,  if  they 
would  forsake  their  new  religion.    Only  five  individuals  made  use  of  their  permission. 

From  the  mission  of  Tong-Ring,  the  intelligences  from  1828  state,  that  the  present 
emperor,  Mjnh-Menh,  though  he  does  not  literally  persecute  the  missionaries,  yet  he 
will  not  permit  any  new  ones  to  enter  into  his  dominions.  Those  who  have  been  in  the 
empire  for  some  time,  he  keeps  in  Uie  capital  under  his  immediate  inspection,  pretending 
to  have  European  papers  which  he  wished  them  to  translate  for  him,  but  probably  to  send 
them  away  as  soon  as  convenient.  There  are  there,  at  present,  Mr.  Lenger,  apostolic 
vicar,  and  three  priests,  one  of  whom,  Mr.  Pouderoux,  embarked  for  the  mission  in  1827. 
The  mission  prospers  in  spite  of  all  these  hindrances.  In  1825,  they  baptized  297  indi- 
viduals, and  in  1826,  1,006.  The  number  of  ecclesiastical  functions  performed,  at  that 
single  mission,  during  one  year,  will  give  us  an  idea  of  the  prosperity  of  the  mission,  and 
the  activity  of  the  missionaries.  In  1826,  they  baptized  children  of  believers,  3,237,  and 
of  unbelievers,  about  1,000, — ^adults,  1,006;  confirmed  baptisms,  administered  by  cate- 
chists  or  Christians,  during  the  absence  of  a  priest,  6,365;  heard  confessions,  177,456; 
administered  the  communion  78,692  times ;  viatici,  1,303 ;  extreme  unctions,  2,706 ;  they 
had  marriages,  948,  and  confirmations,  8,941.  (From  a  letter  df  Mr.  Messon,  misskmary 
at  Bon-Bang,  March  26th,  1827.) 

The  mission  in  Cochin-China,  is  in  similar  political  circumstances  with  that  of  Su- 
Tshuen,  the  country  being  also  under  the  government  of  Minh-Menh.  In  1826,  the 
emperor  was  requested  again  to  issue  an  edict  of  persecution  against  the  Christians. 
He  deferred  to  give  an  answer.  The  missionaries  immediately  fled,  and  the  scholars  of 
their  college,  of  which  Mr.  Taberd  is  president,  dispersed.  The  folbwing  year  they 
returned  to  their  respective  abodes,  though  trembling,  and  ready  every  moment  to  flee 
again.  Mr.  Taberd,  the  superior  of  the  mission,  and  bishop  of  Isauropolis,  was  carried 
to  the  capital,  in  1827,  to  translate,  as  was  pretended,  European  papers  and  lettei%  for 
the  emperor,  and  was  put  under  the  supervisk>n  of  a  mandarin.  Though  very  ill,  he 
was  compelled  to  labor  hard.  Still,  after  some  time,  Messrs.  Taberd,  Gagelin,  and  Odario 
were  permitted  to  return  to  their  stations  and  converts.  Under  all  these  difficulties  they 
prosper.  The  German  Conversations  Lexicon  states  that  several  hundred  thousand  converts 
have  been  made  in  that  country.  In  1827,  the  mission  of  Toog-King  lost  two  missiona* 
riei.    To  re-enforce  it,  Mr.  Bellamy,  who  bad  been  a  mmontj  in  Michigan,  sailed 
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from  New  York  the  7th  of  October,  1828,  at  the  order  of  the  Seminary  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions at  Paris.  He  arrived  safely  at  Tong-Kiog.  He  found  four  missionaries,  one  of 
whom  was  bishop,  old,  and  very  infirm,  yet  still  remaining  on  his  post  They 
have  trained  up  there  a  numerous  native  clergy.  The  whole  population  amounts  to 
between  fifteen  and  twenty  millions;  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  Christians,  to 
about  150,000. 

The  Roman  Catholic  mission  in  Siam  is  still  going  on.  An  apostolic  vicar  resides  at 
Siam  (city).  In  the  beginning  of  1827,  he  lost  at  once  his  three  fellow  laborers,  and 
was  leh  alone  on  the  ground.  Shortly  after,  three  others,  Messrs.  Boucho,  Barbe,  and 
Brugui^re  arrived.  Boucho  and  Barbe  remained  at  Pinang,  in  two  different  parishes; 
Brugui^re  went  to  Siam  (city)  to  assist  the  vicar  in  his  duties.  He  was  introduced  to  the 
king,  and  very  kindly  received.  The  king  is  said  to  be  very  favorable  to  Christianity. 
In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Langlois,  president  of  the  Seminary  of  Foreign  Missions,  at  Paris,  Mr. 
Brugui^re  gives  an  account  of  his  journey,  and  of  the  exceedingly  friendly  reception 
with  which  he  met  every  where  in  Siam  (empire). 

One  word  respecting  Japan,  the  last  Roman  Catholic  mission  which  I  shall  mention. 
Though  it  has  been  a  dead  mission  for  near  two  hundred  years,  it  is  worthy  of  notice, 
because  it  exhibits  better  than  any  other  mission  what  Roman  Catholics  can  do  and  suffer 
for  their  cause.  Xavier  entered  upon  this  field  in  1549,  and  remained  there  till  1551. 
He  was  followed  by  other  Jesuits.  Their  success  was  so  rapid  and  so  great,  that,  ac- 
cording to  Mereri,  at  one  time  the  number  of  Christians  amounted  to  1,^0,000,  among 
whom  there  were  more  than  twenty  kings  or  viceroys,  and  nearly  all  the  great  officers  ot 
the  crown,  and  of  the  imperial  armies.  Perhaps  this  is  too  hish  an  estimate.  Thus 
much  however  is  certain,  that  in  1585,  three  kinss  (namely,  the  kings  of  Buneo,  of 
Arima,  and  of  Omura^  sent  a  splendid  embassy  to  the  Pope,  to  express  their  submission 
to  him ;  and  Craaset,  in  his  church  history,  estimates  the  number  of  Christians,  in  1587, 
to  be  200,000.  About  1590,  a  persecution  arose  at  the  instigation  of  the  Bonzes,  in 
which,  according  to  Pufiendorf,  20,570  persons  lost  their  lives.  "  Yet,  within  100  years," 
he  adds,  **  the  Jesuits,  by  their  assiduous  eflforts,  made  up  abundantly  for  all  this  immense 
loss."  In  1593,  six  Franciscans,  three  Jesuits,  and  seventeen  or  eighteen  laymen  were  exe- 
cuted. Stili  Christianity  flourished,  and,  as  Wolff'states,  there  were,  in  1629,  above  400,000 
Christians  in  Japan.  It  was  about  that  time  that  the  last  general  persecution  arose,  the 
Jesuits  being  suspected,  and  as  it  seems  justly,  to  be  preparing  an  insurrection  against  the 
emperor.  The  emperor  immediately  took  measures  to  surprize  the  rebels.  Being  how- 
ever warned  by  fiiends  at  court,  they  could,  though  hastily,  gather  up  some  of  their 
forces.  Two  yoting  men  of  disdnction,  and  brothers,  attached  to  the  interests  of  the 
Jesuits,  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  37,000  men,  and  routed  the  imperial  army  in 
the  first  engagement.  The  emperor  now  collected  another  army,  and  led  it  in  person 
against  the  rebels.  After  an  obstinate  and  very  dubious  battle  of  two  flays,  the  so  called 
dnristians  were  totally  defeated  and  dispersed.  To  characterize  the  unexampled  cruelty 
with  which  the  persecution,  which  now  followed,  was  carried  on,  I  need  only  to  say,  that 
in  1649,  i.  e.  after  twenty  years  from  the  insurrection,  not  a  trace  of  Christianity  was  to  be 
found  in  Japan.  One  hundred  and  fifty  Jesuits,  and  a  considerable  number  of  Augustins, 
Dominicans,  and  Franciscans,  were  cruelly  put  to  death.  Not  unfrequent  attempts,  how- 
ever, were  made  by  the  Jesuits  to  re-commence  the  mission ;  but  they  paid  for  their  zeal 
invariably  with  their  lives,  and  the  mission  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  now  given  up,  though, 
to  reason  from  the  spirit  of  Roman  Catholicism,  not  forever. 

A  new  mission  has  been  established  in  Thibet,  in  1822.  The  queen  of  that  country 
was  converted  by  an  Italian,  who  lived  there,  and  whom  she  raised  to  the  station  of 
prime  minister.  She  immediately  requested  of  the  College  of  the  Propaganda  eighty  mis- 
sionaries.   Five  Capuchins  were  forthwith  sent  there.    (Rheinish  Encyclopedie.) 
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ORTHODOX  CONGREGATIONALISTS. 

Mains.  Nearly  all  the  Conj^gational  churches  in  this  State  are  united  in  a  General 
Conference,  which  meets  annusJIy,  and  at  which  there  is  a  lay  as  well  as  clerical  dele- 
gation from  the  District  Conferences.  The  next  meeting  of  this  body  will  be  held  at  the 
Congregational  meeting-house,  in  Wiscasset,  Lincoln  county,  on  the  Tuesday  preceding 
the  fourth  Wednesday  in  June,  1832.  Rev.  Asa  Cummin gs,  Portland,  Corresponding 
Secretary.  The  number  of  county  or  district  conferences  is  9;  of  pastors,  106;  of 
churches,  166 ;  of  members,  9,919 ;  reported  number  of  additions  to  the  churches,  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  May,  1831,  902. 

Nearly  every  report  of  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  of  this  country,  contains  most  gratifying 
details  of  the  progress  of  the  reformation  in  temperance.  About  130  Temperance  Socie- 
ties, embracing  at  least  7,800  members,  have  been  organized  in  the  State,  on  the  principle 
of  total  abstinence.  Previously  to  the  commencement  of  this  work  of  mercy,  it  has  been 
supposed  that  there  were  not  less  than  10,000  inebriates,  and  a  thousand  deaths,  annually, 
by  intemperance.  In  a  town  in  Washington  county,  containing  a  population  of  a  little 
more  than  1,000,  a  Temperance  Society  was  formed  about  five  years  ago.  Previously  to 
this,  10,000  gallons  of  ardent  spirits  were  consumed  annually.  The  consumption,  last 
year,  amounted  to  ttoo  hundred  gallons  only.  Before  the  reformation  commenced,  there 
were  in  the  town  seventeen  licensed  retailers  of  spirits.    Last  year,  there  were  none. 

New  Hampshire.  The  next  meeting  of  the  General  Association  will  be  held  in 
the  towo  of  Amherst,  at  the  meeting-house  of  the  Rev.  Silas  Aikin.  The  Sullivan 
Ass^ociation  furnishes  a  preacher  for  the  occasion.  Rev.  John  H.  Church,  D.  D.,  of 
Pelham,  is  Secretary  oi  the  General  Association. 

The  number  of  district  associations  is  12;  of  churches,  147;  of  pastors,  112;  of  un- 
settled ministers  and  candidates  for  the  ministry,  22 ;  of  communicants,  13,047 ;  additions 
to  the  churches,  during  the  year  1830-31,  881.  Interesting  revivals  of  relidon  existed, 
at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  General  Association,  in  stxty-tvoo  churches  and  con- 
gregations. The  number  was  known  to  be  increasing  every  week.  An  unusual  propor- 
tion, who  have  embraced  religion,  were  males,  and  individuals  of  learning,  wealth,  and 
high  standing  in  society. 

Vermont.  The  next  meeting  of  the  General  Convention  of  Congregational  Minis* 
ters,  will  be  at  Middlebury,  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  September,  1832.  Rev.  John 
Wheeler,  preacher.  Rev.  A.  C.  Washburn,  substitute.  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Merrill, 
of  Middlebury,  is  Register  of  the  Association. 

Number  of  district  associations  is  13 ;  of  churches,  207 ;  destitute  churches,  79 ;  set- 
tled ministers,  116;  unsettled,  27;  licentiates,  5;  communicants,  18,029;  number  of 
additions  to  the  churches,  during  the  year  ending  September,  1831,  889 ;  removals  by 
death  and  otherwise,  84.  One  of  the  Associations  is  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Essex, 
New  York.  Connected  with  it  are  13  churches,  3  ministers,  and  813  communicants. 
From  the  narrative  of  the  state  of  religion,  we  extract  the  following  paragraph.  <*  The 
number  of  towns  in  this  State  is  243 ;  the  number  in  which  are  churches  in  connection 
with  this  body,  according  to  our  last  printed  minutes,  197.  The  number  in  which  reviv- 
als have  been  reported  is  99,  besides  many  others  not  included  in  the  reports  to  the 
Association,  in  which  conversions  have  taken  place,  and  appearances  are  uncommonly 
favorable.  These  towns  are  situated  in  every  part  of  the  State.  Many  of  these  revival! 
have  but  just  commenced,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  are  yet  in  progress;  still  it  is 
believed  that  the  number  of  conversions  already,  cannot  be  leas  than  5,600.  Of  these, 
some  have  united,  and  others  probably  will  unite  witii  ottier  Christian  denominations, 
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who  are  our  fellow  laborers  in  this  great  work,  and  through  whose  labors  there  have, 
doubtless,  been  many  conversions  of  which  we  have  received  no  information." 

Massachusetts.  In  1805,  the  great  body  of  the  Congregational  ministers  in  this 
Slate  were  united  in  a  '*  General  Association,"  which  meets  annually,  on  the  fourth 
Tuesday  of  June.  The  principal  object  of  this  Annual  Convention  is  to  promote  vital 
religion  among  the  churches,  and  to  extend  the  gospel  abroad.  It  possesses  no  ecclesi- 
astical power.  Its  influence  is  of  the  most  salutary  kind.  Revivals  of  religion  have  fre- 
quently occurred  in  the  towns  where  its  sessions  have  been  held.  The  next  meeting  is 
to  be  at  Northampton,  in  the  Hampshire  Central  Association.  The  Haverhill  Association 
furnish  the  preacher.  Rev.  R.  S.  Storrs  is  appointed  to  deliver  the  next  sermon  before 
the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society.  The  number  of  district  associations  connected 
with  the  General  Association  is  22.  The  whole  number  of  churches  is  about  300 ;  of 
pastors  or  settled  ministers,  270,  (a  few  of  whom  are  colleague  pastors.)  The  number  of 
communicants  is  not  far  from  40,000.  The  number  of  vacant  churches  is  about  30.  A 
few  gentlemen,  who  are  licensed  preachers,  are  connected  with  the  Literary  Institutions 
and  Benevolent  Societies.  The  last  year  has  been  one  of  signal  prosperity  to  the 
churches.  More  than  one  half  of  the  whole  number  have  been  visited  with  the  reviv 
ing  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  several  thousands  have  been  added  to  the  churches. 
Rev.  Thomas  Snell,  D.  D.,  of  North  Brookfield,  is  Secretiiry  of  the  Association.* 

Rhode  Island.  The  Congregationalists  of  this  State  are  united  in  an  Evanffelica) 
Consociation,  which  meets  annually,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  June.  The  nuoaoer  of 
churches  is  10 ;  of  mioisters,  about  the  same  number ;  of  communicants,  1,100  or  1,200. 
This  State  was  settled  by  Baptists,  and  this  denomination  is  much  more  numerous  than 
any  other. 

Connecticut.  The  next  meeting  of  the  General  Association  of  this  State  is  to  be 
at  Norwich,  First  Society,  on  the  thi^  Tuesday  of  June,  1832.  Rev.  Darius  0.  Gris- 
wold  is  appointed  to  preach  a  missionary  sermon,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Missionary 
Society  of  this  State,  and  Rev.  Luther  Hart,  substitute.  Rev.  Calvin  Chapin,  D.  D., 
Wethersfield,  Rocky  Hill,  is  Secretary  of  the  Association.  The  number  of  churches 
connected  with  the  General  Association  of  this  State  is  219 ;  settled  ministers,  173 ;  un*^ 
settled  ministers,  a  number  of  whom  arc  connected  with  public  institutions,  40.  Number 
of  licentiates,  30.  There  are,  besides,  five  churches  which  are  not  associated,  and  five 
ministers.  No  returns  are  made  of  the  number  of  communicants.  It  may  be  estimated 
as  between  30,000  and  35,000.t  In  the  report  on  the  state  of  religion  presented  in  June 
last,  it  is  mentioned  that  "  something  more  than  100  of  the  congregations  have  been  spe- 
cially blessed  with  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  some  of  them,  the  work  is 
declinine ;  but  in  most  of  them,  it  is  advancing  with  increased  rapidity  and  power. 
Those  churches,  which  do  not,  at  present,  enioy  a  special  season  of  grace,  are  assuming 
encouraging  appearances  of  a  coming  revival.  It  is  mentioned  that  120  students  of  Yalo 
College,  as  it  is  believed,  were  converted  to  God,  during  the  preceding  year. 

The  greater  part  of  the  churches  of  Connecticut  are  united  in  Consociations,  for  various 
ecclesiastical  purposes,  not  embraced  in  the  objects  of  the  General  Association. 

PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH, 

The  first  Presbyterian  Church  formed  in  the  United  States,  was  that  which  is  now 
called  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia,  at  present  under  the  care  of  the 
Rev.  Albert  Barnes.  The  first  Presbytery  was  formed  in  1706.  The  first  Synod,  that 
of  Philadelphia,  in  1716.  The  highest  Ecclesiastical  Court  of  this  church,  the  General 
Assembly,  was  formed  in  1788.  It  has  now  under  its  care  20  synods;  104  presbyteries; 
1,584  ordained  ministers;  216  licentiate  preachers;  215  candidates,  in  a  course  of  prepa- 
ration for  the  ministry;  2,253  churches;  and  182,017  communicants.  During  the  year 
ending  April  1,  1831,  according  to  the  returns,  20,354  persons  were  received  to  the  full 
communion  of  the  Presbyterian  church ;  of  whom  15,351  were  added,  on  examination 
and  profession  of  their  faith.    During  the  same  period,  4,390  adult  persons,  and  12,199 

*  "It  ii  expected,"  lay  the  General  Anoeiation,  **  that  each  member  of  the  particular  AMOciationt.  in 
MaMacbntetta,  will  make  returoe,  agreeably  to  a  form,  (which  i«  aent  to  every  member,)  at  it*  roeoting 
next  preceding  each  annual  meeting  of  the  General  Ataociation,  and  that  the  dole^atei  from  each  Aaaoela- 
thm  wiH  combine  all  the  returns  into  one,  to  be  preeented  to  the  General  Aatoeiation,  adding  op,  and  itat- 
ing  the  whole  amount  in  each  column,  and  making  the  return,  in  all  reapects,  at  complete  aa  poaaible.*^ 
Tnia  notice  haa  lieen  publiahod,  for  aome  yeara,  yet  the  returna  are  atill  exceedingly  deficient.  Two  entire 
^sweiotions  failed,  the  paat  year,  to  give  anv  returna.  In  many  leapecta,  nearly  alf  the  reporta  are  defi* 
ciont.  Some  whole  column*  are  frequently  blank.  A  little  care  of  the  particular  Aeaociationa,  or  the 
clerka  of  them,  would  remedy  all  the  difficulty. 

t  It  i«  greatly  to  bo  regretted,  that  the  atatistical  reporta,  presented  to  the  General  Aasociatioa  of  thia 
State,  are  ao  extremely  imperfect.    Why  not  meotion  the  number  of  commanicanta,  and  other  important 
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in^tf  were  baptized,  making  16,688  baptbms.  The  mad  total  of  charitable  coilectkiiH, 
for  all  purposes,  aoKNinted  to  $101,802  16,  le«  than  the  preceding  year  by  $82,490  68. 
Of  the  sum  received,  $16,88-1  39  were  for  Theolosicsd  Seminaries,  $47,501  70  for  Do- 
loestic  and  Foreign  Missions,  $33,317  14  for  Education  purposes,  and  the  remainder  for 
Tarioos  objects.*  The  increase,  during  the  year,  has  been,  in  synods,  1 ;  in  presbyteries, 
6;  in  churches,  95;  in  communicants,  probably,  about  15,000;  making  the  total  of  com- 
municante,  190,000. 

In  regard  to  the  state  of  religion,  the  Assembly  say,  that  '*  in  former  years,  details  of 
reviTais  in  different  churchet  have  been  given,  but  this  year,  we  can  give  only  the  names 
of  the  prcsbyterieM.*^  Besides  44  presbyteries,  in  which  special  revivals  of  religion  were 
reports,  many  single  churches  in  others,  were,  in  like  manner,  graciously  visited.  The 
whole  number  of  churches  reported  was  350.  It  is  supposed  that  no  previous  revival 
baa  embraced  so  large  a  number  of  professional  and  affluent  men.  Many  in  the  higher 
ranks  of  society  have  been  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their  minds. 

The  General  Assembly  meets,  annually,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  third 
Uranday  in  May,  and  is  opened  with  a  sermon  from  Uie  Moderator  of  the  preceding 
Assembly.  Rev.  Ezra  Stiles  Elt,  D.  D.,  is  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Assembly,  and  re- 
sides hi  Philadelphia,  at  No.  144,  South  Second  Street.  AH  statistical  reports  from  the 
clerks  of  presbyteries  are  to  be  forwarded  to  him.  Rev.  John  McDowell,  D.  D.,  of 
Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  is  Permanent  Clerk  of  the  Aseembly.  Drs.  Ely  and  McDowell 
ooostitute  a  Standing  Committee  of  Commiasians,  to  one  of  whom  each  commiasioner 
aboold  hand  his  commission,  if  ponible,  before  II  o'clock,  A.  M.,  of  the  day  on  which 
«acli  future  Aasembly  may  meet 


CALVINISTIC  BAPTISTS. 

This  is  the  largest  body  of  Baptists  in  tiie  world.  Tlie  oldest  church  is  that  called  the 
first,  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  which  was  formed  in  1639.  The  first  Association  was 
formed  in  Philadelphia,  in  1707.  They  are  organized  into  a  General  Convention,  which 
meets  triennially.  The  next  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  New  York  city,  in  April,  1832. 
According  to  the  Philadelphia  Baptist  Tract  Magazine  of  April,  1831,  the  number  of 
asMxriations  is  264;  of  churches,  4,454;  of  ministers,  (including  267  licentiates,)  3,033; 
of  baptisms,  during  the  year  1830,  about  19,000;  of  members,  333,000. 


EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

Episcopal  churches  were  early  established  in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  No  organization 
was  effected  till  aJler  the  revolutionary  war.  Rev.  Samuel  Seabury,  D.  D.  of  Connec- 
ticut, was  consecrated  by  the  Scotch  Bishops,  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  in  November,  1784; 
Bishop  White,  of  Pennsylvania,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  1787.  The  follow- 
ing table  will  give  some  of  the  important  facts  in  regard  to  this  Church. 


Dhett*,  BUhop.  No.  nf  Cltrgjf.      Tlmt  <^f  meeting. 

£ut«rn,  Alex.  V.  Griswold,  D.  D.         64  Lut  Wod.  SepL  Rov.  T.  Edton,  Lowell,  Ms. 

CoDiMcticot,  T.  C.  Brownell,  D.  D.  LL.  D.    59  Firit  Wed.  June.  Wm.  Davit,  Chatham. 

New  York,  E  T.  Ooderdonk,  D.  a  143  First  Thars.  C)cL  W.  R.  Whitting ham,  N.  Vorfc. 

New  Jeraey,  John  Croea,  D.  D.  19  Last  Wed.  May.  J.  Croes,  jr.  N.  Braniwick. 

r*nn.y Wania,  j  "^"^  S,diJ?donk,"b.  tt  ^9         Third  Tue..  May.         W.  H.  De  Lancey,  Philad. 

Maryland,  W.  M.  Stone,  D.  D.  56         Last  Wed.  May.  B.  M.  Hall,  Baltimora. 

Virginia,  j  ^^  JI^S,  d'  D.  ^  ^*»''^  ^^  **•?•  ^'  ^'  WilHanie,  Richmend. 

N.Carolina,       l-RIves,  D.  R    '  14  Third Tfanr. May.  £.  L.  Winilow,  Fayetlerilia. 

8.  Carolina,  N.  Bowen,  D.  a  35  Third  Wed.  May.  F.  Daleho,  Charleston. 

Ohio,  P.ChaM,  IXD.  90  First  Wed.  SepL  W.  Sparrow,  Gambier. 

Kentucky,  B.  Smith,  D.  D.  (elect)  8  J.  E.  Cooke,  Lexington. 

Besides,  there  are  in  Delaware  7  clergymen ;  in  Georgia,  3 ;  and  in  other  States,  21— 
making  in  all,  18  bishops  and  564  clergymen.  The  number  of  churches  is  considerably 
larger. 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

The  first  Methodist  Society  established  in  the  United  Slates  was  formed  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  in  1766,  by  some  emigrants  from  Ireland.  In  1784,  Dr.  Thomas  Coke  came 
to  the  United  States  with  powers  to  constitute  the  Methodist  Societies  into  an  independent 
church.  Mr.  Francis  Asbury  was  ordained  bishop,  by  Dr.  Coke,  in  1784.  The  number 
of  members  at  that  time  was  14,988 ;  of  preachers,  88. 

*  The  ions  eontribotsd  through  the  medium  of  voluntary  anoeiatiwif ,  are  not  here  included,  of  ooons> 
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The  followin?  table  exhibits  the  present  state  of  the  church. 
M'Rendree,  Robert  R.  Roberts,  Joshua  Soule,  Elijah  Hedding. 


Bisftopt— WilUam 


GENERAL  RECAPITULATION. 


PitUbarf  Conferonea, 

Ohio  Cooferencef 

MiMOuri  Conforence, 

Illinoifl  Conference, 

Kentaeky  ConfereDCO, 

TenneiMe  Conferenoei 

Holatoin  ConPerence, 

Georgia  Conference, 

South  Carolina  Confisrenoe, 

Virginia  Conference, 

Baltimore  Conference, 

Philadelphia  ConferenoOi 

New  York  Conference, 

New  England  Conference, 

Maine  Uonferenoe, 

N.  Raropehire  &  Vermont  ConfertDce, 

Oneida  Conference, 

Oeneaee  Conference 

Miniasippi  Oooforenoe, 


WhUt», 

OoL 

/«!'«. 

,    Total. 

TV. /Vtodbrf . 

Aipw'd. 

93^69 

175 

34,164 

98 

7 

40,149 

974 

330 

40,646 

130 

13 

4,754 

451 

5,905 

38 

3 

34,173 

976 

34,419 

83 

6 

23,403 

5,384 

37,686 

93 

14 

33,336 

3,733  1,038 

27,087 

107 

19,160 

2,369 

31,599 

57 

3 

31,385 

6,167 

27,558 

85 

10 

S'i^*! 

19,144 

39,657 

67 

7 

30,311 

9,144 

39,4.'t5 

116 

9 

31,584 

10,905 

49,489 

113 

16 

38,966 

8,549 

47,535 

143 

4 

38,870 

418 

39,988 

188 

10 

13,876 

361 

13,137 

115 

6 

13.470 

8 

13,478 

91 

6 

13,549 

11 

13,560 

110 

4 

27,709 

111 

37,830 

107 

14 

90,060 

69 

30,129 

94 

4 

11,765 

44247  3^ 

19,955 

es 

134 


Total,  437,094       71^9  4^01  513,114  1^6 

Total  last  ^ear,  476,000  Saper*d  134 

Inereaae  this  year,  (witboot  reckooing  any  inereaae  in  the       ■     ■     ■  — .-. 

Miniaiippi  Conference,}  37,114  3,010 

Last  year,  1,900 
Inereaae  thla,     110 

The  New  Yoric  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal  is  the  principal  organ  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  circulates  26,000  copies.  The  General  Conference  meets  once  in 
four  years. 


EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  CHURCH. 

This  church  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  German  population  of  the  country. 
The  congregations,  though  found  in  more  than  half  of  the  States,  are  principally  in  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York,  Ohio,  Maryland,  and  North  Carolina.  The  number  of  congrega- 
tions is  about  1,000,  and  of  pastors  and  licentiates,  considerably  more  than  200.  One 
pastor  frequently  officiates  in  several  congregations.  There  are  four  Theological  Semi- 
naries connected  with  the  Lutheran  churcn,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  Hartwick,  N*.  Y.,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  and  one  in  South  Carolina.  About  50  young  men  are  in  the  diflferent  stages 
of  preparation  for  the  ministry,  at  Gettysburg.  The  government  of  this  church  is,  in  its 
essential  features,  congregational  or  independent.  Each  congregation  has  a  church 
council,  consisting  of  elders  and  wardens  (or  deacons).  They  are  elected  by  the  people. 
Every  pastor  is  me  bishop  of  his  church.  The  parity  of  the  clergy  is  strictly  main- 
tained. The  connection  between  a  pastor  and  his -flock  is  entirely  voluntary.  The 
Lutheran  church,  in  this  country,  has  no  connection  with  the  Lutherans  of  Germany* 
except  that  it  maintains  a  friendly  correspondence.  The  General  Synod  meets  once  in 
two  years.  The  following  was  the  state  of  the  synods,  as  published  in  the  Lutheran 
Observer,  September  1,  1831. 


Synod  of  West  Pennsylvania, 
South  Carohna, 
North  Carolina, 
New  York, 
Ohio, 

East  Pennsylvania,  1829,  4,284 
Maryland  and  Virginia, 


Bap. 

Cbfi^m. 

CvfRUIa 

1,967 

829 

7,065 

876 

14d 

1,452 

668 

204 

1,888 

796 

279 

1,908 

2,293 

668 

8315 

4,284 

1,970 

19,421 

980 

410 

8,807 

Totals, 


11,364         4,506  44,86e 


DUTCH  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

As  reported  in  1830,  159  ministers,  of  whom  180  are  pastors,  or  stated  supplies ;  12 
licentiates;  194  churches,  of  which  88  are  vaeant;  81  yoang  men,  in  college  and 
seminary,  preparing  for  the  ministry;  17,888  communiGants ;  28,180  families;  125,000 
souls.  In  the  .Reformed  Dutch  church,  there  is  one  minister  to  960  souls.  The  com- 
municants are  nearly  one  fifUi  of  the  population. 
VOL.  IV.  29 
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GERMAN  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

**  Out  cfanrch,"  sajs  the  Rev.  Prot  Mayer,  of  York,  Pa.,  "  is  spread  over  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  adjoining  States.  The  number  of  coosregations  b  constantly  increasing. 
Of  oar  ministers  very  few  have  had  an  opportunity  to  receive  a  suitable  education,  either 
classical  or  theological.  In  some  of  our  congrejcatioos,  there  is  much  serious  piety ;  and 
in  most  of  them,  perhaps  in  all,  some  exi-^ ;  but  as  a  community,  the  church  is  lar  from 
being  in  a  good  state ;  great  darkness  covers  it ;  much  of  gross  ungodliness  prevails  in  it ; 
disorganizing  sectaries  arise  in  it,  or  invade  it :  great  exertions  are  made,  and  too  often 
succeMfoIly  made,  to  enlist  its  members  on  the  side  of  those  who  of^wce  all  religious 
insCitutioos  and  eflbrts." 

Synods,  3;  pastors,  140;  congregations,  000;  commimicants,  25,000;  population, 
250,000. 

OTHER  DENOMINATIONS. 

Associate  PKESBTTKBiAiffs.  In  June,  1830,  there  were  9  presbyteries ;  74  min- 
isters; 144  eongregations ;  5,000  families;  15,000  oommtinicanis ;  100,000  population; 
15  ministers  without  charge. 

CuMBERLAifD  Presbttskiahs.  OOmloisterB;  100  congregatiaBs;  8,500  oommu- 
nieants;  120,000  population. 

UiviTABiANs.    100  societies;  150  ministers ;  100,000  population. 

SwEDcivBORGiAirs.  15  ministers;  14  licentiates;  28  sodeties;  receivers  of  the  doc- 
trine in  120  towns ;  population,  5,000. 

United  BmETHBEif.  30  ministers;  30  congregations;  2,200  communicants;  7,500 
members. 

QvAKEBs  OB  Fbieitds.    Probably  400  congregatioDS,  and  200,000  population. 

Associate  aicd  other  Methodists.  360  ministers;  35,000  communicants; 
175,000  population. 

Various  sects  of  Baptists.  840  ministers;  1,400  churches  or  congregations; 
70,000  communicants. 

Shakers.    45  ministers ;  15  churches  or  congregations. 

UirivERSALisTs.    150  ministers ;  300  churches  or  congregatioDS. 

Roman  Catholics.    500,000  population. 


NOTICES  OP  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


The   Life   of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  by 

David  Brbwitke,  LL.  D^.  B.  B.    New  York : 
J.  &  J.  Harper,  1631.    pp.  323. 

Dr.  Brewster,  the  author  of  this  Memoir 
of  Newton,  is  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh,  and  one  of  the  most  learned 
natural  philosophers  in  Great  Britain.  He 
was  bom  about  the  year  1785.  The  ereat 
number  of  treatises  which  he  has  written, 
on  various  subjects  in  natural  philosophy, 
are  chiefly  inserted  in  the  transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  He  is 
the  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia. 
He  is  also  the  orincipal  editor  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Philosophical  Journal.  His  reputa- 
tion was  greatly  extended  by  his  invention 
of  the  kaleidescope.  Mr.  Brewster  has  a 
rich  fund  of  information,  and  is  a  gentle- 
man of  the  most  polished  manners.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
and  has  contributed  papers  to  their  transac- 
tions. Perhaps  no  man  living  is  better 
qualified  to  write  the  life  of  Newton.  He 
has  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  those  ^ 


departments  of  physics,  in  which  Newton 
employed  his  transcendent  genius.  He  has 
been  particularly  conversant  with  optics,  in 
which  Newton  produced  some  of  his  most 
brilliant  discoveries.  "The  materials  col- 
lected by  the  preceding  biographers  of  the 
great  philosopher,"  says  Dr.  Brewster, 
"  were  extremely  scanty.  The  particulars 
of  his  early  life,  and  even  the  historical 
details  of  his  discoveries,  have  been  less 
perfectly  preserved  than  those  of  his  illus- 
trious predecessors ;  and  it  is  not  creditable 
to  his  disdples,  that  they  have  allowed  a 
whole  century  to  elapse  without  any  suit- 
able record  of  the  life  and  labors  of  a  mas- 
ter, who  united  every  claim  to  their  affec- 
tion and  gratitude."  With  filial  assiduity. 
Dr.  Brewster  has  now  collected  the  scat- 
tered facts  and  reminiscences  of  Newton, 
and  with  them  has  produced  a  new  and 
most  interesting  biography. 

We  rejoice  to  see  that  he  has  completely 
vindicateid  the  character  of  Newton,  firam 
two  aspendoos  which  have  been  caat  t^Mie 
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it.  In  a  lile  of  Newton,  by  M.  Biot,  a  dis- 
tinguished French  philosopher,  it  is  main- 
tained that  Newton  resorted  to  theological 
studies  and  religious  meditations  only  in  the 
latter,  period  of  his  life,  and  after  his  mind 
had  been  seriously  impaired.  Laplace  is 
also  extremely  anxious  to  refer  the  religious 
fiuth  of  Newton  to  the  imbecility  of  old 
age.  But  Dr.  Brewster  proves  conclu- 
sively, that  Newton  wrote  his  principal 
theological  work — his  treatise  on  the  prophe- 
cie»— at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  and 
many  years  before  his  supposed  aberration 
of  mind. 

Sir  Isaac  has  also  been  claimed  as  an 
anti-trinitarian,  from  the  fact  that  he  tried 
to  disprove  the  genuineness  of  the  two 
celebrated  passages  of  scripture,  1  John,  v. 
7,  and  1  Timothy,  iii.  16.  "But  such  a 
conclusion  is  not  warranted,"  says  Dr. 
Brewster,  "by  anything  which  he  has 
published.  He  distinctly  warns  us  that  his 
object  was  solely  to  'purge  the  truth  of 
things  spurious.'  We  are  disposed,  on  the 
contrary,  to  think  that  he  declares  his  belief 
in  tlie  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  when  he 
says, '  In  the  eastern  nations,  and  for  a  long 
time  in  the  western,  the  faith  subsisted 
without  this  text  (that  in  Timothy);  and 
it  is  ratlier  a  danger  to  religion  than  an 
advantage,  to  make  it  now  lean  upon  a 
bruised  reed.'  The  word^t'M,  in  the  pre- 
ceding passage,  cannot  mean  faith  in  the 
scriptures  in  general,  but  faith  in  the  par- 
ticular doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  for  it  is  this 
article  of  faith  only,  to  which  the  author 
refers,  when  he  deprecates  its  leaning  on  a 
bruised  reed."  Sir  Isaac  was  also  greatly 
offended  at  Mr.  Whiston  for  having  repre- 
sented him  as  an  Arian ;  and  so  much  did 
he  resent  bis  conduct,  in  ascribing  to  him 
heretical  opinions,  that  he  would  not  permit 
him  to  be  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  while  he  was  president 

The  Pleasing  Expositor ;  or  Anecdotes 

lUiutrative  of  Select  PaMag«s  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, by  JoRif  Writscrom,  author  of  Aoee- 
dotes  Iliostrative  of  the  Anembly**  Shorter  Cate- 
chism. New  York:  Jonathan  Liearitt.  Boitoo: 
Crockor 4b  Brewster,  183L    pp.988. 

This  book  is  chiefly  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  young.  The  author  remarks 
that  he  is  "sensible  that  the  anecdotes  are 
not  all  of  equally  direct  bearing  on  the  pas- 
sages to  which  they  are  applied.  This,  in 
any  case,  could  not  reasonably  be  expected, 
and  more  particularly,  as  the  compiler  has 
been  precluded  from  the  use  of  upwards  of 
five  hundred  anecdotes,  in  the  enlarged 
editions  of  his  work  illustrative  of  the  As- 
sembly's Shorter  Catechism,  most  of  which 
would  have  suited  this  volume,  but  which 
it  was  deemed  improper  to  admit"  With 
two  exceptions,  we  can  recommend  this 
work  as  entertaining  and  useful.  We  think 
that  the  author,  on  re^consideration,  woiikl 
avoid  ■ttaching  to  ptaitg«s  of  Scripture  an- 


ecdotes which  would  convey  a  meaning 
foreign  to  that  of  the  sacred  writer,  or  which 
would  illustrate  a  thousand  other  passages 
equally  well.  In  this  way,  he  may  be  in 
truth  minntarpreting  the  Scriptures.  Ev- 
ery fact  or  anecdote  should  be  apposite,  or 
should  be  withheld.  Another  criticism 
which  we  have  to  make,  is,  that  some  inci- 
dents are  mentioned,  which  would  seem  to 
prove  that  this  life  is  a  state  of  retribution. 
We  do  not  doubt  the  truth  of  the  facts,  but 
we  should  not,  in  most  cases,  admit  the  in- 
ference. In  many  instances,  where  indi- 
viduals of  daring  impietv  have  been  signally 
afflicted  in  this  world,  the  afflictions  were  a 
natural  consequence  of  their  crimes.  It 
was  the  common  course  of  events,  or  rather^ 
according  to  an  established  order  of  Provi- 
dence. We  should  be  extremely  careful  lest 
we  subject  ourselves  to  the  charge  of  pre- 
sumption, in  asserting  that  this  man  or  that 
man  Were  sinners,  more  than  all  other  of 
their  countrymen  or  contemporaries,  be- 
cause they  suffered  such  things. 

With  these  exceptions,  we  commend  the 
book  as  one  which  will  shed  light  on  the 
sacred  volume.  A  master  of  a  family  would 
do  well  to  treasure  up  many  of  the  anec- 
dotes, and  thus  be  enabled  to  give  great 
additional  interest  to  social  devotion.  It 
would  also  be  a  valuable  volume  for  Sunday 
school  libraries.  The  author  is  evidently  a 
man  of  piety  and  judgment,  and  of  some- 
what extensive  reading. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Education  of  Daugh- 
ters, translated  from  the  French  of  FaifSLosr, 
Archhishnp  of  Cambray.  Boston:  Ferkios  it 
Marrin,  1831.    pp.  l«L 

This  is  a  new  translation  of  the  Treatise 
of  Fenelon,  by  Mr.  William  C.  Dana,  of 
Newburyport.  The  work  is  divided  into 
thirteen  chapters,  and  embraces  the  follow- 
ing subject?.  The  importance  of  female 
education.  Evils  of  the  prevalent  system. 
Infant  education.  Evils  to  be  apprehended 
from  imitation.  Indirect  instruction.  The 
uses  of  history  in  the  Instruction  of  children. 
Religious  instruction.  Prevalent  female  de- 
fects. The  vanity  of  beauty  and  dress. 
The  appropriate  duties  of  women.  Con- 
cluding remarks.  This  work,  published 
about  the  year  1681,  was  the  first  which 
Fenelon  wrote,  and  was  the  basis  of  his 
future  reputation.  Previously  to  this,  he 
had  conducted,  for  three  years,  with  great 
success,  a  female  school,  called  the  "New 
Catholics."  He  also  had  the  charge  of  the 
educatk>n  of  the  three  sons  of  Louis  XIV. 
Thus,  in  writing  his  treatises  on  education, 
he  had  the  advantage  of  ample  experience, 
as  well  as  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all 
which  had  been  previously  written  on  the 
subject  His  style  is  clear,  mellifluous,  and 
pleasing  in  a  high  degree.  His  treatise  on 
female  education,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
praise.  The  fact  that  editions  of  it  are 
called  for,  one  hundred  mad  fifty  yean  after 
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the  tiae  of  iti  finC  pvbikatioci,  and  after 
Haunli  More,  and  Eioabeth  Hadhoo, 
and  Ifaria  Edi^eworlh  hive  iired,  is  suffi- 
rient  coaunendatioo.  it  is  a  book  of  prin- 
ciplea  on  the  lubject.  The  tnn«Urioa  of 
Mr,  Dana  it  a  verv  rood  one.  It  u  di^- 
ficd,  dear,  and  iaithfuL* 

Tbe  Christiao  Ofiering  for  1832.    Bos- 

too.    Li»tfAm  k,  YAtxuk^  SAd  B.  Fnaklj^  £d- 
■Hada,  )«!3.    pp.  93L 

The  editor  of  this  Annoa],  tbe  Rer.  J.  O. 
Cbooles,  of  Newport,  R.  L,  remarks  that 
**  there  can  be  do  doubt  entertaioed,  by  a 
fe6ectin^  mind,  that  the  wide  difru«k>D  of 
tbe  li|;ht  and  elegant  literature  of  the  day, 
u  exerting  a  powerful  infioence  on  the  com- 
noiuty,  and  especially  on  the  youthful 
mind ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  incumbent  on  the 
fiiendi  of  truth,  to  aid  the  drcolatioa  of 
fQch  works  of  taste,  as  shall  produce  the 
beat  moral  and  reli|pons  eflfects." 

Tbe  boi^  contains  Ibrty-six  articles,  in 
prose  and  poetry.  A  large  number  of  them 
were  furnished  by  trans-atlantic  writers. 
Tbe  most  interesting  articles  to  us,  are  the 
sketch  of  a  lecture  of  John  Foster,  a  biog- 
raphy of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  re- 
marks on  the  character  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte by  ReT.  Dr.  John  Styles,  and  an 
essay  on  Literary  Habits  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Knowles,  of  Boston.  Dr.  Styles  writer  with 
power  and  effect  We  learn  that  Mr. 
Choules  is  making  arrangements  for  another 
Yolume,  on  a  similar  plan,  for  1833.  Pres- 
ents will  be  given,  we  suppose,  as  long  as 
Thanksgiving,  and  Christmas,  and  New 
Years  come  round;  and  it  is,  of  course, 
important  that  the  <*  Offering"  should  be  of 
the  right  kind.  7*be  volume  which  we 
have  noticed,  is  right  in  the  highest  sense. 
It  has  main  refereoco  to  man,  a^  a  spiritual 
and  immortal  being. 

The  North  American  Review.    Boston : 

Gnjr  Jt  Bowen. 

We  are  happy  to  observe  the  following 
sentence.  In  a  late  prospectus  of  tbe  con- 
ductors of  this  journal.  **  Deeply  impressed 
with  the  infinite  value  of  religion,  or  rather 
indispensable  necessity,  of  this  conservative 
principle  in  maintaining  the  existence  and 
healthy  condition  of  communities,  the  edi- 
tors wHI  steadily  exert  their  utmost  efibrts  to 
extend  and  increase  its  influence.  Avoiding 
controversies  of  a  purely  sectarian  cast,  and 
seeking  to  produce  a  positive  rather  than  a 

*  TIm  Fraocli  litsrary  pabKe  have  recently  done 
boooff  to  tiia  name  of  Feneloa.  In  1819,  a  raoou- 
inaot  was  erected,  by  public  rabscriptioD,  to  bis 
memory.  In  1896,  hii  statue,  executed  by  the  sculp- 
tor David,  waipiaoed  at  Canbray.  Bauaset  wrote 
the  Life  of  Fenelon  from  original  papers;  and 
Chnmpollion-Figeae  baa  published  a  collection  of 
bis  letters  nevet  before  printed.  His  select  works, 
with  an  Eulogy  by  La  Harpe,  and  a  biographical 
and  erittcal  notice  by  M.  Villaaiain,  appeared  at 
Paris,  in  IffiS,  in  aiz  volnnMs. 
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ea  the 

wiii  endeavor  to 

retiziouf  feelmssv  9aA 

tbe  tAith,  eneo 

tbe  rharit>  of  their  ChrMiaa 

Tbb  » truly  an  elevated 
that  it  will  be 
moral  tone  of  the  Review, 
in  the  hands  of  the  preaest  etfitor, 
Mich  as  to  give  asnrance  that  the 
which  we  have  quoted  ipeak  the  tmth. 
One  or  two  articica  on  the  Indian  qoestkn, 
the  review  of  Hebrew  poetry,  the  cunfiita- 
tion  of  the  slanderers  of  the  Sandwich  island 
mission,  the  remarito  upon  Mr.  AiaJei  sun's 
work  on  Greece,  and  e^fieciaily  the  review 
of  the  Sabbath  qnestiott,  are  excellent 
pledges  of  what  we  may  expect.  We  trust 
that  the  time  is  near  when  literatnre,  in  aU 
its  departments,  will  be  mdisaolablj 
nected  with  rel 


The  American  Almanac  and  Reposi- 

lory  of  t'aefol  Kaow ledge,  for  tbe  yew  ld39L 
Boston :    Gray  Jt  Bowea,  aad  Caiier  it  naaiiiii 
ToLiii.    PPL312. 

This  work  continues  to  maintain  its  high 
character  for  accuracy  and  adapCedaess  to 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed. 
The  astronomical  department  has  again  been 
executed  by  Mr.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  and 
occupies  about  seventy  pages.  Then  fol- 
lows between  thirty  and  forty  pages  of 
meteorokwical  information.  The  remainder 
of  the  boM  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Joseph  E. 
Worcester,  and  is  more  especially  charac- 
terized by  the  detaib  of  the  fifth  censos  of 
the  United  States,  by  tabular  views  of  all 
the  States,  exhibiting  their  divisions  into 
counties,  with  their  county  towns  or  seati 
of  justice,  together  with  the  population  of 
the  counties,  and  also  of  all  those  county 
towns  of  which  the  peculation  is  given  in 
the  census.  In  addition  to  this,  the  popula- 
tion of  all  the  towns  or  townships  <jl[  the  «x 
New  England  States,  and  the  State  of  New 
York,  is  also  inserted ;  likewise  views  of  the 
progressive  increase  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  difierent  States. 

Advantages  of  enlarged  Scientific  and 

Literary  atiaioment.  An  Address  to  tbe  Senior 
Clara,  delivered  at  tbe  Commenoeroent  in  Centre 
Coll«>fe,  September  22.  1831,  by  JohvC.  Votnro, 
President  of  Centre  CoHegei.  Danville,  Ky.:  J. 
J.  Polk,  1831.    pp.15. 

The  advantages  of  eminent  attainments  in 
knowledge,  as  enumerated  by  President 
Young,  are  the  folfowiog.  '  Knowledge  af- 
fords us  high  enjoyment  in  its  very  acquisi- 
tion. Scientific  and  literary  attainments 
open  to  us  numerous  and  unfailing  sources 
of  future  enjoyment  They  procure  us  the 
pleasure  of  many  triumphs.  The  increase 
of  our  acquisitions,  and  the  well  directed 
exercise  of  our  powers,  will  be  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  elevation  and  enlarge- 
ment of  intellect  Increased  respectability 
ifl  another  fruit  of  enbrged  attainments. 
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The  enlargement  of  our  knoiwledge  in- 
<;reaBeB  our  power  of  doing  good.'  This  dis- 
course is  enlivened  wilh  a  great  number  of 
anecdotes  and  practical  illustrations.*  We 
are  rejoiced  to  see  that  President  Young 
meets  and  confutes  the  allegation,  that,  "  io 
a  new  country,  a  habit  of  activity  and  some 
practical  knowledge,  are  of  more  value  than 
the  richest  stores  of  science."  It  Is  the 
union  of  practical  and  theoretical  knowl- 
edge, which  is  indispensable  in  our  western 
•country,  as  well  as  any  where  else.  The 
number  of  men,  in  the  new  States,  who 
take  the  right  ground  in  this  matter,  is  in- 
creasing. Prof;  Pierce,  of  Danville,  has 
published  some  valuable  essays  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  the  Western  Luminary.  The  last 
Christian  Spectator  contains  a  conclusive 
argument  in  favor  of  thorough  literary  edu- 
cation, in  the  review  of  the  report  of  the 
American  Home  Missionary  Society,  from 
the  pen,  as  we  understand,  of  one  of  the 
western  professors. 


The  claims  of  the  Bible  urged  upon  the 

ftttention  of  Stadenti  of  Theologv.  A  liocture, 
delivered  Nov.  8, 1831,  at  the  opening  of  the  win- 
ter aesiion  of  the  Wettern  Theological  Seminary 
of  the  Preebyterian  church,  by  John  W.  Nbtir, 
Ingtracter  in  Biblical  Literaiura.  Pitttburgb, 
Pb.:    D.  &  M.  Maclean,  1831.    pp.  26. 

The  Bible  recommends  itself  to  diligent 
and  careful  study  by  its  literary  value.  It 
is  the  great  text  book  of  all  true  theology. 
The  diligent  study  of  the  Bible  is  highly 
important  to  the  formation  of  Christiao  char- 
acter. It  is  necessary  to  success  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  In  order  to  study  the 
Bible  aright,  an  acquaintance  with  the  orig- 
inal Hebrew  and  Greek  is  highly  desirable, 
and  in  ministers  nearly  indispensable.  A 
frame  of  mind  in  some  good  degree  corres- 
pondent with  the  spirit  of  the  Bible  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  student — such  as  love  of 
prayer,  a  feeling  of  dependence,  a  disposi- 
tion to  honor  the  Bible,  a  disposition  to  obey 
all  truth. 

The  Address  of  Mr.  Nevin^  contains  in- 
teresting views  of  the  subjects  discussed. 
It  is  fraught  with  good  sense,  expressed 
in  pure  and  perspicuous  language. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  the  Rev.  Rtch- 

ABo  Baxter,  with  a  critical  examination  of  his 
writings.  By  the  Rev.  William  Okmc,  for- 
merly Secretary  to  the  London  Miiiionary  So- 
ciety, and  author  of  the  Life  of  John  Owen,  U.  D. 
In  two  volume!,  pp.  367  and  364.  Boeton: 
Crocker  &  Brewiter.  New  Yotk:  Jonathan 
Leavitt,  1831. 

We  recommend  these  volumes  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons.  They  give,  in  the  first 
place,  a  very  good  view  of  a  most  interest- 
ing period  of  English  history.    Baxter  was 


♦  The  often  repeated  atory  of  the  apple  falling  on 
the  head  of  Newton,  and  auggesting  the  idea  or  the 
law  of  gravitation,  is  itated  by  Dr.  Brewster  to  be 
without  authority.  None  of  the  early  btograpbera 
of  the  phi]oso|»her  make  any  mentioo  of  it. 


born  in  1615,  and  died  in  1691.  This  em- 
braces the  reigns  of  the  two  Charleses,  the 
two  Jameses,  and  Oliver  Cromwell.  No 
class  of  men  was  exempt  from  public  burdens 
and  dangers.  In  the  commotions  which  re- 
peatedly shook  England  to  her  centre,  no 
county  nor  corner  of  the  land  remained  un- 
disturbed. Baxter  was  an  army  chaplain 
in  Col.  Whalley's  regiment;  he  preached 
before  Cromwell  and  the  parliament;  he 
had  various  interviews  with  the  second 
Charles;  and  suffered  repeated  imprison- 
ment from  the  act  of  uniformity.  We  have 
in  Baxter  the  views  of  an  enlightened  and 
candid  Christian  on  politics.  We  have  a 
view  of  the  condition  of  England  different 
from  what  Clarendon,  or  Milton,  or  Lingard 
would  furnish. 

These  volumes  give,  in  the  second  place, 
an  interesting  view  of  many  of  tlie  distin- 
guished  contemporaries  of  Baxter.  He  was 
intimately  connected  with  such  men  as 
Judge  Hale,  Lord  Clarendon,  Archbishop 
Tillotson,  Henry  More,  Robert  Boyle,  Hen- 
ry Dodwell,  Owen,  Howe,  Bates,  Peter 
Du  Moulin,  Arrowsmith,  Increase  Mather, 
William  Penn,  John  Eliot,  and  a  multitude 
of  others. 

These  volumes  exhibit,  in  the  third  place, 
curious  specimens  of  human  nature,  both  in 
its  sanctilied  and  unsanctified  state.  Per- 
haps there  were  never  more  striking  devel- 
opements,  of  all  descriptions  of  character, 
than  were  seen  in  the  time  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  of  the  second  Charles.  There 
is  the  incorruptible  integrity  of  Hale,  the 
ardent  and  heaven-bom  piety  of  Baxter,  the 
dark  and  despotic  Cromwell,  the  cautious 
and  silver-tongued  Bates,  the  rapt  enthu- 
siasm of  Vane,  the  Jesuitical  malice  of 
Long,  the  profound  and  comprehensive 
Howe,  Milton  breathing  the  free  air  of 
other  ages,  and  breaking  away  beyond  the 
bounds  of  space  and  time. 

Again,  these  volumes  give  the  history 
of  a  self-taught  man.  Baxter  never  was 
within  the  walls  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
and  most  of  his  private  tutors  were  faithless 
and  intemperate  men.  It  was  native  genius, 
innate  ardor,  indomitable  perseverance,  un- 
shrinking self-denial.  Baxter  had  one  of 
the  weakest  bodies  which  ever  imprisoned 
an  immortal  spirit.  Such  was  the  compli- 
cation and  pertinacity  of  his  disorders,  that 
he  might  be  almost  said  to  have  died  daily. 
Yet  his  printed  works  could  not  be  com- 
prised in  less  than  sixty  volumes,  of  from 
thirty  to  forty  thousand  closely  printed  oc- 
tavo pages.  And  this  was  but  a  small  part 
of  his  occupation.  He  speaks  of  writing, 
as  a  kind  of  recreation  from  more  severe 
studies.  He  had,  during  nearly  twenty 
years,  an  immense  congregation,  and  a 
church  of  six  hundred  souls,  of  which  he 
was  the  pastor.  He  furnishes,  indeed,  a 
most  illustrious  instance  of  energy,  prin- 
ciple, and  perseverance,  under  the  most 
discouraging  circumstances. 
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Once  more,  tbeee  volumes  shovr  that  ar- 
dent piety  can  exUt  and  gather  streng^th, 
under  the  pressure  of  almost  every  tiling 
calculated  to  dampen  and  destroy  it.  The 
'Saints'  Rest'  was  written  when  the  author 
was,  as  he  terms  it, "  sentenced  to  death  by 
the  physicans,"  on  a  bed  of  extreme  ian- 

fuishing  and  pain.  He  maintained  his 
cavenly  spirit  in  camps,  and  on  battle 
fields,  in  prison,  and  before  parliaments,  in 
sharp  controversy  and  trouble,  and  in  great 
external  prosperity. 

We  will  only  add  that  these  volumes  are 
written  and  compiled  with  judgment  and 
discrimination.  The  analysis  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Baxter,  in  the  second  volume,  ex- 
hibit proofe  of  great  research,  and  of  excel- 
lent sense.  The  biographer  having  before 
g^ne  over  the  same  ground,  in  the  Life  of 
r.  Owen,  possessed  signal  advantages  for 
the  undertaking  which  he  has  accomplished 
so  well. 

Notices  of  Brazil  in  1828  uid  1829,  by 

Beyr.  R.  Walsh,  LL.  D.,  M.  R.  L  A.,  author  of  a 
Journe}'  from  Conftantinople,  &.c  &c.  In  two 
volumes.  Boiton:  Richardson,  Lord  &  Holhrook, 
William  Hyda,  Crocker  ^  Brewster,  and  Carter, 
Hondee  &  Bubcock.  New  York :  G.  &  C.  &  U. 
Carvill  and  H.  C.  Sleight.  Philadelphia:  Carey 
&  Hart,  lail.    pp.  290  and  299. 

Dr.  Walsh  went  out  to  Brazil  as  a  chap- 
lain to  the  British  ambassador,  Lord  Strang- 
ford,  and  thus  enjoyed  admirable  opportu- 
nities for  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
court,  and  the  upper  classes  in  society. 
His  volumes  are  filled  with  valuable  details 
of  the  customs,  manners,  resources,  educa- 
tion, wealth,  political  relations,  prospects, 
and  religion  oi  the  heterogeneous  inhabi- 
tants of  Brazil.  Dr.  Walsh  is  evidently  a 
man  of  sense,  of  accurate  observation,  and 
4)f  humane  feelings.  He  speaks  in  proper 
terms  of  slavery,  Sabbath -breaking,  and 
other  enormities  which  he  witnessed.  Had 
we  space,  we  could  quote  a  great  variety  of 
interesting  facts  and  descriptions.  Dr.  Walsh 
says  that  there  is  more  riot  and  excess  com- 
mitted on  one  Sabbath  day,  in  London,  by 
the  hundred  thousand  persons  who  frequent 
the  tea-gardens  and  taverns,  than  are  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  extent  of  Brazil,  in  a 
year.  The  greatest  violations  of  the  Lord's 
day,  which  he  saw  at  Rio,  were  committed 
at  the  Palace  square,  where  the  crews  land 
from  ships  in  the  bay.  One  Sunday  eve- 
ning he  witnessed  a  desperate  riot  of  drunk- 
en blasphemers,  but  they  all  swore  in  Eng- 
luh,  and  were  subjects  either  of  the  United 
States  or  United  Kingdom.  Dr.  Walsh  says 
that  there  were  imported  into  the  city  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro  alone,  during  the  year  182S, 
forty-Jive  ihotuand  negroes  from  Africa. 
Some  of  the  importers  were  negroes.  The 
evils  of  slavery  in  Brazil  are  horrible  in- 
deed. Dr.  W.  says  that  he  never  walked 
through  the  streets  of  Kio,  but  that  some 
house  presented  to  him  the  semblance  of  a 
bridewell,  where  the  moans  and  cries  of  the 


sufferers,  and  the  sound  of  whips  within, 
announced  that  corporeal  punkihment  was 
being  inflicted.  When  shall  this  scourge, 
worse  than  a  thousand  Attilas,  cease  to  %i&ci 
wretched  man ! 

A  Discourse  on  Preachinff  the  Word, 

delivered  in  the  Chapel  of  tlie  Theological  Semi- 
nary. Andovcr,  and  published  at  the  request  of 
the  Students,  with  notes,  by  Edward  W.  Hook- 
ca.    Andover :  Mark  Newman,  1830.    pp.  4aL 

This  is  a  sermon  which  puts  honor  on  the 
word  of  God.  The  spirit  and  genius  of  the 
Bible  reign  in  every  page.  Its  great  object 
is  to  enforce  the  importance  of  scriptural 
preaching.  This  point  is  illustrated  by  a 
variety  of  important  considerations.  Such 
discourses  as  this,  and  one  recently  deliv- 
ered by  President  Day,  before  the  General 
Association  of  Connecticut,  are  truly  sea- 
sonable and  important  In  this  day  of  speeu^ 
laiion  and  of  theological  refinement.  To 
show  the  spirit  and  manner  of  the  autiior, 
we  make  the  following  quotation. 

"  The  minister  who  preaches  the  word,  is 
employed  on  *  God's  thoughts.*  \niat  ex- 
alted subjects  for  contemplation !  How  rich 
in  instruction !  *  As  the  heavens  are  high 
above  the  eaath,  so  are  God's  thoughts  above 
our  thoughts.'  In  the  contemplation  of 
these,  he  rises  toward  the  everlasting  throne. 
He  is  spending  his  time  and  talents  to  the 
best  purpose,  because  on  subjects  best 
adapted  to  the  great  ends  of  the  ministry. 
He  is  acting  in  his  proper  capacity,  as  a 
messenger  of  God.  He  is  in  no  man  s  cata- 
logue of  adherents,  who  prides  himself  as 
being  the  architect  of  a  theory  or  a  sj'stem  ; 
for  he  is  an  adherent  to  no  system  but  that 
entitled,  <  Christ  Jesus  and  him  crucified.' 
He  gets  bewildered  in  no  mists  of  false  phi- 
losophy ;  and  therefore  enjoys  a  prosperous 
establishment  in  the  truth.  He  is  never  in 
want  of  subjects  on  which  to  preach;  for 
he  has  a  Bible  full  of  subjects ;  and  ample 
instruction  there,  too,  upon  them  all.  In 
his  preaching,  he  is  continually  making  de- 
posits of  solid,  efficacious  truth,  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  his  hearers ;  and  is  helping  on 
that  progress  of  knowledge  and  conviction 
of  the  truth,  by  the  preaching  o(  every  ser- 
mon, which  he  may  hope  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  will  make  eflectual  to  salvation.  He 
is  answering  the  dictates  of  his  own  eon- 
science,  and  of  grace  dwelling  in  his  heart ; 
is  acting  from  love  to  Christ,  and  to  his  fel- 
low men ;  is  in  the  way  to  *  both  save  him- 
self, and  them  who  hear  him ; '  and  is  pre- 
paring to  render  his  account,  as  a  *  steward 
of  the  mysteries  of  God.' 

**  Looking  forward,  by  the  light  of  truth, 
to  the  scenes  of  the  judgment  and  of  eter- 
nity, two  other  considerations  present  them- 
selves, in  which  are  concerned  both  the 
*  ambassadors  for  Christ'  and  these  to  whom 
they  are  sent 

"  We  are  forewarned  that  the  instructioas 
dispensed  in  this  state  of  probatioii  are  to 
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come  into  reference  and  use,  in  eettlin^  the 
decisions  of  the  final  judgment.  '  The  word 
that  I  have  spoken,' — said  Christ,  respecting 
him  who  receives  it  not, — *  the  same  shall 
judge  him,  at  the  last  day.'  John,  in  de- 
scrihine  his  vision  of  the  judgment,  writes, — 
*and  ue  books  were  opened.'  It  is  a 
thought,  my  brethren,  which  should  ever 
be  present  to  our  minds,  that  the  Bible  will 
come  into  solemn  use  on  that  great  day,  as 
the  book  out  of  which  ministers  have  been 
directed  to  preach,  and  their  dying  fellow 
men  to  hear,  Ihe  instructions  of  *  Him  with 
whom  we  have  to  do.' 

**And,  on  the  preaching  of  the  word, 
God  has  suspended,  in  a  solemn  manner,  the 
eternity  of  our  hearers,  as  well  as  of  our 
own  souls.  *  For  we  are  unto  God  a  sweet 
savour  of  Christ,  both  in  them  that  are 
saved,  and  in  them  that  perish.  To  the  one 
we  are  the  savour  of  death  unto  death ;  and 
to  Uie  other  the  savour  of  life  unto  life.'  It 
is  an  intimate,  a  solemn  connection,  which 
the  studies  and  preaching  of  every  minister 
have,  with  the  eternal  ioy  or  wretchedness 
of  both  himself  and  his  people.  When 
therefore  he  sits  down  in  his  study,  to  pre- 
pare for  the  pulpit,  well  docs  it  become  him 
to  think  <how  dreadful  is  tku  place!' 
When,  on  the  Sabbath,  he  enters  his  pulpit, 
to  deliver  the  messages  of  God's  word,  with 
what  emotion  may  he  again  take  up  the 
thought,  and  say,  *How  dreadful  is  this 
place ! '  And  when,  under  the  solemn  re- 
sponsibilities which  will  have  accumulated, 
from  the  instructions  of  the  word,  they  shall 
<  stand  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,' 
with  a  joyful  or  terrible  eternity  before 
them;  oh!  then  will  both  minister  and 
people  once  more  feel  'How  dreadful  ia 
THIS  place  / ' " 

Journal  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  by  the 

ReT.  Daitixl  TrxmiiAir  sod  Gaosoz  Bcirncr, 
Esq.  deputed  from  tbe  LondoD  MiMionary  So- 
ciety, to  visit  their  varioot  statione  in  the  South 
Sea  LilaodB,  China,  India,  &c.,  between  the  years 
1891  and  18S9,  cempfiled  from  original  documents, 
by  Ja.hcs  MoiTTOOMxmT,  author  of  the  World 
before  the  Flood,  Christian  Paalmist,  and  other 
worlu.  In  three  volumes,  pp.  273, 287,  and  S9Q. 
From  the  first  London  edition,  revised  by  an 
American  editor.  Boston :  Crocker  it  Brewster. 
New  York:  Jonathan  Leavitt,  1839. 

This  journal  forms  the  first  three  volumes 
of  the  Library  of  Religious  Knowledge,  a 
series  of  works  intended  to  embody  a  valu- 
able collection  in  the  various  departments  of 
Christian  literature.  The  volumes  are  ste- 
reotyped, and  are  sold  at  a  very  moderate 
price.  The  style  in  which  they  are  exe- 
cuted is  uncommonly  neat  and  finished. 
There  are  engravings  of  botli  the  members 
of  the  deputation,  and  drawings  of  varioas 
interesting  places  and  scenes  described  in 
the  volumes. 

Mr.  Tyerman,  a  minister  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  George  Bennet,  Esq.,  of  Shef- 
field, were  sent  out  by  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  in  1821,  to  visit  the  mis- 


sionary stations  under  the  care  of  the  so- 
ciety, in  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea. 
Their  commission  was  subsequently  ex- 
tended to  other  portions  of  the  world. 
They  visited  the  Society,  Sandwich,  Lee- 
ward, and  Harvey  Islands,  New  Zealand, 
New  Holland,  China,  Java,  Siam,  the  mis- 
sions in  India  and  Ceylon,  Madagascar  and 
Southern  Africa.  The  tours  and  voyages  oc- 
cupied about  eight  years.  Mr.  Tyerman 
died  in  Madagascar.  On  their  arrival  in 
England,  the  various  journals  and  sketches 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, who  remoulded  them,  and  clothed 
ttiem  in  his  own  neat  and  beautiful  lan- 
guage, at  the  same  time  maintaining  the 
strict  fidelity  of  truth.  We  rejoice  that  the 
documents  lell  into  such  hands. 

We  have  rarely  ever  perused  more  inter- 
esting books.  In  addition  to  a  great  fund  of 
incident  and  anecdote,  **  of  perils  by  sea  and 
by  land,"  in  addition  to  the  freshness  and 
novelty,  with  which  enterprises,  in  regions 
so  vast  and  various,  would  be  naturally  in- 
vested, there  is  the  charm  of  philanthropy, 
the  desire  to  do  good — there  is  a  noble  object 
animating  and  inspiring  the  travellers  whei^ 
ever  they  go.  In  this  view,  how  cold  and 
tasteless  are  the  journals  of  Anson,  and  Ma- 
cartney, and  Cook.  We  confidently  and 
earnestly  recommend  these  volumes  to  all 
classes  of  readers.  They  ought  to  find  a 
place  in  every  village,  and  in  every  Sab- 
bath school  library.  We  hardly  know  of 
books  more  worthy  to  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  elder  scholars  in  Sunday  schools. 
We  also  hope  that  they  will  be  most  exten- 
sively circulated,  for  the  good  influence 
which  they  will  exert  on  the  missionary 
cause.  They  will  be  eloquent  advocates  of 
the  woes  of  the  dying  heathen.  They  will 
proclaim,  in  strong  and  affecting  terms,  the 
necessity  of  immediate  obedience  to  the 
command  of  the  ascending  Redeemer. 

The  Library  of  the  Old  English  Prose 

Writers,  vol.  iii..  Works  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 
Cambridge:  Hilliard  ic  Brown,  Booksellers  to  lh» 
University,  1831.    pp.  304. 

This  is  the  third  volume  of  a  series  of  se- 
lections from  the  old  English  authors.  The 
first  volume  contains  the  "  Holy  State ''  of 
Thomas  Fuller.  In  the  second,  are  em- 
braced the  "  Defence  of  Poesy,"  by  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  and  "Table  Talk,"  by  John 
Selden.  Rev.  Alexander  Young,  of  Boston, 
is  the  editor  of  these  volumes.  It  is  not  In- 
tended to  be  a  theological  work,  but  is  de- 
signed for  the  lovers  of  good  learning  gen- 
erally. One  great  object  of  the  work  is, 
**  to  remember  the  forgotten,  and  attend  to 
the  neglected."  It  will  contain  specimens 
of  such  writers  as  Sir  Thomas  More,  Bishop 
Latimer,  Roger  Ascbam,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
Robert  Burton,  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  Bish- 
op Hall,  Arthur  Warwick,  James  Howell, 
Izaak  Walton,  Andrew  Marvell,  and  Owen 
Felltham.    Tlie  original  style  and  phrase- 
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ology  will  be  sacredly  retained,  but  the  or- 
tbc^;raphy  wUl  be  accofDmodated  to  the 
standard  now  in  use.  To  each  author  will 
be  prefixed  some  account  of  his  life  and 
writing. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  was  bom  at  London 
OD  the  nineteenth  of  October,  1605.  He 
was  educated  at  Winchester  and  Oxfiird. 
He  also  studied  some  time  in  Holland,  and 
received  the  dezree  of  M.  D.,  from  Leyden. 
He  finally  settled  as  a  physician,  at  Nor- 
wich, where  his  practice  was  very  exten- 
sive. The  principal  works  which  he  pub- 
lished, were  "  Religio  Medici,"  "  Inquiries 
into  vulgar  and  comown  Errore,"  a  "  Dis- 
course of  Sepulchral  Urns";  also  many 
fmaller  tracts.  He  received  the  honor  of 
knighthood  from  Charles  II.  He  died  in 
1<»82,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year.  *'  His  exu- 
berance of  knowledge  and  plenitude  of 
ideas,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  sometimes  ob- 
struct the  tendency  of  his  reasoning  and 
the  clearness  of  his  decisions.  But  the 
spirit  and  vigor  of  his  purauit  always  gives 
delight  He  is  among  the  roost  zealous 
prolessora  of  Christianity.  He  may,  per- 
naps,  in  the  ardor  of  his  imagination,  have 
hazarded  an  expression,  which  a  mind,  in- 
tent upon  faults,  msnr  interpret  into  heresy, 
if  considered  apart  from  the  rest  of  his  dis- 
course ;  but  a  phrase  is  not  to  be  opposed  to 
volumes." 

We  are  truly  ghd  to  see  the  publication 
of  such  a  series  of  volumes  as  this.  It  is  of 
sterling  value.  It  is  rich  ore  from  the  old 
mines. 

The  Harmony  of  the  Divine  Attributes 

in  the  contrivance  and  accomplishment  of  man't 
Bedemption,  by  the  Lord  Je«UB  Cbritt,  by  the 
Rev.  William  Batcs,  D.  D.,  with  an  Introduc- 
tory Efsay,  b¥  the  Rev.  A.  Alsz Aifosa,  D.  D.,  Pro- 
fewor  of  Didactic  and  Polemic  Thaolof^y,  in  the 
Theoloffical  Seminary,  Prino^ton,  New  Jerse;^. 
Being  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Libraiy  of  Reli- 

Sioui  Knowledge.    Boston :  Crocker  ic  Brewiter. 
few  York :  Jonathan  Leavitt,  1832.    pp.  368. 

Dr.  Bates  was  bom  in  1625,  and  died  in 
1699.  He  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
preachers  of  his  day.  His  person  was 
nandsome  and  elegant;  his  countenance 
mild,  yet  dignified;  his  voice  peculiarly 
sweet;  his  style  inimitably  polite  for  the 
age  in  which  he  lived;  his  subjects  were 
plain,  pious,  and  practical,  flowing  from  a 
warm  heart ;  considerable  erudition,  a  ready 
elocution,  and  what  was  more  than  all,  deep 
humility.  "  Into  what  transports  of  ad- 
miration and  love  of  God,"  says  John 
Howe,  "  have  I  seen  him  break  forth,  when 
some  things  foreign,  or  not  immediately  re- 
lating to  practical  godliness,  had  taken  up  a 
good  part  of  our  tune.  How  easy  a  step 
did  he  make  it  from  earth  to  heaven !  " 

"  The  Harmony  of  the  Divine  Attributes," 
says  Mr.  William  Farmer, "  has  always  been 
one  of  the  most  pq>ular  parts  of  Dr.  Bates's 
works — ^it  embraces  all  points  essential  to 
the  gospel ;  exhibits  the  same  amiable  spirit 
as  that  which  breathes  through  the  whole  of 


h»  wrttiDg»-^«iid  is  at  ooee  calculated  tv 
advance  the  interests  of  religioD  in  general, 
and  to  confirm  and  edify  the  individaal 
Christian."  Dr.  Alexander  says  he  *^ recol- 
lects, with  pleasure  and  gratitude,  that  when 
he  was  first  led  to  attend  with  interest  to 
theological  subjects,  this  work  fell  into  his 
hands,  and  was  read  with  profit  and  delight ; 
and  now,  after  the  lapse  of  forty  yean,  he 
has  again  perused  it  with  unmingled  appro- 
bation." 

The  introductory  remarks  of  Dr.  AlexaU' 
der  are  excellent  They  give  some  striking 
and  comprehenave  views  of  the  great  plaa 
of  human  redemption.  We  cannot  forbear 
quoting  the  following  paragraphs.  We  hope 
that  they  will  be  seriously  weighed  by 
writers  and  publishers. 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  sincere  oongratnlatioo 
to  the  friends  of  truth,  that  the  taste  for  the 
works  of  such  men  as  Owen,  and  Baxter, 
and  Flavel,  and  Howe,  and  Chamock,  and 
Bates,  is  reviving ;  and  that  the  writinjp  of 
these  eminent  men  have  been  of  late  given 
to  the  public,  in  a  commodious  form.  At 
first  view,  that  dispensation  of  Providence 
by  which  2,000  pious  ministers  were  ejected 
from  their  charges,  seems  to  have  been  a 
disastrous  event  for  the  church ;  but  when 
we  consider  how  many  excellent  works  of 
piety  were  composed  by  these  men,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  leisure,  which  they  have 
left  as  a  legacy  to  all  future  generations,  we 
are  inclined  to  think,  that  many  of  them 
have  been  far  more  useful  by  their  writings, 
than  if  they  had  been  ever  so  laboriously 
and  successfully  employed  in  preaching  the 
gospel  during  their  whole  lives.  For  any 
one  man  could  only  have  exhibited  the  truth 
to  as  many  people  as  could  hear  his  sermons ; 
but  by  means  of  the  press,  the  same  book 
can  be  so  multiplied,  as  to  be  read  at  the 
same  time  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  world, 
and  by  a  hundred  times  more  persons  than 
could  have  been  benefited  by  the  ministry 
of  the  author  while  living.  The  power 
which  the  press  is  capable  of  exerting  is 
still  a  subject  but  imperfectly  understood. 
Those  men  who  will  produce  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  permanent  efiects  on  society, 
are  not  they  who  are  most  conspicuous  in 
the  active  scenes  of  life ;  but  they  who 
come  into  contact  with  the  greatest  number 
of  persons  by  their  writings.  At  present 
there  is  no  richer  talent  conferred  on  any 
man  tiian  the  ability  to  compose  usefiU 
works  for  the  instruction  of  the  people; 
especially  on  the  subject  of  religion.  It 
may  indeed  be  alleged,  that  books  on  all 
subjects  are  already  too  numerous;  but  in 
regard  to  works  of  real  excellence,  this  is 
scarcely  possible.  Of  bad  books— -of  empty 
unprofitable  books,  no  doubt  we  have  a 
superabundance — the  whole  of  these  are  a 
nuisance — but  as  they  exist,  and  are  in 
circulation,  the  evil  can  only  be  counter- 
acted by  writings  of  a  different  tendency. 
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Studious  literary  men  are  often  reproached 
for  their  inactivity,  because  they  do  not 
appear  much    in    the    bustling  scenes  of 
public  life;   but,  if  they  are  engaged  in 
preparing  works  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind, they  are  far  more  useful  than  those 
who  make  the  most  noise.     Indeed,  such  is 
the  importance  of  enlisting  able  pens  in  the 
defence  and  elucidation  of  truth,  that  when 
a  man  is  found  capable  of  writing  in  an 
attractive  and  forcible  manner,  he  ought  to 
be  retained  for  this  work  alone ;  and — ^freed 
from  all  care  and  distractitm — he  diould  be 
encouraged  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the 
business  of  compositiiMi.    One  writer  of  the 
highest  order  may  actually  do  more  for  the 
benefit  of  the  world  than  a  score  of  preach- 
ers, however    excellent  their  talents.    It 
would,  therefore,  be  an  object  exceedingly 
worthy  of  attention,  to  form  an  associa- 
tion for  the  support  and  encouragement  of 
authors.    By  such  an  institution,  men 
who  are  now  living  in  obscurity  would  be 
called  out,  and  others  who  are  occupied 
with  a  multitude  of  concerns,  might  be 
relieved  from  the  pressure  of  other  duties, 
and  have  leisure  afforded  them  to  prepare 
books  and  tracts,  the  influence  of  which 
might  extend  to  distant  countries  and  future 
generations. 

"  But  much  may  be  effected  by  means  of 
the  press,  without  the  composition  of  any 
new  works,  by  republishing  and  putting 
into  extensive  circulation,  the  productions 
of  eminent  men  which  are  out  of  print,  or 
confined,  at  present,  to  a  narrow  circle.  In 
this  view  of  the  subject,  the  occupation  of  a 
bookseller  appears  to  be  one  of  almost  unri- 
valled importance.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
situation  in  life,  in  which  a  man  has  it  in 
his  power  to  do  more  good — or  evil.  And 
it  is  gratifying  to  find,  that  there  are  men  in 
this  calling,  who  are  disposed  to  exert  their 
influence  on  the  side  of  truth  and  piety; 
and  who  are  not  only  willing  to  enga^  in 
enterprises  where  the  prospect  of  gam  is 
flattering,  but  to  run  tne  risk  of  making 
sacrifices  and  incurring  losses,  where  the 
prospect  of  doing  good  is  favorable." 

An  Address,  delivered  before  the  Provi- 
dence Auociation  for  the  Promotion  of  Tempe- 
rance, October  20, 1831.  By  Francis  Watlaro, 
IX  D.,  Preatdent  of  Brown  University.  Provi- 
dence: Weeden  ic  Knowlea,  1631.    pp.  90. 

It  seems  to  be  the  duty  of  the  friends  of 
the  Temperance  reformation,  at  the  present 
time,  to  bring  the  light  to  bear  on  the  eyes 
and  on  the  consciences  of  all  who  continue, 
in  any  way,  to  traffic  in  ardent  spirits.  This 
Is  now  the  great  point.  There  is  a  large 
class  of  men,  who  do  not  partake  of  the 
poison  themselves,  but  who  gain  their  living 
by  selling  it  to  others.  They  shrink  from 
the  consideration  of  the  subject  They,  of 
course,  avoid  all  those  places  and  occasions 
in  which  they  would  be  directly  addressed. 
Let  it  then  be  the  purpose,  of  all  the  friends 
of  the  cause,  to  enlist  in  its  &yor  the  tchoU 
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public  press  of  the  country— ^newapapers,  and 
magazines,  and  pamphlets,  in  all  their  forms. 
Let  argument,  and  expostulation,  and  en^ 
treaty,  and  facts,  be  poured  on  the  commu- 
nity from  ten  thousand  channels.  Let  the 
editor  of  every  country  newspa|ier  feel  his 
responsibility.  Half  a  dozen  periodicals, 
specially  devoted  to  the  cause,  are  not  suffi- 
cient. The  entire  press  should  be  em* 
barked.  We  are  come  to  a  momentous 
period  in  our  efforts.  As  it  was  in  the  win- 
ter of  '76,  every  wind  that  blows,  and  every 
wave  that  rolls,  should  bear  their  message, 
and  utter  their  voice.  With  what  power 
and  solemn  earnestness  the  few  public  jour- 
nals of  the  revolutionary  days  plead  the 
cause  of  liberty.  But  an  immensely  greater 
interest  is  now  in  fearful  crisis.  Every  man 
that  can  write,  every  man  that  can  speak, 
every  man  that  can  circulate  a  tract,  should 
be  awake  to  his  duty. 

President  Wayland,  in  the  discourse  of 
which  we  have  given  the  titie,  asks  the  fol- 
lowing questions.  They  present  the  magni- 
tude of  the  evil  in  a  very  striking  form. 

"  First.  Can  it  be  right  for  me  to  derive 
my  living  from  that  which  is  spreading  dis- 
ease, and  poverty,  and  premature  death, 
throughout  my  neighborhood  ?  How  would 
it  be  in  any  similar  case  ?  Would  it  be 
right  for  me  to  derive  my  living  from  sell- 
ing poison,  or  from  propagating  plague,  or 
leprosy  around  me  ? 

"  Second.  Can  it  be  right  for  me  to  de- 
rive my  living  from  thai  which  is  debasing 
the  minds  and  ruining  the  souls  of  my  neigh- 
bors ?  How  would  it  be  in  any  other  case  ? 
Would  it  be  right  for  me  to  derive  my  living 
from  the  sale  of  a  drug  which  produced 
misery  or  madness,  or  from  the  sale  of  ob- 
scene books,  which  excited  the  passions,  and 
brutalised  the  minds,  and  ruined  the  soula 
of  my  fellow  men  ? 

"  Third.  Can  it  be  right  for  me  to  derive 
my  living  from  that  which  destroys  forever 
the  happiness  of  the  domestic  circle — which 
is  filling  the  land  with  women  and  children 
in  a  condition  far  more  deplorable  than  that 
of  widows  and  orphans  ? 

«*  Fourth.  Can  it  be  right  for  me  to  de- 
rive my  living  from  that  which  is  known  to 
be  the  cause  of  nine-tenths  of  all  the  crimes 
which  are  perpetrated  against  society  ? 

«  Fifth.  Can  it  be  right  for  me  to  derive 
my  living  from  that  which  brings  upon  so- 
ciety nine-tenths  of  all  the  pauperism  which 
exists,  and  which  the  rest  of  the  community 
are  obliged  to  pay  for  ? 

«♦  Sixth.  Can  it  be  riffht  for  me  to  derive 
my  living  from  that  which  accomplishes  all 
these  at  once,  and  which  docs  it  without 
ceasing  ? 

"  Do  you  say  that  you  do  not  know  that 
the  liquor  which  you  s'ell  will  produce  these 
results  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  gallons  produce  these 
efiects,  for  one  which  is  used  innocently  ? 
I  ask,  then. 
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"  Seventh.  Would  it  be  rig^t  for  me  to 
sell  poisoa  on  the  ground  that  there  was  one 
chance  in  a  thousand  that  the  purchaser 
would  not  die  of  it  ? 

"  Eighth.  Do  you  say  that  you  are  not 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  your  neighbor. 
Is  this  clearly  so  ?  Is  not  he  who  know- 
ingly furnishes  a  murderer  with  a  weapon, 
considered  an  accomplice  ?  Is  not  he  who 
navigates  a  slave  ship  considered  a  pirate  ? 
On  this  subject,  however,  I  will  take  the 
liberty  to  introduce  an  anecdote,  wUch  will 
show  at  oDce  the  awful  nature  of  this  trade, 
and  also  the  manner  in  which  the  responsi- 
bility which  it  involves  affects  the  con- 
science of  a  child.  A  deacon  of  a  Christian 
church  was  in  the  habit  of  selliug  rum  to 
one  of  his  customers,  a  man  habitually  in- 
temperate. The  wife  of  the  drunkard  be- 
sought the  deacon,  for  her  own  sake  and 
for  the  sake  of  her  children,  not  to  sell  liquor 
to  her  husband,  for  that  she  and  her  chil- 
dren could  not  endure  his  treatment.  At 
last,  this  husband  and  father  went  home 
drunk  one  night  from  the  deacon*s  store, 
and  murdered  his  wife.  One  of  the  deacon's 
children,  hearing  of  this  murder  and  the 
circumstances,  said  to  his  father,  *  Father, 
do  you  not  think  that,  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, you  will  have  to  answer  for  that  mur- 
der ?'  Such  was  the  decision  of  the  child. 
Can  any  of  us  gainsay  it  ?" 

The  Ten  Coniraandments  briefly  ex- 
plained and  enforced,  in  the  form  of  question  and 
anawer,  with  ifcripture  proofi.  For  tlie  use  of 
fanailies  and  schools  of  ail  Christian  denomina- 
tions. By  LuKB  A.  SporroRD,  Minister  of  tho 
Goapel.    Boston:    Perkins  At  Marvin,  ItSl.    pp. 

This  is  a  judicious  compend  of  truth,  as 
deduced,  in  the  form  of  questions  and  an- 
swers, from  the  decalogue.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  page,  a  variety  of  pertinent  Scripture 
proofs  are  Inserted.  The  whole  is  well  cal- 
culated to  show  the  importance  and  ever- 
lasting obligation  of  the  moral  law. 

Memoir  of  Mary  Lothrop,  who  died  in 

Boston,  March  18th,  1831,  arod  six  years  and 
three  months.  Boston :  Perkins  &  Marvin,  Lin- 
coln tL  Edmands,  and  James  Loring,  1833.    ppb 

This  book  is  written  by  a  lady  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  life  and  character  of 
the  little  girl,  to  whose  memory  she  has 
erected  this  memorial.  To  the  accuracy  of 
the  facts,  and  the  truth  of  the  descriptions, 
many  other  individuals  can  bear  witness. 
Of  tenderness  of  conscience,  resignation  to 
the  divine  will,  and  calm  and  intelligent 
hope  of  eternal  life,  little  Mary  Lothrop 
was  an  eminent  example.  We  trust  that 
the  publication  of  such  Memoirs  as  this, 
and  those  of  Dickerman,  and  Mead,  will 
have  a  happy  and  permanent  effect  upon 
many  parents  and  children.  To  careful 
observers,  they  furnish  excellent  opportu- 
nities to  study  the  philosophy  of  the  mind, 
as  well  as  the  philosophy  of  the  heart 


The  Christian  Student,  designed  to 

vist  Christians  in  general,  in  aequiring  reItgio«s 
knowlo<ige.  With  a  list  of  books  suitable  for  a 
minister's  library.  Bj  the  Rev.  E.  Bickkbitcth, 
late  Secretary  to  the  Church  Mi«8ii>nary  Society, 
and  Minister  of  Sir  George  VVheler^  Chapel, 
Spit  a  1  Square.  From  tho  second  Loodoo  ediiiuo. 
Boston:     Perkins  6c  Marvin,  It^.    pp.  3^ 

The  following  are  the  c<xitents  of  this 
volume.  "The  usefulness  of  theological 
study  to  Christians.  The  influence  of  prac- 
tical holiness  on  theol(^cal  studies.  The 
divine  teaching  which  God  has  promised. 
The  study  of  the  Scriptures.  The  charac- 
ter of  scriptural  divinity.  The  study  of 
practical  works.  The  study  of  controver- 
sial works.  The  dangers  connected  with 
studies.  Practical  rules  for  study.  Advice 
to  a  student  on  entering  the  university. 
The  right  application  of  theological  know- 
ledge. Jesus  Christ  the  chief  and  best 
teacher.  Outlines  of  the  history  of  di- 
vinity. Minister's  library."  Mr.  Bicker- 
steth*s  object,  in  this  volume,  was  two  fold — 
to  assist  his  fellow  Christians,  in  the  various 
stations  of  life,  to  acquire  Christian  know- 
ledge, and  to  be  able  to  give  a  reason  of  the 
hope  which  is  in  them;  and  to  aid  his 
younger  brethren  in  the  ministry,  as  his 
own  means  and  resources  may  have  enabled 
him  to  do.  We  recommend  this  work  as 
one  of  high  value.  Mr.  Bickersteth  illus- 
trates his  positions  by  a  great  variety  of  ap- 
posite quotations.  The  Appendix,  consisting 
of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  pages,  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
work.  A  great  amount  of  information,  in- 
teresting to  the  Christian  student,  is  here 
embodied.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  review  of  Eng- 
lish theological  literature.  It  exhibit  many 
evidences  of  research,  candor,  and  sound 
judgment  in  the  author. 

The  Book  of  the  Priesthood.    An  ar- 

gument  in  three  parts.  By  Thomas  Ptrattsit, 
underland.  First  American,  from  tho  first  Lon- 
don edition.  Mew  York:  Jonathan  TiearitL 
Boston:    Crocker  &,  Brewster,  IBiiL    pp.  983w 

Mr.  Stratten  is  a  dissenting  minister  of 
Sunderland,  England.  His  object,  in  the 
volume  whose  title  we  have  named,  is  to 
prove  that  the  Christian  ministry  is  nut  a 
priesthood,  that  Christ  is  the  only  and  all- 
sufficient  priest  of  his  church,  and  that  the 
Levitical  terms  employed  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  do  not  apply  exclusively  to 
Christ,  belong  equally  to  all  true  Christians. 
Mr.  Stratten  contends  that  there  is  no  basis, 
like  that  on  which  the  Jewish  priesthood 
rested,  to  sustain  the  claims  of  an  official 
priesthood  in  the  Christian  church.  In  the 
commission  which  was  given  by  Christ  to 
the  apostles,  no  priesthood  was  included. 
No  priesthood  is  required  for  the  observance 
of  the  ritual  institutions  of  the  Christian 
church ;  none  was  conferred  in  the  personal 
authority  with  which  the  apostles  were  in- 
vested; and  none  was  referred  to  in  the 
supplementary  appointment  of  the  apostle 
of  the  gentiles.    Christ  is  the  only  and  all- 
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sufficient  priest.     His  intercession  is  always 

!>revalent.  He  is  a  complete  representative 
or  his  people.  The  perfection  of  his  priest- 
hood renders  it  unnecessary  that  there  should 
be  any  efficacy  in  the  sacraments  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  designation,  given  by  Peter, 
to  the  members  generally  of  the  Christian 
church,  that  they  should  be  a  '  royal  priest- 
hood/ &c.,  corresponds  with  the  declaration 
of  Moses  to  the  Jews,  that  they  should  be  a 
'  kingdom  of  priests.'  In  the  knowledge  of 
God,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  true  religion, 
the  Jewish  people,  when  they  were  obedi- 
ent, were  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  Chris- 
tian people  are  a  holy  priesthood.  The 
same  is  also  true  of  both  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians, when  they  are  obedient  in  their  sepa- 
ration to  the  service  of  God.  It  will  be 
seen,  at  once,  from  the  analysis  which  we 
have  given,  that  this  is  a  novel  and  ingeni- 
ous course  of  argumentation.  The  writer 
advances,  to  the  maintenance  of  his  proposi- 
tions, with  great  fearlessness  and  confidence. 
His  style,  if  not  exact  and  polished,  is  vet 
fervid  and  vigorous.  The  Reform  Bill  has 
given  a  fresiiness  and  a  boldness  to  the 
writers  in  England,  such  as  they  never  pos- 
sessed before.  The  Book  of  the  Priesthood 
is  well  worth  a  perusal. 

Remarks  on  the  Life,  Character,  and 

Writing!  of  Archbinhop  Leighton.  By  GjtORoa 
&  Chbbtse.  Boitoa:  Poirea  &.  Parker,  iSSi. 
pp.  50. 

These  remarks  are  introductory  to  the 
selections,  from  the  works  of  Leighton,  no- 
ticed in  our  last  number.  They  comprise  a 
view  of  his  life,  and  an  estimate  of  his  writ- 
ings and  character. 

Leighton  was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  in  1611. 
He  was  educated  in  that  city,  and,  after  re- 
ceiving his  degree,  travelled  in  Europe  for 
several  y^ars,  pursuing  his  studies  at  the 
same  time.  In  1641,  ne  was  ordained  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  in  a  parish  near  Edin- 
burgh. Here  he  continued  till  1652,  when 
he  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  presby- 
tery. **  He  found,"  says  Burnet,  <*  that  the 
Presbyterians  were  not  capable  of  large 
thoughts.  So  he  grew  wearv  of  mixing 
with  them.**  He  was  soon  after  appointed 
Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
in  which  office  he  remained  about  ten  years. 
In  1662,  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Dun- 
blane, and,  1669,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow. 
In  1684,  he  died  at  the  bouse  of  his  sister, 
near  London. 

Mr.  Cheever  furnishes  a  very  good  view 
of  his  writings,  and  a  thorough  and  philo- 
sophical analysis  of  his  character.  We  give 
the  following  as  a  specimen.  "  If  there  be 
one  quality  which  characterizes  Leighton, 
it  is  depth  and  majesty  of  thought ;  it  would 
be  severe,  but  the  influence  of  his  piety 
invests  it  with  a  sweet  moral  radiance,  mak- 
ing it  mild  and  attractive.  It  would  fill  the 
reader  with  awe;  but  there  is  present  a 
glory  of  a  nature  so  much  purer  and  more 


celestial,  that  the  intellectual  grandeur  of 
these  volumes  is  merged  and  lost  in  the 
transcendent  splendor  of  that  holy  spiritual 
light  The  presence  of  Jesus  transfigures 
his  conceptions  with  such  divine  effulgence, 
that  the  power  of  his  intellect  is  forgotten. 
He  throws  off  thoughts  that  apart  would 
startle  the  mind,  and  that  open  whole  prov- 
inces of  original  reflection,  with  a  sort  of 
pensive  calmness,  that  bespeaks  them  the 
familiar  inmates  of  his  bosom."  "  His  mind 
was  a  holy  temple,  where  pure  thoughts 
went  in  and  out  continually.  Holiness  re- 
fined and  sharpened  his  intellectual  vision, 
and  'the  conscious  love  of  God  made  every 
aspect  of  the  truth  grateful." 

"  His  style  is  a  fountain  of  genuine,  na- 
tive idioms.  It  is  peculiarly  marked,  nei- 
ther by  the  vivacity  of  Baxter,  nor  the 
Greek-like  profundity  of  Howe,  nor  the 
regularity  of^  Bates,  nor  the  profuse  magnifi- 
cence of*^  Jeremy  Taylor,  nor  the  synony- 
mous redundancy  of  Barrow;  but  it  pos- 
sesses a  mingled  melody,  simplicity,  and 
richness,  superior  to  either  of  those  writers. 
It  is  read  with  greater  ease,  and  a  more 
continuous  feeling  of  delight.  The  whole 
array  of  his  subjects,  both  of  meditation  and 
composition,  were  Poetry  in  its  most  ele- 
vated and  spiritual  sense.  His  mind  is  filled 
with  vast  subjects  of  thought,  and  his  imag- 
ination enriched  with  grandeur,  and  led  to 
revel  amidst  the  celestial  wonders  of  the 
upper  world,  till  his  conceptions  are  all  ha- 
bitually expanded  and  transfigured  with 
glory." 

Sermon  at  the  Ordination  of  the  Rey. 

WiHiam  6.  8ch«nfll«r,  minionary  to  th«  J«wc 
Preached  at  Park  street  cbiircfa,  Boaton,  on  the 
evening  of  November  14,  183L  By  Mosci  Stq- 
Amr,  Profeator  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  A  ndover.  Aodover:  FlaggAc 
Gould,  18aL    pp.  4a 

The  text  on  which  this  sermon  is  founded 
is  Romans  xi.  25 — 31.  The  prominent  top- 
ics which  the  preacher  discusses  are  the 
following.  1.  Israel  has  been  blind  as  to 
the  excellence  and  glory  of  the  gospel. 
2.  They  will  not  always  be  so,  but  will  be 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith.  8.  This 
conversion  will  take  place  when  the  fullness 
of  the  Gentiles  shall  have  come  in.  4.  The 
means  by  which  the  Jews  will  be  converted, 
or  the  kind  of  agency.  In  the  coarse  of  the 
sermon.  Professor  Stuart  discusses  the  suh- 
ject  of  the  literal  return  of  the  Jews  to  Pal- 
estine, the  position  assumed  by  some  that 
we  can  know  from  prophecy  the  precise 
period  of  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  and 
the  propriety  of  separating  converted  Jews 
into  distinct  communities.  We  commend 
the  whole  sermon  to  our  readers  as  a  candid 
and  most  satisfactory  exposition  of  a  very 
interesting  subject.  We  extract  the  closing 
address  of  the  Professor  to  Mr.  Schauffler. 

"  To  the  DBAR  Touif  o  MAN,  who  is  to 
be  oomecrated  on  this  occasion  aa  your  mis* 
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aooary  unto  Ihe  seed  of  Abraham,  I  have 
time  to  say  only  a  word.  Friend  of  my 
heart,  be  what  Paul  was,  when  he  ex- 
pressed himself  willini^  to  be  '  accursed 
from  Christ/  if  he  might  by  this  save  his 
perishing  kinsmen  from  final  perdition.  Rom. 
ix :  1 — S.  Let  your  conscience  bear  you 
witness  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  you  have 
'continual  sorrow  and  heaviness  of  mind' 
for  the  unbelieving  Jews,  and  that  your 
*  heart's  de^re  and  prayer  to  God  for  them 
is,  that  they  might  be  saved.'  Labor,  pray, 
teach,  love,  live,  entirely  for  the  purposes 
of  your  important  mission.  May  he  who 
dwelt  between  the  cherubim,  in  the  temple 
of  old,  yet  bring  your  feet  to  stand  on  the 
sacred  ground  which  Jesus  trod ;  to  plead 
with  Jews  where  he  pleaded  with  them  and 
wept  over  them ;  and  if  your  blood,  like  his, 
must  flow  to  satiate  the  rage  of  persecution, 
then  follow  in  the  Saviour's  steps,  bearing 
his  cross,  presenting  your  hands  to  the  nails, 
and  your  side  to  the  spear.  If  you  puffer 
with  him,  remember  that  you  are  to  reign 
with  him  on  his  throne  of  glory  above.  Go 
then,  in  his  name  ;  proclaim  his  dying  love 
to  the  perishing  Jews ;  set  before  them  that 
Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of 
the  world ;  that  great  High  Priest  in  the 
sanctuary  above,  who  ever  liveth  to  inter- 
cede for  them ;  and  that  temple  which  is 
not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens. 
May  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God  protect, 
guide,  sanctify,  bless,  and  save  you !  May 
he  give  the  truths  which  you  shall  declare, 
access  to  all  hearts,  bow  before  them  every 
stubborn  will,  and  thus  bring  back  many 
wandering  children  to  the  house  of  their 
Father,  from  which  they  have  so  long 
strayed,  and  produce  a  finsd  and  everlasting 
reconciliation  of  them  to  their  God  and 
Saviour !    Ajaen." 

Appended  to  the  sermon  are  the  Charge 
to  the  missionary  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jenks,  of 
Boston,  the  Right  Hand  of  Fellowship  by 
the  Rev.  William  Adams,  of  Brighton,  and 
the  Instructions  of  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee. 

Essay  on  the  Application  of  abstract 

Reaioning  to  the  Chridtian  doctrinnit:  Originally 
published  ai  an  Introduction  to  Edwardf  on  the 
Will.  By  the  author  of  Natural  Hiatorv  of 
Enthoaiasm.  Boston :  Crocker  &  Brewster.  N'ew 
York:  Jonatb«a  Leaviu,  1832.    pp.  163, 13ma 

The  great  object  of  this  original  writer,  in 
this  Essay,  is,  to  show  that  abstract,  meta- 
physical questions,  Puch  as  those  of  moral 
causation,  liberty  and  necessity,  ought  to  be 
kept  distinct  from  Christianity,  or  Uie  doc- 
trinesof  religion.*  He  considersthe  question 
concerning  human  agency,  free  will,  liberty, 
necessity,  &c.  under  each  of  the  following 
divisions.  1.  Ofcommon  life, or  as  the  ques- 
tion affects  the  personal,  social,  and  political 
conduct  of  mankind.    2.  Of  tlieology  and 

*  The  aathor  makn  a  diatinction  between  meta- 
phyiice  and  mental  phyaiology. 


Christian  doctrine.  8.  Of  the  phynology  of 
man.  4.  Of  the  higher  metaphysics.  The 
author  goes  over  the  ground  wiUi  great  ability. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  conclusive- 
ness of  some  of  his  reasonings,  no  one  will 
deny  to  him  the  rank  of  being  one  of  the  most 
profound  thinkers  of  the  age.  He  thus  speaks 
of  the  "  Freedom  of  the  Will."  "  Edwards 
achieved,  indeed,  his  immediate  object — 
that  of  exposing  to  contempt,  in  all  its  eva- 
sions,  the  Armmian  notion  of  contingency, 
as  the  blind  law  of  human  volition  ;  and  he 
did  more ;  he  effectively  redeemed  the  doc- 
trines called  Cavinistic  from  that  scorn  with 
which  the  irreligious  party,  both  within  and 
without  the  pale  of  Christianity,  would  fain 
have  overwhelmed  them; — he  taught  the 
world  to  be  less  flippant ;  and  there  is  rea- 
son also  to  surmise  (though  the  facts  are  not 
to  be  distinctly  adduced)  that,  in  the  reac- 
tion which  of  late  has  counterpoised  tfie 
once  triumphant  Arminianism  of  English 
Episcopal  divinity,  the  influence  of  Eki wards 
has  been  much  greater  than  those  who  have 
yielded  to  it  have  always  confessed. 

"  But  if  the  Inquiry  on  Freedom  of  the  Witt 
is  regarded,  and  it  ought  to  be  so  regarded^ 
as  a  scientific  treatise,  then  we  must  vehe- 
mently protest  against  that  mixture  of  meta- 
physical demonstrations  and  scriptural  evi- 
dence, which  runs  through  it,  breaking  up 
the  chain  of  argumentation— disparaging  the 
authority  of  the  Bible,  by  making  it  part  and 
parcel  with  disreputable  abstractions ;  and 
worse,  destroying  both  the  lustre  and  the 
edge  of  the  swonl  of  the  Spirit,  by  using  it 
as  a  mere  weapon  of  metaphysical  warfare. 
He  also  produces  confusion  of  another  sort, 
by  mingling  purely  abstract  propositions 
with  facts  belonging  to  the  physiology  of  the 
human  mind.  Yet,  in  justice  to  Edwards,  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  while  pursuing 
this  course,  he  did  but  follow  in  the  track  of 
all  who  had  gone  before  him.'* 

A  Call  to  seek  first  the  Kingdom  of 

God;  a  sermon  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Amos  Pettingell.  who  died  at  New  Haven,  Caon^ 
Nov.  30,  1831,  aged  97.  Delivered  in  Newbory- 
port,  and  addreswd  particularly  to  the  yooof 
men  of  bis  acquaintance.  By  L.  F.  Dimuick. 
Newburyport:    Charles  VV hippie,  1833.    pp.  16. 

Mr.  PetUngell  was  born  in  Newburyport, 
in  1804,  and  entered  Yale  college,  in  1S21. 
He  graduated,  with  distinguished  honor,  in 
1825.  From  1827  to  1830,  he  performed  the 
duties  of  a  tutor  in  the  same  institution,  with 
much  acceptance.  Some  time  before  his 
death,  he  had  commenced  the  study  of  the- 
ology. He  had  an  ardent  love  of  know- 
ledge, and  had  made  eminent  attainments 
in  various  departments  of  learning.  He 
died  in  the  triumph  of  Christian  faith,  amidst 
the  lamentations  of  all  his  acquaintance. 
Mr.  Dimmick's  sermon  is  an  earnest  and 
faithful  appeal  to  young  men  to  seek  first 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It  also  gives  a 
view  of  the  life  and  character  of  Mr.  Pet- 
tingell. 
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JforeCffii. 

The  London  Literary  Gazette  thus  speaks  of 
Prof.  Siuan's  Hebrew  Grammar,  the  third  edi- 
tion of  which  has  been  lately  republished  in 
London,  together  with  (he  Chrestomathy,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Pauii,  Oriental  Professor 
at  Oxford,  and  Mr.  Jones.  "As  a  book  of 
reference  on  doubtful  points,  we  know  of  no 
Hebrew  Grammar  equal  to  Mr.  Smart's ;  and 
confess  that  he  has  made  clear,  and  shown  rea- 
sons for  some  things,  for  which  we  had  searched 

in  vain  elsewhere." Major  James  Rennell 

has  jnst  published  a  work  in  two  volumes,  on 
the  Comparative  Geography  of  Western  Asia. 
It  is  said  to  exhibit  great  research,  and  to  cast 
considerable  light  on  certain  doubtful  questions. 

It  is  accompanied  by  an  Atlas. The  number 

of  penons  who  have  deposited  money  in  the 
Savings  Banks  of  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland, 
is  412,2173  the  amount  deposited  is  £14,366,961. 
The  income,  in  1830,  was  £132,290.  Wiihin 
two  years  past,  there  has  been  a  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  depositors  in  Ireland.  There 
are  pn^ahly  1,500,000  persons  in  England, 
Wales,  and  Ireland,  who  belong  to  the  lower 
classes  in  society,  who  have  an  interest  in  the 

support  of  monied  institutions. Prof.  Lee,  of 

Cambridge,  has  recently  published  a  Polyglott 
Bible,  embracing  the  more  ancient  versions,  and 
also  the  English,  German,  French,  Spanish,  and 
Italian  versions.  Prolegomena  are  added.  It 
is  published  in  one  splendid  folio  volume,  at 
£8  8f .— A  very  valuable  series  of  volumes  is 
publishing  in  London,  called  the  Encyclopedia 
Metropolitana.  It  deviates  in  a  grent  measure 
from  the  plan  heretofore  pursued  in  Encyclope- 
dias. Its  great  divisions  are,  1.  Pure  Sciences, 
five  volumes;  2.  Mixed  and  Applied  Sciences, 
about  six  volumes ,  3.  History  and  Geography, 
conjoined  and  chronolc^cal,  about  six  volumes ; 
4.  Miscellaneous  and  Lexicograpfaal,  in  ten  vol- 
umes, these  being  alphabetical;  including  a 
Philoso|)hical  and  Etymological  Thesaurus  of 
the  English  language.  Each  word  is  traced  to 
its  source  in  otb«-  languages,  and  its  various 
applications  in  our  own  are  elucidated  by  cita- 
tions from  writers  of  all  dates.  A  long  list  of 
able  writers  Is  engaged.  A  republication  is  to 
be  commenced,  in  May  next,  in  monthly  num- 

b«Ti. Mr.  Croly's  work  on  the  Apocalypse 

has  been  translated  into  French. An  answer 

to  the  work  of  Joanna  Baillie  (an  Arian  of  Dr. 


Clark's  school)  is  forthcoming  from  the  pen  of 

the  venerable  Bishop  of  Salisbury. ^The  first 

volume  of  Rose's  Translation  of  Neander's 
Church  History,  has  been  published  in  London. 
Westley  &  Davis,  of  London,  have  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  Rev.  Baxter  Dickinson's 

Prize  Letters  to  students. -Rev.  John  ScoU, 

of  Hull,  has  lately  published  a  sermon  entitled. 
Reformation  not  subversion ;  or  an  appeal  to  the 
people  of  England  on  behalf  of  the  Eslablbhed 
Church. Francis  Sartori,  of  Vienna,  has  pub- 
lished the  first  volume  of  an  Historical  and  Eth- 
nographical view  of  scientific  cultivation,  intel- 
lectual activity,  and  literature  of  the  Austrian 
empire.  The  book  points  out  all  which  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  has  appeared  in  more  than  four- 
teen different  dialects.  It  is  the  author's  aim  to 
resolve  this  question ;  Whether  the  Austrian 
monarchy,  embracing  32,000,000  of  inhabitants, 
has  a  peculiar  literature  ?  The  second  volume 
will  contain,  1.  An  Historical  Expose  of  Ger- 
man Literature  in  the  Austrian  Empire ;  2.  The 
Latin  Literature  of  the  Hungarians,  the  Mila- 
nese and  Venetian  dialects,  6lc.  ;  3.  An  Aus- 
trian biographical  and  bibliographical  biblio- 
theque;  4.  A  catalogue  of  all  the  periodical 
works  which  have  appeared ;  5.  View  of  uni- 
versities, colleges,  lyceums,  primary  schools, 
and  all  seminaries  of  education;  6«  A  descrip- 
tion of  libraries  and  museums,  and  a  summary 
account  of  the  learned  societies  of  the  monarchy ; 
7.  An  account  of  scientific  voyages  undertaken 
by  the  Austrians;  3.  An  examination  of  drama- 
tic works ;  9.  A  statement  of  the  Austrian  book- 
trade;  10.  An  expos^  of  typography  in  the 
empire;  11.  Details  concerning  the  manufacture 
of  paper  and  binding ;  12.  Account  of  plagia- 
risms and  forging  of  books. On  an  average, 

the  duties  in  Ciiglaud  on  books,  amount  to  from 
20  to  30  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  paper  and 
paste-board  used  in  the  printing  and  binding. 
A  duty  of  35.  6d.  is  charged  on  every  advertise- 
ment, long  or  short,  inserted  in  an}'  newspaper, 
or  in  any  work  published  in  numbers  or  parts ; 
and  as  the  charge,  exclusive  of  duty,  for  insert- 
ing an  advertisement  of  ordinary  length  in  the 
newspapers,  rarely  exceeds  3».  or  4*.,  the  duty 
adds  fully  100  per  cent  to  its  cost.  And  as  it  is 
quite  as  necessary  to  the  sale  of  a  work  that  it 
should  be  advertised  as  that  it  should  be  printed, 
the  advertisement  duly  may  jusily  be  regarded 
as  an  ad  valorem  duly  of  100  per  cent  on  the 
material  of  a  most  important  manufacture. 
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of  Knrjwlcdjfe,  with  copioas  additions,  £50  pp. :  I  Siimpsoa  ic  Clapp,  Bosloa,  bare  ia  preas,  a 
Book  of  Omiiholo^  for  Youth,  with  namennis  j  Hi^ory  of  ihe  Americaa  Rerohitioo :  aad  the 
eogra\ioi^«.  by  the  author  of  Parley's  Geo^ra- ;  Fourth  rolmne  of  the  Anaencaa  Lifamy  of  Uae- 
phy,  2a0  pp.:  The  SyUa  Ameriraua,  or  Ilis-  ful  Koo» ledge, 
coone  oo  the  forest  trees  of  the  United  States. 


by  D.  T.  Browne,  3.yj  pp.  and  130  illustratioDs 
The    Eiymolos^ical    Eocyclopedia,    by   D.   T. 


Hilliard  Sc  Brown,  Cambridge,  have  ia  pnm, 
A  Grammar  of  the  Eogtisb  Langoage,  by  S. 


Browne :    United    States'   Spellini>^    Book,   by  '■  Webber,  M.  D. :  A  Traoslatioa  of  Le  Clefr,  am 
Noyes  P.  Hawes :  and  third  edition  of  Prof.  I  the  Interpretation  of  Language,  by  C.  A.  Fai^ 


Newman's  Practical  System  cf  Rhetoric.  Wil- 
liam Hyde  will  soon  pat  to  press,  The  High 
School  Reader,  by  Rer.  John  L.  Blake,  to  be 
comprised  in  alxxil  400  pages:  also  a  third 
and  enlarged  edition  of  Prof.  Upham's  Elements 
of  Intellectual  Philosophy. 

Crocker  dc  Brewster,  Boston,  have  in  press, 
the  Pulymicrian  Edition  of  the  New  Testament : 
Noehden's  German  and  English  Dictionary : 
preparing  for  the  press,  Calmei's  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,  corrected   and  improved  by  Prof. 


ley,  and  A.  P.  Peabody :  a  Tbcokigical  Com- 
mon Place  Book,  or  general  Index  to  Theokgi- 
cal  subjects. 

Henry  Davidaoo,  P.  M.  of  Wakb,  Maine,  has 
issued  a  specimen  number  of  bis  Ecclesiastical 
Register  of  New  England.  It  will  form  a  vol- 
ame  of  nearly  300  pages,  to  be  afforded  to  snb- 
scribers  at  5I  ^0  a  copy.  It  will  be  issued  ia 
monthly  numbers.  It  will  exhibit,  in  the  first 
place,  the  following  facts  relative  to  the  cborchcs. 
The  denomination  as  it  now  exists,  the  state  of 
Edward  Robinson.  i  their  oiiganixation,  the  names  of  the  miaisifln  in 
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successiooy  the  time  of  their  settlement  and  of 
their  death  and  dismission,  and  the  number  of 
members  in  the  respective  charcbes.  In  the 
second  place,  alphabetical  catalogues  of  the 
ministers  of  the  several  denominations,  in  which 
the  place  of  each  minister's  settlement  will  be 
pointed  out,  his  native  place  given,  and  also  the 
collego  in  which  he  was  educated,  if  he  received 
a  public  education,  with  the  year  in  which  he 
graduated,  together  wiih  the  age  to  which  de- 
ceased ministers  attained.  In  the  third  place, 
some  account  of  revivals  of  religion  in  the  re- 
spective churches  will  be  given. 

Carey  &.  Lea,  Philadelphia,  have  in  press, 
the  fourth  volume  of  Bonaparte's  American  Or- 
nithology :  a  Treatise  on  Optics,  by  Dr.  Brew- 
ster :  a  Treatise  on  Mechanics,  by  James  Ren- 
wick  :  History  of  France,  from  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons  to  1830,  by  T.  B.  Mncauley: 
Life  of  Petrarch,  by  Thomas  Moore :  complete 
works  of  Joanna  Baillie. 

Phoenix  N.  Wood,  Baltimore,  is  publishing  a 
new  edition  of  Mosheim's  Church  History.  It 
will  be  issued  in  quarto  form,  on  fine  paper,  and 
will  contain  16  copperplate  engravings.  It  will 
be  distributed  to  subscribers  in  numbers  of  twelve 
pages  each,  weekly,  or  in  parts  of  furty-six 
pages  monthly.    Price,  one  dollar  a  part. 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  is  revising  his  Life  of 
General  Washington  for  publication.  The  in- 
troductory volume  is  to  be  omitted. Three 

numbers  of  the  Spiritual  Songs,  by  Thomas 
Hastings,  of  Utica,  and  Lowell  Mason,  of  Bos- 
ton, have  been  published.    The  fourth  number 

is  in  the  press. Rev.  R.  R.  Gurley,  Secretary 

of  the  Colonization  Society,  will  soon  publish  the 
History  of  the  American  Colonization  Society 
from  its  origin.  Price,  $  1.  Also  the  Life  of  J. 
Ashmun,  Elsq.  Price,  $1  50,  or  $2.  Agents  of 
the  African  Repository  will  receive  subscriptions 

for  cither  of  the  works. A  second  edition  of 

the  Exposition  of  the  System  of  Instruction  and 
Discipline  pursued  in  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont, has  been  published  by  Chauncey  Good- 
rich, of  Burlington,  in  a  pamphlet  of  thirty-two 

pages. A  Society  was  formed  in  New  York, 

in  October  last,  called  "  The  National  Society  of 
Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts."  The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  its  prbvisions.  The  Society 
shall  not  exceed  two  hundred  members  in  the 
United  States,  twenty  in  other  parts  of  America, 
and  twenty  in  foreign  countries.  It  shall  be  di- 
vided into  four  classes,  viz.  1.  Mathematical 
and  Intellectual  Science.  2.  Moral  and  Physi- 
cal Science.  3.  Literature.  4.  The  Fine  Arts. 
To  originate  the  Society,  there  shall  be  a  com- 
mittee of  fiAeen,  a  majority  of  whom  shall  have 
power  to  elect  eighty-five  others,  and  these,  with 


the  committee,  or  so  many  of  them  as  may  as- 
semble at  the  call  of  the  committee,  shall  con- 
stitute the  first  meeting  of  the  Society.  This 
committee  consists  of  the  following  persons. 
J.  C^.  Adams,  President  Fi<>k,  Prof.  Vethake, 
Rev.  Dr.  AlcAuley,  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander,  Mr. 
H.  E.  Dwight,  Prof.  Jocelyn,  Chancellor  Wal- 
worth, Hon.  E.  P.  Livingston,  Rev.  Drs.  Mil- 
nor,  Matthews,  Wainwright,  Mr.  Haisey,  Albert 

Gallatin,  and  John  Dclafield. A  Mrs.  Naomi 

Toddj  who  lately  died  in  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  at 
the  age  of  76,  had  instructed  more  than  3,000 
children  of  Cumberland  county,  in  the  rudiments 

of  the  English    language. Rev.    Dr.  John 

Emery,  Editor  of  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Re- 
view, has  been  lately  elected  President  of  Ran- 
dolph and  Macon  College,  establishe<l  at  Boyd- 
lon,  Meckleuburgh  Co.,  Va. ;  Mr.  Landon  C. 
Gaitland,  Prof,  of  Natural  Science;  Rev.  Martin 
V.  Parks,  Prof,  of  Mathematics  ;  and  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Emery,  son  of  the  President,  Prof,  of  Lan- 
guages.—~-On  the  5th  of  May  next,  there  will 
be  a  transit  of  the  planet  Mercury — a  phenome- 
non of  considerable  importance  in  ascertaining 
longitudes.  There  will  be  a  visible  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  on  the  27th  of  July.  Bila's  comet  will  be 
visible  in  the  United  Slates,  for  a  considerable 

time,  during  the  next  autumn. Mr.  Cornelius 

C.  Felion  has  been  recently  nominated  College 
Professsor  of  Greek,  at  Harx'ard  University. 
Rev.  Dr.  William  Jenks,  of  Boston,  has  been 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers,  in 
the  place  of  Prof  Palfrey,  resigned.  Mr.  Sid- 
ney Willard  has  resigned  the  Professorship  of 
Hebrew,  at  the  same  Institution.— ^A  new 
periodical  publication,  called  the  ''  American 
Monthly  Review,"  has  been  recently  commenced 
in  Cambridge.    It  is  principally  devoted  to  the 

notices  of  new  books. The  fifth  volume  of  the 

American  Annual  Register  for  1829-30,  most  of 
the  copies  of  it  being  consumed  in  a  late  fire, 

in  Boston,  will  be  speedily  reprinted. Mrs. 

Child,  of  Boston,  Editor  of  the  Juvenile  Miseel- 
lany,  is  preparing  a  series  of  books,  to  be  called 
"  The  Ladies'  Family  Library."  It  will  contain 
biographies  of  distinguished  and  good  women ; 
the  empk>3'menis  and  amusements  of  females  of 
various  nations  and  ages ;  the  jewels  and  other 
ornaments  bek)nging  to  ladies ;  costumes  of  dif- 
ferent periods  and  countries ;  efiects  of  Chris- 
tianity on  the  condition  and  character  of  wo- 
men.  Professor  Patton,  of  Princeton,  N.  J., 

is  editing  an  edition  of  Donnegan's  Greek  Lexi- 
con, to  contain  many  improvements  and  addi- 
tions.  Dr.  Murdock's  Translation  of  Mo- 
sheim's Ecclesiastical  History  will  appear  from 
the  press  of  A.  H.  Maltby,  New  Haven,  about 
the  first  of  May. 
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QUARTERLY   LIST 

or 
0RDLNAT10N3  AND  INSTALLATIONS. 


ABHER  WRIGHT,  ord.  tnng.  Coag.  HuoT«r.  Xev  Hamp- 
•bire,  «>ci.  25.  *^ 

DAVID  LYMAN,  Old.  erwig.  Com.  Hanover,  N.  H.  Oct.  25. 

JOHN  R.  ADAMS,  onl.  putor,  Pre*.  Loudondcnr,  N.  H. 
October  'i5. 

lOUN  K.  YOL'NG,  inA.  putor,  Cony.  Meredith  Bh-ln,  N.  H. 
NoTember  3D. 

SAMUEL  HOPKINS,  n<L  yutat,  Cong.  Montpelier,  Tci^ 

monl,  Oct.  26. 
WARRKN  SWIFT,  ord.  eran-.  Cong.  Bethel,  Vi.  Sow.  I. 
TUO.MA:i  HALL,  iiist.  paaior,  Cuag.  Nor«  kti,  Vt.  Dec  28. 

TARNOM  NOYES,  ord.  vnug.  Coog .  Medvay,  Mimrhii 

fetU,  Aii?uat  25. 
MOS^:^^  winch,  onl.  paalor,  Conf .  Paxton,  Mass.  Sent.  21. 
GEORGE  WAI^KER,  ord.  pastor,  Ripiut,  Windaor,  MaM. 

8e  pc  ember  2L 
M£L\NCTIION  J.  WHEELER,  UuL  putor.  Con; .  Atugtoa, 

PORDVCE  HARRINGTON,  onl.  eruf.  Conr.  Pcppereil. 
MftM.  Not.  I. 

HENRY  P.  EDES,  ord.  paator,  Cong.  Canton,  Miim.  Not.  2, 

N.  W,  WILLIAMS,  kut.  paator,  Baptiat,  Nevburyport,  Ma«. 
Noremlcr  2. 

SAMUEL  UTLEY,  ord.  CTanr.  Rochester,  Mass.  Not.  3, 

JOHN  M.  8.  PERRY,  onl.  putor,  Cmtg.  North  Mendoa. 
Moss.  Nov.  9. 

WILLIAM  G.  SCHAUPFLER,  oid.  miss.  Coog.BoatOD,  Maa. 
Novenilier  \i 

JOEL  S.  BACON  orJ.  Bap.  Bostmi,  Mss«.  Nor.  W. 

WILLIAM  A,  STEARNS,  ord.  pastor,  Coar.  Camhridireport, 
Mass.  Decemtvr  13.  «  »~   . 

JOSEPH  S.  CLARK,  onl.  pastor,  Conr  Btuitvidn,  Maai.  De- 
cember 21. 

JOHN  STARKWEATHER,  ioat.  putor,  Coor.  Bristol,  Rhode 
Island,  Dec.  K. 


LUKE  WOOD,  inat.  pastor,  Conr.  KilUorwoith,  Conneetknt, 
October  18. 

AMZI  BENEDICT, 

JOSIAH  M.  GRA 
Not.  2. 

ABRAM  MARSH,   inat.   pMtor,  Conr.  Tolland,  Conn.  No- 
vember 30.  •  ' 


r,  inst  puMor,  Coag.  Pomfret,  Conn.  Oct.  19. 
LYES,  onl.  pastor,  Bap.  Colebrook,  Coon. 


A.  P.  BROWN,  inst.  pastor,  Prei.  Sparta,  New  York,  Anr.24. 
JOHN  HALLINBECR,  onl.  evanf.^p.  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 

September  14. 
DAN^L  M.  ROOT,  onl.  eranj.  Bap.  Cuiajobarie,  N.  Y. 

September  14. 
ABRAHAM  HOFFMAN,  onl.  pastor,  Ref.  Dutch.  Cato.  N.  Y. 

September  ao.  *         ' 

WILLIAM  R.  WHITTINGHAM,  instituted  rector,  Epis.New 

York,  N.  Y.  Oct.  1. 
GAMALIEL  C.  BEAMAN,  onl.  evanr.  Pres.  New  York. 

N.  Y.  Oei.  14.  ' 

THOMAS  BRAINPJID,  onl.  CTanr.  Free.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Octot«r  14. 
WILLIAM  GAGE,  ot^.  evanr.  Pres.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Oct.  14. 
EDMUND  GARLAND,  ord.  eran*.  Pies.  Ne«r  York,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  14. 
JOHN  W.  IRWIN,  orf.eTanp.  Pres.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Oct.  14. 
JOHN  MORRILL,  onl,  eranr.  Piei.  New  York.  N.  Y.  Oct.  14. 
JOHN  U.  PARSONS,  onl.  evang.  Pres.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  14. 
8IMfX)N  SALISBURY,  onl.  erang.  Pres.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  14. 
ELISHA  JENNEY,  ord.  ernng.  Pres.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Oct.  14. 
JOHN  J.  OWEN.  onl.  evanr.  Pres.  New  York.N.  Y.  Oct.  14. 
ROBERT  W.  HARRIS,  mi.  priest,  Epis.  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  19. 

ALFRED  KETCHaM,  onl.  eTaoi^.  Pies.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

EZRA  b.  KINNEY,  inst.  putor,  Piefc  CbampUin,  N.  Y.  No- 

Temhcr  2. 
FREDERICK  F.  CORNELL,  onl.  paator,  Bef.  Dutch,  Mai^ 

ahalTille,  N.  Y.  Not.  15. 

SENECA  G.  BRAGG,  onl.  deuon,  Epit.  Fredezicksburrh.  Yir- 
finia,  Sept.  18.  *  ' 

-— -  STEWART,  onl.  deacon,  Epis.  FiMlericksbtir^, 

Va.  Sept.  IS. 

WILLIAM  M.  THOMPSON,  ord.  miss.  Pret.  CiodnnaU, 
Ohio,  Oct.  12, 

WIU.IAM  P.  ALEXANDER,  onl.  miss.  Pres.  CincinnaU. 
Ohio.  Oct.  12. 

f^^^^HVr"^"^'^*"^'*^:  »«!•  e'*"^  •  P««*-  Klyria,  Ohio,  Nov.  19. 
JACOB  W.  EASTMAI^,  onl.  psatSr.  Pret.  R\xky  Sprilig,  Ohio, 

WhoU  fium&sr  in  Uu  o&om  &tl^  50. 


SUMMARY. 


On!in«linns  .  •  .  .  .  99 
ln*t.>n  itions  .....  10 
lltSliluUuDS       .....        1 


STATES. 


Total 


OFFICES. 

Pastors 19 

Eranrrlisti 90 

Deacons 2 

Reciurs I 

Pne«U ,     .  I 

Missionaries 8 

NotspeciAed 1 


NewHampdiiic 
Vrmioat     .    . 

&Iaas4kcha8etts 
Rhode  Isisnd 
Connecticut     .    . 
New  York      . 
Viri^inia     .    . 
Ohio  .... 


Total 


4 
» 
13 
1 
4 
19 
S 
4 

50 


Toul 


DENOMINATIONS. 

ConBT*"<mtiooal    ....  19 

Pre»}>>tcnAn    .....  18 

B»f<tt»t 9 

Kpucopal »  4 

Rcl'.  Dulcli       .....  S 

Not  specified 1 


DATES. 


lan. 


Anfost  .    .    . 

.    .     9 

September 

.    .      ( 

October      .    . 

.    .    B 

NoTember  .    . 

,    .    14 

December  .    . 

.    .     5 

Total 


50    TMal 


60 


QUARTERLY    L.IST 

OF 


of  Cltrgjmen   and   StmdenU   in    T%eU»gf^   mnd 
Missionaries, 


CHARLES  JENKINS,  ct.  45,  Conf.  Portland,  Maine, 
ber,  1831. 

JOSIAH  BABOOCK,  ct.  80,  Andorer,  New  BaiDpsliiR.  Dec  9. 
NOAH  MlLi:s,  m.  DO,  Temple,  N.  H. 
THOMAS  WORCESTER,  Coag.  Salkbvy,  N.  B. 

SAMUEL  HILLIARD,  cC  83,  CIsjvaden,  TennoaC. 

JAMES  TAYLOR,  «t.  48,  Coor  SaDderhsad.  MsmmIiimK  s. 
Oct.  11.  ^^ 

WILLIAM  GREENOUGH,  rt.TS.Con;  Newton,  BCaas.  No- 
Tember 10. 

GEORGE  KALLOCH,  mi.  30,  Bap.  Charlestown,  Mas.  Not.  M. 

HEZEKIAH  RIPLEY,  D.  D.  cL  89,  Coag.  Green's  Fants, 

Coanecticnt,  Nov.  29. 
ALFRED  MITCHELL,  let.  42,  Con|r.  Norwich,  Cu  Dee.  21. 
ASA  MEAD,  wt.  89,  Cong.  Eaai  UanfonI,  CL 

ANDREW  CUNNINGHAM,  Meth.  New  York,  N.  T.  Ott.  99. 
WILLIAM  PHCKBUS,  »t.  78,  Meth.  New  York,  N.  Y.  No*.  8, 
RALPH  LANlN»i,  Meth.  Drrdcn.  N.  Y.  Not.  80. 
LUKE  BERRY,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  DE  WITT,  D.  D.  at.  42,  New  Bnwswkk,  New  Josev. 
Oct.  12. 

JOHN  SLEEK,  rt.  49,  Meth. Bedidnl  Co.  PennsvlTvak,  OcL  18. 
JOSEPH  8ANF0RD,  a:t.  34,  Pres-  Phtladelphk,  Pa. 

HENRY  HODGKISS,  StrMhury,  Virginia,  Oct.  88. 

WILUAM  DAVIS,  cL  60,  Bap.  WUkes  Co.  Geaqpn,  Oeu  SI. 

THOMAS  THOMAS,  Pres.  Venice,  Ohio,  OcL  9. 

AMOS  PBTTINOELL,  Conr.  student  in  the  TheoL  Scbeal. 
Yale  College,  New  Hareu,  Cl  Not.  30. 

HARRISON  ALLEN,  missionair  to  the  Cboctaws  Auf .  19. 
WhoU  numbgr  in  At  above  Hist,  2S. 


AGES. 


SUMMARY. 


STATES. 


From  30  to  40 
40  60 
50  60 
60  70 
70  80 
80      90 

Notspoclfled  . 


•        ■        • 


8  Maine i 

6  New  Hampshli*    ....  3 

U  Vcmtont \ 

1  Maanchiisetts 


Total 

Sum  ofall  the  age*  specified 
ATeragaage 

DENOMINATIONS. 
ConrreiTJtiunal    .... 

Prewricrian 

Baptist 

Methoilist 

Dutch  Reformed      .    .    . 
Not  specified 


8  Connecticut 4 

4  New  York 4 

8  New  Jersey I 

—  PennsyWania 3 

88  Virginia 1 

888  Georgia 1 

58  Ohio I 

Choctaw  Nation    ....  I 


8 

9 
2 
6    1831.  August 

5 


DATES. 


Total 


88 


October    .     . 
NoTemher 
December    . 
Notspedted 


I 
7 

6 
S 
C 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  EDUCATION  SOCIETY. 


The  Rev.  William  Patton,  of  New  York, 
has  been  elected  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  the  Presbyterian  Education  Society,  in 
the  place  of  Rev.  E.  Cornelius,  lately 
become  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  For- 
eign Missions,  and  the  Rev.  John  J.  Owen, 
Agent  of  the  Society,  has  been  appointed 
Assistant  Secretary. 

The  Presbyterian  Education  Society  in- 
cludes the  following  Branches  and  Agencies. 
The  officers  mentioned,  devote  their  whole 
time  to  the  concerns  of  the  Society,  in  their 
respective  fields  of  labor. 

1.  Western  Education  Society,  in 
the  weslern  part  of  New  York.  Rev.  O.  S. 
Hoyt,  Utica,  Secretary,  and  Rev.  C.  Eddy, 
Auburn,  General  Agent. 

2.  Western  Reserve  Branch,  in- 
cluding the  Western  Reserve,  in  Ohio,  and 
Michigan.  Rev.  Ansel  R.  Clark,  Secretary 
and  Genera]  Agent. 

3.  Western  Agency,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Rev.  Franklin  Y.  Vail,  Secretary  and  Gen- 
eral Agent. 

4.  Indiana  Education  Society. 

6.  West  Tennessee  Agency,  Maury 
County. 

6.  East  Tennessee  Agency,  Mary- 
vllle. 

A  permanent  agent  is  about  to  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  south  western  portion  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  fields  occupied 
by  the  last  two  agencies. 

Three  agents,  the  Rev.  Benjamin  La- 
baree.  Rev.  Henry  Little,  and  Rev.  John 
M.  Ellis,  have  received  appointments  to 
labor  in  the  West  for  a  part  of  the  year. 

The  reports  presented  at  the  late  quar- 
terly meeting  of  the  Directors,  in  New 
York,  exhibit  a  degree  of  prosperity  in  the 
operations  of  the  Society,  especially  in  the 
West,  which  has  hitherto  been  unexampled. 
As  many  as  fifty  young  men,  it  is  expected, 
will  be  placed  on  the  funds  of  the  Western 
Reserve  Branch  alone,  the  present  year. 
The  East  Tennessee  Agency  recently  re- 
ceived twenty- two  young  men,  and  expect, 
within  a  year,  to  receive  as  many  more. 
Revivals  of  religion  are  rapidly  multiplying 
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pious  young  men,  and  preparing  the  way  for 
a  speedy  and  large  increase  of  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
labors  of  Education  Societies:  while  the 
system  of  uniting  manual  labor  with  study, 
is  increasing  the  facilities  for  obtaining  an 
education,  with  but  small  appropriations 
from  benevolent  funds — and  with  decided 
gain,  as  it  respects  vigor  of  body  and  mind. 

The  Presbyterian  Education  Society  will 
he  conducted  on  the  same  principles  as 
heretofore ;  and  the  Directors,  animated  by 
the  cheering  prospects  which  are  opening 
before  them,  will  urge  on  the  work  com- 
mitted to  them,  with  untiring  diligence,  and 
a  constant  reliance  on  God  for  greater  and 
greater  success.  Ail  applications  for  aid, 
by  candidates  possessing  the  requisite  char- 
acter and  qualifications,  will  tie  received,  if 
made  in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  the 
Society. 

Communications  on  general  subiects,  may 
be  addressed  to  the  "  Secretary  oi  the  Pres- 
byterian Education  Society,"  144  Nassau 
street.  New  York,  and  will  receive  prompt 
attention. 

Donations  of  all  kinds,  and  letters  relat- 
ing to  pecimiary  accounts,  should  be  sent  to 
Oliver  Willcox,  Esq.  Treasurer,  144  Nassau 
street.  New  York. 


REPORTid  OF  AGENTS. 


Rev.  Ansel.  R.  Clark, 

To  dw  Board  of  Dineton  of  che  PraiiiTteriiin  Edotttioci  Boeietjw 

Hudson^  Dee.  12, 1831. 

In  presenting  to  you  my  semi-annual  re- 
port, the  first  that  I  have  made  since  my  per- 
manent connection  with  the  Western  Re- 
serve Branch  of  the  A.  E.  Soc,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  go  into  a  detailed  account  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  this  Branch.  Such 
an  account  nas,  doubtless,  come  to  your 
knowledge,  through  my  former  communi- 
cations to  the  Parent  Society.  You  will, 
however,  bear  in  mind,  that  at  the  tima  this 
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Branch  was  organized,  strong  prejudices, 
for  reasons  which  need  not  here  be  men- 
tioned, existed  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
af^inst  the  American  Education  Society, 
which  could  be  removed  only  by  a  clear 
exhibition  of  truth,  substantiated  by  incon- 
trovertible facts.  Difficulties  were  to  be 
encountered;  opposition  was  to  be  met, 
before  a  lasting  impression  in  fikvor  of  the 
education  cause  could  be  made.  But  I  am 
happy  in  being  able  to  say,  that,  from  facts 
disclosed  in  a  second  visit  to  the  churches, 
the  prejudices  and  difficulties,  above  alluded 
to,  have,  to  a  great  extent,  been  removed. 
A  spirit  of  benevolence  has  been  kindled. 
Ministers  and  laymen  are  now  lending  their 
influence — their  prayers — and  their  alms  to 
the  great  work  of  raising  up  heralds  of 
salvation.  In  fact,  the  prospects  of  this 
Branch  are  brightening — its  operations  ex- 
tending— and  its  influence  increasing.  At 
the  quarterly  meeting,  held  the  last  week, 
seven  new  applications  were  received.  And 
a  larger  number  Is  expected,  at  the  next 
meeting,  in  March. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  on  the  11th  of 
June  last,  I  entered  on  the  duties  assigned 
me,  as  General  Agent  of  your  Society,  hav- 
ing for  my  field  of  labor  the  Western  Re- 
serve and  the  Territory  of  Michigan.  This 
field,  (though  to  some  may  appear  small 
and  unimportant,  but  not  realty  so,)  should 
be  regarded  as  the  New  England  of  the 
West ;  and  will  ere  long  be  able  to  send 
forth  streams  of  salvation  to  water  and  fer- 
tilize this  "  grvat  valley : "  Here,  also,  will 
many  a  youthful  soldier  of  the  cross  be 
trained,  who,  catching  the  spirit  of  Brainerd, 
of  Martyn,  and  of  Fisk,  will  bear  the  bles- 
sings of  the  gospel  to  the  distant  tribes  of 
the  earth. 

In  a  tour,  commenced  in  June,  it  was  my 
object  to  look  out  pious,  devoted,  and  prom- 
ising young  men,  and  to  spread  before  them 
the  all  important  subject  of  devoting  their 
lives  to  the  Christian  ministry.  In  the 
course  of  five  weeks,  40  were  found  ;  some 
of  whom  have  commenced  study.  Another 
object  was,  to  collect  the  subscriptions  that 
had  been  raised  the  year  before  ;  and,  wher- 
ever it  should  be  judged  expedient,  to  make 
new  efforts  to  raise  funds.  In  this,  also,  my 
success  was  greater  than  I  expected.  In 
Atwater,  the  annual  subscription  was  in- 
creased from  $13  60  to  $24  75;  in  Ge- 
neva, from  $14  00  to  $82  50;  in  Austin- 
burg,  from  one  scholarship,  ($75  00,)  to 
four  (  $300  00) ;  in  Jefferson,  $20  00  were 
raised ;  and  in  Andover  and  Cherry  Valley, 
$30  19.  I  have  lately  made  new  efforts  in 
the  towns  of  Nelson,  Windham,  Aurora,  and 
Talmadge.  In  Nelson,  the  annual  subscrip- 
tion was  increased  from  $9  00  to  $50  00 ; 
in  Windham,  from  $3  00  to  $50  00;  in 
Aurora,  from  $47  50  to  $77  00;  and  in 
Talmadge,  two  thirds  of  a  new  Scholarship 
was  subscribed,  there  being  one  Scholarship 
previously  raised.    Thirty  young  men,  also. 


were  seen  and  conversed  with  on  the  sub- 
ject of  studying  for  the  ministry. 

In  the  month  of  August,  I  commenced  a 
tour  of  six  weeks  into  Michigan.  That 
country,  as  is  well  known,  is  new ;  it  pre- 
sents, as  one  would  suppose,  but  little  en- 
couragement to  an  agent  for  any  object  of 
benevolence.  And  yet  1  raised  more  money 
than  I  ever  have  in  any  other  section  of  the 
West,  in  the  same  length  of  time.  In  the 
six  places  visited,  six  Scholarships  were 
secured;  in  Monroe,  $75  00;  in  Ann  Arbor, 
$65  00 ;  in  IpsilanU,  $61 25 ;  in  Tecumseh, 
$18  00;  in  Oakland  Co.,  $45  52;  and  in 
Detroit — a  place  of  considerable  wealth 
indeed,  but  where  next  to  nothing  had  been 
given  to  any  foreign  object  of  benevolence, 
of  a  religious  nature,  previous  to  my  first 
visit,  one  year  ago  last  September —  $209  00 
were  raised,  $  184  00  of  which  were  sub- 
scribed, yearly,  for  seven  years.  Of  the 
above  sums,  1  collected  and  paid  into  the 
Treasury  $325  44,  which,  together  with 
what  I  have  collected  on  the  Reserve, 
since  last  June,  and  paid  into  the  Treasury, 
amounts  to  $1,122  40.  I  also  found  in 
Michigan,  and  conversed  with,  ten  young 
men. 

That  Territory  I  regard  as  a  most  inter- 
esting portion  of  our  country.  It  is  des- 
tined to  become  rich  and  populous ;  and,  in 
connection  with  the  Western  Reserve,  it 
will  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  the  moral 
and  civil  interests  of  this  **  Valley."  And 
now  is  the  time  to  take  possession  of  that 
field — now  is  the  time  for  pious  and  enter- 
prising emigrants  to  flock  to  that  Territory. 
It  presents  many  local  advantages — its  soil 
is  rich  and  fertile — ^its  land  easy  to  be  culti- 
vated— and,  in  most  places,  its  water  is 
good.  And  as  the  Territory  is  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  water,  and  as  steamboat 
and  canal  navigation  is  rapidly  improving 
and  extending,  there  will  soon  be  a  good 
and  ready  market  for  all  the  productions  of 
the  land.  And,  considering  that  that  coun- 
try is  fast  rising  in  importance,  in  its  bear- 
ing on  the  interests  of  our  nation,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  consequence  that  means  should 
speedily  be  put  in  operation,  to  give  such  a 
shape  to  its  moral  character,  as  will  secure 
the  greatest  amount  of  good.  More  laborers 
should  be  sent  into  that  field  "  which  is 
already  white  for  the  harvest."  Many  of 
the  inhabitants,  friends  of  good  order  and  of 
religion,  and  having  removed  from  the  land 
of  the  Puritans,  have  brought  with  them 
that  love  for  light  and  knowledge,  that 
desire  that  themselves,  and  their  children, 
should  be  placed  in  the  enjoyment  of  re- 
ligious privileges,  and  that  spirit  of  benevo- 
lence, which  so  strongly  characterize  the 
people  of  New  England.  At  present,  their 
means  for  advancing  the  interests  of  Christ*8 
kingdom,  either  among  themselves  or  else- 
where, are  few;  yet  they  do  see  (and 
would  that  Christians  every  where  did  see) 
that    their   prosperity  as  a  people,    their 
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bleMings,  both  civil  and  religious,  are  in- 
timately GODnected  with,  and  yery  much 
dependant  on,  the  object  of  the  American 
Education  Society.  Facts,  in  regard  to  the 
destitution  of  the  means  of  grace,  stare 
them  in  the  face,  on  every  side ;  and  Uie 
conviction  forces  itself  upon  their  minds, 
that  many  places  roust  remain  destitute, 
until  men  can  be  educated  and  prepared  to 
carry  them  the  bread  of  life.  And  acting 
Vice  consistent  men,  consistent  Christians, 
they  have,  of  their  poverty,  contributed 
lansely  to  the  cause  of  ministerial  education. 
The  Western  Reserve  College,  located  in 
this  place,  is  fast  rising  in  reputation ; — and 
with  tiie  indirect  aid  which  the  Education 
Society  will  give  it,  together  with  other 
aids  and  other  causes,  will  soon  stand  on  a 
level,  for  respectability  and  usefulues.4,  with 
any  of  the  Eastern  Institutions.  From  its 
commencement  to  the  present  time,  God 
has  blessed  and  watered  it  with  the  dews  of 
heaven.  And  it  is  a  matter  of  rejoicing  to 
the  friends  of  a  pious  and  enlightened  minis- 
try, that  an  institution,  bo  free  irom  vice  and 
those  scenes  of  wickedness,  too  commonly 
witnessed  in  some  of  the  colleges  in  our 
land — and  so  rich  in  advantages  for  acquir- 
ing human  and  divine  knowledge,  has  been 
established  in  this  region,  to  which  the  ob- 
jects of  their  benevolence  may  resort  for  a 
thorough  preparation  for  the  gospel  ministry. 
Preparatory  schools,  also,  arc  springing  up, 
in  various  places,  which  promise  much. 

Bevivak, 

You  will  unite  witli  me  in  offering  thanks- 
giving to  Almighty  God  for  his  signal  dis- 
plays of  divine  grace,  for  a  few  months 
past,  in  almost  every  part  of  my  field  of 
labor.  Both  in  tht)  Western  Reserve  and 
in  Michigan,  revivals  have  been  extensive 
and  powerful.  I  have  had  the  happiness, 
during  the  summer  and  fall  past,  of  attend- 
ing ten  protracted  religious  meetings ;  two 
orwhich  were  held  in  Michigan.  The  ag- 
gregate number  of  the  hopeful  subjects  of 
divine  grace,  in  the  time  during  which  these 
meetings  were  held,  cannot  fall  short  of 
600.  This  will  account  for  the  number  of 
young  men  that  I  have  found.  And  here  it 
ought  to  be  remarked,  that,  among  the  80 
whom  I  have  visited,  not  more  than  60 
will  study ;  of  these,  not  over  45  or  50  will 
need  aid — and  20  only  have  as  yet  com- 
menced study.  Thus  you  see,  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  these  precious  revivals,  the 
churches  in  this  region  have  been  enriched 
with  grace — many  additions  have  been  made 
to  their  number — and  some,  by  the  aid  of 
the  Education  Society,  will  soon  be  placed 
in  the  delightful,  but  responsible  service  of 
preaching  the  gospel.  Pious  and  promising 
young  men  are  furnished — the  hearts  of 
Christians  expand  with  benevolence — and 
many  servants  of  Jesus  Christ  are  begin- 
ning to  come  cheerfully  to  the  work  as- 
signed them— to  consecrate  their  talents  and 


their  property  to  the  grand  business  of  ex- 
tending the  living  ministry  (the  only 
means  by  which  the  world  is  to  be  con- 
verted) to  every  people  and  tribe  on  the 
globe. 


Rev.  John  J.  Owen. 

Mr.  Owen  having  been  directed  to  spend 
several  months  in  the  Western  States,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Agency  at 
Cincinnati,  left  New  York  for  this  purpose 
in  October  last,  and  after  passing  through 
Ohio  and  Kentucky,  commenced  a  series  of 
successful  labors  in  Tennessee.  As  the 
result  of  these  efibrts,  two  Boards  of  Agency 
have  been  established— one  in  West,  and 
the  other  in  East  Tennessee,  which  have 
already  commenced  operations  under  fa- 
vorable auspices.  The  following  gentlemen 
have  been  regularly  appointed  on  the  re- 
spective Boards. 

West  Tehtmessee  Aoxnct, 
Maury  Co.,  W,  Tenn. 

Rev.  Robert  Harden,  D.  D.,  Chairman. 

Rev.  Duncan  Brown,  D.  D. 
"     Philip  Lindsley,  D.  D. 
"    John  Allen,  D.  D. 
"     Thomas  I.  Hall. 
"    William  Eagleton. 
Abraham  Loorey,  Esq. 
Philip  H.  Jenkins,  Esq. 
Rev.  George  Newton. 

«    Hugh  Barr. 
Prof.  Williford. 

Charles  A.  Smith,  £«q. 
Matthew  Rhea« 
Maj.  John  Brown. 
Mr.  John  Brown. 

Mr.  John  Brown,  Secretary. 

Maj.  John  Brown,  Treasurer. 

ExeettHve  Committee, 

Rev.  Robert  Harden,  D.  D. 

Charles  H.  Smith,  Esq. 
Prof.  Williford. 

Philip  H.  Jenkhis,  Esq. 

An  Examining  Committee  has  also  been 
appointed,  at  the  seat  of  this  Agency,  con- 
sisting of  Rev.  Robert  Harden,  £>.  D.,  Rev. 
Thomas  I.  Hall,  and  Rev.  Duncan  Brown, 
D.D. 

East  Tennessee  Agency. 

Rev.  Isaac  Anderson,  D.  D.,  Chairman. 

Col.  William  Wallace. 
Dr.  John  Temple. 
«  James  Montgomery. 
«   McCorkle. 

James  Berry,  Esq. 
Thomas  Rogers,  Esq. 
Joseph  Shannon,  Esq. 
Samuel  Rhea,  Esq. 
Mr.  John  Eason. 
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Rev.  Elijah  Eap^leton. 
"    Thomas  Brown. 

Jefferson  Montgomery. 
William  McCampbell. 
"    William  Minnis. 
**     John  McCampbell. 
"     Frederick  H.  Ross. 
Mr.  John  Webb. 

Rev.  Prof.  Darius  Hoyt,  Secretary. 

Prof.  Samuel  W.  McCracken,  Treasurer. 

Executive  Committee. 

Rev.  Isaac  Anderson,  D.  D. 
Prof.  McCrackea. 
«     Hoyt. 


Ret.  Franklin  Y.  Vail. 

From  the  receipts  acknowledged  at  the 
close  of  tliis  communication,*  by  the  Treas- 
urer  of  the  Western  Agency  of  the  Presby- 
terian Education  Society,  the  Christian  pub- 
lic will  be  happy  to  see  renewed  and  sub- 
stantial evidence,  that  this  important  Insti- 
tution, continues  to  enjoy  the  divine  appro- 
bation, and  the  increasing  confidence  and 
patronage  of  the  friends  of  an  enlightened 
and  pious  ministry.     It  is  well  known  to  the 
patrons  of  the  education  cause  at  the  West, 
that  the  Presbyterian  Education  Society, 
which  for  several  years  past  has  been  aux- 
iliary to  the  American  Education  Society, 
was  last  spring  made  a  co-ordinate  branch 
of    that  institution — adopted  its  principles 
and  rules,  as  the  basis  of  its  own  opera- 
tions— and    now   proposes  to  occupy  the 
whole  ground  included  within  the  bounds 
of  the  Presbyterian  church,  which  is  unoc- 
cupied by  any  other  Education   Society; 
leaving  its  co-ordinate  and  sister  institution, 
the  American  Education  Society,  to  operate 
directly  in  the  New  England  States.    Since 
(his  arrangement  has  been  made,  the  West- 
em  Agency  at  Cincinnati  has  sustained  the 
same  relation  to  the  Presbyterian,  which  it 
formerly  sustained  to  the  American  Educa- 
tion Society ;  and  we  are  happy  to  find  that 
the  change  in  our  relations  has  contributed 
to  the  increasing  prosperity  of  our  Western 
Board.    It  is  a  most  encouraging  fact,  that 
by  the  efforts  of  this  Board,  during  the  two 
last  years,  a  new  and  powerful  impulse  has 
been  given  to  the  education  cause  at  the 
West.     When  this  Agency  commenced  its 
operations,  the  American  Education  Soci- 
ety, with  which  it  was  then  connected,  had 
but  ten  or  twelve  young  men  under  their 
patronage  at  the  West ;  now  the  number 
has  increased  to  about  70.     Besides  these 
who  are  now  sustained  by  our  funds,  the 
cases  of  about  one  hundred  others  have 
conie  to  our  knowledge,  most  of  whom  will 
probably  need  our  assistance,  if  they  shall 
be  judged  worthy  of  public  patronage.    The 

♦iJ-^*ii''i5!^  "<*  "P^ce  In  thb  Dumber,  to  Inaeit  these  reeeioU : 


present  number  of  our  beneficiaries  would 
liave  been  considerably  increased,  had  we 
not  taken  special  pains  to  induce  every  pro- 
mising young  man  to  support  himself,  by  bb 
own  exertions,  as  long  as  practicable,  before 
asking  aid  of  our  Board. 

While  the  Presbyterian  Education  Society 
sees  hundreds  of  young  men  of  promise, 
anxious  to  enter  into  the  great  work  of  sav- 
ing souls  from  eternal  death  ;  while  they 
see  multitudes  of  fields  whitening  for  the 
harvest  in  every  direction  around   them, 
they  feel  sacredly  urged  to  do  aU  they  can, 
in   this  great  work;  and  have  again  and 
again  renewed  the  solemn  pledge,  that  they 
will  extend  the  hand  of  assistance  to  every 
young  man,  of  suitable  character,  in  the 
United  States:  and  though  this  pledge  is 
greatly  increasing  the  number  of  applicants, 
yet  such  has  been  the  increase  of  public 
confidence,  in  our  Society,  and  such  the  in- 
crease of  our  funds,  where  our  claims  have 
been  presented,  that  we  have  never  yet 
been  compelled  to  reject  a  single  worthy 
applicant,  and  we  confidently  believe  we 
never  shall,  for  want  of  funds.     In  render- 
ing assistance  to  young  men,  we  have  found 
it  greatly  for  their  satis>fACtion  and  benefit, 
and  greatly  for  the  success  of  the  education 
cause  generally,  to  act  upon  the  principle  of 
helping  those,  who  are  willing  to  help  them- 
selves ;  to  furnish  just  so  much  assistance  as 
will  enable  a  young  man,  by  the  aid  of  his 
own  exertions,  to  obtain  a  thorough  edu- 
cation, without  serious  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment, or  injury  to  the  health,  and  to  furnish 
this  aid  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  present  the 
most  powerful    inducements  to  diligence, 
economy,  personal   effort,  and  self-denial. 
In  accordance  with  these   principles,   our 
young  men  have  preferred  to  receive  aid, 
not  as  a  charity,  but  only  in  the  form  of  pa- 
rental loans — in  small  appropriations  of  from 
20  to  75  dollars  a  year — the  money  to  be 
refunded  by  them  after  they  have  entered 
the  ministry,  if  they  are  able,  and  if  not, 
their  obligations  are  to  be  cancelled  by  the 
society.      This  system  of  parental   loans, 
with  small   appropriations    made   to  those 
who  are  willing  to   help  themselves,  we 
have  found  by  experience  to  be  attended 
with  most  important  advantages.     This  plan 
has  been    most  agreeable  to  young  men 
themselves,  as  very  many  have  testified.    It 
has  greatly  contributed  to  their  health,  and 
mental  vigor,  as  well  as  their  diligence  and 
self-denial,  by  imposing  upon  all,  the  happy 
necessity  of  exercise  and  personal  effort. 
It  devclopes  the  ability  and  willingness  of 
young  men  to  help  themselves — the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  American  Education  Society 
having  under  its  influence,  earned,  during 
the  last  year,  while  prosecuting  their  studies, 
about  $12,000.     It  perpetuates  and  greatly 
increases  the  usefulness  of  our  funds — the 
money  raised  for  one  young  man  being  re- 
funded by  him,  for  the  education  of  many 
of  his  successors.    It  takes  away  the  former 
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popular  objection,  that  these  yoang  men  are 
training  up  as  gentlemen  in  habits  of  ease 
and  idleness,  by  showing  many  of  them  to 
be  actually  engaged  in  laborious  employ- 
ments, from  two  to  four  hours  in  a  day  on  a 
farm,  in  a  work-shop,  or  otherwise ;  and  at 
the  same  time  boarding  themselves  at  from 
37^  to  75  cents  a  week. 

It  is  not  strange,  though  it  is  a  matter  of 
gratitude  to  God,  that  both  ministers  and 
churches  are  cordially  engaged  in  sustain- 
ing such  an  institution,  in  giving  (hem  full 
sanction  to  such  principles,  and  in  contri- 
buting liberally  for  the  support  of  such 
young  men  : — while  the  Presbyterian  Edu- 
cation Society  continues  its  disinterested 
labors,  and  appropriates  largely  of  its  funds, 
to  supply  this  great  valley  with  an  able  and 
faithful  ministry,  raised  upon  the  ground  to 
be  occupied,  acquainted  with  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people,  educated  and 
settled  under  the  inspection  of  our  pastors, 
and  taught  to  endure  hardships,  and  wear 
out  In  the  service  of  Christ ;  we  con6dently 
expect  the  continued  and  liberal  patronage 
of  the  West.  F.  Y.  VAIL, 

See*y  W,  A,  Pres.  Ed.  Soc'y. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

American  Educattow  Society. 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Directors. 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Board  was 
held  January  11.  The  meeting  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Education  Society  was  held  in  New 
York,  on  the  27th  of  December.  Both 
these  Societies  granted  appropriations  to  the 
amount  of  between  eight  and  nine  thousand 
dollars.  Forty  new  applicants  were  received 
on  probation.  The  Societies  continue  to 
enjoy  many  evidences  of  the  favor  of  the 
Head  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  continued 
and  increasing  support  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity. The  great  enterprise  in  which 
they  are  embarked  never  needed  a  more 
efficient  patronage  than  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. The  gospel  roust  be  preached  to 
every  creature.  The  renovation  of  the 
whole  world  is  the  object. 


Rev.  Mr.  Cogswell. 

DuRiif o  the  quarter  of  the  year  which 
has  just  elapsed,  I  have  been  engaged  in  the 
services  of  the  Society  in  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode-Island,  and  Connec- 
ticut. As  usual  our  cause  has  been  kindly 
regarded  in  those  places,  which  I  have  vis- 
ited. My  time  has  been  employed  in  col- 
lecting subscriptions  already  obtained,  and 
in  obtaining  and  collecting  new  ones,  for  the 
completion  of  some  Permanent  Scholarships, 


which  were  attempted  to  be  raised  some 
years  since,  but  were  not  completed  ;  in  ob- 
taining funds  for  immediate  use  ;  in  visiting 
beneficiaries ;   in  forming  some  auxiliaries 
and  attending  anniversaries  ;    and  in  giving 
attention  to  some  concerns  of  a  general  na- 
ture.   Two  Societies  have  recently  been 
formed  under  favorable  auspices  in  Connec- 
ticut, auxiliary  to   that    Branch— one  for 
Hartford  and  another  for  Middlesex  Coun- 
ty.   Five  County  Auxiliaries  in  that  State 
have  now  been  organized,  and  it  is  expected, 
that  in  the  other  Counties  similar  Societies 
will  soon  be  formed.     I  may  add,  that  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  present  year  of  our 
Society,  the  whole  of  New  England  will 
probably  be  oi^anized  into  County  Auxilia- 
ries.    Indeed,  the  organization  is  already 
nearly  completed.     Good  feelings  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Society  prevail  very  generally 
in  Connecticut.    I  anticipated  a  ready  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  Clergymen  and 
the  Churches,  and  in  this  respect  1  was  not 
disappointed.    They  favored  my  cause  by 
their  advice,  pecuniary  contributions,  and 
general  efforts.     In  Hartford  alone  it  is  ex- 
pected, that  the  amount  of  the  annual  pay- 
ment of  eight  or  ten  Temporary  Scholar- 
ships will  be  annually  raised  for  the  Branch 
Society.     The  l)eneficiaries  of  that   State 
are  somewhat   numerous,  and  so  far  as  op- 
portunity was   afforded   to   ascertain  their 
character  and  standing,  they  appear  to  be 
generally,  men  of  promise  to  the  Churches. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  less  than  half  a 
century  ago  a  pious  indigent  student  at  Yale 
College  spent  a  vacation  in  attempting  to 
raise  funds  for  his  own  support ;  but  nearly 
failed  in  the  attempt,  from  the  fact,   that 
there  was  not  at  that  time  a  spirit  of  benev- 
olence in  the  community  of  that  nature,  and 
returned   to   the    Institution   disheartened. 
The  contrast  now  is  great.     It  is  believed, 
that  with  little  effort,  enough  could  be  rais- 
ed in  Connecticut  to  sustain  one  iuindred 
beneficiaries  should  that  portion  of  our  Zi- 
on  furnish  so  many.     Thus  the  Lord  hast- 
ens his  work  in  the  present  day  and  soon 
a  little   one  becomes  a  thousand.     While  in 
the  State,  I  received  information,  that  a  leg- 
acy was  left  to  our  Society  by  Mr.  Calvin 
Noyes  of  Sharon,  deceased.    I  immediately 
went  and  saw  the   Executor,  William   M. 
Smith,  Esq.  who  paid  me  thirteen  hundred 
dollars,  the  principal  part  of  the  bequest,  on 
the  condition,  that  the  Treasurer  give  him 
an  Indemnity    or    promise  to   refund   the 
money  should  the  Will  of  Mr.  Noyes  be 
ever  set  aside.    It  is  not  probable,  that  this 
will  ever  be  the  case.    The  precaution  of 
Mr.  Smith  was  wise  on  his  part,  and  not  at 
all  injurious  to  the  Society,  let  the  issue  be 
what  it  may.    In  doing  this  business  I  was 
forcibly  impressed  with  the  thought,  that 
it  woHld  be  much  better  for  all  concerned, 
if  the  benevolent  and  wealthy,  who  intend 
to  impart  of  their  abundance  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  cause  of  Christ,  would  do  it 


^v^ 


ft£V.    WB.   rr^tiSWtU^i  KS7<HLT. 
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while  'bgj  It;*,  Wa«  ai^  -j  ^«»  Innft.  'fu* 
r/.*a«nry  m'  'Jie  Lorr!  ■»  *ii-«r  >«  -..  .vi.  i.iti  i 
larp»  amotmr  w  m^i-Trr-i  Ji  ':;•»  "*t-n.r* 
B^niA  If  H'*5«':'-a-  *ti«  ■•n.ir'.^r- 1  *.imi4:'..na  il 
whii-h  Jt  •*  ^*<'.'  i  «n«i  .r  *r..i.l  in  i:"'»n  m  v-jiu 
coo*^  3»ea««ir»,   pr-*>t-rtiri    ti,'»i,  uui  ■«tw»i'.a 

<|iie)*f;na  w  '.hm  a^v-^r  v»  i2:''<r'±<l  i&^r  hia 

lone  ir  jii^ane  tn.  T^e  il->;<>-  '..la  ;r  iia  ^a- 
Ure.  He  «<'>>ii«l  ii<^j  nave  -.^i%  nAtvtarMna 
(si  «iftir*ti.  in  aw  jus-  Citn*,  ais  pr';;j»»r'j  'lo- 

penei:  -he  etfi.r'*.  wttiitfi  a^v*  -.^st»n  iiaii**  for 
the  runkae  ot  .uniH  T':ie  -K^re  it  '^  TPrasS' 
«ry  M  BOW  ^e'zer  'han  ic  w  «-•*  kC  'JUt  <"!o*t  it 
the  lo^C  '^rter,  'hciieii  i  I^rzer  :ii.r.'er  -u 

Willie  foattf^  oien,  <<(  -ne  m:tuM*jt  ipucud- 

TliM  i«  rr»*j  «nrr,ar»q-:.-.'j,  *njl  .c<^ir«»  'Re 
ht»p^  thar«  «o«)M  a  4<«t*^..ie  mimrjfr  -A  iDtU- 
jBeaf,  pt<v»,  4ev<>'eft  y^mnz  perxiotf  be 
MMBwiv  to  \e  tntaed  n^  (i^r  *he  fiiinr*(7y.  Go 
«ii)rp<y  rile  ijesfit.xte  chtirche*  sui«i  paean 
botflA,  chef  wotMci  be  iinud&eil  wi'h  ^ie^ 
qiBte  meaOfS  (()r  ooui:itri«E  ka  <rii..gacon. 
Let  It  ATv^r  be  4ai<l,  th.it  meaju  cacrcc  ::e 
pr/XTjreil  fear  'hi*  STitat  oc»«€T,  or  taai  Cfin*- 
fendorn  bstA  not  abi  ::y  to  §etul  'Jke  £o<4pei  :o 
the  exkda  oc'  the  earth ;  whea  ic  »  coci^ulereti 
that  the  suzle  e^impMusn,  m  Rr£*ffisL»  ei»t 
flwre  tha»  all  whi^h  CbrMfiuM  have  ex- 
peaiied  ia  cfaaritie*  for  c«n'<ine4,  txMi  more 
Ihao  eooQ^^  to  «app'y  h^:  :oe  whole  worU 
wifh  aakboMadort  oC  the  croM.  PiccB  par- 
revto  are  boond  to  coosecraie  their  mos  to 
God,  aad  tnm  tbem  up  by  their  prayers, 
iwifractioo,  aad  exaanle  £or  tc!e;>iiae«  m 
the  chfirch.  A  fciitible  pr  ^portioo  oi  them, 
they  «h<yjM  f!«rote,  a*  Hannah  dtd  Samoei, 
to  the  MTvice  <>f  the  iaered  sunutry ;  aad 
M  Ihey  eooke  forth  into  liie,  they  shoold  pcr- 
ttsoAe  Chen,  d  they  are  pioai,  to  tn^^ze  m 
thM  holy  and  bcneroieat  woriL  Our  yoan^: 
men,  loo,  of  good  natural  talents,  ardent 
piety,  and  good  promise,  tboold  at  once 
eommcoee  preparalioo  tor  thi«  consecrated 
calJioe-  If  they  are  able,  they  »houlu  edu- 
cate themselves ;  if  they  are  iM>t,  they  should 
•olicjt  aid  at  the  band  M  the  American  Edu- 
cation Society,  estabfisbed  solely  for  the 
important  and  Messed  punwise  of  i^raotin^ 
nssislifice.  And  in  soch  a  case,  it  is  hoo- 
orahle  and  praiseworthy  to  do  it.  Many  of 
the  most  efficient  heralds  of  the  cross  hare 
been  charity  stodentt.  God  has  sij^naJly 
blessed  them  as  tn«tniments  for  i^ood. 

Mr.  William  L.  Mather,  who  was  men- 
tioned in  my  la«t  report,  as  baring  been  ap- 
pointed an  Agent  in  New  England,  has  been 
in  the  aenrice  of  the  Society  nearly  three 
montlts.  His  agency  thus  &r  seems  to 
inire  been  Tery  acceptable  and  soccessfaK 
He  is  now  in  Connecticat,  where  he  wiD 
pnaecnte  his  agency  for  the  prewut     An 


uTJinat  of  hi»  lahois  w3I  be  §aaad  m.  hiM 

Ej^rtrr.*  "'.'itn  *he  Rrpart  -if  Mr.  WnxXAJi 
L.  ILkrazx  "n  tAt  i^ta^enu  Js9t^ 

"  I  •Tmrnenceii  j\j  laiwrf  ^ir  'he  Aausn- 
mn  Eii'iranii'i  Sicjj'y  «n  fhe  LJCi  -if  0<ca>- 
>T.  -ji  Fruiii.ia  Coimx^.  MjsMadinaetlSk  I 
■jr?ar!ii»Ti  at  C*iow^v,  J^hlieiii. 
*  'wr'r:ainnr.  He  Ufa.  iSreenneiii,  vui  Hi 
Kj.  X*  'tie  r't^ur  if  my  abocs,  $  tH*  *T 
w»»r*  i*u*cri;eil-  ^tt«i  $  T7T  24  wer**  tim  ac 
ni*  ime.  I  have  fiumil  'mr  irrle  tufieninr 
n  1.-4  ".nxi  "he  oionev  piud  iawn.  auo^enb- 
•r-i  :ia7^  amic«R  imiorTiiy  jnrte^r^  !n  pay 
1'  'Ait  ime  if  tan'icnbmtj.  The 
'a;c«  ins  111  <;r:iLaiteteit  aa  wnfm 
'1.1 7 ->  been  icoomied  m  each,  of  die  abc^-T* 
'•;<vrj>  Ai^i»r  eompiednc  ny  i^<^hey  3t 
Fnr.-ija  County,  u  j.iur  m^neiK.  I  Iclt  sn 
•h«  23ii  It  >wvember.  5ir  Hartaird  Cowairr. 
C  icoKcnc'ir,  where  I  have  iince  been  ^*- 
':».r:i£,"'  Mr.  M^:j*r  ha.^  preaetued  on  •»- 
'n^tJ  oc  hi!»  aeoicy  u  Weiher9lieki«  Ea^ 
Hor'i.rl.  Farajuur  -n.  Aran,  Cantan,  Waai- 
«cr,  H  intonburr,  and  "^iriiii  kl  In  onie  more 
:.han  a  moodC  be  lamed  ^479  <S.  -  Of 
'ne  above  svnn,*'  be  sayv,  **  che  whiiif  wis 
p-iid  ac  the  tone.  The  same  say  be  Mid 
widi  resard  co  the  aobsczipcioas 
Coinnr.  as  of  tho4e  in  Fnutiin  C< 
Mj:*sacbiBecis.  Thev  haw  mulbraiiv  bet 
made  with  a  preietanee  of 
aaic;.  In  most  of  iImi 
"loas  Lave  be^k  formed,  and  local 
iD'^oiiired  to  coilect  fends  for  fixCnr 
^  .:h  nzvd  to  my  reception  in  the  pbccs 
which  1  have  mouiaacd,  I  foci  a  pluumt 
u  stating,  tifeat,  on  t&e  part  of  mini  iff  r  l  x 
has  always  been  corSal;  aod  on  the  part 
cf  the  pecple,  as  I  have  caled  from  boose 
to  houfe,  I  hatve  wMom  foomd  a  man«&»> 
posed  to  object  to  the  caaac,  bnt  there  haf 
cexker^y  been  manifofted  a  leaduicm  ac-i 
cheert'aloess  to  contribnte.  It  is  ccrtaoiy 
moch  more  agiceabie  to 
of  contribulorv  for  caflin^ 
to  be  obliged  to  feel  yoonelf  frowned  awiy 
from  their  dwelfings;  or  to 
cootribotioiKs  with  the 
that  they  proceed  from  a  dbyuiitiun  to  e«t 
rid  of  an  anwekome  vaster,  rather  than 
£rom  a  willing  mind.** 

wuniifry  c/  tht  Fi^jUAaii.  EfMAcxjpai  CXarri. 

The  whole  iscaflK  of  this  Sortetv  danoff  fJW 
vearesii  ncOci.  IL*.  I73!,  wai  fJj&U  701   Tm 
expei»i/ares  wen?  as  ibIJows  : 
fa  m<i\B^  the  prnfeamrs  bouse,    .    $\SSO  'T 
Eipeosesof  boardiogcstabhshmem,    .    714 'i*' 

Prt'par^arv  tfndies, SS-l  00 

Prolewirv  salaries, S^M  ^ 

V^pn-i'^-^. 13  >> 

Total, ^,911  3J 

The  income  was  somewhat  lem  than  tto 
wbtch  was  received  danag  the  preoediog  ^ar. 
A  Classical  Semtaary.  in  nnnaiftiiai  with  the 
Theological,  will  pnbnUy  aoon  be 
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FUNDS. 

Receipts  thto  the  Treasury  of  the  American  Edu- 
cation Socidy,  and  cfitt  Branches j  from  Octo- 
tober  Ist,  to  December  3lst,  1831. 


DONATIONS. 

Bo$ton,  fromalady,  byRcT.  A.Bullani 
Belhel,  Me.  fir.  a  friend,  availa  o(  abeep 
Ouilcrftury,  Conn,  fipom  ladies  and  K«ntleinen, 

by  Rev.  Dennii  Piatt,  i57  78,  in  dolian  of 

vhieh  ia  to  conatitute  ReY.  Mr.  P.  a  L.  M. 

of  A.  E.  S. 
Do.  (  W€$\nwn$\er  Parithj  fr.  ladies  and  k«xi- 

tlemen,  bv  Mr.  Piatt 
Ckeiter,  N.  Y.  fr.  Ezra  B.  Smith,  by  Rev.  John 
^    B.  Shaw,  Weat  GraoTille 
Parwington,  N.  H.  fr.  Hon.  Nehemiah  Fji«^m«n 
Oonhen.  Conn.  fr.  ladies  in  thai  town 
Kitfu,  N.  H.  fr.  a  fnend 
KUhngly,  Conn.  (Weat  Parish.)  fr.  ladies  and 

grfiUemen,  by  Rev.  Roswell  Whitmoro 
Marufigld,  Conn,  fr.  Rev.  Anson  S.  Atwood 
Noruieh,  Conn.  fr.  ajpraylnr  circle  of  ladies, 

hv  Miss  Julia  A.  BoIlc<i,  B«'ry 
iVbrfAamiKon,  N.  H.  fr.  Rot.  Jooatfaan  French, 

a  collection  in  hia  Society 
StraOum,  N.  U.  fr  Hon.  Joaiah  BartleU 

"  Mrs.  Hannah  Bartl«tt 
SaKtbury,  Conn.  fr.  Rer.  LconanI  E.  Laihrop 
WayMtSorough,  Cteo.  fr.  Wm.  Urnuhart,  by 

Hcnrv  Hlfi 
TTstttfM/feW,  Conn.  fir.  a  friend,  by  Her.  Caleb 

J.  Tsnny,  D.  D.  received  some  time  since, 

orerloolcod  in  publiahinf 


67 
13 


800 
160 


78 

47-^7125 

600 
800 
6  00 

I  00 

84  43 

5  00 

11  00 

19  35 
00 
00— 10  00 

45  00 

S8  50 


100  00 


REPtJNDED  BY  FORMER  BENEnCIARIES. 
Amoant  loaned  80  m 

"       "  309  50 

Balance  of  am't  loaned  IS  60 

8800 


Part 

II 

11 

14 

« 

•1 

H 

II 

•  1 

(« 

If 

II 

tl 

II 

II 

80  00 
98  80 

10  00 
46  50 
88  00-484  80 


LIFE  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
John  nanlep,  Esq.  Edinburgh,  Scotland  100  00 

Rev.  Cornelius  B.  Everest,  Norwich,  Conn,  by 

Mr.  O.  C.  Huntington,  N.  Y.  60  00~160  00 


ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

HtmdiMr,  N.  H.  fr.  Hon.  Joshua  DarUner,  bv 
J.  C.  Proctor  *     ' 

Nor/olk,  Conn,  from  Mrs.  Borah  Bottetle.  bf 
HcnrrUiU 


500 

6  0&— 10  00 


INCOME  FROM  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

One  year's  Interest  on  the  foUovinf : 

Bumttaad  60  00 

Minrac  60  00 

Honua  60  00 

Ttvpan  60  00 

One  yearns  i  nt.  on  bond  for  half  am't  of  JUbriyn  30  OO 

Balance  doe  on  Baniater  31  !27 

«        "  on  lat  DorxhMUr  46  00 

One  year  on  balance  doe  on  Hubbard  80  OO— 8S6  S7 


LEGACIES. 

iSJkarow,  Ct.  CaWn  Noyes,  by  W,  M.  Smith,  Eaq.  Ex'r, 

inpart,  through  Rct.  Wm.  Cogswell,  Gen.  Ag.      1,300  00 


INCOME  FROM  FUNDS. 
Interest  on  money  loened  889  96 

Dividends  on  Bank  Stock  147  50— 476  76 


AUXILIARY  SOCIETIES. 
EsiKX  CoaivTr. 

Andover,  fr.  two  children  of  Mrs.  Wenall  1  00 

Bratl/onL  fWettJ  fr.  an  IndiTldita!  I  00 

Ivmieick,  fr.  a  Iwlv,  br  Misa  Mary  Lyon  8  00 

Neti>buryportat%d9idnitv  Aujt.  Ed.  Soe'y,  by 

Fil2\v  illiana  Rogers,  Tr.  100  00 

3Mem,  fr.  Pcm.  Am.  Rl,  Soc.bal  ofSd 
vear'a  pay'i  for  Unfan  Temp.  ScboU 
by  Mias  Anna  Batebekler,  Tr.  36  00 

From  do.  a  dooetion  by  do.  13  00 


From  a  fern,  pmyinf  circle,  by  Miss  Aim 

R.  Bray,  Tr.  8  00 

••  Abel  L.  Pterson  and  Charles  Law- 
lence,  Ex'rs  of  the  will  of  Mr.  John 
B.  Tjiwrencc.  his  legacy  in  part       S50  00—304  00 

ir«st  Netobury,  fr.  D«a.  Joaiah  Parker,  a  con- 
tribution on  Thanksgiving  day  11  25—416  25 


Franklin  Courtt. 

Received  fr.  the  Tr.  Gen.  Asa  Rowland 
"       fr.  Mr.  Wm,  L.  Mather,  Agent 

BuiHand,  fr.  ladies  in  the  Soc*y  of  Kev.  Benj. 
F.  Clark,  bal.  of  his  L.  M.  of  the  A.  E.  3. 


284  92 
61  86 

7  31-364  09 


Hampshirx  County. 

Received  from  Hon.  Lewis  Strong,  Tr.  the  fol- 
lowing sums,  viz. 

£a«t  Hampton,  dona.  fr.  Rev.  Mr.  WOllrton,         4  00 

Efifitld,  fr.  Ladies'  Association  17  84 

Contribution  at  monthly  concert  S3  41 — 41  25 

/SbuiAamplon,  fr.  Fern.  Ed.  Soc.  by  Mias 

Edwards  92  45 

Collection  received  of  Col.  Edwanls         21  43 — 43  88 

WhateUy.  fr.  an  individual,  bv  J.  White  I  00 

WUHittruburg,  a  coil.  rec.  of  W.  Pomroy    4  00 

A  donation  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ijord  1  00 

Fr.  Ladies'  Aux.  Ed.  Society,  by  Mrs. 

Desire  Mavhew  65  25 60  85 

TfortUn^iCon,  fr.  Hon.  Bna  Stnrkweethcr  S  00 

One  fifth  of  a  contribution  at  ann.  pub.  meeting     29  14 182  S8 

/ 
MiODLMBX  CotTNTT. 

fVcTiUngham,  fr.  D.  Bsty,  Tr.  of  Gent.  Assoc. 

in  the  Soe'y  of  Rev.  Geo.  Trask,  by  E.  P. 

Mackintire,  Tr.  of  the  Co.  Society  SI  50 

Lmcoln,  fr.  fern.  pTaytag  circle,  bf  Mn.  Locy 

B.  Demond,  Tr.  5  60»-87  00 

Norfolk  Countt. 

Braintre*,  fr.  Fern.  Aux.  Ed.  Soc  by  Mn.  B. 

Storrs,  Tr. 
Wtymoxtth,  from  Miss  Maria  Tirrell,  on  bar 

deathbed 

RxLioious  Char.  Soc.  or  Mioolxirx 
North  and  Vicinitt. 

Received  fr.  Dea.  J.  8.  Adams,  Tr.  am't  col- 
lected in  the  following  towns,  via. 
Athby         83  59        PepperM    14  51 

Totnuend  15  55 

Weaiford    18  81 


12  00 
8  00— 20  00 


Bolton  1  00 

DunatabU  6  64 
Oroton  39  77 
Hurvard    85  64 


96  64 61  01—157  65 

Ded  net  expenses  IS  60— 144  09 

Received  also  fr.  Mr.  Adams,  towns  not  desig- 
nated 89  61 
Leonrintttr,  from  Fem.  Aux.  Ed.  Soc  by  Mtse 

Susan  Lincoln,  Tr.  6  00—186  69 


South  Masiachuixtts. 
TVuro,  fr.  ladies,  by  Mrs.  Joenna  Marcy 

WoRCRiTXR  South. 

TTorcestfr,  fr.  Fcin.  Aux.  Ed.  Soc.  1st  parWi, 
by  Miss  Thankful  S.  Rersey,  Tr. 

WoRCKflTKR  North. 

F\tchburg,  fr.  Mn.  Sarah  S.  Wood  92  89 

PkUHpaton,  fr.  Fem.  Char.  Soc.  by  Mias  Polly 

Sawyer,  Tr.  13 


Rhodk  Iiland  (Statk)  Aux.  Ed.  Soc. 

Promdenet,  fr.  Ladies'  Ed.  Soc.  by  Mrs.  Alice 
Clark,  Treos.  first  pay't  for  the  Waterman 
Temp.  Schol.  75  00,  40  dollars  of  which  is 
to  constitute  Rev.  Thomas  T.  Waterman  a 
L.  M.  ofthe  A.  E.  S. 

From  Ladiea'  Union  Aux.  Ed.  Soe'y,  by  Mis. 

R.  U.  Ives,  Tr.  87  IS,  80  dolkirs  of'^whieh 

is  to  const.  Rev.  Nathan  B.  Croeker,  and 

Rev.  James  Wilaon,  L.  M's  of  A.  E.  S. 

The  above  received  through  Mr.  Albert 

Peebody,  Treoaurer 


87» 


15  00 


44 


76  00 


87  15—169  IS 


$4,480  56 


Whole  amount  received  for  present  use 


PRINCIPAL  OF  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Brom*  Emtrton,  rec.  fr.  Caleb  Warner,  on  aec.    178  86 
Ontnt.  rec'd  fr.  Mis.  L.  Greene,  Tr.  of  sub- 

acribers,  on  acc't  88  OO 

Saeo  and  Odfi^ord,  rec.  fr.  Laoriaton  Ward, 

Tr.  uf  snbKriben,  on  sect  65  00 

TTorcestor,  rec'd  fr.  Joseph  Adams  25  00 

Rec'd  fr.  Mrs.  Rebecca  King,  hal.  ofthe 

Scboknhlp  9  63—84  68-880 
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Feb. 


NoU.^Then  h*ve  been  paid  into  the  Trowury,  iinc*  the  Slat 
Doc.  the  fbllowing- mima,  piirticnlarfl  of  which  will  be  ^tqd  in 
the  next  numbrr  of  the  Jouriml,  vji. 
Fn,m  Exeter.  S.H.  89  00 ;  16  27  j  25  37— 129  64 

Chtshirf,  (r.  Tr.  Cheahire  0>.  Aux.  Ed.  i^oc.      100  00 
Alto  h.  a  /ri'.nd  in  N.  Hanip«hii«  211  87—441  51 

From  Andooer,  Mi.  M  00 

"     UawrhiU,  "  27  00 

"     BraHfirrd,  (Wett)  M«.  3  00 

"     Salem,  M«.  HI  "5 

•«     Tr.  of  Hamp$hirt  Co.  Aux.  Ed.  Soc.         288  OO— 513  75 

$955  26 


MAINE  BRANCH. 


Interact  on  Pay$*m  Scbolanhip 
•♦     on  i4Myu#ifl  " 

'«     on  John  BarUett  " 

Oiriiiead  on  Portland  Bank  Stock 


60  00 
42  00 
16  81 
24  OG-142  81 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  BRANCH. 

SulHvan  Co.  Ed.  Soe.  by  Dr.  A.  Bord,  Tr.  14  50 

Mtrritnack  Co.  Aux.  Ed.  Soc.  by  S.  Morrill, 
Tr.  tJx. 

Concord,  from  Pern.  Aux,  Ed.  Society, 

bT  MiM  S)ir«h  Kimlrtll,  Tr.  I  SO 

Iltnniktr,  (South)  from  Fein.  Aax.  Ed. 

Soc.  17  00 

Wamtr,  fr.  Indivlduale  5  00 — 23  50 — 38  00 

Amount  i^ceired  into  the  Treasury  of  the  Pirenl  Soci- 
ety, from  towns  within  thia  Branch,  $87,25. 

Clothing  rtctittd. 

Ckifttotnu,  from  n  few  Indies,  by  Per.  Henry  Wood,  5 
■hina,  4  collar*,  3  ■hirtees,  and  II  pr.  loclu. 

Henmker,  from  Fem.  Aux.  Ed,  Society,  by  Mias  Abi- 
IfHil  Proctor,  Tr.  15  3-4  yds.  fulled  cloth. 

Note, — In  the  AoguA  nnmber  of  the  Reginter,  40  dorTars  waa 

aekoowledf^I  from  Keene,  to  conitituie  Rev.  Z.  S.  Barstow  a 

L.  M.  of  tlie  A.  E.  S.    The  designation  haa  since  been  altered 

to  L.  M.  of  the  N.  H.  Broiteh,  30  dollars ;  and  a  donation  of  10 

dollars. 


9  43 
62  35 

5  00 

3  00 

45  22 


CONNECTICUT  BRANCH. 

Avon,  a  contribution,  by  Mr.  Wm.  L.  Mather, 

Afcnt 
Canton,  a  cont.  from  sund.  Indirlihi.ila,  by  do. 
OommilJ,  CSauihj  from  Fem.  Aux.  Ed.  Soe. 

by  Mrs.  Electn  Goodyear,  Sec'v 
CbmieaU,  (South  Part)  (roni  a  l^em.  Assoc. 

by  Mrs.  Sarah  Swln,  Sec'y  and  Tr. 
Eatt  Har{ford,  from  gent,  and  ladies,  by  Mr. 

Mather 
fVanklin,  from  Rer.  Dr.  Nott,  In  part  to 

const,  him  a  L.  M.  of  the  Conn.  Br. 

by  Dariiia  Mead  15  00 

Interest  on  temporary  loan  3  37 

One  year's  interest  on  permanent  loan  90  00—108  37 
fhrtninfton,  fr.  ^nt.  anil  Ud.  by  Mr.  Mntlier  75  38 
Hartford,  dona,  from  sundry  fT^'oU  16S  55 

Do.      from  do.  75  00 

From  the  Fem.  Ed.  Soc.  by  Miss  A.  E. 

Lanrdon  145  54 

Collins  Temp.  Schol.  first  payment,  by 

Dea.  A.M.  Collins  75  00 

Erarta  Temp.  Schol.  first  pay*t,  in  part, 

by  three  fcntlcmen  45  00 

Asylum  Temp.  Schol.  first  pay't,  tn  part, 

'  by  gent,  of  the  American  Asrlum       65  00 — 574  09 
Muidleioion,  dona.  fr.  Henry  8.  Ward      15  00 
First  Parish  Temp.  ScboL  first  payxDcnt* 

by  Dea.  R.  Rand  79  50 

Crane  Temp.  Schol.  first  pay't,  in  part, 

fr.  ladies,  by  Mn.  S.  Soathmayd        70  50 
From  three  chiblren  22—166  22 

Nortealk,  fr.  Fairfield  Co.  Ed.  Soe.  by  Georga 

St.  John  175  41 

Simabury,  donation  from  Rerv  A.  McLean,  by 

Mr.  Mather  6  00 

Wett  Hartford,  fr.  the  F«m.  Cent  Society,  by 

Mrs.  E.  Deminf,  Tr.  II  00 

Windtor,  contribution  frt)m  suiulry  individuals, 

by  Mr.  Mather 
Wintonbury,  do.  from  do.  by  do. 


95  50 

66  65— 

.      « 1,331  68 


Amount  received  Into  the  Treasitrr  of  the  P«r.*   . 
Soe'y,  from  towns  within  this  Br.  $176: 69:^ 

Seholarthip  Fund. 

Lavtnham  Seholamhip,  bal.  of  th«  Schol.  by 

J.  R.  WoodhrUrc  300  00 

tfaxttt  SAolar$hip^Ml.  by  sund.  grrillcinpn         49  20 

Yale  Ooliegt    "     rec'd  from  sand,  jrentlemen    21100 

H*nry  StiUman  Schol.  tr.  Dea.  T.  Still- 

man  75  00 

Fnm  Mr.  W.  L.  Matlier,  Agent  89  00— IM  00-791  90 


Clothing. 

Burlington,  5  yards  frOled  cloth,  from  Mrs.  Z« 

Frisbie,  valued  at 
Comvall,  (South  Part)  a  bundle  from  a  Pern. 

Asao.  by  Mis.  Sarah  Swifi,  Sec'ry  and  Tr'. 

Talued  at 
Cornwall,  (South)  a  bundle  of  clolhinr  from 

the  Fem.  Aux.  Ril.  Soe'y,  by  Blrs.  Electa 

Goodyear,  Sec'ry,  valued  at 


6  00 


934 
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PRESBYTERIAN  EDUCATION  SOCIETT. 

Qtnonsburg,  Pa.  Scholarship  of  Jefferson  college,  by 

Dr.  Brown  36  00 

Cartule,  Pa.  Scho.  by  Wm.  Gravdon,  Esq.  §S  67 

Eatt  Hampton,  L.  I.  fr.  Fem.  Ed.  Society  4  2S 

Prtth  Pond,  fr.  a  Benev.  Society,  ify  Rev.  Mr.  Wbiia  3  00 

Hunterdon,  Pa.  fr.  the  Proaiiyteiian  cburdi  19  00 

Hunter,  rec'd  by  Rev.  Mr.  Durfy  15  00 

Nevark,  N.  J.  fr.  Hon.  T.  Fielinjfhnysen  7S  00 

Nevf  York,  Allen  at.  dt.  Sdiol.  by  Mr.  Delano, 

Treaa.  461  36 

Brick  ch.  Schol.  half  yearly  subicriptioo, 

by  Dr.  A.  W.  Ives  37  SO 

Do.  by  Mr.  F.  Howe,  his  subscription      100  00 
Do.  of  J.  D.  Holbrook,  bal.  of  this  year's 

aubscnption  37  SO 

Do.  by  Mi»s  B.  Iveis  75  00 

Do.  of  Horarc  Holden,  Esn.  37  5<^287  SB 

Bowtry  ch.  Schol.  by  Dr.  McArthur,  Tr.  17  75 

Otdar  tt.  cA.  Schol.  of  Caleb  O.  Halsled, 

hia  sulacription  75  00 

Do.  fr.  the  Into  Col.  Varick  200  00 

Do.  of  W.  M.  Halstcd,  Esq.  Us  awn  sub- 
scription, 1th  year  150  00 
Do.  of  Sir.  J.  W.  L.eaviU,  hb  own  sub- 
script Wm,  4th  rear  75  00 — 600  00 
Central  Pret.  eh.  Schol.  qusiterly  pay't 

for  12  Scholarships  225  00 

Laight  It.  ch.  Schol.  by  Mrs.  Darling, 

Tr.  of  Fem.  Association  ISO  00 

Do.  fr.  Executors  of  the  will  of  Mrs.  A. 

Falcunrr.  4th  year  75  00— C3S  OO 

Eutgere  *t.  eh.  Schol.  of  Mrs.  L.  Mead 

3d,  lib,  and  5(h  years  15  00 

Do.  bvT.  S.  Williana,  Tr.  62  50—77  50-1914  11 

Philadelphia.  Pa.  Schol.  by  Rev.  E.  Comelios  100  W 

ScotcfUoicn,  from  Aux.  Ed.  Snc.  OD  Oi 

Wiislsm  Ed.  Soe.  re'd  fr.  Jainee  8.  Seymour,  Tr.  TOO  90 

#2,882  93 


INDIANA  EDUCATION  SOCIETY. 


Received  from  sundry  individuals,  viz. 
Dr.  B.  ftadley  1  00       " 

Rev.  J.  A.  Camahan  1  00 

Mrs.  Mary  Dunn  6  00 

WilU:uiison  Dunn  6  00 

Mr.  Rarnuel  Dodds  1  00 

Mr.  J.  Forcey  1  00 

Rev.  B.  R.  llall  1  00 

"     E.  Kingsbury  I  00— 

Clothing  from  Jefferson  County 
Donation    "  do. 


S.  G.  Ixrwiy 
Isaac  Reed 
M.  A.  Reialey 
James  Thompson 
Moses  H.  WUder 
A.  S.  WfllU 


I  00 
tiS 
50 

1  00 
5Q 
SD 

16  00 
4  00 
1  a 

#25  00 


SUMMARY. 


Parent  SoeietT 
Maine  Branch 
N.  lliimpsKirc  do. 
Connerucut  do. 
Indiana  do. 
Prcs.  Ed.  Society 


Present  Utt.    Sch.  Fund.      Whtde  otM. 


4,430  56 

142  81 

38  00 

1,331  62 

26  00 

2,892  03 


860  99 
724  20 


$8,860  03     $1,085  19 


6,791  S5 
142  M 

S^^  oe 
a,(&SH2 

^  CO 

t,s9i(a 

$9,9iS31 


Clotking^  rtc*i  at  the  Roems  ef  the  PcremX  Secitfy, 
tturing  the  gtuirter  eitding  Dectmber  Si,  liSJ. 

Boeton,  from  Mn.  Christiana  Baker,  6  shirts,  6  pea.  socks,! 
pocket  handkerchiefs. 

Brtdntrft,  fr.  Miss  Eonioe  Havward,  Tr.  oftheGiuIicnSocifsy, 
10  shiru,  2  prs.  rlrawers,  0  pn.  sock*,  I  silk  hdkf^  v&ku^l  ai 

E8  75.    From  Mrs.  Harriet  Storm,  Tr.  of  the  Fem.  Amt. 
d.  Society.  4  flannel  waistcoau,  4  shirts,  3  pilk>w«c«aes.  Id 
cravats,  2  hdkb.,  8  pn.  socks,  valued  at  $11  51. 

Hollieton,  fr.  Mr.  Chartai  Marsh,  a  coat  valued  at  $10  00. 

Netelon,  fr.  the  East  Pansh  Friendly  Society,  by  Mr.  WilUais 
Jackson,  SM  fine  shirts,  6  coUora,  valued  at  $26  00. 

Phillipgton,  fr.  Miss  Polly  Sawyer,  Tr.  of  the  Fem.  Cbar.  Sor. 
1  neck  hdkf. 

New  Ipevich.  N.  H.  Mis.  I.ydla  C.  Saffbrd,  Tr.  of  Fem.  R<"«<^ 
Ing  and  Char.  Soc.  6  qtiiha,  1  sheet.  I  pr.  ptl Uiw-ca*r«,  7 
shirts,  2  collan,  II  prs.  socks,  3  Utwels,  valued  ai  $21  54 

Sturhrid^e,  fr.  Mn.  Mary  H.  Dutton,  Tr.  of  Fem.  Char.  8«u 
20  yds.  flannel,  3  pn.  woollen  socks. 

Worceattr,  fr.  Miss  T.  H.  Hersey,  Tr.  of  the  Feou  Ed.  Soc  ci 
(he  let  church,  6  ihlito,  S  eranua,  9  pes.  socks,  1  napka. 
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LIFE  AND  CHARACTfeR  OF  THE  LATE  MR.  CORNELIUS. 

Thb  death  of  Mr.  Cornelius  speaks  in  a  yery  intelligible  voice  to  every 
reader  of  this  Journal.  He,  through  whose  innuence  it  was  established, 
and  who  was,  for  a  considerable  period,  its  principal  conductor,  is  now  in 
the  world  of  spirits.  When  the  last  number  of  this  publication  was  issued, 
he  was  in  the  vigor  of  health.  While  we  do  not  mourn  as  those  who  have 
DO  hope,  for,  doubtless,  he,  who  had  turned  many  to  righteousness,  now 
shines  forth  as  th#  sun  in  the  kipgdom  of  his  Father,  still  it  becomes  us  to 
lay  his  death  deeply  to  heart.  Afflictions,  in  order  to  produce  any  perma^ 
nent  impression  of  a  spiritual  kind,  must  powerfully  excite  the  natural  sen-* 
Bibilities.  A  slight  impression  upon  the  feelings,  will  be  folk>wed  only  by 
a  alight  religious  effect,  or  rather  by  no  effect  at  all.  An  affliction  must  be 
an  affliction.  The  soul  must  be  torn  in  sunder  before  the  balm  of  Gilead 
can  be  applied.  In  all  ordinary  cases,  instead  of  checking  the  current  of 
tears,  and  drying  the  sources  of  sorrow,  tears  ought  to  flow,  and  the  fbuiF 
tains  of  grief  ought  to  be  broken  up.  The  gay  world  will  soon  enough 
suggest  consolatory  topics.  The  cares  of  business  will  soon  enough  engross 
the  mind.  Time  will  not  be  too  backward  to  close  the  wound  which  death 
has  made.  Sanctified  sorrow  is  deeply  seated  sorrow.  There  may  be,  in^ 
deed,  a  desperate  grief  which  is  of  the  world,  and  which  worketli  deaths 
Nevertheless,  when  the  Spirit  of  God  blesses  the  soul  by  meuns  of  affliction, 
he  first  casts  that  soul  into  the  furnace  perhaps  seven  times  heated.  There 
is  a  stain  of  sin  on  our  hearts  which  nothing  but  the  "  fuller's  soap"  can 
wash  out.  There  is  a  "  chamber  of  abominations''  within  us,  which 
nothing  but  the  torch  of  the  refiner  can  enlighten,  and  the  fire  of  the  re- 
finer purify.  The  great  purpose  of  affliction  is  to  take  away  sin.  To  the 
editor,  and  to  all  the  readers  of  this  publication,  and  to  all  the  young  ttien 
assisted  by  the  Education  Society,  the  voice  from  that  grave  where  the 
body  of  our  friend  and  brother  sleeps,  and  from  that  world  where  the  unfet- 
tered and  conscious  spirit  dwells,  is,  Examine  your  expectations  for  eternity, 
Search  to  the  bottom  of  your  heart,  Be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  an 
assured  hope  of  salvation,  Labor  as  though  the  conversion  of  the  world  de-- 
pended  on  your  efforts,  Toil  and  pray  as  though  you  had  listened  to  the 
songs  of  the  blessed,  and  to  the  wailing  of  the  lost. 

In  giving  a  biographical  sketch  of  Air.  Cornelius,  the  writer  hopes  he' shall 
prolong,  though  it  may  be  in  a  feeble  manner,  the  note  which  reaches  us 
from  eternity.  Instead  of  attempting  to  delineate  the  character'  of  one  ao 
lovely  and  so  beloved,  he  feels  more  uke  bedewing  these  p>age8  with  tears. 
It  seems  ahnost  like  sacfilegs  to  analyze  the  features  of  him,  who  was  in- 
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deed  "  one  of  the  precious  sons  of  Zion,  comparable  to  fine  gold."  In 
thinking  of  that  commanding  form^  which  so  displayed  the  exquisite  work- 
manship of  the  Creator,  we  can  hardly  realize  the  change  which  has  passed 
over  it.  We  cannot,  without  difficulty,  imagine  that  that  mind  so  enlarged 
and  so  benevolent,  revolves  in  another,  and  to  mortal  eyes,  invisible  sphere 
of  duty  and  enjoyment 

The  family  of  Cornelius  came,  origina^y^  firom  Holland.  Dr.  Elias  Cor- 
nelius,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  born  on  Long  Island. 
He  early  commenced  the  study  of  medicine,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Lathan,  a  physician  in  New  York  city.  When  he  was  about 
seventeen  years  of  age,  the  war  of  the  revolution  commenced.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  years,  though  opposed  by  many  of  his  relatives,  he  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country,  in  the  capacity  of  surgeon's  mate,  in  the  second  regi- 
ment of  Rhode  Island  troops,  then  under  the  command  of  Col.  Israel 
Angell.  He  was  soon  taken  prisoner  by  the  British  troops,  who  had  pos- 
session of  New  York  city,  and  confined  in  the  old  Provost  prison,  where  he 
soffered  almost  incredible  hardship,  in  March,  1778,  he  escaped  from  hi9 
confinement,  and  rejoined  the  army.  He  remained  in  the  service  till  1781, 
when  he  commenced  his  professional  business  in  Somers,  a  town  in  West- 
chester county,  50  miles  from  the  city  of  New  York.  In  the  army,  he  had 
been  the  subject  of  those  religious  impressions  which  had  resulted  in  the 
conversion  of  his  soul.  With  several  others,  he  soon  collected  a  Presbyterian 
church  in  Somers.  In  this  church  he  sustained  the  office  of  deacon  for 
forty  years.  He  died  on  the  13th  of  June,  1823.  Though  he  had  not  en- 
joyed the  advantages  of  an  early  education,  yet  by  industry  and  love  of 
study,  he  had  acquired  much  general  as  well  as  professional  knowledge. 
One  of  the  most  striking  qualities  of  his  character  was  firmness  and  energy. 
He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
and  labored  strenuously  to  promote  that  kingdom.  At  his  death  he  left  a 
donation  of  $100  to  each  of  the  following  societies — the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  the  American  Bible  Society,  the 
American  Education  Society,  and  the  United  Foreign  Missionary  Society. 

Elias  Cornelius,  the  subject  of  the  following  sketch,  was  bom  at 
Somers,  on  the  31st  of  July,  1794.  He  was  an  only  son.  Of  four 
sisters,  three,  with  his  mother,  survive.  As  both  his  parents  were  pious, 
he  was  early  and  faithfully  instructed  in  his  relations  to  his  God  and 
Saviour.  Of  the  prayers  and  labors  which  were  expended  in  his  behalf, 
no  immediate  fruits  appeared.  Uniting  uncommon  vigor  of  body,  and  an 
exuberance  of  animal  spirits,  he  engaged  with  great  energy  in  the  sports  of 
childhood  and  youth.  Yet  those  did  not  know  him  thoroughly  who  would 
have  given  him  the  appellation  of  a  rude  and  thoughtless  boy.  He 
sometimes  manifested  a  high  degree  of  interest  in  the  intelhgent  and 
serious  conversation  of  his  superiors  in  age.  He  was  indeed  living  with- 
out God  and  without  hope,  but  not  without  anxiety.  His  conscience, 
enlightened  as  it  was  by  the  faithful  instruction  and  consistent  example  of 
his  friends,  did  not  allow  him  to  remain  at  ease  in  estrangement  from  hi» 
Maker.  At  one  time,  in  his  early  boyhood,  his  feelings  were  deeplj 
interested  in  reading  Lindley  Murray's  "  Power  of  Religion," — a  book, 
which  records  the  happy  experience  of  many  dying  saints. 

At  an  early  age,  he  commenced   his  preparatory  studies  for  college. 
He  passed  some  time  under  the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  Herman   Dag- 

fett,  translator  of  a  treatise  of  Cornaro  on  **  Health  and  Exercise,"  and 
rincipal  of  the  Foreign  Mission  School  at  Cornwall^  Conn.     To  the 
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instructions  of  this  gentleman,  he  was  deeply  indebted  for  his  skill  in 
penmanship,  and  for  the  order,  accuracy,  and  admirable  tact  which  he 
ever  exhibited  in  his  pecuniary  and  business  engagements.  He  always 
spoke  of  his  obligations  to  Mr.  Daggett,  with  respect  and  gratitude.  The 
acquisition  of  these  habits,  was  one  of  the  main  causes  of  his  success  in 
the  complicated  and  difficult  duties  which  he  was  afterwards  called  to 
perform. 

In  September,  1810,  when  a  little  more  than  sixteen  years  of  age,  he 
entered  the  Sophomore  class  In  Yale  College.  During  the  first  two  years 
of  his  residence  at  this  institution,  he  did  not  devote  that  attention  to  his 
classical  studies,  which  their  importance  demanded.  This  neglect  was, 
in  subsequent  life,  a  subject  of  deep  regret.  It  was,  doubtless,  to  be 
attributed  to  several  causes.  He  was  deeply  and  disproportionately  inter- 
ested in  the  studies  of  natural  history.  His  zeal  in  this  pursuit,  amounted 
to  a  passion,  which  it  required  the  strong  convictions  of  duty  to  repress  and 
overcome.  At  this  period,  moreover,  he  had  little  sense  of  his  accountable- 
ness  for  the  talents  and  literary  privileges  which  were  bestowed  upon  him 
at  this  distinguished  seminary.  That  his  want  of  thorough  interest  in 
classical  studies  did  not  arise  from  constitutional  inability,  or  mental  de- 
fect, is  very  evident  from  many  considerations.  Several  years,  subse- 
quently, he  engaged,  in  connection  with  a  number  of  professional  gentle- 
men, in  the  study  of  Hebrew,  and  was  pronounced  by  the  instructor,  as 
having  exhibited  extraordinary  ability  in  comprehending  the  grammatical 
principles  and  structure  of  that  noble  language.  He  once  gave  to  the 
writer  of  this  article,  the  sketch  of  a  plan  of  an  elementary  work  in  Greek, 
"which  exhibited  no  little  originality  of  conception. 

At  length  it  pleased  God  to  vbit  Yale  College  with  his  reviving  grace. 
The  Spirit  was  poured  out  from  on  high.  Many  individuals  felt  his  re- 
newing influence,  and  determined  to  count  all  things  loss  for  the  excel- 
lency of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  their  Lord.  Early  in  the  period  of  this 
gracious  visitation,  young  Cornelius  was  convinced  of  his  need  of  par- 
doning mercy.  The  struggle  between  his  duty  and  his  inclination  was 
protracted  and  violent.  How  he  should  meet  the  scorn  and  contempt  of 
his  companions  in  sin,  was  a  question  which  exceedingly  agitated  him. 
His  countenance  displayed,  in  a  very  striking  manner,  the  workings  of  the 
aoul  within,  and  furnished  no  opportunity  for  concealment.  While  in  this 
state  of  confusion  and  anxiety,  the  Holy  Spirit  was  pleased  to  reveal  to 
him  the  deep  depravity  of  his  heart,  and  to  give  him  a  piercing  sense  of 
his  exceeding  sinfulness.  From  all  accounts,  it  is  evident  that  his  mental 
anxiety,  especially  in  view  of  his  own  wickedness,  was  uncommonly  deep 
and  distressing.  One  of  his  classmates  has  since  remarked,  that  he  had 
no  doubt,  at  the  time,  Mr.  Cornelius  was  truly  broken-hearted.  At  length, 
heing  justified  by  faith,  he  had  peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  This  blessed  calm  in  his  agitated  bosom  followed  a  determination 
which  he  made  to  give  up  all  to  Christ.  He  now  entered  with  great  energy 
upon  the  work  of  doing  good  as  he  had  opportunity.  Constrained  by  that 
love  which  had  rescued  him  from  the  dominion  of  sin,  he  devoted  his  body 
and  soul  as  a  living  sacrifice  to  the  service  of  his  Redeemer.  His  fellow 
students  shared  largely  in  his  prayers,  and  in  the  benefit  of  his  example, 
and  of  his  energetic  efforts.  It  is  here  worthy  of  remark,  as  an  interesting 
fact  in  the  providence  of  God,  that  the  individual  who  was  to  be  intimately 
connected  with  nearly  all  the  important  literary  institutions  of  the  country, 
and  with  great  numbers  of  young  men  preparing  for  the  Christian 
ministry,  was  himself  a  subject  of  the  renovating  grace  of  God  in  a  revival 
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of  religion  at  college.  He  thus  acquired  one  of  tbe  important  portions  of  tiiat 
experience  which  so  eminently  qualified  him  for  the  station  which  he  after- 
wards held.  He  graduated  in  September,  1813.  During  the  two  follow- 
ing years,  he  pursued  the  study  of  divinity  under  the  direction  of  Preudent 
Dwight  The  amount  of  influence  which  that  eminent  indiTidual  exerted 
over  him,  is  not  now  fully  known.  In  what  estimation  Mr.  Cornelius  held 
the  theological  opinions  of  his  instructor,  may  be  seen  from  a  declaration 
which  he  made  during  the  last  year  of  his  life,  that  his  views  of  theology  as 
a  science  accorded,  perhaps  more  entirely,  with  the  system  contained  in 
the  sermons  of  l>r.  Dwight,  than  with  any  other  human  composition.  He 
doubtless,  derived  great  benefit  from  daily  intercourse  with  an  individual 
who  was,  in  many  respects,  an  illustrious  model  of  all  which  is  praiseworthy 
apd  of  good  report.  President  Dwight  had  that  enlargement  of  view,  that 
superiority  to  local  feeling  and  party  prejudice,  and  that  earnest  desire  for 
the  conversion  of  the  world  to  Christ,  which  were  calculated  to  exert  a 
great  influence  on  a  mind  so  susceptible  as  that  of  Mr.  Cornelius.  During 
the  time  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  his  theological  studies,  he  exerted 
himself  most  efficiently  in  various  philanthropic  enterprises.  While  spend- 
ing a  vacation  in  his  native  town — Somers — he  succeeded  in  forming  a 
temperance  association,  on  the  plan  of  entire  abstinence  from  ardent 
spirits.  This  was  as  early  as  1814  or  1815, — a  period,  when  very  few,  if 
any  associations  had  adopted  this  fundamental  principle.  At  Fairhaven, 
a  village  near  New  Haven,  he  labored  for  the  spiritual  good  of  the  inhabit 
ta^ts,  with  great  acceptableness  and  success.  His  name  is  now  cherished, 
in  food  remembrance,  by  many  individuals  in  that  vicinity.  While  engaged 
in  these  labors  of  love,  his  own  soul  was  filled  with  refreshing  views  of  the 
Saviour's  grace,  and  he  went  on  his  way  rejoicing  in  hope  of  the  glory  of 
God.  After  remaining  about  two  years  with  Dr.  Dwight,  he  repaired 
to  Litchfield,  in  the  same  State,  to  avail  himself  of  the  instructions 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Beecher.  On  the  4th  of  June,  1816,  he  was  licensed 
to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  South  Association  of  Litchfield  county. 
In  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks,  he  received  an  appointment  as  an 
agent  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missiona. 
While  he  was  expected  to  promote  the  general  objects  of  the  Society,  he 
was  directed  to  give  his  principal  attention  to  raising  funds  for  the  educa- 
tion of  heathen  children  and  youth  ;  including  such  as  should  come  to  this 
country  for  an  education,  and  those  who  should  be  collected  at  the  mis- 
sionary stations.  He  engaged  thus  early  in  the  service  of  the  Board,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  trouble  arising  from  repeated  applications  to  preach,  as 
be  had  been  warmly  solicited  in  many  places.  His  first  letter  in  reply  to  the 
.communication  of  Dr.  Worcester,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  has  the  fol* 
lowing  sentence.  **  I  shall  most  conscientiously  observe  the  particulars  of 
the  commission  you  have  given  me,  and  the  more  so,  as  the  catholic  feelings 
o(  the  Board  have  ever  been  my  own,  since  I  turned  my  attention  to  those 
plans  for  doing  good  in  which  the  Christian  world  is  now  engaged."  His 
first  missionary  sermon  was  preached  in  Norfolk,  Ct.  on  the  first  day  of  July, 
1816.  One  hundred  and  ten  dollars  were  obtained  as  an  annual  subscrip- 
tion. In  the  course  of  six  months,  he  visited  all  the  towns  in  the  counties  of 
Litchfield,  Connecticut,  and  Essex,  Massachusetts,  and  a  number  of  towns 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  He  travelled  1 ,650  miles,  preached  136  times, 
formed  70  missionary  societies,  and  raised  4,200  dollars.  A  distingui^ied 
minister  of  Connecticut,  in  writing  to  Dr.  Wwceafter,  has  the  folfowing  re- 
marks. "  I  have  forebm-ne  to  say  all  which  I  think  of  Mr.  Cornelius  as  a 
popular  preacher  in  the  best  sense  of  the  ^erm,  and  as  a  mi^opary  of  great 
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eDterprise  aad  prudence,  lest  upon  experience  some  deficiency,  unpercei? ed 
by  me,  might  be  discovered.  But  the  successful  manner  in  which  he  has 
conducted  the  enterprise  in  which  he  is  now  engaged,  and  the  influence 
which  he  has  exerted  upon  all  classes  of  people,  young  and  old,  good  and 
bad,  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  all  the  churches  and  ministers 
around  us,  make  me  feel  as  if  it  were  safe,  and  as  if  it  were  my  duty,  to 
state  to  you  freely  my  opinions  and  views." 

It  was  now  a  very  interesting  period  in  the  history  of  the  Board  of  Mii^ 
flions.     A  permanent  establishment  had  been  secured  for  the  missionaries 
in  Bombay  and  Ceylon.     The  Rev.  Messrs.  Mills  and  Schermerhorn,  by 
their  tour  through  the  western  country,  had  excited  a  deep  interest  among 
the  eastern  churches  in  behalf  of  our  countrymen,  and  of  the  Indian  tribes 
west  of  the  Alleghanies.     In  the  mean  time,  the  Rev.  Cyrus  Kingsbury 
had  been  sent  to  the  south  western  Indians,  and  had  had  an  audience  in 
full  council,  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  tribes.     The  chiefe 
of  the  Cherokees  had  expressed  an  ardent  desire  to  have  schools  established 
among  them.     In  this  benevolent  enterprise,  the  national  government  mani-* 
lested  a  warm  interesL     Means  were  accordingly  ad<^ted  to  provide  mis* 
sionaries  and  teachers  for  the  Indians.     To  enable  the  Board  to  accomplish 
their  purpose,  Mr.  Cornelius  received  a  special  appointment,  in  December, 
1816^  as  agent  to  raise  funds.    On  the  15th  of  January,  1817,  he  pro^ 
ceeded  to  perform  his  agency.     He  went  from  Boston  to  New  Bedford, 
Massachusetts  j  to  Newport,  Bristol,  and  Providence,  Rhode  Island ;  Nor« 
wich.  New  London,  afkd  Hartford,  Connecticut.     In  this  agency,  he  raised 
about  $1,000.    While  at  Hartford,  he  matured  a  plan,  which  had  been  for 
some  time  under  consideration,  of  performing  a  tour  to  the  south  western 
portions  of  the  United  States.     He  concluded,  accordingly,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Board,  to  continue  his  agency  till  he  should  reach  the  Cherokee 
country,  and  then  employ  himself  for  six  months,  principally  as  a  missionary 
in  New  Orleans,  under  the  patronage  of  the  missionary  society  of  Connec- 
ticut   On  the  9th  of  April,  1817,  he  received  ordination  as  an  evangelist 
fie  soon  after  commenced  his  journey,  preaching  in  various  places,  and 
raising  funds.     While  in  Washington,  he  received  an  additional  commi»< 
flion  from  the  Board,  authorizing  him  to  act  as  a  general  agent  for  promot- 
ing the  object  of  the  institution,  and  particularly  the  interesting  design  of 
improving  the  character  and  condition  of  the  Indian  tribes.     After  obtaiifr- 
ing  very  valuable  collections  for  the  Board  in  the  principal  towns  through 
which  he  passed  ;  and  after  having  had  repeated  interviews  with  the  heads 
of  departments  at  Washington,  on  the  subject  of  meliorating  the  condition 
of  the  aborigines,  by  means  of  schools,  the  arts  of  husbandry,  and  the  me- 
chanic arts,  he  arrived  at  Brainerd,  in  the  Cherokee  nation,  on  the  19th  of 
September,  1817.    He  was  welcomed  by  the  missionaries  with  great  cor- 
diality of  feeling.     He  took  occasion,  soon  after  his  arrival,  to  meet  the 
Creeks,  and  also  the  Cherokees  in  council.     The  journey  which  he  took 
foe  this  object  lasted  ten  days.     In  this  time,  he  lay  out  upon  the  ground, 
with  only  a  blanket,  four  nights,  and  on  the  floor,  in  an  Indian  house,  two 
more.     He  closes  his  letter  as  follows.     "  This  is  November  fifth.     I  leave 
for  the  South,  as  I  expect,  to-morrow.     My  heart  has  this  day  been  greatly 
refi^eshed  by  the  perusal  of  the  Panoplist  for  September,  which  has  just 
arrived.     I  had  not  heard  from  the  North  for  a  long  time.     Blessed  be  the 
Lord  who  so  greatly  prospers  you.    We  are  all  encouraged,  and  believe  our 
Lord  has  good  in  store  for  this  people,  and  will  do  them  good  in  spite  of 
^OjBe  who  seek  their  ruin.    I^et  me  entreat  your  prayers  for  me,  for  I  assure 
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you,  were  it  not  for  the  glorious  nature  of  the  object  which  I  seek,  I  should 
-shrink  from  some  of  my  wanderings  in  the  wilderness." 

After  performing  various  important  services  for  the  mission,  Mr.  Cornelius 
proceeded  to  New  Orleans.  In  this  city,  he  remained  from  the  30th  of  De- 
»cember,  1817,  to  the  2d  of  April,  1818,  principally  in  the  service  of  the 
Missionary  Society  of  Connecticut  The  following  extract  from  an  annual 
report  of  that  Society,  will  show  the  estimation  in  which  his  labors  were 
regarded.  "  Mr.  Cornelius  preached  statedly  and  frequently  to  the  peofde, 
previous  to  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Larned,  which  was  nearly  two  months.  After 
this,  and  about  five  weeks  previous  to  bis  departure,  he  turned  his  attention 
more  particularly  to  other  parts  of  the  city,  and  preached  in  the  hospitals, 
in  the  jail,  to  seamen,  and  to  a  congregation  of  200  Africans.  His  visits  to 
the  hospital,  were  frequent  and  deeply  interesting.  Here,  people  of  all  des- 
criptions, and  afflicted  with  vaiious  diseases,  were  crowded  together.  To 
the  sick  and  dying,  Mr.  Cornelius  was  a  counsellor,  a  comforter,  and  fre- 
quently with  his  own  hands,  administered  both  clothing  and  nourishment  to 
their  bodies.  Through  his  influence,  the  internal  regulations  of  the  hospi- 
tals were  considerably  improved,  and  the  condition  of  the  sick  greatly 
ameliorated.  He  preached  in  a  ship  which  was  lying  in  the  harbor,  to 
as  many  as  could  be  collected,  the  cabin  of  which  was  filled  with  sea-cap- 
tains ;  and  he  had  the  pleasure  to  find  the  assembly  attentive,  solemn,  and 
affected.  And  his  congregations  of  Africans  were  no  less  solemn  and 
attentive  under  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  The  various  scenes  through 
which  Mr.  Cornelius  passed,  in  the  discharge  of  his  laborious  duties,  were 
of  the  most  affecting  kind ;  but  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  hopefully 
the  instrument  of  much  good,  both  to  the  souls  and  bodies  of  his  fellow 
-men."  The  arrival  of  the  Rev.  Sylvester  Larned  was  an  occasion  of  great 
joy  to  the  friends  of  religion.  His  labors  were  highly  acceptable,  and 
through  his  efforts,  united  with  those  of  Mr.  Cornelius,  a  church  and  con- 
gregation was  formed  and  incorporated  by  the  legislature,  and  a  founda- 
tion laid  for  the  operations  of  several  benevolent  societies.  Just  before  Mr. 
Cornelius  left  the  city,  he  presented  the  Foreign  Missionary  subject  to  the 
consideration  of  the  people,  and  obtained  subscriptions  of  more  than  $1,000, 
a  very  large  sum,  considering  the  circumstances  of  the  contributors. 

The  visit  of  Mr.  Cornelius  at  Natchez,  Mississippi,  on  his  return,  is  thus 
described  by  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Worcester.  "  On  Lord's  day,  12th 
of  April,  I  preached  a  sermon  on  the  subject  of  Indian  reformation,  to  a 
very  respectable  audience,  and  on  Monday  commenced  the  business  of 
solicitation.  And  will  you  not  unite  with  me  in  an  expression  of  gratitude 
io  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  when  I  tell  you  that  in  seven  days  I  was 
enabled  to  raise  the  sum  of  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty  dollars 
and  fifty  cents.  Enclosed  you  have  a  copy  of  the  subscription,  which  will, 
DO  doubt,  flirnish  our  northern  people  with  some  idea  of  southern  liberality. 
I  labored,  however,  very  severely.  The  weather  has  been  excessively  hot. 
On  one  day,  when  I  rode  thirty  miles,  and  collected  three  hundred  and 
-eighty-five  dollars,  the  thermometer  stood  as  high  as  90°.  I  should  not 
have  exerted  myself  so  much,  had  I  not  determined  on  exploring  the  whole 
of  Natchez  and  vicinity  in  one  week,  in  order  to  hasten  my  steps  to  the 
Indian  nations,  where  my  presence  is  immediately  needed." 

In  one  of  his  letters,  Mr.  Cornelius  thus  pours  out  the  fullness  of  his  feel- 
ings in  reference  to  the  American  Board.  "  If  there  be  an  institution  in 
the  world  which  I  love  most,  I  speak  the  sincere  sentiment  of  my  heart, 
when  I  say,  it  is  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
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sions.  I  have  all  that  confidence  in  their  wisdom,  their  efficiency,  and  theii 
piety,  which  excites  to  the  most  vigorous  exertion  in  their  behalf,  of  which 
I  am  capable, — and  I  need  not  add,  that  these  remarks  apply  most  emphati- 
cally to  the  Prudential  Committee,  and  their  indefatigable  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  To  forward  their  views,  I  have  toiled  two  years,  and  never 
anticipate  greater  happiness  in  my  life  than  has  been  associated  unceasingly 
with  those  toils."  The  following  animated  description  of  the  interview  of 
Mr.  Cornelius  with  Mr.  Evarts,  forcibly  reminds  us  of  that  more  sublime* 
and  rapturous  meeting  which  they  have  since  enjoyed  in  the  temple  not- 
made  with  hands,  where  they  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more,, 
where  tears  are  wiped  from  off  all  faces,  and  where  the  Lamb,  who  is 
in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  shall  lead  them  unto  living  fountains  of  water. 
"  Afler  great  fatiffue,  and  considerable  impediment  from  ill  health  in  the 
low  country,  I  had  the  indescribable  joy  of  arriving  at  the  missionary  station 
on  the  14th  of  May,  twenty-two  days  from  the  time  I  took  leave  of  Natchez. 
1  know  not  as  it  is  possible  for  a  human  heart  to  beat  with  higher  joy,  than- 
did  mine,  in  once  more  meeting  the  precious  brethren  and  sisters  of  the 
mission.  This  joy  was  rendere<l  more  intense  by  the  presence  of  Mr.  Evarts. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  ends  of  the  country  had  come  together.  *  It  far  more  than 
repays  one  for  the  most  fatiguing  journey  ;  and  such  is  the  reward  of  Chris- 
tian missionaries.  In  justice' to  the  feelings  of  the  missionaries,  and  to  my 
own,  I  must  say,  that  no  event  has  occurred,  since  the  commencement  of 
the  enterprise,  more  important  to  its  best  interests,  than  the  presence  and 
counsels  of  Mr.  Evarts.  His  services  to  the  Board,  not  only  in  the  Indian 
country,  but  generally,  on  his  tour,  have  been  of  the  most  valuable  kind — 
more  so  than  could  have  been  those  of  any  agent  whatever." 

In  August,  Mr.  Cornelius  arrived  in  Boston.  He  had  travelled  between 
eight  thousand  and  nine  thousand  miles,  had  preached  in  behalf  of  the 
Board  three  hundred  times,  and  collected  seven  thousand  two  hundred  dol- 
lars. The  amount  of  good  which  he  had  accomplished  in  other  ways,  was 
by  no  means  inconsiderable.  While  on  his  way  to  the  Chickasaw  nation, 
he  met  several  Cherokees  returning  from  the  Arkansas  country,  whither  they 
had  been  on  an  exploring  tour.  They  had  been  engaged  in  several  skir- 
mishes with  the  Osages.  Among  other  trophies  of  their  success,  they  had 
a  little  Osage  girl,  about  five  years  of  age,  whose  mother  they  had  killed 
and  scalped.  The  compassionate  feelings  of  Mr.  Cornelius  were  immedi- 
ately excited,  and  he  at  once  adopted  measures,  which  resulted  in  the 
redemption  and  the  Christian  education  of  the  little  captive.  A  powerful 
interest  in  the  Indian  missions  was  excited  by  this  incident,  throughout  the 
Christian  community. 

While  at  the  missionary  station  at  Brainerd,  among  the  Cherokee  In-* 
dians,  his  labors  in  preaching  were  attended  with  gratifying  results.  ''  His 
conversation  and  preaching,"  say  the  missionaries,  "  excited  an  increased 
attention,  both  among  the  Cherokees  and  white  people  around  us.  On  the 
last  Sabbath  that  he  preached,  a  very  solemn  impression  was  made  on  the 
minds  of  several  persons.  One  white  man  and  three  Cherokees  were  much 
affected."  One  of  these  individuals  was  Charles  Reece,  who  had  been  a 
distinguished  warrior.  Another  was  Catharine  Brown,  a  young  lady  of 
amiable  manners,  and  of  a  remarkably  correct  deportment*     Mr.  Cor- 

*  Amon|i^  the  most  iuleresiing  instnnces  of  the  success  of  missions,  is  to  he  reckoo«d  the  conver- 
sion of  the  family  of  Browns.  After  Catharine  had  been  with  the  missionaries  two  years,  a  younger 
brother,  David,  came  to  the  school,  and  was  religiously  affected  in  consequence  of  the  faithful  in- 
structions of  Catharine.  Both  visited  the  paternal  home  together,  and  the  worship  of  God  com- 
menced where  heathenism  had  reigned  without  a  rival.  Eventuallv,  both  parents,  two  sons,  ihre« 
daughters,  and  a  daughter-in-law,  eight  in  all,  became  apparently  the  heirs  of  a  glorious  immor- 
tality.   Some  of  them  soon  died  in  the  triumph  of  Christiao  hope. 
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nelius  was  preaent  at  the  ibnnation  of  the  charch  at  Brnoefd^  the  firaC 
which  was  fonned  among  the  Indians.  The  general  infioeBce  which  he 
exerted  in  favor  of  the  missionary  cause,  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate.  Bis 
general  character,  and  his  manner  of  exhibiting  the  aofaject,  were  sach  aa 
to  command  the  respect  and  esteem  of  men  in  civil  life.  It  is  possible  that 
the  ardor  of  his  feelings  sometimes  betrayed  him  into  injndicioos  meaauies, 
but  no  evidence  of  it  appears.  He  had  repeated  interviews  with  the  heads 
of  departments  at  Washington,  with  various  Indian  agents,  and  on  one 
occasion,  with  the  executive  of  Tennessee,  and,  it  is  bdieved,  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  confidence  of  all,  by  his  integrity,  courtesy,  and  general  in- 
telligence. A  trust,  involving  great  responsibilities,  was  assumed,  and 
fully  sustained,  by  an  individual,  hardly  twenty-ihree  years  of  age.  Soon 
afler  his  return,  the  following  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Board.  **  Re- 
solved^ That  thb  Board  cherish  a  very  a^ctionate  and  grateful  sense  of  the 
faithful,  zealous,  and  highly  important  services  of  the  Rew.  Elias  Corneliiis, 
as  an  agent  for  the  Board,  for  a  length  of  time,  and  for  various  purposes." 
It  has  been  stated  previously,  that  Mr.  Cornelius  had  early  acquired  a  taste 
for  natural  history.  At  the  formation  of  the  American  Geological  Society , 
he  had  been  unanimously  appointed  a  member.  In  his  lour  from  Boston  to 
New  Orleans,  be  made  various  observations  upon  the  geology  and  geogra- 
phy of  the  country  through  which  he  passed,  of  an  interesting  character. 
These  observations  were  afterwards  published  in  the  first  volume  of  Silli- 
man's  Journal  of  Science. 

In  September,  1818,  Mr.  Cornelius  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Hooker, 
of  Andover,  Mass.  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Asahel  Hooker,  formerly  of 
Goshen,  Ct* 

In  consequence  of  the  rapid  enlargement  of  the  missions  of  the  Board,  it 
became  indispensable  that  the  Corresponding  Secretary  should  devote  his 
whole  time  to  his  duties,  and  that  a  permanent  support  should  be  provided 
for  his  maintenance.  It  was  felt  to  be  desirable,  on  many  accounts,  that 
this  officer  should  depend  on  a  permanent  income.  His  labors  would  in  this 
way  be  more  unembarrassed  and  efficient  A  commission  was  accordingly 
given  to  Mr.  Cornelius  to  endeavor  to  establish  a  permanent  foundation  for 
this  purpose.  He  entered  on  the  work  with  his  accustomed  energy,  and 
labored,  at  intervals,  for  several  years,  in  behalf  of  this  object,  and  collected 
several  thousand  dollars.  In  the  spring  of  1819,  Mr.  Cornelius  received  an 
invitation  from  the  first  church  and  society  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  to  become 
their  pastor.  After  mature  deliberation,  he  declined  to  accept  the  invitation. 
He  was  led  to  this  decision,  principally,  on  the  ground  that  a  pastoral 
engagement  at  Charlestown  would  allow  him  no  time  to  perform  those  duties 
of  a  general  benevolent  character,  in  which  his  feelings  had  become  warmly 
interested. 

A  few  months  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1819,  were  passed  by  Mr. 
Cornelius  in  attending  upon  the  public  lectures  and  other  exercises  of  the 
theological  seminary  in  Andover.  On  the  21st  of  July,  1819,  he  was 
installed  as  colleague  pastor  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Worcester,  over  the  Tab- 
ernacle Church,  in  Salem,  Massachusetts.  The  reasons  which  led  to  this 
connection  with  Dr.  Worcester  were  the  following.  From  1812  to  1817, 
the  concerns  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions had  been  increasing  in  number  and  in  interest.     The  labor  of  main- 

*  Mr.  Hooker  was  a  native  of  Bethiem,  Ct.  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1789»  studied  divinty 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rer.  William  Robinaon,  of  Southinflon,  Ct.  was  ordained  the  niaisler 
of  Goshen  in  1791,  dismissed,  on  account  of  il)  health,  in  1810,  installed  at  Norwich,  Cu  in  181S, 
and  died  in  1813.  He  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  feiirth  reneratioB  from  the  Rev.  Swnrt 
Hookerof  Farminf  ton,  and  of  the  fifUi  from  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker,  th%  fim  miniiler  of  HiNtfoid. 
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taining  an  extensive  correspondence,  the  responsibility  of  planning  and 
eommencing  new  missions,  of  providing  for  the  comfort  and  usefulness  of 
numerous  missionary  families,  of  laying  before  the  public,  frequently,  the 
plans  and  prospects  and  wishes  of  the  Board,  devolved  in  a  great  degree 
upon  Dr.  Worcester.  Many  cases  of  much  delicacy,  and  which  required 
long  and  anxious  deliberation,  came  before  his  consideration.  In  addition 
to  this,  he  had  the  charge  of  a  large  and  important  church  and  congrega- 
tion. He  had  for  a  long  time  been  compelled  to  give  up  all  seasons  of  re- 
laxation ;  all  that  species  of  intercourse  which  is  commonly  denominated 
social  and  ffiendly,  in  distinction  from  the  performance  of  solemn  profes- 
sional duty.  In  J 817,  he  informed  his  associates,  that  he  could  no  longer 
continue  to  labor  as  he  had  done.  He  was  not,  however,  essentially  re- 
lieved till  the  summer  of  1819,  when  Mr.  Cornelius  was  associated  with 
him  as  a  junior  pastor,  with  the  express  provision,  that  the  senior  pastor 
might  devote  three  fourths  of  his  time  without  interruption  to  the  missionary 
cause.  No  arrangement  could  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Cor- 
nelius, provided  his  duty  called  him  to  leave  his  beloved  missionary  agencies. 
He  was  very  reluctant  to  engage  in  any  enterprise,  which  would  prevent 
him  from  laboring  direcdy  for  the  salvation  of  the  heathen.  This  was  the 
subject  which  engrossed  the  strongest  feelings  of  his  soul.  The  conviction 
had  been  very  deep  in  his  mind,  that  he  ought  to  devote  himself  personally 
and  forever,  to  the  foreign  service.  The  last  remark  which  Samuel  J. 
Mills  made  to  him  previous  to  his  departure  to  Africa  was,  **  it  is  your  duty 
to  remain  in  the  United  States,  and  arouse  the  attention  of  the  churches  a€ 
home  in  behalf  of  the  poor  heathen."  This  observation  of  Mills  had  con^ 
siderable  effect  in  inducing  him  to  abandon  his  original  design  of  engaging 
personally  in  the  missionary  work.  The  settlement  at  Salem,  was  in  many 
respects  peculiarly  congenial  to  his  feelings.  It  associated  him  with  Dr^ 
Worcester,  whom  he  loved  and  revered  as  he  would  an  own  father.  It 
allowed  Dr.  Worcester  to  dedicate  nearly  his  undivided  energies  to  the' 
duties  of  his  secretaryship.  It  brought  Mr.  Cornelius  into  a  relation  with 
a  church  which  had  partaken  largely  of  the  benevolent  spirit  of  their' 
pastor ;  while  it  allowed  him  three  months  to  plead  directly  the  cause  of 
Foreign  Missions.  As  was  before  remarked,  he  entered  on  his  duties  in 
July,  1819.  The  ability  and  faithfulness  with  which  he  executed  his 
trust,  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  will  long  be  held  in  cherished  r'emembrance 
in  Salem.  As  he  had  not  enjoyed  th<»e  opportunities  for  thorough  and  sys-' 
tematic  study  with  which  many  are  now  fiivored,  his  sermons,  during  the  first 
years  of  his  ministry,  did  not  exhibit  that  fertility  and  richness  of  instruct 
tion  which  characterized  his  later  efforts.  Of  this  deficiency  he  was  per^ 
fectly  aware,  and  did  as  every  wise  man  ought  tor  do,  set  himself  thoroughly 
to  work  to  remove  the  cause.  His  improvement  wa9  consequently  uniform 
and  decided.  As  an  impressive  preacher,  he  was  exceeded  by  very  few. 
His  pastoral  labors  were  uncommonly  systematic  and  acceptal>le.  He  kept 
a  list  of  all  the  families  in  his  congregation,  duly  arranged,  and  by  means 
of  some  peculiar  characters,  was  able  to  tell  by  the  glance  of  an  eye,  toAen' 
and  how  often  he  had  visited  every  family.  He  had  the  power  of  inter- 
esting children  to  an  uncommon  degree.  Says  an  officer  of  his  church, 
"  every  little  countenance  brightened  when  he  came  in  sight ; — the  children 
loved  him  indeed."  Perhaps  the  roost  prominent  object  of  his  attention  and 
solicitude  was  the  promotion  of  eminent  holiness  in  the  members  of  the^ 
church.  To  attain  this  object  he  made  unwearied  efforts.  In  his  view^ 
the  grand  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  conversion  of  the  world,  is  the' 
want  of  deep  and  ail-perVading  piety  in  the  chnrch.    He  preached  to  pro-" 
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fessing  Christians  on  this  point,  frequently  and  with  great  pui^ncy,  and 
exhorted  them  to  aim  at  nothing  less  than  the  holiness  of  their  Lord  and 
Master.  The  means  which  he  adopted  for  this  purpose  were  powerful  and 
well  sustained.  Once  in  three  months  his  church  observed  a  day  of  fasting 
and  prayer.  He  originated  a  Bible  class,  and  interested  all  who  attended 
it.  There  was  a  special  revival  of  religion  during  his  ministry ; — as 
the  fruits  of  which,  80  persons  were  added  to  the  church  while  be  was 
pastor,  and  20  more  soon  aHer  his  dismission.  In  the  chamber  of  the  sick^ 
no  one  could  surpass  Mr.  Cornelius.  As  soon  as  he  learned  that  a  parish- 
ioner was  ill,  he  hastened  to  his  bed-side.  Those  visits  were  characterized 
by  a  most  tender  sympathy,  as  well  as  by  a  faithful  exhibition  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  gospel.  On  the  9th  of  June,  1821,  his  beloved  father  and 
friend,  Dr.  Worcester,  died.  This  was  to  Mr.  Cornelius  a  most  afflictive 
event  Their  fellowship  was  truly  with  each  other,  as  well  as  with  their 
blessed  Lord.  In  the  sermon  which  Mr.  Cornelius  published  on  occa- 
sion of  his  death,  we  meet  with  the  following  interesting  passage.  "  You 
will  doubtless  expect  that  I  should  say  something  of  the  character  of  Dr. 
Worcester  as  an  associate  pastor.  On  this  subject  I  scarcely  dare  to  trust 
my  own  feelings.  I  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  say,  that  I  shall  ever 
legard  the  period  of  my  connection  with  him,  as  one  of  the  happiest  por- 
tions of  my  life.  And  whatever  may  have  been  the  history  of  other  con- 
nections of  a  similar  nature,  with  heartfelt  gratitude  to  God,.  I  desire  to 
record  of  this,  that  no  incident  ever  occurred,  which  was  known  ta  inter- 
rupt its  peace,  or  to  mar  its  enjoyment  for  a  moment.  I  weep  while  I  think 
its  endearments  are  at  an  end ;  and  that  I  shall  sit  at  his  feet,  and  receive 
his  paternal  instructions  na  more." 

Among  the  objects  which  early  engaged  his  attention,  was  that  of  pre- 
paring men  for  the  Christian  ministry,  by  means  of  Education  Societies. 
Just  before  he  commenced  his  south  western  tour  in  1819,  he  received  a 
commission  from  the  American  Education  Society,  to  labor  ^as  he  might 
have  opportunity  in  their  behalf  In  1824,  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
the  Society,  but  declined  the  appointment  Again  in  the  spring  of  1826, 
he  was  employed  as  an  agent  for  three  months,  for  the  same  Society.  His 
efforts  were  attended  with  extraordinary  success.  About  forty  thousand 
dollars  were  subscribed  in  the  form^of  permanent  scholarships  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars  each.  In  the  summer  of  1826,  he  was  again  elected  secretary 
of  the  Society.  It  had  become  apparent  to  all  the  friends  of  the  institution^ 
that  without  an  efficient  and  responsible  head,  wholly  devoted  to  its  in- 
terests, it  could  not  prosper.  Upon  Mr;  Cornelius,  not  only  the  minds  of 
the  Directors,  but  of  the  Christian  community  generally  were  fixed.  It 
was  to  him  a  question  of  overwhelming  interest.  On  the  one  hand,  was 
an  important  benevolent  institution,  having  for  its  object  the  raising  up  of 
thousands  of  young  men  to  preach  the  gospel  of  Christ  through  the  land 
and  through  the  world,  but  now  languishing  and  comparatively  impotent 
for  want  of  a  permanent  secretary.  On  the  other  hand,  was  a  church  and 
congregation,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  in  the  country,  warmly 
and  increasingly  attached  to  their  minister,  and  unanimously  opposed  to 
his  dismission.  He  had  become  established  in  the  affections  of  the  people, 
and  was  looking  forward  to  years  of  pastoral  enjoyment  and  duty.  He  had 
also  commenced  plans  of  study  and  discipline,  which  promised  him  great 
mental  benefit.  Afler  deep  and  devout  consideration  of  the  subject,  he  pro- 
posed to  his  church  to  submit  the  matter  to  a  mutual  councH.  To  this 
proposal  the  church  acceded  with  great  reluctance.  A  council  met  in 
August,  and  devoted  several  days  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject    The 
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arguments  m  favor  of  the  measure  and  in  opposition  to  it,  were  exhibited 
at  length.  The  result  of  their  proceedings  was,  that  Mr.  Cornelius  was 
dismissed  from  his  pastoral  charge,  in  the  early  part  of  October,  1826.  He 
soon  after  removed  his  residence  to  Andover,  and  commenced  his  duties 
as  Secretary  of  the  American  Education  Society.  In  this  office  he  con- 
tinued till  January,  1832,  a  period  of  a  little  more  than  six  years. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  value  of  his  services  in  this  situation,  a  compari- 
son of  the  periods  of  the  commencement  and  close  of  his  connection  with 
the  institution  will  be  important.  In  the  autumn  of  1826,  the  American 
Education  Society  had  been  in  existence  eleven  years.  The  Society  had 
afforded  aid  to  550  men,  30  of  whom  were  pastors  of  churches,  and  30 
more  were  licensed  preachers.  Six  individuals  had  become  foreign  mis- 
sionaries, and  12  or  15  were  temporarily  engaged  as  instructors  in  acade- 
mies and  colleges.  The  appropriations  had  been  confined  with  few  excep- 
tions, to  members  of  colleges  and  academies,  the  funds  not  allowing  the 
Directors  to  furnish  assistance  to  theological  students.  The  sphere  of  the 
operations  of  the  Society  was  confined  in  a  great  measure  to  New  England. 
At  the  close  of  18^31^  the  Society  had  assisted  about  1,300  men,  of  whom 
520  were  foreign  missionaries,  380  licensed  preachers  in  their  native  land, 
540  were  under  patronage  at  that  time,  exclusive  of  licentiates,  65  were 
temporarily  employed  as  teachers,  but  with  the  ministry  in  view,  and  25  were 
permanently  employed  as  professors  or  instructors.  The  remainder,  with 
the  exception  of  fifly-five  from  whom  no  information  had  been  heard,  had 
died,  or  failed  for  want  of  health,  or  given  up  the  ministry  for  various  rea- 
sons. Thus  from  those  assisted  by  this  Society,  the  church  had  received 
at  the  time  referred  to  more  than  400  ministers.  This  is  more  than  the 
whole  number  of  evangelical  clergymen  of  the  Congregational  denomination 
in  Massachusetts ;  and  it  is  more  than  four-fiflhs  of  the  whole  number  of 
Presbyterian  ministers  in  the  State  of  New  York.  About  one-fifth  of  all 
the  students  connected  with  the  theological  seminaries  of  the  United  States 
are  beneficiaries  of  this  Society.  The  influence  which  Mr.  Cornelius  ex- 
erted in  behalf  of  the  American  Education  Society  was  as  various  as  it  was 
powerful.  The  weight  of  personal  character  and  reputation,  which  he 
could  throw  into  the  scale  of  any  institution  with  which  he  was  connected, 
was  very  great.  The  fact  that  he  was  interested  in  an  enterprise,  was  an 
assurance  that  the  enterprise  would  succeed.  Universal  confidence  was 
placed  in  his  integrity  and  judgment,  as  well  as  in  his  energy  and  ardor  of 
feeling.  This  was  what  the  Education  Society  pre-eminently  needed  in  an 
agent.  The  objects  which  it  would  accomplish  are  not  palpable  and  im- 
mediate. They  do  not  appeal  directly  to  the  feelings  and  sympathies  of 
the  community.  The  acquisition  of  an  education  occupies  a  great  number 
of  years,  and  the  danger  of  a  final  failure  is,  by  no  means,  inconsiderable. 
The  Society  has  also  had  violent  and  deeply  seated  prejudices  to  meet  It 
has  hundreds  of  representatives  in  every  part  of  the  country,  who  are  ex- 
posed to  the  observation  and  scrutiny  of  a  thousand  communities.  Of 
course,  the  moral  or  intellectual  failure  of  one  young  man,  is  the  theme  of 
general  remark,  and  operates,  in  many  ways,  to  the  prejudice  of  all  the 
individuals  who  maintain  their  integrity,  and  in  fact  to  the  detriment  of 
the  whole  enterprise.  For  these  and  for  other  reasons,  the  Education 
Society  demands  no  ordinary  talents  in  him,  who  would  plead  its  cause 
successfully.  To  sustain  it  in  that  position  in  which  it  ought  to  be  placed 
before  the  community,  requires  no  little  energy,  moral  courage,  fidelity  to 
Christ,  comprehensiveness  of  view,  wisdom,  and  patience.  To  this  great 
work  Mr.  Cornelius  was  fully  adequate.    He  had  a  grasp  of  mind,  which 
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could  comprehend  i^  distant  relations  and  its  ultimate  bearings.  He  knew 
how  to  meet  the  prejudices  with  which  it  was  assailed,  and  to  scatter  the 
doubts  and  perplexities  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  At  the  same  time, 
he  attended,  with  equal  industry  and  intelligence  to  the  details  of  the 
whole  system.  His  first  object,  ailer  becoming  connected  with  the  So* 
ciety,  was  to  bring  every  thing  which  was  capable  of  it,  into  an  orderly 
arrangement.  Some  of  bis  most  exhausting  labors  were  in  the  office.  For 
weeks  and  months,  he  has  toiled  in  arranging  the  numerous  documents  of 
the  Society,  with  a  patience  and  perseverance  as  if  such  were  his  appro- 
priate and  only  duties.  He  had  a  great  object  before  him,  and  he  shrunk 
from  no  labor,  however  self-denying  and  wearisome  it  might  be.  The 
amount  of  labor  and  fatigue  with  which  any  duty  was  connected,  did  not 
feem  to  be  an  object  of  inquiry.  If  its  performance  would  advance  the 
.cause,  it  was  enough  ;  the  work  was  sure  to  be  done.  But  while  he  labored 
with  unwearied  assiduity  to  increase  the  number  of  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
and  to  maintain  the  external  prosperity  of  the  Society,  the  burden  which 
lay  with  the  greatest  weight  upon  his  mind,  respected  the  religious  char- 
acter of  the  young  men,  whom  he  should  be  the  means  of  introducing 
into  the  ministry.  He  longed,  with  unutterable  desire,  for  the  eminent 
holiness  of  every  aspirant  for  the  sacred  office.  Some  of  the  letters  which 
be  wrote  on  this  point,  were  marked  with  the  deepest  tenderness  of  spirit, 
and  with  a  solemnity  which  was  truly  awful.  That  he  should  solicit  the 
/charities  of  Christians  for  the  purpose  of  raising  up  ambassadors  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  filled  him  with  overwhelming  emotions.  When  there 
has  been  a  sad  failure  in  moral  principle  in  regard  to  any  one  assisted  by 
the  Society,  (of  which  happily  the  instances  are  few,)  his  benevolent  heart 
was  pierced  with  inexpressible  sorrow.  His  pastoral  visits  to  the  young 
men  at  the  various  institutions,  will  long  be  remembered.  They  were 
truly  pastoral  visits.  The  agent  and  secretary  were  lost  in  the  friend  and 
father.  He  used  to  observe  a  special  season  of  prayer  and  fasting  before 
be  engaged  in  these  duties.  He  consequently  brought  to  his  work  a  spir- 
ituality of  affections,  and  an  unction  of  soul,  which  rendered  his  risits 
seasons  of  rich  spiritual  advantage  to  all  concerned.  He  sometimes  spent 
two  or  three  hours  with  a  single  individual,  in  the  retirement  of  a  college- 
room,  there  learned  the  spiritual  condition  of  his  young  friend,  gave  that 
encouragement  or  reproof,  that  instruction  or  consolation  which  the  case 
demanded,  and  closed  the  visit  with  fervent  and  solemn  prayer  to  God. 
No  young  man  who  ever  saw  Mr.  Cornelius  forgot  him,  and  it  is  not  too 
(nuch  to  say,  that  no  one  ever  saw  him,  who  failed  to  love  him. 

While  engaged  in  the  services  of  this  Society,  he  travelled  from  fifleen  to 
twenty  thousand  miles,  and  raised  funds  to  the  amount  of  between  $120,000 
Rud  $150,000.  He  advocated  its  claims  and  defended  its  interests  frequently 
through  the  medii^m  of  the  press.  His  influence  in  inducing  others  to  co- 
operate with  him,  was  a  most  remarkable  trait  in  his  character,  and  it  was 
lOpe  of  his  principal  means  of  doing  good.  It  was  exceedingly  difficult  for 
any  man  to  resist  his  arguments,  especially  when  enforced  by  his  perscmal 
presence  and  persuasive  address.  He  sometimes  influenced  others  to  coin- 
cide with  his  views,  not  in  opposition  to  their  existing  convictions  of  duty, 
but  in  opposition  to  their  previous  and  apparently  Arm  determination. 
While  he  devoted  his  main  attention  directly  to  the  objects  of  the  Ednca^ 
lion  Society,  he  had  no  contractedn^ss  of  view,  nor  want  of  fervent  interest 
jjn  any  of  the  plans  of  Christian  benevolence.  In  the  course  of  his  life,  he 
advocated  them  publicly,  and  with  his  accustomed  energy  and  intelligence. 
j^^  p^ce  received  an  invitation  to  execute  an  fmportaQt  tru4  ixi  ^  foreign 
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land.  He  was  also  chosen  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Dartmouth  College,  and 
Secretary  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  lie  did  not  consider  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  accept  of  either  of  the  three  last  mentioned  trusts.  An  object, 
which  he  viewed  to  be  of  great  importance,  and  which  he  took  into  fre^ 
quent  and  anxious  deliberation,  was  the  plan  of  preserving  the  health  aud 
physical  energies  of  our  professional  men,  by  means  of  the  union  of  manual 
labor  with  study.  The  good  which  has  been  accomplished  in  this  country 
by  means  of  this  plan  is  to  be  attributed  to  his  agency  more  than  to  that  of 
any  other  individual.  The  excellent  arrangements  at  the  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  on  this  subject,  and  which  have  served  to  some  extent  as 
a  model,  owe  their  existence  to  his  instrumentality.    On  one  occasion,  he 

Eive  an  able  and  comprehensive  exposition  of  this  topic  in  a  public  address, 
e  also  corresponded  with  gentlemen  in  ail  parts  of  the  country  ;  and  pub* 
lished  the  results  of  his  inquiries. 

Though  his  official  pastoral  labors  ceased  when  he  led  Salem,  he  cher- 
ished the  spirit  of  an  affectionate  minister  of  Christ, — ever  ready  to  aid  his 
brethren,  or  to  bestow  his  labors  in  behalf  of  destitute  and  afflicted  churches. 
During  the  years  1830,  and  1831,  he  supplied  successively,  for  several 
months,  the  pulpits  of  the  Salem  and  Pine  street  churches,  in  Boston,  both 
of  which  were  destitute  of  pastors.  His  efforts  were  attended  with  a  suc« 
cess  which  greatly  encouraged  his  heart  A  special  seriousness  followed 
his  ministrations.  His  labors  at  the  Pine  street  church,  especially,  were 
indefatigable.  As  a  consequence,  forty  or  fifly  individuals,  as  it  was  be- 
lieved, embraced  the  religion  of  the  gospel.  His  name  will  long  be  cher- 
ished in  sweet  and  blessed  remembrance  by  multitudes  in  Boston.  In  this 
connection,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  he  was  present  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union,  in  Philadelphia,  in  1830,  when 
the  resolution  was  adopted  to  endeavor,  within  two  years,  to  establish  a 
Sabbath  school,  in  every  destitute  place,  wherever  practicable,  throughout 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  He  made  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  vast  as- 
fiembly  convened  on  the  occasion,  and  pledged  himself  to  see  to  the  estate 
ment  of  100  Sabbath  schools  in  the  valley.  This  pledge  has  been  nearly 
or  quite  redeemed. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1831,  Jeremiah  Evarts,  Esq.  Secretary  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  died  at  Charles* 
ton.  South  Carolina.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  in  October  following, 
Mr.  Cornelius  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
important  moments  of  his  life.  To  resign  at  once,  and  without  deliberation, 
his  office  at  the  head  of  the  American  Education  Society,  he  could  not,  of 
course,  for  a  moment,  contemplate.  At  the  same  time,  he  did  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  return  an  immediate  answer  to  the  invitation  from  the  Board. 
The  course  which  he  took,  was  evidently  in  accordance  with  those  elevated 
principles,  which  had  long  governed  him.  He  thus  expresses  himself  in 
answer  to  a  letter  which  he  received.  All  our  readers  will  be  struck  with 
the  solemnity  of  the  spirit  which  it  breathes.  ''  Hitherto  I  have  felt  more 
like  praying  than  either  writing  or  conversing.  The  most  I  can  or  dare 
•ay  at  present,  is,  that  with  my  eyes  turned  to  heaven,  and  death  and  the 
Judgment  before  roe,  1  am  trying  to  ask.  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to 
do.  Next,  I  desire  to  have  my  ears  open  to  every  thing  which  is  likely  to 
make  known  His  will.  Lastly,  I  aim  to  put  a  seal  on  my  lips  till  He  per- 
mits and  directs  me  to  speak.  I  beg  you  to  remember  me  in  your  prayers. 
It  is  the  best  proof  of  love  which  any  dear  friend  like  yourself  can  give  me. 
I  entreat  my  friends  to  pray  for  me.  1  think  I  never  wished  so  earnestly  to 
^Q  i^  (hi^g  which  Christ  will  approve.     Eyery  thing  else  appears  to  m^ 
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comparatively  of  no  moment  His  plan  is  fttfttt.  You  and  I  are  objects 
of  his  thought  and  attention.  He  has  his  will  concerning  our  iield  of  labor. 
We  had  better  be  in  our  graves,  than  to  be  in  any  other  field  than  he  has 
chosen  for  us."  Possessing  such  feelings  as  these,  he  must  of  necessity,  we 
would  almost  say,  come  to  a  just  decision.  The  question  indeed,  demand- 
ed unusual  deliberation  and  prayer.  The  interests  depending  on  its  right 
determination,  transcend  all  human  calculation.  The  Secretary  of  the  prin- 
cipal missionary  society  in  this  country,  has  in  his  hands,  in  an  important 
sense,  the  eternal  destiny  of  millions  of  souls.  To  him,  more  than  to  any 
other  individual  on  this  continent,  the  dying  heathen  look  for  the  gospel. 
To  discharge  its  duties  properly,  requires  a  forethought,  a  sagacity,  a  wide 
reach  of  observation  and  reflection,  a  spirit  of  dependence  on  God,  ajid  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  such  as  very  few  men  possess,  and  such  as  are 
required  to  direct  the  resources  of  the  mightiest  monarchies  of  this  earth. 
The  salvation  or  perdition  of  millions  is  depending  on  the  energy  and  faith 
of  one  man.  Mr.  Cornelius  looked  at  the  subject  in  this  light.  He  felt  its 
immense  responsibilities  press  upon  him  with  mountain  weight  We  have 
never  known  or  heard  of  a  question  of  duty  upon  which  such  solemnity  of 
feeling  was  expended.  Facts  will  fully  justify  this  assertion.  In  most  of 
the  letters  which  he  wrote  for  two  months,  he  entreated  the  prayers  of  his 
friends  with  an  earnestness,  which  would  not  be  denied.  For  the  last  three 
months  of  his  life  he  observed  tvtry  Friday  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer. 
Besides,  he  set  apart  several  entire  days  for  this  purpose.  He  examined  all 
the  passages  of  Scripture  which  have  reference  to  the  question  which  he 
was  considering,  and  arranged  the  results  of  the  examination  under  distinct 
heads.  He  wrote  a  communication  to  a  number  of  the  most  judicious  and 
intelligent  Christians  in  the  country,  and  received  a  formal  reply  from 
about  twenty.  He  ako  conversed  with  a  great  number  whom  he  did  not 
address  by  letter.  The  results  of  his  investigation,  drawn  up  with  great 
care  and  regularity,  fill  more  than  seventy  quarto  pages  of  manuscript 
From  his  answer  to  the  Prudential  Committee,  we  quote  the  following  sen- 
tence. "  To  this  new  field  of  labor  and  responsibility,  once  occupied  by 
men  whose  praise  is  in  all  the  churches  of  Christ,  and  the  last,  perhaps, 
which  I  am  to  cultivate  in  this  world,  I  advance  with  trembling  steps.  My 
decision  is  with  the  Lord,  and  my  work  is  with  my  God.  Henceforth,  if  it 
please  Him,  I  am  to  consecrate  myself,  my  soul  and  body,  and  all  I  have, 
to  a  direct  effort  to  execute,  in  union  with  others,  the  last  command  of  the 
ascended  Saviour.  May  his  promised  presence  and  grace  sustain  us  in 
every  time  of  need.  May  the  spirit  of  the  primitive  ministers  and  martyrs 
of  Jesus  be  oursi  And  may  our  aim  like  theirs  be,  to  publish  as  far,  and 
as  fast  as  possible,  the  gospel  to  every  creature."  It  is  proper  here  to  re- 
mark, that  he  had  the  fullest  confidence  that  he  had  come  to  that  decision 
which  would  stand  the  scrutiny  of  the  final  judgment  The  answer  to  the 
Prudential  Committee  of  the  fioard,  was  transmitted  on  the  19th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1831.  He  resigned  the  secretaryship  of  the  American  Education 
Society,  in  a  few  days  subsequently,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  new 
office.  About  the  middle  of  January,  he  visited  Boston,  for  the  purpose  of 
devising  and  maturing  with  the  other  secretaries  of  the  Board,  and  with 
the  Prudential  Committee,  an  extensive  plan  of  operations  for  the  coming 
year,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  subject  of  Missions  before 
several  churches  in  Boston  and  its  neighborhood.  For  four  weeks  he 
labored  with  unparalleled  energy.  It  seemed  as  if  the  claims  and  interests 
of  the  heathen  world  had  become  identified  with  his  very  being.  The 
prominent  subject  of  his  addresses  in  Boston,  was  the  fearfiil  spiritual  coo* 
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ditioa  of  the  pagan  nations.  He  did  not  present  the  arguments  in  the  case, 
but  he  depicted  the  real  condition  of  the  heathen,  as  lying  under  the  con- 
demnation of  God's  law,  and  as  exposed  to  eternal  death,  and  urged  Chris- 
tians, by  this  most  affecting  consideration,  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  send 
them  instant,  ample  relief — the  gospel.  He  had  a  degree  of  solemnity  and 
imploring  earnestness,  which  was  altogether  unusual  in  him,  and  which 
was  noticed  by  e?ery  person  who  listened  to  his  appeals. 

On  the  fourth  of  February,  he  left  Boston  for  New  York.     He  remained 
at  Worcester  on  the  Sabbath,  and  reached  Hartford,  Connecticut,  on  Mon- 
day, February  6th.     Though  seriously  ill,  he  attended  the  monthly  concert 
in  the  evening.     From  Monday  evening  till  Saturday  noon,  though  he  was 
very  sick,  yet  little  apprehension  was  entertained  of  the  fatal  nature  of  the 
disease.    On  Saturday  it  became  evident  that  the  disorder  was  seated  in  the 
brain,  and  would  soon  terminate  his  life.     At  the  close  of  the  first  of 
the  distressing  spasms,  with   which  he  was  attacked,    he    commenced 
praying  audibly, — the  leading  feature  of  which  prayer  was  to  obtain  entire 
faith  in  the  merits  of  Christ  for  acceptance,  dwelling  especially  on  the 
atonement,  and  asking  with  great  earnestness  to  be  washed  in  the  blood  of 
Christ     He  soon  after  expressed  his  views  of  the  Redeemer's  power  and 
grace  with  much  energv  and  feeling.     At  another  time,  he  prayed  for  sub- 
mission to  the  divine  will  respecting  his  sufferings,  entreating  his  attendants 
to  join  with  him  in  asking  that  he  might  not  in  any  moment  of  agony,  be 
lefl  to  dishonor  his  God.     There  was  an  evident  shrinking  of  the  flesh  from 
the  suffering  laid  upon  him,  while  in  the  spirit  of  his  divine  Lord,  he  strove 
to  say,  *'  the  cup  that  my  Father  hath  given  me,  shall  I  not  drink  it  V* 
Decisive  evidence  was  given  before  he  closed  his  prayer,  that  he  could 
add,  '*  nevertheless,  not  my  will  but  thine  be  done."     After  this  period  of 
suffering,  he  remained,  as  it  were,  with  the  quietness  of  a  child  in  the 
hands  of  its  father,  expressing  his  thanks  to  those  about  him,  and  his  wil- 
lingness that  anything  should  be  done,  which  was  thought  to  be  desirable 
either  for  him  or  for  others.     About  this  time  he  said,  **  Why  am   1  con- 
tinued here  1     There  must  be  something  yet  for  me  to  do  or  to  say.     I 
think  I  could  willingly  remain  until  to-morrow  in  all  this  distress,  if  I  could 
do  any  good  to  any  one."     At  one  time  on  awaking  from  a  short  slumber, 
he  inquired  what  o'clock  it  was.     On  being  answered,  he  expressed  sur- 
prise that  he  still  lived,  and  again  dwelt  on  the  idea  that  God  had  some- 
thing for  him  to  do.     A  friend  at  his  bed-side  remarked,  "  that  if  God  had 
yet  work  fbr  him  to  do,  He  would  himself  lead  him  in  the  way  he  should  go, 
and  show  him  what  he  yet  required  of  him,"  adding,  "  though  we  consider 
that  your  present  state  is  exceedingly  critical,  we  are  not  entirely  without 
hope,  that  you  may  yet  be  restored  to  health  and  usefulness."    For  a  moment, 
a  gleam  of  joy  seemed  to  pass  over  his  countenance,  but  he  immediately 
raised  his  eyes  and  said,  "  oh,  stop,  my  dear,  there  are  temptations  on  a 
dying  bed,  that  you  know  not  of."     He  soon  afler  prayed  for  humility,  that 
he  might  be  emptied  of  himself,  and  that  he  might  have  a  disposition  to 
place  God  on  the  throne  of  his  affections.     His  prayer  seemed  to  be  an- 
swered while  he  was  yet  speaking.     The  Holy  Spirit  appeared  to  be  rapidly 
preparing  him  for  the  glory  which  was  soon  to  be  revealed.     "  Sweet  sub- 
mission," said  he,  "  was  the  language  which  first  brought  joy  to  my  heart 
at  my  conversion,  but  this  is  a  new  scene.     I  am  like  a  bullock  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  yoke.     If  you  notice  anything  improper  in  roe  tell  me  of  it" 
Sometime  on  Saturday,  he  said  that  he  felt  himself  to  be  near  bis  end. 
The  impression  had  been  on  his  mind  for  several  days,  that  this  was  his 
last  sickness,  and  he  blessed  God  that  he  could  look  to  the  change  before 
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him  with  composure  and  hope.  **  I  feel/'  said  he,  "  that  I  aitir  a  poor  sin- 
ner. I  need  to  be  washed  from  head  to  foot  in  the  hlood  of  atonement ; 
but  I  hope  that  I  may  be  saved,  through  Christ.  Within  the  last  year,  and 
especially  of  late,  Christ  has  been  becoming  more  and  more  precious  to  my 
soul,  and  1  feel  that  I  can  commit  my  immortal  all  to  him.  Here  I  wish  to 
bear  my  dying  testimony,  that  I  go  to  the  judgment,  relying  on  nothing  but 
the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  Without  that  I  should  have  no  hope.  He  then 
proceeded  to  mention  what  he  would  wish  to  have  sent  as  messages  to  some 
of  his  friends.  '* Tell  my  dear  wife  that  /praise  God,  and  hope  she  will 
praise  him,  that  he  gives  me  peace,  and  I  trust  a  humble,  thankful,  pen* 
itent  frame  of  mind  in  this  trying  hour.  Teil  her  not  to  indulge  in  imtnod* 
erate  grief,  and  thus  sin  against  God.  If  she  could  see  the  whole  glorious 
plan  as  God  sees  it,  she  would  bless  his  holy  name  for  removing  me  dow. 
He  will  take  care  of  her  and  of  the  dear  children.  I  have  not  a  doubc  of 
it.''  "Give  my  best  thanks"  said  he,  addressing  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawes,  "to 
the  good  people  in  Hartford,  for  their  kindness  to  me  for  Jesus'  sake« 
Tell  your  own  dear  people  from  me,  that  they  hear  for  eternity.  Last 
Monday,  I  was  in  the  world,  active,  but  now  am  dying.  So  it  may  be  with 
any  one  of  tbem.  O  if  they  could  but  realize  the  solemn  truth,  that  they 
hear  for  eternity,  it  would  rouse  them  all  from  slumber,  and  cause  them  to 
attend  without  delay  to  the  things  which  belong  to  their  everlasting  peace. 
Tell  Christians  to  aim  at  a  high  standard  of  piety,  and  to  live  more  entirely 
devoted  to  God  and  his  cause.  To  one  who  is  dying,  there  is  an  immea- 
surable disparity,  between  the  standard  of  piety  as  it  now  is,  and  as  it  ought 
to  be.  When  one  comes  to  die,  this  subject  appears  to  be  of  infinite  im- 
portance." He  then  spoke  of  the  cause  of  missions  with  great  tenderness 
and  affection.  He  said  that  he  had  determined  to  write  to  the  missionaries 
at  the  different  stations  to  engage  them  to  observe  the  Friday  preceding  the 
monthly  concert,  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  for  higher  qualifications  in 
themselves,  and  a  higher  tone  of  piety  in  Christians  throughout  the  world. 
**  I  have  hoped,  if  it  should  please  God  to  remove  me  now,  that  it  may  be  the 
means  of  promoting  his  cause  among  the  heathen  more  than  if  my  life  were 
preserved.  It  is  needful  that  the  church  should  feel  more  deeply  her  de- 
pendence on  God,  and  pray  to  him  with  more  fervency  and  faith  for  the 
advancement  of  his  cause.  Send  my  best  love  to  my  dear  brethren  at  the 
missionary  rooms.  Tell  them  to  gird  on  the  whole  armor  of  God,  and  give 
themselves  entirely  to  the  work.  It  is  a  good  work,  and  God  will  prosper 
it."  Supposing  that  he  would  live  but  a  lew  hours.  Dr.  Hawes  said  to  him, 
**  My  dear  brother,  your  conversation  has  been  abundantly  gratifying  to  my 
heart,  and  it  is  proper  that  you  should  prepare  for  the  change,  which  you 
apprehend  to  be  near,  but  there  is  still  hope  in  your  case,  and  I  wish  you 
to  admit  to  your  bosom  all  the  hope  which  exists,  and  to  lie  in  the  hands 
of  God  like  a  little  child."  With  inexpressible  tenderness  and  solemnity, 
he  replied,  "  Now,  brother,  there  is  one  thing  which  I  wish  to  say.  If  it 
please  God  to  bring  me  thus  far,  and  then  to  say.  Tarry  thou  here  a  while 
longer,  or  to  take  me  away  now,  Lrt  His  glorious  will  be  done." 

He  died  on  Sabbath  morning,  February  12th,  at  8  o'clock,  in  the  thirty-' 
eight  year  of  his  age. 

NoTK.»-We  shall  offer  some  remarks  on  the  character  of  Mr.  Cornelius  in  our  next 
number.  An  engraved  likeness  wUl  also  be  inserted  in  Uie  same  number,  or  in  (he 
ene  following. 
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for  tbe  QuartMrly  fiflgiatar. 

QUESTION  OF  PERSONAL  DUTY 
IN  REFERENCE  TO  FOREIGN 
MISSIONS. 

^  1 .  A  RATIONAL  free  agent  should 
not  be  deceived  by  fictions  of  his 
imagination,  coerced  by  groundless 
fears,  nor  heated  by  enthusiasm. — 
Neither  should  such  an  one  be  im- 
peded in  prosecuting  the  dictates  of 
right  reason  by  unjustifiable  indul- 
gence in  any  of  his  affections  or  de- 
sires. But,  being  accountable  as 
well  as  rational,  it  is  both  his  privi- 
lege and  duty  to  lend  a  willing  and 
attentive  ear  to  dispassionate  reason- 
ing, and  be  influenced  by  a  just  ex- 
hibition of  proper  motives. 

^  2.  Each  possesses  influence  over 
his  fellow-man  : — and  he  abuses-  that 
influence,  who  employs  it  in  persuad- 
ing others  to  the  commission  of  acts 
or  formation  of  judgments,  when  the 
motives  thereto  which  he  urges  are 
not,  in  the  eyes  of  strict  justice,  of 
sufficient  intrinsic  weight ; — when 
the  means  employed  in  persuasion 
are  not  rigidly  honest; — when  the 
arguments  adduced  are  not  in  reality 
of  adequate  force,  but  are  rendered 
efficient  by  wilful,  though  perhaps 
well  intended  device,  or,  by  actual 
misapprehension  of  their  due  import 
and  value  on  the  part  of  him  who 
thus  improperly  uses  them  to  produce 
results  which  they  ought  not,  and 
would  not  of  themselves,  effect  on  a 
well  regulated  mind. 

§  3.  But,  if  he  who  deludes  the  un- 
derstanding, and  perverts  right  judg- 
ment, by  falsifying  motives,  does  abuse 
the  influence  which  he  may  exert, 
certainly  there  is  a  corresponding,  and 
oflentimes  greater,  dereliction  from 
simplicity  and  sincere  rectitude  in 
the  conduct  of  that  man  who  re- 
fuses to  be  influenced  by  proper  con- 
siderations : — ^who  labors  to  avoid 
conclusions  to  which  light  and  the 
impartial  exhibition  of  unalloyed  mo- 
tives would  conduct  his  unbiassed 
reason,  either  by  giving  an  unjust 
preponderance  to  arguments  which 
coincide  witb^  or  by  diminishing  the 
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real  force  of  those  which  may  oppose 
his  inclinations. 

§  4.  There  have  been,  and  there 
will  yet  be,  instances,  where  men, 
who  profess  to  love  the  light,  have 
closed  their  eyes  on  that  light  in 
reference  to  certain  points  of  duty. 
There  may  have  been  cases,  where^ 
when  the  entrance  of  light  has  been 
so  sudden,  as  to  anticipate  obstruc- 
tion ; — the  illumination  of  the  path 
of  duty  so  clear,  as  to  preclude  mis* 
take ; — and  when  the  voice  which 
said  *'  this  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it,'' 
has  been  as  emphatic  as  solemn ; — 
a  resistance  has  been  made  to  such 
unequivocal  indications  ;  and  he  who 
prayed,  **  thy  will  be  done,"  cried 
out,  in  agony  of  spirit,  *Met  me 
alone." 

§  5.  It  is  however  neither  an  ab- 
solute, determined,  exclusion  of  light, 
nor  a  positive  refusal  of  compliance 
with  obligations  rendered  palpably 
manifest,,  which   is  so  much  to  be 
feared    among    candidates    for    the 
Christian    ministry.       The    danger 
consists  partly  in  this,  that,  in  inquir- 
ing afler  duty,  we  do  not  permit  sim>* 
pie,  undivided  light  to  shine  upon 
our  path.     The  sun's  light,  when 
unrefracted,  is  clear,  without  a  tinge. 
But  if  a  prism  be  interposed,  imme- 
diately the  ray  is  broken,   and   no 
longer  transmitted  colorless.     So  with 
the  light  of  duty.     It  emanates  in 
purity  ;  and  in  purity  and  simplicity 
would  it  beam  calmly  on  the  inquir*^ 
ing  eye,  conveying  certain  and  de- 
lightful  intelligence  to  the  candid, 
willing  soul.     But  prejudice  and  pas- 
sion   constitute    a    prism,    through 
which,  too  often,  we  eagerly  look, 
and   receive  an  erroneous,  because 
not  a  simple,  view  of  duty.     By  this» 
however,  it  is  not  intended  to  assert 
that  many,  and  even  complex  coiw 
siderations  may  not  render  the  way 
in  which  we  ought  to  go  dubious  for 
a   time: — but,   it  is  asserted,   that 
many  and  complex  considerations  are 
frequently    brought  to  view  which 
have  little  to  do  in  deciding  duty ; 
that  predilections  and  desires  sadly 
34 
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derange  the  mental  vision  ;  and  that 
**  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity/' 
which  will  bring  light  out  of  dark* 
ness,  are  greatly  to  be  desired  in 
investigations  concerning  personal 
moral  obligations. 

^  6.  Not  to  mention  that  timorous 
spirit  which  would  refuse,  or  even 
hesitate,  to  examine  the  claims  of 
any  particular  part  of  the  vineyard, 
lest  such  examination  should  result 
in  the  discovery  of  a  call  of  Provi- 
dence thither,  it  may  be  well  to  no- 
tice another  source  of  danger  in  ar- 
riving at  decisions  in  relation  to 
personal  conduct ;  which  is,  the  teti' 
dency  to  magnify  obsttzcles.  The 
child  knows  that  the  surface  of  one 
square  inch,  when  brought  almost  in 
contact  with  the  eye,  will  entirely, 
exclusively,  occupy  that  vision  which 
before  comprehended  mountains  in 
but  a  part  of  its  range.  Thus  an 
obstacle,  real,  but,  when  viewed  in 
its  proper  place,  comparatively  small, 
may,  by  continual  presentation  to  the 
mind,  exclude  other  considerations 
of  far  greater  magnitude;  till  at 
length  it  occupies  the  whole  mental 
vision,  and,  though  much  inferior  to 
^her  motives  which  oaght  to  have 
exerted  their  weighty  influence,  is 
permitted  to  decide  a  momentous 
question.  This  is  a  manifest  perver- 
sion of  influences.  Yet  the  indi- 
vidual may  be  unconscious  of  such 
perversion  :  for,  although  he  may  be 
sensible  of  entertaining  predilections, 
he  does  not  discern  their  operation, 
and  is  blind  to  the  fact  that  in  him 
is  exemplified  the  maxim, — What  we 
wish  to  be  our  duty,  will  generally 
soon  appear  so. 

§  7.  How  productive  of  evil  may 
be  such  a  tendency  to  magnify  obsta- 
eies,  because  of  desires  or  disincli- 
nations:— how,  if  indulged  in,  it 
may  lead  to  the  formation  of  deci- 
sions utterly  erroneous— appears  from 
this  simple  consideration — that  we 
may  be  exceedingly  unfit  for  that 
very  field  to  which  our  inclinations 
ai^  strongest,  while  that  to  which  we 
are  in  reality  best  adapted  may  have 
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little  of  our  thoughts,  and  less  of  our 
affections. 

^  8.  But  although  many  a  stream 
of  influence  may  have  been  diverted, 
by  the  exaggeration  of  impediments, 
from  that  channel  in  which  it  would 
have  flowed  most  energetically  and 
efficiently,  doubtless  we  do  more  fre- 
quently swerve  from  the  path  of  duty, 
not  by  filling  it  with  apparendy  insur- 
mountable difficulties,  but,  by  looking: 
so  steadily  at  some  particular  field,, 
that,  in  our  intense  and  protracted 
gaze,  the  fold  to  which  duty  points 
vanishes.  It  is  not  difficult  to  drive 
one  field  from  our  mind  by  occupy- 
ing it  with  another :  and  that,  thus 
excluded,  may  be  the  identical  one 
which  should  engage  our  thoughts. 

§  9.  A  candidate  for  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  has  no  right,  prior  to  a 
candid  examination,  deter minately 
to  fix  his  attention  on  any  one  special 
field,  considering  that  the  area  of  his 
future  exertions.  Nor  will  one  with 
an  enlightened,  candid,  reflecting 
mind,  persevere  in  the  plea  that  he 
has  always  expected  and  intended  to 
direct  his  ministerial  attention  to  a 
certain  portion  of  country ;  because » 
consideration  will  make  it  obvious  to 
such  a  man,  that  all  his  expectations 
and  intentions  may  have  been  errone-- 
ous :  and,  that  whereas  he  has  al- 
ways intended  to  labor  in  this  field, 
perhaps  the  finger  of  duty  has  ahoays 
pointed  in  an  opposite  direction ; — 
but,  has  never  been  noticed.  Expec- 
tation does  not  always  coincide  with 
duty.  A  man  may  have  always  ex- 
pected to  preach  the  gospel  in  that 
place  to  which  duty  never  called 
him. 

^  10.  It  is  easy,  by  continually 
revolving  the  claims  to  evangeliza- 
tion of  some  portion  of  our  own  be- 
loved country,  to  invest  it  with  a 
comparative  importance,  to  which  it 
proffers  no  just  claim.  Patriotic  affec- 
tion, however,  is  not  gospel  charity. 
He  who  has  thought  much  and  often 
of  his  native  valley,  will  readily  sup- 
pose it  the  most  important  in  the 
world.     And  though  he   may  have 
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crossed  the  mountains  which  bound 
his  home,  still  the  feelings  of  home 
go  with  him : — still  he  thinks  and 
speaks  of  the   valley.     Enlighten 
such  an  one,  and  let  him  thus  be 
placed  on  that  eminence  of  informa- 
tion whence  he  can  behold  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world.      Let  him 
know  that  there  are  innumerable  isles 
of  the  sea,  and,  beyond  the  ocean, 
y alleys  broad  and  long  as  his  own, 
and,  BESIDES  these,  boundless  plains, 
«ind  continents,  all  which  are  **  to  bud 
and  blossom  as  the  rose,"  with  their 
hundreds  of  millions  to  **  bow  the 
knee  to  Jesus.**     Tell  him  of  believ- 
ing nations  in  embryo,  and  Christian 
myriads  about  to  burst  from  the  teem- 
ing womb  of  futurity  : — and  let  him 
realize,   by   short  anticipation,   the 
""solitary  places"  becoming  **  vocal 
with  the  high  praises  of  our  God." 
Yhen  his  local  feelings  will  subside  ; 
and,  if  predilections  do  not  warp  and 
obscure  the   exercise  of  his  judg- 
ment ; — if  he  is  willing  to  make  the 
same  accurate  calculation,  both  of 
the  present  and  future ;  for  the  world, 
as  he  does  for  his  home  ;  he  will  be 
more  competent  to  judge  of  the  com- 
parative claims  of  his  own  and  fo- 
reign lands,  and,  as  a  Christian  min- 
ister, to  act  accordingly. 

^  i  i.  But  here  observe,  that  when 
«ach  one  is  deciding  whither  he 
himself  is  called,  it  is  not  the  field 
nlone  which  ought  to  be  examined, 
but  also  his  own  qualifications.  From 
this  it  is  plainly  manifest  that,  be- 
cause any  one  may  believe  that  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  world  utters  the 
most  urgent  call,  he  cannot  therefore 
legitimately  infer  that  he  himself  is 
most  loudly  called  to  that  particular 
field ;  because,  he  may  not  be  fitted  for 
it.  Now,  by  continually  contemplat- 
ing the  wants  of  his  own  country,  or, 
more  particularly,  some  part  of  it, 
and,  by  a  calculation  of  the  influen- 
ces which  he  supposes  it  will  here- 
after exert — which  calculation,  be  it 
remembered,  he  has  not  yet  made  in 
reference  to  pagan  lands — a  man 
may,  possibly,  arrive  at  the  concln- 


sion  that  his  native  land— or,  spe- 
cially, some  portion  of  it — does  really 
present  a  more  importunate  demand 
for  ministerial  supplies  than  the  hea- 
then world.     Suppose,  for  a  moment 
only,  this  to  be  the  real  state  of  the 
comparative  claims,  it  does  not  de- 
cidedly prove  that  his  duty,  as  an 
individual  minister,  is  to  remain  at 
home  and  occupy  one  of  those  posts 
to  which  so  loud  a  general  call  is 
made;  because,  he  may  be  much 
better  fitted  to  go  to  the   heathen. 
To  deduce  a  personal  call  solely  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  most  imperi- 
ous GENERAL  Call  would  be  erroneous 
for  this  reason, — that  ?l  personal  call 
to  any  field  cannot  be  entirely  deci- 
ded upon  merely  from  the  urgent  ne- 
cessities of  that  field  ; — but,  the  gen- 
eral and  particular  qualifications  and 
disqualifications    of    the    individual 
must  be  considered. — Each  must  ex- 
amine  for    himself. — There  is  this 
diflerence  between  a  general  and  a 
particular  call ; — that  every  general 
demand  necessarily  furnishes  many 
individual   commissions,   but,   every 
particular  commission  is  not  found 
in   a   general   demand.     The  most 
emphatic  call  which  reaches  his  ear 
is  not  the   most  importunate  upon 
each  individual  indiscriminately ;  for, 
no  one  knows  that  his  line  of  duty 
is  parallel   to  any  ever  yet  traced 
on  the  globe.     So  then,  our  pre-de- 
terminations  may  be  contrary  to  duty ; 
an  inquiry  is  necessary; — and,  should 
any  one  ever  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  his  native  land  proffers  the 
most  imperious  claim  to  evangeliza- 
tion, yet  let  him  bear  in  mind,  that 
he, — he — may,  even  now,  be  divinely 
called  to  the  high  honor  of  declaring 
the  gospel  on  the  plains  of  Africa. 
We  are  aware  that  the  argument 
here  employed  admits  a  twofold  ap- 
plication ;  and  that  it  may  be  respon- 
ded— "the  soul-stirring  demand  for 
the  gospel  from  six  hundred  millions 
of  heathen  is  not,  of  itself,  a  sufficient 
ground  upon  which  a  personal  call 
can  be  predicated." — This  is  grant- 
ed.— Each  one  must  examine  Atm- 
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Stiff  as  well  as  Uie  fieM.  Bat  it  is 
maintained  that  the  vastly  superior 
claim  which  the  pagan  world  presents 
proves  first,  that  many  more  are  called 
(and  of  course  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
many  more  to  go)  thither,  than  to 
remain  in  this  laud  :  and,  secondly, 
that  therefore,  prior  to  the  examina- 
tion of  personal  qualifications,  the 
presumption,  for  every  one  who  views 
the  comparative  claims  of  the  home 
and  foreign  service,  is  that  he  is 
called  to  the  latter.  But  is  this  the 
presumption  usually  made  ?  Duty  is 
not  a  matter  of  presumption  nor  sup- 
position: but  is  it  not  a  clear  evi- 
dence of  great  insensibility  to  the 
claims  of  the  heathen  that,  when 
candidates  for  the  ministry  are  as 
yet  undecided,  we  do  so  generally 
find  the  supposition  and  presumption 
in  favor  of  home  ? — And  on  which 
side  of  this  question  is  there  most 
danger  of  a  mistake  being  made  ? 
On  which  side  has  it  for  years  and 
centuries  been  made  ? — "  Every  one 
is  not  oblige  to  engage  personally  in 
the  foreign  field."  Admitted  :— but 
ought  not  many  more  to  engage? 
And  is  there  not  reason  to  fear  that 
this  proverb — for  a  proverb  it  has 
become — has  been,  and  may  yet  be, 
carried  too  far,  and  made  the  excuse 
for  neglecting  the  duty  of  investiga- 
ting this  most  interesting  and  impor- 
tant subject?  This  consideration 
demands  the  attention  of  every  can- 
did Christian  mind.  If  the  office  of 
a  missionary  of  the  cross  is  solemn 
and  responsible,  much  more  solemn 
is  the  thought  of  disobeying  the  sum- 
mons to  engage  therein !  For,  in 
performing  duty,  however  responsi- 
ble, we  have  the  promise  "  my  grace 
is  sufficient  for  thee  :"  but  if,  like 
Jonah,  we  endeavor  "  to  flee  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord,"  may  we  not  fear 
that  the  waters  of  chastisement  shall 
compass  us  also,  "even  to  the  soul!" 
§  12.  Nor  let  it  be  asserted  that, 
by  preparing  himself  for  any  particu- 
lar service,  a  candidate  for  the  min- 
istry may  consider  himself  called  to 
any  quarter  of  the  globe.    Did  quali- 


fication depend  entirely  on  a  man's 
self,  there  might  perhaps  be  some 
ground  for  such  an  affirmation. 
But  it  certainly  does  not  He  may 
inherit,  or  may  have  acquired,  in 
body  or  mind,  that  which  renders 
him  unfit  for,  and  unworthy  of,  the 
missionary  privilege.  But,  if  there 
exists  no  material  disqualification, 
if  there  be  no  insurmountable  bar- 
rier, the  call,  absorbing  all  other 
calls,  which  roils  so  mightily  and  in- 
cessantly from  pagan  nations,  should 
induce  each  of  us  to  consider  seri- 
ously, willingly,  and  solemnly,  "  in 
simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,"  "  Am 
not  I  called  to  preach  Jesus  Christ 
to  the  benighted?"  And  when  a 
commission  to  heathen  lands  has 
thus  been  ascertained,  we  may  next 
examine  to  which  country,  and  to 
what  division  of  missionary  labor  we 
are  best  adapted  ; — in  which  we  may 
accomplish  most  good.  One  talent 
may,  among  the  heathen,  produce  a 
more  glorious  result  than  ten  in 
Christian  lands,  and  he  who  pos- 
sesses ten  talents,  will  wish  that  he 
had  "  beside  them  ten  talents  more." 
For,  experience  declares  that  while 
the  feeblest  may  efiect  incalculable 
good,  there  is  scope  for  the  mightiest 
mind,  and  ample  opportunity  for  the 
full  application  of  talents  of  the 
highest  order,  and  attainments  the 
most  general. 

§  13.  If  duty  is  not  a  matter  of 
presumption,  and  if  the  path  in  which 
we  ought  to  walk  is  sometimes 
clouded,  it  is  obvious  that  there 
exists  not  only  a  possibility,  but  a 
strong  probability,  that,  unless  a 
careful,  conscientious  search  is  insti- 
tuted, many  will  mistake  their  duty. 
When  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  choose 
any  road  which  may  please  us,  and 
when  there  are  many  besides  the 
right  road,  the  probability  is  great, 
that,  except  an  inquiry  is  made,  we 
shall  fall  into  that  way  wherein 
another  should  have  walked.  And, 
is  an  error  in  the  matter  of  personal 
obligation  of  small  moment  ?  It  is 
of  great  importance,  on  this  account ; 
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that  in  the  path  of  duty,  happiness — 
peace  of  mind— is  found.  Who  does 
not  desire  to  enjoy  "  the  perpet- 
ual festivities  of  a  mind  at  peace 
with  itself!"  Why  is  it  that  minis- 
ters, whose  labors  a  marked  blessing 
has  crowned,  have  felt  their  happi- 
Bess  marred,  and  their  minds  agita- 
ted, with  this  reflection, — ''  perhaps 
you  are  not  now  acting  in  accord- 
ance with  duty" — "perhaps  you 
ought  now  to  be  far  hence,  among  the 
heathen" — ? — .  God  may  bless  the 
•exhibition  of  his  own  truth  in  Amer- 
ica, even  when  made  by  one  who 
should  be  proclaiming  "glad  tidings  " 
in  the  isles  of  the  iEgean  : — but,  "  a 
conscience  void  of  offence"  is  the 
portion  of  him,  and  him  alone,  who 
treads  the  path  where  duty  sheds 
her  light. 

<^  14.  But  if  the  consideration  of 
personal  happiness  should  influence 
us  in  this  inquiry,  the  more  serious 
reflection,  that  we  shall  be  most  use- 
ful also  in  the  way  of  duty,  should 
present  a  most  eflicient  inducement 
to  an  impartial  investigation.  To 
say  that  a  man  will  be  most  useful 
where  duty  calls  him,  is  not  to  deny 
that  he  may  be  the  instrument  of 
much  good  when  out  of  the  path  of 
duty ;  but,  \t  is  to  assert,  that  he 
who  desires  to  effect  all  the  good  he 
possibly  can,  should  carefully  regard 
the  leadings  of  Providence,  and 
search  diligently  for  them  where  they 
may  not  be  evident :  for,  in  thus, 
and  thus  alone,  acting,  will  the  de- 
sired end  be  secured.  And  should 
examination  determine  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  any  one  to  depart  and  dwell 
among  the  Gentiles,  let  him  remem- 
ber that  the  conversion  of  one  soul 
in  a  region  of  darkness,  inflames  a 
taper,  the  light  of  which,  though  in 
Christian  lands  it  would  be  almost 
unnoticed,  yet,  in  the  gloom  of  pa- 
ganism, "  cannot  be  hid"  but  illumi- 
nates far  and  widely.  It  is  like  the 
seed  dropped  from  the  bill  of  the  un- 
suspecting bird,  which,  in  a  few 
years,  propagates  a  forest  where  not 
a  shrub  before  was  seen.     A  heathen 


convert  is  a  little  leaven,  but  leaveneth 
a  mighty  mass.  And  he  who  bears 
the  "lamp  of  life"  into  the  midst 
of  "  darkness  and  the  shadow  of 
death,"  is  influencing  the  destinies 
of  millions ;  kindling  a  ligiit  which 
shall  be  reflected  from  surface  to  sur- 
face, till  darkness  flies  away;  and 
sounding  a  trumpet-note  which  shall 
be  echoed  over  plain  and  valley, 

'*  *TiII  earth'f  remotest  aation 
Ha«  learnt  Meiiiah*i  name." 

^  15.  He  who  expects  ere  long  to 
become  a  herald  of  the  cross,  is,  in 
the  exercise  of  a  Christian  spirit, 
willing  to  spend  his  life  in  any  field 
to  which  the  will  of  his  Lord  and 
Redeemer  directs  him.  He  con- 
fesses that  he  is  "  not  his  own/'  and 
that  "  the  vows  of  God  are  upon  him." 
— Now  he  who  is  willing  to  pass  his 
life  any  where  for  the  sake  of  Christ, 
will  certainly  desire  to  understand 
what  the  will  of  the  Lord  in  this  re- 
spect is,  that  he  may  obey  it.  And 
inasmuch  as  suspense  produces  in- 
quietude, he  will  wish  to  know  at  an 
early  period,  that  he  may  also  have 
time  for  p];eparation.  Moreover,  it 
is  manifest,  that  if  any  one  is  ^in- 
cerely  desirous  to  ascertain  the  will 
of  God  concerning  him,  he  will 
readily,  and  perseveringly,  employ 
means  for  that  purpose ;  not  expect- 
ing a  miracle  to  be  wrought  in  his 
special  case.  Such  an  one  will 
also  endeavor  to  avoid  so  entang^ 
ling  himself,  previous  to  ascertaining 
his  duty,  as  to  be  incapable  of  com-- 
plying  with  that  duty  when  ascer- 
tained ; — as  this  would,  virtually,  be 
deciding  for  himself:  but,  being  anx- 
ious to  give  the  subject  a  thorough 
investigation,  he  will  receive  all  light, 
and  hear  every  argument. 

§  16.  Now  as  it  is  our  duty  not 
to  "  lean  to  our  own  understanding," 
but  ask  direction  of  God  ;  so,  if  sin- 
cere, we  may  expect  to  receive  an 
answer.  He  who  m  akes  it  his  prayer, 
"  for  thy  name's  sake  lead  me  and 
guide  me,"  may  appropriate  the 
promise,  "  I  will  instruct  thee  in  the 
way  which   thou   shalt  go." — And, 
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doubtless,  one  great  reason  why  so 
many  are  wavering, — in  painful  sus- 
pense,— is,  that  they  have  not  exer- 
cised entire  and  cheerful  unreserved- 
ness— calm  and  candid  self-devote- 
ment, — and,  with  '*  simplicity  and 
godly  sincerity  "  resolved  to  abide  by 
the  result  of  a  prayerful  investiga- 
tion. 

^17.  But  a  determination  cannot 
be  absolute.  It  can  only  be  made 
conditionally — in  view  of  the  exist- 
ing circumstances  and  prospects  of 
the  individual.  Whenever  these 
change,  a  re-examination  mast  be 
instituted.  And,  if  such  a  material 
alteration  in  circumstances  has  taken 
place  as  to  affect  the  ground  on  which 
his  prior  condition  was  built,  that 
decision,  unless  there  is  still  other 
ample  basis  on  which  it  may  rest, 
must  be  changed. 

§  18.  Thus  has  an  eifort  been 
made  to  present  a  few  considerations 
which  may  cast  some  light  upon  the 
method  of  ascertaining  the  path  of 
duty.  But,  for  that  path,  let  each, 
as  in  the  light  of  eternity,  himself 
search.  Any  studied  attempt  to  de- 
sert reason,  and  merely  enlist  the 
feelings,  has  been  avoided.  We  re- 
peat the  sentiment  with  which  this 
essay  was  commenced,  that  it  is  the 
privilege  and  duty  of  rational,  ac- 
countable beings,  to  be  influenced  by 
a  just  exhibition  of  proper  motives. 
If  anything  which  approves  itself  to 
the  ear  of  unsophisticated  reason  has 
been  advanced,  it  claims  for  itself, 
in  common  with  all  truth,  attentive 
consideration. 

§  19.  Certain  it  is  that  the  posts 
of  real  hazard  and  danger  in  the  host 
of  the  Lord  : — the  ranks  of  the  true 
church  militant  of  Christ;  remain 
unoccupied.  This  surely  does  not 
argue  an  elevated  standard  of  piety 
in  the  soldiers  of  Immanuel : — for, 
true  bravery  and  zeal  in  a  soldier  are 
not  evinced  by  a  fondness  for  the 
region  of  security  :  neither  is  the 
courage  of  a  commander  so  clearly 
manifest  from  his  exhorting,  at  a  dis- 
tance, his  troops  to  press  nobly  on- 
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ward,  as  when  he  himself  unsheaths 
his  sword,  and,  taking  the  bead  of 
his  army,  cries  "  follow  me." 

§  20.  In  conclusion  ;  let  it  be  re- 
marked that  not  only  is  it  important 
that  the  considerations  which  influ- 
ence us  in  deciding  our  duty  be  of 
the  right  kind,  but,  the  state  of  feel- 
ings at  the  time  when  these  motives 
are  exerting  their  influence,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  moment.  If  an  individual  ap- 
proaches the  question  with  a  tremu- 
lous, desponding  frame  of  mind, — 
with  a  heart  partly  reserved, — almost 
fearing  to  discover  duty,  yet  hoping 
that  it  may  coincide  with  his  inclina- 
tions— need  it  be  said  that  he  is  in 
a  most  improper  state  t  Or,  should 
he  indulge  a  reckless  disposition, 
this  is  entirely  inconsistent. — It  is 
the  meek  that  God  will  guide — 
"  the  meek  will  he  teach  his  way. 
And  when,  with  an  ''  eye  single 
to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  spirit  of 
self-devotement,  is  joined  the  sincere 
desire,  and  endeavor  to  know,  and 
humble,  cheerful  willingness  to  obey, 
the  will  of  our  Lord ;  then,  surely, 
we  shall  learn  whether  "  he  who  hath 
bought  us  with  a  price"  fixes  our 
lot  here,  or  directs  our  course  to 
where  they  bow  the  knee  to  idol 
gods :  and  we  shall  be  useful  and 
happy. 

True,  it  is  joyful  to  hear  the  soft 
accents,  and  meet  the  beaming  eye, 
of  those  we  love, — it  is  sweet  to  let 
the  afiections  twine  gently,  and 
warmly,  around  those  who  have  a 
kindred  soul  to  ours :  but  there  is  a 
friend  above  all  others ;  His  smile  is 
peace ;  His  approval,  perfect  joy : 
and  when  pointing  to  some  distant 
shore,  He  says  to  the  blood-bought 
soul,  "  follow  thou  me  ;"  quietly  and 
willingly  do  the  tendrils  of  earthly 
love  unclasp  their  tender  hold,  and, 
elevated,  fix  a  permanent  embrace 
on  Him  who  loves  as  never  man 
loved ; — never,  never  more,  to  be  torn 
away  : — and,  the  language  of  that 
soul  now  is, 

**  I  cannot  rest: there  come*  a  sweat 

And  eecret  whisper  to  my  epirii,  like 
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A  dream  of  nigbt^  tb&t  telli  mo  I  am  on 
Eochanted  groatid.    Why  live  I  here?    The  rows 
Of  God  are  on  mo,  and  1  may  not  atop 
To  play  with  shadowi  or  pluck  earthlv  flowers, 
'Till  I  my  work  have  done,  and  rendord  up 
Account    The  Toico  of  my  departed  Lord, 
'Go  TsACH  All  NAXiowt.'  from  the  eaatern  world 
€k)mce  on  the  night  air,  and  awakee  my  ear. 

**  And  I  will  gn.    I  mav  not  longer  doubt 

To  ffive  up  friends,  and  idol  hopes. 

And  every  tie  that  binds  my  heart 

To  theo,  my  country !    Why  should  I  regard 

£arth*s  littlo  store  of  borrow'd  sweets?    I  sure 

Have  hud  enough  of  bitter  in  mv  cup, 

To  show  ihat  never  was  it  His  design 

Who  placed  me  here,  that  I  should  live  in  ease. 

Or  drink  at  pleasure's  fountain.    Henceforth,  then, 

It  matters  not,  if  storm  or  sunshine  be 

My  earthly  lot— bitter  or  sweet  my  cup; 

I  only  pray,  God  fit  me  for  the  work, 

God  make  me  holy,  and  mv  spirit  nerve 

For  the  stern  hour  of  striie.    Lot  me  but  know 

There  is  an  arm  unseen  that  holds  me  up. 

An  eye  that  kindly  watches  all  my  path, 

Till  I  my  weary  pilgrimage  have  dona, — 

Let  me  but  know  I  have  a  friend  that  waits 

To  welcome  me  to  glor  ?,— and  1  joy 

To  tread  the  dark  and  death-fraught  wtldemeea. 

"  And  when  I  come  to  stretch  me  for  the  last 
In  unattended  agony,  beneath 
The  cocoa**  shade,  or  lift  my  dying  eyes 
From  Afric*s  burning  sand,  it  will  be  sweet 
That  I  have  toil'd  for  other  worlds  than  this; 
]  know  I  shall  ftsel  happier  than  to  die 
On  soAor  bed.    And  it  I  should  reach  hoaven — 
If  one  that  hath  so  deeply,  darkly  sinned— 
If  one  whom  ruin  and  revolt  have  held 
With  such  a  fearful  grasp— U*  one  for  whom 
Satan  hath  struggled  as  he  hath  for  me, 
Bhould  ever  roach  that  blessed  shore!    O  how 
This  heart  will  flame  with  gratitude  and  love! 
And  throuffh  the  ages  of  eternal  years. 
Thus  Bav'd,  my  spirit  never  shall  repent 
That  toil  and  aun^ring  once  were  mine  below.'' 

[This  article  was  written  by  a  member  of 
the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. — Ed.] 


TWO  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  STUDY 
OF  HISTORY. 

The  study  of  History  throws  a 
flood  of  light  on  the  events  which 
are  now  occurring  in  the  providence 
of  God. 

These  events  are  not  isolated : 
they  are  not  disconnected.  They 
are  but  a  part  of  a  series.  They 
have  strong  links  connecting  them 
with  ages  past.  The  revolution  in 
France  of  1830,  has  palpable  rela- 
tions not  only  to  the  years  17^6,  and 
1775,  but  to  the  days  of  feudal  aris- 
tocracy. The  chains  which  were 
broken  on  the  5th  of  July,  1830,  were 
forged  in  the  darkness  of  the  middle 
ages.  Whoever  would  have  an  in- 
telligent understanding  of  the  scenes 
which  are  made  known  to  us  with 
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every  gale  from  the  Atlantic,  must 
not    only   have   some    acquaintance 
with  the  civil  history  of  other  times, 
but   with  the    ecclesiastical.      The 
papal  church  in  Europe,  is  not  an 
appendage  which  may    be   brushed 
off  at  pleasure.     It  has  intertwined, 
it  has  interlocked  itself  around  all  the 
nerves,  and  among  all  the  folds  of 
the  civil   system.     It   has   poisoned 
the  fountains  of  political  health.     It 
is  an  enormous  gangrene  at  the  heart 
of  national  prosperity.     It  has  united 
church  and  state  with  a  vengeance. 
Political  and  ecclesiastical   tyranny 
will  fall  together.     They  have  sucked 
the  life  blood  of  the  nations  together. 
They  will   be   buried   in   the  same 
grave  of  ignominy  and  oblivion.     In 
the  records  of  the  papal  church,  then, 
there  are  innumerable  facts  and  doc- 
uments which  may  be  made  to  bear 
with  amazing  force,  not  only  on  the 
papacy  of  the  present  times,  but  on 
the  political  thraldom  in  which  most 
of  the  nations  are  involved.      The 
weapons  which  will  demolish   both 
these  usurpations  are  the  same— argu- 
ment— light  and  love.      They   will 
shrink  away  forever  under  the  blaz- 
ing and   intolerable  light  of  truth. 
Let  him  that  readeth,  understand,  and 
let  him  who  would  understand,  read. 
The  volume  of  history  is  open  before 
him,  full  of  impressive  admonition, 
instinct  with  awful  truth. 

Again,  History  furnishes  valuable 
knowledge  of  the  plan  of  God's  moral 
government. 

I  will  present  but  one  illustration 
of  this  remark.  This  world  is  a  state 
of  probation  in  regard  to  individuals, 
but  of  retribution  in  respect  to  na- 
tions. Every  sinner  knotos,  that 
there  are  in  this  world  the  begin- 
nings of  retributive  justice.  Every 
nation  of  sinners  h^a  felt  this.  The 
Spaniard,  who,  with  the  heart  of  a 
tiger,  ravaged  Mexico,  had  some  ex- 
perience before  his  death  that  God 
is  just.  The  Spanish  nation  for  a 
century,  has  felt  this  truth,  like  a 
saw  on  the  tenderest  fibres  of  the 
soul.      The  white  man  who   seUs 
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whiskey  to  the  Indian,  may  experi- 
ence the  curse  of  God  in  his  habita- 
tion. This  country,  unless  it  stops 
in  its  career  of  perjury  in  regard  to 
the  Indians,  may  expect  to  take  the 
cup  from  the  hands  of  crushed  and 
guilty  Spain.  An  individual  sufiers 
very  frequently  by  a  connection  with 
another,  and  not  through  any  special 
fault  of  his  own.  It  is  far  less  so 
with  nations.  They  are  independent 
in  a  much  higher  degree.  Wh&i 
they  suffer  is  more  directly  a  conse- 
quence of  their  own  folly.  Right- 
eousness exalteth  a  man,  much  more 
a  nation.  The  nearer  we  approach 
God's  universal  government,  the  more 
distinctly  we  shall  see  the  principles 
by  which  it  is  regulated.  In  the  life 
of  an  individual,  those  principles  are 
like  a  stream  of  water  half  hidden 
from  view  by  the  grass  and  willows 
on  its  banks.  In  the  history  of  a 
nation,  they  are  like  a  body  of  water 
always  open  to  the  light  of  heaven. 
Let  him  then  who  would  enlarge  his 
knowledge  of  the  laws  and  principles 
of  his  Maker's  government,  study 
them  as  developed  in  the  past  history 
of  the  world.  A  good  history  is  an 
index  forever  pointing  to  the  throne 
of  God. 


CHANCELLOR  KENT'S  OPINION  OF 
CLASSICAL  LEARNING.      . 

At  the  last  commencement  in  Yale  Col- 
lege, Chancellor  Kent,  of  New  York,  de- 
livered an  oration  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society.  It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
productions  of  the  kind  which  we  ever 
read.  It  contains  several  touching  remi- 
niscences of  the  former  friends  and  patrons 
of  the  Institution,  and  a  sketch  of  its  history. 
We  rejoice  that  the  Chancellor  has  given 
his  opinion  so  decidedly  in  favor  of  classical 
learning.  No  question  can  be  more  trium- 
phantly determined  by  an  appeal  to  facts. 

Nor  is  there  any  reasonable  ground 
for  the  suggestion  that  the  classics 
are  deleterious  in  their  influence  up- 
on the  formation  of  the  mind  and 


character,  or  that  the  study  of  them 
is  injurious  to  the  progress  or  relish 
of  Christian  truth.  No  proposition 
can  be  more  thoroughly  refuted  by 
universal  experience.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished Christian  teachers  have 
always  been  the  roost  distingutsbed 
classical  scholars,  and  the  most  zeal- 
ous advocates  for  classical  learning. 
The  mythological  machinery  and 
enchanting  fictions  which  pervade 
the  poetical  classics,  have  proved  to 
be  quite  as  harmless,  if  not  entirely 
as  interesting,  as  any  of  the  legen- 
dary lore  or  romantic  adventures,  on 
which  the  muse  of  Action  has,  in 
every  age,  seduced  young  minds  and 
mature  minds  to  dwell  with  rapture. 
It  is  in  vain  to  condemn  fictitious 
story,  so  long  as  we  all  remain  bound 
to  the  glens,  and  lakes,  and  high- 
lands of  Scotland,  by  the  spell  of  a 
mightier  magician  than  iEschylus  or 
Shakspeare.  Classical  literature  is 
the  established  standard  throughout 
Europe  of  high  intellectual  and  lib- 
eral attainments.  The  leading  puri- 
tans of  New  England,  and  the  great 
body  of  the  protestant  clergy  every 
where,  no  lesa  than  the  fathers  of  the 
primitive  church,  were  scholars  of 
the  first  order.  Let  us  take  as  a 
sample  from  among  ten  thousand, 
the  Reverend  John  Cotton,  styled 
the  father  and  glory  of  Boston,  He 
was  advanced  in  early  life  by  reason 
of  his  great  learning  as  a  scholar,  to 
a  fellowship  in  the  English  university 
of  Cambridge.  His  skill  in  the 
Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin  languages, 
as  well  as  in  texual  divinity,  was  un- 
rivalled. His  industry  was  extraor- 
dinary. He  wrote  and  spoke  Latin 
with  ease,  and  with  Ciceronian  elo- 
quence, and  yet  can  any  one  doubt 
of  his  religiotis  zeal  ?  He  was  dis- 
tinoruished  as  a  strict  and  orthodox 
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preacher,  pre-eminent  among  his 
contemporaries  for  the  sanctity  of 
his  character  and  the  fervor  of  his 
devotion.  He  died  as  he  had  lived, 
in  the  rapturous  belief,  that  he  was 
immediately  to  join  in  the  joys  and 
worship  of  the  saints  in  glory. 
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Befoae  the  world  advances  much  farther  in  its  career  of  improvement,  there 
are  several  grand  fundamental  principles  which  must  he  thoroughly  investigated, 
and  universally  understood  and  acknowledged  as  established  truths.  In  this 
country,  the  question  in  regard  to  the  utility  of  classical  literature,  involves  one 
of  these  fundamental  principles.  It  is  vitally  connected,  not  only  with  the  for- 
mation of  individual  character,  but  with  our  dignity,  improvement,  and  happi- 
ness, as  a  whole  people.  While  colleges  are  rapidly  multiplying  among  us,  it 
is  becoming  the  one  great  question,  on  whose  decision  the  progress  of  learning 
and  religion  in  no  inconsiderable  measure  depends.  It  is  no  less  than  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  whole  mind  of  the  country  shall  hereafter  be  shallow  and 
empty,  or  strong,  deep,  and  richly  fraught  with  wisdom.  It  is  a  question 
whether,  in  the  times  of  trial  that  are  coming,  our  spiritual  leaders  shall  be  punv, 
unfurnished,  superficial,  or  men  of  iron  mental  constitutions,  deep  research, 
generous  discipline,  expanded  views,  and  ability  to  grapple  with  the  most  learned 
and  malignant  infidels.  It  is  a  question  whether  the'profound  knowledge  of  the 
Bible,  and,  of  inevitable  consequence,  the  union  of  learning  and  piety,  shall 
hereafter  flourish  or  decay.  We  ought  not  to  go  a  step  farther  in  our  multiplied 
measures  of  improvement,  till  the  right  principle  in  regard  to  this  important  sub- 
ject shall  have  been  established  on  an  immoveable  foundation. 

Our  imperfect  and  very  slight  commencement  of  the  study  of  classical  litera- 
ture, is  the  grand  cause  of  most  of  the  prejudices  that  exist  against  it  In  Ger- 
many and  England  they  have  very  few  prejudices,  because  they  are  such  thorough 
classical  scholars  as  to  possess  universal  experience  of  the  vast  and  manifold 
advantages  of  this  kind  of  discipline  and  erudition.  Here  we  merely  remove  the 
first  difficulties,  and  then  relinquish  the  work ;  advancing  just  far  enough  to  find 
that  like  every  great  and  noble  acquisition,  its  attainment  is  laborious,  we 
then  return  to  say  that  it  is  useless.    In  this  we  are  unwise,  as  well  as  unjust. 

We  shall  not  here  dwell  upon  a  general  subject  which  has  been  heretofore 
discussed  with  so  much  ability  in  this  Journal.  Our  object  is  to  bring  into  view 
the  claims  of  Greek  Literature — and  to  show,  that  a  moral  obligation  rests 
upon  every  student,  especially  if  he  be  looking  to  the  ministry,  to  nuke  himself 
a  profound  Greek  scholar.  "We  shall  prove  that  Greek  Literature  ought  to  be 
profoundly  studied — First,  for  the  native  excellence  of  the  Greek  classics; 
Second,  for  the  invigorating  discipline  which  this  study  affords  the  mind ;  Third, 
for  the  practical  knowledge  and  mastery  of  our  own  native  language  ;  Fourth, 
and  last,  and  most  important,  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  theology. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  impartiality  has  been  rare  in  judging  the  native 
excellence  ^  of  any  portion  of  the  classics.  A  great  many  individuius  leave  the 
study  so  early,  as  to  carry  with  them  no  delightful  recollections  of  enjoyment  in 
its  pursuit,  but  only  the  memory  of  difficulty  and  tediousness.  *  Then  farewell 
Horace,  whom  I  hated  so.'  The  multitude  of  minds  that  pass  through  college^ 
neyer  learn  to  think  or  to  criticise,  but  in  a  perfectly  vague  and  indefinite  man- 
ner. There  has  been,  moreover,  a  veneration  paid  to  the  great  minds  of  antiquitr, 
amounting  almost  to  idolatrous  excess.  Ficinus,  the  friend  of  Lorenzo  de 
Medici,  kept  a  bust  of  Plato  in  his  bedroom,  and  a  light  burning  before  it  con- 
tinually. The  rhetorical,  indiscriminate,  artificial  praises  lavished  on  tlie  an- 
cients, have  been  a  great  obstacle  to  the  heartfelt  appreciation  of  their  excel- 
lence. There  has  been  a  gross  inattention  to  the  universality  of  the  principles 
of  criticism,  as  founded  in  the  nature  of  the  human  mind.  Students  have  not 
read  the  Greek  poets  as  they  do  the  English,  continuously,  for  the  pure  pleasure 
of  the  poetry,  but  with  the  application  of  formal  precepts  about  sublimity  aa^ 
beauty,  kept  so  constantly  before  the  mind  as  to  repress  all  movements  of 
natunl  admiration.  The  imagination,  which  transfigures  all  images,  paints 
whde  landscapes  in  eincie  epithets,  pervades  and  quickens  all  materials,  lights 
up  the  nidest  with  splendor,  mmonda  the  meanest  with  dignity,  makes  the  sim- 
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plest  magnificent  with  mind,  has  not  been,  as  in  Milton,  Spenser,  Shakspeare, 
the  object  of  notice.  In  judging  of  an  ancient  composition,  we  ought  to  set  aside 
as  far  as  possible  all  the  qualities  and  features  resulting  from  peculiarities  of  time 
and  place,  and  inquire  to  what  degree  those  characteristics,  which  are  not  the 
growth  of  artificial  circumstances,  but  belong  to  the  world  of  cultivated  mind, 
imagination,  fancy,  good  sense,  pathos  and  nobleness  of  feeling,  purity  of  thought 
and  language, — have  been  embodied  by  the  genius  of  the  writer. 

Our  limits  will  permit  us  to  do  little  more  with  this  part  of  our  subject  than 
just  to  recall  to  the  mind  an  array  of  names,  which  as  long  as  the  world  pre- 
serves any  true  admiration  of  intellectual  power  and  refinement,  will  be  re^ 
garded  as  the  symbols  of  genius  : — ^Xenophon,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Demosthenes,  Homer,  Pindar,  Theocrytus,  ^schylus,  Sophocles, 
Euripides.  In  their  works  we  possess  a  collection  of  volumes,  both  in  prose  and 
poetry,  unrivalled  for  energy  of  thought  and  language,  for  sublimity  and  beauty, 
for  richness,  profundity,  and  comprehensiveness,  for  conciseness,  vigor,  and  mus- 
cular power,  for  every  kind  and  variety  of  material  to  discipline  tiie  mind,  en- 
rich the  imagination,  and  polish  the  taste  into  refinement  Take  for  instance, 
from  the  works  of  the  first  of  these  writers,  the  Anabasis  of  Xcnophon; — where 
in  all  modern  literature  can  be  found  characters  drawn  with  stronger  discrimina- 
tion and  relief  than  those  of  Clearchus,  Proxenus,  Menon,  Cyrus  ?  They  are 
like  the  old  portraits  of  Vandyke.  How  perfectly  familiar  the  perusal  of  that 
work  makes  us  with  the  character  of  the  Greek  soldiery.  Where  shall  we  look 
for  a  finer  exhibition  of  a  firm  mind  contending  with  great  difiiculties,  and  over- 
coming  them  by  native  perseverance,  energy,  and  sagacity,  or  for  more  masterly 
examples  of  practical  good  sense  and  integrity,  than  in  Xenophon's  own  conduct 
during  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  ? 

Herodotus,  the  venerable  Father  of  History,  has  gained  a  story-telling  repu- 
tation, for  which  he  may  thank  those  judicious  scholars,  who  have  gatlicred  into 
one  parcel  for  the  use  of  the  pupil,  all  the  garrulous  tales  and  curious  anecdotes 
to  be  found  in  his  whole  writings,  excluding  every  thing  grave  and  dignified  ia 
this  familiar  and  delightful  historian.  The  fact  is,  the  very  pleasing  manner 
in  which  Herodotus  intermingles  biography,  description,  geography  and  anec- 
dote, interweaving  them  in  tlie  body  of  the  history,  like  romantic  figures  in  the 
old  rich  tapestry,  together  with  the  sweet  natural  simplicity  and  purity  of  his 
style,  renders  his  work  admirably  calculated  for  the  mind's  early  study,  and  for 
an  introduction  to  the  history  of  all  Greece. 

We  should  owe  not  a  little  to  Thucydides,  if  his  only  merit  was  that  of  having 
preserved  the  funeral  oration  of  Pericles.  But  what  a  masterpiece  of  energetic 
representation  in  his  whole  history !  What  grasp  of  mind,  what  a  strong  maa- 
eive  style,  what  deep  reflection !  Thucydides  in  Greece,  and  Tacitus  in  Rome — 
can  the  literature  of  all  modern  nations 'produce  historians  of  such  power? 

Plato  and  Aristotle  arc  names  which  we  ofi^en  hear  mentioned  by  the  igno- 
rant, the  superficial,  and  those  unacquainted  with  austere  study,  in  a  style  of 
self-complacent  contempt,  which  is  truly  amusing.  ^<  The  Greeks  indeed  were 
a  fine  people  in  works  of  taste ;  but  as  to  their  philosophers,  the  writings  of 
Plato  are  smoke  and  flash  from  the  witch's  cauldron  of  a  disturbed  imagination ! 
Aristotle's  works,  a  quickset  hedge  of  fruitless  and  thorny  distinctions.  And 
all  the  philosophers  before  Plato  and  Aristotle,  fablers  and  allegorizers !"  Now 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  day  is  coming  when  the  Grecian  philosophy 
will  be  generally  viewed  with  an  admiration  more  solid  because  less  idolatrous, 
than  that  which  nearly  deified  it  three  centuries  ago.  At  all  events,  before  we 
arrogantly  conclude  that  the  philosophical  systems  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  were 
^aterly  obscure,  false,  mystical,  it  might  become  us  to  remember  that  these  men 
have  ruled  the  whole  world  of  intellect  for  ages,  and  to  inquire,  each  for  our- 
aelves,  whether  it  be  possible  or  true,  that  two  individual  human  minds  hare 
really  exercised  this  mighty  despotism  by  sheer  falsehood,  mysticism,  and  ab- 
surdity. Even  if  it  were  so,  their  very  errors  are  not  useless.  Primus  sapientie 
gradus  est  falsa  intelligere.  «  Much  thanks  are  due,"  said  Aristotle,  «  not  only 
to  those  who  have  established  truths  worthy  of  reception,  but  to  those  who 
have  given  us  opinions  worthy  of  examination.  They  set  our  faculties  to  work, 
and  even  their  errors  are  useful  to  their  successors.    Had  PhryniB  never  lived. 
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we  should  not  now  enjoy  the  charming  melodies  of  his  scholar  Timotheus.*' 
This  is  perfectly  true  in  a  more  important  point ;  for  if,  through  contemptuous 
neglect  of  the  writings  of  old  philosophers,  we  forget  their  errors,  we  shall  be 
sure  to  commit  them  over  again.  In  philosophy  as  in  religion,  we  must  know 
the  ancient  heresies,  or  under  new  forms  they  will  perpetually  spring  up,  to 
keep  the  human  mind  in  a  manifold  labyrinth  of  deception,  forever  recurring, 
yet  forever  the  same. 

The  declarations  of  S.  T.  Coleridge,  in  his  various  works,  in  regard  to  the 
philusopliy  of  Plato,  demand  attention,  as  the  opinions  of  a  man  who  is  the  perfect 
master  of  his  subject.  "  It  waa  not  altogether  without  grounds,"  says  he, "  that 
several  of  the  Fathers  ventured  to  believe  that  Plato  had  some  dim  conception  of 
the  necessity  of  a  Divine  Mediator,  whether  through  some  indistinct  echo  of  the 
p&triarchal  faith,  or  some  rays  of  light  reflected  from  the  Hebrew  prophets  through 
a  Phoenician  medium,  (to  which  he  may  possibly  have  referred  in  his  phrase 
OeonuQttdoio^  aoifia^  the  wisdom  delivered  from  God,)  or  by  his  own^ense  of 
the  mysterious  contradiction  in  human  nature,  between  the  will  and  the  reason, 
the  natural  appetences  and  the  no  less  innate  law  of  conscience,  we  shall  in 
vain  attempt  to  determine.  It  is  not  impossible  that  all  three  may  have  co-op^ 
erated  in  partially  unveiling  these  awful  truths  to  this  plank  from  the  wreck  of 
Paradise,  thrown  on  the  shores  of  idolatrous  Greece,  to  this  divine  philosopher. 

'  Che  in  qiiclla  schiera  and6  piu  presso  al  .«e^o 
A I  qaal  ag^giungc,  a  chi  daf  cielo  ^  dato.'  "• 

Again;— "The  doctrine  of  the  Novum  Organura  of  Lord  Bacon,  agrees  in  all 
essential  points  with  the  true  doctrine  of  Plato.  The  apparent  difference  being 
for  the  greater  part  occasioned  by  the  Grecian  sage  having  applied  his  princi- 
ples chiefly  to  ihe  investigation  of  the  mind,  and  the  method  of  evolving  its 
powers,  and  the  English  philosopher  to  the  developcment  of  nature.  That  our 
great  countryman  speaks  too  often  detractingly  of  the  divine  philosopher,  must 
be  explained  partly  by  the  tone  given  to  thinking  minds  by  the  Reformation, 
the  founders  or  Fathers  of  which  saw,  in  the  Aristotelians,  or  schoolmen,  the  an- 
tagonists of  Protestantism,  and  in  the  Italian  Platonists  the  desperate  and  secret 
enemies  of  Christianity  itself;  and  partly  by  his  having  formed  his  notions  of 
Plato's  doctrines  rather  from  the  absurdities  and  phantasms  of  his  misinterpre- 
ters  than  from  the  unprejudiced  study  of  the  original  works." 

"  If  it  be  a  fact,"  says  the  American  Editor  of  *  The  Friend,'  and  the  *  Aids  to 
Reflection,'  "  that  the  system  of  Plato,  and  that  of  Lord  Bacon  are  essentially 
one  and  the  same,  and  that  both  have  been  grossly  misinterpreted,  while  a 
system  of  superficial  and  idcalcss  materialism  has  been  unwarrantably  associated 
with  the  name  and  authority  of  the  latter,  it  is  surely  time  for  the  students  in 
our  colleges  and  universities  to  seek  a  knowledge  of  Plato's  ideasy  and  of  Bacon's 
latcsy  from  Plato  and  Lord  Bacon  themselves,  rather  than  from  tlie  popular  phi- 
losophers of  the  day." 

We  shall  have  occasion  again  under  another  part  of  our  subject,  to  advert  to 
the  great  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Platonic  philosophy.  In  regard  to 
the  native  excellence  of  Plato's  writings,  every  reader  would  be  gratified,  if  our 
limits  permitted  it,  with  a  statement  at  length  of  the  opinion  of  tne  revered  and 
lamented  Professor  Jardine  of  Glasgow,  who  will  not  be  suspected  of  preju- 
dice in  favor  of  the  ancients.  Speaking  of  Plato's  Socratic  Dialogues,  "  I  am 
not  aware,"  says  he,  "  of  any  compositions  so  admirably  fitted  to  accomplish  the 
end  which  the  author  had  in  view,  as  most  of  these  memorable  dialogues.  They 
are  particularly  calculated  to  interest  the  minds  of  the  young,  and  to  lead  by  an 
easy  path  to  trains  of  thinking  and  feeling,  which  conduce  to  knowledge,  truth, 
anci  virtue."  He  goes  on  to  particularize  their  excellencies  in  detail,  and  to 
show  their  ameliorating  influence  over  the  manners,  the  mind,  and  the  heart. 

"  When  I  contemplate,"  said  Mr.  Felton  in  his  excellent  lecture  on  classical 
learning,  "  the  noble  doctrines  of  Plato,  and  his  noble  manner  of  maintaining 
them ;  when  I  reflect  that  he  taught  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  corrupting 
power  of  vice,  the  stain  which  sin  fixes  on  the  heart ;  that  he  supported  his 

•  Tranilaud.— Who,  in  that  baad,  approached  moat  nearly  to  that  point,  to  which  he  attaiiu,  to  whom 
it  if  granted  by  heaTeo. 
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teneti  by  argmnentB  which  still  serve  as  a  basis  to  tiie  best  reasoninss  of  the 
moderns;  that  he  showed  an  unrivalled  acoteness  of  intellect  in  his  dialogoes, 
as  in  the  '  Sophist  f  and  joined  to  this  a  high  toned  and  uncompromisiDg  morality^ 
inculcating  adherence  to  daty  at  the  cost  of  life  itself,  pointing  oat  the  path 
of  honor  and  virtue  in  the  most  trying  situations, — ^I  cannot  bat  think  it 
much  more  fashionable  to  condemn  than  it  is  to  study  the  philosophy  of 
Athens." 

At  this  day,  it  is  a  melancholy  truth  that  there  is  not  a  writer  so  ignonntly 
talked  about  and  completely  misunderstood  as  Plato.  How  few  are  there  that 
go  to  listen  to  the  wisdom  of  this  poet^philosopher  in  his  own  melodioos  lan- 
guage !  In  his  words,  "•  or  nowhere,  are  to  be  heard  the  sweet  sounds  that 
issued  from  the  Head  of  Memnon,  at  the  Touch  of  Light"  If  his  speculations 
were  all  useless,  they  would  deserve  to  be  studied,  were  it  only  for  the  tocom- 
parable  harmony,  accuracy,  and  richness  of  his  style,  the  fascinating  grace  of 
his  imagination,  the  playful  delicacy  of  his  fancy.  But  how  few  there  are,  who 
know  anything  more  of  the  interesting  qualities  of  his  mind,  than  they  meet  with 
in  the  scanty  extracts  in  the  Greca  Majora !  What  multitudes  even  of  those 
who  are  called  scholars,  would  be  astonished,  if  all  his  moral  beauties,  his  reli- 
gious sentiments,  his  affectionate  and  healthful  thoughts,  could  be  brought  to 
Sieir  attention,  to  find  in  him  a  being  of  so  superior  an  order,  sensibilities  so 
susceptible,  a  heart  so  gentle  and  frank,  sympathies  so  friendly,  playful,  and 
social,  a  mind  at  once  so  profound,  so  magnificent,  so  refined.  If  our  limits 
permitted,  we  would  enrich  these  pages  with  quotations  from  various  parts  of 
his  writings.  It  would  be  well,  if  before  passing  judgment  on  tlie  rlatonic 
philosophy,  or  in  self-ignorance  taking  for  granted  the  opinions  of  others,  the 
reader  should  examine  the  sixth  book  of  the  Republic,  and  reflect  on  the  ab- 
surditv  of  basing  k  phUosovhiccd  gystem  on  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  and 
consider  the  admirable  illustration  by  which  Socrates  shows  why  "•  the  best  of 
those  who  apply  to  philosophy  are  useless  to  the  bulk  of  mankind.**  **  For  this,'* 
said  he,  ^  bid  them  blame  such  as  make  no  use  of  these  philosophers,  and  not 
these  philosophers  themselves.** — ^  The  best  pursuit  is  not  likely  to  be  held  in 
esteem  among  those  who  pursue  studies  of  an  opposite  nature  ;  but  by  fiu*  the 
greatest  and  most  violent  accusation  of  philosophy  is  occasioned  by  means  of 
Uiose  who  profess  to  study  it**  It  would  be  well  too,  if  every  student  would 
peruse  the  *  First  Alcibiades'  of  Plato,  and  learn  the  meaning  of  the  'heaven 
descended  yvuiSt  aeavjov*  And  not  a  few  modem  theologians  might  gather 
a  useful  hint  from  the  following  sentiment,  which  indeed  sounds  little  like  a 
heathen  philosopher.  "  Our  good  things  are  much  fewer  than  our  evil ;  and  no 
other  than  God,  is  the  cause  of  our  good  things ;  but  of  oar  evil  things  we  must 
not  make  God  the  cause,  but  look  for  some  other.**  To  all  who  are  searching 
for  a  better  system  of  philosophy  than  the  physics  and  mechanics  of  the  present 
age  can  furnish,  the  following  extract  from  Coleridge's  Biographia  Literaria  will 
be  full  of  interest 

^In  the  perusal  of  philosophical  works,  I  have  been  greatly  benefited  by  a  \ 
resolve,  which,  in  the  antithetic  form,  and  with  the  allowed  quaintness  of  an 
adage  or  maxim,  I  have  been  accustomed  to  word  thus :  wnJtil  you  understand  a 
writer's  ignorance^  presume  yovrsdf  ignorant  of  his  understanding.  This  golden 
rule  of  mine,  does,  I  own,  resemble  Uiose  of  Pjrthagoras,  in  its  obscurity  rather 
than  in  its  depth.  If,  however,  the  reader  will  permit  me  to  be  my  own  Hierocles, 
I  trust  that  he  will  find  its  meaning  fully  explained  by  the  following  instances. 
I  have  now  before  me  a  treatise  of  a  religious  fanatic,  full  of  dreams  and  super- 
natural experiences.  I  see  clearly  the  writer's  grounds  and  their  hollowness.  I 
have  a  complete  insight  into  the  causes,  which,  through  the  medium  of  the  body, 
had  acted  on  his  mind ;  and  by  application  of  received  and  ascertained  laws,  I 
can  satisfactorily  explain  to  mv  own  reason  all  the  strange  incidents  which  the 
writer  records  of  himself.  And  this  I  can  do  without  suspecting  him  of  any 
intentional  falsehood.  As  when  in  broad  day-light  a  man  tracks  the  steps  of  a 
traveller  who  had  lost  his  way  in  a  fog  or  by  treacherous  moonshine ;  even  so, 
and  with  the  same  tranquil  sense  of  certainty,  can  I  follow  the  traces  of  this 
bewildered  visionary.    I  imDBitdtANn  fiis  Ign okance. 

"On  the  other  hand,  I  have  been  re-perusing,  with  the  best  energies  of  my 
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mindt  the  TimeiiA  of  Plato.  Whatever  I  comprehend,  uspressea  me  with  a 
reverential  sense  of  the  author's  genius ;  but  there  is  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  work,  to  which  I  can  attach  no  consistent  meaning.  In  other  treatises  of 
the  same  philosopher,  intended  for  the  average  comprehensions  of  men,  I  have 
been  delighted  with  the  masterly  good  sense,  with  the  perspicuity  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  the  aptness  of  the  illustrations.  I  recollect,  likewise,  tbat  numerous 
passages  in  this  author,  which  I  thoroughly  comprehend,  were  formerly  no  less 
unintelligible  to  me,  than  the  passages  now  in  question.  It  would,  I  am  aware, 
be  quits  jfoihionabU  to  dismiss  them  at  once  as  Platonic  jargon.  But  this  I  can- 
not do  with  satisfaction  to  my  own  mind,  because  I  have  sought  in  vain  for 
causes  adequate  to  the  solution  of  the  assumed  inconsistency.  I  have  no  insight 
into  the  possibility  of  a  man,  so  eminently  wise,  using  words  with  such  h^f> 
meanings  to  himself  as  must  perforce  pass  into  no-meaning  to  his  readers^ 
When,  in  addition  to  the  motives  thus  suggested  by  my  own  reason,  I  bring  into 
distinct  remembrance  the  number  and  the  series  of  great  men,  who,  after  long 
and  zealous  study  of  these  works,  had  joined  in  honoring  the  name  of  Plato 
with  epithets  that  almost  transcend  humanity,  I  feel  that  a  contemptuous  verdict 
on  my  part  might  argue  want  of  modesty,  but  would  hardly  be  received  by  the 
judicious  as  evidence  of  superior  penetration.  Therefore,  utterly  baffled  in  all 
my  attempts  to  understand  the  ignorance  of  Plato,  I  conclude  myself  loxvonAitT 


OF   HIS   UNDERSTAlfOINO.'* 


We  need  not  attempt  to  demonstrate  that  the  few  productions  of  the  orators 
of  Greece  which  have  come  down  to  us,  are  worthy  to  be  studied  for  their  native 
excellence.  Demosthenes  is  only  another  name  for  the  perfection  of  condensed 
eloquence,  in  which  the  passionate  pervades,  penetrates,  and  electrifies  the  in- 
tellectual, while  at  the  same  time  the  vast  energy  and  strength  of  mind  make 
the  intensity  of  the  passion  so  calm,  that  we  are  almost  insensible  to  its  pre- 
sence. None  ever  really  studied  this  orator,  whose  minds  did  not  undergo  a 
mighty  and  strength- giving  discipline ;  a  discipline  which  indurates  the  mental 
constitution,  gives  it  muscle  and  energy,  makes  it  like  iron,  girds  the  intellect 
with  power,  and  teaches  it  to  concentrate  its  energies.  Yet,  what  multitudes 
there  are,  who  can  relish,  perhaps,  the  eomparaiivdy  spiritless  orations  of  Cicero, 
to  whom  the  thunder  and  energy  of  Demosthenes  are  all  an  unintelligible 
mystery! 

When  we  come  to  the  Grecian  poets,  the  argument  from  the  excellence  of 
the  materials  for  study  is  equally  powerful.  For  a  just,  scholar-like,  minute, 
and  delightful  criticism  on  Homer,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  first  volume  in 
an  intended  series  of  Introductions  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  Classic  Poets,  by 
Henry  Nelson  Coleridge ;  a  book  which  every  student  ought  to  purchase,  for  it 
ii  written  with  great  beauty,  good  sense,  and  refined  taste,  and  is  crowded  with 
classical  information.  Homers  genius,  judgment,  power  of  description,  beauty  of 
language,  strength  and  discrimination  in  the  delineation  of  character,  are  admi- 
rably instanced  and  illustrated  in  particular  passages  from  all  the  Homeric  poems. 
<<  Here,"  says  the  author,  ^  are  truth,  good  sense,  rapidity  and  variety,  bodied  into 
shape  by  a  vivid  ima^pnation,  and  borne  upon  the  musical  wings  of  an  inimita- 
ble versification.  It  is  the  muses'  purest  and  sweetest  stream,  one  while  foam- 
ing in  fury,  at  another  sleeping  in  sunshine,  and  again  running  a  cheerful  and 
steady  course ;  here  gliding  between  bare  and  even  banks,  there  overarched  by 
forest  trees,  or  islanded  by  flowers  that  lie  like  water-lilies  in  the  bosom  of  the 
current"  For  early  study,  he  remarks  with  truth,  that  the  Odyssey  is  even 
to  be  preferred  to  the  Iliad.  There  is  more  imagination  in  the  Iliad,  and 
therefore  we  admire  each  individual  passage  more  deeply ;  there  is  more  sweet- 
ness in  the  Odyssey,  more  attractive  interest  in  the  story ;  and  even  where  the 
imagination  is  not  roused,  the  affections  are  drawn  out  and  the  curiosity  anima- 
ted by  a  gentler  and  more  varied  and  constant  pleasure. 

Of  Homer's  rich  language  and  melodious  versification  who  can  adequately 
speak !  Almost  every  epithet  he  uses,  discloses  the  power  of  his  imagination, 
revealing  whole  pictures,  and  landscapes,  and  groups  of  magnificent  images  to 
the  mind.  At  the  same  time  his  language  is  peifect  in  grace,  purity,  freshness 
and  simplicity,  and  to  its  versatile  mercorial  combinations,  under  the  power  of 
hit  pkstie  iotellMSt,  there  seeos  to  be  no  end*    The  very  movement  of  his  lines 
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seems  etherialized  with  the  spirit  of  the  poet    His  sweet  and  noble  harmonie* 
ure  ever  an  intellectual  fN'cptniht  to  the  soul. 

In  passing  from  Homer  to  the  *•  lofty  grave  Tragedians '  of  Greece,  we  breathe 
the  same  atmosphere  of  etherial  poetry,  though  the  scene  is  darker,  and  its  fea- 
tures partake  more  of  the  wild  and  terrible.  It  is  somewhat  like  parsing  out 
from  a  gallery  hung  with  the  paintings  of  Titian,  into  the  midst  of  the  wild  cre- 
ations of  Salvator  Rosa,  intermingled  here  and  there  with  the  richest  sunset 
landscapes  of  Claude  Lorraine.  For  sometimes  in  the  Grecian  tragedy  there  is 
a  softness,  delicacy,  and  pathos,  which  even  Homer,  in  the  Mourner  at  the 
Scean  Gate,  has  hardly  equalled.  ^Eschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides, — ^what  a 
world  of  glorious  poetry  did  those  minds  create !  The  daring  sublimity  of  tiie 
first,  the  dignity,  majesty,  elegance,  and  pathos  of  the  second,  and  the  richness 
of  the  third,  surpass  description.  They  possessed,  moreover,  a  lyrical  spirit, 
which  is  hardly  inferior  to  Pindar's.  Nothing  affords  a  more  astonishing  proof 
of  the  great  and  peculiar  genius  of  each  of  these  tragedians,  than  their  power  of 
presenting  the  same  story  to  the  mind,  according  to  the  character  of  each  one's 
taste  and  imagination,  yet  without  either  repetition  or  sameness,  in  all  the  splen- 
dor of  the  richest  poetry.  They  do  not  indeed  exhibit  the  same  departments  of 
the  same  subject,  but  rather  the  same  sublime  landscape  viewed  from  different 
elevated  points,  so  that  while  the  great  features  of  the  scene,  the  moantainSy 
the  lakes,  and  the  forests,  remain  unchanged,  and  leave  on  the  mind  a  like  gen- 
eral impression  from  the  vastness  and  sublimity  of  the  whole,  the  change  of 
position,  and  the  magic  power  of  light  and  shade  falling  in  variety,  offer  to  the 
eye  in  each  situation  the  enchantment  and  novelty  of  a  separate  view.  The 
Choephone  of  ^Eschylus,  the  Electra  of  Sophocles,  and  the  Electra  of  Euripides, 
while  each  is  a  perfect  tragedy  in  itself,  and  full  of  the  peculiar  grandeur, 
pathos,  and  richness,  separately  characteristic  of  each  of  these  poets,  yet  seem 
in  the  mind  one  vast  and  complicated  scene — the  image  of  a  high  and  stately 
tragedy,  evolving  and  shutting  up  and  intermingling  her  solemn  scenes  and  acts, 
where  mighty  beings  sweep  before  the  eye,  and  images  of  mysterious  import 
in  a  solemn  succession  of  almost  interminable  grandeur. 

Where  the  field  is  so  wide,  minute  criticism  would  be  useless  in  these  pages ; 
we  cannot  even  attempt  it  A  single  tragedy  wuuld  afford  occasion  for  much 
interesting  thought ;  to  extract  passages,  would  be  only  selecting  a  few  of  the 
largest  and  brightest  from  a  whole  valley  of  diamonds.  Yet  ti^e  three  gfreat 
tragedians  of  Greece,  were  as  distinguishable  in  their  peculiar  excellence,  as 
the  three  great  English  Poets,  Milton,  Spenser  and  Shakspeare.  The  genins  of 
.£schylus  seems  like  a  bald  mountain,  piercing  the  heavens  and  garmented  witii 
black  thunder  clouds.  That  of  Sophocles  is  like  an  interminable  city  of  Gre- 
cian palaces  and  temples.  That  of  Euripides  is  like  a  vast  tropical  forest,  with 
the  sun  shining  on  it,  and  tlie  wind  sweeping  its  masses  of  foliage. 

The  spirit  of  the  Grecian  tragedy  has  been  often  and  admirably  compared 
with  that  of  the  Grecian  sculpture.  We  should  read  these  majestic  composi- 
tions before  the  statues  of  Niobe  and  Laocoon.  The  Apollo  Belvidere  is  not 
a  more  sublime  creation  and  realization  of  the  ideal  of  the  god,  than  some  of 
these  tragedies,  of  all  that  the  mind  can  imagine  perfect  in  intellectual  concep- 
tion. All  is  calm,  majestic,  severe,  thoughtful,  simple,  serene.  Those  ancient 
Eoets  never  overstepped  the  modesty  of  nature,  or  sought  to  pamper  a  diseased, 
eterogeneous  taste.  In  the  works  of  Sophocles,  especially,  the  most  severe 
simplicity  characterizes  all  the  exhibitions  of  passion  ;  its  representation  is  con- 
cise ;  its  energy  like  the  concentrated  intensity  of  galvanism.  External  orna- 
ment is  not  sought  after,  nor  is  admiration  excited  by  the  costliness  of  the 
imagery.  The  poet's  genius  is  too  vivid  and  intense  to  turn  aside  for  mere 
effect ;  it  goes  straight  onward  to  its  purpose,  and  when  that  is  accomplished, 
adds  nothing. 

The  writings  of  Pindar  occupy  an  elevated  place  in  this  great  department  of 
Grecian  poetry.  The  lofty  beauty  and  musical  softness  of  his  language,  and  the 
external  dignity  of  the  associations  with  which  he  invests  his  subjects,  are  cir- 
cumstances of  familiar  remark.  Nor  does  his  obscurity  arise,  as  that  in  the 
odes  of  Collins,  so  much  from  the  extreme  fineness  of  the  threads  that  connect 
his  associations,  as  from  our  own  ignorance  of  many  circumstances  familiftr  to 
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his  mind,  and  from  his  wide  sweep  of  mythological  allusions.  To  judge  of  his 
odes  from  modern  imitations,  is  like  mistaking  the  rumbling  of  a  cart  wheel  for 
the  distant  peal  of  thunder.  A  masterly  philosophical  critic  characterizes  such 
imitations  as  ^  the  madness  prepense  of  psuedo-poesy,  or  the  startling  hysteric 
of  weakness  ever  exerting  itself,  which  bursts  on  tlie  unprepared  reader  in  sun- 
dry odes  and  apostrophes  to  abstract  terms.  Such  are  the  odes  to  Jealousy,  to 
Hope,  to  Oblivion,  and  the  like,  in  Dodsley's  collection,  and  the  magazines  of 
that  day,  which  seldom  fail  to  remind  me  of  an  Oxford  copy  of  verses  on  the 
two  Suttons,  commencing  with 

*  Inoculation  !  heavenly  maid,  descend  !*'* 

He  relates  that  in  a  company  of  sensible  and  well  educated  women  he  once 
read  Cowley's  "  free  version  of  the  second  Olympic,  composed  for  the  charitable 
purpose  of  rationalizing  the  Theban  Eagle.  One  of  the  company  exclaimed, 
with  the  full  assent  of  the  rest,  that  if  the  original  were  madder  than  this,  it 
must  be  incurably  mad.  I  then  translated  the  ode  from  the  Greek,  and  as 
nearly  as  possible  word  for  word  ;  and  the  impression  was,  that  in  the  general 
movement  of  the  periods,  in  the  form  of  the  connections  and  transitions,  and  in 
the  sober  majesty  of  lofty  sense,  it  appeared  to  them  to  approach  more  nearly 
than  any  other  poetry  they  had  heard,  to  the  style  of  our  Bible  in  the  prophetic 
books.'^ 

The  question  has  sometimes  been  asked,  (and  it  is  the  question  of  an  indolent 
mind,  if  put  by  one  who  had  time  and  opportunity  to  make  himself  a  classical 
scholar ;  and  what  industrious  individual  has  not  ?)  if  the  Greek  classics  are  so 
transcendent  in  native  excellence,  why  not  become  familiar  with  tliem  through 
the  medium  of  a  translation?  Applied  to  every  theological  student,  this  ques- 
tion involves  an  absurdity  ;  for  it  is  not  merely  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  litera- 
ture, important  as  this  is,  but  a  perfect  mastery  of  the  Greek  language,  which  he 
wishes  to  attain.  But  the  answer  is  very  plain,  for  all.  Because,  in  the  first 
place,  you  lose  one  great  object  for  which  the  Greek  literature  ought  to  be  mas- 
tered,— the  study — the  discipline  which  familiarity  with  such  an  etherial  lem- 
guage  gives  to  the  mind ;  and  in  the  second  place,  it  is  impossible  through  the 
medium  of  a  translation  to  gain  any  adequate  conception  of  the  richness  and 
beauty  of  the  original.  That  this  is  peculiarly  true  with  the  products  of  the 
imagination,  we  need  not  say.  There  is  as  much  difference  between  the  poetry 
of  Greece  in  the  native  language  of  the  bard,  and  in  another  and  a  foreign, 
especially  a  modern  tongue,  as  between  the  song  of  the  nightingale  in  the  woods 
and  in  a  cage.  It  is  only  of  a  calm  summer's  evening,  hid  in  the  embowering 
bosom  of  a  shady  and  fragrant  grove,  where  the  voice  of  the  bird  seems  that  of 
some  indwelling  spirit,  the  invisible  soul  of  the  foliage,  that  the  deep  melody  of 
its  music  can  be  perfectly  known.  Confine  it  to  a  gilded  prison,  and  hang  it  up 
in  a  fashionable  drawing  room,  and  if  it  sing  at  all,  the  notes  will  be  drooping, 
spiritless,  and  sad. 

This  is  true  not  only  of  the  restless,  subtle,  untranslateahle  spirit  of  poetry, 
but  also  of  products  more  exclusively  belonging  to  the  pure  intellect  The 
grand  prominent  feature  of  all  Grecian  literature,  its  ruling  spirit,  its  distinctive 
character,  is  thought,  profound,  energetic  thought.  Now  in  every  original 
writer,  there  are  rays  of  thought  which  a  translator  cannot  gather  up,  any  more 
than  he  could  chain  the  lightning,  or  paint  the  roar  of  the  ocean.  Even  in  his- 
tory it  is  impossible  to  translate  a  work  of  genius  from  such  a  language  as  the 
Greek,  without  losing  its  native  freshness,  life,  fascination,  and  commanding 
power.  It  becomes  what  a  dead  painting  is  to  the  eye.  Moreover,  experience 
has  proved  that  translations  will  not  become  popular.  Why  else  is  not  Beloe's 
Herodotus,  confessedly  a  good  translation,  and  accompanied  with  a  very  great 
mass  of  interesting  and  valuable  information  in  the  notes,  a  book  of  reference 
and  use  ?  Why  are  not  Smith's  Thucydides,  an  admirable  specimen  of  digni- 
fied, vigorous,  and  correct  translation,  or  Francis's  Demosthenes,  containing  so 
much  of  his  own  thunder,  interesting  to  the  reader  ?  Because,  the  more  admi- 
rable the  original  language,  the  more  impossible  it  is  to  transfer  the  peculiar 
spirit  and  fire  of  the  orator,  poet,  or  historian,  into  another.    It  needs  both  a 
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genias  eqaal  to  that  of  the  original  author,  and  a  language  in  everjr  respect  ts 
powerful  and  rich  as  his.  And  even  then,  there  are  numberless  beauties,  thst 
would  utterly  escape  and  defy  all  translation.  The  fact  is,  that  language  used 
by  genius,  becomes  so  subtle  an  instrument,  that  it  seems  an  original  elemeDt 
of  uiought ;  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them,  they  are  melted  into  one.  And 
this  is  the  case  just  in  proportion  to  the  richness  and  power  of  a  writer's  imagi- 
nation. The  power  and  beauty  of  Plato's  language,  constitute  half  his  fascina- 
tion. That  it  is  so  with  the  poets  we  need  not  say.  The  style  and  language 
of  the  Greek  tragedians  were  perfectly  adapted  to  be  the  fiery  vehicle 
of  their  genius.  Sometimes  the  language  seems  like  linked  thunder  bolts. 
Then  it  passes  into  the  softest  and  most  mellifluous  strains  of  harmony.  Again 
it  is  smooth  and  polished  as  the  pale  Pcntelican  marble.  Now  who  would  lose 
those  soft  and  solemn  breathing  sounds ;  strains,  often  of  such  musical  sweetness, 

As  would  almost  have  won  the  enr 
Of  Pluto  10  have  (miie  set  free 
His  half-regained  Eurydice. 

Or  who  will  say  that  the  pleasure  derived  from  such  exquisite  language  is  an 
inferior  enjoyment,  a  mere  accompaniment  to  a  higher  delight.  Surely  if  the 
music  of  sweet  sounds  be  an  intellectual  pleasure,  then  is  the  sHent  music  of 
sweet  language  still  more  so. 

A  translation  even  from  one  modem  tongue  to  another,  is  rarely  happy. 
There  are  perhaps  not  more  than  two  in  all  our  literature  ; — Carey's  Dante,  and 
Coleridge's  Wallenstein ;  and  we  could  wish  that  this  consummate  master  of 
thought  and  language  had  translated  some  of  the  tragedies  of  iEschylus  from 
the  Greek,  as  he  has  those  of  Schiller  from  the  German.  But  undoubtedly  it  is 
far  more  difficult  to  translate  from  an  ancient  to  a  modern  language.  Tbe  beau- 
tiful scenery  of  Greece,  would  lose  half  its  beauty,  if  enveloped  with  English 
mists  and  fogs,  and  no  longer  invested  by  an  atmosphere  of  transparent  purity 
and  clearness.  The  glorious  landscape  to  be  seen  from  mount  Olympus,  would 
no  longer  enchant  the  eye  with  its  varied  magnificence,  or  elevate  tbe  feelings 
as  it  does,  not  more  by  its  sublimity,  than  its  images  of  silence,  purity,  and  re- 
pose. Just  so  the  productions  of  Grecian  intellect  and  imagination  need  to  be 
viewed  in  their  native,  original  garb  ;  they  have  an  atmosphere  of  lan^age  in 
its  very  self  intellect  and  poetry,  and  in  a  foreign  climate  suffer  an  munense 
loss.  A  man  may  know  about  as  much  of  the  Apollo  of  the  Vatican,  by  looking 
at  a  cast  of  the  god  in  plaster,  as  he  can  of  Demosthenes  or  ^schylus,  through 
the  medium  even  of  a  good  translation.  Indeed,  to  invest  those  compositions 
with  any  modern  language,  is  little  better  than  it  would  be  to  clothe  tbe 
miuesty  of  that  ancient  statue  in  the  broadcloth  dress  of  a  modern  gentlenian. 

Would  any  of  us  be  willing  to  study  the  Paradise  Lost  in  any  other  dialect 

*than  Milton's  vernacular  tongue,  or  to  read  the  Canterbury  Tales  in  any  other 

words  but  those  of  Chaucer's  own  pure  English  undefiled  ?    Many  of  Milton's 

tremendous  lines,  and  many  of  his  sweetest,  are  utterly  untranslateable,    *^But 

see,"  says  this  mighty  poet, 

"  But  see !  the  angry  victor  balb  reeaJled 
His  ministers  of  venjreaoce  aud  pursuit. 
Back  to  tbe  gates  otneaven :  the  sulphurous  hail 
Shot  after  us  in  storm,  o'erblown  hath  laid 
The  fiery  surge^  that  from  the  precipice 
or  heaven  received  us  rallin|r :  aod  tbe  thunder, 
Win^d  with  red  iightninf^  aad  impetuous  nge 
Perhaps  hath  spent  his  shafts,  and  ceases  now 
To  bdlovo  through  the  txtst  arid  boundless  deep  !  ** 

Whoever  wishes  to  know  how  a  little  change  in  language  will  strip  this  vast 
conception  of  all  its  infinitude,  need  only  consult  the  translation  by  the  French 
poet,  be  Lille.  Yet  this  translation  of  Milton  into  French  rhyme  is  celebrated 
through  the  nation.  Now  our  language  is  as  inferior  to  the  Greek,  as  the  French 
is  to  ours ;  a  translation  of  the  Iliad  into  the  jingle  of  English  hexameters,  even 
with  all  the  elegance  of  Pope,  would  appear  perhaps  a  barbarous  burlesque  to 
the  ear  and  soul  of  an  Athenian.    How  could  any  man  transfiue  into  any  other 
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language  the  beauty  of  the  Allegro  and  Penseroso,  conaisting,  as  it  does, 
scarcely  so  much  in  the  thought,  beautiful  as  this  is,  as  in  the  exquisite  light- 
ness and  melody  of  the  verse, 

Untwisting  all  the  chai^p  that  tic 
The  hiddeo  soul  of  harmony. 

Much  less  would  it  be  possible  to  translate  the  impetuous  rage  of  Milton^s 
thought  and  language,  in  the  sublimer  parts  of  his  poetry,  its  eye  that  glares 
lightning,  its  whirlwind  roll ; — chained  tkunder  holts,  and  haU  of  iron  globes ; — 
the  smoke,  the  bickering  flame,  the  sparkles  dire !  That  awful  Sunrise  Hymn 
of  Coleridge  in  the  Vale  of  Chamouny  would  lose  half  its  power  in  any  other 
language,  though  that  power  in  this  instance  resides  so  peculiarly  in  the  dilating 
grandeur  of  the  conception.  The  eloquent  ;)ro«c  of  men  of  genius,  its  spirit,  its 
soul,  is  almost  equally  uniranslaleable.  No  man  in  his  senses  would  think  of 
studying  either  Demosthenes  or  iEschylus  in  a  translation ;  he  might  as  well 
attempt  to  study  the  Cataract  of  Niagara  at  a  copper  plate  engraving  in  a  mod- 
ern annual.* 

Here  it  is  proper  to  examine  the  common  objection  against  classical  literature, 
— ^its  alleged  immoral  tendency.  The  objection  has  been  much  exaggerated. 
If  we  would  think  a  little  more  closely  on  the  dangers  connected  with  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  modem  literature,  and  the  necessity  of  a  hardy  disci- 
pline and  preparation  of  the  mind  as  well  as  heart,  to  meet  them,  we  should  per- 
haps be  glad  of  such  a  refuge  as  the  greatest  and  best  part  of  ancient  literature 
affords  us.  There  are  some  men  who  declaim  as  if  a  profound  knowledge  of 
the  Classics  could  not  be  gained,  without  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  dl  the 
adulterers  and  adulteresses  of  antiquity ;  as  if  the  true  scholar  passes  through 
the  fire  to  Moloch,  and  cannot  be  a  scholar  without  encountermg  a  shocking 
mass  of  immorality.  The  representation  is  palpably  unjust  Such  is  the  char- 
acter of  our  present  facilities  for  classical  study,  that  if  the  student,  especially  in 
the  early  and  therefore  most  important  part  of  the  course,  will  surround  himself 

*"  It  is  a  meltiDcholj  truth,  that,  notwithstanding  the  superior  strength,  depth,  boautjTi  richnois,  eom- 
prehensivoness,  and  moral  purity  of  the  Greek  langaafe  and  literature,  a  Latin  scholar  is  eoniparetively 
eominoa,  while  a  profound  Greek  scholar  is  a  prodigy.  The  study  of  Greek  is  commenced  too  Jate;  per- 
haps it  would  be  well,  if,  In  every  instance,  it  were  the  first  language  studied.  Ek>me  of  the  profoundest 
mnd  most  practical  philologians,  among  whom  are  the  names  of  flemsterhotius,  Rahnken,  and  Erasmus, 
were  of  opinion,  that  the  cSassical  course  of  the  pupil  ought  to  commence  with  Greek.  Wyttaobaek,  wh<^ 
in  so  short  a  period  made  such  surprising  acquisitions,  began  with  Greek. 

The  contracted  compass  of  Greok  stofly  required,  and  the  nature  of  the  selections  used,  may  have  coo« 
tributcd  not  a  little  to  jpreventjarge  attainments  in  Greek  scholarship.  A  book  Jbas  been  put  into  our 
hands,  -■         --.  -  -  .  ..-•«.. 

from 
stanzas 

this  motley  assemblage  of  shreds  and  pateties  has  constituted  the  whole  course!  Such  a  collection  oC 
scraps,  from  writers  widely  dissimilar  and  distant  from  each  other,  over  periods  of  hundreds  of  years,  ma^ 
exercise  the  patience  of  the  student,  and  teach  him  to  plod,  and  wear  out  his  grammar  and  lexicon: — it 
can  never  animate  his  mind,  awaken  enthosiaam,  advance  him  amidst  the  richness  of  Greek  literature,  or 
lead  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  any  one  Greek  style.  It  is  very  much  as  if  a  foreigner,  wiahiog  to  leara 
English,  should  be  direeteclto  a  volume,  composed  of  extracts  from  old  Chaucer  dowa  to  Woshiogtoa 
Irving :  and  after  laboring  with  difficulty  and  danger  through  the  Chaos, 

"  O'er  bog  and  stpep,  (hroagh  tlnit,  rouf  h,  deue,  and  rare," 

should  congratulate  himself  on  having  compassed  the  whole  language  and  literafore  of  England  and 
America. 

Id  consequence  of  studying  extracts  iostoad  of  authors,  the  pupil  scarcely  forms  the  resolution  of  be- 
coming a  master  of  the  Grecian  literature:  the  conquest  of  one  or  two  volumes  constitutes  his  whoI» 
ideal  of  excellence,  and  it  is  rare  to  find  him  advancing  with  enthiisiastic  animation  to  the  study.  He 
begins  cautiously,  keeps  close  to  land,  dares  not  sail  out  into  the  deep,  but  coasts  along  like  the  old  navi- 
gators without  a  compass,  prying  into  every  little  indentation  and  creek,  a  few  miles  embracing  his  whole 
extent  of  navigation.  The  memory,  the  dictionary,  and  the  granmiiar  have  too  often  been  the  solo  instru- 
ments in  classical  stud^,  and  the  wholo  process  has  been  a  mechanical  one.  To  what  terture  has  the 
youthful  mind  been  subjected,  in  the  dry,  painful,  uninteTIt^ible  study  of  grammatical  abatractioos.  Well 
do  we  remember  when  we  committed  to  memory  the  jinglo  in  Adam^s  old  Latin  Granunat : 

Froon  o  axe  fonned  am  and  em, 
Fnan  i,  ram,  rim,  ro,  lae  and  «no, 
U,  U9,  and  ma  are  formed  from  un>, 
Aii  oiber  parta  fimo  re  do  come, 

with  such  perfect  stolidity  of  mind,  such  vacuity  of  all  meaning,  that  we  coilnected  the  syllables  re  and  do,, 
and  imagined  them  to  stand  for  a  Latin  word,  redo ! — And  the  reading  of  Greek,  even  In  our  Colleges,  is 
made  too  exclusively  a  trial  of  philological  skill  and  grammatical  aeeuracv,  which,  however  important, 
must  be  considered  as  only  the  stepping  stooes  to  wider  views— the  perception  of  universal  criticism,  the 
eultivatioD  of  Uste  and  imagination,  the  attainment  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Poetry,  the  Philosophy,  the 
Bistory,  the  Oratory. 
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with  immoralities,  he  has  to  hnnt  for  them.  Instead  of  being  difficult  to  avoid 
them,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  them.  To  be  a  first  rate  classical  scholar,  be 
need  no  more  touch  the  vile  mysteries  of  the  Pantheonf  as  exhibited  in  some 
publications  which  we  will  not  eve^  name,  (such  as  the  boiling  cauldron  of  French 
Revolutionary  madness,  pollution,  and  impiety  might  naturally  be  expected  to 
disgorge  along  with  other  shapes  from  its  seething  elements  of  depravity,)  than 
to  be  a  good  English  scholar  a  man  must  pollute  his  spirit  with  the  draff  and 
filth  of  Byron^s  contemptible  obscenity  and  blaspbemv.  He  may  master  all  that 
is  good  in  the  Greek  Classics  especially  ; — he  may  love  his  Homer,  Xenophon, 
Thucydides,  Demosthenes,  Plato,  JSscbylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Pindar ; 
and  still  be  quite  a  stranger  to  the  depravities  of  heathen  mythology.  Accord- 
ingly in  all  our  colleges  it  is  not  the  man  who  keeps  Homer,  Sophocles,  and 
Virgil  on  his  table,  in  whose  bosom  one  might  expect  to  see  the  foulness  and 
damp  of  impurity,  but  he  who  has  neither  industry  to  learn,  nor  elevated  feeling 
to  appreciate  the  productions  of  such  minds,  and  who  finds  his  lazy  level  in  com- 
munion with  the  aemoralizing  novels  of  Fielding,  or  the  poetry  of  Byron  and 
Moore.  It  is  not  the  profound  classical  scholar,  but  the  man  who  refuses  that 
robust  and  hardy  and  exalting  discipline,  and  betakes  himself  exclusively  to  a 
modem  literature  which  relaxes  and  enervates  his  spirit,  ond  ofiers  a  thousand 
inducements  to  sensuality,  where  the  literature  of  the  ancients  offers  one. 

In  defending  the  literature  of  Greece  against  this  objection  we  have  an  ad- 
vantage ground  which  we  should  not  possess  so  fully  in  regard  to  classical 
literature  in  general.  We  have  both  unjustly  and  unfortunately  spread  our  idea 
of  the  manners  and  writers  of  imperial  and  licentious  Rome,  over  both  depart- 
ments of  ancient  literature ;  taking  our  conception  of  immorality  from  the 
Latin,  with  which  we  are  somewhat  conversant,  and  applying  it  indiscriminately 
to  the  Greek,  about  which  we  know  comparatively  nothing.  It  is  incontroverti- 
ble that  the  Grecian  literature,  as  a  collection,  is  purer  in  point  of  morality  than 
that  of  any  other  people  in  the  world.  We  would  rather  be  left  in  the  midst  of 
it,  without  a  word  of  warning  or  advice,  than  in  that  of  England,  Germany, 
France,  Spain,  or  Italy.  Its  purity  indeed  is  astonishing — an  anomaly,  the 
more  inexplicable  the  more  we  study  it — for  it  grew  up  amidst  great  corruption 
of  manners,  and  under  tiie  full  influence  of  a  voluptuous  mythology.  We  have 
the  Bible  and  worship  God,  and  all  modem  literature  has  grown  up  amidst, 
though  not  beneath,  the  influences  of  Christianity ;  and  yet  the  modems  have 
exhibited  a  depraved  ingenuity  in  licentious  writings  of  which  the  ancients 
never  formed  a  conception.  We  may  become  masters  of  the  Greek  literature, 
and  perfectly  revel  in  its  richness,  and  yet  scarcely  know  that  an  impure  author 
exists,  or  have  the  spirit  submitted  to  anything  gross  or  licentious  in  its  ten- 
dency. A  bare  list  of  the  names  of  the  most  important  Greek  authors  would  be 
the  best  answer  to  the  objection  we  are  considering.  Evenr  scholar  knows 
that  an  equal  number  of  miscellaneous  volumes  could  hardly  be  gathered  from 
all  English  literature,  so  free  from  moral  poison,  from  anything  that  might  de- 
grade the  imagination  and  conrupt  the  heart  Who  would  not  more  willingly 
put  his  mind  under  the  control  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  than  expose  it  in 
the  same  manner  to  the  influence  of  Hume,  Gibbon,  or  Kobertaon  ?  It  is  just  as 
foolish  to  say  that  because  Aristophanes,  with  all  his  genius,  wrote  vulgarly,  or 
Anacreon  voluptuously,  therefore  we  ought  never  to  learn  Greek  and  read  De- 
mosthenes, Sophocles,  or  Plato,  as  it  would  be  to  assert  that  because  Sedley, 
Rochester  ana  Byron  wrote  indecently,  therefore  we  must  abstain  frcMU  Barke, 
Milton,  Shakspeare,  and  a  hundred  others.  And  if  we  would  exclude  the 
classics,  because  they  are  not  Christian,  to  be  consistent  we  must  also  exclude 
the  mathematics  and  other  branches  of  science,  and  commit  the  mass  of  English 
literature  to  the  flames. 

This  is  eminently  a  practical  subject  Were  the  moral  influence  of  the 
classics  half  so  injurious  as  has  been  asserted,  it  must  have  left  its  stamp  most 
deeply  on  the  character  and  writings  of  those  most  familiar  with  the  study. 
Let  us  examine  this  point  Of  the  names  that  have  shed  a  lustre  over  the  moral 
and  literary  character  of  England,  the  purest  and  noblest  are  those  of  the  pro- 
foundeat  classical  scholars.  The  Divines  of  the  seventeenth  century,  those 
gigantic  pillars  of  English  literature,  as  a  set  of  scholars  are  celebrated  for  their 
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profound  Greek  erudition.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  this  fact  under 
another  part  of  our  subject,  more  minutely.  Hard  study  of  any  kind  is  in  itself 
a  powerful  antajpfonist  to  anything  like  impurity  of  mind.  Profound  Greek 
scholarship  and  licentiousness  of  soul  are  almost  incompatible.  There  is  a  spirit 
in  the  literature  of  Greece,  before  which  the  lurid  fires  of  impure  passion  go  out 
like  stagnant  midnight  exhalations  before  the  powerful  action  of  the  sun. 
We  are  not  to  ask,  we  do  not  wish  to  know,  what  sciolists  think,  or  to  what 
unhallowed  use  a  dabbler  in  the  classics  may  have  put  the  little  knowledge 
he  has  obtained ;  we  want  to  know  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  been  reaUT 
profound  and  noble  scholars,  not  merely  tinged  but  ingrained,  as  it  were,  with 
the  spirit  of  ancient  literature.  We  want  to  know  what  Milton,  and  Burke,  and 
Johnson,  and  Parr,  and  Sir  William  Jones,  and  Cudworth,  and  Lcighton,  and 
Hall,  and  Lowth  have  thought  of  this  subject 

We  are  to  take  men  whose  education  has  embraced  the  fullest  and  most  com- 
prehensive list  of  the  ancient  classics,  and  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  expres- 
sion of  their  character  and  writings  we  may  read  the  legitimate  influence  of  a 
deep,  worthy  and  venerable  scholarship.  And  from  the  earliest  period  to  the 
present  moment  in  English  Literature,  we  shall  find  that  with  some  exceptions 
the  most  immoral  writers  have  been  the  poorest  classical  scholars.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  most  virtuous  autliors,  the  men  of  powerful,  elevated,  commanding 
genius,  the  men  of  practical  integrity  and  wisdom,  have  been  celebrated  for 
their  classical  attainments.  In  the  very  age  when  licentiousness  was  ripest, 
and  poetry,  with  the  whole  herd  of  rhyming  parasites,  but  a  mere  ornament  to 
render  the  seductive  forms  of  sensuality  more  alluring  and  familiar,  an  outside 
covering  of  a,pparent  grace,  refinement  and  delicacy,  an  artificial  paint  to  spread 
over  the  pallid,  sunken  cheeks  of  the  harlot,  in  that  age,  the  poet,  who  of  all 
poets  was  the  profoundest  classical  scholar,  wrote  the  Paradise  Lost.  The  very 
worst  books  in  the  language  have  been  written  by  miserable,  idle,  superficial 
students  ;  men  who  have  neither  energy  to  master,  nor  worthiness  to  appreciate 
the  richness  of  a  literature  so  hardy  in  its  constitution,  and  so  lofty  in  its  spirit : 
mere  vagabonds  in  literature,  who  have  no  conception  what  a  vigorous  intellec- 
tual discipline  means :  impure  minds,  into  which  every  thing  that  enters  becomes 
a  poison.  It  is  the  men  of  extensive  classical  study,  who  now,  as  the  sceptred 
monarchs  of  the  intellect,  *  still  rule  our  spirits  from  their  urns.'  It  is  such 
minds,  that  have  sent  out  in  their  works  a  redeeming  influence  through  our 
whole  literary  system,  an  influence  which  broods  over  and  pervades  and 
strengthens  the  general  mind,  as  the  atmosphere  encloses  all  vegetation,  and 
silenUy  is  at  the  same  time  received  into  its  being,  to  circulate  through  the 
branches  and  give  life  and  freshness  to  the  leaves.  To  this  argument,  which  is 
not  speculative,  but  practical,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  under  another 
division  of  our  subject 

If  the  objection  we  have  now  noticed  existed  in  all  its  exaggerated  power,  it 
might  still  be  obviated  in  practice,  and  at  the  same  time  the  benefit  of  a  classical 
discipline  secured.  Under  a  teacher  of  learning,  taste,  and  Christian  feeling, 
this  study  may  be  converted  into  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  impressive 
engines  of  moral  instruction.  Let  the  blaze  of  the  gospel  be  on  every  occasion 
contrasted  with  the  darkness  of  paganism,  and  the  result  will  be  salutary  to  the 
whole  character.  Truths  that  are  made  to  appear  by  contrast  fasten  themselves 
of  all  ot&ers  the  deepest  in  the  soul.  We  have  not  yet  begun  to  experience  the 
manifold  advantages  of  a  really  Christian  method  of  studying  the  classics. 

It  is  possible  to  exercise  too  fastidious  a  caution  and  delicacy  on  this  subject 
He  who  expects,  by  taking  away  all  external  temptation,  to  destroy  all  sm,  is 
wofully  mistaken.  A  Christian  education  is  a  commanding  Christian  duty :  but 
whether  this  appellation  would  exclude  from  the  course  of  the  pupil  every  thing 
but  what  has  an  immediate  tendency  in  itself  to  make  him  morally  better,  may 
be  doubted.  **  For  God  sure  esteems "  says  Milton,  *^  the  ^owth  and  comple- 
tion of  one  virtuous  person  more  than  the  restraint  of  ten  vicious.  As  thererore 
the  state  of  man  now  is,  what  wisdom  can  be  to  choose,  what  continence  to  for- 
bear,  without  the  knowledge  of  evil.  He  that  can  appreciate  and  consider  vice 
with  all  her  baits  and  seeming  pleasures,  and  vet  absUin,  and  vet  distinj^uish, 
and  yet  prefer  that  which  is  truly  virtaona,  be  is  the  true  warnrisg  Christian. 
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I  cannot  praise  a  fugfitive  and  cloistered  virtue,  unexercised  and  unbreathed, 
that  never  sallies  out  and  sees  her  adversary,  but  slinks  ont  of  the  race  where 
that  immortal  garland  is  to  be  run  for,  not  without  dust  and  heat  That  which 
purifies  is  trial,  and  trial  is  by  what  is  contrary."  The  whole  Speech  for  the 
Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printincris  an  admirable  answer  to  the  objection  we  have 
been  considering.  The  fact  is,  that  an  impure  mind  would  draw  poison  from 
the  sweetest  rose«  And  he  who  could  find  temptations  to  sin  amidst  the  severe 
and  chaste  literature  of  Greece,  what  would  he  become,  abandoned  exclusively 
to  the  enervating  spirit  of  modem  literature  ! 

He  that  has  light  withia  hi*  own  clear  breatt 
May  fit  ia  the  eentre,  and  eajoy  bright  day: 
But  he  that  hidet  a  daric  «oul  aad  foul  though  ta. 
Benighted  walki  undM  the  midday  tun  : 

JIlMlSLF  It  HIB   OWtr  DDROSON  ! 

The  language  and  literature  of  Greece  should  be  studied,  in  the  next  place^ 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  mind,  for  its  vigorous  discipline,  and  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  better  system  of  intellectual  philosophy.  Whoever  learns  a  new  lan- 
guage, opens  to  himself  a  new  world.  The  sphere  of  his  imagination  is  enlarged^ 
nis  thoughts  take  a  wider  flight,  he  uses  all  his  mental  powers  with  greater 
elasticity  and  freedom.  Confined  to  our  own  literature  we  become  prejudiced 
and  contracted  in  our  views,  and  are  apt  to  think  that  all  who  have  gone  before 
ns  were  mere  drivellers,  wandering  about  in  the  dark.  An  acquaintance  with 
other  literatures,  especially  one  so  rich  and  so  far  back  as  that  of  the  Gteeks, 
conquers  this  intellectual  bigotrv,  gives  us  a  wide  prospect,  makes  the  mind 
comprehensive,  and  teaches  intellectual  humility.  It  accustoms  us  to  habits  of 
liberal  investigation.  He  who  possesses  two  rich  languages,  possesses  two 
minds ;  minds,  moreover,  of  a  different  order,  and  of  the  most  various  powers. 
He  learns  the  simplicity  and  universality  of  truth,  and  learns  to  separate  what  is 
essential  from  what  is  accidental.  He  learns  Uie  profoundness  and  universality 
of  the  principles  of  criticism.  He  learns  that  poetry  is  not  a  thing  of  circum- 
stance, but  a  portion  of  the  being  of  man.  There  is  as  much  difference  between 
one  who  knows  only  his  native  tongue,  and  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  lan- 
guages and  literatures  of  other  times  and  nations,  as  between  the  rustic,  who 
never  Journeyed  beyond  the  precincts  of  his  paternal  farm,  and  the  citizen  of  the 
world,  whose  mind  is  a  panorama  of  all  lands,  and  whose  manners  wear  the 
grace  of  a  perfect  gentleman. 

Familiarity  with  Greek  literature  tends  very  stronglv  to  train  the  mind  to 
habits  of  patient  industry.  The  ancient  scholars  ana  philosophers  were  im- 
pressed with  a  deep,  abiding,  practical  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  labor,  repe- 
tition, and  perseverance,  to  form  an  intellect  perfectly  trained.  Energetic  sen- 
timents on  this  subject  are  common  throughout  their  works.  Aristotle  consid- 
ered the  whole  of  philosophy,  viewed  in  relation  to  the  student,  as  consisting  of 
habits  moral  and  intellectual,  acquired  by  means  of  a  regular  process  of  mental 
discipline.  The  whole  atmosphere  of  Greek  literature  is  indeed  too  bracing 
ibr  an  indolent,  debilitated  habit  of  mind.  No  lazy,  self-indulgent  valetudina- 
rian can  live  in  it :  that  intellectual  clime  is  a  region  of  strong  thought ;  the 
place  for  giant  minds  to  thrive  in. 

Whatever  tends  to  invigorate  and  sharpen  the  intellect,  prepares  us  for  the 
prevalence  of  a  better  system  of  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy.  The  gen- 
'^ral  mind  in  our  age  is  under  the  baneful  influence  of  an  unacknowledged,  in- 
visible materialism ;  it  is  mechanical  in  its  speculations,  and  yet  indefinite  in 
Its  view.  It  is  comprehensive  in  the  sense  of  embracing  a  vast  variety  of  ob- 
jects, but  it  loses  in  depth  what  is  gained  in  surface.  Distracted  by  a  multi- 
plicity of  engagements,  it  thoroughly  encompasses  and  penetrates  no  one 
subject,  nor  gives  perfect  symmetry  and  polish  to  any  performance.  It  is  ever 
in  a  hurry.  And  the  physical  sciences  have  advanced  so  rapidly,  that  intellec- 
tual, spintual  power  is  less  relied  upon  than  the  material  power  of  external 
machinery.  The  soul  of  man  almost  quails  beneath  the  wonders  of  the  world  of 
art,  which  itself  has  opened  to  the  light  and  set  in  motion,  and  amidst  which  it 
ought  to  preside  with  an  absolute,  uncontrolled,  unquestioned  despotism.  The 
wodd  ia  turned  into  a  vast  factory,  and  the  voice  of  the  soul  is  eilent  amidst  the 
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confased  whirring  of  ten  thonsand  noisy  engines.  The  contemplation  of  the 
deep  spiritual  world  within  us,  which  gives  to  the  external  world  all  its  impor- 
tance, id  abandoned  for  the  marvels  of  the  material  universe.  Its  profound 
phenomena  that  wear  the  impress  of  eternity,  its  inborn  ideas,  independent' of 
sensation,  and  which  the  external  universe  could  no  more  call  into  being  than 
matter  can  beget  spirit,  are  put  on  a  level  with  steam  engines,  and  explained 
and  classified  like  any  material  machinery.  The  philosophy  of  the  agMlfta 
grovelling,  sensuous  philosophy.  It  degrades  the  soul  from  its  dignity,  rams 
the  eye  of  faith,  envelopes  the  objects  of  religion  in  the  fog  and  haze  of  meta- 
physical speculation,  blinds  the  understanding  and  then  sets  it  on  the  throne  of 
reason,  and  spreads  contradiction  through  the  whole  science  of  theology.  It  is 
diffused  like  malaria  through  the  intellectual  and  moral  atmosphere,  nowhere 
tangible,  but  every  where  exerting  its  pernicious  energies,'  and  dwarfing  the 
universal  intellect  It  deprives  the  Bible  of  its  authority,  sends  the  soul  to  hunt 
for  external  evidences  of  revelation,  brings  in  the  mere  understanding  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  mighty  mysteries  of  another  state  of  existence,  and  shutting 
up  the  mind  to  the  world  of  sense  and  external  experiment,  leaves  the  under- 
standing to  declare  that  .no  truths  are  to  be  credited,  whose  authority  lies  be- 
yond the  circle  of  its  own  scanty  experience. 

A  profound  acquaintance  with  Greek  literature,  and  the  study  of  the  old  phi- 
losophy in  the  light  and  under  the  guidance  of  a  practical  Christianity,  would 
perhaps  be  the  beat  preparation  of  Sie  general  mind  for  a  release  from  its  errors, 
and  for  the  embrace  of  a  better  philosophical  system.  It  is  time  to  have  done 
with  attempts  to  force  the  reason  into  quiet  before  the  presence  of  absurdities 
consequent  on  philosophical  errors.  It  is  time  to  acknowledge  and  examine 
the  distinction  between  the  Reason  and  the  Understanding,  to  know  how  wide 
asunder  are  their  peculiar  provinces  and  modes  of  action,  (as  far  asunder  as  the 
soul's  spirituality  and  the  sagracity  of  the  brute,)  what  are  the  objects  with  which 
each  is  appropriately  conversant,  what  is  the  nature  of  their  connection,  and 
what  their  influence  upon  each  other,  and  what  are  the  practical  errors  of  per- 
mitting their  known  union  in  the  human  being  to  pass  into  a  supposed  sameness 
and  oneness  of  essence.*  It  is  time  habitually  to  feel  and  practically  to  acknow- 
ledge, in  philosophy  as  well  as  in  religion,  the  separate  existence  and  spirituality 
of  the  soul,  and  to  contemplate  its  being  and  examine  its  powers  with  spiritual 
vision,  by  self  consciousness,  with  reference  to  its  origin,  and  not  by  blind  ex- 
periments on  the  tenement  and  the  world  it  inhabits,  with  reference  to  its  phe- 
nomena through  the  medium  of  sense.  The  prevailing  intellectual  philosophy 
examines  and  analyzes  the  soul,  very  much  as  natural  philosophy  might  examine 
and  analyze  a  piece  of  pure  carbon.f 

*  An  aeqa&intanca  with  the  distinction  between  the  Reason  and  the  Understanding,  and  a  knowledge  of 
Ihe  peculiar  province  of  each  of  theee  faculties,  throws  as  much  light  over  the  whole  system  of  intel- 
lectual philosophy,  as  an  aeauaintance  with  the  law  of  gravitation  does  over  the  system  of  the  univerae. 
A  book  tracing  out  and  developing  this  distinction  minnteiy  and  fully,  would  be,  in  relation  to  thespirituU 
world,  something  like  Newton's  Principia  in  relation  to  the  natural  world.  If  Colcsioos  posaessed  New- 
ton's industry,  to  complete,  arrange,  and  demonstrate  the  discoveries  of  his  own  philosophic  genius,  his  would 
be  as  great  a  name  in  the  science  of  the  spiritual,  as  the  name  of  Newton  in  that  of  the  natural  universe. 

'*The  eye  is  not  more  inapnropriate  to  sound,  than  tho  mere  understanding  to  the  modes  and  laws  of 
spiriiual  existence."  The  unaerstanding  belongs  to  tho  temporal  part  of  our  nature,  reason  to  the  eternal: 
the  former,  ^rows  out  of  our  connection  with  the  body,  and  is  the  medium  and  interpreter  by  which  reason 
convorsos  with  thethin^  of  sense:  the  latter,  is  the  being  of  the  soul,  is  intuitive,  and  beholds  spiritual 
truth.  A  most  instructive  volume  might  be  written,  to  exhibit  tiie  instances  in  which  universal  error  haa 
•pning  from  the  confusion  of  these  two  power*,  and  the  vast  evil  of  permitting  the  one  to  usurp  the  pecu' 
liar  sphere  of  the  other.  The  Unitarians,  for  instance,  embrace  their  delusions  and  disiortod  views  of  the 
gospel,  in  a  great  measure,  from  looking  with  the  bat's  eyes  of  the  understanding  at  religious  truths,  which 
reason  only  can  contemplate,  and  which,  in  the  view  of  reason  only,  are  not  contradictory. 

t  "The  leading  differences  between  mechanic  and  vital  philosophy  may  all  be  drawn  from  one  point: 
namely,  that  ibe  former  demanding  for  every  mode  and  act  of  existence  real  or  possible  visibilUif,  knowi 
only  of  distance  and  nearness,  composition  (or  rather  juxtaposition)  and  decomposition,  in  short,  the 
relations  of  unproductive  particles  to  each  other ;  so  that  in  every  instance,  the  result  i»  the  exact  sum  of 
the  component  quantities,  as  in  arithmetical  addition.  Thi*  is  tho  philosophy  of  death,  and  only  of  a  dead 
nature  can  it  hold  good." 

"  What  then  but  ajtpuritioiu  can  remain  to  a  philosophy,  which  strikes  death  through  all  things  visible 
and  invisible;  satisfies  itself  then  only,  when  it  can  explain  those  abstractions  of  the  outward  senses, 
(which  by  an  unconscious  irony,  it  names  indifferently  fact  and  phenomena,}  meekanicullif — that  ia,  by 
the  laws  of  death;  and  brands  with  the  name  of  mysticism,  every  solution  grounded  in  life,  or  the  powera 
and  intuitions  of  life?"  The  habit  of  living  for  time  and  sense,  instead  of  eternity,  is,  more  than  any- 
tibiaf  els*,  at  the  foandatioo  of  this  *  pbiloaophy  of  death.'    It  wMiena  nao't  spirituaJ  being,  pata  oot  hU 
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If  great  and  wise  minds,  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  this  and  of  past  afes  have 
QOl  been  wholly  blinded,  the  writings  of  Pla.to  abound  with  truths  fetched  from 
the  deepest  well-springs ;  truths  that  followed  out  and  brought  &om  the  land  of 
dimness  and  shadows  into  the  clear  light  of  the  Bible,  reveal  to  man  the  pro- 
foandest  depths  of  his  being.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  those  English  Philoso- 
phers and  Divines,  whose  fondness  for  Platonism  has  been  conspicuous,  are 
dk|iBguished  above  all  their  fellows  for  the  profundity  and  comprehensiveness 
orraeir  wisdom.  The  intellectual  and  religious  aspect  of  their  writings  is  ma- 
jestic. The  works  of  Leighton,  Howe,  More,  Cudworth  and  others,  are  inex- 
haustible treasuries  of  deep,  powerful,  magnificent  thought;  truths  come  to 
view  every  where  in  all  their  pages,  that  not  merely  please  and  instruct,  but 
strongly  arrest  the  soul  and  break  up  its  slumbers ;  and  turn  it  in  upon  itself 
with  intense  energy  of  reflection,  and  accustom  it  to  the  profound  contempla- 
tion of  Spiritual  Lite. 

Truths  that  have  power  to  make 
Oar  noi^iv  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 
Of  the  Eternal  Siience :  truths  thai  wake, 
To  perish  never. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  love  and  faithful  study  of  one  who  like  Plato  always 
directs  the  attention  of  his  readers  away  from  sensible  things,  and  things  taken 
for  granted,  immediately  to  their  own  inward  being,  endeavoring  to  midce  them 
know  themselves^  and  not  the  objects  of  their  senses,  should  be  followed  by  soch 
a  noble  result  in  the  discovery  and  exhibition  of  imperishable  principles.  We 
need  to  retreat  for  a  while  from  the  external  worid  of  science  and  art,  and  to 
forget  its  distractions  in  the  presence  of  men  whose  attention  was  almost  con- 
fined to  the  phenomena  of  soul,  before  we  can  even  profitably  meditate  on  those 
truths.  Those  educated  under  the  ftiU  influence  of  the  modem  philosophy,  and 
the  multitude,  who  have  received  as  an  heir-loom  a  habit  of  contempt  for  the 
philosophy  of  Athens,  regarding  it  but  as  another  name  for  the  essence  of 
visionary  absurdity,  but  who  know  no  more  about  it  than  the  inqtiisitors  who 
condemned  Galileo  knew  of  the  true  system  of  the  universe,  will  continue  to 
raise  the  cry  of  mysticism,  whenever  any  psychological  writer  shall  attempt  to 
advance  by  its  light.^     ^^To  remain  unintelligible  to  such  a  mind,  exclaims 

•piritaal  vision,  and  deyraiies  him  to  be  a  ereatnre  of  tho  uaderfltandin^  merely,  and  a  siavo  of  iha  body 
and  the  world  he  inhabits  but  is  so  soon  to  leave,  accustoms  him  to  view  all  truth  through  a  (Ajsieal 
coloring,  aoti  begets  in  him  an  inveterate  tendency  to  sensnalize,  and  ronder  gross,  and  convey  by  physical 
images,  all  his  conceptions.  If  man  will  degrade  reason,  forget  immortality,  and  Mve  with  no  h^ber  aim 
than  the  beasts  that  perish,  what  can  be  expected  but  that  be  should  act  and  specufaite  under  the  guidaaoe 
of  that  faculty  only,  which  *'the  dog  possesses  in  kind  at  least  with  his  master  j^*  and  under  such  guidane^ 
how  can  he  do  otherwise  than  grope  about  in  moral  and  intellectual  darkness?  To  such  aa  estent  has 
the  deadening  influence  of  the  mechanical  philosophy  proceeded,  that  men  even  of  piety  and  thought  will 
reject  all  that  wears  the  appearance  of  speculation  (as  to  eommon  «ea#«  and  ezterua)  ezpertOMntalbm, 
•fery  thing  truly  spiritual,  every  thing  reoi  in  philosophy  must)  as  visionary  and  incomprehensible:  yea 
cannot  tee  it,  touch  it,  taste  it.  **  I  am  not  able  to  conceive,"  says  Plato,  **  that  any  other  discipline  caa 
make  the  soul  look  upwards,  but  that  which  respects  beings  and  that  which  is  invieUU}  and  if  a 


undertakes  to  learn  anything  of  sensible  objects,  whether  ne  gape  upwards  or  bellow  downwavds,  nevec 
shall  I  say  that  he  learns,  for  1  aver  he  has  no  science  of  those  things.'^ 

*  Plato*s  celebrated  comparison,  with  which  the  seventh  Book  of  the  Republic  opens,  iHuftrates  most 
beautifull;jr  the  source  of  the  complaints  of  **  mysticism,"  uttered  by  men  on  whom  physical  enstom  Mas 
with  a  weight, "  heavy  as  frost,  and  deep  almost  as  life."  We  give  It  in  Taylor's  translation. 
^  "Consider  men  as  in  a  subterraneous  habitation,  resembling  a  cave,  with  its  entrance  expanding  to  the 
light,  and  answering  tu  the  whole  extent  of  the  cave.  Suppose  them  to  have  been  in  this  caTe  from  their 
childhood,  with  chains  both  on  their  legs  and  necks,  so  as  to  remain  there,  and  only  be  able  to  \o6k  before 
them,  but  by  the  chain  incapable  to  turn  their  heads  round.  Suppose  them,  likewise,  to  have  the  light  of  a 
fire,  burning  far  above  and  behind  them  j  and  that  between  the  fire  and  the  fettered  men  there  is  a  road 
above.  Along  this  road,  observe  a  low  wall  built  like  that  which  hedges  in  the  stage  of  mountebanks,  on 
which  they  exhibit  their  wonderful  tricks.  I  observe  it,  said  he.  Behold  now,  alon^  this  wall,  men  bearing 
all  sorts  of  utensils,  raised  above  the  wall,  and  human  statues,  and  other  animals  m  wood  and  stone,  and 
furniture  of  every  kind.  And,  as  is  likely,  some  of  those  who  &re  carrying  these  are  sMaking ,  and  ethers 
silent.  You  mention,  said  he,  a  wonderful  comparison,  and  wonderful  fettered  men.  But  such,  however, 
as  resemble  ns,  said  f;  for  in  the  first  place,  do  you  think  that  such  as  these  see  anything  of  thenaelveSfOr 
of  one  another,  but  the  shadows  formed  by  the  fire,  falling  on  the  opposite  |iart  of  tte  cave?  How  eaa 
they,  said  he,  if  through  the  whole  of  life  they  be  under  a  necessity,  at  least,  of  having  their  beads  un- 
moved ?  But  what  do  they  see  of  what  is  carrying  along  ?  Is  it  not  the  very  same  ?  Why  not  ?  If  tbea, 
they  were  able  to  converse  with  one  another,  do  not  you  think  they  would  deem  it  proper  to  give  niunee  to 
those  very  things  which  they  saw  before  them?  Of  necessity  they  must.  And  what  if  the  opposite  part 
of  the  prison  had  an  echo }  when  any  of  those  who  passed  along  spake,  do  you  inwfine  they  would  teekoa 
that  what  spake  was  anything  el—  than  the  passing  shadow?  Not  I,  said  he.  Such  aa  these  then, 
said  I,  will  entirely  judge  that  there  is  nothing  true  but  the  shadowi  of  utensils.  By  an  abundant 
necessity,  replied  he.    With  lefecenoe  then,  beth  to  theur  fteedom  from  these  cbaina,  and  their  con  of  this 
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Scbellinff,  on  a  like  occasion,  is  honor  and  a  good  name  before  God  and  man." 
We  shallnot  be  likely  to  come  to  a  better  result,  until  we  become  more  humble ; 
until  we  are  willing  to  go  and  sit  at  the  feet  of  those  we  are  accustomed  to 
despise ;  until,  with  unprejudiced  minds,  wise  scholars, 

Piercing  the  long  negleclcd  holy  CBve, 
The  hnuiit  obsicure  of  Old  Philosophy, 
Sbfill  bid  wiib  lifled  torch  its  ^arry  walls 
Sparkle  asei-st  they  sparkled  to  the  flame 
Of  odorous  lamps,  tended  by  saiut  and  sage ! 

Indefiniteness  and  want  of  precision  and  acuteness  in  the  use  of  language  are 
one  powerful  cause  of  error  in  philosophy,  and  thus,  as  well  as  directly,  of  im- 
mense deleterious  influence  in  the  science  of  theology.  The  want  of  mental 
discipline  induced  by  the  extension  of  mental  effort  over  a  great  variety  of  sub'- 
jects,  none  of  which  can  be  thoroughly  fatliomed,  is  another.  To  counteract 
these  evils,  what  can  be  better  adapted  than  the  study  of  a  noble  language,  and 
a  hardy  literature  like  the  Greek.  There  is  needed  in  the  early  stage  of  edu- 
cation, an  intellectual  discipline  which  shall  inure  the  mind  to  patience  in  pur- 
suit of  truth,  and  perseverance  in  overcoming  difliculties,  and  by  which  the  pupil 
at  the  same  time  shall  be  accustomed  to  hi^h  ideal  standards  of  excellence. 
There  is  needed  a  discipline  that  will  make  it  painful  to  leave  any  subject  on  a 
superficial  investigation,  or  to  dismiss  any  task  till  it  has  been  wrought  and  pol- 
ished with  the  utmost  labor  and  skill.  In  the  study  of  Greek  while  the  mind  is 
living  in  the  midst  of  the  most  admirably  finished  models,  so  that  the  general 
taste  is  becoming  more  and  more  reflned,  the  separate  powers  of  the  intellect 
are  invigorated,  and  habits  of  industry  and  energy  in  their  application,  formed 
and  established.  The  study  of  language  is  not  merely  mechanical ;  it  learns 
the  pupil  to  think  while  he  is  studying.    Other  studies  may  occupy  only  single 

ignorance,  consider  the  nature  of  it,  if  euch  a  thing  should  happen  to  thecn.  When  any  one  should  be 
loosed,  and  obliged  on  a  sudden  to  rise  up,  turn  round  his  neck,  and  walk,  and  look  up  towards  the  light ; 
and  in  doing  all  these  things  should  be  pained,  and  unable,  from  the  sptendors,  to  behold  the  thin  ft  of 
which  ho  formerly  saw  the  shadows,  what  do  you  think  he  would  say,  if  one  should  tell  iiim  that  formerly 
he  had  seen  trifles,  but  now,  being  somewhat  nearer  to  reality,  and  turning  toward  what  was  more  real,  he 
•aw  with  more  rectitude;  and  so,  pointing  out  to  him  each  of  the  thines  passing  along,  should  qnestioa 
him,  and  oblige  him  to  tell  what  it  was ;  do  you  not  think  he  would  be  both  in  doubt,  and  would  deem  what 
he  had  formerly  seen  to  be  more  true,  than  what  was  now  pointed  out  to  him?  By  far,  said  be.  And  if 
he  should  oblige  him  to  look  to  tbo  light  itself,  would  not  he  find  pain  in  his  eyes  and  shun  it ;  and,  turning 
to  such  things  as  he  is  able  to  behold,  reckon  that  these  are  really  more  clear  than  those  pointed  out? 
Just  so,  replied  he. 

"■  But  if  one,  said  I,  should  drag  him  from  thence,  violently,  through  a  rough  and  steep  ascent,  and  never 
stop  til)  he  drew  him  up  to  the  li|^ht  of  the  son,  would  he  not,  whilst  he  was  thus  drawn,  both  bo  in  tor- 
ment, and  be  filled  with  indignation  ?  And  after  he  had  even  come  to  the  light,  having  his  eyes  filled  with 
splendor,  he  would  bo  able  to  see  none  of  these  things  now  called  true.  He  would  not,  said  he,  suddenly, 
at  least.  Bat  he  would  require,  I  think,  to  he  accustomed  to  it  some  time,  if  he  were  to  perceive  things 
above.  And  first  of  all,  he  would  most  easily  perceive  shadows,  and  ailerwards  the  images  of  men  and  of 
other  things  in  water,  and  after  that  the  things  themselves.  And  with  reference  to  these,  ho  would  more 
easily  see  the  things  in  the  heavens,  and  the  heavens  themselves,  by  looking  in  the  night  to  the  light  of  the 
stars  and  the  moon,  than  by  day  looking  on  the  sun,  and  the  light  of  the  son.  How  can  it  be  otborwieef 
And  last  of  all,  he  may  be  able,  I  think,  to  perceive  and  contemplate  the  sun  himself,  not  in  waterj  nor  re- 
semblances of  him,  in  a  foreign  seat,  but  himself  by  himself,  in  his  own  proncr  region.  Of  necessity,  said 
he.  And  after  this,  he  would  now  reason  with  himself  concerning  him.  that  it  is  be  who  sives  the  sea- 
sooa,  and  years,  ana  governs  all  things  in  the  visible  place;  and  that  of  all  those  things  whtcn  he  formerly 
saw,  he  is  in  a  certain  manner  the  cause.  It  is  evident,  said  he,  that  after  these  things  he  may  arrive  at 
such  reasonings  as  these.  But  what?  when  he  remembers  his  first  habitation,  and  the  vision  which  was 
there,  and  those  who  were  then  bis  companions  in  bonds,  do  yoo  not  think  he  will  esteem  himself  happy  by 
the  change,  and  pity  them  ?  And  that  greatly.  And  it  there  were  any  honors,  and  encomiums,  and  re- 
wards, among  themselves,  for  him  who  most  acutely  perceived  what  passed  along,  and  best  remembered 
which  of  them  was  wont  to  pass  foremost,  which  latest,  and  which  of  them  went  together ;  and  from 
these  observations  were  best  able  to  presage  what  was  to  happen ;  does  it  appear  to  yuu  that  be  will  be 
desirous  of  such  honors,  or  envy  those  who  among  these  are  honored  or  in  power?  Or  will  he  not  rather 
wuh  to  suflTer  that  of  Homer,  and  vehemently  desire, 

A*  iRbomr  to  nowm  {gnoblo  nun 
Tu  work  <er  him, 

and  rather  suffer  anything,  than  to  possess  such  opinions  and  live  after  such  a  manner  ?  I  think  so, 
renlied  he,  that  he  would  rather  sufiler  and  embrace  anything  rather  than  live  in  that  manner.  But  con- 
sider this  farther,  said  I : — if  such  an  ooe  should  descend,  and  sit  down  again  in  the  same  seat,  would  not 
his  eyes  be  filled  with  darkness,  in  eonseooenee  of  coming  suddenly  from  the  sun  ?  Very  much  so,  replied 
he.  And  should  he  now  again  be  obli^fea  to  give  his  opinion  of  those  shadows,  and  to  dispute  about  them 
with  those  who  are  tliere  eternally  chained ;  whibt  yet  his  eyes  are  dazzled,  and  before  they  recovered  their 
former  state,  (which  wonld  not  he  effected  in  a  short  time)  would  ho  not  afford  them  laughter  ?  And 
would  it  not  no  said  of  him,  that,  having  uteended,  he  was  returning  taitk  vitiated  eye*,  and  that  it  vas 
not  proper  even  to  attempt  to  go  abovey  and  that  whoever  should  attempt  to  liberate  them  and  lead  them 
np,  if  ever  they  were  able  to  get  him  into  their  handsj  should  be  put  to  death  1  They  would  by  all 
means,  said  ha,  pat  him  to  daath." 
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Acuities  of  the  mind  at  a  time ;  this  stadj  exercises  them  all.  And  it  beguSeg 
the  mind  into  the  habit  of  close  thinking,  with  scarce  a  conscionsness  of  the 
labor.  It  forms  the  mind  to  habits  of  accurate  distinction,  and  to  coolness  and 
impartiality  of  judgment,  and  thus  prepares  it  for  the  calm  and  liberal  investiga- 
tion of  moral  and  philosophical  subjects.  It  is  favorable  to  clearness  of  view. 
It  is  utterly  impossible  to  translate  an  author  with  misty  conceptions  of  his 
meaning.  The  precise  thing  for  which  the  words  stand,  must  be  more  clearly 
imaged  to  the  mental  vision,  than  natural  objects  are  to  the  sensible  vision,  in 
the  clearest  atmosphere  of  the  brightest  morning  in  Autumn.  Thus,  the  habit 
of  clear  view  and  precise  knowledge  becoming  a  part  of  the  mental  constitution, 
is  carried  into  all  the  other  intellectual  pursuits.  A  keen  philologian  is  not  in 
the  custom  of  being  satisfied  with  cloudy  indefinite  views  on  any  subject  This 
advantage  has  been  gratefully  acknowledged  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
critical  scholars. 

If  much  has  been  said  on  the  excellence  of  the  study  of  language  as  a  mental 
discipline,  there  never  was  a  time  when  so  much  is  needed  to  be  said.  We  are 
now  more  than  ever  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  the  purpose  of  education  is  not 
so  much  to  fill  the  mind  with  knowledge,  as  to  prepare  it  for  vigorous  action  in 
every  department  of  life.  A  t  present  we  are  beginning  to  think  that  an  education 
is  nothing  unless  the  youth  be  an  abridged  walking  Encyclopedia.  The  grand 
question  ought  to  be — what  kind  of  education  will  best  develope  and  strengthen 
all  the  intellectual  faculties.  '*  In  vain,**  says  a  distinguished  French  philoso- 
pher,* *' will  they  put  into  the  head  of  the  child  the  elements  of  all  the  sciences ; 
in  vain  will  they  flatter  themselves  they  have  made  him  understand  them ;  if 
there  has  been  no  endeavor  to  develope  his  faculties  by  continual  yet  moderate 
exercise,  suited  to  the  yet  weak  state  of  his  organs,  if  no  care  has  been  taken 
to  preserve  their  just  balance,  so  that  no  one  may  be  greatly  improved  at  tlie 
expense  of  the  rest,  this  child  will  have  neither  genius  nor  capacity ;  he  will 
not  think  for  himself;  he  will  judge  only  after  others ;  he  will  have  neither 
taste  nor  intelligence  nor  nice  apprehension ;  he  will  be  fit  for  nothing  great 
or  profound ;  always  superficial ;  learned,  perhaps,  in  appearance,  but  never 
original,  and  perpetually  embarrassed  whenever  he  is  put  out  of  the  beaten 
track ;  he  will  live  only  by  his  memory,  which  alone  has  been  diligently  culti- 
vated, and  all  his  other  faculties  will  remain,  as  it  were,  extinct  or  torpid."  The 
more  experience  we  gain,  the  more  we  become  practically  convinced  that  intel- 
lectual and  moral  discipline  ought  to  be  the  sole  object  of  education.  The 
knowledge  we  obtain  while  young  does  not  remain  with  us  as  knowledge,  (for 
we  forget  it,  save  in  the  general  ootline,)  but  in  its  results  as  mental  discipline : 
and  we  have  to  re-commence  and  re-examine,  at  a  time  when  our  powers,  by 
such  discipline,  have  become  manly  and  vigorous,  and  our  view  comprehensive, 
the  very  knowledge  we  acquired  at  college,  in  order  to  make  it  of  practical 
utility. 

As  a  means  of  developement  to  the  intellectual  faculties,  '^the  study  of  the 
dead  langua|res  (this  quotation  is  from  the  same  philosopher)  is  really  in  itself^ 
and  independently  of  the  matters  of  which  these  languages  are  the  vehicle,  the 
best  and  most  useful  subject  of  public  instruction ;  so  Siat  no  other  species  of 
instruction  can  with  advantage  be  substituted  for  it,  whatever  may  be  the  desti- 
nation of  those  who  learn ;  and  that,  to  say  all  in  one  word,  if  by  some  prodigy 
or  natural  disease,  a  scholar  could  find  himself  on  leaving  the  first  class,  be- 
reaved all  at  once  of  all  the  ideas  he  had  acquired,  and  reduced  to  know  nothing, 
not  even  a  single  word  of  Latin  or  Greek,  provided  he  might  preserve  his  fac- 
ulties in  the  same  state  of  developement  and  perfection  they  had  attained  at  the 
moment  of  this  change,  this  scholar,  ignorant  as  he  would  be  left,  wonld  probably 
be  better  educated  and  better  prepared  for  whatever  vocation  he  mi^ht  be  des- 
tined to  in  life,  than  any  other  boy  of  his  age,  to  whom  the  best  possible  educa- 
tion with  the  exclusion  of  Latin  and  Greek  had  been  given,  and  who  should 
have,  moreover,  the  advantage  of  having  lost  nothing  of  the  ideas  he  had 
acquired." 

That  is  sometimes  said  to  be  lost  time  which  is  spent  upon  the  dead  langnages. 

*  Profetior  Pfet«t    App«Mlix  to  Cftrpent«r*i  PrindiilM  of  Edoeation. 
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**  Th€  real  way  to  gain  time  in  educatum  is  to  lose  it ;  that  is,  to  give  it  up  to  the 
natural  developement  of  the  faculties ;  not  to  be  in  haste  to  construct  the  edifice 
of  knowledge,  but  first  to  prepare  the  materials  and  lay  deep  the  foundations. 
The  time  that  is  yielded  to  the  mind  for  unfolding  itself,  though  slowly,  is  not 
lost ;  hot  to  derange  its  natural  progress  by  forcing  on  it  premature  instruction 
is  to  lose  not  only  the  time  spent,  but  much  of  the  time  to  come.  Give  your 
pupil  memory,  attention,  judgment,  taste  ;  and  believe,  whatever  his  vocation  of 
life  may  be,  he  will  make  more  rapid  and  more  certain  proficiency,  than  if  you 
had  loaded  him  with  knowledge  which  you  cannot  answer  for  his  bringing  to 
any  result,  and  which  his  organs,  weak  and  variable,  and  his  unconfimed 
faculties  are  as  yet  little  able  to  bear.*' 

Many  men  think  no  employments  practical,  but  those  that  are  immediately 
mechanical ;  or  those  that  minister  to  our  bodily  necessities ;  or  those  that 
afford  knowledge,  whose  application  is  immediate  and  evident  To  such  men, 
God  himself  cannot  appear,  as  Creator  of  the  universe,  an  architect  of  practical 
wisdom ;  for  he  has  covered  the  earth  with  objects,  and  the  sky  and  the  clouds 
with  tints,  whose  surpassing  beauty  is  their  only  utility  ;  but  whose  beauty  is 
eminently  vstful,  because  man,  who  beholds  it,  is  immortal ;  because  it  wakes 
the  soul  to  moral  contemplation,  excites  the  imagination,  softens  the  sensibilities 
of  the  heart,  and  throws  round  every  thing  in  man's  temporal  habitation  the 
sweet  light  of  poetry  reflected  from  the  habitations  of  angels,  telling  him  both 
of  his  mortality  and  immortality,  giving  him  symbols  of  both,  and  holding  with 
him  a  perpetual  conversation  of  the  glory  and  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God. 

To  me  the  meanest  flownr  (hat  blows  can  give 
Tboughu  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  lean. 

To  such  men,  the  employment  of  Milton,  while  writing  Paradise  Lost,  would 
have  seemed  less  practical  than  that  of  the  shoemaker  at  his  next  door ;  nor 
would  it  alter  their  views  to  represent  that  all  the  shoes  the  man  could  possibly 
make  in  a  whole  lifetime,  would  be  worn  out  in  a  very  few  years,  while  the 
Divine  Poem  would  be  a  glorious  banquet  and  a  powerful  discipline  to  all  good 
men  and  great  minds  for  ages.  Whatever  in  any  degree  disciplines  the  mind 
for  effort  is  practical,  though  for  every  thing  else  it  be  utterly  useless.  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  when  studying  the  grammar  at  school,  was  not  engaged  in  a 
less  practical  business,  than  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  when  meditating  on  the  nature 
of  the  fire-damp,  and  constructing  his  celebrated  invention.  The  youthful 
James  Ferguson  was  employed  as  practically  while  making  his  little  models  of 
mills  and  spinning  wheels,  and  thus  developing  his  genius,  and  exercising  the 
energies  of  his  mind,  as  he  was  while  exercising  the  energies  of  his  body  in 
tending  his  flock  of  sheep.  Whatever  exercises  the  immortal  part  of  man's 
being,  whatever  calls  him  a^ay  from  sense,  fixes  his  attention  on  what  is  spir- 
itual, reminds  him  of  eternal  instead  of  temporal  realities,  directs  him  to  the 
cultivation  and  refinement  of  his  intellectual  faculties,  or  in  any  way  awakes 
his  energies  of  self-consciousness,  turns  his  eye  inward,  fires  and  strengthens 
his  imagination,  breaks  the  letliargy  and  fetters  of  materialism,  and  makes  him 
conscious  of  Life  by  the  power  of  Truth  and  Being,  instead  of  the  movements 
and  experiments  of  sense,  whatever  does  this,  is,  in  the  noblest  and  best  sense 
of  the  word,  practical.  Thus,  Plato  was  a  more  practical  philosopher  than 
Locke.  Thus,  Poetry  and  Painting  are  among  the  most  practical  arts  with 
which  men  can  be  conversant  While  Bloomfield,  sitting  in  his  garret,  and 
hammering  the  leather  on  his  lapstone,  amidst  his  fellow  workmen,  was  at  the 
same  time  wandering  in  imagination  among  the  fields  in  the  open  air,  and  com- 
posing the  ^  Farmer's  Boy,"  was  the  work  of  his  hands,  or  the  labor  of  his  mind, 
the  most  practical  ?  Wordsworth  is  engaged  in  business  at  least  as  practical 
as  that  of  any  village  blacksmith.  So  was  Coleridge,  when  he  wrote  the 
"  Rhyme  of  the  Ancient  Mariner."  So  is  Washington  Allston.  The  study  of 
**  Spalatro's  Vision  of  the  Bloody  Hand,"  rouses  the  imagination,  speaks  to  the 
conscience,  personifies  guilt,  reads  truth  to  the  soul,  and  awes  it  into  solemn 
and  deep  thought,  quite  as  much  as  the  contemplation  of  the  busiest  threshing 
machine.  The  picture  is  practical  so  far  as  it  wakes  the  soul's  energies,  and 
faithfully  answers  the  purpose  for  which  God  has  made  man  capable  of  receiv- 
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iog  pleasure  and  instruction  from  the  art  of  the  painter.  The  instntment  is 
practical  so  far  as  it  enables  the  soul  to  dispense  with  the  labors  of  the  body, 
and  leaves  roan  at  leisure  to  cultivate  ttie  nobler  part  of  his  being.  And  every 
employment  that  will  be  in  its  results  for  the  growth  of  the  human  miind  or  the 
benefit  of  society,  is  practical,  though  attended  not  only  with  no  advantage, 
but  perhaps  with  injury  and  loss  to  the  individual  so  employed. 

The  study  of  the  dead  languages  would  then  be  practical  and  useful^  though 
all  its  multiplied  advantages  were  reduced  to  one  ;  the  admirable  discipline  it 
affords  the  mind :  nor  will  any  scholar  be  inclined  to  deny  that  the  Greek,  of 
all  other  languages,  affords  such  discipline  in  the  greatest  variety  and  degree.. 
It  is  a  perfect  prodigy,  a  marvellous  wonder  of  the  world  for  its  versatile  strength 
and  beauty.  The  very  act  of  carrying  a  Greek  verb  through  the  synopsis  is  one 
of  the  best  intellectual  exercises  we  can  mention.  How  many  faculties  are 
called  into  operation,  what  different,  yet  simultaneous  efforts  of  attention,, 
memory,  comparison,  judgment,  taste,  and  even  imagination,  are  involved  in  the* 
simide  act  of  following  one  word  through  all  the  niceties  and  combinations  of 
its  different  meanings  Jn  the  voices  and  moods  of  a  Greek  Paradigm. 

The  study  of  the  Greek,  as  a  language  merely,  enriches  the  imagination 
almost  as  much  as  the  study  of  the  poetry  of  modern  nations.  Its  musical  con- 
struction fills  the  mind  with  harmony ;  its  manifold  and  infinitely  various  com- 
pounds let  the  spirit  loose  in  a  wilderness  of  tangled  sweets.  There  are  volumes 
of  poetry  even  in  its  epithets ;  its  words  are  the  key  notes  to  whole  strains  of 
invisible  music.  The  (very  sight  of  a  page  of  Greek  letters,  to  one  fiEimiliar 
with  the  language,  speaks  melody  to  the  ear  of  his  soul ;  the  print  is  full  of 
fragrance,  like  the  breath  from  a  forest  of  spices  to  one  wandering  by  it  ;  if  the 
presence  of  other  pursuits  has  exiled  him  from  the  beloved  studies  of  his  youth,  it 
carries  him,  as  in  a  dream,  back  to  the  country  and  company  of  Homer,  Socrates^ 
and  Plato,  and  reminds  him  of  the  intellectual  treasures  of  that  wonderful  people, 
as  the  scent  of  a  citron  would  recall  to  an  exiled  native  of  the  tropica]  isles,  the 
luxuriant  groves  where  he  has  gathered  the  fruit  with  his  own  hand,  and  breathed 
perfumes,  reclining  under  the  shadow  of  the  trees.  If  the  power  of  words  is  to 
be  learned  anv  where,  it  is  in  this  wonderful  toz\gue.  When  we  look  at  its 
inexhaustible  beauty,  richness,  and  energy,  it  seems  made  on  purpose  for  the 
poet  and  the  orator.  It  is  the  winged  servitor  and  handmaid  of  the  imagination, 
by  the  speed  with  which  it  accompanies  the  mind  in  its  excursions,  keeping 
pace  with  the  utmost  rapidity  of  thought,  passing  from  sensible  to  spiritual,  and 
from  spiritual  to  sensible,  or  mingling  images  of  both,  and  with  indestructible 
vigor  sustaining  the  movements  of  the  soul  and  embodying  her  visions,  as  she 
soars  from  one  ideal  world  to  another  of  excessive  light  and  glory.  With  what 
surprising  clearness  does  it  depict  the  most  timid,  retiring,  shadowy  abstrac- 
tions !  With  what  grace  does  it  shape,  and  as  #ith  a  Fairy's  wand,  detain 
before  the  eye  the  wildest  creations  of  fancy !  Again,  with  what  concentrated 
force  does  it  compress  powerful  thought,  or,  in  the  province  of  the  ima^gination^ 
bring  vast  regions  at  once  to  the  mind,  comprehending  almost  the  infinite  in  the 
finite,  even  in  a  sinjfle  epithet,  as  *■  the  cope  of  heaven  is  imaged  in  a  dew  drop.* 
And  with  what  prontndi^  and  power  does  it  sustain  the  soul^  speculations  con- 
cerning her  own  being,  unfolding  psychological  truth  through  a  medium  of  such 
spiritual  transparency,  that  intuitive  vision  could  scarcely  behold  it  with  less  un- 
certainty or  indistinctness.  It  is  moreover  the  world's  storehouse  for  scientific 
nomenclature ;  and  when  we  look  at  ihe  ease,  subtilty,  and  variety  of  its  com- 
pounds, its  power  and  flexibility  in  abstract  reasoning,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  it  adapts  itself  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  so  that  whatever  nn- 
heard  of  accessions  are  made,  it  is  at  no  loss  to  exhibit  them,  one  might  imagine 
that  it  was  given  to  the  explorer  of  all  science  and  philosophy  for  die  perfect 
classification  and  communication  of  his  discoveries.  Who,  that  has  opportunity 
to  discipline  his  mind  by  the  use  of  such  an  instrument,  is  willing  to  forego  it  ? 

[  To  to  coaclMdeJ  ia  wr  mzt  nomtor.  ] 
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Period  Third.    From  1720  to  1750 ;  thiriy  years. 

The  house  of  Brunswick  now  filled  the  British  throne.  George  I.  was 
crowned  in  1714,  and  died  in  1727.  George  II.  immediately  succeeded,  and 
reigned  till  his  death  in  1760.  The  policy  of  the  administrations  under  both 
these  kings  was  very  nearly  similar.  It  was  the  favorite  object  of  Horace  Wal- 
pole  and  other  ministers,  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  This 
involved  the  nation  in  almost  constant  wars  with  France.  The  North  American 
colonies  were  the  frequent  scene  of  operations  between  the  two  contending 
powers.  Louisburg,  the  Gibraltar  of  North  America,  was  taken  from  the 
French,  by  the  New  England  troops.  The  wars  which  raged  at  different  times, 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  exerted,  of  course,  a  deleterious  effect  on  public 
morals. 

Several  events  in  the  providence  of  God,  excited  great  attention  at  the  time, 
and  were  productive  of  considerable  changes  in  society.  In  1721,  the  small  pox 
was  very  fatal  in  Boston,  and  in  some  of  the  surrounding  towns.  Of  5,889,  who 
were  attacked  by  it  in  Boston,  844  died.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  who 
had  read  of  inoculation  as  practised  among  the  Turks,  recommended  it  to  the 
physicians.  Dr.  Zabdiel  Boylston  alone  complied  with  the  recommendation. 
He  was  very  successful  in  the  application  of  the  remedy,  but  was  finally  com- 
pelled to  desist  from  his  benevolent  work  by  an  act  of  the  General  Court !  The 
year  1727  was  remarkable  for  the  greatest  earthquake,  which  had  ever  been 
known  in  New  England.  It  occurred  in  the  night  of  October  29,  whgn  the 
heavens  were  perfectly  clear,  and  the  moon  shining  brightly.  It  extended  sev- 
eral hundred  nules.  At  Newbury,  Essex  county,  Massachusetts,  the  earth 
opened  in  several  places.  The  public  mind  was  greatly  alarmed,  with  the  appre- 
hension that  the  day  of  nature's  final  dissolution  had  come.  In  1735,  a  fiital 
epidemic,  known  by  the  name  of  the  throat  dUtemper^  raged  in  many  parts  of 
New  England.  In  the  province  of  New  Hampshire  alone,  which  had  then  only 
fifteen  towns,  one  ikouaand  persons,  nine  hundred  of  whom  were  under  twenty 
jrears  of  age,  fell  victims  to  this  terrible  malady. 

During  this  period,  the  last  of  the  thirteen  original  colonies  was  planted.  In 
1732,  a  charter  was  obtained  for  settling  that  part  of  South  Carolina,  which  was 
afterwards  named  Georgia.  In  1733,  the  emigrants,  under  General  Oglethorpe, 
arrived.  In  1720,  the  population  of  all  the  colonies  was  between  four  and  five 
hundred  thousand.  In  1750,  the  close  of  the  period,  the  number  of  inhabitants 
was  about  1,100,000.  The  resources  of  the  country  were  ^eatly  augmented, 
and  that  wealth  and  that  character  were  accumulating,  which  were  to  sustain 
the  people  of  the  country  in  the  tryinff  times  which  were  approaching. 

In  the  mean  time  the  different  Religious  Denominations  were  establishing 
themselves  in  the  country,  and  employing  various  means  to  extend  their  influ- 
ence. The  first  Baptist  association  formed  in  the  United  States,  was  that 
formed  in  Philadelphia,  in  1707.  Churches  had  been  gathered  for  some  time  in 
Providence,  Boeton,  and  elsewhere.    Episcopacy  was  early  established  in  Vir- 
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ginia,  and  churches  were  founded  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country.  No  orga- 
nization of  the  Episcopal  church,  in  this  country,  was  effected  till  after  the 
revolutionary  war.  The  Dutch  Reformed  was  the  established  religion  of  New 
York,  till  1642,  when  the  colony  was  taken  by  the  English.  The  first  organiza- 
tion of  the  Dutch  church  was  not  effected  till  1757.  The  first  Presbyterians  in 
America,  came  from  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  about  the  year  1700. 
They  settled  in  what  is  now  a  part  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware.  The  first 
Presbyterian  church  in  Philadelphia,  was  the  first  which  was  formed  in  the 
country.  The  first  Presbyterian  church  in  New  York  city,  was  formed  in  1716. 
The  first  Presbytery— that  of  Philadelphia— about  the  year  170G.  The  General 
Assembly  was  not  established  till  178d.  The  great  body  of  the  Christians  in 
the  country,  in  1720,  were  Congreffationalists. 

The  earthquake,  which  happened  in  1727,  was  the  occasion  of  a  temporary 
revival  of  religion.  The  ministers  of  Boston,  in  their  preface  to  the  thiid 
edition  of  President  Edwards's  narrative  of  surprising  conversions,  thus  speak. 
*^  Yea,  we  need  look  no  higher  than  our  own  times,  to  see  abundant  occasion  to 
celebrate  the  wonderful  works  of  God.  Thus  when  God  arose  and  shook  the 
earth,  his  loud  call  to  us  in  that  amazing  providence,  was  followed,  so  far  as 
man  can  judge,  with  the  still  voice  of  his  Spirit,  in  which  he  was  present  to 
awaken  many  and  bring  them  to  say  trembling,  *  What  must  we  do  to  be  sared  ?* 
Yea,  as  we  hope,  to  turn  not  a  few  from  sin  to  God  in  a  thorough  conversion. 
But  when  the  bitterness  of  death  was  past,  much  the  greater  part  of  those  whom 
God*s  terrors  affrighted,  gave  sad  occasion  to  remember  those  words,  *■  When 
he  slew  them,  then  they  sought  him ;  and  they  returned  and  inquired  early  after 
God.  And  they  remembered  that  God  was  their  rock,  and  the  high  God  their 
Redeemer.  Nevertheless,  they  did  flatter  him  with  their  mouths,  and  they  lied 
onto  him  with  their  tongues.'  And  there  has  since  been  great  reason  to  com- 
plain of  our  speedy  return  to  our  former  sins,  notwithstanding  some  hopes  given 
of  a  more  general  reformation." 

On  the  £3d  of  August,  1723,  the  venerable  Increase  Mather  slept  in  Jesus. 
He  was  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning, 
and  of  extensive  mfluence  and  usefulness.  He  was  also  an  eminently  holy  man. 
As  President  of  Harvard  College,  he  was  careful  not  only  to  give  the  stndentJ 
direction  in  their  literary  pursuits,  but  also  to  impart  to  them  religious  instrac- 
tion.  He  frequently  called  them  one  by  one  into  the  library,  and  there,  with 
the  affection  of  a  parent,  and  the  fidelity  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  he  con- 
versed with  them  on  the  salvation  of  their  souls,  and  solemnly  charged  them  lo 
renounce  their  sins,  to  embrace  the  gospel,  and  devote  themselvea  to  the 
service  of  God.  A  main  object  in  his  sermons  was  to  impress  the  conscience. 
Tho!%h  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  he  had  been  in  favor  of  the  admission  of 
unconverted  persons  into  the  church,  according  to  the  decision  of  the  synod, 
yet  the  influence  of  his  character  and  preaching  upon  the  cause  of  piety  in 
Boston,  and  through  all  New  England,  was  very  great  and  salutary.  His  name 
will  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance.  In  ITS^,  his  son.  Dr.  Cotton  Mather, 
followed  him  to  the  grave.  Though  wanting  very  much  in  judgment,  discrimi- 
nation, and  taste,  yet  he  was  a  man  of  unequalled  industry,  of  vast  learning,  and 
of  most  comprehensive  benevolence.  No  person  in  America  had  so  large  a 
library,  or  had  read  so  many  books,  or  retained  so  much  of  what  he  read.  As  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  he  was  most  exemplary.  He  kept  a  list  of  the  members 
of  his  church,  and  frequently  prayed  for  each  separately.  His  success  cor- 
responded with  his  fidelity.  In  the  first  year  of  his  ministry,  about  thirty  were 
added  to  his  church  ;  and  he  received  the  benedictions  of  many  dying  believen, 
who  spoke  of  his  labors  as  the  means  of  their  salvation.  He  arranged  the  bosi- 
ness  of  every  day  in  the  morning,  always  inquiring  by  what  means  he  could  be 
useful  to  his  fellow  men,  and  devising  new  methods  of  doing  good.  Dr. 
Mather's  publications  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  eighty-two.  In  1727, 
another  illustrious  man  rested  from  his  labors — the  truly  Reverend  Solomon 
Stoddard,  of  Northampton.  Hardly  any  individual,  who  had  lived  in  the  country, 
perhaps  no  one,  had  wielded  so  great  and  so  happy  an  influence  as  Mr.  Stod- 
dard. He  was  the  minister  of  Northampton  for  nearly  sixty  years.  As  a 
preacher,  his  discourses  were  plain,  searching,  experimental,  and  argnmentitive. 
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He  was  blened  with  great  success.  He  used  to  sav  that  he  had  five  harvests ; 
and  in  these  revivals,  there  was  a  general  cry,  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ? 
He  was  so  diligent  in  his  studies  that  he  left  a  considerable  number  of  sermons 
which  be  had  never  preached.  As  is  well  known,  he  was  the  most  distinguished 
advocate  for  the  decision  of  the  synod,  asserting  that  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  a  converting  ordinance,  and  that  all  baptized  persons,  not  scan- 
dalous in  life,  may  lawfully  approach  the  table.  Upon  this  subject  he  wrote  and 
published  more  than  any  other  individual.  In  other  respects  his  influence  was 
most  decidedly  evangelical.  It  was  very  much  owing  to  him,  as  Mr.  Edwards, 
his  grandson  and  colleague,  asserts,  that  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts  was 
kept  comparatively  free  from  the  inroads  of  sectarians  and  errorists. 

The  labors  of  Stoddard,  of  the  Mathers,  and  of  a  few  others,  in  tlie  early  part 
of  thb  century,  were  undoubtedly  connected  with  the  extensive  revivals  of 
religion,  which  soon  followed.  Many  clergymen,  however,  instead  of  clearly 
preaching  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  contented  themselves  with 
a  cold,  lifeless  morality ;  for  where  these  great  truths  were  perspicuously  and 
powerfully  preached,  and  distinctions  were  made  between  the  common  morality 
of  men,  and  that  which  results  from  evangelical  principles,  they  were  offended 
and  became  violent  opposers.* 

In  February,  1727,  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards  was  settled  in  Northampton, 
as  colleague  with  Mr.  Stoddard.  '*  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Stoddard's  death,"  says 
Mr.  Edwards,  in  his  narrative  of  surprising  conversions,  "  the  greater  part  of  the 
people  of  Northampton  seemed  to  be  very,  insensible  of  the  things  of  religion, 
and  engaged  in  other  causes  and  pursuits.  Licentiousness,  for  some  years, 
fpreatly  prevailed  among  the  youth  of  the  town.  It  was  their  manner  very  fre- 
quently to  get  together  in  conventions  of  both  sexes,  for  mirth  and  jollity,  which 
they  called  frolics ;  and  they  would  often  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in 
them,  without  any  regard  to  order  in  the  families  to  which  they  belonged.  And 
indeed  family  government  did  too  much  fail  in  the  town.  But  in  two  or  three 
years  after  Mr.  Stoddard's  death,  there  began  to  he  a  sensible  amendment  of 
these  evils ;  the  young  people  showed  more  of  a  disposition  to  hearken  to 
counsel,  and  by  degrees  left  off  their  frolicin^,  and  grew  observably  more 
decent  in  their  attendance  on  the  public  worship,  and  there  were  more  that 
manifested  a  religious  concern  than  there  used  to  be.  At  the  latter  end  of  the 
year,  17^33^  there  appeared  a  very  unusual  flexibleness,  and  yielding  to  advice 
ID  our  young  people.  It  bad  been  too  long  their  manner  to  make  the  evening 
after  the  Sabbath,  and  after  our  public  lecture,  to  be  especially  times  of  their 
mirth  and  company -keeping.  But  a  sermon  was  now  preached  on  the  Sabbath 
before  the  lecture,  to  show  the  evil  tendency  of  the  practice,  and  to  persuade 
them  to  reform  it;  and  it  was  urged  on  heads  of  families  that  it  should  be  a 
thing  agreed  upon  among  them,  to  govern  their  families,  and  keep  their  children 
at  l^me  at  these  times ; — and  wiUial  it  was  more  privately  moved,  that  they 
should  meet  together  the  next  day,  in  their  several  neighborhoods,  to  know 
each  others'  minds ;  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  motion  complied  with 
throughout  the  town.  But  parents  found  little  or  no  occasion  for  the  exercise 
of  government  in  the  case ;  the  young  people  declared  themselves  convinced  by 
what  they  had  heard  from  the  pulpit,  and  were  willing  of  themselves  to  comply 
with  the  counsel  which  had  been  given.  And  it  was  immediately,  and  I  suppose 
almost  universally  complied  with ;  and  there  was  a  thorough  reformation  of 
these  disorders  thenceforward,  which  has  continued  ever  since. 

"  Presently  after  this,  there  began  to  appear  a  remarkable  religious  concern 
at  a  little  village  belonging  to  the  congregation,  called  Pascommuck,  (now  in 
Easthampton,)  where  a  few  families  were  settled,  at  about  three  miles  distance 
from  the  main  body  of  the  town.  At  this  place  a  number  of  persons  seemed  to 
be  savingly  wrought  upon."  The  sudden  death  of  two  individuals  increased 
the  solemnity.  In  the  autumn,  conference  meetings  were  commenced  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  town.  A  great  excitement  was  occasioned  about  this  time  in 
regard  to  the  spread  of  the  doctrines  of  Arminianism.  Many  who  regarded 
themselves  as  in  an  unconverted  condition,  were  alarmed  lest  God  was  about  to 
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withdraw  from  the  land,  and  lest  heterodoxy  was  about  to  take  the  place  of 
correct  principles.    Mr.  Edwards  now  preached  his  sermon  on  ^'Justification  by 
faith  alone."    **  At  that  time,"  says  Mr.  £.,  **  while  I  was  greatly  reproached  for 
defending  this  doctrine  in  the  pulpit,  and  just  upon  my  suffering  a  very  open 
abuse  for  it,  God's  work  wonderfully  broke  forth  among  us,  and  souls  began  to 
flock  to  Christ,  as  the  Saviour  in  whose  righteousness  alone  they  hoped  to  be 
justified.    So  that  this  was  the  doctrine,  on  which  this  work  in  its  beginning 
was  founded,  as  it  evidently  was  in  the  whole  progress  of  it"    In  the  latter  part 
of  December,  the  Spirit  of  God  was  manifest  in  great  power.    "  All  other  talk 
but  about  spiritual  and  eternal  things  was  soon  thrown  by ;  all  the  conversation 
in  all  companies,  and  upon  all  occasions,  was  upon  these  tilings  only,  unless  so 
much  as  was  necessary  for  people  carrying  on  their  ordinary  secular  business. 
They  seemed  to  follow  their  worldly  business  more  as  a  part  of  their  duty,  than 
from  any  disposition  thev  had  to  it ;  the  temptation  now  seemed  to  lie  on  that 
hand,  to  neglect  worldly  affairs  too  much,  and  to  spend  too  much  time  in  the 
immediate  exercise  of  religion.    The  only  thing  in  their  view  was  to  get  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  and  every  one  appeared  pressing  into  it    The  engagedness 
of  Qieir  hearts  in  this  great  concern  could  not  be  hid ;  it  appeared  in  their  very 
countenances.    It  then  was  a  dreadful  thing  amongst  us  to  live  out  of  Christ,  in 
danger  every  day  of  dropping  into  hell ;  and  what  persons'  minds  were  intent 
upon,  was  to  escape  for  their  lives,  and  to  fly  from  the  wrath  to  come."    ^  There 
was  scarcely  a  single  person  in  the  town,  either  old  or  young,  that  was  left  un- 
concerned about  the  great  things  of  the  eternal  world.    Those  that  were  wont 
to  be  the  vainest,  and  loosest,  and  those  that  had  been  most  disposed  to  think  and 
speak  lightly  of  vital  and  experimental  religion,  were  now  generally  subject  to 
great  awakenings.    And  the  work  of  conversion  was  carried  on  in  a  most  aston- 
ishing manner,  and  increased  more  and  more ;  souls  did,  as  it  were,  come  by 
flocks  to  Jesus  Christ"    A  great  change  was  soon  made  in  the  town.    **  In  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1735,  the  town  seemed  to  be  full  of  the  presence  of  God. 
It  never  was  so  full  of  love,  nor  so  full  of  joy ;  and  yet  so  full  of  distress  as  it 
was  then.    There  were  remarkable  tokens  of  God's  presence  in  almost  every 
house.    It  was  a  time  of  joy  in  families  on  account  of  salvation's  being  brouoht 
tinto  them.    The  goings  of  God  were  then  seen  in  his  sanctuary.    God's  da^ 
was  a  delight,  and  his  tabernacles  were  amiable.    Our  public  assemblies  were 
then  beautilied ;  the  congregation  was  alive  in  God's  service,  every  one  earnestly 
intent  on  the  public  worship,  every  hearer  eager  to  drink  in  the  words  of  the 
minister  as  they  came  from  his  mouth ;  the  assembly  were  in  general,  from  time 
to  time,  in  tears  while  the  word  was  preached ;  some  weeping  with  sorrow  and 
distress,  others  with  joy  and  love,  others  with  pity  and  concern  for  the  souls  of 
their  neighbors."    "  Our  young  people  when  they  met,  were  wont  to  spend  the 
time  in  talking  of  the  excellency  and  dying  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  glorious- 
ness  of  the  way  of  salvation,  the  wonderful,  free,  and  sovereign  grace  of  God, 
his  glorious  work  in  the  conversion  of  a  soul,  the  truth  and  certainty  of  the 
ffreat  things  of  God's  word,  the  sweetness  of  the  views  of  his  perfections,  dtc" 
Many  that  occasionally  came  from  abroad,  were  deeply  affected  by  what  they 
heard  and  saw.    Some  of  them  returned  rejoicing  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God. 
A  similar  revival  soon  commenced  in  many  of  the  towns  in  the  neighborhood. 
^  In  the  month  of  March,  the  people  of  South  Hadley  began  to  be  seized  with 
deep  concern  about  the  things  of  religion,  which  very  soon  became  universal ; 
and  the  work  of  God  has  been  very  wonderful  there ;  not  much,  if  any  thing* 
short  of  what  it  has  been  here,  in  proportion  to  the  bigness  of  the  place.    About 
the  same  time,  it  began  to  break  forth  in  the  west  part  of  Suflield,  (where  it 
has  also  been  very  great,)  and  it  soon  spread  into  all  parts  of  the  town.    It  next 
appeared  at  Sunderland,  and  I  believe,  was,  for  a  season,  not  less  remarkable 
than  it  was  here.    About  the  same  time  it  began  to  appear  in  a  part  of  Deerfield, 
called  Green  River,  and  afterwards  filled  the  town,  and  there  has  been  a 
glorious  work  there.    It  began  also  to  be  manifest  in  the  south  part  of  Hatfield, 
in  a  place  called  the  Hill,  and  after  that,  the  whole  town,  in  the  second  week 
of  April,  seemed  to  be  seized,  as  it  were  at  once,  with  concern  about  the  things 
of  religion ;  and  the  work  of  God  has  been  great  there.    There  has  also  been  a 
veiy  general  awakening  at  West  Springfield,  and  Long  Meadow;  and  in 
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Enfield,  there  was,  for  a  time,  a  pretty  general  concern  amongst  some  that  had 
before  been  very  loose  persons.    About  the  same  time  that  this  appeared  at 
Enfield,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bull,  of  Westfield,  informed  me,  that  there  had'  been  a 
great  alteration  there,  and  that  more  had  been  done  in  one  week  there,  than  in 
seven  years  before.    Something  of  this  work,  likewise  appeared  in  the  first 
precinct  in  Springfield,  principally  in  the  north  and  south  extremes  of  the 
parish.    And  in  Hadley,  old  town,  tliere  gradually  appeared  so  much  of  a  work 
of  God  on  souls,  as  at  another  time  would  have  been  thought  worthy  of  much 
notice.    For  a  short  time  there  was  also  a  very  great  and  general  concern  of 
the  like  nature  at  Northfield.    And  wherever  this  concern  appeared,  it  seemed 
not  to  be  in  vain.    But  in  every  place,  God  brought  saving  blessings  with  him, 
and  his  word  attended  with  his  Spirit,  as  we  have  all  reason  to  think,  returned 
not  void.    It  might  be  well  said  at  that  time,  in  all  parts  of  the  county.  Who 
are  these  that  fly  as  a  cloud  and  as  doves  to  their  windows  ?"    '*  This  remarkable 
pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  thus  extended  from  one  end  to  the 
other  of  this  county,  was  not  confined  to  it,  but  many  places  in  Connecticut 
have  partaken  in  the  same  mercy ;  as  for  instance,  the  first  parish  in  Windsor, 
under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Marsli,  was  thus  blest  about  the  same 
time,  as  we  in  Northampton,  while  we  had  no  knowledge  of  each  other's  cir- 
cumstances.   There  has  been  a  very  great  ingathering  of  souls  to  Christ  in 
that  place,  and  something  considerable  of  the  same  work,  began  afterwards  ia 
East  Windsor.    My  honored  father's  parish,  (the  Rev.  Timothy  Edwards,) 
which  has  in  time  past  been  a  place  favored  with  mercies  of  this  nature,  above 
any  on  this  western  side   of  New  England,   excepting  Northampton;  there 
having  been  four  or  five  seasons  of  the  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  to  the  general 
awakening  of  the   people  there,  since  ray  father's  settlement  among  them. 
There  was  also  the  last  spring  and  summer,  a  wonderful  work  of  God  carried 
on  at  Coventry,  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Meacham.    I  had  opportu- 
nity to  converse  with  some  of  the  Coventry  people,  who  gave  me  a  very  re- 
markable account  of  the  surprising  change  that  appeared  in  the  most  rude  and 
vicious  persons  there.    The  like  was  also  very  great  in  a  part  of  Lebanon, 
called  the  Crank,  where  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wheelock,  a  young  gentleman,  is  lately 
settled.    And  there  has  been  much  of  the  same  at  Durham,  under  the  ministry 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chauncey ;  and  to  appearance  no  small  ingathering  of  souls 
there,  and  likewise  among  many  of  the  young  people  in  the  first  precinct  of 
Hartford,  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gould ;  where  the  work  was  much 
promoted  by  the  remarkable  conversion  of  a  young  woman  that  had  been  a 
great  company-keeper,  as  it  was  here."    The  revival  of  religion  extended  also 
to  the  pa«sh  in  Stratford,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mills,  to  New  Haven, 
old  town,  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Noyes,  to  Mansfield,  where  Mr. 
Eleazer  Williams  was  settled,  also  to  Tolland,  Hebron,  and  Bolton.    The  same 
was  true  also,  of  the  towns  of  Preston,  Groton,  and  Woodbury.    Some  parts 
of  New  Jersey  were  also  visited  with  these  gracious  manifestations  of  the 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    Three  individuals  in  that  State,  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Cross,  Frelinghuysen,  and  Gilbert  Tennent,  were  especially  blessed  in  their 
ministry.    At  Northampton,  however,  the  work  seemed  to  be  far  more  deep, 
general,  and  soul-transforming  than  any  where  else.    It  reached  all  classes  in 
the  community,  sober  and  vicious,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  wise  and  un- 
wise.   On  one  occasion,  one  hundred    were  received  into  the  church;  on 
another,  sixty.    Of  all  these  Mr.  Edwards  says  he  had  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  conversion  of  their  souls.    In  six  months,  there  were,  at  least,  three  hundred 
conversions  in  Northampton,  and  about  as  many  males  as  females.    *'  And  I 
hope,"  continues  he,  "  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  persons  in  the  town, 
above  sixteen  years  of  age,  are  such  as  have  the  saving  knowledge  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  so  by  what  I  heard,  I  suppose  it  is  in  some  other  places,  particularly 
at  Sunderland  and  South  Hadley."    In  Northampton,  there  were  fifly  persons 
above  forty  years  of  age,  who  became  pious ;  more  than  twenty  above  fifty ; 
ten  above  sixty;  and  two  above  seventy;  thirty  between  fourteen  and  ten; 
two  between  ten  and  nine ;  and  one  (Phebe  Bartlett)  only  four  years  of  age. 
Several  entire  families  became  pious.    Several  Africans  were  also  visited  by 
that  God  who  is  rich  unto  all  those  who  call  upon  him.    There  were  many 
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instances  of  very  sudden  conversion.    For  about  ^yb  or  six  weeks  together, 
there  were  conversions,  as  is  supposed,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  a  week. 

There  was  a  great  variety  in  the  manner  of  the  Spirit's  operations.  Persons 
who  were  awakened,  immediately  renounced  all  outward  sins,  and  applied  dili- 
gently to  the  use  of  the  means  of  salvation.  Some  had  ten  times  less  distress 
than  others,  when  the  result  seemed  to  be  the  same.  **  The  drift  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  in  his  lef  al  striving  with  persons,  has  seemed  most  evidently  to  be,  to 
make  way  for,  and  to  bring  to  a  conviction  of  their  absolute  dependence  on  his 
sovereign  power  and  grace,  and  universal  necessity  of  a  Mediator,  by  leading 
tliem  more  and  more  to  a  sense  of  their  exceeding  wickedness,  and  guiltiness 
in  his  sight ;  the  pollution  and  insufficiency  of  their  own  righteousness,  that  they 
can  in  no  wise  help  themselves,  and  that  God  would  be  wholly  just  and  right- 
eous in  rejecting  them,  and  all  that  they  do,  and  in  casting  them  off  forever." 
**  In  some  instances  it  seems  easy  for  our  reasoning  powers  to  discern  the 
methods  of  divine  wisdom,  in  his  dealings  with  the  soul  under  awakenings.  In 
others  his  footsteps  cannot  be  traced,  and  his  ways  are  past  finding  out.*^  **  I 
think  I  have  found  that  no  discourses  have  been  more  remarkably  blessed,  than 
those  in  which  the  doctrine  of  God's  absolute  sovereignty  with  regard  to  the 
salvation  of  sinners,  and  his  just  liberty,  with  regard  to  answering  the  prayers, 
or  prospering  the  pains  of  mere  natural  men,  continuing  such,  have  been  in- 
sisted on.  I  never  found  so  much  immediate  saving  fruit,  in  any  measure,  of 
any  discourses  I  have  offered  to  my  congregation,  as  some  from  these  words, 
Romans  iii.  19,  *  That  every  mouth  may  be  stopped ;'  endeavoring  to  show  from 
them  that  it  would  be  just  with  God  forever  to  reject  and  cast  off  mere  natural 


men." 


**  While  God  was  so  remarkably  present  amongst  us  by  his  Spirit,  there  was 
no  book  so  delighted  in  as  the  Bible;  especidly  the  book  of  Psalms,  the 
prophecy  of  Isaiah,  and  the  New  Testament  Some  by  reason  of  their  esteem 
and  love  for  God's  word,  have  been  at  some  times  greatly  and  wonderfully  de- 
lighted and  affected  at  the  sight  of  a  Bible  ;  and  then,  also,  there  was  no  time 
so  prized  as  the  Lord's  day,  and  no  place  in  this  world  so  desired  as  God's 
house." 

In  the  latter  part  of  May,  1735,  this  great  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  began 
obviously  to  decline,  and  the  instances  of  conversion  to  be  less  numerous,  both 
at  Northampton  and  the  surrounding  villages.  One  principal  cause  of  this  de- 
clension was  doubtless  that  the  physical  excHement  had  been  greater  than  the 
human  constitution  can,  for  a  long  time,  endure.*  Another  reason  is  imques- 
tionably  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  those  who  had  long  witnessed  this  remark- 
able display  of  divine  power,  without  being  effected  by  it,  became  hardened  in 
sin.  Mr.  Ldwards  also  attributes  it,  in  part,  to  two  striking  events  of  Provi- 
dence at  Northampton,  and  to  two  remarkable  instances  of  enthusiastic  delusion, 
in  two  of  the  neighboring  villages.  He  mentions  also  a  third  cause,  and  one 
fkr  more  powerful,  and  more  extensive  in  its  influence,  than  either  of  the  two 
last.  In  17«35,  the  first  church  in  Springfield  having  elected  a  pastor,  invited 
the  churches  in  the  southern  parts  of  Hampshire,  by  their  ministers  and  dele- 
gates in  council,  to  proceed  to  his  ordination.  The  council  when  convened, 
after  examining  the  qualifications  of  the  candidate,  refused  to  ordain  him,  and 
assigned  two  reasons  for  this  refusal — ^youthful  immorality,  and  anti-scriptural 
opinions.  Mr.  Edwards,  though  invited  to  this  council,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
was  not  present  The  church,  in  August,  called  a  second  council,  consisting 
chiefly  of  ministers  and  delegates  mm  the  churches  in  Boston,  which  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  the  ordination.  The  first  council,  finding  their  own  mea- 
sures thus  openly  impeached,  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  ^  A  Narrative  and 
Defence  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Ministers  of  Hampshire."  The  second 
council  defended  themselves  in  a  pamphlet  entitled,  '*  An  answer  to  the  Hamp- 
shire Narrative."  Mr.  Edwards,  at  the  request  of  the  first  council,  wrote  a 
reply  to  this,  entitled,  ^  A  letter  to  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  called.  An  an- 
swer to  the  Hampshire  Narrative."  This  concluded  the  written  controversy. 
It,  however,  engrossed  the  attention  of  both  ministers  and  people  to  such  an 
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extent,  that  it  hastened  the  termination  of  the  Revival  of  Reli|^n,  in  the 
county  of  Hampshire. 

In  otiier  parts  of  the  country,  however,  the  work  of  grace  continued.  By  the 
revival  at  Northampton,  a  strong  impulse  had  been  ^iven  to  the  churches  ex- 
tensively throughout  the  colony.  The  style  of  preaching  became  more  direct, 
pungent,  and  adapted  to  awaken  the  feelings,  and  enlighten  the  conscience. 
Id  consequence  of  the  high  reputation  which  Mr.  Edwards  had  acquired  as  a 
successful  preacher,  and  as  a  wise  counsellor  to  the  inquiring,  he  received  fre- 
quent invitations  from  churches  far  and  near,  to  labor  among  them  for  a  little 
period.  With  the  consent  of  his  people,  he  frequently  went  forth  on  these 
missionary  tours.  There  was  an  extraordinary  instance  of  his  success  in  Enfield, 
a  town  on  Connecticut  river  below  Springfield.  The  people  of  that  place  had 
remained  unaffected,  while  all  the  surrounding  region  was  visited  by  the  influ^ 
ence  of  the  divine  Spirit  On  a  certain  day  a  meeting  was  appointed,  and  Mr. 
Edwards  invited  to  preach.  The  preceding  night  was  passed  by  many  Chris- 
tians in  the  neighboring  towns  in  fervent  prayer.  The  meeting  was  attended 
by  several  ministers  and  by  others,  from  distant  places.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  service,  the  appearance  of  the  people  was  thoughtless  and  vain.  Mr. 
Edwards  preached  his  well  known  sermon,  entitled  ^*  Sinners  in  the  hands  of  an 
angry  God.''  Before  the  sermon  was  ended,  the  whole  assembly  seemed  to  be 
overwhelmed  with  strong  emotion,  and  prostrated  with  awful  convictions  of  their 
sin  and  danger.  There  was  such  a  breathing  of  distress  and  weeping,  that  the 
preacher  was  obliged  to  speak  to  the  people,  and  desire  silence,  that  he  might 
be  heard. 

^  At  New  London,  Groton,  Lyme,  Stonington,  Preston,  and  Norwich,"  remarks 
Dr.  Trumbull,  ^*  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  and  in 
some  portions  of  Rhode  Island,  the  work  was  general  and  powerful.  In  a  parish 
in  the  north  part  of  New  London,  it  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  twenty  were 
born  again,  in  one  week."  The  church  in  Groton,  under  the  pastoral  care  of 
the  Rev.  John  Oliver,  was  favored  with  an  accession  of  eighty  members,  in  the 
term  of  five  or  six  months.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Parsons,  and  the  Rev.  George  Gris- 
wold,  of  Lyme,  were  very  successful.  Mr.  Griswold  admitted  into  his  church 
one  hundred  whites  and  thirteen  Indians.  Mr.  Fish,  of  Stonington,  admitted 
to  his  church  one  hundred  and  four  persons.  In  the  town  of  Westerly, 
Rhode  Island,  previously  to  the  revival,  there  was  not  known  to  be  one  pious 
family,  nor  one  person  who  professed  religion,  or  even  one  who  believed  some 
of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  A  clergyman  by  the  name  of  Park,  was 
sent  thither.  He  took  great  pains  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  tlie  gospel,  faith- 
fully, to  the  English  and  Indians.  A  great  change  was  by  divine  grace  effected. 
A  church  of  between  tliirty  and  forty  members  was  formed.  About  one  hun- 
dred Indians  became  the  constant  hearers  of  Mr.  Park. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Trumbull,  that  in  many  places  the  converts  were 
received  too  soon  into  the  communion  of  the  church.  One  reason  was,  that  a 
great  proportion  of  the  clergy,  at  that  time,  were  of  opinion,  that  unregenerate 
men,  if  externally  moral,  ought  to  be  admitted  to  all  the  ordinances  of  religion. 
Another  reason  was,  that  that  was  considered  to  be  evidence  of  a  real  change 
of  heart,  which  was  no  evidence  at  all. 

About  this  time  the  Rev.  George  Whitefield  began  to  attract  considerable 
attention.  He  was  bom  at  Gloucester,  England,  in  December,  1714.  He  first 
visited  this  country  in  1738,  and  preached  in  some  of  the  southern  colonies,  and 
after  his  return  to  England,  in  various  parts  of  the  island,  with  great  applause 
and  success.  He  came  over  the  second  time  into  this  country,  in  November, 
1739.  Great  effects  immediately  resulted  from  his  preaching.  Such  was  the 
eagerness  in  Philadelphia  to  listen  to  religious  instruction,  after  Mr.  White- 
field's  visit,  that  there  was  public  worship,  regularly  twice  a  day,  for  a  year; 
and  on  the  Lord's  day,  it  was  celebrated  generally  three,  and  frequently  four 
times.  An  aged  man,  deeply  interested  in  the  scenes,  which  were  there  wit^ 
nessed,  and  who  was  living  in  1806,  said  that  there  were  twenty-six  societies 
for  social  prayer  and  religious  conference.  On  his  way  from  Philadelphia, 
Mr.  Whitefield  preached  at  Elizabethtown,  Maidenhead,  Abington,  Neshaminy, 
Burlington,  and  New  Brunswick  in  New  Jersey.    Many  followed  him  twenty, 
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and  fomo  lixty  miles  from  Philadelphia,    After  preachinff  in  New  York,  he 
went  by  land  to  Georgia.    He  soon  aHer  returned  to  Philaaelphia.    In  Aiigosty 

1740,  he  sailed  for  New  England,  having  received  letters  of  invitation,  from  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Colman,  and  Mr.  Cooper,  ministers  of  Boston.  He  arrived  at  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island,  on  tlie  14th  of  September.  Ton  miles  from  Boston,  he 
was  met  by  the  governor's  son,  and  a  train  of  the  clergy  and  principal  inhabi- 
tants. The  ministers,  Prince,  Scwall,  Foxcroft,  Gee,  and  Webb,  were  his 
warm  friends.  He  commenced  preaching  in  Dr.  Colman's  meeting-house.  He 
then  preached  in  the  other  churches,  and  sometimes  on  the  common.  The 
governor,  (Belcher,)  the  Secretary,  and  several  of  the  council,  generally  attended. 
Dr.  Colman  said  ^  it  was  the  happiest  day  he  ever  saw  in  his  life."  He  preached 
also  at  Cambridge,  Marblehead,  Ipswich,  Newbury,  Salem,  Maiden,  Hampton, 
Portsmouth,  York,  and  many  other  places.  In  about  a  week,  he  preached 
sixteen  times,  and  rode  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles.  He  returned  to  Boston 
on  the  sixth  of  October.  Here,  the  number  of  his  hearers  was  exceedingly 
increased.  It  was  supposed  that  at  his  last  sermon,  they  amounted  to  i20,(]^. 
The  revivals  of  religion  which  had  existed  in  the  western  parts  of  Massachu- 
setts, in  Connecticut,  and  elsewheie,  had  not  extended  to  Boston,  until 
afVer  Mr.  Whitefield*s  arrival.  The  ministers  of  the  town  had  appointed 
lectures,  and  taken  much  pains  to  call  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the 
concerns  of  eternity ;  but  they  were  unsuccessful.  The  lectures  were  so 
thinly  attended,  that  the  ministers  were  greatly  discouraged.  Mr.  Whitefield 
took  notice  of  it,  and  pressed  the  people  to  reform ;  and  through  his  instrumen- 
tality, there  was  a  remarkable  change.  The  congregations  became  crowded 
and  solemn.  Public  notice  was  given  that  there  would  be  a  lecture  on  the 
Tuesday  evening,  weekly.  It  was  the  first  stated  evening  lecture  ever  ap- 
pointed in  that  part  of  New  England.  When  the  evening  came,  the  house  was 
as  crowded  as  if  Mr.  Whitefield  had  been  there.  Dr.  Colman  preached  a  most 
interesting  sermon.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  very  great  revival  of  religion. 
Multitudes  resorted  to  their  ministers  for  spiritual  advice.  Never  had  any 
thing  been  experienced  to  be  compared  to  it.  Mr.  Whitefield  left  Briston,  for 
Northampton,  and  preached  on  his  way,  at  Concord,  Sudbury,  Marlborough, 
Worcester,  Leicester,  and  Hadley.  Pulpits  and  houses  were  every  where 
opened  for  him,  and  tbe  same  happy  influence  attended  his  labors. 

On  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  16th  of  October,  1740,  Mr.  Whitefield  came 
to  Northampton  to  see  Mr.  Edwards,  and  to  converse  with  him  respecting  the 
work  of  God  in  1735,  and  remained  there  until  the  morning  of  the  20th.  Iq 
this  interval,  he  preached  five  sermons,  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
town,  reproving  the  backslidings  of  some,  the  obstinate  impenitence  of  others, 
and  summoning  ail,  by  the  mercies  with  which  the  town  had  been  distinguished, 
to  return  to  God.  His  visit  was  followed  by  the  conversion  of  some  individuals. 
The  attention  to  religion  increased  during  the  winter ;  and  in  the  spring  of 

1741,  it  became  the  object  of  general  attention.  On  Monday,  Mr.  Edwa^s, 
with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hopluns  of  West  Springfield,  and  several  other  gentlemeoi 
accompanied  Mr.  Whitefield,  as  far  as  East  Windsor,  to  the  house  of  the  Rev. 
Timothy  Edwards.  While  they  were  thus  together,  Mr.  Edwards  took  an  oppor- 
tunity to  converse  with  Mr.  Whitefield  alone,  at  some  length,  on  the  subject  of 
impulses,  and  assigned  the  reasons  which  be  had  to  tlunk,  tliat  he  gave  too 
much  heed  to  such  things.  Mr.  Whitefield  received  it  kindly,  but  did  not  seem 
inclined  to  have  much  conversation  on  the  subject,  and  in  the  time  of  it,  did  not 
appear  convinced  by  anything  which  he  heard.  Mr.  £.  also  took  occasion,  in 
the  presence  of  others,  to  converse  with  Mr.  Whitefield  about  his  too  common 
practice  of  judging  others  to  be  unconverted.  The  whole  interview  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly kind  and  affectionate  one.  At  New  Haven,  Mr.  Whitefield  preached 
in  presence  of  the  governor,  and  other  ma^strates.  He  continued  to  preach  in 
most  of  the  towns  tSl  he  came  to  Philadelphia.  In  sevej^-five  days  he  preached 
OM  hundred  and  seventy^Jive  times  in  public,  besides  exhorting  firequently  in 
private.  He  travelled  to  Georgia,  and  soon  after  returned  to  England.  In  the 
autumn  of  1744,  he  visited  this  country  again.  He  passed  through  the  whole 
land  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  every  where  preaching  to  large  congregations. 
Thongh  near  deatfai  several  times,  yet  he  trareUed  1,100  miles,  and  preached 
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Mly,  In  1754,  he  once  more  visited  this  conntry.  In  his  next  visit  he  died 
at  Newboryport,  Massiichasetts.  This  event  took  place  on  Monday,  Sept.  90, 
1770.  He  was  not  quite  fif^y-six  years  of  agre.  He  preached  in  the  course  of 
his  ministry,  which  included  thirty-four  years  and  a  quarter,  EioHTSEif  thou- 
SARU  sermons;  which  was  somewhat  more  than  five  hundred  sermons  a  year. 
The  day  preceding  his  death,  he  expressed  a  great  desire  to  enter  into  his 
eternal  rest ;  at  the  same  time  saying,  *'  Lord,  thou  knowest  I  am  not  weary  of 
thy  work,  though  I  am  weary  in  it" 

The  efiects  of  Mr.  Whitefield's  labors  were  very  great  The  number  of  souls, 
who  were  truly  converted  to  God,  in  this  country,  by  the  instrumentality  of  his 
preaching,  doubtless,  amounted  to  several  thousands.  Many  others,  like  Presi- 
dent Finley,  the  two  Tennents,  and  Rowland,  were  encouraged  by  his  example 
to  preach  the  gospel  with  unwonted  faitlifulness,  and  with  great  success.  Very 
much  was  also  done  in  exciting  a  benevolent  spirit  Whitefield  plead,  almost 
with  the  persuasiveness  of  a  seraph,  in  favor  of  various  religious  and  philan- 
thropic enterprizes.  No  speaker  ever  had  such  astonishing  power  to  unclasp 
the  most  inveterate  avarice.  The  most  stoical  philosophy,  the  most  hardened 
indifference,  melted  before  him,  as  wax  before  the  fire.  He  also  exerted  great 
influence  by  his  noble,  catholic  spirit  He  labored  for  no  sect,  nor  party,  but 
for  the  common  cause  of  Christianity. 

At  the  same  time^  various  evils,  and  some  of  them  of  most  pernicious  ten* 
dency,  visited  the  American  churches,  partly  from  his  example  and  agency,  but 
especially  from  the  heated  zeal  and  indiscretion  of  his  imitators.  As  is  com« 
monly  the  fact,  those  things  which  are  faulty  in  a  leader,  will  be  exaggerated 
and  caricatured,  by  the  crowd  of  copiers. 

To  exhibit  the  true  nature  of  these  revivals,  we  will  give  some  statements  of 
the  proceedings  of  a  convention  of  ministers,  who  assembled  in  Boston,  agree- 
ably to  previous  notice  in  the  Boston  Gazette,  of  May  30, 1743.  The  following 
is  the  original  invitation.  **  It  is  desired  and  proposed  by  a  number  of  ministers 
both  in  town  and  country,  that  such  of  their  brethren  as  are  persuaded  that 
there  has  of  late  been  a  happy  revival  of  religion  through  an  extraordinary 
divine  influence,  in  many  parts  of  this  land,  and  are  concerned  for  the  honor  and 
progress  of  this  remarkable  work  of  God,  may  have  an  interview  at  Boston,  the 
day  after  the  approaching  commencement,  to  consider  whether  they  are  not 
called  to  give  an  open,  conjunct,  testimony  to  an  event  so  surprising  and  gra- 
cious ;  as  well  as  against  those  errors  in  doctrine,  and  disorders  in  practice,  which 
through  the  permitted  agency  of  satan  have  attended  it,  and  in  any  measure  blem- 
ished its  glory,  and  hindered  its  advancement ;  and  also  to  consult  the  most 
likely  method  to  be  taken,  to  guard  people  against  such  delusions  and  mistakes 
as  in  such  a  season  they  are  in  danger  of  falling  into,  and  that  this  blessed  work 
may  continue  and  flourish  among  us.**  Those  who  could  not  be  present  were 
invited  to  send  written  attestations.  The  convention  met  in  Boston,  to  the 
number  of  ninety  persons,  on  Thursday,  July  7th.  Rev.  Dr.  Sewall,  of  Boston, 
acted  as  Moderator,  and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Prince  of  Boston,  and  Hobby  of  Read- 
ing, as  Scribes.  Letters  were  read  from  twenty-eight  persons,  who  were  absent 
A  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sewall,  Messrs.  Wiggles- 
worth,  Prince,  Adams,  Cooper,  Nathaniel  Rogers,  Leonard,  and  Hobby,  to  pre-* 
pare  a  report  On  the  next  momiuff  this  committee  presented  a  document, 
which,  after  full  discussion,  was  signed  by  all  present ;  and  the  meeting  was 
dissolved.  The  following  sentences  will  show  the  nature  of  the  report  **  We, 
whose  names  are  undersigned,  think  it  our  indispensable  duty,  (without  judging 
or  censuring  such  of  onr  brethren  as  cannot  at  present  see  things  in  the  same 
light  with  us,)  in  this  open  and  conjunct  manner,  to  declare,  to  the  glorv  of 
sovereign  grace,  our  full  persuasion,  either  from  what  we  have  seen  ourselves, 
or  received  upon  credible  testimony,  that  there  has  been  a  happy  and  remark- 
able revival  of  religion  in  many  parts  of  this  land,  through  an  uncommon  divine 
influence,  after  a  long  time  of  great  decay  and  deadness,  and  a  seosible  and 
very  awful  withdrawal  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  his  sanctuary  among  us."  *<  The 
present  work  appears  to  be  remarkable  and  extraordinary,  on  account  of  the 
numbers  wrought  upon.    We  never  before  saw  so  many  brought  under  soiil 
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concern,  and  with  ^at  distress  making  the  inquiry,  What  most  we  do  to  be 
saved  ?    And  these  persons  were  of  all  ages  and  character.    With  regard  to 
the  suddenness  and  quick  progress  of  it,  many  persons  and  places  were  sur^ 
prised  with  the  gracious  visit  together^  or  near  about  the  same  time,  and  the 
heavenly  influence  diffused  itself  far  and  wide,  like  the  light  of  the  morning. 
Also  in  respect  to  the  degree  of  operations,  both  in  a  way  of  terror,  and  in  a 
way  of  consolation,  attended  in  many  with  unusual  bodily  effects.    Not  that  all 
who  are  accounted  the  subjects  of  the  present  work,  have  had  these  extraor- 
dinary degrees  of  previous  distress  and  subsequent  joy.    But  many,  and  we 
suppose  the  greater  number  have  been  wrought  on  in  a  more  gentle  and  silent 
way,  and  without  any  other  appearances  than  are  common  and  usual  at  other 
times,  when  persons  have  been  awakened  to  a  solemn  concern  about  salvation, 
and  have  been  thought  to  have  passed  out  of  a  state  of  nature  into  a  state  of 
grace.    As  to  those  whose  inward  concern  has  occasioned  extraordinary  out- 
ward distresses,  the  most  of  them,  when  we  came  to  converse  with  them,  were 
able  to  give,  what  appeared  to  us,  a  rational  account  of  what  so  affected  their 
minds."    **  The  instances  were  very  few  in  which  we  had  reason  to  think  these 
affections  were  produced  by  visionary  or  sensible  represcutations,  or  by  any 
other  images  than  such  as  the  scripture  itself  presents  to  us*    Of  those  who 
were  judged  hopefully  converted,  and  made  a  public  profession  of  religion, 
there  have  been  fewer  instances  of  scandal  and  apostacy  than  might  be  ex- 
pected."   **  There  appears  to  be  more  experimental  godliness  and  lively  Chris- 
tianity, than  most  of  us  can  remember  we  have  ever  seen  before."    **  And  now 
we  desire  to  bow  the  knee  in  thanksgiving  to  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  that  our  eyes  have  seen  and  our  ears  heard  such  things.     And 
while  these  are  our  sentiments,  we  must  necessarily  be  grieved  at  any  accounts 
sent  abroad,  representing  this  work  as  all  enthusiasm,  delusion,  and  disorder. 
Indeed  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  in  some  places  many  irregularities  and  extrava- 
gances have  been  permitted  to  accompany  it,  which  we  would  deeply  bewail 
and  lament  before  God,  and  look  upon  ourselves  obliged,  for  the  honor  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  of  his  blessed  operations  on  the  souls  of  men,  to  bear  a  public 
and  faithful  testimony  against ;  though  at  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  acknow- 
ledged with  much  thankfulness,  that  in  other  places  where  the  work  has  greatly 
flourished,  there  have  been  few  if  any  of  those  disorders  and  excesses.     But 
who  can  wonder  if  at  such  a  time  as  this,  satan  should  intermingle  himself  to 
hinder  and  blemish  a  work  so  directly  contrary  to  the  interests  of  his  own 
kingdom." 

1  he  Convention  go  on  to  say,  <*  that  they  do  not  make  secret  impulses  on  their 
minds,  without  a  due  regard  to  the  written  word,  the  rule  of  their  duty ;  *  a  very 
dangerous  mistake,  which  we  apprehend  some  in  these  times  have  gone  into.' 
That  to  avoid  Arminianism,  they  do  not  verge  to  the  opposite  side  of  Antinomi- 
anism ;  while  we  would  have  others  take  good  heed  to  themselves,  lest  they  be 
by  some  led  into,  or  fixed  in,  Arminian  tenets,  under  the  pretence  of  opposing 
Antinomian  errors.  That  laymen  do  not  invade  the  ministerial  office,  and  under 
a  pretence  of  exhorting,  get  up  preaching ;  which  is  very  contrary  to  gospel 
order,  and  tends  to  produce  errors  and  confusion  in  the  church.  That  ministers 
do  not  invade  the  province  of  others,  and  in  ordinary  cases  preach  in  another's 
parish,  without  his  knowledge,  and  against  his  consent;  nor  to  encourage  raw 
and  indiscreet  young  candidates,  in  rushing  into  particular  places,  and  preaching 
publicly  or  privately,  as  some  have  done,  to  the  no  small  disrepute  and  damage 
of  the  work  in  places  where  it  once  promised  to  flourish.  Though,  at  tlie  same 
time,  we  would  have  ministers  show  their  regard  to  the  welfare  of  their  people, 
by  suffering  them  to  partake  of  the  gifts  and  graces  of  able,  sound,  and  zealous 
preachers  of  the  word,  as  God  in  his  providence  may  give  opportunity  therefor; 
being  persuaded  God  has,  in  this  day,  remarkably  blessed  the  labors  of  some  of 
his  servants,  who  have  travelled,  in  preaching  tlie  gospel  of  Christ  That  people 
beware  of  entertaining  prejudices  against  their  own  pastors,  and  do  not  run  into 
onscripturai  separations.  That  they  do  not  indulire  a  disputatious  spirit,  which 
has  been  attended  with  mischievous  effects,  nor  discover  a  spirit  of  censorious- 
ness,  uncharitabieness,  and  rash  judging  tlie  state  of  others  ;  than  which,  scarce 
anything  has  mors  blemished  the  work  of  God  amongst  us.'' 
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<^Fiaa)iy,  we  exhort  the  children  of  God  to  continue  instant  in  prayer  that  He, 
Arith  whom  ia  the  reaidue  of  the  Spirit,  would  ^rant  us  fresh,  more  plentiful,  and 
extensive  effusions,  that  so  this  wilderness,  in  all  the  parts  of  it,  may  become  a 
freitful  field ;  that  the  present  appearances  may  be  an  earnest  of  the  glorious 
things  promised  to  the  church  in  the  latter  days,  when  she  shall  shine  with  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  arisen  upon  her,  so  as  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  beholders,  con- 
found and  put  to  shame  all  her  enemies,  rejoice  the  hearts  of  her  solicitous  and 
now  saddened  friends,  and  have  a  strong  induence  and  resplendency  throughout 
the  earth.     Amen.    Even  so,  come.  Lord  Jesus.     Come  quickly." 

This  paper  was  signed  by  18  ministers  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  among  whom 
were  Colman,  Sewall,  Prince,  Webb,  Cooper,  Foxcroft,  Checkley,  Gee,  Eliot, 
and  Moorhead  of  Boston :  12  in  tlie  county  of  Essex ;  9  in  Middlesex ;  6  in 
Worcester ;  10  in  Plymouth  ;  1  in  Barnstable  ;  3  in  Bristol ;  3  in  York  ;  5  in 
New  Hampshire  ;  1  in  Rhode  Island.  There  were  114  in  all  who  gave  attesta- 
tions, either  by  signing  their  names  to  the  above  document,  or  by  sending  writ- 
ten attestations.  Ninety-six  of  the  one  hundred  and  fourteen  took  their  first 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  more  than  ten  years  previously — consequently  be- 
fore the  revival  commenced.  Twenty-six  took  their  first  degrees  above  thirty 
years  before.  Attestations  were  received  from  but  twelve  ministers  in  Con- 
necticut, as  the  proposal  did  not  reach  them  seasonably. 

The  Rev.  John  Rogers,  of  Ipswich,  thus  writes: — ''And  now  I  desire,  as  I 
have  utmost  reason,  to  bless  God,  who  has  given  me  to  see  a  day  of  such  mar- 
vellous power  and  grace,  particularly  in  tins  place,  and  since  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Whitefield  and  Tennent  came  among  us ;  wherein  great  numbers  of  our  young 
people,  and  others  of  more  advanced  age,  give  clear  evidence  of  a  saving  change 
wrought  in  them,  and  by  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  show  that  they  are  born  of  the 
Spirit."  The  Rev.  Peter  Thacher,  of  Middleborougb,  in  the  county  of  Plymouth, 
has  the  following  paragraph : — "There  have  been  above  two  hundred,  in  a  judg- 
ment of  charity,  savingly  wrought  on  since  November,  1741.  Diverse,  before 
that,  had  been  met  with  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Daniel  Rogers,  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Wheelock,  not  included  in  this  number.  But  on  one  day  in  No- 
vember, aforesaid,  above  eighty  were  pricked  at  the  heart  by  a  sermon,  heard 
from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Josiah  Crocker,  founded  on  Rom.  viii.  1.  Scarce  a  sermon 
delivered  after  that  wonderful  day,  but  the  hearts  of  some  seemed  to  be  reached 
by  conviction,  conversion,  or  consolation.  The  aforesaid  number  is  exclusive 
of  many  scores,  who  have  been  awakened  by  the  word  in  the  late  showers,  and 
yet,  I  fear,  have  rested  short  of  Christ."  The  Rev.  William  Shurtleff,  pastor  of 
the  church  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  says,  '.'there  has,  for  some  time  past, 
plainly  appeared  to  be  a  remarkable  revival  of  religion,  and  a  marvellous 
work  of  God's  grace  going  on  in  Portsmouth.  That  among  the  very  many 
who  have  been  awakened  and  deeply  convinced,  there  is  a  goodly  number  that 
are  giving  all  the  evidence  which  can  be  expected,  of  a  real  and  saving  change." 
Six  ministers  of  the  Eastern  Association  of  the  county  of  York,  declare,  that 
"  there  hath  been  a  happy  revival  of  religion  in  our  land.  We  dare  not  but 
publicly  speak  out  our  grateful  sense  thereof,  to  the  honor  of  the  free  and  sove- 
reign grace  of  God."  The  Rev.  John  Rogers,  jun.  pastor  of  the  second  church 
in  Kittery,  writes : — "  For  my  own  part,  I  want  a  heart  to  conceive,  and  a  tongue 
to  express  the  obligations  I  am  under,  to  admire,  adore,  and  praise  the  name  of 
the  Lord  for  the  great  things  he  has  done,  and  the  yet,  I  trust,  greater  things 
he  will  do  for  his  people  in  this  land ;  and  that  he  has  spared  me,  the  chief  of 
sinners,  to  see  this  day  of  his  wonderful  grace.  Oh  praise,  praise  him,  on  my 
behalf;  and  also  wrestle  for  me  when  nearest  to  his  seat,  that  I  may  know  the 
love  of  Christ,  which  indeed  passeth  knowledge,  and  that  it  may  constrain  me 
to  love  and  live  to  him."  The  Rev.  Stephen  Williams,  Peter  Reynolds,  Jona- 
than Edwards,  Samuel  Allts,  John  Woodbridge,  David  Parsons,  jun.  Edward 
Billing,  Timothy  Woodbridge,  and  Chester  Williams,  of  Hampshire  county, 
Massachusetts,  sent  in  a  joint  attestation,  because,  "living  at  a  great  distance, 
and  their  circumstances  not  well  allowing  so  great  a  journey,"  they  could  not  be 
present.  They  assert,  that  there  has  been  a  happy  revival  of  religion  in  the 
congregations  under  tlieir  care,  and  that  there  are  many  who  give  abiding  evi- 
dence of  a  real  conversion  to  God.    The  Rev.  Daniel  Putnam  of  Reading,  near 
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Boston,  Bays,  "^  that  for  the  space  of  five  or  six  weeks  more  or  less  of  my  people, 
younger  and  elder,  came  to  my  house  every  day  in  the  week,  except  Sabbaths, 
and  manifeatly  under  a  work  of  conviction.''  There  were  large  additions  to  his 
church.  The  Rev.  Oliver  Peabody,  of  Natick,  says,  that  many  were  hopefully 
converted  in  Medfield,  Dedham,  Needharo,  Medway,  Sherburne,  and  other  places 
in  the  vicinity.  About  fifty  Indians  and  English  were  added  to  the  church  in 
Natick  in  four  months.  He  says  that  many  were  convinced  of  sin  befoe  Mr. 
Whitefield  came  there.  The  Rev.  Benjamm  Bradstreet,  of  Annisqaam  parish, 
Gloucester,  says,  that  ^  in  his  small  parish,  consisting  of  about  eighty  families, 
we  have  had  in  about  twelve  months  past  (previous  to  June,  1743),  where  we 
had  before  more  communicants  than  families,  about  forty  added  to  the  church." 
Twelve  ministers  of  Connecticut  thus  write : — ^  We  are  ^undantly  satisfied,  that 
there  has  been  of  late,  for  about  three  years  past,  a  great  and  wonderful  revival 
of  religion  in  the  several  places  to  which  we  minister,  and  in  diverse  others, 
with  which  we  are  acquainted ;  wherein,  through  the  mighty  power  and  grace 
of  God,  great  numbers  of  persons  of  all  sorts,  but  especi^ly  young  people,  have 
been  greatly  awakened,  deeply  convinced  of  sin ;  and  many,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  careful  observation  and  examination,  truly  bumbled  at  the  foot  of  a 
righteous  and  sovereign  God,  and  savingly  brought  to  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  for  everlastinff  life."  A  great  revival  of  religion  was  experienced  in 
both  of  the  parishes  in  Wrentham.  "There  were  very  few  houses,  if  any,  in 
the  town,  in  which  there  was  not  some  observable  spiritual  concern.  In  the  pe- 
riod between  April,  1741,  and  August,  1743,  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  per- 
sons were  added  to  the  churches."  There  was  scarcely  a  cessation  of  the 
work  for  three  years.  Only  one  sermon  was  preached  by  an  itinerant  minister. 
It  was  the  regular  and  stated  preaching  of  the  gospel  which  produced  the  e^ct, 
through  the  grace  of  God.  In  reference  to  Newark,  in  New  Jersey,  the  Rev. 
Jonathan  Dickinson,  afterwards  President  of  the  New  Jersey  College,  thus 
writes : — ^  There  was  a  remarkable  revival  of  religion  in  Newark,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1739,  (the  summer  before  Mr.  Whitefield  first  came  into  these  parts). 
In  the  following  March,  the  whole  town  in  general  was  brought  under  an  nncom- 
mon  concern  about  their  eternal  interests,  and  the  congregation  appeared 
universally  affected  under  some  sermons  which  were  prKsched  to  them.  ■^la 
February,  1740-1,  they  were  again  visited  with  the  special  and  manifest  effn- 
«ions  of  the  Spirit  of  God."  The  same  glorious  scenes  were  witnessed  in  Mr. 
Dickinson's  own  congregation,  Elizabethtown.  More  persons  visited  him  in  a 
single  day,  to  converse  on  the  subject  of  personal  religion,  than  had  been  to  see 
him  for  half  a  year  before  the  revivid  of  religion  commenced.  Abont  sixty 
persons  were  supposed  to  have  passed  from  death  to  life.  In  other  towns  in 
New  Jersey,  and  in  the  contiguous  parti  of  Pennsylvania,  many  became  truly 
devoted  to  the  Lord. 

Particular  individuals,  besides  Mr.  Whitefield,  were  eminently  soccessfbl  in 
their  work.  Mr.  William  Cooper,  of  Boston,  (colleague  with  Dr.  Colman  in 
Brattle-street  church,)  said,  that  six  hundred  persons  called  upon  him  for  religions 
conversation,  in  six  months.  Mr.  Webb,  another  of  the  Boston  ministers,  had, 
in  the  same  space  of  time,  above  one  thousand.  Mr.  Cooper  frequently  preached 
in  other  places.  Mr.  Gilbert  Tennent  spent  about  two  months  in  Boston,  and 
the  vicinity.  He  seemed  to  have  as  deep  an  acquaintance  with  the  experimental 
part  of  religion,  as  any  person  whatever,  and  his  preaching  was  searching  and 
rousing  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  He  aimed  directly  at  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  people,  and  laid  open  their  various  delusions.  He  was  truly  a  son 
of  thunder.  Rev.  Dr.  Benjamin  Pomeroy,  of  Hebron,  was  a  man  of  powerful 
pulpit  talents.  His  sermons  were  solemn  and  weighty,  and  delivered  with  great 
animation.  He  set  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  in  awful  array  before  sinners ;  3^ 
he  would  melt  into  tears  when  speaking  of  the  wonders  of  Christ's  love.  Doc- 
tor Wheelock,  afterwards  President  of  Dartmouth  Colle^,  was  a  gentleman  of 
a  mild  and  winning  aspect,  his  voice  smooth  and  harmonious,  his  addresses  pan- 
gent  and  powerful.  Both  Mr.  Pomeroy  and  Mr.  Wheelock  were  often  invited  to 
preach  in  distant  parts  of  New  England.  Dr.  Bellamy,  of  Bethlem,  Connecticiit, 
who  studied  divinity  with  President  Edwards,  bad  a  commanding  appearance,  a 
smooth  and  strong  enunciation,  and  could  tM  the  laigest  house  with  his  voioe. 
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He  had  great  reasoning  powers,  and  wa^  a  most  able  vindicator  of  the  doctrines 
of  grace.  **It  is  difficult  for  any  man  who  never  heard  him,"  says  Dr.  Trumbull, 
**to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  beauty  and  force  of  his  preaching." 

**Thia  glorious  work  of  God,"  continues  Dr.  Trumbull,  "  which  bad  effected 
auch  a  wonderful  reformation  through  the  country,  was  marred  and  greatly 
injured  by  many  imprudences  and  irregularities,  and  was  most  violently  opposed 
by  ministers,  by  magistrates,  by  cruel  and  persecuting  laws,  by  reproach  and 
misrepresentation,  and  all  other  ways  and  means  which  its  adversaries  could 
invent." 

Mr.  James  Davenport,  of  Southhold,  on  Long  Island,  who  had  been  esteemed 
a  faithful  minister,  became  zealous  beyond  measure,  made  a  visit  to  Connecticut, 
and  preached  in  New  Haven,  Branford,  Stonington,  and  various  other  places, 
and  went  on  as  ftr  as  Boston.    He  gave  an  unrestrained  license  to  noise  and 
outcries,  both  of  distress  and  joy  in  time  of  divine  service.    He  spoke  himself 
in  the  highest  tone  of  voice,  and  practised  the  most  violent  agitations  of  body. 
Those  persons  who  were  the  subjects  of  these  violent  contortions  and  distress, 
he  would  declare  to  be  converted.    He  also  encouraged  public  exhorters  to 
speak  with  ministerial  assurance  and  authority.    He  also  undertook  to  examine 
his  brethren  in  the  ministry  in  regard  to  their  spiritual  state,  and  publicly  to 
decide  concerning  them,  whether  they  were  converted  or  not.    Some  whom  he 
had  privately  examined,  he  would  declare  in  bis  prayers  to  be  unregenerate. 
His  brethren  remonstrated  against  these  measures,  but  without  producing  any 
eifect    At  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  he  witlidrew  from  the  communion  on 
the  Sabbath,  pretending  that  he  had  scruples  as  to  the  conversion  of  the  minister. 
He  was  complained  of  and  brought  before  the  General  Court  of  Massnchusettss 
and  dismissed  as  not  being  of  a  sound  mind.    His  conduct  had  a  pernicious  in- 
fluence on  the  people,  and  gave  rise  to  many  errors  which  sprang  up  in  the 
churches ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  instrumental  in  the  separations  which 
took  place,  and  to  have  given  great  occasion  of  scandal  to  the  enemies  of  religion. 
Every  thing  reproachful  was  said  of  religion,  which  its  enemies  could  devise. 
Under  the  administration  of  Jonathan  Law,  in  Connecticut,  a  number  of  severe 
and  persecuting  laws  were  enacted.    By  one  of  these  laws,  every  minister, 
who  should  preach  in  the  parish  of  another,  without  an  invitation  from  the 
minister,  and  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  should  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of 
the  law  for  the  support  of  the  clergy.    No  association  should  license  a  candi- 
date for  the  ministry,  belonging  to  another  association,  under  a  similar  penalty. 
Such  as  should  transgress  might  be  bound  to  keep  the  peace  in  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  pounds.    These  laws  were  probably  passed  by  the  instigation  of  the 
Arminian  (or  Old  Lights,  as  they  were  called)  part  of  the  General  Association 
of  Connecticut.    They  were  an  outrage  upon  every  principle  of  justice,  and  a 
palpable  violation  of  the  bill  of  rights.    Episcopalians  and  Baptists,  even  in 
Connecticut,  were  allowed  to  preach  in  the  parishes  of  other  ministers.    It 
was  the  occasion  of  a  great  and  fixed  disafiection  between  the  different  classes 
of  ministers,  and  was  a  means  of  separation  and  division  in  the  churches.    In 
1742,  Mr.  Davenport,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Pomeroy  were  arrested  by  order  of  the 
Legislature.    Mr.  Davenport  was  transported  to  Long  Island.     Dr.  Pomeroy 
was  dismissed.    This  was  a  period  of  fearful  interest  in  the  churches.    Most 
dangerous  errors  were  greedily  adopted  by  many  of  the  separates  as  they  were 
called.    If  an  honest  man  doubted  of  his  conversion,  and  only  said  that  he  did 
Dot  know  that  he  had  faith,  he  was  upon  that  declared  to  be  unconverted.    If  a 

gerson  was  filled  with  great  joy,  that  was  considered  as  a  sure  evidence  of  his 
eing  a  Christian.  They  maintained  that  one  Christian  could  certainly  know 
another,  not  so  much  by  external  evidence,  as  by  inward  feeling,  or  fellowship, 
as  they  called  it  Sometimes  they  pretended  to  have  a  witness  of  the  conver- 
sion of  others,  who  now  were  in  a  state  of  sin.  In  their  religious  conduct,  they 
were  influenced  more  by  inward  impressions,  than  by  the  plain  word  of  God,  or 
by  the  manifest  intimations  of  Providence.  They  pretended  that  if  they  did 
not  feel  a  minister's  preaching,  he  was  either  unconverted  or  legal  and  dead. 
There  was  also  a  remarkable  haus^htiness  and  self-sufficiency,  and  a  fierce  and 
bitter  spirit  of  censoriousness,  and  an  impatience  of  instruction  and  reproof. 
It  ought,  however,  to  be  mentioned  that  these  errors  were  not  general.    In 
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Connecticut,  they  vere  mostly  confined  to  the  counties  of  New  London,  and 
Windham,  and  to  a  part  of  the  county  of  Hartford.    The  towns  in  which  separa- 
tions took  place,  were  Stonington,  Lyme,  Norwich,  Preston,  Canterbury,  Plain- 
field,  Mansfield,  Middletown,  Sufiicld,  and  Windsor.     In  1744,  Rev.  John  Owen 
of  Groton,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Pomeroy,  were  arrested  by  order  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly.    Dr.  Pomeroy  was  bound  to  bis  good  behaviour  in  a  bond  of  fifly  pounds. 
Mr.  Owen  was  dismissed  on  paying  the  costs  of  prosecution.    Mr.  Finley,  after- 
wards President  of  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  was  transported  from  the  colony 
as  a  vagrant.    Two  members  of  Yale  College,  by  the  name  of  Cleaveland,  were 
dismissed  on  account  of  their  zeal  and  irregularities.    In  1744,  Mr.  Davenport 
was  convinced  of  his  faults,  principally  by  Uie  labors  of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Wil- 
liams and  Wheelock.    He  made  a  most  public  and  ample  confession  of  his 
errors.    This  was  published  and  spread  throughout  the  country.    But  it  did  not 
reclaim  those  of  whose  delusion  Mr.  Davenport  had  been  the  cause.    Both 
parties  continued  to  contend  with  fierce  and  unrelenting  zeal.    Some  of  the 
churches  were  rent  in  sunder.    Laymen  took  upon  themselves  the  business  of 
ordaining  ministers,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  General  Association  recom- 
mended to  the  ministers  not  to  admit  Mr.  Whitefield  and  other  itinerants,  into 
their  pulpits.    In  Massachusetts,  the  revival  met  with  some  violent  opposition. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Chauncy,  pastor  of  the  first  church  in  Boston,  and  great  grandson 
of  President  Chauncy,  wrote  a  book  of  between  four  and  five  hundred  pages,  in 
which  he  dwells  at  length  on  the  irregularities  of  the  work,  all  calculated  to 
place  it  in  a  very  disadvantageous  light.    He  collected  the  most  exaggerated 
accounts  from  those  persons  who  were  enemies  of  religion,  and  even  conde- 
scended to  copy  anonymous  newspaper  paragraphs.     He  attempted  to  prove 
that  it  was  not  a  divine  work,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  could  not  be  in  it    He 
calls  upon  all  churches  and  ministers  to  unite  to  crush  it.    Dr.  Chaancy  was  a 
gentleman  of  extensive  reading,  and  a  good  scholar,  but  it  is  a  little  remarkable 
Uiat  he  frequently  falls  into  the  same  ermrs,  which  he  condemns,  censoriousness, 
and  indiscriminate  condemnation  of  others,  and  in  fact,  in  many  of  his  quotations 
insensibly  gives  up  the  whole  jEirgument.    He  travelled  several  hundred  miles  to 
collect  information,  but  unhappily  sought  it,  principally,  of  those,  who  were 
opposers  of  the  revivals  of  religion.    In  the  Presbyterian  church,  the  contro- 
versy was  equally  protracted  and  violent.    In  1741,  the  synod  of  Philadelphia, 
representing  the  whole  Presbyterian  church  in  the  British  provinces,  after  an 
ardent  dispute  among  its  members,  was  rent  in  sunder,  and  two  rival  synods 
were  formed.  New  York,  and  Philadelphia.    The  synod  of  New  York  were  to  a 
man  the  warm  friends  and  coadjutors  of  Mr.  Whitefield,  while  the  synod  of 
Philadelphia  were  generally,  if  not  universally,  his  opposers.    The  leaders  of 
the  New  York  synod,  were  Blair,  Finley,  Dickinson,  the  Tennents,  dtc. ;  of  the 
Philadelphia  synod,  the   Alisons  and  otliers.    The  synod  of  New  York  re- 
proached that  of  Philadelphia,  with  introducing  men  into  the  Christian  ministry 
without  a  due  regard  to  their  personal  piety ;  while  the  synod  of  Philadelphta 
recriminated,  by  charging  the  synod  of  New  York  with  licensing  men  to  preach 
the  gospel  without  the  adequate  literary  attainments. 

We  cannot  close  the  history  of  this  period,  without  adverting  to  the  almost 
unparalleled  labors  and  sufferings  of  David  Brainerd.  This  eminent  missionary 
was  born  in  Haddam,  Connecticut,  April  20,  1718.  He  was  admitted  a  member 
of  Yale  College  in  September,  1739.  In  November,  1742,  he  was  appointed  a 
missionary  to  the  Indians,  by  the  correspondents  of  the  British  Society  for 
Propagating  Christian  Knowledge.  He  commenced  his  labors  at  Kaunameek,  an 
Indian  village,  about  twenty  miles  from  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts,  and  fifteen 
miles  from  Kinderhook,  New  York.  He  spent  one  year  in  this  place.  The  fol- 
lowing year — 1744-^5 — ^he  passed  at  some  Indian  settlements  on  the  Delaware 
river,  in  Pennsylvania.  At  a  place  called  Crossweeksung,  near  Freehold,  New 
Jersey,  whither  he  went  in  1745,  he  was  favored  with  remarkable  success.  It 
was  not  uncommon  for  the  whole  congregation  to  be  in  tears,  under  the  power- 
ful and  affecting  preaching  of  Brainer£  In  less  than  a  year,  seventy-$ev€n 
persons  were  baptized,  of  whom  thirty-eight  were  adults,  who  gave  satisfactory 
evidence  of  having  been  renovated  bv  the  Spirit  of  God.  Many,  who  had  been 
very  debased  and  profligate,  seemed  to  be  entirely  refbnned.    In  1746,  Mr. 
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Brainerd  visited  the  Indians  on  the  Sosqnehanna  river.  By  this  journey  he 
was  very  much  debilitated.  His  health  gradually  declined,  till  October  9th, 
1747,  when  he  entered  into  that  rest  which  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God. 
He  was  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age.  The  exertions  of  Brainerd  were  of 
short  continuance ;  but  they  were  intense,  unremitted,  and  attended  with  extra- 
ordinary success. 

Another  name,  worthy  of  honorable  mention  in  this  connection,  is  that  of  John 
Sergeant  He  was  bom  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  in  1710.  He  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1729.  He  was  employed  as  a  tutor  four  years  at  that  institu- 
tion. In  October,  1734,  he  went  to  Houssatonnoc,  an  Indian  village,  in  the 
western  part  of  Massachusetts  (now  Stockbridge),  and  began  to  preach  to  the 
Indians.  He  was  supported,  in  part,  by  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel, 
and  in  part  by  individuals  in  England,  whose  liberality  reached  him,  through  the 
hands  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Colman,  of  Boston.  He  died  at  Stockbridge,  July  37, 
1759,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  had  baptized  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  Indians,  forty-two  of  whom  were  communicants  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  translated  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  except  the  Apocalypse, 
into  the  Indian  language,  and  also  several  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  Soon 
after  his  death,  the  Indians  removed  to  New  Stockbridge,  in  New  York.  For 
many  years  they  were  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  John  Sergeant,  the  son  of  the 
individual  just  named. 

We  close  the  review  of  the  religious  history  of  this  period  with  the  following 
general  observations. 

1.  Extent  of  the  remvals  of  religion.   The  special  religious  attention  commenced 
about  the  year  1729,  and  continued,  with  various  interest,  till  1745,  and  in  some 
towns  till  1750.    The  whole  time  was  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years.    The 
white  population  of  all  the  colonies  in  1729,  may  be  estimated  at  500,000 ;  and 
in  1745— the  close  of  the  period — at  900,000.    About  one  half  of  thm  number 
resided  in  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania.     The  revivals  of 
religion  were  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian 
denominations.    There  were  no  Methodist  churches  in  Uiis  country  till  1766, 
when  a  society  was  collected  in  New  York  city.    In  1707,  there  were  but  sev- 
enteen Baptist  churches  in  this  country ;  and  in  1740,  the  whole  number  was 
scarcely  thirty-five.    In  the  year  1700,  there  were,  according  to  the  estimates 
of  Colonel  Heathcote,  not  far  from  6,000  individuals  attached  to  the  church  of 
England.    A  large  part  of  this  number  was  found  in  the  States  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia.    In  the  latter  State  there  were  forty  parishes,  and  twenty  clergymen* 
As  late  as  1775,  there  were  but  eighty  Episcopal  clergymen  in  this  country,, 
north  and  east  of  the  State  of  Maryland.    It  is  not  known  that  any  Episcopal 
churches  were  affected  by  the  revivals  of  religion  under  consideration.    The 
number  of  Presbyterian  churches  in  1730,  was  small  compared  with  the  Con- 
gregationalists.    The  first  Presbyterian  church  in  the  United  States  was  not 
formed  till  1702.    The  first  house  of  worship  erected  in  New  York  city — the 
Wall-street  church — was  in  the  year  1719.    The  oldest  synod  established,  and 
the  only  synod  till  1741,  was  that  of  Philadelphia,  in  1716.    At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revivals  of  religion,  there  were  probably  not  far  from  one  hundred 
Presbyterian  churches,  fifty  ministers,  and  10,000  communicants.    A  number  of 
Dutch  Reformed  churches  were  established,  and  participated  in  the  influences 
of  the  divine  Spirit    In  1730,  there  were  in  Massachusetts,  including  Maine, 
not  far  from  one  hundred  and  thirty  incorporated  towns,  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty  Congregational  churches.    Allowing  the  number  of  communicants  on  an 
average  to  have  been  80  for  each  church,  the  sum  would  be  12,800.    The  num- 
ber of  churches  in  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  may  be 
estimated  at  100,  and  the  cominunicants  at  10,000.    Thus  the  whole  number  of 
communicants  in  the  Presbyterian  and  CouOTegational  churches  in  this  country, 
in  1729,  may  be  estimated  at  not  far  from  33,000.    There  is  ample  reason  for 
believing,  that  the  number  of  churches  in  these  denominations,  in  1745,  amounted 
to  750 ;  and  that  each  church  contained,  on  an  average,  100  members,  making 
the  whole  number  of  communicants,  in  1745,  75,000.    The  apecial  revivals  of 
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religion  were  probably  the  means  of  adding  from  20/XX)  to  dOflOO  membetB  to 
the  churches. 

2.  The  genuine  fruits  of  holiness  appeared,  according  to  the  ackoowledgment 
of  all  parties,  in  multitudes  of  those  who  professed  religion.  They  were 
Christians  who  endured  unto  the  end.  This  is  the  unanimous  testimcmy  of 
those  men  who  were  the  best  able  to  judge.  Great  numbers,  who  were  eon- 
▼inced  of  sin  by  Mr.  Whitefield's  preaching,  gave  ample  evidence,  living  and 
dying,  of  sincere  and  fervent  love  to  the  commands  of  God. 

3.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  preparation  had  been  made  fbr  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  many  years  before  the  revival  commenced.  The  fasts  and 
public  reformations,  the  prayers  and  tears  of  good  men,  from  1700  to  1730^  were 
not  in  vain. 

4.  The  same  errors  and  irregularities  existed  in  revivals  of  religion  as  ejost 
now,  and  as  were  witnessed,  within  a  few  years  after  the  settlement  of  the 
country.  There  seem  to  be  no  new  errors,  nor  mistakes.  Lay-preaching,  cen- 
seriousness,  self-confidence,  harsh  judgments,  extravagant  speeches,  lookmg  for 
evidence  of  grace  in  feelings  and  impulses,  neglect  of  the  written  word,  and 
ether  similar  things,  have  always  sooner  or  later,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent^ 
attended  general  revivals  of  religion.  The  people  of  God  have  never  yet  been 
able  to  bear  a  continued  divine  influence.  There  has  not  been  holiness  enough. 
Revivals  of  religion  will  certainly  be  corrupted,  till  there  is  a  great  advance  in 
liberality  of  views,  and  spirituality  of  feeling,  among  the  churches  and  ministers 
of  Christ 

5.  It  ought  to  be  distinctly  mentioned  here,  that  much  of  the  opposition  to 
the  revivals  of  reli^on,  arose  from  the  fundamental  error  which  prevailed  in 
many  churches,  of  luimitting  unconverted  members  to  the  communion.  The 
real  church  of  Christ  was  p valyzed  and  shackled.  There  were  enemies  within 
her  bosom  more  formidable  than  the  enemies  without  These  individuals,  if 
they  were  not  affected  by  the  divine  influence,  were  ever  to  be  found  in  the 
front  rank  of  opposition.  The  venerable  Stoddard  accomplished  a  vast  amoant 
of  good,  but  by  his  support  of  the  practice  in  question,  he  was  the  means  of  a 
vast  amount  of  evil. 

6.  In  the  instances  of  legislative  interference  in  Massachusetts  and  Con* 
necticut,  we  see  the  utter  folly  of  controlling  religious  aflairs,  hj  the  civil 
power.  No  man  who  will  read  the  history  of  Governor  Law's  administration  in 
Connecticut,  will  ever  desire  to  unite  *^  Church  and  State.*^ 

7.  The  necessity  of  preaching  plainly  and  powerfully  the  great  doctrines  of 
the  gospel,  is  most  affectingly  seen,  in  the  histoiy  of  those  times.  There  was 
very  little  fanaticism  in  Northampton,  in  Hampshire  county,  in  Bethlem  in  Con- 
necticut, nor  in  Elizabethtown  in  New  Jersey.  Edwards,  and  Bellamy,  and 
Dickinson,  excluded  error,  by  a  powerful  and  uniform  exhibition  of  iho  troth. 
The  people  were  instructed.  The  excitement  proceeded  more  from  reflection 
than  from  sjrmpathy.  In  those  places  where  appeals  to  the  feelings,  and  exhor- 
tations were  most  frequently  made,  fanaticism  exhibited  its  most  balefril  firuits. 

8.  The  right  course  for  all  Christians,  and  all  Christian  ministers  to  take,  on 
the  recurrence  of  such  scenes,  is  most  obvious.  It  is  to  join  heutily  and  cor- 
dially in  all  scriptural  and  proper  messures  to  promote  revivals  of  pure  Chris- 
tianity, and  steadily  and  calmly  to  oppose  and  discountenance  all  injudicioiis 
measures  at  the  beginniw.  In  resisting  what  is  obviously  wrong,  they  are  not 
resisting  the  Spirit  of  Grod.  The  Convention  of  ministers  who  assembled  in 
Boston,  in  1743,  took  the  proper  course.  They  most  unequivocally  approved  of 
the  revivals  as  the  work  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  while  they  were  not  a£nid  to  lift 
their  warning  voice  against  whatever  had  an  injurious  tendency.  Dr.  Chauncy, 
and  the  warm  partisans  of  Mr.  Whitefield,  were  all  in  fault  One  party 
indiscriminately  condemned,  and  the  other  indiscriminately  q>proved  and 
admired. 

9.  An  accurate  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  laws  of  the  human 
mind,  was  needed  exceedingly  during  that  revival.  If  the  ministers  of  Con- 
necticut had  read  and  understood  President  Edwards's  book  on  the  Religious 
Affections,  they  would  have  avoided  one  half  of  the  evils  which  rent  many  of 
the  churches  in  sunder. 
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CONGREGATIONAL  MINISTERS  OF  CONNECTICUT, 

From  the  Sotdement  of  ihe  Colony  to  the  Prestnt  Time. 


Dative  place;  i,  place  ofrtndyiojf  dhrioity ;  A««h  P»»«tU  J  itftaSmT^daffr^ST^^ 

place  wW  ;nemrde  aettled.    Figure,  before  •"»".»««»  f  S^^*^ '  i^£ViSSyi»tt\«amX  and 


femoved. 
reeoid. 

HAmTroRo,  1639. 

Centre. 

103  Thomas  Hooker  •1647  Cambridge,  Eng. 

firom  Chelmsford,  Eng. 

n  Marfield,  Leicester,  Eng. 
1633  Samuel  Stone  *1663  Cambridge,  Eng. 

n  Hartford,  Eng. 
1664  ?  Joseph  Haynes  *l&t9      Harv.  1658 
1686  Timothy  Woodbridge  *n32  Harv.  1675 

Trustee  Yale. 
1782  Daniel  Wadsworth  *1747     Yale,  1726 

Trustee  Yale. 
1748  Edward  Dorr  1772? 

to  Springfield 
1774  Nathan  Strong  •ISie 

n  Coventry,  Conn. 

son  of  Rev.  N.  Strong. 


Yale,  1742 
Yale,  1769 


Brown,  1818 


1818  Joel  Hawes 

d  Andover. 

J>rorih. 

1824  Carlos  Wilcox  •1826  ^^vj®^^ 

a  Andover ;  n  Newport,  N.  u, 
1827  Samuel  Spring  Yale,  1811 

firom  Abington,  Mass. 

n  Newburyport,  Mass. 

son  of  Rev.  Dr.  S.  Spring 

d  Andover. 

SotitA. 

1669  Samuel  Whiting  nf»         Harv.  1668 
Thomas  Buckingham  1731  Harv.  1690 

Trustee  Yale;  •1732. 
1782  Elnathan  Whitman  1776      Yale,  1726 

Trustee  Yale. 
WilUam  Patten  Harv.  1754 

1780  ?  Benjamin  Boardman  1789  ?  Yale,  1758 

from  Chatham.  ^  ,     ,^^ 

1790  Abel  Flint  *1824  Yde.  1786 

1824  Joel  H.  Unsley  Mid.  1811 

previously  an  «tton»y- 


West  Hartford. 
1713  Bemamin  Colton  ^1749 
1767  Nathaniel  Hooker  1771  ? 
1772?  Nathan  Perkins 

Avow,  1880,  frota  FanniBgton. 
1780  ?  Rufus  Hawley  1821  Yale,  1767 

1820  Ludovicus  Robbins  1822 

to  Ohio. 
1824  Harvey  Bushnell 

Second  Society, 
1819  Bela  Kellogg  1880 

from  Brookfield,  •ISSl 
1831  Francis  H.  Case  ^  v.i- 

from  Goshen;  n  Canton;  d  Yale. 

BE&X.IN,  1785,  from  Parmington. 

Kensington. 

1712  William  Bumham  *1750     Harv.  1702 


Yale,  1710 
Yale,  1766 
Prin.  1770 


M».  1815 
Notgrad. 

WiU.  1800 
Yale,  1821 


Prin.  1761 
Yale,  1776 


Yale,  1806 


Yale,  1766 
Yale,  1804 

Yale,  1820 


1766  Samuel  Clarke  1775? 
1778?  Benom  Upson  •1824 

Trustee  Yale. 
1816  Royal  Robbins 

n  Wethersfield. 

JWio  JBritain. 

1768  John  Smalley  ^1820 

1810  Newton  Skinner  •1825 

n  Granby. 
'  1825  Henry  Jones  1827  _     . 

to  Greenfield  female  YAfgH  school 
n  Hartford ;  d  Andover. 
1829  Jonathan  Cogswell  Harv.  180© 

from  Saco,  Me.;  d  Andover. 
fVorihmgton. 
1780  ?  Nathan  Fenn  ^1799  Yale,  1775 

1802  Evan  Johns  1811  Not  g«^ 

1811  Samuel  Goodrich  _  Yale,  17M 

from  Ridgefield;  n  Durham. 
1881  Ambrose  Edson  Not  gr«i. 

from  Brooklyn;  d  Princeton 
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Bristoi.,  1785,  from  Farmingtoa. 

1747  Samuel  Newell  *1789  Yale,  1739 

1790  ?  GUes  H.  Cowles  1810       Yale,  1789 

n  Farmington 

to  Austinburg,  Ohio. 
1811  Jonathan  Cone  1828  Yale,  1808 

n  Colchester ;  d  Andover 

to  Durham,  N.  Y. 

1829  Abner  J.  Leavenworth  1881  Am.  1825 

n  Waterbury,  Ct. ;  d  Andover. 

BuRLiKOTOir,  1806,  from  Bristol. 

1751  Ebenezer  Booge  Yale,  1748 

1782  Jonathan  MUler  ''1831  Yale,  1781 
1823  Erastus  Clapp  1829  Union,  1822 

n  Southampton,  Ms. 

to  New  Marlboro,  Mass. 

1830  Erastus  Scranton  Yale,  1802 

n  Madison ;  from  Wolcott. 

Cantoiv,  1806,  from  Simsbury. 

1776  ?  Aaron  J.  Booge  1786  Yale,  1774 
to  Granville,  Mass. 

1785  Jeremiah  Hallock  1826  Not  grad. 
1826  Jairus  Burt  Am.  1824 

d  Auburn ;  n  Southampton,  Ms. 

East  Hartford,  1784,  from  Hartford. 

1706  Samuel  Woodbridge  *1746Harv.  1701 

Trustee  Yale. 
1758  Eliphalet  Williams  1808       Yale,  1743 

Trustee  Yale. 
1800  Andrew  Yates  1814  Yale,  1794 

professor.  Union,  and  at 

Chitteningo,  N.  Y. 
1816  Joy  H.  FairchUd  1827         Yale,  1818 

n  Guilford ;  to  South  Boston. 
1880  Asa  Mead  *1831  Dart  1818 

d  Andover ;  from  Brunswick,  Me. 

East  Windsor,  1765,  from  Windsor. 

1694  Timothy  Edwards  *1758  Hanr.  1691 

father  of  Jonathan. 

1755  Joseph  Perry  1780  ?  Harv.  1752 

1786  David  McClure  1820  Yale,  1769 

missionary  to  Indians  In  N.  H., 

from  1776  to  1785. 
1809  Thomas  Robbins  1827  Yale,  1796 

n  Norfolk;  to  Stratford. 
1828  Samuel  W.  Whelpley  1830 

from  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

Seantie, 

1754  Thomas  Potwine  1803  Yale,  1751 
1804  Shubael  Bartiett  Yale,  1800 

Enfield,  1752. 

1697  Nathaniel  Collins  *1767  Harv.  1697 
1724  Peter  Reynolds  1768  Harv.  1720 

1768  Elam  PoUer  1780  ?  Yale,  1765 

1780  ?  Nehemiah  Prudden  *1816  Yale,  1775 
1816  Francis  L.  Robbins  Will.  1808 

n  Norfolk. 

Farmington,  1645. 

1652  Roger  Newton  1657 

tD  Milford. 
1655  Samuel  Hooker  *1697        Harv.  1653 

n  Hartford ;  son  of  Thomas. 
1706  Samuel  Whitman  *1761      Harv.  1686 

Trustee  Yale. 


Yale,  1747 
Yale,  1768 


1752  Timothy  Pitkin  1784 

Trustee  Yale. 
1786  Allen  Olcott  1792 

n  East  Hartford. 
1795  Joseph  Washburn  *1805      Yale,  1793 

n  Middletown. 

1806  Noah  Porter  Yale,  1803 

n  Farmington ;  d  Dr.  Dwight. 

Glastenburt,  1690. 

1693  Timothy  Stevens  1726  Harv.  1687 

1728  Ashbel  Woodbridge  *1758  Yale,  1724 

Trustee  Yale. 

1759  John  Eells  •1791  Yale,  1756 

1792  WilUam  Brown  1796  ?  Yale,  1789 

to  Tioga,  N.  Y. 

1797  William  Lockwood  1805  Yale,  1774 

from  Milford;  *1828. 

1807  Prince  Hawes  1820  Will.  1806 

n  Warren 

to  Boston  and  Woodbridge. 

1821  Caleb  Burge  1826  Mid.  1816 

to  Bellville,  N.  Y.,  &c. 
1827  Samuel  H.  Riddell  Yale,  1828 

n  Hadley,  Mass. ;  d  Andover. 

Eastbury, 

1736  Chiliab  Brainard  1739  Yale,  1731 

1740  Nehemiah  Brainard  *1742  Yale,  1732 

1744  Isaac  Chalker  1760  ?  Yale,  1728 
1765?  Samuel  Woodbridge  1768?  Yale,  1763 

1769  ?  Samuel  Eells  1771  ?  Yale,  1766 

to  Branford. 

1772  ?  James  Eells  1805  Yale,  1763 

1806  Joseph  Strong  1818  Yale,  1764 

from  Heath,  Ms. 

1823  Jacob  Allen  Dait  1811 

n  Columbia. 

Granbt,  1786,  from  Simsbury  &  Windsor. 

1762  ?  Joseph  Strong  1770  ?  Yale,  1749 

to  Williamsburg,  Mass. 
1780  ?  Israel  Holley  1790  ? 

to  Cornwall. 
1790  ?  Isaac  Porter  Yale,  1788 

n  Farmington ;  d  Dr.  Smalley 

Turkey  HUls,  from  Windsor. 

1742  ?  Ebenezer  MUls  1756  ?       Yale,  1788 

to  Sandisfield,  Mass. 

*1799;  aged  89. 
1757?  Nehemiah  Strong  1770      Yale,  1755 

Prof,  of  Math.  &  Nat  Phil.  Yale 

from  1770  to  1781 
1776  ?  Theodore  Hinsdale  1792  ?  Yale,  1765 
1794  WhitfieM  Cowles  1808         Yale,  1784 

n  Southington ;  to  Ohio. 
1804  ?  Eber  L.  Clark  1822  Will.  1811 

to  Wincbendon,  Blass. 

1822  Chester  Chapin  1823 

1826  Stephen  Crosby  Union,  1814 

from  Spencer,  Mass. 

Hartland,  1761. 

Ecat, 

1768  Starlin  Graves  1776  ?  Yale,  1765 

1780  ?  Aaron  Church  1814  Yale,  1766 

1816  Ammi  Linsley  Yale,  1810 
n  Braoibnl* 
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Wegt. 

1784  Nathaniel  Gaylord  Yale,  1774 

1827  Adolphus  Ferry  Will.  1821 

a  Granby,  Ms. 

Makchester,  1828,  from  East  Hartford. 

1780  ?  Benajah  Phelps  1795  ?       Tale,  1761 

to  Nova  Scotia. 
1800  Salmon  King  1808  Yale,  1796 

n  Bolton ;  to  Warren,  Pa. 

1814  Elisba  B.  Cooke,  "^1823        WUl.  1811 

n  Otis,  Ms. 
1824  Enoch  Burt  1828  Prin.  1806 

from  Ohio,  missionary. 
1829  Bennett  F.  Northrup  Yale,  1824 

n  Danbury ;  d  Auburn. 

Marlboro*,  1803,  from  Glastenbury,  &c. 

Elijah  Mason  1762  ?  Yale,  1744 

to  Saybrook. 
1764  ?  Benjamin  Dunning  1780  ?  Yale,  1759 

to  Saybrook. 
1807  David  B.  Ripley,  1827        Yale,  1798 

n  PomireL 

1828  Chauncey  Lee  Yale,  1784 

from  Colebrook. 

SXMSBURY,  1670. 

1696  Dudley  Woodbridge*1710  Harv.  1694 
1712  Timothy  Woodbridge  •1742  Yale,  1706 
1744  Gideon  Mills  *1754  Yale,  1737 

1767  Benajah  Root  1772  ?  Prin.  1764 

1776  ?  Seth  Sage  1778  ?  Yale,  1768 

1780  Samuel  Stebbins  1807  Dart.  1776 
1809  Allen  McLean  Yale,  1806 

n  Yemon. 

SovTHiNOToir,  1779,  frem  Farmington. 

1728  Jeremiah  Curtiss  1765        Yale,  1724 

•1796,  aged  88. 
1756  Benjamin  Chapman  1774?  Prin.  1764 
1776  William  Robinson  1821        Yale,  1773 
1821  David  L.  Ogden  Yale,  1814 

n  New  Haven. 

SirrriELD,  1762. 

East, 
1698  Benjamin  Ruggles  *1708   Harv.  1693 
1710  Ebenezer  Devotion  ^1741  Harv.  1707 

n  Brooklyn,  Ms. 
1742  Ebenezer  Gay  1796  ?  Harv.  1737 

1798  Ebenezer  Gay  Yale,  1787 

son  of  the  preceding. 
1826  Joel  Mann  1830  Dart  1810 

to  Greenwich. 
1881  Henry  Robinson  Yale,  1811 

n  Guilford ;  from  Litchfield. 

WeH, 

1746  John  Graham  1788  ?  Yale,  1740 

1790  ?  Daniel  Waldo  1810  Yale,  1788 

to  Lebanon. 

1815  Joseph  Mix  1880. 

Wethers  FIELD,  1639. 

1641  Hennr  Smith  *1648. 
1641  Jonathan  Ruasell  1667 
Id  Hadley,  M*. 


1666  Genhom  Bulkley  1667      Harv.  1655 

n  Concord,  Ms. ; 

from  New  London  *1713. 
1670  ?  Joseph  Rooaldson  1678?  Harv.  1652 
1679  John  Woodbridge  1690  ?     Harv.  1664 

from  Killingworth. 
1694  Stephen  Mix  *1738  Harv.  1690 

1737  James  Lockwood  •1772      Yale,  1735 

Trustee  Yale. 
1774  John  Marsh  «182i  Harv.  1761 

Trustee  Yale. 
1816  Caleb  J.  Tenney  Dart  1801 

J^Tewington, 

1722  Elisha  Williams  1726  Harv.  1711 

n  Hatfield,  Ms. ; 
Pres.  Yale  1726  to  1789. 

1726  Simon  Backus  *1745  Yale,  1724 
1747  Joshua  Belden  "1813  Yale,  1748 
1805  Joab  Brace  Yale,  1804 

n  Hartferd. 

Stepney. 

1727  Daniel  Russell  •1764  Yale,  1724 
1766  ?  Burrage  Meriam  1782  ?  Yale,  1762 
1786  John  Lewis  ^1792  Yale,  1770 
1793  ?  Calvin  Chapin  Yale,  1788 

Trustee  Yale. 

WllTDSOR,  1639. 

1689  John  Warham  *1670 
1639  Ephraim  Hewet  *1644 

»«"!    srr/*  }»««<» 

1682  Samuel  Mather  1726         Harv.  1671 

Trustee  Yale. 
1710  Jonathan  Marsh  1747         Harv.  1705 

Trustee  Yale. 
1751  William  Russell  1774  ?        Yale,  1746 
1776  ?  David  S.  Rowland  1789  ?  Yale,  1743 

from  Plainfield. 

1790  Henry  A.  Rowland 

n  Windsor. 

Poqwmae. 

John  Woodbridge 
1740  Hezekiah  Bissell  *1783 
1774         Foster. 

Poquonac  has  been  a  long  time  a  waste 
place. 

Wtniontmry, 

1740  Samuel  Tudor  1770  ?  Yale,  1728 

1780  ?  Solomon  Walcott  1790  ?     Dart  1776 

from  Stamford. 

1791  William  F.  Miller  "1811 
1816  John  Bartlett  1831 

n  Lebanon ; 
from  Warren ;  to  — 
1881  Ansel  Nash 

n  Williamsburg,  Ms. 
from  Tolland ;  d  Andover. 

New  Havbit,  1689. 

1639  Samuel  Eaton  1644 

to  England. 
1639  John  Davenport  1668      Oxford,  Eng. 

n  Coventry,  Eng. ;  to  Boston. 
1644  WUUam  Hook  1666 

to  England. 


Dart  1785 


Harv.  1694 
Yale,  1733 


Yale,  1786 
Yale,  1807 


WiU.  1809 
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1658  Nicholas  Street  *1674 

1685  James  Plerpont  *1714         Harv.  1681 

Trastee  Yale. 
1716  Joseph  Noyes  *1761  Tale,  1709 

Trustee  Yale> 
1758  Chauncey  Whittlesey  •1787  Yale  1738 
1788  James  Dana  1805  Hanr.  1768 

from  Walltngford ;  Trustee  Yale. 
1806  Moses  Stuart  1810  Yale,  1799 

Prof.  Sac.  Lit.  Andover. 
1812  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor  1824  Yale,  1807 

n  New  Milford ; 

Prof.  Didac.  Theol.  Yale  ; 

d.  Dr.  Dwight 
1826  Leonard  Bacon  Yale,  1820 

n  Hartford;  d  AndoFer. 

Second  Society, 

1772  AUen  Mather  *1784  Yale,  1771 

1785  Samuel  Austin  1790  Yale,  1783 

to  Worcester ; 

Pres.  Univ.  of  Vermont ;  *1830. 

White  Hrnen. 

1751  Samuel  Bird  1768. 

1769  Jonatlian  Edwards  1795       Prin.  1766 

n  Northampton ; 

son  of  Pres.  Edwards ; 

d  Dr.  Bellamy ;  to  New  Hartford ; 

Pres.  Union  College ;  *1801. 

United. 

1805  Samuel  Merwin  1831  Yale,  1802 

n  Milford;  to  Wilton. 

j^frictM, 

1829  Simeon  S.  Jocelyn  Not  grad. 

Fairhaven. 

1880  John  Mitchell  Yale,  1821 

n  Saybrook ;  d  Andover ; 
Editor  Christian  Spectator. 

B&AKFORD,  1644. 

1644  Abraham  Pierson  1665 

to  I^ew  Jersev 
1687  Samuel  RusseU  "iVsi        Hanr.  1681 

Trustee  Yale. 
1782  Philemon  Bobbins  1780      Hanr.  1729 

1788  Jason  Atwater  *1794  Yale,  1781 
1795  Lynde  Huntington,  1804     Yale,  1788 

1808  Timothy  P.  GLUet  Will.  1804 

^ATorth  Bradford, 

1727  Jonathan  Merrick  *1772     Yale,  1725 
Trustee  Yale. 

1770  Samuel  Eells  180*7  Yale,  1765 

1809  Charles  Atwater  *1825        Yale,  1805 

n  New  Haven. 
1828  Judson  A.  Root  Yale,  1828 

n  Norfolk ;  d  Yale. 

JVbrtJrfard. 

Warham  Williams  *1788     Yale,  1745 
Trustee  Yale. 

1789  Matthew  Noyes  Yale,  1785 

nLyme;  Trustee  Yale. 

•Cheshire,  1780,  from  Wallingford. 

1724  Samuel  Hall  1775  Yale,  1716 

1766  John  Foot  *1818  Yale,  1765 


1818  Humphry  M.  Perrine  1816  Prin.  1808 

to  Baskingridge,  N.  J. 
1820  Roger  Hitchcock  1823. 
182S  Luke  Wood  1824  Dart  180S 

n  Somers ;  from  Waterbury ; 

to  Ashibrd. 
1827  Joseph  Whiting  Yale,  1823 

n  Milfonl. 

Derby,  1675,  from  Milford. 

John  Bowers  Harv.  1649 

Webb. 
John  James  not  grad. 

1706  Joseph  Moss  1781  J  ^^^  Jl^ 

Trustee  Yale ;  *1732. 
1738  Daniel  Humphreys  *1787  Yale,  1732 

father  of  Gen.  David  Humphreys. 
1780  Martin  TuUer  1796  Yale,  1777 

to  Royalton,  Vt. ;  *1813. 
1797  Amasa  Porter  1806  Yale,  1793 

merchant.  New  Haven. 
1809  Thomas  Ruggles  18ll«        Yale,  1805 

n  Guilford. 
1814  Zephaniah  Swift  Dart  1792 

Great  BiU. 

1786  Abner  Smith  1824  Hanr.  1770 

1827  Samuel  T.  Babbitt  1828. 

HumphreysvilU. 

1825  Ephraim  G.  Swift  1827       Will.  1804 
to  Woodbridge. 

1828  Charles  Thompson  Not  jcrad. 

d  Princeton ;  from  Dundaff,  Pa. 

East  Ha v sir,  1786,  from  New  Haven. 

1711  Jacob  Hemingway  •1754    Yale,  1704 
1755  Nicholas  Street  *1806  Yale,  1751 

1806  Saul  Clark  1818  Will.  1895 

to  Barkhamstead ; 
B  Southampton,  Ms. 
1818  Stephen  Dodd 

from  Waterbury. 

Guilford,  1639. 

1648  Henry  Whitfield  1650 

to  England. 
1643  John  Higcinson  1869 

from  Saybrook. 
1664  Joseph  ElUot,  1694  Hanr.  16S8 

1695  Thomas  Ruggles  ""1728      Harv.  1690 

Trustee  Yale. 
1729  Thomas  Ruggles  *1770       Yale,  1723 

son  of  preceding  ;  Trustee  Yale ; 
1758  Amos  Fowler  *18e0  Yale,  1758 

1801  Israel  Brainard  1807  Yale,  1797 

to  Verona,  N.  Y. 

1807  Aaron  Dutton  Yale,  1808 

n  WatertDwn. 

Second  Society, 

1748  James  Sprout  1769  Yale,  1741 

n  Scituate,  Ma«. ; 

to  PhUadelphia ;  *1798. 
1770  Daniel  Brewer  Yale,  1786 

J^orth  Gvilford. 

1726  Samuel  RusseU  *1746         Yale,  1712 

n  Branford. 
1748  John  Richards  1766  Yale,  1745 

n  Waterbury ;  to  Vennoiit 
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1196  Thomas  W.  Bny  ^1808      Tale,  1765 
n  Branford. 

1808  William  F.  Vaill  1820  Yale,  1806 

n  East  Haddam ; 
missionary  to  the  Osages. 
1821  Zolva  Whitmore  Union,  1818 

Hamdeit,  1786,  from  New  Haven. 

1778  Joshua  Perry  1796  Yale,  1776 

farmer  in  Burlington  ;  *1812. 
1800  Asa  Lyman  1803  Yale,  1797 

to  Bath,  Me. 
1807  John  Hyde  1811  Yale,  1803 

n  Franklin ;  to  Preston. 
1812  Eliphalet  B.  Coleman  1826  Will.  1800 

n  Amherst,  Ms. ;  to  New  York. 
1830  Stephen  Hubbell  Yale,  1826 

n  Wilton ;  d  Yale. 

East  Plains, 
1805  Abraham  Ailing  1827. 

Madison,  1826,  from  Guilford. 

1707  John  Hart  •1782  Yale,  1703 

n  Farmington. 
1782  Jonathan  Todd  *1791  Yale,  1732 

n  ^^ew  Haven 
1792  John  Elliot  *1825  *  Yale,  1786 

n  Killingworth. 
1826  Samuel  N.  Shepard  Will.  1821 

n  Lenox,  Ms. 

J>forth  Bristol, 

1758  Richard  Ely  1784  Yale,  1754 

n  Lyme  ;  to  Saybrook. 

1785  Beriah  Hotchkin  1790  Not  grad. 

to  Pultney,  N.  Y. ;  •1829, 
1792  Simon  Backus  1800  Yale,  1769 

from  South  Hadley,  Ms. 
1812  John  Ely  •1827  Yale,  1786 

n  Lyme  ;  from  Danbury ; 

killed  by  a  fall  from  a  horse. 

1829  David  Metcalf  Mid.  1819 

MERiDEfT,  1806,  from  WallingfonL 

1729  Theophilus  Hall  1768  Yale,  1727 

1770  John  Hubbard  ♦1786  Yale.  1744 

1786  John  Willard  1802  Yale,  1782 

n  Stafford. 
1803  Erastus  Ripley  1822  Yale,  1796 

from  Brookfield ;  to  Lebanon. 
1828  Charles  J.  Hinsdale  Yale,  1815 

n  Newark,  N.  J. ;  d.  Princeton. 

MiDDLEBURT,  1807,  Waterbury. 

1799  Ira  Hart  1809  Yale,  1792 

to  Stonington. 

1809  Mark  Mead,  1880  Yale,  1802 

n.  Greenwich. 

1830  Jason  Atwater  Yale,  1825 

MiLFORD,  1639. 

1640  Peter  Prudden  •1656 

n  Herefordshire,  Eng. 
1660  Roger  Newton  •1688 

from  Farmington. 
1685  Samuel  Andrew  ^1738        Harv.  1675 

Trustee  Yale. 

1787  Samuel  Whittlesey  1770      Yale,  1729 

n  Wallingford ; 

son  of  Rev.  Samuel  W. 


1770  Samuel  Wales  1782  Yale,  1767 

n  Raynharo,  Mass. ; 

Prof.  Divinity  Yale,  from  1782  to 

1794 ;  ^1794,  aged  46. 
1785  William  Lock  wood  1796     Yale,  1774 

\o  Glastenbury. 
1796  Bazaleel  Pinneo  Dart  1791 

d  Dr.  Smalley. 

Second  Society, 

1747  Job  Prudden  1778  Yale,  1743 

1780  David  TuUer  1803  Yale,  1774 

to  Rowley,  Ms.  1803  to  1810,  to 
Vermont,  and  to  Caledonia,  N.  Y. 

1805  Sherman  Johnson  1807        Yale,  1802 

n  Southborough,  Ms. 

1808  Caleb  Pitkin  1816  Yale,  1806 

n  New  Hartford ;  to  Ohio. 
1818  Jehu  Clark  1827  Yale,  1794 

from  Newtown. 

1829  Asa  M.  Train  Amh.  1825 

n  Enfield,  Ms. 

North  Haveiv. 

1718  James  Wetmore,  1722         Yale,  1714 
became  Episcopalian ;  ^1760. 

1724  Isaac  Stiles  1760  Yale,  1722 

n  Windsor ;  father  of  Pres.  S. 
1760  Benjamin  Trumbull  1820    Yale,  1759 

n  Hebron  ;  historian  of  Conn. 
1820  WUIiam  J.  Boardman  Will.  1815 

d  Andover. 

Oraitoe,  1822,  from  New  Haven  and  Mil- 

ford. 

JVbrth  MUford, 

1806  Erastus  Scranton  1826         Yale,  1802" 

n  Madison  ;  to  Wolcott. 

1830  Horatio  A.  Parsons  Will.  1820 

d  Andover ;  from  Manchester,  Vt. 

West  Haven, 

1720  Samuel  Johnson  1722  Yale,  1714 

n  Guilford ;  became  Episcopalian ; 
Stratford,  from  1723  to  *1772. 

1725  Jonathan  Arnold  1734  Yale,  1723 

became  Episcopalian,  Staten  Isl- 
and. 
1738  Timothy  Allen  1742  Yale,  1736^ 

to  Ashford. 
1742  Nathan  Birdseye  1758         Yale,  1736^ 
1760  Noah  WUliston  •1811  Yale,  1760 

1816  Stephen  W.  Stebbins  Yale,  1781 

from  Stratford. 

Oxford,  1798,  from  Derby. 

1745  Jonathan  Lyman  •1763        Yale,  1742 
1764  David  Bronson  1779  *1796  Yale,  1762 

1809  Nathaniel  Freeman  1815     Yale,  1806^ 

n  Mansfield;  to  Weston. 
Sayres  Gazley 

missionary  to  the  West. 
1830  Abraham  Brown  Dart.  1828 

from  Hartford,  Vt. 

Prospect,  1827,  from  Cheshire  and  Water- 
bury. 

1790  Reuben  Hitchcock  ^1794    Yale,  1786 
n  Cheshire. 
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1803  Oliver  Hitchcock  1812 

1817  John  Mareh  1818  Yale»  1804 

n  Wethersfield ;  to  Haddam. 

1818  Samuel  Rich  1824  Yale,  1804 

D  Bristol. 

1825  John  £.  Bray. 

SOUTHBURY. 

1783  John  Graham  1775  Not  grad. 

1766  Benjamin  Wildman  *1812  Yale,  1758 
1813  Elijah  Wood  1815  Will.  1812 

1816  Daniel  A.  Clark  1819  Prin.  1808 

from  Weymouth,  Ms. ; 

to  Amherst,  Ms.  &c.  &c. ; 

d  AndoTer. 

1826  Thomas  L.  Shipman  Yale,  1818 

n  Norwich  ;  d  Andover. 

South  Britain, 

1770  Jehu  Miner  1790 

Lathrop  Thompson 
1799  Matthias  Kasier  1804  Prin.  1785 

1809  Bennet  Tyler  1822  Yale,  1804 

n  Woodbury ;  Pres.  Dart.  Coll. ; 

to  Portland,  Me. 
1822  Noah  Smith  *1830  Dart  1818 

d  Andover. 

Walliitgford,  1670. 

1674  Samuel  Street  *1717  Harv.  1664 

1710  Samuel  WhitUesey  *1752    Yale,  1705 

n  Cambridge  ;  Trustee  Yale. 
1758  James  Dana  1785  Harv.  1753 

to  New  Haven ;  Trustee  Yale. 
1785  James  Noyes  Yale,  1782 

n  Fair6eld. 


Yale,  1767 


Yale,  1769 


Second  Society, 

1761  Simon  Waterman  1780 
to  Plymouth. 

Watxrbitrt,  1686. 

1669  Joseph  Peck  *1699 

1706  John  Southmayd  1735        Harv.  1697 

1740  Mark  Leavenworth  ^1797  Yale,  1787 

1800  Holland  Weeks,  1806  Dart.  1795 
1808  Luke  Wood  1818  Dart.  1803 

n  Somers ;  to  Cheshire. 
1821  Daniel  Crane  1826  Prin.  1797 

to  Chester,  N.  Y. 
1826  Henry  Benedict  1827  Yale,  1822 

n  Norwalk ;  to  Norwalk. 
1831  Joel  R.  Arnold 

from  New  Hampshire. 

Salem, 

1785  Abraham  Fowler,  1800       Yale,  1775 
to  LitchfieM. 

1801  Jabez  Chadwick  1803 

to  Lansinrville,  N.  Y. 
1812  Stephen  Dodd  1817 

to  East  Haven. 
1828  Amos  Pettengill  *18S0       Harv.  1805 

from  Litchfield. 

WooDBRiDOE,  1784,  from  New  Haven  and 

Milford. 

jSmiiy, 

1742  Benjamin  Woodbridge*1785  Ya]e,1740 


[MAr, 

1784  Etiphalet  Ball  1790  Yale,  1748 

to  Ballston,  N.  Y.  from  whom  the 

town  derives  its  name ; 

•1797,  aged  75. 
1791  David  L.  Beebe  1801  Yale,  1785 

to  Catskill,  N.  Y. 
1802  Claudius  Herrick  1807        Yale,  1790 

teacher  female  school  New  Haven ; 

•1831. 
1810  Jason  Allen  1826  Yale,  1806 

n  Montville ;  to  Utica,  N.  Y. 

1828  Prince  Hawes  Will.  1805 

n  Warren ; 

from  Glastenbury,  and  Boston. 

Bethany^ 

1762  Stephen  Hawlev  ^1804       Yde,  1759 
1804  Israel  Jones  1808 

1810  Nath'l  G.  Huntington  1823  Yale,  1806 

n  Hartford. 
1827  Ephraim  G.  Swift  1828        WiU.  1804 
from  Derby. 

WOLCOTT,  1796. 

1775  Alexander  Gillett,  1790       Yale,  1770 

to  Torrington. 
1791  Israel  B.  Woodward  •ISIO  Yale  1789 

1811  Thomas  Rich  1812  Dart.  1799 

1812  Luther  Hart  •ISia  Net  grad. 

n  Burlington. 
1814  John  Keyes  1823  Dart.  180S 

to  Ohio. 
1827  Erastus  Scranton  183a        Yale,  1802 

from  Orange  ;  to  Burlington ; 

n  Madison. 

New  London,  1648. 

1648  Richard  Blynman  1658 

from  Gloucester,  Ms. ; 

to  England. 
1658  Gershom  Bulkley  1666       Harv.  1656 

n  Concord,  Ms. ;  to  Wethersfield. 
1670  Simon  Bradstreet  ^1683      Harv.  1660 
1691  Gurdon  Saltonstall  1707      Harv.  1684 

n  Haverhill ; 

governor  Connecticut. 
1709  Eliphalet  Adams  •1753       Harv.  1694 

from  Boston  ;  Trustee  Yale. 
1757  Mather  Byles  1768  Harv.  1751 

1769  Ephraim  Woodbridge  •1776  Yale,1765 

1785  Henry  Channinff  1806         Yale,  1781 

n  Newport,  R.  I. 
1806  Abel  McEwen  Yale,  1804 

n  Winchester. 

Norwich,  1660. 

1660  James  Fitch  •1702. 
1699  John  Woodward  1716 
1717  Benjamin  Lord  ^1784 

Trustee  Yale. 
1784  Joseph  Strone 

Trustee  Yale. 

1829  Cornelius  B.  Everest 

horn  Windham. 


Harv.  1693 
Yale,  1714 

Yale,  1772 

WUI.  1811 


CheUea, 

Nathaniel  Whitaker  1772   Harv.  1780' 
1774         Judflon. 
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Yale,  1758 


Mid.  1822 


1784  Walter  Ki&g  1811  Yale,  1782 

to  Wiiliamstown,  Ms.  from  1813  to 
•1815. 

1812  Asabel  Hooker  *1813  Yale,  1789 

n  Bethlem ;  from  Goshen. 

1814  Alfred  Mitchell  *1831  Yale,  1809 

n  Wethersfield ;  d  Andover. 

Fourth  Society. 

Jesse  Ives  1770 
to  MoDson,  Ms. 

Norwich  FalU. 

B.  Barlow  1828 
1828  Benson  C.  Baldwin  1830 
1830  Charles  Hyde. 

BozBAH,  1786,  from  Norwich. 

1738  Benjamin  Throop  •1785  Yale,  1734 

1786  Jonathan  Murdock  *1812  Yale,  1766 
from  Greenwich. 

1815  David  Austin  •1831  Yale,  1779 

Colchester,  1699. 

1703  John  Bulkley  •1731  Harv.  1699 

n  Wethersfield ;  son  of  Gershom. 

1732  Ephraim  LitUe  1788  Yale,  1728 

1791  Salmon  Cone  1830  Yale,  1789 

n  Bolton. 

1880  Lyman  Strong  Will.  1802 

n  Southampton,  Ms. ;  from  Hebron. 

West  Chester. 

1729  Judah  Lewis  1742 
1742  Thomas  Skinner  •1762 
1764  Robert  Bobbins  1804 
1806  Ezra  SUles  Ely  1810 

n  Lebanon ;  to  Philadelphia ; 

Editor  Philadelpbian. 
1812  Nathaniel  Dwight  1820         Not  grad. 

n  Northampton,  Ms. ; 

to  Oswego,  N.  Y.  5  ^1831. 
1821  Jacob  Scales  1826  Dart,  1817 

d  Andover  *,  to  Henniker,  N.  H. 
1827  Joseph  Harvey  Yale,  1808 

n  East  Haddam  ;  from  Goshen ; 

Gen.  Agent  Am.  Ed.  Society. 

Fraitklix,  1786,  from  Norwich. 

Yale,  1720 

Harv.  1764 

Prin.  1765 


Harv.  1723 


Yale,  1726 
Harv.  1732 
Yale,  1760 
Yale,  1804 


Yale,  1730 
Yale,  1765 

Yale,  1808 


Yale,  1780 


1728  Daniel  Kirkland  •1773 
1756  Peter  Powers  1766 
1767  Joel  Benedict  1780 

to  Plainfield. 
1782  Samuel  Nott 

Griswold,  1815,  from  Preston. 

1720  Hezekiah  Lord  •1768  Yale,  1717 

1762  Levi  Hart  *1807  Yale,  1760 

n  Southineton ;  trustee  Yale ; 

d  Dr.  Bellamy. 
1810  Horatio  Waldo  183a  Will.  1804 

1880  Spoflford  D.  Jewett  Dart.  1826 

n  Barnstead,  N.  H. ;  d  Andover. 

Jewett*8  City. 

1825  Seth  BUss  Not  Grad. 

n  Springfield,  Ms. ;  d  Yale. 

Groton,  1706,  from  New  London. 
1704  Ephraim  Woodbridge  •1724  Harv.1701 
VOL.  IV.  40 


1727  John  Owen  •1763 
1767  Samuel  Kirtland  1758 
1758  Jonathan  Barber  •1783 
1772  Aaron  Kinne  1796 

to  Talmadge,  Ohio. 
1811  Timothy  TutUe 

n  Durham. 

Jit>rth. 

1729  Ephraim  Punderson  1736   Yale,  1726 

became  Episcopalian ; 

New  Haven,  1756  to  1762. 
1736  Andrew  Croswell  1746       Harv.  1728 
1746  Jacob  Johnson  1780  Yal^,  1740 

bidepetidefit. 

1817  Christopher  Avery  1820 

from  Stoningtoo. 
1820  Thomas  H.  Deverell  1823 

Lebaiton,  1697. 

1700  Joseph  Parsons  1708  Harv.  1697 

1711  Samuel  Welles  1722  Yale,  1707 

1722  Solomon  Williams  1679       Harv.  1719 

n  Hatfield,  Ms ;  Trustee  Yale ; 

brother  of  the  president  of  Yale. 
1780  Zebulon  Ely  1824  Yale,  1779 

father  of  Ezra  Stiles  Ely. 
1825  Edward  Bull  Yale,  1816 

n  Saybrook ;  d  Yale. 

Exeter. 

1720  Samuel  Smith  •1725 
1725  William  Gager  •1739 
1739  Eleazar  Wheelock  1769 

n  Windham ; 

Pres.  Dartmouth  1770  to  •1779, 

aged  69. 
1775  John  Gurley  •1812  Yale,  1773 

1813  John  H.  Fowler  1821  Yale,  179(V 

to  Montgomery,  Ms.  ;*1828. 
1823  Daniel  Waldo  Yale,  1788 

from  Suffield. 

€h$Jien. 

1765  Timothy  Stone  1797 

n  Guilford. 
1798  William  B.  Ripley  1822 

from  Ballston,  N.  Y.  } 

Trustee  Yale. 
1823  Erastus  Ripley 

from  Meriden.- 


Yafe  1718 
Yale,  1721 
Yale,  1783 


Yale,  1763' 
Yale,  178^ 

Yale,  1795 


LisBox,  1786,  from  Norwich. 
JVetvent. 

•1759 


Yale,  1715 

Harv.  1760 

Yale,  1785- 


1718  Henry  Willes  1750 
1768  John  Ellis  1782 
1790  David  Hale  1803 

n  Coventry. 
1805  Levi  Nelson. 

Hanover. 

1768  Andrew  Lee 

Trustee  Yale. 
1830  Barnabas  Phinney 

Lyme,  1667,  from  Saybrook. 

1693  Moses  Noyes  ^1729  Harv,  1659 

Trustee  Yale. 
1724  Samuel  PierpoDt  nlTO^       Yale,  1718 

drownedr 


Yale,  1766 
Wilt*.  1827 
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Yale,  1728 
Will.  1800 


1730  Jonathan  PareoM  1746        Yale,  1729 

to  Newburyport  1756  to  ♦1776. 
1746  Stephen  Johnson  *1786        Yale,  1742 

Trustee  Yale. 
1790  Lathrop  Rockwell  *1828      Dart  1789 
1829  Cheater  Colton  Yale,  1804 

n  Hartford ; 

from  Brentwood,  N.  H. 

JVMh. 

Georee  Beckwith  *1798 
Trustee  Yale. 
1814  Joslah  Hawes 

from  Cornwall. 

JV*antic, 

Ebenezer  Mack. 

George  Griswold  1770         Yale,  1717 

1786  David  Higgins  1800  Yale,  1786 

to  Bath,  N.  Y. 
1803  David  Huntington,  1812     Dart.  1773 

from  Salem. 
1821  Beriah  Green  1822  Mid.  1819 

to  Brandon,  Vt,  and  Kennebunk, 

Me.  and  Prof.  Western  Reserve 

College. 
1828  John  R.  St  John  *1828. 

BidependerU, 

Daniel  Miner  1799. 
1820  Seth  Lee  1825. 

MoiTTViLLE,  1786,  from  New  London. 

1722  James  Hillhouse  1738 
1739  David  Jewctt  1780  Harv.  1736 

1784  RozeU  Cook  *1798  Yale,  1777 

1803  Abishai  Alden  1825  Dart  1787 

n  Stafford ;  from  Willington. 
1880  Rodolphus  Landfear  Yale,  1821 

n  East  Hartford ;  d  Andover. 

Chesterfield, 
1826  Nathaniel  Mmer  1830. 

NoBTB  STOMiNGTOif,  1808,  from  Stoning- 

ton. 

1727  Ebenezer  Russell  •HSl      Yale,  1722 
1782  Joseph  Fish  1780  Harv.  1728 

1823  Charles  F.  Butler  1824       Yale,  1816 

n  Greenwich  ;  to  Bedford,  N.  Y. 
1825  James  Ayer  1827. 

PsESTOir,  1687. 

1698  Salmon  Treat  1744  J  ^^I*  \^l 

1744  Aaher  Rossiter  *1781  Yale,  1740 

1784  Jonathan  FuUer  *1786         Yale,  1783 

1787  Lemuel  Tyler  *1810  Yale,  1780 

n  Branford. 
1812  John  Hyde  1827  .  Yale,  1808 

n  Franklin ;  from  Hamden ; 

to  Wilbraham,  Ms. 
1828  Augustus  B.  Collms  Not  grad. 

from  Coventry. 

Long  Society, 
1765  Jabez  Wight  1775. 

itdependeuL 
Paul  Park  1802. 


Salem,  1785,  from  Colchester. 


Dart  1773 


1719  Joseph  Lovett  1745. 
1775  David  Huntington  1796 

to  Lyme. 
1813  Amasa  Loomis  1817  Yale  1807 

n  East  Windsor ;  to  Ohia 
1818  Royal  Tyler  1822  Dart  1788 

from  Coventry. 
1822  Ely  Hyde  Yale,  1803 

n  Franklin ;  from  Amenia,  N.  Y. 

Mdqtendent, 

1809  Robert  Fargo. 

Stoniitgton,  1658. 

1660  Zechariah  Brigden  1663. 

1664  James  Noyes  M719  Harv.  1659 

Trustee  Yale. 

1720  Ebenezer  Rossiter  1730  Yale,  1718 
1733  Nathaniel  Eells  1790  Yale,  1728 
1766  John  Dennison. 

HezekiahN.  Woodruff  1808  Yale,  1784 
n  Farmington ;  to  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

1810  Ira  Hart  *1829  Yale,  1792 

from  Middlebury. 
1830  Joseph  WhitUesey  Yale»  1825 

n  Washington ;  d  Yale. 

Jhdqftendenti 

Christopher  Avery  1814 
to  Salem. 

Watebpord,  1801,  from  New  London. 

No  pastor  ever  settled  over  the  congre- 
gational church. 

Fairfield,  1639. 

Jones. 

1665  Samuel  Wakeman  *1692. 

1694  Joseph  Webb  *1732  Harv.  1684 

Trustee  Yale. 
1733  Noah  Hobart  •1773  Harv.  1724 

Trustee  Yale. 
1775  Andrew  Elliot  1805  Harv.  1762 

1807  Heman  Humphrey  1817     Yale,  1805 

n  Burlington;  toPittsfield; 

Pres.  Amherst  College. 
1818  Nathaniel  Hewit  1827         Yale,  1808 

n  New  London ;  d  Andover ; 

Sec.  Amer.  Temperance  Society ; 

to  Bridgeport. 

1828  John  Hunter  Union,  1896 

d  Princeton. 

Greentfarma, 

1715  Daniel  Chapman  *1741  Yale,  1707 
1742  Daniel  Buckingham  1766  Yale,  1785 
1766  Hezekiah  Ripley  1821         Yale,  1769 

Trustee  Yale ;  *1831. 
1821  Edward  W.  Hooker  1829     Mid.  1814 

d  Andover ; 

Editor  Journal  of  Humanity ; 

to  Wiscasset,  Me.,  and  Benning* 

ton,  Yt 

1829  Thomas  F.  Davies  Yale,  1818 

n  Reading ;  from  Huntington ; 
EcKtor  Christian  Spectatw. 
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Greenfield, 

1726  John  Goodsell  1754  Yale,  1724 

1766  Seth  Pomeroy  1773  Yale,  1753 

1783  Timothy  Dwight  1795         Yale,  1769 

n  Northampton ;  Pres.  Yale. 
1805  Horace  Holley  1808  Yale,  1803 

n  Salisbury ;  to  Boston ; 

Pres.  Transylvania  University ; 

•1827. 

1812  William  Belden  1821  Yale,  1803 

n  Norwalk ;  to  New  York. 
1823  Bichard  Y.  Dey  1828       Colum.  1818 
to  Dutch  church,  New  York. 

Daxburt,  1687. 

1697  Seth  Shove  *1736  Harv.  1687 

1786  Ebenezer  Whitee  *1779  Yale,  1733 

1762  Noadiah  Warner  1769  Yale,  1759 

1770  Ebenezer  Baldwin  1776  Yale,  1763 

1785  Timothy  Langdon  1800  Yale,  1781 

n  Berlin. 
1808  Israel  Ward  1810. 

1813  William  Andrews  1827  Mid.  1806 

from  Windham  ;  to  Cornwall. 
1829  Anson  Rood  Mid.  1825 

n  Jericho,  Vt. 

Bethel, 


Yale,  1767 
Yale,  1786 


1760  Noah  Wetmore  1786 
1788  John  Ely  1807 

n  Lyme ;  to  Madison. 
1807  Samuel  Sturges  1812. 
1822  John  G.  Lowe,  1829 

to  Amenia,  N.  Y. 

Bridgeport,  1821,  from  Stratford. 

Charles  Chauncey  Harv.  1686 

Samuel  Cook  1746  Yale,  1705 

Trustee  Yale. 
1760  Robert  Ross  *1799  Prin.  1751 

1797  Samuel  Blatchford  1804 
n  England ; 
to  Lansingburgh,  N.  Y.  *1828. 

1806  Elijah  Waterman  *1825       Yale,  1791 

from  Windham. 
1826  Franklin  Y.  Yail  1828  Not  grad. 

Sec.  Western  Agency  American 

Education  Society. 
1880  John  Blatchford  Union,  1820 

eon  of  Samuel ;  d  Princeton ; 

from  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 
Second  Society, 

1830  Nathaniel  Hewit  Yale,  1808 

from  FairfieM,  &c. 

Brookfield,  1788,  from  Newtown,  &c. 

1766  Thomas  Brooks  1800  Yale,  1755 

1801  Erastus  Ripley  1802  Yale,  1795 
to  Meriden. 

1807  Richard  Williams  1811  Yale,  1802 

n  Lebanon ;  to  Yeteran,  N.  Y. 
1813  Bela  Kellogg  1817  WUl.  1800 

to  Avon;  •1831. 
1821  Abner  Brundage  Not.  grad. 

Darieit,  1820,  from  Stamford. 

1760  Moses  Mather  1807  Yale,  1738 

1807  WilUam  Fisher  1819  Will.  1805 

1824  Ebeneier  Piatt  Not  grad. 


Grseitwich,  1708. 

Joseph  Morean  Yale,  1702 

to  New  Jersey. 
1760  Ebenezer  Davenport. 
Robert  Morris  1790. 

Weit  Senediet, 

1709  Richard  Sackett  *1727  Yale,  1709 
1728  Stephen  Munson  *1780  Yale,  1726 
1788  Abraham  Todd  1784  Yale,  1727 

1786  Isaac  Lewis  1818  Yale,  1666 

from  Wilton  ;  trustee  Yale. 
1818  Isaac  Lewis  1828  Yale,  1794 

son  of  preceding ;  to  Bristol,  R.  I. 
1886  Joel  Mann  Dart.  1810 

from  Suffield. 

Stanwieh, 

Ephraim  Bostwfck  Yale,  1729 

1735  Benjamin  Stroog  1768  Yale,  1734 

Blackleach  Burritt  Yale,  1765 

to  N.  Y. 

1772  William  Seward  1790  Yale.  1769 

*1808. 

1793  Piatt  Buffett  Yale,  1791 

HuNTiif  GTOw,  1789,  from  Stratford. 

1724  Jedidiah  Mills  1770  Yale,  1722 

Nathan  Woodhull  Yale,  1775 

1780  David  Ely  1816  Yale,  1769 

Trustee  Yale 

1817  Thomas  F.  Davies  1818       Yale,  1813 

n  Reading; 

Editor  Christian  Spectator ; 

to  Fairfield. 

1818  Thomas  Punderson  Yale,  1804 

nNew  Haven ;  from  Pittsfreld,  Ms. 

Monroe,  1828,  from  Huntington. 

1766  Elijah  Rexford  *1807  Yale,  1763 

1821  Chauncey  G.  Lee  1823        Mid.  1817 

n  Colebrook ; 

son  of  Dr.  Chauncey  L. 

1827  Amos  Bassett  *1828  Yale,  1784 

n  Derby ;  from  Hebron ; 
Principal  Foreign  Mission  School, 
Cornwall. 

1828  Daniel  Jones. 

New  Canaait,  1801,  from  Norwalk. 

Robert  Silliman  1770  Yale,  1737 
to  Saybrook. 
1774         Drummond 

1781  Justus  Mitehell  "1806  Yale,  1776 
1818  William  Bonney  1831  WOl.  1806 
1831  Theophilus  Smith  Yale,  1824 

n  Halifax,  Vt ;  d  Yale. 

New  Fairfield,  1740. 

1742  Benajah  Case  1758  Yale,  1783 

1768  James  Taylor  *1786  Yale.  1754 

1774         Peck. 
1786  Medad  Rogers  1824  Yale,  1777 

n  Branford. 
1824  Abraham  0.  Stansbury  1826 

to  South  East,  N.  Y. ;  •1829. 

Newtoww,  1708. 

John  Beach  1732  Yale,  1781 

became  Episcopalian ;  *1784. 
David  Judson  1780  Yale,  1788 
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1784  Zephaniah  H.  Smith  1796    Yale  1782 

n  Glastenbury. 
1799  Jehu  Clark  1817  Yale.  1794 

to  Milford. 
1825  WUliam  Mitchell  1831         Yale,  1818 

n  Saybrook  ;  d  Andoven 

NORWALK,  1655. 

1664  Thomas  Hanford. 

1697  Stephen  Buckmgham  17275Har.l693 


^  Yale  1702 
Yale,  1717 


Trustee  Yale. 
1727  Mof^  Dickinson  *1778 

Trustee  Yale. 
1763  WUliam  Tennant  Prin.  1758 

1785  Matthias  Burnet  1806  Prin.  n69 

1807  Roswell  R.  Swan  "1819       Yale,  1802 

n  Stonington. 

1820  Sylvester  Eaton  1827  WIU,  1816 

to  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
1828  Henry  Benedict  Yale,  1822 

n  Norvralk ;  from  Waterbury ; 
d  Princeton. 

Reading,  1767,  from  Fairfield. 

1738  Nathaniel  Hunn  •1749        Yale,  1731 
1753  Nathaniel  Bartlett  1810        Yale,  1749 
Jonathan  Bartlett  1809  Not  grad. 

1800  Daniel  Crocker  1825  *1881  Yale,  1782 
1826  Wm.  C.  Kniffin  1828  Not  grad. 

d  Princeton. 
1880  William  L.  Strong  Yale,  1802 

n  Salisbury ;  from  Somers. 

RiDOEFIELD,  1709. 

1760  Jonathan  IngersoU  1778      Yale,  1TS6 
1785  Samuel  Goodrich  1811        Yale,  1783 

n  Durham ;  to  Berlin. 
^8^  Samuel  M.  Phelps  1829. 
I8$l  Charles  G.  Selllck  Yale,  1827 

Bidgebwy, 

1770  Samuel  Camp  1805 
1824  Nathan  Burton. 

Sherman,  1802,  frpm  New 

1744  Thomas  Lewis 

to  New  Jersey. 
1751  l^iyah  Sill  1786 
1793  Malthy  Gelston 

Stamford,  1641. 

164}  Richard  Depton  1644 

to  Hampstcad,  L.  I. 
1644  John  Bishop  *1694. 
1694  John  Davenport  *1731 

Trustee  Yale. 
1732  Ebenezer  Wright  *1746 
174(5  I^oah  Wells  ^1776 

Trustee  Yale. 

1779  John  L.  Avery  *1791 
1798  Daniel  Smith 

Trustee  Yale. 

1780  Solomon  Walcott  1786 

to  Windsor. 
1787  John  Shepherd. 
1800  Ajnzi  Lewis  1820 

1821  Henry  Fuller 


Yale,  1764 

Fairfield. 
Yale,  1741 

Yale,  1748 
Yale,  1791 


Harv.  1687 

Yale,  1724 
Yale,  1741 

Yale,  1777 
Yale,  1791 


Dart.  1776 


Yale  1768 
Mi<i.  1812 


Stratford,  1639. 

1640  Adam  Blackman  *1665. 

1665  Israel  Chauncey  *1722       Harv.  1661 

Trustee  Yale. 
1667  Zephaniah  Walker  1678 

to  Woodbury, 
1709  Timothy  Cutler  1719  Harv.  1701 

Pres.  of  Yale  from  1719  to  1722 ; 

became  Episcopalian. 
1722  Hezekiah  Gould  1752. 
1753  Izrahiah  Wetmore  1780      Yale,  1748 

to  Trumbull. 
1783  Stephen  W.  Stebbins  1813  Yale,  1781 

to  West  Haven. 
1814  Matthew  R.  Dutton  1823    Yale, 

n  Watertown ;  d  Andover ; 

Prof.  Math,  and  Nat  PhU.  Yale, 

1823  to  *1825. 
1825  Joshua  Leavitt  1828  Yale,  1814 

n  Heath,  Ms. ; 

previously  an  attorney ; 

Sec.  Seaman's  Friend  Soc.  New 

York ;  Editor  N.  Y.  Evangelist. 
1830  Thomas  Robbins  1831  Yale,  1796 

n  Norfolk ;  from  East  Windsor. 

Trttmbctll.  1801,  from  Stratford. 

Yale,  1726 


Yale,  1745 
Yale,  1748 


Yale,  1804 


1730  Richardson  Miner  1742 

became  Episcopalian. 
James  Beebe  *1785 
1783  Izrahiah  Wetmore  *1798 

fit>m  Stratford. 
1802  John  Giles  1808. 
1807  Daniel  C.  Banks  1818 

n  Fairfield ;  to  Louisville,  Ky. 
1817  Reuben  Taylor  1824  Will.  1806 

1826  James  Kant. 

Weston,  1787,  from  Fairfield. 

1763  James  Johnson  1810  Yale,  1T60 

1813  Henry  Sherman  1815         Yale,  1803 

n  New  Haven. 
1819  Nathaniel  Freeman  Yale,  1805 

n  Mansfield ;  fit>m  Oxford. 

JVoffield. 

1757  Samuel  Sherwood  •1783     Yale,  1749 
1785  John  Noyes  1827  Yale,  1777 

n  Fairfield. 

Wilton,  1802,  from  Norwalk. 

1726  Robert  Sherwood  1732. 
1732  WilUam  Gaylord  1770 
1772  Isaac  Lewis  1786 

to  Greenwich. 
1791  Aaron  Woodward  1800 
1801  John  J.  Earle  1805 
1807  Samuel  Fisher  1809 

to  Paterson,  N.  J. 
1812  Sylvanus  Hai^ht  1831. 
Samuel  Merwm 

fix>m  New  Haven. 


Yale,  1730 
Yale,  1770 

Yale,  1789 

Will.  1799 

Yale,  1802 


Windham,  1692. 

1700  Samuel  Whiting  *1725 

1726  Thomas  Clap  1739  Harv.  1722 

President  Yale  1739  to  *1766. 
1740  Stephen  White  *1794  Yale,  1736 

1794  EUiah  Waterman  1804        Yale,  1791 

to  Bridgeport ;  ^ther  of  Theses  % 
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1808  WUliam  Andrews  1818         Mid.  1806 

to  Danbury. 
1815  Cornelius  B.  Everest  1827    Will.  1811 

to  Norwich. 

1829  Richard  F.  Cleaveland        Yale,  1824 

n  Norwich ;  d  Princeton. 

Scotland. 

1735  Ebeoezer  Devotion  *1789    Yale,  1732 
1772  James  Co^well  1805  Yale,  1741 

from  Canterbury ; 

father  of  Dr.  Mason  F. 
1808  Elijah  G.  Wells  1810  WiU.  1805 

n  New  Hartford. 

1811  Jesse  Fisher  Harv.  1803 

WiUimantic, 

1827  Dennis  Piatt  1829  Yale,  1823 

n  Danbury ;  d  Yale  ; 
to  Canterbury. 

1830  Ralph  S.  Crampton 

from  Woodstock. 

Independent. 
John  Palmer  1807. 

Brooklyn,  1786,  from  Pomfret  and 
Canterbury. 

1735  E;phniim  Avery  *1754         Harv.  1731 
1756  Josiah  Whitney  *1824         Harv.  1752 

Trustee  Yale ;  died  aged  94. 
1813  Luther  Wilson  1817  Will.  1807 

became  Unitarian ; 

to  Petersham,  Mass. 
1824  Ambrose  Edson  1830  Not  grad. 

to  Berlin ;  d  Princeton. 

1831  George  J.  Tillotson  Yale,  1825 

n  Farmington ;  d  Yale. 

ASHFORD,  1710. 

1718  James  Hale  ^1742  Harv.  1703 

1743  John  Bass  *I751  Harv.  1737 
1751  Timothy  Allen  1765  Yale,  1736 

from  Woodbridge ; 

to  Chesterfield,  N.  Y. 
1766  James  Messinger  1780        Harv.  1762 
1790  Enoch  Pond  1807. 

1812  Philo  Judson  Yale,  1809 

n  Woodbury. 

Eastford. 

1760  Ebenezer  Martin  1780  Yale,  1756 

1786  Andrew  Judson  1805  Dart  1775 
1811  Holland  Sampson  1817. 

1820  Reuben  Torry  Brown,  1816 

Weatford, 

1790  William  Storrs  1826  Dart.  1788 

1826  Luke  Wood  1829  Dart.  1803 

n  Somers ;  from  Cheshire 

to  Killingworth. 

Cantkrbury,  1706. 

1711  Samuel  Eaatabrook  *1727  Harv.  1696 
1729  John  Wadsworth'  *l 741       Harv.  1723 

1744  James  Conwell  1771  Yale,  1741 

n  Say  brook;  to  Windham. 
1778  Solomon  Morgan  1797 

from  Sterung ;  to  Canaan. 
1808  George  Lamed  1810. 

1813  Asa  Heech  1822. 


1822  Thomas  J.  Murdock  *1827  Dart.  1812 

d  Andover. 
1827  James  R.  Wheelock  1829    Dart.  1807 

1830  Dennis  Piatt  Yale,  1824 

n  Danbury ;  d  Yale  ; 
from  Windham. 

Westminster. 

1770  Job  SUples  1804  Prin.  1765 

1805  Erastus  Lamed  1824        Brown,  1795 
1825  Israel  G.  Rose  1831  Yale,  1821 

n  Coventry ;  to  Wilbraham,  Ms. 

Chaplin,  1822,  from  Mansfield. 

1817  Jared  Andrus  1830  Not  grad. 

1831  Lent  S.  Hough  Not  grad. 

d  Yale. 

Hamptoit,  1786,  from  Windham. 

1733  William  Billings  1734  Yale,  1702 

to  Sunderland,  Ms. 

1734  Samuel  Moseley  *1791       Harv.  1729 
1791  Ludovicus  Weld  1824         Harv.  1789 

to  Fabius,  N.  Y. 
1824  Daniel  G.  Sprague  Brown,  1819 

d  Andover. 

KlLLINGLT,   1708. 

1715  John  Fisk  "1741  Harv.  1702 

1746  Perley  Howe  •1753  Harv.  1781 

1754  Aaron  Brown  1778  Yale,  1749 

1778  Elisha  Atkins  Yale,  1773 

Second, 

1746  Nehemiah  Barker  1747        Yale,  1742 

1747  Samuel  Wadsworth  1759. 

1760  Eden  Burroughs  1763         Yale,  1751 

to  Hanover.  N.  H.  *1813. 
1798  Israel  Day  1827  Not  grad. 

WestfieU, 

1806  Gurdon  Johnson  1809  Will.  1798 

to  Yoluntown. 
1812  Roswell  Whitmore. 


1706  Joseph  Coit  1748 


PlA  INFIELD,  1700. 

C  Harv.  1697 
I  Yale,  1702 
1748  David  S.  Rowland  1761       Yale,  1743 

to  Windsor. 
1773  Fuller. 

1780  Joel  Benedict  1816  Prin.  1765 

from  Franklin. 
1820  Orin  Fowler  1831  Yale,  1816 

n  Lebanon; 

to  Fall  River,  Troy,  Mass. 

Pomfret,  1713. 

1715  Ebenezer  Williams  *1793  Harv.  1709 

Trustee  Yale. 
1756  Aaron  Putnam  1802  Harv.  1752 

1802  Asa  Kin(^  1811  Not  grad. 

to  Killingworth. 
1811  James  Porter  1830  Will.  1810 

1831  Amzi  Benedict  Yale,  1814 

n  New  Canaan ;  d  Andover ; 

firom  Yemon. 

^^bington* 

1758  David  Ripley  *nS5  Yale,  1749 

1783  Walter  Lyon  1827  Dart.  1777 

1828  Charles  Fitch  Not  grad. 
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Sterling,  1794,  from  Yolimtowii. 

Solomon  Morean  1777 
to  CanterDiiry. 
1828  Otis  hane  Hair.  1796 

THOMPsoiir,  1785,  from  Kiningly. 

1730  MarstoD  Cabot  'lise  Harv.  1724 

1757  Noadiah  RuMeil  1795  Yale,  1750 

1796  Daniel  Dow  Yale,  1793 
Tnutee  Yale. 

VoLUHTowir,  1719. 

1723  Samael  Dorrance  *1775 

Eleazer  Porter 
1785  Michaia  Porter  1801         Brown,  1775 
1813  Guitlon  Johnson  1817  Will.  1798 

from  Killingly. 
1828  Otis  Laae  Hanr.  1798 

Woodstock,  1686. 

1690  Josiah  Dwig^bt  '1726  Harv.  1687 

1727  Amos  Throop  "1735  Harv.  1721 

1737  Abel  S.  Stiles  1760  Yale,  1733 

to  North  Society. 

1763  Abiel  l^eonard  1780  Harv.  1759 

1780  Eliphalet  Lyman  1825  Yale,  1776 
1827  Ralph  S.  Crampton  1830 

to  Windham. 

1831  WiHiam  M.  Cornell  Brown,  1827 

JVarth. 


Yale,  1733 

Yale,  1775 

Yale,  1785 
Union,  1811 

Will.  1828 
d  Princeton. 


1760  Abel  S.  Stiles  *1783  a  75 

from  First  Society. 
1784  Joshua  Johnson  1791 

to  Dudley,  Ms. 
1791  William  Graves  *1813 
1815  Samuel  Backus  1831 

to  Palmer,  Mass. 
1831  Foster  Thayer 

n  Dorchester  Mass. ; 

We$t. 

1747  Stephen  Williams  ^1795  Yale,  1741 
1802  Alvan  Underwood  Brown,  1798 

Fourth, 

1882  Orson  Cowles  Yale,  1828 

n  Hartland ;  d  Yale. 

Litchfield,  1719. 

1728  Timothy  ColHns  1752  •1777  Yale,  1718 
1753  Jadah  Champbn  *1810  Yale,  1751 
1797  Dan  Huntington  1809         Yale,  1794 

to  Middletown,  to  Hadky,  Mass. 
1810  Lyman  Beecher  1826  Yale,  1797 

from  £.  Hampton,  L.  I. ;  to  Boston. 

1827  Daniel  Carroll  1829         Jef.  Pa.  1823 

d  Princeton ;  to  Brooklyn,  L.  I. 
1829  Lauranns  P.  Hickok         Union,  1820 

South  Farms. 

George  Beckwitfa  1782  Yale,  1766 

1786  Amos  Chase  1814  Dart  1780 

1817  Amos  Pettineill  1822  Harv.  1805 
to  Waterbury. 

1828  Henry  Robinson  1830  Yale,  1811 

n  Guilford ;  to  Suffield. 
1881  Yemon  D.  Taylor 

JVorthfidd. 

1790  Joieph  E.  Camp  Yale,  1787 


MOiofu 

1802  Benjamin  Judd  1805  Not  grad. 

1807  Abraham  Fowler  1814         Yale,  1773 
from  Waterbury. 

Barkhamstxd,  1779. 

1787  Ozias  Eeils  *18l3  Yale,  1779 

n  Middletown. 
1814  Elihu  Mason  1816  Dart.  1806 

to  Bergen,  N.  Y. 
1819  Saul  Clark  1829  WUl.  1805 

from  £.  Haven ;  to  Chester,  Ms. 

Bethlem,  1787,  from  Woodbury. 

1740  Joseph  Bellamy  «1790         Yale,  1735 

n  Cheshire ;  died  aged  72. 
1790  Azel  Backus  1812  Yale,  1787 

Pres.  Hamilton  College,  *1816. 
1816  John  Langdon  1825  Yale,  1809 

n  Danbui^;  *1830. 
1825  Benjamin  F.  Stanton  1829  Union,  1811 

d  Princeton ;  to 
1830  Paul  Couch  Dart.  1823 

d  Andover ;  from  Newbury,  Ms. 

Caw  A  AH,  1739. 

1740  Etijah  Webster,  1752  Yale,  1738 

1762  Daniel  Farrand  1803  Prin.  1760 

1805  Charles  Prentice  Yale,  1802 
n  Bethlem. 

Second. 

John  Eells  *1786  Yale,  1724 

Asahel  Hart  Yale,  1764 

1782  Amos  Thompson  1794  Prin.  1760 

1799  Solomon  Morgan  1804 

from  Canterbury. 
1805  Pitkin  Cowles  Yale,  1800 

n  SouthingtDO. 

COLEBROOK,  1779. 

1796  Jonathan  Edwards  1799       Prin.  1765 
fit>m  New  Haven; 
Pres.  Union  College,  &c. 

1800  Chauncey  Lee  1827  Yale,  1784 

previously  an  attorney ; 
to  Marlboino. 
1830  Azariah  Clark  Wdl.  1805 

from  Canaan,  N.  Y. 

CoRjrwAi.i<,  1740. 

1760  Hezekiah  Gould  1786 
1787  Hercules  Weston  1804 

1804  Timothy  Stone  1827 

to  Chatham. 
1827  William  Andrews 
from  Danbury. 

JVorth. 

1790  Israel  Holly  1802 
from  Granby. 

1805  Josiah  Hawes  1813 

to  Lyme. 
1819  Walter  Smith 
n  Kent. 

GosHSir,  1749. 
1740  Stephen  Heaton  1768  •1788  Yale,  1733 
1754  Abel  Newell  1772  Yale,  1751 

1778  Josiah  Sherman  1190  Mn.  1754 


Yale,  1751 

Dart.  1783 

Notgrad. 

Mid.  1806 


WUl.  1800 
Yale,  1816 
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1791  Asahel  Hooker  1810  Yale,  1789 

D  Bethlem ;  to  Norwich. 
1810  Joseph  Harvey  1825  Yale,  1808 

n  £aj$t  Haddam;  General  Agent 

A.  E.  S.  to  Colchester. 
1826  Francis  H.  Case  1828  Yale,  1821 

n  Canton ;  d  Yale ;  to  Avon. 
1829  Grant  Powers  Dart.  1810 

from  Haverhill,  N.  H. 

Second, 

1829  George  Carrington  Yale,  182S 

n  Woodbriage ;  d  Yale. 

Harwxwtojt,  1737. 

1737  Andrew  Bartholomew  1776  Yale,  1731 
1776  David  Perry  1780  Yale,  1772 

to  Richmond. 
1782  Joshua  WilUams  1822         Yale,  1780 

n  Wethersfield. 
1822  George  E.  Pierce  Yale,  1816 

n  Southbury ;  d  Andover. 

Kent,  1739. 

1741  Cyras  Marsh  1766  Yale,  1739 

1768  Joel  Bordwell  *1812  Yale,  1756 

1818  Asa  Blair  1823  Yale,  1810 

n  Blandford,  Ms. 
1824  Lauranus  P.  Hickok  1829  Union,  1820 

to  Litchfield. 

New  Hartford,  1738. 

1739  Jonathan  Marsh  *1794         Yale,  1736 
1795  Edward  D.  Griffin  1801       Yale,  1790 

to  Newark,  N.  J. ;  ProC  Andover ; 

to  Boston ;  again  to  Newark ; 

Pres.  Williams  College,  &c. 
1802  Amasa  Jerome  1818  WUl.  1798 

to  Ohio. 
1814  Cyras  Yale,  Will.  1811 

1830  Burr  Baldwin  Yale,  1809 

n  Weston ;  from  Montrose,  Pa. ; 
d  Andover. 

NsW  MXLFORD,  1712. 

1716  Daniel  Boardman  *1744       Yale,  1709 
1748  Nathaniel  Taylor  1800         Yale,  1745 

Trustee  Yale. 
1790  Stanley  Griswold  1803        Yale,  1786 

Senator  in  Congress  from  Ohio. 
1808  Andrew  Elliot  *1829  Yale,  1799 

n  Fairfield;  Trustee  Yale. 
1830  Heman  Rood  Mid.  1819 

d  Andover;  from  Gilmanton,  N.  H. 
Bridgewaier, 
1810  Reuben  Taylor  1815  WiO.  1806 

Norfolk,  1758. 

1761  Ammi  R.  Robbins  *1813      Yale,  1760 
1816  Ralph  Emerson  1830  Yale,  1811 

n  Holiis,  N.  H. ;  d  Andover ; 

Prof.  Eccl.  Hist.  Andover. 

PiiTMOUTH,  1795,  fit>m  Waterbury. 

Samuel  Todd  1766  Yale,  1734 

1766  Andrew  Storrs  *1786  Yale,  1760 

1790  Simon  Waterman  1810  Yale,  1750 
from  Wallingfiird. 


1810  Luther  Hart  Yale,  1807 

n  Goshen ;  d  Andover ; 
Trustee  Yale. 

RoxBURT,  1801,  from  Woodbury. 

1744  Thomas  Canficld  1793  Yale,  1739 

1795  Zephaniah  Swift  1812  Dart.  1792 

to  Derby. 

1813  Fosdick  Harrison  Not  grad. 

Salisbury,  1741. 

1744  Jonathan  Lee  ^1788  Yale,  1735 

1797  Joseph  W.  Grossman  1812  Brown,  1795 
1818  Lavius  Hyde  1822  WiU.  1813 

d  Andover ;  to  Bolton. 
1825  Leonard  E.  Lathrop  Mid.  1815 

d  Andover. 

Sharon,  1789. 

1740  Peter  Pratt  *1780  Yale,  1736 
John  Searle                         Yale,  1745 

to  Stoneham,  Ms.  *1787 
1755  Cotton  Mather  Smith  *1806  Yale,  1751 

n  Suffield. 
1806  David  L.  Perry  Will.  1798 

Ellsworth, 

1802  Daniel  Parker  1813  Yale,  1798 

n  Sharon. 
1813  Orange  Lyman  1817  ^1^1. 1809 

to  Richmond,  N.  Y. 
1820  Frederick  Gridley  Yale,  ISIS 

n  Watertown,  son  of  Rev.  Uriel  G. 

ToRRiNQTOir,  1744. 

1741  Nathaniel  Roberts  1780  Yale,  1782 
1780  Alexander  Gillet  1826         Yale,  1770 

from  Wolcott. 
1827  William  R.  Gould  Yale,  1811 

n  Sharon ;  d  Andover ; 
from  Gallipolis,  Ohio. 

Torringfard, 

1775  Samuel  J.  Mills  Yale,  1764 

father  of  Samuel  J. 
1822  Epaphras  Goodman  Dart.  1816 

n  Hartford. 

WARREif,  1786,  from  Kent. 

1757  Sylvanus  Osbum  1768  Prin.  1754 
1769  Peter  Starr  1825  Yale,  1764 

Trustee  Yale ;  *1829. 
1825  Hart  Talcott  Dart.  1812 

n  Bolton ;  d  Andover ; 

fi^m  Killingworth. 

Washiwotoit,  1779. 

1742  Reuben  Judd  1747  Yale,  1741 
1748  Daniel  Brinsmade  1785  Yale,  1745 
1785  Noah  Merwin  *1795  Yale,  1773 
1795  Ebenezer  Porter  1812  Dart.  1792 

d  Dr.  Smalley,  Prof,  and  Pres. 

Andover  Theol.  Seminaiy. 
1813  Cyrus  W.  Gray  1815  mil.  1809 

d  Andover ;  to  Stafford, 
1818  Stephen  Mason  1828  WUl.  1812 

d  Andover ;  to  Nantucket. 
1880  Gurdon  Hayes  Yale,  1828 

n  Granby ;  d  Andover ; 

fit>m  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 
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JSTew  Preston, 

1757  Noah  Wadhams  1768  Prin.  1754 

1770  Jeremiah  Day  1807  Yale,  1756 

father  of  president,  Thomas,  &c. 

1807  Samuel  Whittlesey  1817  Yale,  1803 
n  Litchfield ;  superiDtendent  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Asylum  ;  principal  fe- 
male school,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

1818  Charles  A.  Roardman  1830  Not  grad. 
n  New  Milford  ;  to  New  Havea. 

1831  Robert  B.  Campfield  Not  grad. 

d  Princeton  ;  n  Newark,  N.  J. 

Watehtown,  1780,  from  Waterbury. 

John  Trumbull  ^1787  Yale,  1735 

Trustee  Yale. 
1784  Uriel  Gridley  *1824  Yale,  1783 

n  Berlin. 
1822  Horace  Hooker  1824  Yale,  1815 

n  Berlin ;  editor  Conn.  Observer. 
1826  Darius  0.  Griswold  Will.  1808 

n  Goshen  ;  d  Andover ; 

from  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 

Winchester,  1771. 

1775  Joshua  Knapp  1797  Yale,  1770 

1797  Publius  V.  Booge  1800        Yale,  1787 

principal  fern,  school  New  Haven ; 

to  Georgia,  Vt.,  Paris,  N.  Y.,  &c. 
1801  Archibald  Basset  1806  Yale,  1796 

to  Walton,  N.  Y. 
1809  Frederick  Marsh  Yale,  1806 

n  New  Hartford. 

WtMted. 

1806  James  Beach  Will.  1804 

Woodbury,  1674. 

167S  Zachariah  Walker  1700 

from  Stratford. 
1702  Anthony  Stoddard  1760       Harv.  1697 

Trustee  Yale. 
1760  Noah  Benedict  1813  Prin.  1757 

Trustee  Yale. 
1811  Wortliington  Wright  1812    Will.  1806 

,    d  Andover, 
1814  Henry  P.  Strong  1816         Yale,  1807 

n  Salisbury ;  d  Andover ;  to  St. 

Albans,  Vt.,  and  Phelps,  N.  Y. 
1817  Samuel  R.  Andrew  Yale,  1807 

n  Milford. 

Second, 
1817  Grove  L.  Brownell  Uni.  Vt.  1813 

MiDDLETOWN,  1661. 

Samuel  Stow. 
1668  Nathaniel  Collins  *1684      Harv.  1660 

n  Cambridge,  Mass. 
1688  Noadiah  Russell  ''1713        Harv.  1681 

Trustee  Yale. 
1716  William  Russell  n761         Yale,  1709 

Trustee  Yale. 
1762  Enoch  Huntington  1809      Yale,  1769 

Trustee  Yale. 
1809  Dan  Huntington  1816  Yale,  1794 

from  Litchfield ;  to  Hadley,  Mass. 
1816  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich  1818  Yale,  1810 

n  New  Haven ; 

ProC  Rhetoric  Yale, 


1818  John  R.  Crane 
d  Andover. 


Prin.  1805 


Upper  Houses. 


Harv.  1695 
Harv.  1732 


1715  Joseph  Smith  •1736 
1738  Edward  Eells  1776 

Trustee  Yale. 
1777  Gershom  Bulkley  1808        Yale,  1770 
1809  Jusbua  L.  Williams  Yale,  1806 

n  Harwinton ; 

son  of  Rev.  Joihua  W. 

MiddUfield, 

1747  Ebenezer  Gould  •1778        Yale,  1728 

1765  Joseph  Dennison  1772  Yale,  1763 
1773  Abner  Benedict  1786  Yale,  1769 
1824  James  Boswell  1826. 

1829  James  Noyes  Union,  1821 

n  WaUingford ;  d  Andover. 

Westfield, 

1780  Thomas  Miner  1826. 
1820  Stephen  Hayes  1827 

to  West  Springfield,  Ms. 
1829  Stephen  Topliff  Yale,  1826 

n  Willington ;  d  Yale. 

Second. 

David  Huntington  1817       Dart.  177S 

Independent. 

Joseph  Graves  1812. 
1812  Benjamin  Graves  1816  *1830. 
1818  Jencks  1819. 

1822  Thomas  I.  Deverell  1823. 

1827  Edward  R.  Tyler  Yale,  1826 

n  Brattleboro',  Vt. ;  d  Andover. 

Chatham,  1767,  from  Middletown. 

1721  Daniel  Newell  *1731  Yale,  1718 

1733  Moses  Bartlett  1760  Yale,  1730 

1766  Cyprian  Strong  *1811  Yale,  1763 
1812  Eber  L.  Clark  1815  WUl.  1811 

to  Granby. 
1816  Harvey  Talcott  Yale,  1810 

n  Coventry  ;  d  Andover. 

East  Hampton, 

1748  John  Norton  1775  Yale,  173r 
1776  Lemuel  Parsons  "1791  Yale,  1778" 
1792  Joel  West  1826  Dart.  1789 

1828  Timothy  Stone  Not  grad. 

from  Cornwall. 

Middle  Haddam, 

1740  Benjamin  Bowers  *1761  Harv.  1788 

1762  Benjamin  Boardinan  1780  Yale,  1768 

to  Hartford. 

1785  David  Selden  1826  Yale,  178^ 

1826  Charles  Bentley  Am.  1824 

n  Tyringham,  Ms. 

Durham,  1698. 

1711  Nathaniel  Chauncey  *1756  Yale,  1702 

Trustee  Yale. 
1756  Elixur  Goodrich  ^1797         Yale,  1752 

n  Wethersfield ;  Trustee  Yale ; 

father  of  Hon.  Chanuery  and  Eli- 

zur,  and  Rev.  Samuel. 
1799  David  Smith  Yale,  1796^ 

Trostee  Yale. 
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East  Haddam,  1784,  from  Haddam. 


Harv.  1699 
Yale,  1743 
Yale,  1768 


1704  Stephen  Hosmer 
Joseph  Fowler  1770 

1771  Elijah  Parsons  •1827 
Trustee  Yale. 

1816  Isaac  Parsons  Yale,  1811 

nephevr  of  preceding;  n  South- 
ampton, Ms. ;  d  Andover« 

MiUington, 


Yale,  1764 
Dart  1774 
Yale,  1784 


1767  Diodate  Johnson  *1773 
1776  Eleazer  Sweatland  1786 
1786  William  Lyman  1824 

to  China,  N.  Y. 
1826  Herman  L.  Vaill  1828 

from  East  Haddam ;  to  Lyme. 

JSadlyme, 

1760  Grindall  Rawson  1778         Harv.  1741 
1780  Joseph  Vaill  Dart.  1778 

father  of  Rev's.  Joseph,  William 

F.,  and  Franklin  Y. 


Haddam,  1688. 


Harv.  1667 


1687  Nicholas  Noyes  1700 

to  Salem,  Ms. 

1700  Jeremiah  Hobart  *1715  Hary.  1650 

from    Topsfield,   Ms.  and   Long 

Island. 

1714  Phineas  Fisk  •1738  Yale,  1704 

Aaron  Cleaveland  Hanr.  1733 

1749  Joshua  Elderkin  1753  Yale,  1748 

1756  Eleazer  May  •1802  Yale,  1753 

1804  David  D.  Field  1818  Yale,  1802 

n  Guilford ;  to  Stockbridge,  Ms. 

1818  John  Marsh  Yale,  1804 

n  Wethersfield ;  son  of  Rev.  Dr. 

M.,  from  Prospect 

ElLLINGWORTH,  1703. 

1666  John  Woodbridge  1679        Harv.  1664 

to  Wethersneld. 
1684  Abraham  Pierson  ^1707      Harv.  1668 

first  Pres.  of  Yale. 
1709  Jared  Elliot  ^1763  Yale,  1706 

Trustee  Yale 
1764  Eliphalet  Huntington  1775  Yale,  1759 
1776  Achilles  Mansfield  *1814    Yale,  1770 

n  New  Haven ;  Tnistee  Yale. 
1818  Hart  Talcott  1824  Dart.  1812 

d  Andover ;  to  Warren. 
1831  Luke  Wood  Dart  1803 

fivm  Ashford. 

JVbrth, 

WUliam  Sev?ard  •1782        [Yale,  1734 
1788  Henry  Ely  1801  Yale,  1778 

1802  Josiah  B.  Andrews  1811      Yale,  1797 

to  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 
1812  Asa  King  Not  grad. 

from  Pomfret 

Satbrook,  1639. 

1689  John  Htgginson  1641 

n  Salem,  Ms. ;  to  Guilford. 

1641  Thomas  Peters  1645 
to  England. 
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1646  James  Fitch  1660 

n  Essex  co.  England ;  to  Norwich. 
1761  Thomas  Buckingham  1709 

Trustee  Yale. 
1709  Azariah  Mather  1735  Yale,  1705 

1736  William  Hart  ^1784  Yale,  1782 

1782  Frederick  W,  Hotchkiss      Yale,  1778 

Pettipaug, 

Abraham  Nott  Yale,  1720 

1758  Stephen  Holmes  1780  Yale,  1752 

1780  Benjamin  Dunning  •1785  Yale,  1759 

from  Marlboro. 

1785  Richard  Ely  1813  Yale,  1754 

from  Madison. 

1804  Aaron  Hovey  Dart.  1798 

Westbrook, 


1758  John  Devotion  »1802 
1804  Thomas  Rich  1810 

to  Wolcott. 
1812  Sylvester  Seldsn 

d  Andover. 

Chester. 


Yale,  1754 
Dart  1799 

Will.  1807 


Yale,  1736 
Yale,  1755 
Yale,  1744 

Yale,  1737 

Yale,  1776 


Jared  Harrison 
Simeon  Stoddard 
Elijah  Mason 

from  Marlboro. 
Robert  Silliman  '1786 
from  New  Canaan. 
1786  Samuel  Mills  *18i4 
n  Wethersfield. 
1816  Neh.  B.  Beardsley  1822      Yale,  1805* 

n  Milton,  N.  Y. ;  to  Union. 
1824  WUUam  Case  Yale,  1821 

n  Windsor. 

ToLLAlfD,  1715. 

1722  Stephen  Steele  *1759  Yale,  1718 

1760  Nathan  WllUams  *1829       Yale,  1755 

Trustee  Yale. 
1812  Ansel  Nash  1831  Will.  1809 

d  Andover ;  to  Wi&dsor. 
1881  Abram  Marsh  Dart.  1821 

n  Hartford,  Vt ;  d  Andover. 

Bolton,  1720. 

1725  Thomas  White  •1763  Yale,  1720 

1763  George  Colton  1812  Yale,  1756 

1815  Philander  Parmelee  •1823  Yale,  1809 

n  Killingworth. 
1824  Lavius  Hyde  1830  Will.  1813 

n  Franklin ;  d  Andover ; 

from  Salisbury. 
1830  James  Ely. 

Columbia,  1800,  from  Lebanon. 

1728  Jacob  Elliot  1768  Harv.  1720 

1770  Thomas  Brockway  *1807    Y'alc,  1768 


1812  Thomas  Rich  1817 

fivm  Wolcott 
1818  Bennett  1820 

1820  Dftvid  Dickinson 


Dart.  1799 


Not  grad. 
Coventry,  1711. 
1765  Joseph  Huntington  •ITVS    Yale,  1762 
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1795  Abicl  Abbot  1811  Harv.  1792 

became  Unitarian. 
1815  Chauncey  Booth  Yale,  1810 

n  East  Windsor ;  d  Andover. 

JVorth. 
Nathan  Strong  1790  Yale,  1742 

1792  John  L.  Skinner  1800. 
1801  Ephraim  T.  Woodruff  1819  Yale,  1797 

n  FarmingtoD  ;  to  Ohio. 
1819  George  A.  Calhoun  Hair, 

a  Salisbury ;  d  Andover. 

Andotfer. 

1749  Samuel  Lockwood  *1791     Yale,  1745 

Trustee  Yale. 
1792  Royal  Tyler  1818  Dart.  1788 

to  Salem,  Mass. 
1818  Augustus  B.  Collins  1827      Not  grad. 

to  Preston. 
1829  Alpha  Miller  Harv. 

d  Andover ; 

from  Bridgewatcr,  N.  Y. 

ELi^iiroTOir,  1786,  from  East  Windsor. 

1730  John  McKinstry  1756  Edinburgh. 

Nathaniel  Huntington  Yale,  1747 

Seth  Norton  Yale,  1761 

1768  John  Bliss  1780  Yale,  1761 

1791  Joshua  Leonard  1798  Brown,  1788 

1799  Diodate  Brockway  1830  Yale,  1797 

Trustee  Yale. 

Hebrox,  1707. 

1717  John  Bliss  1734 

became  Episcopalian. 
1785  Benjamin  Pomeroy  "1784    Yale,  1733 
Samuel  Kellogg  Harv.  1787 

Amos  Bassett  1824  Yale,  1784 

n  Derby  ;  Trustee  Yale ; 

Principal  F.  M.  School,  Cornwall; 

to  Monroe,  •1827. 
1825  Lyman  Strong  1830  Will.  1802 

n  Southampton,  Ms. ; 

Principal  College  Beaufort,  S.  C. ; 

Teacher,  Hartiord ;  to  Colchester. 
1880  Hiram  P.  Arms  Yale,  1824 

n  Deerfield,  Ms. ;  d  Yale. 

Gilead. 


Yale,  1710 


Yale,  1749 
Yale,  1790 
Will.  1798 

Not  grad. 


1766  Elijah  Lathrop  •1797 

Ammi  Rogers 
1801  Nathan  GiUet  1824 

to  Wayne  Co.  N.  Y. 
1825  Charles  Nichols 

n  Derby ;  d  Yale. 

MANSriELD,  1703. 

1710  Eleaatar  Williams  '1742      Harv.  1708 
1744  Richard  Salter  1787  Harv.  1739 

Trustee  Yale. 
1789  Elijah  Gridley  1796  Yale,  1788 

to  Granby,  Ms. ;  n  Berlin,  Ct. 
1797  John  Sherman  1805  Yale,  1792 

n  New  Haven;  became  Unitarian. 
1807  Samuel  P.  Williams  1817    Yale,  1796 

to  Newbunrport,  Mass. ;  •1827. 

n  Wethersfield. 
1809  AnsoQ  S.  Atwood  Yale,  1804 

n  Watertown. 


1744  William  Throop  •1746         Yale,  1748 

to  Southold,  L.  I. 
1755  Daniel  Welch  •|782  Yale,  1749 

1782  Moses  C.  Welch  1824         Yale,  1772 

Trustee  Yale. 
1825  William  Ely  Yale,  1818 

n  Saybrook ;  d  Andover ; 

from  Vernon. 

SoMERS,  1784. 
Freegrace  Leavitt  Yale,  1745 

Samuel  Ely  177.?. 
1774  Charles  Backus  •1^04  Yale,  1T69 

n  Norwich  ;  d  Dr.  Hart. 
1807  WUliam  L.  Strong  1880       Yale,  1802 

n  Salisbury ;  to  Reading. 

1830  Rodney  G.  Dennis  Bowd.  1816 

d  Andover ;  from  Topsfield,  Ms. 

Stafford,  1720. 

1784  Seth  Payne  *1740  Yale,  1T25 

1744  Eli  Colton  •1756  Yale,  1787 

1757  John  Willafd  1807  Harv.  1751 

1817  Cyrus  W.  Gray  1821  WUl.  180» 

d  Andover ;  from  Washington. 
1822  Hervey  Smith  1830  Will.  1809- 

n  Granby,  Ms. ; 

ix>  West  Springfield,  Ms. 

1831  Moses  B.  Church  Mid.  1822 

n  Amherst,  Ms. ;  d  Andover. 

West. 

1764  Isaac  Foster  1807  Not  grad. 

1817  Joseph  Knight  1880. 

Union,  1784. 

Ezra  Horton  1788  Prin. 

1788  David  Avery  1801  Yale, 

to  Bennington,  Yt. 
1824  Neb.  B.  Beardsley  1831      Yale, 
from  Saybrook ;  n  Milton,  N. 

Yernon,  1808,  from  Bolton. 

1762  Ebenezer  Kellogg  1817       Yale, 
1819  William  Ely  1822  Yale, 

n  Saybrook ;  d  Andover ; 

to  Mansfield. 
1824  Amzi  Benedict  1880  Yale, 

n  New  Canaan ;  d  Andover ; 

to  Pomfi'et. 

W1I4LINGTON,  1720. 

Hobart  Eastabrook,  Yale,  1736 

1760  Gideon  Noble  1787  Yale,  1755 

n  Westfield,  Ms. 
1790  Abishai  Alden  1808  Dart.  1787 

to  Montville ;  n  Stafibrd. 
1804  Hubbell  Loomis  1828  Not  grad. 

n  Colchester ;  became  Baptist. 
1829  Francis  Wood  Brown,  1819 


errata  and  addenda. 

BrUtol,  u)d. "  1833,D*Tid  L.  PamdM,  Not  gmd.;  n  Uieb- 
teld;  fonaerlj  a  owTciMnL" 

B*rHH.  after  Eran  Johna,  add,  "  to  Ganand^ljpia,  N.  Y." 

New  mo«n^  Jona.  Edwuda,  Ac  ''New  HaztlM,"  iDMn 
•*ColehtTOk." 

Derhv,  after  2.  Swift,  add,  **  ftma  Resboir." 

Bttham,  after  Th.  Rkh,  add, "  flrom  Saybcook ;  t»  Columbia." 

Onu*f,  after  J.  HoUr,  add, "  to  Cornwall." 

Do.  TWtey  JlUte,  after  E.  U  Clark,  add,  •' from  ChadMa.** 

Wimtomjugft  after  8.  Wokett,  add,  **  ftnam  Stamford." 


1754 
1769 

1805 
Y. 

1757 
1818 


1814 
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ACCOUNT   OF    THE    CONNECTION    BETWEEN    ENGLAND 

AND  INDIA. 

Sixteenth  Century. 

Some  attempts  were  made  by  England,  in  1526,  to  reach  India  by  the 
north-east  and  north-west  passages.  In  1579,  Sir  Francis  Drake  landed 
at  Tanate,  one  of  the  Molucca  islands,  and  traded  with  the  king  of  the 
country.  He  landed  subsequently  in  Java.  In  1589,  the  Levant  company 
made  a  land  expedition  to  India^  and  obtained  much  information,  which 
proved  highly  useful  in  the  subsequent  establishment  of  Indian  commerce. 
In  1599,  a  society  of  one  hundred  and  one  adventurers  petitioned  Queen 
Elizabeth  for  a  trading  charter  to  India.  John  MildenhaJl  was  sent  on  an 
embassy  to  the  Mogul.  On  the  31st  of  December,  1600,  the  first  charter 
was  granted  for  fifteen  years  to  a  company  of  adventurers,  called  the 
"  Governor  and  company  of  merchants  of  London,  trading  to  the  East 
Indies."  The  business  was  conducted  by  a  chairman^  and  twenty-four 
directors,  chosen  annually. 

Seventeenth  Century. 

On  the  2d  of  May,  1601,  the  first  English  fleet  sailed  from  Torbay, 
landed  in  Achecn,  in  Sumatra,  and  at  Bantam,  in  Java,  in  both  wliich 
places  they  left  factors,  and  returned  to  England,  September,  1603.  In 
1609,  the  second  charter  was  granted  to  the  East  India  Company^  consti- 
tuting them  a  corporate  body  forever,  but  reserving  to  government  the 
power  of  dissolving  them  on  three  years'  notice.  In  1612,  a  firman  was 
granted  by  the  Mogul,  allowing  the  English  to  establish  factories  at  Surat, 
Ahmedabad,  Cambaya,  and  Goga.  In  1612,  the  company  became  a  joint 
stock  company.  In  1613,  the  company  established  a  factory  at  Firando, 
in  Japan.  In  1614,  the  Portuguese,  who  were  at  war  with  the  Mogul, 
were  defeated  by  the  English  on  the  Bombay  coast ;  the  English  in  conse- 
quence obtained  a  firman  granting  them  perpetual  liberty  of  trading.  In 
1617,  the  Danes  formed  a  settlement  at  Tranquebar.  In  1618,  disputes 
arose  between  the  Dutch  and  English  companies  for  exclusive  trade  with 
the  Spice  islands.  In  the  following  year  a  treaty  was  formed  between  the 
English  and  Dutch,  by  which  the  English  were  allowed  to  share  in  the 
pepper  trade  of  Java,  and  in  that  of  PuUicat ;  and  to  hold  a  third  of  the 
Molucca  and  Banda  trade.  In  1622,  the  English  assisted  the  Persians  in 
expelling  the  Portuguese  fi"om  Ormus,  for  which  service  various  commercial 
privileges  in  the  Persian  gulf  were  granted  them.  In  1624,  the  company 
were  allowed  to  exercise  martial  law  in  India,  In  1635,  a  treaty  waa 
formed  with  Portugal,  by  which  the  English  were  allowed  access  to  the 
Portuguese  ports  in  India.  In  16:)6,  a  license  was  granted  to  Sir  William 
Courten,  to  trade  to  India  for  five  years,  in  violation  of  the  Company's 
charter.  In  1654,  Fort  St.  George  (Madras)  was  made  a  presidency.  In 
1655,  the  trade  to  India  was  thrown  open  for  three  years.  In  1657,  a 
new  charter  was  granted,  upon  petition,  alleging  that  evils  had  resulted 
fi-om  the  open  trade.  In  1661,  another  charter  was  granted  to  the  Com- 
pany, confirming  former  privileges,  allowing  the  right  of  making  peace  and 
war,  of  exercising  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  of  sending  unlicensed 
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persons  to  England.  In  1664,  the  French  East  India  Company  was 
established.  In  1664,  is  to  be  dated  the  rise  of  the  Mahratta  power. 
Four  years  after,  the  island  of  Bombay,  which  had  been  ceded  by  Portugal 
to  Charles  II.,  as  part  of  the  marriage  portion  of  the  princess  Catharine, 
was  granted  to  the  East  India  Company,  at  an  annual  rent  of  ;f  10.  In 
1673,  St.  Helena  was  granted  to  the  East  India  Company.  In  1687, 
Bombay  was  erected  into  a  regency,  and  made  supreme  over  all  the 
Company's  establishments  in  India.  The  English,  after  several  quarrels 
with  Aurungzebe,  the  Mogul  Emperor,  ascended  the  Ganges  with  vesseb 
and  troops.  The  English  were  beaten  and  forced  to  abandon  the  Hoogly, 
but  were  soon  after  permitted  to  return.  In  1693,  the  charter  was  for- 
feited, in  consequence  of  failing  in  the  payment  oi  5  per  cent,  levied  on 
all  joint  stock  companies.  In  1639,  a  new  charter  was  granted.  In  1698, 
a  new  company  was  incorporated  by  the  name  of  the  English  Company, 
and  the  old  Company,  called  the  London  Company,  ordered  to  cease  trad- 
ing in  three  years.  In  1698,  Calcutta  was  purchased  by  the  old  Company, 
and  Fort  William  built.  In  1700,  the  old  Company  obtained  an  act,  au« 
thorizing  them  to  trade  under  the  charter  of  the  new.  Company. 

Eighteenth  Century, 

In  1702,  an  act  for  the  union  of  the  two  Companies  passed  under  the 
great  seal ;  the  factors  of  each  Company  to  manage  separately  the  stocks 
previously  sent  out,  being  allowed  seven  years  to  wind  up  their  affairs,  when 
the  Companies  should  be  finally  and  completely  united.  In  1707,  Calcutta 
was  made  a  separate  presidency.  It  had  been  hitherto  subordinate  to 
Madras.  In  1708,  a  complete  union  between  the  Companies  was  effected. 
In  1711,  it  was  ordered  that  no  person  be  a  director  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  of  the  Bank  of  England  at  the  same  time.  In  1717,  an 
East  India  Company  was  formed  at  Ostend,  and  several  ships  despatched 
for  India.  In  the  following  year,  an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  to  punish 
British  merchants  trading  to  India  under  foreign  commissions.  In  1720, 
the  Company  was  authorized  to  borrow  money  to  the  extent  of  the  sums 
lent  by  them  to  the  government,  if  not  exceeding  ^^5,000,000.  The  divir 
dend  was  reduced  from  5  to  4  per  cent.  In  1730,  the  charter  was  renewed, 
and  privileges  extended  to  1769.  The  Company  agreed  to  accept  an 
interest  of  4,  instead  of  5  per  cent,  on  loan  to  government  of  <^3,200,000, 
and  paid  a  premium  of  j^0O,0OO.  They  were  restricted  from  holding 
lands  and  tenements  in  Britain,  above  the  value  of  ^€10,000  per  annum. 
in  1731,  the  Swedish  East  India  Company  was  formed.  In  1739,  there 
was  an  invasion  of  India,  and  massacre  of  Delhi  by  Nadir  Shah,  of  Persia. 
The  Mogul  power  rapidly  declined,  and  many  of  the  subahdars,  or  viceroys 
became  independent.  In  1744,  exclusive  privileges  were  granted  to  the 
Company,  to  1783,  in  consideration  of  a  loan  to  government  of  .£100,000. 
Two  years  after,  war  being  declared  between  England  and  France,  a 
French  fleet  attacked  Madras,  which  capitulated  after  a  bombardment  of 
five  days.  In  August,  1749,  it  was  restored  to  the  English.  In  the  same 
jear,  a  deposed  Rajah  of  Tanjore  obtained  the  aid  of  the  English  by  a 
promise  of  the  territory  of  Devicottah.  The  English  took  Tanjore,  but 
abandoned  the  cause  of  the  deposed  Rajah,  on  condition  of  receiving  the 
territory  of  Devicottah  from  the  deposed  prince.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  English  military  power  in  India.  War  commenced  in  the  Carnatic, 
the  French  and  English  being  engaged  on  different  sides.  In  1754,  a 
treaty  of  peac^  was  signed  at  Pondichery.     Both  nations  were  to  withdra^r 
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from  interference  with  the  native  princes.  In  June,  1756,  Calcutta  was 
attacked  by  the  subahdar  of  Bengal,  who  was  displeased  by  the  erection  of 
fortifications  by  the  £nglish.  ,  The  governor  and  principal  persons  escaped. 
The  city  was  taken,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-six  persons  were  put  fi>r 
security  in  the  English  prison,  (the  black  hole,)  where  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  perished  from  suiTocation.  In  1756,  the  English,  under 
Admiral  Watson,  and  Colonel  Clive,  arrived  with  a  fleet  in  the  Ganges, 
re-took  Calcutta,  and  defeated,  at  the  battle  of  Plassy,  with  3,000  men, 
70,000  of  the  native  troops,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  British 
power  in  Bengal.  During  the  two  following  years,  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish contended  with  various  fortune,  in  the  Carnatic.  In  the  result,  the 
English  acquired  a  large  extent  of  territory.  In  1760,  Mr.  Vansittart  snc- 
ceeded  Clive  as  Governor  of  Bengal.  In  the  same  year,  the  power  of  the 
Mahrattas  was  effectually  broken.  In  1763,  the  Company  commenced  a 
war  with  the  subahdar  to  support  a  claim  made  by  them  to  exemption  from 
internal  duties  on  their  own  private  trade.  In  1767,  the  General  Court  of 
Proprietors  voted  a  dividend  of  12^  per  cent,  which  was  soon  rescinded  by 
an  act  of  parliament,  directing  that  future  dividends  should  be  fixed  by  a 
ballot,  in  a  court  called  for  the  purpose. 

In  September,  1767,  the  English  troops,  who  supposed  themselves  in 
alliance  with  the  viceroy  of  the  Deccan,  were  suddenly  attacked  by  him, 
and  by  Hyder  All.  In  1768,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  former.  In 
January,  1769,  Hyder  Ali  entered  the  Carnatic  and  laid  waste  the  whole 
.country.  An  act  passed  Parliament  allowing  the  Company  to  hold  the 
territorial  revenues  of  India,  for  five  years,  and  to  pay  ^400,000  per  annum 
into  the  treasury.  In  1770,  there  was  a  terrible  famine  in  Bengal.  It 
was  supposed  that  one  third  of  the  inhabitants  perished.  In  1772,  WarreQ 
Hastings  was  appointed  governor  of  Bengal.  In  1772,  a  deficiency  in  the 
Company's  funds  of  above  j£^l, 000,000  was  declared.  A  loan  from  the 
bank  of  England  of  .£600,000  was  received.  In  1773,  two  acts  were 
passed,  one  lending  the  Company  ^1,400,000  at  4  per  cent,  restricting  the 
dividend  to  6  per  cent,  foregoing  the  annual  payment  of  .£400,000,  until 
the  debt  should  be  discharged,  and  continuing  the  retention  of  the  terri- 
torial possessions  until  the  expiration  of  the  charter;  by  the  other  act,  the 
constitution  of  the  Company  was  entirely  changed,  and  fixed  mainly  as  at 
present.  By  the  former  constitution  every  proprietor  of  stock  had  the 
right  of  voting  in  General  Courts ;  this  act  disqualified  all  persons  whose 
stock  was  below  .£500;  it  made  no  change  in  the  right  of  holders  of  stock 
from  ^500  to  o^  1,000;  gave  an  additional  vole  to  proprietors  of  from 
.£1,000  to  ^3,000;  two  additional,  from  ^3,000  to  ^6,000 ;  and  three 
from  .£6,000  to  £10,000.  Instead  of  re-electing  the  whole  number  of 
Directors  every  year,  six  only  went  out  by  rotation,  in  lieu  of  whom  others 
were  elected.  A  governor-general  was  appointed  to  reside  in  Bengal,  and 
the  other  presidencies  were  made  subordinate  to  Bengal.  The  first  gover- 
nor-general was  nominated  by  the  act  to  preside  for  five  years.  The  nomi- 
nation was  subsequently  to  be  made  by  the  directors,  subject  to  the  appro- 
bation of  the  government.  A  supreme  court  of  judicature  was  appointed 
at  Calcutta.  The  war  with  Hyder  Ali,  and  his  son,  Tippoo  Saib,  con<« 
tinued  for  several  years  with  great  violence.  The  natives,  in  many  in- 
stances, were  treated  with  shameless  perfidy  and  cruelty.  On  one  occasion, 
the  family  of  the  rajah  of  Benares  was  taken,  the  capitulation  violated,  and 
the  princesses  ill  treated.  Two  old  domestics  of  the  Begums  were  tor- 
tured, to  induce  the  Begums  to  part  with  their  money.  Above  ^500,000 
>yere  paid^  but  the  ill-treatment  continued,  with  the  hope  of  eliciting  more 
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money.  Disputes  had  arisen  between  the  governor-general,  and  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Hastings  offered  the  chief  Judge  (Impey)  a  salary  of 
60,000  rupees  per  annum,  and  we  hear  of  no  more  disputes.  Impey  was 
recalled  by  the  House  of  Commons  soon  after.  On  one  occasion,  Hastings 
received  a  present  of  .£100,000.  In  1765,  Hastings  resigned  the  govern- 
ment and  returned  to  England,  and  in  the  following  year,  Lord  Cornwallis 
succeeded  him.  In  1786,  an  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings  was  de- 
termined on.  The  trial  commenced  February  13th,  1788.  Fox,  Burke, 
Sheridan,  and  others  were  arrayed  against  him.  The  speeches  of  the 
accusers  often  occupied  several  days.  On  the  I5th  of  April,  1794,  the 
upper  house  held  its  one  hundredth  and  twentieth  session,  for  the  purpose 
of  coming  to  a  final  decision.  April  18,  1794,  Hastings  was  acquitted, 
and  sentenced  to  pay  only  the  costs  of  prosecution  {£71,080) ;  the  crown 
had  itself,  besides  this,  incurred  an  expense  of  «£100,000.  The  East  In- 
dia Company  indemnified  Hastings  by  a  pension  of  <£4,000  for  twenty-eight 
years,  paid  <£42,000  in  advance,  and  loaned  him  <£50,000.  The  pension 
was  afterwards  settled  on  him  for  life.  While  in  India,  he  had  raised  the 
revenue  of  the  company  from  <£3,000,000  to  c£5,000,000,  but  was  unques- 
tionably guilty  of  great  injustice  and  oppression..  In  February,  1792,  pre- 
liminaries of  peace  between  the  English  and  Tippoo  were  agreed  upon. 
Tippoo  ceded  one  half  of  Mysore,  paid  «£3,300,000,  and  gave  up  his  two 
sons  as  hostages.  In  1793,  Lord  Cornwallis  returned  to  England,  and 
was  succeeded  in  the  government  by  Lord  Teignmouth.  A  new  charter 
was  granted,  the  provisions  of  which  were  chiefly  as  those  of  the  former. 
In  1798,  the  earl  of  Mornington,  Marquis  Wellesley,  arrived  at  Calcutta,  as 
governor-general.  In  1799,  Tippoo  having  engaged  again  in  hostilities, 
was  killed  at  the  storming  of  Seringapatam.  The  rajah  of  Tanjore  ceded 
all  his  power  to  the  British.  In  1800,  the  Nabob  of  Surat  resigned  his 
government  to  the  English. 

Nineteenth  Century, 

For  a  number  of  years,  there  was  a  continual  series  of  wars  between 
tlie  English  and  the  natives,  in  which  the  former  were  almost  universally 
victorious.  Peace  was  generally  made  by  a  cession  of  territory  on  the  part 
of  the  natives.  In  1805,  Wellesley  was  succeeded  by  Cornwallis.  Corn- 
wallis died  in  two  months  after  his  arrival.  In  1807,  800  sepoys,  having 
been  engaged  in  a  mutiny,  were  executed  by  the  English.  In  1810,  the 
islands  of  Amboyna,  Bourbon,  and  Mauritius  were  taken  by  the  British. 
On  the  21st  of  July,  1813,  the  charter  of  the  East  India  Company  was 
renewed  for  twenty  years ;  by  this  act,  the  trade  to  India  was  thrown  open, 
that  to  China  alone  remaining  exclusively  in  the  Company's  hands.  The 
territorial  and  commercial  branches  of  the  Company's  affairs  were  sepa- 
rated, and  all  accounts  ordered  to  be  kept  distinct  on  these  points.  The 
king  was  empowered  to  create  a  bishop  of  India,  and  three  archdeacons. 
The  Marquis  of  Hastings  took  possession  of  the  government.  In  1816, 
2,000  persons  were  killed  in  an  insurrection  at  Bareilly.  In  1818,  several 
chiefs  of  the  Pindarries  were  successively  brought  to  submission.  In  1823, 
Lord  Amherst  became  governor-general.  In  1824,  the  Birmese  war  com- 
menced, in  consequence  of  repeated  incursions  by  the  Birmans  on  the 
British  territories.  In  February,  1824,  a  treaty  was  signed,  by  which  the 
British  received  four  provinces,  Arracan,  Tavoy,  Mergui,  and  Tenasserim, 
and  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  In  1828,  Lord  William  Bentick  ar- 
rived at  Calcutta  as  governor-general.    In  18S9,  on  a  petition  from  the 
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merchants  of  Calcutta,  Europeans  were  allowed  to  hold  lands  in  their  own 
names  on  a  lease  of  sixty  years.  In  December,  1829,  a  decree  was  issued 
for  the  abolition  of  Suttees,  or  the  burning  of  Hindoo  widows.  John  M. 
Turner,  bishop  of  Calcutta,  and  an  excellent  prelate,  died.  In  about  six- 
teen years,  four  bishops  of  Calcutta  have  died,  Middleton,  Heber,  James, 
and  Turner.  In  1633,  the  question  of  the  renewal  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's  charter  will  come  before  Parliament. 
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Moses  Bradford,  A.  M.,  a  native  of 
Canterbury,  Connecticut,-  and  brother  of 
Rev.  Ebenezer  Bradford  of  Rowley,  Massa- 
chusetts, was  ordained  the  first  minister  of 
Francestown,  New  Hampshire,'  8th  Sep- 
tember, 1790,  and  was  dismissed  1st  Jan- 
uary, 1827,  after  a  ministry  of  thirty-six 
years.  He  published  the  Election  Sermon 
in  1812. 

Elijah  Brainerd,  A.  M.,  a  native  of 
Haddam,  Connecticut,  was  ordained  the 
minister  of  Randolph,  Vermont,  6  Septem- 
ber, 1786 ;  was  dismissed  4  January,  1798, 
and  was  afterwards  settled  over  a  Presby- 
terian society  in  Pelham,  Massachusetts. 

Salmon  Chase,  A.  M.,  son  of  Dudley 
Chase,  Esq.  was  born  at  Sutton,  Massachu- 
setts, 14  July,  1761,  moved  with  his  fother 
to  Cornish,  New  Hampshire,  in  1765,  and 
having  completed  his  college  education, 
commenced  the  study  of  law  with  John  S. 
Sherburne,  Esq.  of  Portsmouth;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Bar  and  settled  in  practice  at 
Portland,  Maine,  and  there  died  of  a  fever 
in  August,  1816.  His  son  George  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College  in  1816. 

Joseph  Clark,  A.  B.,  read  law  with 
General  John  Sullivan,  and  settled  in  prac- 
tiee  at  Rochester,  New  Hampshire,  which 
he  represented  in  the  State  Legislature  in 
1798  and  1801. 

Lake  CorrEEN,  A.  B.,  from  Cavendish, 
Vermont,  and  probably  son  of  Capt.  John 
CofTeen,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  that 
place,  was  living  in  1825,  but  died  before 
1831. 

Calviw  Crane,  A.  B.,  was  tutor  of 
the  college  one  or  two  years  in  1787  and 
1788.  He  died  young  of  consumption,  oc- 
casioned by  his  close  application.  He  was 
the  first  member  of  the  class  who  died. 

Timothy  Dickinson,  A.  M.,  was 
bom  at  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  25  June, 
1761.  In  early  childhood,  he  was  distin- 
guished for  a  great  fondnem  for  literary  pur- 


suitsi  and  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time- 
not  employed  in  manual  labor,  was  devoted 
to  study.  He  fitted  for  colle^  under  the 
tuition  of  the  late  President  D wight,  who 
was  then  instructor  of  a  private  school. 
Soon  af\er  he  graduated,  he  was  appointed 
preceptor  of  Moor's  Charity  School ,  in  which 
he  continued  one  year.  He  pursued  his 
theological  studies  under  Rev.  Dr.  Tappan, 
then  the  minister  of  Newbury,  Massachu- 
setts. He  preached  as  a  candidate  at  Exeter, 
and  Hopkinton,  and  several  other  places. 
Having  received  a  unanimous  call  to  settle 
at  HoUiston,  Massachusetts,  on  the  13  No- 
vember, 1788,  he  was  ordained  the  succes- 
sor of  Rev.  Joshua  Prentiss,  18  f*ebruary» 
1789.  On  the  20  November  following,  he 
married  the  eldest  daughter  of  his  prede- 
cessor, with  whom  he  lived  until  his  death, 
and  by  whom  he  had  seven  children.  Five 
of  them  survived  their  father.  Mr.  Dickin- 
son died  6  July,  1813,  aged  52  years. — 
Panoplist  for  June,  1814.  Century  Ser- 
mon of  Ren.  Charlen  Fitch,  1824,  where 
there  is  a  full  account  of  Mr.  D. 

John  Hubbard,  A.  M.,  was  born  in 
Townsend,  Massachusetts,  8  August,  1759. 
His  father  died  five  months  before  his  birth. 
During  his  minority,  most  of  his  time  was 
employed  in  the  labors  of  agriculture.  At 
the  age  of  tWenty-one,  he  commenced  his 
studies,  and  the  next  year  became  a  mem- 
ber of  Dartmouth  college.  On  completing 
his  college  studies,  he  devoted  himself  to 
theology,  and  became  a  preacher,  but  his 
voice  being  naturally  small  and  feeble,  he, 
afler  a  fair  experiment,  gave  up  the  profes- 
sion. He  was  then  appointed  the  preceptor 
of  New  Ipswich  Academy,  which  under  his 
able  instruction  soon  rose  to  distinction  and 
became  the  favorite  of  the  public.  Having 
quitted  this  situation  and  removed  into  the 
county  of  Cheshire,  he  was  appointed  Judge 
of  Probate  for  that  county,  20  June,  1798, 
and  retained  (he  office  until  his  resignation, 
in  1802.  Soon  after,  he  accepted  the  invita- 
tion of  Deerfield  Academy,  of  which  he 
some  time  remained  the  preceptor.  On  the 
death  of  the  Hon.  Bezaleel  Woodward^  who 
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from  the  commencemeDt  of  the  college,  had 
been  oue  of  its  ablest  instructors,  he  was 
elected  in  1804,  his  successor  in  the  profes- 
sorship of  mathematics  and  philosophy,  in 
which  station  he  remained  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  14  August,  1810,  having 
passed  a  few  days  beyond  the  age  of  61. 
Professor  Hubbard,  published  several  works, 
the  principal  of  which  were  Rudiments  of 
Geography,  a  12  mo.  volume  of  240  pages, 
and  an  Essay  on  Music,  in  quarto. — &ev. 
Dr.  Parish's  Eulogy,  1810. 

Alfred  Johnsoiv,  A.  M.,  son  of  Jacob 
Johnson,  was  born  in  Plainfield,  Connec- 
ticut, 27  July,  1766.  He  was  the  youngest 
member  of  his  class,  and  at  the  commence- 
ment when  he  graduated,  gave  the  valedic- 
tory. He  studied  theology  with  Rev.  John 
Murray,  of  Newbury  port,  and  Rev.  Levi 
Hart,  D.  D.  of  Preston,  Connecticut,  and 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Piscataqua' 
Association.  He  was  ordained  the  first 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Free- 
port,  Maine,  28  December,  1789.  His  pas- 
toral relation  to  the  church  continued  until 
1805,  when  he  received  a  call  from  the  first 
Congregational  church  in  Belfast,  Maine, 
to  become  their  pastor.  The  question  of  his 
Temoval  from  Freeport  was  submitted  to  an 
ecclesiastical  council,  assembled  at  Camden, 
September  11,  to  settle  Rev,  Thomas  Coch- 
nok,  when  it  was  recommended  that  he 
should  remove.  He  was  installed  at  Belfast, 
September  25,  1805.  Here  he  continued 
hfe  labors  until  the  late  war,  when  he  took 
his  dismission.  He  has  since  that  time  re- 
sided at  Belfast.  Mr.  Johnson  represented 
the  town  of  Freeport  in  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  in  1791.  His  oldest  son,  Alfred 
Johnson,  graduated  at  Bowdoin  college  in 
1808,  and  is  now  Judge  of  Probate  for  the 
county  of  Waldo.  His  other  son,  Ralph  C. 
Johnson,  was  member  of  the  executive 
council  of  Maine  in  1831. — MS.  CommU' 
nieation, 

Elijah  Kellogg,  A.  M.,  a  native  of 
South  Hadley,  Massachusetts,  was  ordained 
over  the  second  Congregational  church  in 
Portland,  Maine,  October  1,  1788 ;  was  dis- 
missed in  1811,  and  re- settled  over  the  chapel 
church  in  that  town»  March  18,  1812,  from 
which  he  was  again  dismissed. 

Daniei<  Oliver,  A.  M.,  a  native  of 
Wobum,  Massachusetts,  was  ordained  over 
the  second  church  in  Beverly,  Massachu- 
setts, October  8,  1787,  and  was  dismissed 
August  5, 1797.  He  has  since  resided  in 
Boston,  and  has  been  employed  as  a  mis- 
sionary. Two  of  his  sons,  Nathaniel  K.  G. 
Oliver,  and  Henry  K.  Oliver,  graduated  at 
Harvard  and  Dartmouth  in  1809  and  1818, 
both  of  whom  have  been  distinguished  as 
instructors. 

Elijah  Parish,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  was 
bom  of  respectable  parentage  at  Lebanon, 
Connecticut,  November  7, 1762.    He  chose 


the  stndy  of  divinity  for  his  pursuit,  and 
was  ordained  over  the  church  in  Byfieki 
palish  in  the  towns  of  Newbury  and  Rowley^ 
Massachusetts,  in  1787.  There  he  con- 
tinued with  high  esteem  until  his  death, 
October  15,  1825,  in  the  63d  year  of  his 
age.  His  doctorate  he  received  from  Dart' 
mouth.  Dr.  Parish  was  a  diligent  and  suc- 
cessful student.  He  possessed  a  mind  which 
he  was  very  successful  in  cultivating.  He 
was  not  one  of  those  who  close  their  books 
on  leaving  college.  His  learning,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  was  of  tlie  last  age  rather 
than  this ;  yet  as  a  student  few  were  ever 
more  industrious.  His  most  striking  quality 
was  his  eloquence.  In  his  happiest  efibrts, 
few  equalled,  and  none  surpassed  him.^ 
His  style  was  vivid ;  abounding  with  ex- 
pressions which  sunk  on  the  memory, 
and  illustrations  which  reached  the  heart. 
Nothing  was  cold — nothing  languid.  Re 
was  an  orator  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word.  In  his  person  he  was  below  the 
middle  stature.  His  eye  was  keen  and 
piercing ;  and  left  on  the  observer,  at  the 
first  interview,  an  impression  of  sarcasm 
and  severity.  Few  could  give  a  quicker 
reply,  or  haid  a  repartee  more  at  command 
than  Dr.  Parish.  He  could  be  severe  when 
severity  was  necessary  ;  yet  in  friendly  in- 
tercourse he  was  an  intelligent  and  agree- 
able companion.  He  was  an  author  oi  con- 
siderable reputation.  He  published  a  num- 
ber of  sermons,  some  of  which  partook  too 
much  of  the  poUlics  of  the  day  to  give  gen- 
eral acceptance.  In  conjunction  with  Rev. 
Dr.  Morse,  he  published  a  Gazetteer  of  the 
eastern  continent,  and  a  compendious  His* 
tory  of  New  England.  He  also  published 
a  Gazetteer  of  the  Bible,  and  Modem  Geog- 
raphy. A  volume  of  his  8ermon<<  was  pub- 
lished after  his  deatli.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
author's  ministrations  they  had  been  heard 
with  approbation  and  delight. — Anon.  Me^ 
motrs  of  Dr.  Pariah. 

Henrt  A.  Rowland,  A.  M.,  brother 
of  Rev.  William  F.  Rowland,  who  graduated 
in  1784,  was  bom  in  Providence,  Rliode 
Island,  and  was  ordained  over  the  first 
church  in  Windsor,  Connecticut,  May  5» 
1790,  where  he  still  remains.  He  has  pub- 
lished a  Thanksgiving  Sermon ;  a  Sermon 
at  the  funeral  of  Hon.  Oliver  Ellsworth, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  1807,  and  a  sermon  before 
the  Missionary  Society  of  Connecticut. 

John  Sawyer,  A.  M.,  a  native  of  He- 
bron, Connecticut,  and  born  October  9, 
1755,  was  ordained  the  second  minister  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Orford, 
New  Hampshire,  May  22,  1787.  He  was 
dismissed  December  17,  1795,  and  was  in- 
stalled at  Boothbay,  Maine,  in  October, 
1798,  from  which  he  was  dismissed  in  1808. 
— Farmer  and  Moore's  Oaxetteer  qf  JVew 
Hampshiret  207.  QreenUttf^e  Eeclesiaa* 
Heal  SheUhes,  148, 144. 
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Mass  Shepard,  A.  M.,  a  native  of 
Norton,  Massachusetts,  was  ordained  the 
minister  of  Little  Compton,  in  Rhode  Island, 
in  September,  1787,  and  died  February  14, 
1821. 

OziAS  S11.BBY,  A.  B.,  was  born  at 
Windham,  Connecticut,  in  June,  1762,  was 
several  yean  a  trader  and  bookseller  at 
Chester,  New  Hampshire,  where,  in  1794, 
he  married  Polly,  daughter  of  Dea.  John 
Dearborn.  She  died  December  14,  1802, 
affed  37i  and  he  married  Frances  C.  Jones, 
of  Concord,  and  finally  settled  in  Hills< 
borought 

SoLOMoir  Spalding,  A.  M.,  was  from 
Connecticut. 

Calviit  Waldo,  A.  B.,  was  admitted 
to  the  practice  of  law  in  1799,  and  settled 
in  Dalton,  Massachusetts,  where  he  died 
August  25,  1815,  in  the  56th  year  of  his 
age. — History  qfiht  County  0/ Berkshire, 
385. 

Chapman  Whitcomb,  A.  B.,  was  a 
schoolmaster,  and  was  the  writer  of  a  num- 
ber of  satirical  pieces  in  verse,  some  of 
which  he  published.  One  of  these  is  en- 
titled "  A  Concise  View  of  Ancient  and 
Modem  Religion,  and  a  Letter  from  a  De- 
formed Gentleman  to  a  Young  Lady  who 
slighted  him."  He  publbhed  also  Patent 
Medicine  for  Mobtown. 

Simon  Finlet  Williams,  A.  B.,  son 
of  Rev.  Simon  Williams,  of  Windham,  New 
Hampshire,  was  ordained  the  minister  of 
Methuen,  Massachusetts,  December  13, 
1786  :  was  dismissed  August  16,  1791.  He 
went  to  Meredith,  New  Hampshire,  where 
he  was  installed  November  28,  1792,  and 
was  dismissed  in  August,  1798.  Both  he 
and  the  preceding  have  been  dead  a  num* 
ber  of  years. 

The  following  notices,  additional  to  those 
already  published,  have  been  collected. 

1775. 

Sylvester  Gilbert,  A.  M.,  was  born 
at  Hebron,  in  Connecticut,  in  1754,  or  1765. 
He  was  bred  to  the  law,  and  settled  in  prac- 
tice in  his  native  town,  and  has  been  es- 
teemed eminent  in  his  profession  as  a  tech- 
nical lawyer.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
Coi^ess,  and  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
until  very  lately,  sustained  the  office  of 
chief  judge  of  the  court  for  the  county  of 
Tolland,  and  judge  of  probate  for  the  district 
of  Hebron.  He  has  educated  many  young 
men  to  the  law,  among  whom  may  be  men- 
tioned Hon.  Daniel  Buck,  of  Vermont,  Gen. 
Erastus  Root,  of  New  York,  and  Hon.  Cal- 
vin Willey,  of  Connecticut,  all  of  whom 
have  been  members  of  Congress.— %^& 
Letter  of  Hon.  J,  P.  Buckingham,  Conn* 
Annual  Register. 

VOL.    IV. 


William  May,  A.  M.,  son  of  Rev. 
Eleazer  May,  of  Haddam,  Connecticut,  fol- 
lowed the  seas,  and  was  either  lost  at  sea, 
or  died  young. — Ibid. 

Davenport  Phelps,  A.  M.,  son  of 
Alexander  Phelps,  Esq.,  of  Connecticut, 
Was  born  about  1755.  His  mother  was  the 
eldest  child  of  Rev.  Dr.  Eleazer  Wheelock. 
He  became  an  Episcopalian  minister,  and 
settled  at  Geneva,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  died  there  before  1816. — Ibid. 


1776. 

Abel  Curtis,  A.  M.,  was  bom  at  Leb- 
anon, Connecticut,  about  1755,  and  settled 
at  Norwich,  in  Yermont,  as  a  farmer.  He 
was  employed  as  a  schoolmaster,  and  served 
as  one  of  the  judges  of  the  county  court 
several  years.  He  has  sustained  a  respec- 
table character. — Ibid. 

Eleazer  Wheelock,  A.  M.,  one  of 
the  two  youngest  sons  of  the  founder  of  the 
college,  was  ^m  in  1756.  He  commenced 
trade  after  he  graduated,  and  failed  in  busi- 
ness. He  then  removed  his  family  to  Ohio, 
and  soon  after  died. — Ibid. 

Levi  Willard,  A.  B.,  son  of  Colonel 
Willard,  of  Hartland,  Yermont,  was  the  most 
prominent  scholar  in  his  class,  but  habits  of 
intemoerance,  which  became  confirmed  after 
he  left  college,  abated  his  intellectual  ener- 
gies, and  he  settled  down  in  obscurity,  in 
which  he  has  ever  since  remained. — InfoT' 
maiion  of  a  Graduate. 


1777. 

Asa  Burton,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  was  born 
at  Preston,  In  Connecticut,  in  1752.  He 
studied  theology  with  Rev.  Levi  Hart, 
D.  D.,  and  having  been  licensed  to  preach, 
he  was  ordained  the  first  Congregational 
minister  in  Thetford,  Yermont,  January  19, 
1779.  He  has  published  a  considerable 
number  of  sermons  and  philosophical  essays, 
which  have  been  well  received  by  the 
Christian  community.  Since  1829,  his 
health  has  been  so  impaired  that  he  has 
been  unable  to  preach,  being  confined 
mostly  to  the  house.  He  received  Rev. 
Charles  B.  White  as  colleague,  January  5, 
1826.  He  has  since  been  dismissed,  and 
Rev.  Elisha  G.  Babcock  installed. 

Solomon  Howe,  A.  B.,  from  Brookfield, 
Massachusetts,  was  born  about  1750.  Soon 
after  he  left  college,  he  married,  built  a 
house  with  one  room  on  a  rock  at  Brookfield. 
One  of  his  contemporaries  at  college,  says 
he  saw  him  in  1784,  at  his  house ;  that  he 
had  several  children,  was  poor,  and  labored 
at  day's  work  to  support  hu  family. 
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Georgc  T&imble,  a.  B.,  from  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  or  still  farther  South, 
was  a  fine  scholar,  and  amiable  and  elegant 
in  his  manners.  He  did  not  leave  college, 
after  he  entered,  until  he  graduated. — MS, 
Letter  Hon.  /.  F.  3uekittgham»  ' 

1780. 

NoAK  Miles,  A.  M.,  died  at  Temple, 
New  Hampshire,  November  20,  1831,  in 
the  80th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  50th  of  his 
ministry.  "  He  had  long  labored  in  the 
vineyard  of  the  Lord,  and  came  to  his  grave 
as  a  shock  of  com  fully  ripe.  He  was  a 
tender  husband,  an  aflectionate  father,  a 
true  friend  and  peace-maker,  and  a  faithful 
minister  of  the  gospel.  In  his  sickness  he 
was  patient;  his  mind  calm  and  serene, 
being  supported  by  the  gospel,  and  died  in 
hope  of  a  blessed  immortality. — Farmer's 
Cabinet,  December  17, 1831. 

Absalom  Peters,  A.  M.,  was  bom  in 
Hebron,  Connecticut,  March  5,  1754.    His 
father.  Col.  John  Peters,  and  his  grandfather 
of  the  same  name,  resided  at  Heoron.     His 
great  mndfather  was  John  Peters  of  Ando- 
yer,    Massachusetts,  the  son    of  William 
Peters  of  Boston,  who  was  a  brother  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Peters  of  Saybrook,  Connec- 
ticut, and  the  Rev.  Hugh  Peters,  of  famous 
memory,  who  was  for  some  time  pastor  of 
the  church  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  now 
under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Upham. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  Mr.  Peters  be- 
came a  member  oi    Dartmouth    College. 
Previous  to  this,  and  during  his  college  hfe, 
he  was  an  ardent  Whig,  and  engaged  with 
interest  in  the  scenes  of  that  day  so  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  achievement  of 
our  country's  independence.     He  graduated 
in  1780,  but  on  account  of  the  failure  of  Ms 
health  he  relinquished  the  study  of  a  pro- 
fession, and  after  spending  several  years  as 
a  teacher  and  in  other  active  employments, 
became  settled  as  a  farmer,  in  Wentworth, 
New  Hampshire.     In  October,  1 780»  a  great 
alarm  was  occasioned  by  the  destruction  of 
Royalton,  Vermont,  and  a  report  that  four 
thousand  British  troops  had  crossed  Lake 
Champlain  with  the  intention  of  proceeding 
to  Connecticut  river.     At  this  time,  Mr. 
Peters  marched  at  the  head  of  six  compa- 
nies, from  the  northern  part  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, to  Newbury,  Vermont,  the  place  de- 
signated for  their  rendezvous,  and,  on  his 
arrival,  was  appointed  Aid  to  Major  General 
Bailey,  which  office  he  sustained  till  the 
clo8e  of  the  war.    After  the  war  he  had 
much  to  do  in  organizing  the  militia  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  having  served  as  an  officer 
twenty-four  years,  he  reaiened  with  the 
rank  of  a  Brigadier  General.    In  1781,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Convention  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Grants,  east  of  Connecticut 
river,  and  afterwards,  during  six  sessions,  a 
member  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Ver- 
mont, until  the  Grants  which  he  represented 


were  annexed  to  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, by  an  act  ef  Congress.  During  this 
time  also  he  sustained  the  offices  of  justice 
of  the  peace,  and  High  Sheriff.  After  the 
cession  of  the  **  Grants^'  to  New  Hampshire, 
he  was  at  different  times  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  of  that  State,  and  for  many 
years  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  quorum. 
At  the  age  of  29  years,  he  was  married 
to  Mary  iU>gers,  daughter  of  Nathaniel 
Rogers,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  of  liberal  educa- 
tion, anid  a  descendant  of  the  fifth  genera- 
tion from  the  Martyr  John  Rogers,  of  Eng- 
land. In  this  connection  he  lived  thirty-six 
years,  until  October,  1819,  when  Mm. 
Peters  having  reared  to  mature  age,  and 
with  great  discretion,  a  family  of  nine  chil- 
dren, was  removed  by  death,  aged  63  years. 
In  December,  1821,  Gen.  Peters  was  mar- 
ried to  his  second  wife,  the  worthy  widow 
of  the  late  Rev.  John  Gurley,  of  Lebanon, 
Connecticut,  and,  bis  surviving  children 
having  become  settled  in  life,  he  soon  after 
removed  his  residence  from  Wentworth  to 
Lebanon,  where  he  now  dwells,  near  to  his 
paternal  home,  in  the  enjoyment  of  remark- 
ably firm  health  for  one  oi  his  age,  having 
reached  his  seventy-eighth  year. 


1783. 

Elisha  Txcknor,  a.  M.,  sod  of  CoL 
EHsha  Hcknor,  and  a  descendant  from 
William  Ticknor,  who  settled  in  Scituate, 
Massachusetts,  as  early  as  1656,  was  bom 
in  1757.  When  he  was  seventeen  years 
old,  his  father  removed  from  Connecticut* 
to  Lebanon,  New  Hampshire,  which  brought 
him  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  college.  He 
was  preceptor  of  Moor's  school  from  the 
time  he  graduated  until  1786,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Boston,  where  he  was  principal  of 
a  Grammar  school  until  1794,  and  after- 
wards a  successful  merchant  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  primary  schools  in  Boston, 
owe  something  to  Mr.  licknor,  of  their  pre- 
sent happy  arrangement,  and  it  may  be 
added  that  the  establishment  of  the  Savinn* 
Institution,  was  an  object  in  which  ne 
labored  with  peculiar  interest.  He  mar- 
ried in  1791,  Mrs.  Betsey,  the  widow  of 
Dr.  Benjamin  Curtis,  by  whom  he  had  one 
son,  George  Ticknor,  Esq.,  Smith  Professor 
of  French  and  Spanish  Literature,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Belles  Lettres  in  Harvard  Colleger. 
— •Dfone's  £R»iory  SeiiwUe,  252,  253. 


NOTE. 

We  will  thaok  onr  read«ra,  if  thej  obMrre  any 
errora  in  the  above  notices,  to  point  tbem  ont  to 
OS.  Aleo,  if  thej  hare  any  additional  inrormation 
to  commanicato  in  refard  to  anj  individttab,  we 
shall  be  grateful  to  reeeive  iu  Mr.  Farmer  is  pr*- 
parini;  notieet  of  a  number  of  the  soceeedinf  chnee; 
By  these  efforts,  many  valuable  fhcte  will  be  rescued 
from  oblirion.~-£DiToa. 
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A  Guide  for  youDg  disciples  of  the 

Holj  Saviour,  in  their  way  to  immortality:  form- 
ing a  M)quel  to  periaasivea  to  oarly  piety.  By  J. 
6.  Pi  KB.  First  American  from  the  third  London 
edition.  New  York :  Jonathan  Laavitt.  Boston : 
Crocker  dc  Brewiter,  1838.    pp.  36a 

The  following  are  the  contents  of  this 
book.  A  brief  Scriptural  delineation  of 
the  attributes  and  perfections  of  God, 
and  on  devotedness  to  him;  On  the  na- 
ture and  love  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  on  love  to  him;  on  the  personality, 
deity  and  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
The  Christian  life  a  life  of  faith ;  The  Cbris- 
lian  life  a  fife  of  prayer ;  The  Christian  a 
pilgrim  upon  earth,  and  a  member  of  the 
family  of  God  ;  On  Christian  holiness ;  On 
(he  mortification  of  sin ;  On  humiliation, 
patience,  resignation  and  contentment ;  Va- 
rious Christian  duties;  On  the  choice  of 
companions,  and  on  Marriage;  On  family 
duties;  On  the  Sabbath,  and  its  improve- 
ment ;  On  prizing  and  searching  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  On  the  Lord's  Supper ;  On  display- 
ing Christian  love,  on  glorifying  God  by 
domg  good,  and  on  love  to  enemies ;  On  the 
spiritual  conflicts  and  sorrows  of  disciples 
of  Christ;  On  backsliding;  Consolations 
and  encouraeements  for  the  Christian  in 
his  spiritual  pilgrimage. 

Mr.  Pike  writes  Tike  a  man  in  earnest 
He  has  much  of  that  fervor  which  glows  on 
the  ps^es  of  Baxter.  With  a  deep  impres- 
•sion  oithe  inestimable  value  of  the  soul,  he 
addresses  his  readers,  and  urges  upon  them 
the  claims  of  God's  holy  law.  The  whole 
influence  of  the  book  will  be  salutary  and 
that  in  a  high  degree.  The  didactic  por- 
tions are  enlivened  with  considerable  appo- 
site and  interesting  anecdote.  We  under- 
stand that  the  book,  of  which  this  is  a  sequel, 
has  met  with  a  liberal  patronage. 

The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and 

Saviour  Jeine  Chriit,  with  ifaort  explanatory 
notes,  and  nnmeroua  references  to  illustrative  and 
parallel  passages,  printed  in  a  centre  column. 
Aecompaioied  with  maps.  New  York :  Jonathan 
Leavitu  Boston:  Groeker  Jb  Brewster,  1S3B. 
pp.546. 

This  is  a  well  desogned  and  executed 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  Such  of 
the  notes  and  references  as  we  have  exam* 
ined,  are  judicious  and  valuable. 

Amherst  College.    Present  condition 

of  the  Institution,  and  appeal  of  a  committee  of 
the  Trustees  ia  its  behalf,  183S.    pp.  16. 

The  college  was  opened  in  the  autumn 
of  1821.  j&OMt  50  students  were  admitted 
and  arranged  into  four  classes.  In  the  win- 
ier  of  18&,  when  the  number  of  students 


had  increased  to  118,  the  trustees  petitioned 
the  General  Court  for  a  charter.  This  peti- 
tion was  promptly  denied.  In  January, 
1824,  the  petition  ior  a  charter  was  renewed. 
Aflwr  an  animated  debate,  it  prevailed  in 
the  Senate,  but  was  negatived  by  a  small 
majority  in  the  other  house.  In  the  spring 
session  of  the  same  year,  the  petition  was 
again  presented.  After  some  discussion,  it 
was  determined  to  send  a  committee  to 
Amherst,  to  investigate  the  aflairs  of  the 
college,  and  report  to  the  next  leeislature. 
The  committee  reported  in  favor  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  of  the  expediency  of  immedi- 
ately granting  an  act  or  incorporation.  The 
report  was  accepted,  and  a  charter  granted. 
The  college  was  soon  organized  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  and  went  into  success- 
ful operation.  It  was,  however,  embar- 
rassed with  debt,  and  greatly  needed  more 
ample  accommodations.  Two  new  buildings 
were  erected,  and  the  General  Court  was 
petitioned  for  aid.  The  committee  to  whom 
the  subject  was  entrusted,  made  a  favorable 
report,  but  recommended  a  reference  to  the 
next  session.  At  that  session  (May,  1831^  a 
similar  vote  was  obtained,  with  the  addition 
of  a  resolve,  granting  the  sum  of  $50,000,  or 
$2,500,in  semi-annual  payment9,for  10  years. 
Owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  session,  the 
matter  was  again  postponed.  At  the  recent 
session  of  the  legislature,  the  petition  was 
again  referred  to  a  committee,  and  a  result 
precisely  similar  to  the  last  was  obtained. 
When  their  report  came  before  the  house 
for  discussion,  it  was  assailed  with  great 
bitterness,  and  defended  with  distinguished 
magnanimity  and  ability.  Mr.  John  Brooks, 
of  Bemardston,  and  Air.  Henry  H.  Fuller, 
of  Boston,  thought  proper  to  utter  their  sar- 
casms and  maledicdons  against  the  institu- 
tion. We  presume  the  annals  of  leg^lation 
do  not  furnish  more  rank  specimens  of  gall 
and  bitterness.  The  college  was  vindicated 
by  the  Speaker,  Hon.  William  B.  Calhoun, 
by  Messrs.  Foster  of  Brimfleld,  Bucking- 
ham of  Boston,  Bliss  of  Springfield,  Thayer 
of  Braintree,  and  others.  The  discussion  was 
arrested  by  a  decisive  vote  of  the  House, 
and  the  whole  subject  indefinitely  post- 
poned. As  soon  as  me  deci»on  was  known, 
a  special  meeting  of  the  Trustees  was  called, 
and  a  committee  was  appointed,  consisting 
of  the  President,  Hon.  Samuel  Lathrop, 
and  Hon.  William  B.  Banister,  to  prepare 
an  address,  setting  forth  the  wanU  of  the 
college.  An  immediate  eflbrt  will  now  be 
made  to  raise  $50,000.  **  With  an  empty 
treasury,"  say  the  committee,  "  exhausted 
credit,  a  debt  of  more  than  $35,000,  and  no 
means  of  paying  a  dollar  of  the  interest,  as 
it  accrues,  the  college  cannot  king  survive." 
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We  believe  that  the  call  will  be  promptly 
and  fiillY  answered.  The  college  will  no 
longer  lean  on  a  broken  reed — UgtMlatwe 
patronage.  It  will  be  thrown  where  it 
ought  to  be,  upon  the  hearts  of  those  who 
love  to  do  good,  and  upon  the  favor  of  a  kind 
providence. 

Baccalaareate  Address,  pronoanced  on 

the  fizth  anniTeraarr  eommeoeemeot  of  the  Uoi- 
▼enity  of  Nubrille,  October  5th,  1831.  B7 
PniLir  LiBro«LST,  O.  D.,  Pmident  of  the  Uoi- 
▼eraity.    Mubville,  Tenn.    pp.  40l 

Hiis  addresB  of  President  Lindsley  eni> 
braces  a  great  variety  of  topics  in  morals 
and  religion.  It  is  his  object  to  guard  the 
young  men,  whom  he  is  addressing,  from 
&lling  into  the  numerous  temptations  which 
beset  their  path  as  mcmt>ers  of  the  learned 
professions,  and  as  citizens  of  a  free  govern- 
ment President  Lindsley  takes  an  enlight- 
ened view  of  the  state  of  the  country,  and 
speaks  his  mind,  with  his  accustomed  inde- 
pendence and  strong  sense.  We  are  grati- 
fied to  learn  that  the  university  continues 
to  prosper  under  his  administration. 

Claims  of  the  Africans :  or  the  history 

of  the  American  Colonizatioo  Society.  By  the 
aothor  of  Coovenationi  00  the  Sandwich  lelaiida 
Miniom,  Ace  Ace.  Bocton :  Maasachosetta  Sab- 
bath School  Union,  183-Z    pp.2Sfi2. 

The  plan  of  presenting  the  claims  of  our 
principal  philanthropic  enterprises  in  the 
Ibrm  of  familiar  dialogues,  adapted  to  the 
comprehension  of  children,  has  been  carried 
into  very  successful  execution  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Sabbath  School  Union.  The 
little  volume  upon  African  colonization,  is 
equal  in  interest  to  any  of  its  predecessors. 
The  author  is  accurate  in  the  statement  of 
facts,  and  judicious  in  the  selection  of  inci- 
dents. We  hope  it  will  be  the  means  of 
exciting  in  the  minds  of  diousaods  of  our 
children  and  youth  a  deep  and  enduring 
sympathy  for  Africa,  so  long  outcast  and 
trodden  into  the  earth. 

Decision  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 

of  Masnchosettfl,  in  a  case  relating  to  the  ntcra- 
mental  furniture  of  a  cborch  in  Brookfield,  with 
the  entire  arguments  of  Hon.  Samuel  Hoar,  Jr., 
for  the  plaintiff,  and  of  Bon.  Lowii  Strong  for 
the  defendant.  Boaton :  Peiroe  &  Parker,  1832. 
PP.4B. 

It  is  well  known  to  many  of  our  readers, 
ttuit,  in  1827,  considerable  ecclesiastical  diffi- 
culties occurred  in  the  town  of  Brookfield, 
Mass.  A  new  Society  was  formed,  which 
retained  the  services  of  Rev.  Micah  Stone, 
as  minister.  All  the  male  members  of  the 
church  but  two,  and  a  majority  of  the  female 
members  withdrew  from  the  old  place  of 
worship,  and  continued  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Stone.  Mr.  Noyes,  an  unitarian,  was  settled 
over  the  society  worshipping  in  the  old  house. 
The  two  remaining  members  of  the  church 
in  Mr.  Noyes*  society  continued  to  act  as  the 
church,  and  admitted   other  members  to 


their  eommunkm.  The  questioo  soon  arose. 
To  which  body  does  the  church  property 
bekmg?  Both  claimed  to  be  the  traechorch. 
The  point,  argued  with  mat  learning  and 
ability  by  Mr.  Strong,  and  we  think  incoo- 
tesUbly  proved,  is  that  the  **  Congreptianal 
churches  of  Massachusetts,  regiuarly  gath- 
ered, are,  and  always  have  tieen,  entirely 
distinct  from  the  towns,  parishes,  and  con- 
gregations with  which  they  have  been  asso- 
ciated in  public  worship.'*  The  chief  ja»- 
tice,  however,  gave  his  opinion  in  favor  of 
the  minority  of  the  chureh,  or  in  other 
words  decided  that  the  chureh  cannot  exist 
independent  of  a  congregation  or  parish. 

A  Guide    for    Emigrants,    containing 

Sketches  of  Illinois,  Miseoori,  and  the  adMoent 
States.  Br  J.  M.  Faca,  of  Rock  Spring.  IlliiMris. 
Boston :  Ldoeofai  k.  Edmends,  1831.    ppi  33S. 

Mr.  Peck  has  resided  in  the  western 
country  for  a  number  of  years,  and  has  vis- 
ited nearly  all  the  inhabited  portions  of  the 
Sutes  which  he  has  described.  He  has 
also  been  editor,  for  a  considenble  period, 
of  one  of  the  most  respectable  western 
newspapers.  Probably  very  lew  men  in 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  are  better 
qualified  to  prepare  a  "  Guide"  for  persons 
emigrating  to  those  regions?  The  first  part 
of  (he  book  exhibits  a  general  view  of  the 
valley — its  boundaries,  extent,  population^ 
physical  features,  rivers,  climate,  animals, 
scenery,  &c.  The  second  part  describes 
IlIin<Hs— its  boundaries,  soil,  prairies,  bar- 
rens, timber,  inundations  of  the  rivers, 
minerals,  method  of  farming,  buikling,  man- 
ufactures, salt,  steam  mills,  climate,  advice 
to  emigrants,  education,  public  lands,  reli- 
gion, history,  Indian  population,  general 
view  of  Indiana,  Ohio,  &c.  Accompanying 
the  volume  is  a  valuable  map  of  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Mississippi.  A  great  variety 
of  statistical  information  is  embodied  in  thu 
little  volume. 

The  Cincinnati  Lane   Seminary,  and 

Walnut  Hill  School  It*  cbaractorj^tdrantagce, 
and  prewnt  procpectfi  Jannary,  1839L  BoMb- 
Bon  &  Fairbank.    pp.  7. 

This  seminary  embraces  two  distinct  de- 
partments— a  literary  and  theolc^ical  school. 
The  literary  department,  though  not  strictly 
a  college,  is  to  be  furnished  with  a  professor 
of  languages,  a  professor  of  mathematics, 
and  a  professor  of  chemistry,  with  such  sub- 
ordinate instructors  as  may  be  demanded. 
Embraced  in  the  literary  department  will 
be  a  grammar  school,  into  which  boys  fivm 
ten  to  fifteen  years  will  be  received.  The 
Rev.  Lewis  D.  Howell  is  professor  of  lan- 
guages, and  Rev.  professor  of  math- 
ematics. The  theological  department  is 
designed  to  prepare  men  lor  the  ministry. 
Gentlemen  in  the  eastern  cities  have  pledged 
themselves  to  raise  $50,000,  as  a  foundation 
for  three  professorships,  provided  a  sum  <^ 
from  $10,000  to  $20,000  be  raised  in  Cin- 
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cinnati,  and  its  vicinity  for  the  erection  of 
buildings.  Of  tiiis  latter  sum,  $15,000  have 
been  recently  subscribed.  Tlie  tlieological 
department  is  now  to  be  opened  under  the 
direction  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Biggs. 
Two  other  gentlemen  from  the  East,  are 
expected  to  occupy  the  remaining  professor- 
ships. By  means  of  a  Manual  Laoor  School, 
it  is  supposed  that  the  board,  room-rent, 
fuel,  and  light,  of  a  theological  student  will 
not  exceed  $30  per  annum;  while  the 
annual  expense  of  a  student  in  the  literary 
department  will  not  amount  te  more  than 
#70. 

The  Child's  Instructor,  or  lessons  on 

Common  Thingt.  By  8.  R.  Ball.  Andover: 
FJtgg  &  Gould,  183S.    pp.140. 

Mr.  Hall  is  the  instructor  of  the  English 
School  at  Andover,  and  author  of  the  well 
known  lectures  on  school-keeping.  The 
Child's  Instructor  is  worthy,  we  think,  of 
general  adoption  in  our  primary  schools.  It 
contains  good  sense  and  valuable  instruction 
in  simple  and  intelligible  language.  The 
author  discards  entirely  all  appeals  to  emu- 
lation, and  its  kindred  motives.  The  love 
of  knowledge,  a  desire  for  the  esteem  of  the 
wise  and  good,  a  wish  to  be  useful,  and  to 
secure  the  favor  of  God,  are  the  excite- 
ments to  study,  which  he  presents. 

The  Biblical  Repository,  April,  1832, 

conducted  byEowAKo  Robinboiv,  Prof.  Extraor- 
dinary of  Sacred  Literature  in  the  Theological 
Seminary,  Andoyer.    Andover:  Flagg  &  Gould. 

This  is  the  sixth  number  of  the  Reposi- 
tory, and  is  fully  equal  in  interest  and  use- 
fulness to  any  of  its  predecessors.  The  first 
article  is  by  Prof.  Stuart  on  the  alleged 
obscurity  of  prophecy.  The  second  is  on  the 
nature  and  moral  influence  of  heathenism, 
especially  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
viewed  in  the  light  of  Christianity.  By 
Prof.  Tholuck,  of  Halle ;  Translated  by  Prof. 
Emerson.  Then  follow.  Hints  on  the  study 
of  the  Greek  Language,  by  Prof.  Stuart ; 
Interpretation  of  Isaiah  lii.  13 — liii.  by 
Prof.  Hengstenberg ;  translated  by  J.  F. 
Warner  of  the  Theol.  Seminary ;  an  article 
by  Prof.  Robinson,  on  the  Letter  attributed  to 
Publius  Lentulus,  respecting  the  personal 
appearance  of  Christ;  Theological  educa- 
tion in  Italy,  by  Prof.  Tholuck,  translated 
by  Prof.  Robinson ;  a  letter  from  Prof.  Hahn ; 
and  literarv  notices.  We  think  that  any 
man,  who  &els  the  least  interest  in  the  lit- 
erary reputation  of  this  country,  and  who 
has  four  dollars  to  spare,  ought  to  patronize 
tills  work.  The  present  list  of  subscribers 
should  be  doubled  and  trebled.  We  wish 
Mr.  Stuart's  article  on  the  study  of  Greek 
was  published  in  a  separate  form,  and  sent 
to  all  the  colleges  and  academies  in  this 
land.  Who  is  not  ashamed  and  mortified  for 
his  country  in  reading  such  statements  as 
are  contained  in  that  article.  No  one  doubts 
that  they  are  true  even  to  a  greater  extent 
than  the  Professor  has  asserted.    Yet  we 


talk  of  the  danger  of  bestowing  too  much 
attention  to  classical  studies  in  this  country ! 
The  last  London  Quarterly  Journal,  a  work 
of  great  merit,  and  of  a  liberal  tone  in  respect 
to  the  United  States,  has  the  following  par- 
agraph. "  The  very  mention  of  the  clas»ic8, 
as  they  are  called,  or  of  an  ancient  name, 
seems  to  lead  the  Americans  astray,  like  the 
Will- o*-the- Wisp,  and  usually  conducts  them 
into  some  disagreeable  quag-mire."  This  is 
not  a  libel ;  it  is  matter  of  fact 

Memoirs  and  Confessions  of  Francis 

Volkmar  Reinhard,  8.  T.  D.  Court  Preacher  at 
Dreiden.  From  the  German.  By  Oliver  A. 
Tatlob,  Renident  Licentiate,  Theological  Sem- 
inary, Andover.  Boston:  Peirce  &  Parker, 
183SL    pp.164. 

If  Mr.  Taylor  can  give  us  such  delightful 
books  as  this,  we  hope  he  will  go  on  in  his 
career  of  translating  from  the  treasures  of 
German  Literature.  If  any  of  our  readers 
wish  for  a  few  hours  of  real  enjoyment,  we 
advise  them  to  read  the  Confessions  of  Rein- 
hard.  Sound  sense,  extensive  learning,  and 
humble  piety  are  here  united. 

The  book  consists  of  two  parts.  In  the 
first  is  included  twelve  letters  of  Reinhard, 
in  which  his  literary  life,  and  especially  the 
progress  of  his  religious  opinions,  is  de- 
scribed. It  is  a  charming  auto-biography. 
The  second  part  is  properly  a  memoir,  col- 
lected from  various  quarters,  and  in  part 
written  by  Mr.  Taylor. 

Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 

Mauaceri  of  the  Prieon  Discipline  Society.  Bos- 
ton, May  d4, 1831.  Boston:  Perkins  &  Marvin. 
Stereotyped  at  the  Boston  Type  and  Stereotype 
Foundry,  1831.    pp.100. 

The  subject  of  this  year's  report  is  tm- 
prisonmerU  far  de6#.  A  vast  amoimt  of 
&cts  is  collected  with  great  industry,  and 
arranged  in  an  intelligible  and  lucid  man- 
ner. Fifteen  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia are  presented  in  the  review.  The 
following  are  some  of  tiie  general  results 
mentioned  in  the  conclusion  of  the  report. 
In  several  of  the  States,  laws  have  oeen  • 
passed,  during  the  last  year,  which  will,  in  ^ 
all  probability,  save  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
thousand  persons  from  imprisonment  for 
small  debts.  Many  of  the  State  prisons  are 
now  models  of  silence,  order,  neatness,  hard 
labor,  economy,  and  good  government.  In 
regard  to  houses  of  refuge  for  Juvenile  de- 
linquents, this  country  has  given  an  excel- 
lent example  to  other  nations.  The  houses 
of  refuge  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Phila- 
delphia, have  constantiy  under  their  pater- 
nal roofs,  almost  600  children  and  youth. 
Little  or  nothing  has  been  done  to  reform 
County  prisons.  The  most  eflTectual  way  to 
suppress  the  evils  connected  with  them,  is 
to  abolish  or  greatly  modify  the  laws  for 
imprisonment  tor  debt.  Massachusetts  and 
New  York  are  taking  effectual  measures  to 
provide  asylums  for  poor  and  imprisoned 
lunatics. 
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Almanacs  in  England.    There  are  two  astro- 
logical almanacs  published  in  England,  'Vox 
Stelianim/  by  FVancis  Moore,  Physician,  and 
*  Meriinus  Liberatus,'  by  John  Partridge.    Of 
(bcse  two  almanacs,  250,000  copies  are  sold. 
Of  the  eleven  non-astrological  Book  Almanacs, 
140,000  copies  are  pablished.    There  are  be- 
sides,  100,000  sheet  almanacs.    So  that  the  nom- 
ber  of  all  the  almanacs,  published  in  England  in 
1830,  was  490,000.    The  produce  of  the  alma- 
nac duty  was  £30,789.— The  Rev.  J.  Keble, 
M.  A.,  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  is  elected  Pro- 
fessor of  Poetry,  in  the  room  of  the  Rev.  H.  H. 
Milman.    The  Rev.  E.  Cardwell,  Professor  of 
Ancient  History,  is  appointed  Principal  of  St. 
Alban's  Hall,  in  the  mom  of  Dr.  Whateley,  now 
archbishop  of  Dublin.    A  curious  and  very  val- 
uable set  of  the  volumes  on  the  antiquities  of 
Mexico,  has  lately  been  presented  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  by  Lord  Kiogsborough. — King's 
College,  London,  was  opened  on  the  8th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1831,  by  an  address  from  the  Principal, 
Otter,  and  a  sennon  from  the  Bishop  of  London. 
On  the  first  of  January  last,  the  number  of  stu- 
dents anuNinted  to  neariy  500. — ^The   British 
government  intend  to  establish  a  system  of  gen- 
eral education  for  the  empire,  in  aid  of  which 
parochial  libraries  are  lo  be  formed.    The  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  has  appointed  a  commission 
to  examine  into  the  state  of,  and  superintend  the 
education  of  the  poor  of  that  country.    The  com- 
mission consists  of  the  archbbhop  of  Dublin ;  the 
Roman  Catholic  archbishop  of  Dublin  j  the  Duke 
of  Leinster,    Dr.   Murray,  Dr.   Sadlier,   Dr. 
Carlisle,  Presbyterian   minister   of  the  Scots 
church,    Dublin,   A.  R.    Blake,   and    Robert 
Holmes,  Esquires. — Of  138  prisoners  lately  tried 
in  Berkshire,  England,  76  could  not  read ;  of  70 
in  Aylesbury,  49  could  not  read ;  of  332  in  Win- 
chester, 105  couM  not  read ;  of  50  in  Lewes, 
only  1  could  read  well,  and  neariy  the  whole 
were  depforably  ignorant  of  even  the  rudiments 
of  religious  knowledge.    The  Committee  of  the 
Hertfordshire  Auxiliary  Bible  Society,  lately  in- 
stituted a  canvass  of  every  house  throughout  one 
third  of  that  county.    The  result  was,  that  out 
of  41,017  individuals  visited,  only  24,222  were 
able  to  read.— Of  the  whole  number  of  students 
in  the  university  of  Berlin,  Germany,  who  re- 
mained in  the  city,  while  the  cholera  prevailed 
there,  not  one  died,  and  only  two  suffered  from 
an  attack  of  it.— The  number  of  profetson,  in- 


structors and  students  in  the  onivernties  of  Ger- 
many, amoant  to  16,500.  The  average  ioconae 
of  each  professor,  (or  that  tncooie  which  is  not 
liable  to  contingencies)  is  £lOO  per  annom  3  and 
the  average  yearly  expenditure  of  a  German 
student,  is  £30.  Independently  of  the  cost  of 
buildings,  museums,  libraries,  &c  the  sum  of 
£600,000  is  annually  circulated  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  universities  of  Germany. — The  uni- 
versities of  Louvain  and  Ghent  are  about  to  be 
closed,  and  one  single  uoi%'ersity  for  the  whole 
of  Belgium  is  to  be  erected  in  Brussels. 

KdigwuM  denominations  in  Cfreat  Britam^ 
The  number  of  Wesleyan  Methoduls  in  Great 
Britain  is  more  than  1,000,000,  of  members  in 
communion  272,175  3  of  ministers,  1,000.  The 
number  of  Methodists,  who  have  separated  from 
the  parent  stock  is  at  least  210,000,  of  whom 
70,000  are  members.  The  Calvinistjc  Metho- 
dists in  Wales  have  300  congregations,  and  in 
the  remainder  of  England,  150.  The  number 
in  the  three  denominations  of  Disienters  in  Eng- 
land, at  various  periods  is  as  follows} 


1812  252  799         582 

1827  204        1,205        805 

1829  258        i;Z89         806 


1,583 
2*12 
2,434 


Of  the  Presbyterian  congregations,  835  have 
become  Unitarian.  There  are  486  Independent 
churehes  in  Wales,  Ireland,  and  Scotland;  and 
in  the  same  countries  500  Baptist  diurches.  In 
Great  Britain  the  three  orthodox  deoominatioos 
of  Dissenters — Presbyterians,  Indcpeodests,  and 
Baptists,  have  3,000  places  of  worship,  and  a 
population  of  more  than  1,000,000.  Tlie  popu- 
lation is  somewhat  larger  than  that  of  the  Medi- 
odists.  In  Great  Britain,  there  are  7,500  ptaces 
of  worship  for  all  classes  of  Diaenters,  inckiding 
Methodists}  and  12,000  for  the  Established 
Chureh  of  England. 

Contributions.  Of  the  benevolent  Societies, 
supported  entirely  by  Dissenters,  the  income  is 
as  follows } 

London  Missionary,    £41,590 
Baptist  "  12,720 

Wesleyan       "  50/r71  —  £103^1 

Of  those  supported  entirely  by  the  Establiihed 
Church,  the  income  is  as  follows ; 
Church  Missionary,  .    £47,840 
Jews' Society,    .    .    .    14,000 
Christian  Knowledge,       9,200 
Gospel  Propagation,     .    6,260  — £n,250 
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Of  the  income  oflbe  principal  remaining  aoci> 
etlefl,such  as  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible,  ^. 
the  Dissenters  and  Methodists  contribute  at  least 
one  half. 


Jbderating  Biographies,  The  following  me- 
moirs are,  or  will  soon  be,  in  a  course  of  prepa- 
ration. Life  of  Rev.  Dr.  John  H.  Rice,  of  Vir- 
ginia, by  William  Maxwell,  Es^.  of  Norfolk, 
with  a  portrait.  Memoir  of  Gordon  Hall,  Mis- 
sionary to  Bombay  3  of  John  Adams,  the  second 
President  of  the  United  Siat4»,  by  his  son,  John 
Quincy  Adams 3  of  Jeremiah  Evarts,  Esq.  late 
Secretary  of  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions  \  and  of  Miss  Han- 
nah Adams,  a  well  known  author.  Boston 
Periodical  Press.  In  1831,  1,275,(X)0  news- 
paper sheets  were  issued  in  Boston,  the  postage 
upon  which  was  $  16,500.  Of  pamphlet  periodi- 
cals, there  were  issued  in  the  same  time,  432,000 
sheets,  the  postage  upon  which  was  5^,813  75. 
Whole  number  of  sheets,  1,707,000  j  amount  of 
postage,  525,313  75.  One  publisher  issued 
114,570  sheets,  on  which  there  was  a  postage 
paid  of  52,231  25.  Swvey  of  Massachusetts. 
Two  surveys  of  this  State  have  been,  for  some 
time,  in  progress^a  geological  survey,  by  Pro- 
fessor Hitchcock,  of  Amherst  College — which  is 
nearly  completed,  and  is  about  to  be  published ; 
and  a  trigonometrical  survey,  by  Col.  Stevens, 
an  experienced  engineer.  The  object  of  the 
latter  is  to  obtain  a  correct  and  complete  map  of 
the  Commonwealth.  For  both  these  sur\'eys 
about  55,000  will  be  required. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Institute,  will  be  holden  in  Boston,  on  Thursday, 
the  23d  day  of  August,  1832.  President  Quincy, 
of  Harvard  University,  will  deliver  the  introduc- 
tory address.  The  following  gentlemen  are 
engaged  as  lecturers.  Professors  Hale,  Dart- 
mouth College,  Fiske,  Amherst  College,  and 
Ticknor,  Harvard  College,  William  B.  Calhoun, 
Springfield,  Dr.  George  Hayward,  William  C. 
Woodbridge,  Frederick  Emerson,  Benjamin  A. 
Gould,  and  John  Pierpont,  of  Boston;  John  A. 
Vaughan,  Hallowell,  Me.  William  H.  Spear, 
Roxbury,  John  Barber,  Westchester,  Pa.  John 
Kingsbury,  Providence,  R.  I.  James  Furbush, 
Portland,  Me.  S.  M.  Burnside,  Worcester. 

Annals  of  Educoiian^  8fc.  This  work,  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  William  C.  Woodbridge,  is  now 
published  in  three  forms.  1.  The  Annals  of  Ed- 
ucation, 600  pages,  quarterly,  5^  ^  &  year,  in 
advance,  containing  articles  of  considerable 
length.    2.  A  semi-monthly  pablicatlon,  or  24 


numbers  in  a  year  of  16  pages  each,  or  a 
volume  of  384  pages.  This  is  adopted  as  a  reg- 
ular and  frequent  mode  of  communication,  and 
contains  a  considerable  portion  of  the  articles  in 
the  larger  work.  3.  Reporter  and  Journal,  250 
pp.  51  00  a  year  in  advance.  This  comprises 
the  same  practical  matter  and  intelligence,  as 
are  found  in  the  smaller  number  of  the  Annals, 
printed  on  cheaper  paper. 

Fifth  year  at  College.  We  understand  that  it 
is  contemplated  at  some  of  our  colleges  to  pro- 
vide regular  instruction  for  such  individuals  as 
may  wish  to  pass  a  fflh  year  at  the  institution. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  many  classes,  are  too  yoting,  when 
they  graduate,  to  engage  in  professional  studies, 
and  would  choose  to  remain  an  additional  year, 
were  ample  facilities  for  instruction  furnished. 

Studying  an  entire  author.  We  are  very  much 
gratified  to  learn  that  at  one  colloge,  Burling- 
ton, Vermont,  it  is  the  practice  to  study  a  cku- 
sical  author  entire,  instead  of  extracts  from  fifteen 
or  twenty. 

Subtcription  for  Yale  College.  We  under- 
stand that  the  prospect  of  completing  the  sub- 
scription of  5100,000  for  this  institution,  which 
was  begun  at  the  last  commencement,  is  very 
favorable. 

QUARTERLY  I-IST 

or 
ORDINATIONS  AND  INSTALLATIONS. 


WILLIAM  C.  GREES1XAP,  oid.  iwator,  Conr.  AndoTer, 

Maine,  Sept.  as,  1831. 
HENRT    RICHAllOSON,  ozd.  putor,  Cong.  Sidaoj,  M«. 

NoTember  23. 
CHARLES  S.  ADAMS,  iiut.  paator.  Cone.  Wells,  Me.  De- 

ceintwr28. 
DANIEL  LISBY,  ord.  putor,  Con^.  DizAeld,  Me.  Juuty 

7,  1832. 
ASA  BULLARD,  aid.  vnng.  Coo^  Poitlmnd,  Me.  Jan.  13. 
WILLIAM  HARLOW,  Inn.  putor,  Coo;.  HatpnreU,  Me. 

Janujuy  25 
TAl 


aLBOT,  ord.  pactor,  Ccag.  WUton,  Me.  Ftb.  I. 

HENRY  WOOD,  inat.  putor,  Conr.  Harerkill,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Dee.  M,  1831. 

GILES  LYMAN,  ozd.  pastor,  Cong.  Jaflrey,  N.  R^Janiiary 
11,  1832. 

JOHN  RICHARDSON,  ord.  pastor,  Bap.  PtttofieU,  N.  H. 
January  85. 

ROBERT  SOUTHGATE,  ord.  pastor,  Cong.  Woodstock,  Yer- 

raont,  Jan.  4,  1832. 
MOSES  KIMBALL,  ord.  pastor,  Conr.  Randolph,  Yl  Jan.  95. 
J.  PACKARD,  tnsl.  pastor.  Bap.  In,  YU  Feb.  16. 
EDWARD  W.  HOOKER,  insu  pastor,  Cong.  BenniagtoD,  Yt. 

FebniazyaS. 

EDWARDS  A.  PARK,  ord.  pastor,  Cong.  Bndntrce,  Msssa- 
ehtuetu,  Dec.  31,  1881. 

SAMUKL  M.  WORCESTER,  ord.  erasr.  Cong.  Ambent, 
Mass.  Jan.  4.  1883. 

EDWARD  J.  FULLER,  ord.  pastor,  Cong.  Chelsea,  Mass. 
Jnnuanr  II. 

SAMUEL  BACKUS,  Inst,  pastor,  Cong.  PdoMr,  Mass.  Janu- 
ary 11. 

FREDERICK  A.  WILLARD,  ord.  pastor,  Bap.  Woicester, 
Ma«a.  Jan.  17. 

AARON  GATES.  lost,  pastor,  Cong.  Amherst,  MasK  Feb.  I. 

J.  W.  YEOMANS,  inst.  pastor,  Cong.  Phufield,  Mass.  Feb.  7. 

RUFUS  POMEROY,  insTputor,  Cong.  Otis,  Mas*.  Feb.  15. 

SILAS  BAKER,  usi.  pastor,  Cong.  Tmro,  Mass.  March  7. 

SAMUEL  H.  FLETCHER,  inst.  pastor,  Cong.  Noithbridge, 
Mass.  Mazch  14. 
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JAMCtf  W.  TUOJIFSON,  ot±  jmMar,  Cu.  fUIcm, 


ORDINATIONS   ASD   DEATHS   OF 

,  Cong.  Be>T^,  Semlmjt 


[Mav, 


ft 
AGSM. 


OaVID  L.  PaRMCLEE,  cnL  putw,  Conr.  firaL  ^  C«ciaecu> 
SAMUEL  MERWIN,  bm(.  pu(or,  Conj^-  WiUcci,  Cc.  llucfi«. 


WA9HI!iEGTON' ROOSEVELT, (ml.  ennx.  Gear.  Cu^rklfv,  I 

Sew  y  ir«.  Ft ..  ft,  1«K. 

PETER  W<»DIN'.    T !-  p  jpt>r.  B«p.  Huintbal.  X.  T.  Oct. «.  • 

THOM4S  A.  aMER^UN,  urn.  puui.  Be/.  Dutch.   Sew  I 

B^umote.  N.r.  ' 


3>      40 


THOMAS  PORTER,  nrl.  pucor,  Bafi.  PbZbdelpfan,  FtoniH  .  Tou] 

•7lTut^  Dee.  30,  la3I.  ^  S:»u  ,f«l.  th*  a^ 

ADAM  GrLCHRIST,  in*f.  pwtor,  Piw.  C&.ir>EKW.   8o«a  !  ^''"fi*  *«« 

C»r  ;.r.,.  Jin.  11,  lN3;i. 
ALEXAVDfIR  GLENME,  ord.  {neac,  Epk.  Charfeibiii,  8.  C  ! 


DENOMXNATIOXB. 


DATES. 


reLria»7  17. 

Wkale 


Pt«»-.  vr.il. 


I 


lOLJvir 


SUMMARY. 


OrdinatwnM 2D 

liMli!Ufinna J4 


STATES. 


Toul 


OFFICES. 


PMton  .  . 
Erannlata 
PfieMi  .    . 


Main«    .     .     .     , 
Nrv  Hunpshire 
Verroi  til     .    . 

M»**-.  M««»tU 

C'>uo''-:ti«:  Ji     .     , 
Nrw  York  .     .    , 

Su  jU>  CirAuoL    , 


Total 


ao 

3 

I 

—    Total 


Dates. 


DENOMINATION'S. 


'  rtemn 
BaptiM  .  .  . 
EpocopaJ  .  « 
Unkamii  .  . 
BefonoedDofeh 


Un.  Srptr-ijfaer  . 

Oct    ^-r  .    . 

35 

XoTPr:j'#fr  . 

1 

Dcc^r.  <T    . 

5 

I83S.  Jui'.Arr 

1 

Fetr  i«7     . 

I 

MAxcb    .     . 

1 

Nut  •pecified 

7 
3 
4 

12 
2 
3 
1 
9 

3i 


1 
1 
1 
4 

12 

9 
3 
3 


Ba^rtt 9 

Mi'K  .int » 

UntTervi.tft     .....  I 

NbopKited 7 


Pefaraur 


I 

s 
t 

4 

S 
7 


Toul 


IS    TocbI 


O/At 


OnilQi.tj  oa 
Ia«itut<f0iM 


GENOIAL  STMMAKT 

f  Ifc  far  dm  f«i 

RlHMSe  Isluad 


1. 


U5 

4 


N*w  York. 

Pmnortvuift 
DeUwue  . 

Sovili 
MMtioBpfi 
LoqI  ' 
Ohio 


DATG9. 


Total 


34    Total 34 


1890. 
18SI. 


QUARTERLY    LIST 


or 


•f  CUrgfmen  and  Studentt  in    TketiUg^^   and 
Miuionariu. 


ELISHA  SNOW,  a>t.  93.  Biqi.  ThomAfton,  Maine,  Jan. 81,  I83B. 
ANDREW  SHERBURNE,  ct.  63,  A>i<rMta,  Me. 

JONATHAN  MILLER,  oC  89,  Omg.  Burlingtoa,  TennoDt, 
JnlT21,  1831.  •  •         6  s      • 

INCREaSB  GRAVES,  Cong.  Bridport,  Vt. 

ALFRED  V.  BASSETT,  Univ.  Dedham,  Maasachuaetts,  De- 
cember, 1881. 

HEZEKIAH  RIPLEY,  D.  D.  ct.  88,  Graenabnm,  Connec- 

tkut.  Not.  29,  1831. 
ALFRED  MITCHELL,  aC.  42.  Conr.  Norn-ich,  Ct  Dee.  21. 
ELIAS  CORNELIUS,  art.  38,  Conr.  Raifl-Pl,  Ct,  Feb.  12, 1S32. 
ASA  MEAD,  Bt.  39,  Conr.  Eaal  Hiutti.nl,  Cl. 
DAVID  BELDEN,  «l  %i,  Wihon,  Ct. 

BETH  HART,  ct.  70,  Hempclead,  Long  lakad,  New  York. 

JOSEPH  PATTERSON,  PUtabargh,  PeDnf7lTaaia,Feb.  3, 1881. 

FRANCIS  CUMMINS,  at.  80,  Gnenaboroogb,  Georgia. 

UAAC  BARTON,  ct.  88,  Bap.  Jeflenon  Co.  TemMMaee.  No- 
vember 9,  1831. 

OBADIAH  JENNINGS,  D.  D.  cC  S3,  Pica.  NaahTffle,  Tenii. 
J»n   12,  1832.  ' 

JAMES  STEPHENSON,  D.  D.  Maoiy  Co.  Tenn-  Jao.  6. 

BENJAMIN  C.  STEVENSON,  ct.  27,  Meth.  nUnoli. 
'^'KSI'BJ  ^roOD,  at  88,  Meth.  m»  Ditaa*,  Ohio,  Jano- 

H'^o^e  mcmAcr  in  A«  oSoM  fitf,  18. 


OFFICES. 

Parton m 

Ewi^elkta 44 

PrWu 4 

Dv-uooa      ......  19 

Rec'.-ri  .......  4 

'  MiMlotiAriet    .....  9 

^  Not  apeafied S 

i  DENOMINATIONS. 

Con)>TpraCini»l    ....  90 

Pre^'TicriAO 41 

I  Bapdit 33 

I  Epwc^pol 18 

Rcf  MTvrd  Doieh .    .    .    .  S 

T'liitAriui 1 

UDivmiliat 1 

Not  specified S 

STATES. 

Miine 11 

New  Ilainpaldre  ....  14 

Vcn.iotit 16 

MaaaachnaetU     ....  44 


GENERAL  SUMMARY 
Of  dm/k»,  for  At  ymr  n&ng  AprS,  I,  tSM. 


Novncber 
Maitk 
April 
alar 

JuM 

July  . 
Aurnt 


Octoter 

N«/»eiDher 


1832.  Jaaaarr 
Petaraaiy 
Manh    . 
Not 


57 
9 
4 
I 
7 
4 
1 
I 
4 


1 
I 

» 

SS 

S5 

IC 

15 

IC 

33 

U 

f 

12 

9 

3 

14 


AGES. 

From20toa9 

30  40  . 
40  60  . 
50  00  . 
00  TO  . 
7U  80  . 
80  90  . 
90  100  . 
Not  specified 
Sum  of  all  the 
apecified 
Average  age 


6 

6 
7 
I 
8 

7 

9 

1 

22 


Agea^aaiK    Keatuejnr 


Coonectieat li 

Ne»York 5 

Ne«J«rae7 4 

Penmvlvuia 8 

MaxTlaad 8 

Virgiaia t 

Diatifct  of  CohaMa     .    .  1 

NonhCanliDa    ....  I 

Georgtt t 

Teoocyee 4 

Miaaianpfii ......  I 


a  1-3 

DENOMINATIONS. 


niinoi 

Ohio  .... 

ChoctavNatioa 

BinoAh  .    .     . 


Conerrgatioaal    ....  SO 

PrP»I>3rtcrian 7 

Baptist 11 

Methodist 13 

Dutch  Refonned  ....  I 

German  Reformed    ...  1 

rnirmaiiiC 1 

Mnnivian 1 

Notspocified  .....  16 

STATES. 

Maine   .......  6 

Nev  Hampehir*  ....  4 

Vermoat 8 

....  10 


DATES. 


1831.  Ptbnaxj 

March 

April 

Ma  J. 

June. 

July  . 

AugnM. 

September 

October. 

Noventer 
^^  DBccuiber 
I8S.  Jaauaiy 

FetnaiT 

Not 


1 

1 

2 
1 
1 


1 
1 

9 
S 
2 
2 
S 
t 

■ 

8 

S 

4 

i 
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MAY,  1832. 


PRESENT  STATE  OF  EDUCATION  SOCIETIES. 


That   the  object  for  which  Education 
Societies  are  established,  is  one  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  well-being  of  this  country, 
and  to  the  salvation  of  mankind,  no  enlight- 
ened  Christian  can  deny.    This  object  does 
not  indeed  appeal  so  obviously  to  the  feel- 
ings of  an  individual,  nor  affect  a  commu- 
nity at  so  many  points,  as  some  other  phi- 
lanthropic enterprises.    But  in  its  rentlta  it 
does.    They  are  palpable,  direct,  and  very 
great.    A  large  body  of  weli-prepared  min- 
isters, throufsh  the  blessing  of  God,  produce 
effects,  which,  in  part  at  least,  can    be 
weighed  and  estimated.    Place  twenty  in- 
telligent ministers  in  one  of  our  new  States, 
for  five  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period, 
look  at  the  state  of  common  schools,  of  col- 
leges, of  public  morals,  of  churches,  and 
you  will  understand  in  some  measure,  by 
actual  statistics,  the  value  of  the  Christian 
ministry.    In  all  ordinary  cases  you  need  not 
estimate  the  importance  of  this  institution  by 
looking  solely  at  its  general  and  compre- 
hensive bearings  on   the  community,  but 
you  can  count  the  number  of  school-houses, 
and  examine  the  records  of  the  temperance 
society,  you  can  calculate  the  number  of 
those  who  have  been  prepared  for  college 
under    the    guidance    of   their  ministers; 
you  can  estimate  the  number  of  those,  who 
have  died  in  the  faith  and  hopes  of  the  gos- 
pel, under  their  ministrations.     The  effects 
of  their  labors  in  this  world  are  very  great. 
And  this  is,  by  no  means,  occasion  of  invid- 
ious reflection  to  Christians  who  are  en- 
gaged in  other  professions.     By  giving  an 
enlightened  and  pious  minister  to  any  com- 
munity,   you  are  immediately  benefitting 
men  of  all  the  other  professions.     There 
can  hardly  be  too  many  ministers,  of  the 
right  Uad,  in  any  commuoity.    In  the  early 

VOL.    IV. 


period  after  the  settlement  of  this  country, 
there  was  one  liberally  educated  clergyman 
to  every  600  souls.  When  or  where  on 
earth,  has  property  been  more  safe,  per- 
sonal rights  better  secured,  or  more  happi- 
ness enjoyed,  than  in  New  England  fi'om 
1620  to  1650  ? 

It  is  now  about  twenty  years  since  the 
commencement  of  organized  and  systematic 
efforts  for  educating  men  for  the  ministry  in 
this  country.  As  early  as  1807,  a  society 
was  formed  for  this  purpose,  in  Dorset,  Vt. 
In  1818,  a  society  called  the  "  Benevolent 
Education  Society,'*  and  embracing  the 
counties  of  Plymouth,  Bristol,  and  Barnsta- 
ble, Massachusetts,  was  formed.  This  so- 
ciety is  now  auxiliary  to  the  American  Edu- 
cation Society.  The  Baptist  Society  of  the 
young  men  of  Boston  was  formed  in  1814. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Baptist  Education  Society.  In  De- 
cember, 1816,  the  American  Education 
Society  was  formed.  In  1818,  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Education  Society,  and  the 
Presbyterian  Education  Society  were  estab- 
lished. The  Board  of  Education  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
was  organized  in  1819.  Various  subordi- 
nate societies  have  since  been  established. 
The  principal  societies  now  in  operation  are 
the  Baptist  Education  Society  of  New  Vork, 
the  Northern  Baptist  Education  Society, 
the  Education  Society  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church,  the  Connecticut  Church 
Scholarship  Society,  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  General  Assembly,  the  Presbyterian 
Education  Society,  and  the  American  Edu- 
cation Society. 

The  Baptist  Education  Society  of  New 
York,  which,  besides  the  appropriate  duties 
of  an  Education  society,  supplies  the  place 
43 
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of  a  Board  of  Trustees  of  Hamilton  Theo- 
logical  Institution,  was  formed,  as  appears 
from  a  circular  recently  published,  in  1817. 
It  began  its  operations  in  1818.  In  1820, 
the  society  commenced  the  institution  at 
Hamilton,  to  which  its  chief  attention  has 
since  been  directed.  The  whole  expense 
of  raising  the  institution  to  its  present  con- 
dition is  as  follows : — 

Whoto  expenie  for  itudenti,        $36,158  63 
Building  for  the  ioitilatioD,  6^6  13 

Boarding  lioaw,  1,000  00 

Farm,  2,450  00 

Library,  faraiture,  work  ihop,  Ace.  4,000  00 

50,414  76 
Fermanent  Fund,  22,800,00 

The  whole  number  of  young  men  aided 
by  the  society,  since  its  ibrmation,  is  261, 
Of  this  number,  124  have  entered  on  the 
duties  of  the  ministry,  and  about  90  are 
now  members  of  the  institution,  under  the 
instruction  of  four  professors  and  one  tutor. 
The  Northern  Baptist  Education  Society 
embraces  the  New  England  States,  with  the 
exception  of  Connecticut,  in  the  sphere  of 
ite  operations.    It  has  the  Branch  State  Soci- 
eties of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Isl- 
and, and  Vermont.    Each  of  these  branches 
has  one  or  more  examining  committees,  and 
various  auxiliary    associations.    Rev.  Eb- 
enezer  Thresher  is  Secretary  of  the  Parent 
Society,  and  John  B.  Jones,  Esq.  Treasurer. 
The  seat  of  operations  is  in  Joy's  Buildings, 
nearly  opposite  the  Post  Office,  Boston! 
The  Baptist  Education  Society  of  the  young 
men  of  Boston  is  a  very  efficient  coadjutor. 
They  have    a  permanent    scholarship    of 
$1,250,  and  sustain  three  temporary  schol- 
arships, amounting  to  $225.    During  the 
present  year,  they  have  resolved  to  double 
the  number  of  their  temporary  scholarships, 
making  in  all  six  temporary  scholarships,' 
and  one  permanent   scholarship,  at   $75 
each.    At  the  last  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Parent  Society,  21   new  appUcants  were 
received  upon  the  funds,   increasing  the 
number  of  young  men  assisted  to  124.    On 
the  first  of  January,  1831,  the  whole  num- 
ber did  not  exceed  60.    It  has  thus  more 
than  doubled  its  number  in  one  year.    That 
the  efforts  of  the  Baptists  aregrcaUy  needed, 
appears  from  the  fact  that  there  are  nearly 
one  hundred  Baptist  churches  in  the  State 
of  Maine  alone  whicli  are  destitute  of  pas- 
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tist  churches  in  the  United  States  is  five  thou- 
sand and  sixty-seven:  of  ministers,  three 
thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-five; 
making  the  number  of  destitute  churches  to 
be  one  thotuand  seven  hundred  and  tu9o. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Society  has 
under  its  charge  the  seminary  near  Alexan- 
dria in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  whole 
income  of  the  society,  during  the  year  end- 
ing October  19, 1831,  was  $3,614  70.  The 
expenditures  were  as  follows : — 

In  erecting  tbe  profae«or*e  house,  $1^150  00 
Expenses  of  boarding  establbJunent,  714  00 
Preparatory  studies,  ag^  qq 

Professors*  salaries,  gso  QO 

Miscellanies,  j^  g^ 

Total,  $3^11  S3 
The  income  was  somewhat  less  than  that 
which  was  received  the  preceding  year. 
A  classical  seminary,  in  connection  with  tbe 
theological,  will  probably  soon  be  establish- 
ed.   The   destitution  of  ministera  in  tbe 
Episcopal  church,  it  seems,  b  very  great. 
In  South  Carolina  8  organized  congrega- 
tions are  unsupplied.    With  proper  mission- 
ary assistance,  19  new  stations  might  be 
planted.    The  number  of  organized  parishes 
in  Virginia  is  100,  while  the  clergy  are  less 
than  60;  of  these,  several,  through  age  and 
infirmity,  are  disqualified  for  active  service. 
More  than  100  clergymen  might  find  ampte 
fields  for  useful  labor  in  that  State.     In 
Connecticut  6  parishes  are  vacant,  because 
ministers  cannot  be  found.    The  number 
could  easily  be  increased  to   12.     Bishop 
Griswold,  of  the  Eastern  Diocese,  says, 
"  very  much  has  been  lost  to  the  church  in 
that  diocese,  during  the  last  fifteen  years, 
for  the  want  of  a  few  suitable  clergymen  to 
occupy  promising  stations."    The  field  be- 
yond the  Alleghany  mountains  i»  immense. 
A  minister  in  Kentucky  observes :  «« There 
is  the  loudest  call  in  the  West  for  a  wdl 
educated  ministry.    The  inteUigence  of  tbe 
people  is  rapidly  out-growing  that  of  their 
present  teachers."    In  Tennessee,  7  sUtioos 
imperiously  demand  a  supply.    Near  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  12  cleigymen  might  find  em- 
ployment.    Near   Detroit.   Michigan,    an 
equal  number  might  be  immediately  em- 
ployed.   The  ratio  of  increase  of  clergy- 
men in  the  Episcopal  churoh,  for  tbe  Uat 
14  years,  has  been  growing  less  and  less. 


t««.    -n..  whole  Dwnber  of  C.rwn;;,Uc^  w^Im*  *".' .**'•"  {"^  *'~''"'*°~ 
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years,  the  additions  were  also  160 ;  that  is, 
while  from  1817  to  1824,  the  ratio  of  in- 
crease on  the  whole  numher  of  clergy  was 
a  little  more  than  seven  per  cent.,  that  from 
1824  to  1831,  was  a  little  more  than  four 
and  a  half  per  cent.;  or  to  state  the  posi- 
tion in  a  still  more  intelUg;ible  manner,  du- 
ring the  first  of  these  periods,  for  every  100 
clergymen,  there  was  an  annual  increase  of 
a  little  more  than  seven  ;  in  the  last  seven 
years,  the  annual  addition  was  a  little  more 
than  four  and  a  half.    The  whole  number 
of  clergymen  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church  is  634.    The  increase  in  1831  was 
but  six,  an  unusual  number  having  died. 
"  This  deficiency  of  miaisters,"  says  the 
Committee  of  the  Church  Scholarship  So- 
ciety, "  MUST  he  supplied  by  Education 
Societies.    Experience  has  fully  shown, 
that  comparatively  few  sons  of  the  rich  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  sacred  office.    The 
experiment  of  leaving  the  ministry  to  take 
care  of  itoelf  has  been  fully  tried,  and  the 
church  is  languishing  under  its  results." 

We  shall  furnish  particular  statements  of 
the  condition  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  General  Assembly,  and  of  the  Presby- 
terian and  American  Education  Societies,  in 
our  next  number. 
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fancy,  though  I  tmst  never  to  have  depart- 
ed so  far  from  custom  as  to  appear  austere 
and  singular. 

I  had  eariy  learned  that  "forecast "  was 
the  true  secret  of  independence  in  pecun- 
iary matters,  and  this  enabled  me  to  meet 
necessary  expenses  with  the  small  avails  of 
school  keeping,  during  winter  vacations. 

I  rarely  suffered  the  season  to  arrive  ibr 
the  use  of  a  classic,  without  having  it  pro- 
vided, and  that  under  circumstances,  which, 
(if  practicable,)  admitted  of  its  being  sold  or 
transferred  with  a  very  trifling  discount. 
This  method,  however,  did  not  produce 
much  abatement  in  board  bills  and  tuition, 
though  I  ever  found  it  easier  to  sustain  the 
**  financial  charge  **  in  a  pitched  battle  and 
on  the  outposts,  than  after  I  was  on  the  re- 
treat. 

In  respect  to  clothing,  I  have  been  sus» 
tained,  not  so  much  by  good  luck  in  getting, 
as  habits  of  carefulness  in  keeping.    Not 
that  I  have  not  had  good  clothes  and  worn 
them  on  all  suitable  occasions,  but  that  I 
have  then,  and  elsewhere,  preserved  them 
from  that  rash  and  unreasonable  exposure 
which  brings  down  a  valuable  article  at  once 
to  a  level  with  the  ordinary,  and  hence  the 
necessity  of  a  new  investment. 

Another  secret  of  independence  with  me 
has  been  the  habit  of  waiting  on  myself ; — 
doing  my  own  work,  so  far  as  consistent 
with  circumstances,  and  this,  assisted  with  a 
little  ingenuity,  has  saved  me  what  consti- 
tutes the  substantial  difference  between  him 
that  stands  within  the  door  of  a  jail,  and  him 
that  breathes  the  free  air  outside  of  it- 

My  philosophy  of  creation  has  ever  led 

me  to  suppose  diat  men  are,  ordinarily,  con- 

.....  .^1    stituted  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and 

The  following  letter  from  an  mdividual    ^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^f  hands.    That  they  gener- 

,  ..  r..ii..  «;»».  «r,o«»  succeed  in  so  doing  when  they  try 

faithfully,  and  that  there  is  time  and  money, 
and  reputation  eneugh  saved  to  warrant 
every  one  In  the  trial.  ^ 


THE  WAY  TO  AVOID  DEBT. 


who  has  struggled  successfully  with  many 
difficulties  in  obtaining  an  education,  will 
afford  some  valuable  thoughts  to  such  per- 
sons as  may  be  in  like  circumstances. 

In  answer  to  your  inquiry,  how  I  have 
gone  through  college  and  seminary  without 
pecuniary  aid,  and  yet  clear  of  debt,  I  would 
simply  say,  that  the  assumption  of  fact  in  the 
outset  is  not  quite  true.  1  had  earned  two 
or  three  hundred  dollars  previous  to  my 
preparatory  course,  and  enjoyed  in  the  sem- 
inary the  usual  remittance  of  two  years' 
board,  with  credit  for  the  third. 

This 
toward 

course,  -j  

the  ministry,— and  but  for  a  few  principles 
of  economy  which  necessity  taught  by  the 
way,  and  that  kind  Providence  which  adds 
blessing  to  honest  and  vigorous  endeavor— 
I  should  be  utterly  at  loss  how  I  have  attain- 
ed my  object  m  I  have. 

I  had  eariy  learned  «  the  Vforth  of  a  dol- 
lar,** by  knowing  just  how  much  hard  work 
it  took  to  get  it :  and  this  helped  me  to  do- 


I  have  done  something  at  lessemng  the 
**mei4e/UdU**  of  academic  life  by  avoiding 
temptations  for  multiplying  them;  finding 
it  easiest  reconciling  abstemiousness  with 
honor  when  farthest  from  the  field  of  con- 

fiict. 

Something,  too,  have  I  saved  by  ewy 
discipleship  to  the  temperance  cause,  and  a 
fixed  belief  that  ''the  weU  need  no  phy- 
sician,** and  this,  carried  through  the  whole 


I  have  journey ea  mucn  on  luot  ?»••«"  - 
would  have  been  more  congenial  to  my  feel* 
ings  to  have  been  in  a  stage-coach ;  hut  too 
«  substantial  contorts**  left  in  pocket  at  the 
journey's  end,  together  with  the  invigorat- 
ing tendency  of  pedestrian  exercise,  has 
done  much  to  soften  that  aspenty  which 
would  seem  to  lie  on  the  eorface  of  such  a 

course.  ,    ^  * 

So  you  see  it  has  been  prudent  use  of 


KSa'ia  J.Z.^Tn«^";^a|w^tih.d-^iW«red.  rather  U-nhr,. 
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acquisition  that  has  borne  me  along.  And 
this,  I  think,  never  at  the  expense  of  hon- 
orable reputation,  nor  yet  unworthy  con- 
sumption of  time  by  "  dabbling  in  small  mat- 
ters," for  these  I  have  suffered  to  occupy 
but  the  remnants  and  leisure  moments. 

Whatever,  therefore,  of  example  or  sug- 
gestion is  worthy  of  adoption,  i  submit  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  like  myself,  may 
have  need.  And  if  any  should  call  it,  after 
all,— a  poor  apology  for  "  lean  pockets,*'  I 
would  simply  file,  in  abatement  of  the  ac- 
count, that  a  light  heart  and  cheerful  spirits 
contribute  much  to  the  happiness  and  use- 
fulness of  a  man's  life. 


INTERESTING  HISTORY  OF  A 
YOUNG  MAN  ASSISTED  BY  THE 
AMERICAN  EDUCATION  SOCIETY. 

The  following  letter  was  addressed  to  the 
Recording  Secretary  and  will  be  read  with 
pleasure. 

la  looking  over  your  late  report,  among 
other  interesting  facts' I  notice  one  which  I 
am  happy  to  see  stand  in  so  fair  an  attitude 
before  the  public.  It  is  that  which  is  headed, 
"  JlmourU  of  earmnga"  under  which  you 
.observe  that  "  it  has  long  been  a  favorite 
iobject  with  the  Directors  of  the  Society  to 
encourage  young  men  to  do  all  in  their  pow- 
er to  support  themselves."  With  this  object 
I  most  fully  accord.  And  being  in  posses- 
don  of  some  facts  in  relation  to  one  of  my 
Acquaintance  which  may  be  of  some  service 
to  your  Society,  and,  perhaps,  to  the  young 
men  under  its  patronage,  I  place  them,  with 
the  consent  of  him  to  whom  they  relate,  at 
your  disposal. 

I  Icnew  a  young  man  some  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago,  who,  in  the  business  of  the  farmer 
and  mechanic,  had  been  trained  to  hard 
labor  till  about  the  age  of  twenty,  when  the 
loss  of  his  health,  a  mysterious  providence, 
prepared  the  way  for  acquiring  an  educa- 
tion for  the  Christian  ministry.  This  was  a 
subject  which  he  had  revolved  a  few  months 
before,  and  the  way  seemed  to  be  hedged 
up.  With  only  fifty  dollars  which  he  could 
call  his  own,  and  in  feeble  health,  without 
any  expectation  of  aid,  save  from  the  educa- 
tion societies,  provided  he  should  be  receiv- 
ed under  patronage,  without  a  single  book, 
excepting  a  Latin  grammar,  procured  for  the 
purpose,   he  commenced   his  preparatory 

studies  in  the  academy  at .    At  the 

dose  of  three  or  four  months,  he  was  re- 
ceived on  examination  under  patronage  by  a 
charitable  society,  from  which  he  received 
in  the  course  of  six  months,  forty  dollars, 
for  which  he  gave  his  note  on  interest.  He 
was  then  advised  by  the  directors  of  this 
society  to  apply  to  the  American  Education 
Society,  which  granted  him  two  quarterly 
appropriations  of  fifteen  dollars  each.    With  I 


this  assistanee  firom  these  two  societies,  he 
was  enabled,  by  ihe  aid  of  some  friends,  and 
his  own  exertions,  to  proceed  without  em- 
barrassment for  one  year,  leaving  his  fifty 
dollars  nearly  entire. 

Having,  by  the  first  year's  application,  set- 
tled the  question  that  his  impaired  health 
would  improve  under  severe  study,  and 
established  a  reputation  for  diligence,  certain 
friends  of  Zion  having  proposed  to  them- 
selves jointiy  to  aid  a  young  man  in  acquir- 
ing an  education  for  the  Christian  ministry^ 
offered  to  receive  him  under  their  patron- 
age. This  kind  offer,  after  some  feelings  of 
delicacy  were  overcome,  was  gratefully  ac- 
cepted. These  friends  were  numerous,  on 
the  ground,  and  probably  no  student  was 
ever  subjected  to  a  kinder  and  closer  super- 
vision. As  they  were  abundantly  able,  and 
expected  to  afford  him  all  necessary  support, 
many  of  them  were  desirous  that  little  time 
should  be  expended  in  school-keeping. 
With  this  desire  he  complied,  but  not  without 
an  effort,  by  diligence  and  economy,  to  aid 
himself,  and  be  as  little  burdensome  as  possi- 
ble. Six  months  after  he  was  received  under 
their  patronage,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of 

college  at .    What  was  the  amount  of 

his  earnings,  during  the  year  and  a  half, 
spent  in  preparatory  studies,  his  books  do 
not  show.  But  though  his  health  was  not 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  walk  the  distance 
of  two  miles,  I  well  remember  several  in- 
stances of  manual  labor,  in  which  he  en- 
gaged for  exercise  and  profit.  From  the 
time  of  entering  college  to  the  end  of  his 
Theological  course,  seven  successive  years, 
an  amount  of  earnings  is  regularly  recorded. 
During  his  collegiate  years,  they  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Freshman  year,  for  manaal  labor,  .  .  $S7  99 
8ophonMH«  year,  for  maoQal  labor,  .  .  80  4S 
Junior  year,  for  manaal  labor,    .    59  96 

school-keepinf  in  vacation    90  00—73  96 
Beoior  year,  for  maaual  labor,   ....    70  34 
The  three  yeari  in  Theol.  Sem. 

Teaching, 146  00 

Agencies, 50  00 

Bianaal  labor, 73  70 


Total, .    $560  71 

The  whole  is  an  average  of  $80  00  a 
year  for  seven  successive  years,  without  loss 
of  time.  Most  of  the  manual  labor  was  done 
in  term  time ;  and  more  than  h<i]f  his  vaca- 
tions were  consumed  in  study.  The  vaca- 
tions thus  occupied  were  sometimes  spent 
with  friends  who  gave  him  his  board,  some- 
times he  paid  for  it  by  teaching  a  family 
school,  and  sometimes  by  labor. 

In  addition  to  his  labor  for  profit,  he  en- 
gaged more  or  less  in  all  the  plana  of  exer- 
cise among  his  fellow  students,  such  as  walk- 
making,  setting  trees,  cutting  wood,  garden- 
ing, haying,  walking,  &c.  as  occasion  ofier- 
ed,  or  health  and  vigor  required. 

As  to  his  studies  they  were  never  suflered 
to  be  unnecessarily  interrupted.  Punctual- 
ity was  bis  motto  at  all  times  and  in  all 
duties,  and  was  well  sustained  through  ^9 
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whole  course,  as  all  his  lostnictors  will  tea- 

Wheu  he  graduated,  as  a  proof  that  his 
labors  did  not  interfere  with  his  studies,  he 
received  the  honors  of  his  class,  and  as  a 
proof  of  their  benefit  to  his  health,  I  have 
often  heard  him  say  that  he  possessed  four 
times  the  health  at  the  close  of  his  college 
course  that  he  did  at  the  commencement  of 
his  studies,  and  it  has  continued  to  advance 
ever  since.  The  dyspepsia,  that  bane  of 
students,  has  never  come  near  him,  and 
never  will  so  long  as  he  continues  his  pres- 
ent practice  of  cutting  his  own  wood,  cul- 
tivating his  garden,  and  walking  oyer  a 
country  parish,  in  which  he  is  settled,  and 
frequently  in  his  exchanges  to  neighboring 
parishes. 

In  respect  to  the  amount  received  from 
his  benefactors  it  was  probably  not  far  from 
that  of  the  appropriations  of  your  society, 
during  his  college  course,  when  their  aid 
ceased.    Unwilling  to  delay,  as  is  often  the 
case,  a  year  or  two,  for  school-keeping  in 
order  to  acquire  something  for  the  expenses 
of  the  remaining  three  years,  he  devoted  a 
part  of  the  senior  vacation  previous  to  com- 
mencement, and  a  portion  oi  time  after,  to 
manual  labor,  the  avails  of  which  enabled 
him  to  meet  his  graduating  expenses  with  a 
surplus  of  about  thirty  dollars,  with  which  to 
commence  his  theological  studies.    During 
his  theological  course  he  received  no  assist- 
ance excepting  the  usual  privileges  of  indi- 
gent students  in  the  seminary.      Conse- 
quently in  all  the  expenses  of  the  three  years 
for  clothing,  board,  $250  worth  of  books, 
(students  generally  buy  too  many)  travel- 
ling expenses,  wood,  lights,  societies,  sub- 
scriptions, periodicals,  charities,  &c.  &c. 
some  debts  were  necessarily  incurred,  nearly 
all  of  which  have  since  been  discharged. 
Yours,  &c. 
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OPERATIONS  OF  THE  PRESBYTERI- 
AN EDUCATION  SOCIETY. 

Tait  Board  of  Directors  held  their  Quar- 
terly Meeting  in  New  York,  on  Tuesday, 
the  27th  of  March.  There  were  received 
upon  the  funds  of  the  society,  sixty-five 
new  Beneficiaries,  belonging  to  nine  States, 
and  twenty 'One  institutions  of  learning ;  a 
number  tmree  times  greater  than  has  been 
4aken  up  at  any  meeting  since  the  formation 
of  this  society.  Appropriations  were  made 
to  the  amount  of  $4,080.  The  society  has 
now  under  its  patronage  two  hundred  and 
sixteen  young  men,  who  are  pursuing  their 
studies  in  the  following  Institutions : — 

Union  Tbeolosical  Seminary  3 

Southern  and  Western  Theol.  Seminary  S26 

CieltyBbarffTbeologtcal  Seminary  5 

Princeton  Theologieal  Seminary  7 

New  Brunswick  Thoological  Seminary  1 

Proteatant  Epiicopal  Gen.  TbeoL  Sem.  S 

^i^buro  Theological  Seminary  SI 


Hamilton  Literary  and  ThooL  loit. 

Jefferson  College 

Western  Reserve  College 

New  Jersey  College 

Nashville  iJniversity 

Miami  University 

Hamilton  College 

Centre  College 

Keoyoo  Coilese 

Knoxville  College 

Indiana  College 

Union  College 

Transylvania  University 

University  of  Ohio 

Manual  Lab.  Academy  W.Tonn. 

Classiea!  School  Vienna 

Classical  School  Lyons 

Ovid  Academy 

Franklin  Academy 

Oswego  Academy 

Bloomfield  Academy 

Rochester  Institute 

Flatbush  Academy 

W.  Res.  College  Prep.  School 

Ashtabula  Institute 

New  York  Select  School 

Greenville  Academy 

Elkton  Academy 

Milford  Select  School 

Hanover  Academy 

Walnut  Hill  School 

Hart  wick  Academy 

Oneida  Institute 

Owego  Academy 

St.  Lawrence  Academy 

Ogdensburg  High  School 

Geneva  Lyceum 

Cortland  Academy 

Remseo  Academy 

Prep.  School  Canonsburg 

Worthingtorv  Academy 

Chester  Academy 

Greenfield  Academy 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  Academy 

Institutions  5L 

A  new  Board  of  Agency  has  been  estabr 
lished  in  Alabama,  through  the  instnimen- 
tality  of  Rev.  Wm.  Patton,  called  the  South 
Alabama  Agency  of  the  Presbyterian  Edu^ 
cation  Society.  The  following  gentlemen 
have  been  regularly  appointed  on  the 
Board : — 

Dr.  Alex.  Hutchinson,  Chairman  &  Treas, 
Rev.  Robert  Holman,  Cor.  Secretary. 

«    Fields  Bradshaw. 

•*    Alex.  N.  Cunningham. 

"    Thomas  S.  Witberspooo. 
Maj.  John  O.  Graham. 
Mr.  William  Sayre. 

The  Directors  are  happy  to  state,  that  the 
Rev.  John  Dickson  of  South  Carolina,  a 
gentlemen  of  tried  worth  and  qualifications, 
has  accepted  his  recent  appointment  of 
Secretary  and  permanent  Agent  of  the  East 
and  West  Tennessee  Agencies,  and  will 
immediately  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his 
office.  It  is  their  wish  and  ardent  prayer, 
that  he  may  be  successful  in  the  great  work 
assigned  to  him.  About  ten  scholarships 
have  been  secured  in  West  Tennessee,  and 
a  number  of  young  men  have  been  con- 
versed with,  and  will  soon  apply  for  patron- 
age. 

The  Rev.  John  M.  Ellis  has  also  entered 
upon  his  agency,  for  tlie  Branches  of  Indiana 
and  Illinois  with  encouraging  prospects. 

While  |he  Board    rejoice  at  the  bright 
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prospects  of  ufefulness  which  are  opening 
before  them,  and  the  unexampled  accession 
of  applicants  to  the  sacred  funds  intrusted  to 
their  charge,  they  deem  it  also  an  imperious 
duty  to  state  fully  their  wants  to  the  Chris- 
tian -community.  It  must  he  evident  to  all, 
that  the  great  increase  of  Beneficiaries  de- 
mands a  corresponding  increase  of  funds  to 
carry  them  forward  in  their  studies.  The 
glorious  revivals  in  our  churches*  will  doubt- 
less bring  forward  hundreds  of  pious  and 
fifted  young  men,  burning  with  a  desire  of 
evoting  themselves  to  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry. Friends  of  the  Redeemer,  shall  they 
be  encouraged  and  assisted  in  this  under- 
taking ?  Shall  the  pledge  of  this  society  to 
aid  all  of  proper  qualifications  be  redeemed .' 
The  perishing  millions  in  heathen  lands  call 
upon  you  to  redeem  it.  The  destitute 
churches  in  our  own  country  implore  you  to 
regard  this  pledge.  God  demands  its  ful- 
fillment. Let  an  efficient  answer  be  given 
by  your  prayers  and  contributions,  that  you 
will  NEVER  permit  the  Board,  for  want  of 
funds,  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  rejecting 
a  worthy  applicant. 

Let  the  rich  remember,  that  by  contrib- 
uting seventy-five  dollars  annually  for  seven 
years,  they  may  perhaps  have  the  blessed 
privilege  of  raising  up  a  Martyn,  a  Brainerd, 
or  a  Mills,  whose  name  will  be  had  in  ever- 
iastiog  remembrance.  Let  those  in  mode- 
rate circumstances  give  according  to  their 
ability.  Let  none  plead  exemption  from  the 
duty  of  raising  up  a  ministry,  adequate  in 
numbers,  talents,  and  piety,  to  the  wants  of 
A  world. 


REPORTS  OF  AGRNTS. 


Rev.  FaANKx.i2r  Y.  Vail. 

To  the  Dizeeton  of  Uw  PraibTteriui  Edvealion  Bocietjr. 

Cindnnati,  March  13, 1832. 

iif  presenting  you  the  semi-annual  re- 
port of  the  doings  of  the  Western  Agency, 
during  the  last  six  months,  it  is  our  privi- 
lege to  say«  that  while  our  cause  has  sus- 
tained an  irreparable  loss  in  the  removal  of 
our  beloved  brother  Cornelius,  first  from  the ' 
Education  society,  and  almost  simultaneously ' 
fix>m  his  earthly  labors ;  yet  that  the  great 
interests  of  the  Presbyterian  Education  So- ; 
ciety  in  our  western  valley  have  never  been  ; 
80  extensively  sustained  and  promoted,  as 
during  the  period  specified  in  this  report. 

Character  and  death  of  Dr,  Cornelius. 
Before  surveying  the  business  transactions 
of  this  Agency  at  the  West,  we  feel  con- 
strained to  mingle  our  tears  with  yours,  and 
bow  down  in  humble  submission  before 
(rod,  in  view  of  that  most  afflictive  and 
mysterious  dispensation  of  his  Providence, 
by  which  the  cause  of  Education  societies 
baa  been  deprived  of  its  most  able  and  sqo> 


cessful  advocate,  and  the  church  of  Christ 
of  one  of  her  most  important  agents  in  the 
great  wofk  of  evangelizing  the  heathen. 
When  our  dear  departed  brother  was  called 
to  the  service  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  we 
felt  that  he  was  pre-eminently  fitted  for  the 
station,  and  that  if  he  should  occupy  it,  it 
would,  by  the  divine  blessing,  give  a  new 
and  powerful  impulse  to  the  cause  of  foreign 
missions;  but  we  saw  not  how  his  labors 
could  be  dispensed  with,  in  connection  with 
the  immense  undertaking  of  raising  up  min- 
isters  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  worid.  We 
remembered  that,  under  God,  this  devoted 
servant  of  Christ  had  raised  this  cause,  from 
comparative  obscurity  and  great  depression, 
to  the  encouraging  prominence,  and  increas- 
ing success  which  it  now  assumes  before  the 
Christian  community;  and  we  confidently 
believed  that,  by  the  wisdom  of  his  contin- 
ued counsels,  and  the  zeal  and  energy  of  his 
persevering  efforts,  the  friends  of  education 
would  soon  be  able  to  raise  up  thousands  of 
able  and  faithful  ministers,  where  they  have 
hitherto  raised  up  hundreds. 

We  were  willing,  however,  to  submit  to 
his  leaving  our  cause,  when,  in  his  valedic- 
tory letters  to  this  Board  and  its  Secretary, 
just  before  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
new  office,  he  reminded  us  of  his  prayerful 
anxiety  to  know  his  Master's  will ;  of  his 
undiminished  attachment  to  our  enterprise ; 
and  of  his  strong  hope  that  he  should  be 
able  to  make  the  cause  of  foreign  missions 
to  bear,  with  mighty  and  increasing  energy, 
upon  the  multiplication  of  missionaries,  for 
the  perishing  millions  in  heathen  lands. 
Speaking  of  the  decision  which  he  bad  just 
made,  to  engage  in  the  service  of  the  Amer- 
ican Board  of^  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions ;  of  his  hope  to  be  able  stili  to 
help  forward  the  work  of  education,  he  sajTB 
in  a  letter  of  the  11th  January :  "  It  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  describe  to  you,  in  a  let- 
ter, all  the  steps  by  which  my  mind  has 
come  to  this  result :  weeks  of  anxious  and 
prayerful  investigation  were  spent,  before 
consenting  to  ft.  Suffice  it  here  to  say — 
duty  to  my  Lord  and  Master  seemed  to 
leave  me  no  other  course.  May  I  have 
your  continued  prayers  in  my  behalf,  that 
by  God^s  blessing  on  my  labors,  I  may  bring 
the  claims  of  600,000,000  of  dying  heathen 
to  bear  directly  on  the  operations  of  Educa- 
tion societies,  by  a  new  and  greater  demand 
for  missionaries  than  has  hitherto  been  made^ 
on  the  churches.  We  had  hardly  brought 
our  minds  to  acquiesce,  in  view  of  such 
considerations,  in  the  removal  of  our  dear 
brother  to  another  field  of  labor,  when  our 
hearts  'were  made  to  bleed  by  the  intelli- 
gence, that  God  had  removed  him  to.  a 
higher  station  of  usefulness  in  heaven !  We 
now  seemed  to  hear  the  voice  of  God,  say- 
ing to  us  and  to  the  church  at  large,  '*  cease 
from  man  whose  breath  is  fn  his  nostrils  ;'* 
aod  while  we  listened  to  these  iolemv  and 
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impressive  accents,  we  felt  reproved  and 
humbled,  because  we  had  trusted  too  much 
in  an  arm  of  flesh,  and  too  little  in  the 
mighty  God  of  Jacob,  in  whom  is  everlast- 
ing  strength ;  and  we  now  feel  that  God 
can  carry  on  the  missionary  cause  and  that 
of  education  too,  by  the  weaicest  instruments, 
though  he  may  remove  from  earth  all  the 
mightiest  pillars  of  our  unwarranted  de- 
pendence. Our  prayer  is,  that  the  mantle 
of  this  blessed  man  may  fall  upon  his  minis- 
terial brethren,  and  especially  upon  the 
hundreds  of  young  men  who  have  been 
training  up  under  his  influence  and  prayers, 
to  sustain  and  carry  forward  the  blessed 
work  in  which  he  laid  down  his  life. 

Increasing  progrean  and  sueeess  of  the 
Presbyterian  Education  Society  at  the 
West.  It  has  been  well  ascertained  that 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  so  little, 
until  recently,  has  been  accomplished,  or 
attempted  at  the  West,  in  the  work  of  edu- 
cating young  men  for  the  ministry,  has  been, 
that  the  nature,  and  objects,  and  claims  of 
the  Education  societies  have  not  been  fully 
and  often  urged  upon  the  attention  of  botn 
the  ministers  and  the  churches.  It  has  not 
been  in  the  power  of  your  Secretary,  until 
the  last  autumn,  to  present  the  claims  of  the 
Presbyterian  Education  Society  before  a 
large  portion  of  the  ministers  and  elders  of 
the  West,  embraced  in  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal Synods  and  Presbyteries.  A  favora- 
ble opportunity  was  embraced  to  accom- 
plish this  object,  during  the  fall  sessions  of 
these  Judicatories ;  and  arrangements  were 
made  that  several  of  those  bodies  which 
could  not  be  visited  by  myself,  should  have 
an  able  representation  in  behalf  of  your 
society ;  and  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  the 
full  presentations  which  were  then  made  of 
the  principles,  plans,  objects,  and  results  of 
your  institution,  awakened  an  increased 
interest  in  our  cause;  produced  a  higher 
conviction  of  the  importance  of  this  under- 
taking ;  removed  some  ignorance  and  much 
prejudice  in  reference  to  the  character  and 
design  of  your  society,  and  secured  in  its 
behalf  many  warm,  enlightened,  and  decid- 
ed friends.  We  consider  the  Presbyterian 
Education  Society  as  now  having  a  deeper 
foundation  in  the  hearts,  and  a  higher  place 
in  the  affections  of  the  western  community 
»f  Christians,  extensively,  Uian  at  any  for- 
mer period,  lliat  such  is  the  fact,  we  infer 
from  the  encouraging  increase  of  our  funds ; 
from  the  establishment  of  new  branches  or 
agencies ;  from  the  multiplication  of  our 
beneficiaries ;  and  from  the  pacific  spirit 
and  measures  with  which  our  cause  has 
been  advocated  and  carried  forward. 

The  increase  of  our  funds,  tmd  the  char- 
acter of  western  liberality.  Our  first  ap- 
propriation, after  the  establishment  of  the 
Western  Agency  in  1830,  amounted  to 
$141 ;  the  fourth  appropriation  to  $1,270 ; 
and  during  a  little  more  than  the  last  half 
year,  upwards  of  $2,000  have  beeo  paid  I 


into  the  treasury  of  the  Western  Agency, 
besides  what  has  been  received  by  other 
western  branches.  As  evincive  of  the  dis- 
position of  the  western  churches  to  sustain 
the  cause,  I  could  enumerate  upwards  of 
one  hundred  scholarships!,  and  numbers  of 
them  by  single  individuals,  subscribed  for 
seven  years  :  I  could  tell  of  churches  of  no 
great  ability  in  newly  settled  parts  of  the 
country,  carrying  forward  from  two  to  five 
young  men  in  their  education ;  and  not  a> 
few  congregations,  most  of  the  members  of 
which  both  live  and  worship  in  their  log-hous- 
es, and  yet  esteem  it  a  pleasure  and  a  privi- 
lege to  educate  one  young  roan  for  the  poor, 
and  those  who  have  none  to  care  for  their 
souls.  I  could  mention  many  ol  the  mothers 
and  daughters  in  our  churches,  who,  by  the 
fruits  of  their  Industry — by  the  use  of  their 
needles,  pay  their  annual  subscription  of 
from  five  to  ten  dollars  to  this  cause,  besides 
their  contributions  to  other  benevolent  ob- 
jects. Jf  my  paper  would  permit,  I  could 
selectcases  of  individual  benevolence  ;  could 
teil  of  an  aged  father  in  Israel  who  could 
not  be  satisfied  to  go  to  heaven  till  he  had 
given  his  house  to  the  Lord,  after  his  death, 
for  the  benefit  of  this  cause ;  of  a  laborious 
mechanic,  with  a  fiimily  of  small  children, 
toiling  at  his  trade  for  their  support,  and  yet 
feeling  it  to  be  a  privilege  to  give  $1,000 
to  the  Education  Society,  because  he  thinks 
his  little  patrimony  will  do  the  most  good  ia 
this  way,  while  his  laborious  bands  can  min- 
ister to  his  wants  ;  of  a  venerable  elder  in 
the  church,  who  has  recently  con.«ecrated 
two  or  three  thousand  dollars  to  this  sacred 
cause,  to  be  paid  as  soon  as  it  has  carried 
him  to  the  end  of  his  journey ;  and  of  one 
of  the  western  sons  of  the  society,  who  has 
lately  refunded  the  last  hundred  dollars  of 
his  debt  to  the  society,  and  is  now  contribu- 
ting $75  a  year,  from  a  small  income,  to 
educate  one  of  your  beneficiaries. 

The  rising  character  of  institutions  at 
the  West  is  seen  also  in  the  multiplication 
of  our  young  men,  I  have,  on  a  former 
occasion,  mentioned  that  until  1830,  we  had 
but  six  or  eight  young  men  in  the  valley  ; 
at  the  time  of  our  last  report  they  had  in- 
creased to  about  seventy,  and  now  number 
upwards  of  one  hundred ;  while  nearly  as 
great  a  number  of  others,  who  have  been 
conversed  with  on  the  subject,  and  have 
turned  their  attention  to  the  ministry,  will 
probably  soon  need  our  assistance.  I  need 
not  here  remind  you  of  the  encouraging 
fact,  on  this  subject,  of  which  you  have  been 
before  informed,  that  in  one  of  our  western 
institutions,  within  the  last  few  weeks,  no 
less  than  twenty-one  new  applicants  were 
received  on  the  funds  of  our  society. 
Such  facts  we  regard  as  encouraging  indica- 
tions, that  the  I^rd  of  the  harvest  is  about 
to  send  forth  a  multitude  of  laborers  in  the 
great  field  which  is  white  for  the  harvest. 

The  increasing  prosperity  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Education  Society  at  the  West 
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may  he  inferred  from  the  inereeise  of  its 
branche$  or  agencies j  and  from  the  con- 
neetion  of  efficient  agents  with  them.  We 
will  here  barely  advert  to  the  fact,  of  which 
you  have  before  had  the  particulars,  that 
by  the  advice  and  direction  of  tliis  Board, 
your  excellent  agents.  Rev.  Messrs.  Owen 
and  Labaree,  spent  most  of  the  last  fall  and 
winter  in  East  and  West  Tennessee  ;  were 
most  cordially  received  by  both  ministers 
and  churches ;  and  were  successful  in  the 
establishment  of  two  permanent  agencies, 
one  for  East,  and  one  for  West  Tennessee ; 
in  calling  up  the  public  attention  to  the 
character  and  claims  of  your  society ;  in 
enlisting  the  feelings  and  prayers  of  the 
churches,  calling  forth,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  their  resources  in  behalf  of  the 
cause  ;  and  in  brintring  forward  nearly  thirty 
young  men,  who  have  already  asked  your 
patronage.  Arrangements  are  now  making 
to  obtain  one  of  the  best  men  of  that  state, 
a  native  of  the  soil,  to  become  the  perma- 
nent agent  of  these  two  branches. 

I  have  said,  that  an  increasing  prosperity 
might  be  evidenced  &y,  while  it  is  in  no 
small  degree  the  result  of  the  paci6c  spirit 
and  measures  with  which  this  cause  has 
been  advocated  and  carried  forward.  It 
has  been  the  tacred  purpose  of  this  Board 
and  its  agents,  to  prevent  the  existence  of 
tiiose  collisions  and  excitements  between 
the  two  Education  Boards,  which  have  so 
painfully  distracted  and  injured  the  Mission- 
ary Boards.  Instead  of  attempting  to  raise 
•ur  own  institution  in  the  public  estimation, 
by  an  invidious  comparison  of  its  claims 
trith  those  of  a  kindred  society,  we  have 
rather  presented  them,  not  as  rival,  but  as 
ftister  institutions,  engaged  in  the  same  great 
enterprise — embracing  the  same  denomina- 
tions— conducted  on  the  same  great  general 
principles — and  occupying  a  field  sufficiently 
hrge  to  employ  all  their  mutual  efforts, 
without  exhausting  our  Christian  energies 
in  unholy  contentions.  In  accordance  with 
these  pacific  principles,  your  agents  have, 
in  a  number  of  instances,  when  visiting 
churches  preferring  the  Assenjbly's  Board  of 
Education,  become  the  public  advocates  of 
that  Board,  and  obtained  libeml  subscrip- 
tions for  its  aid.  And  here  we  are  happy  to 
be  able  to  state,  as  an  indication  for  good  to 
the  cause  at  the  West,  that  the  feelings  and 
views  of  the  present  valuable  secretary  of 
the  Assembly's  Board  appear,  on  this  sub- 
ject, so  fully  to  correspond  with  our  own. 
Having  the  pleasure  of  visiting  three  of  our 
Synods  last  autumn,  in  company  with  this 
beloved  brother,  being  for  several  days  and 
nights  his  travelling  companion,  and  enjoy- 
ing the  privilege  of  addressing  the  same 
Synods  with  himself;  your  secretary  was 
favored  with  pleasing  evidence,  that  so  far 
as  our  mutual  labors  and  influence  were 
concerned,  harmony  and  good  will  would 
characterize  the  movements  of  both  Boards 
at  the  West ;  and  that  "  the  unity  of  the 


spirit  should  be  kept  in  the  bond  of  peace." 
Though  both  these  agents  deemed  it  their 
duty  to  present  fully,  though  kindly,  the  pe- 
culiar features  of  their  respective  Boards ; 
yet  they  were  enabled,  by  divine  grace,  to 
do  it  in  such  a  manner,  and  with  such  a 
spirit,  as  to  allay,  instead  of  exciting  preju- 
dices, and  so  as  to  give  their  brethren  the 
impression,  that  so  far  from  coming  among 
them  to  blow  the  coals  of  strife,  and  en- 
kindle the  flames  of  discord,  they  came  as 
the  peaceful  and  peace-making  messengers 
of  the  churches,  to  provoke  one  another  by 
efforts  of  kindred  institutions,  to  greater 
zeal  and  effort,  and  fidelity  in  their  Master's 
work.  And  to  prevent  the  appearance  of 
collision,  we  believe  it  was  a  full  under- 
standing between  these  agents,  if  one  went 
to  the  right,  the  other  should  go  to  the  left ; 
that  if  any  particular  church  was  known  to 
prefer  one  of  these  societies,  the  agent  of 
the  other  should  not  distract  the  people  by 
presenting  the  claims  of  a  second  instKu- 
tion.  Acting  on  these  principles,  it  is  our 
earnest  desire  and  prayer  to'  God,  that 
Ephnum  may  not  be  Jeft  to  envy  Jadafa,  nor 
Judah  to  vex  Ephraim. 

Manttal  labor  connected  with  study, 
W'e  believe  it  is  a  leading  object  of  the 
Presbyterian  Education  Society  to  encour- 
age to  as  great  an  extent  as  practica- 
ble, the  connection  of  regular  and  system- 
atic manual  labor  with  the  education  of 
their  young  men,  as  one  of  the  most  ins- 
portant  and  almost  indispensable  means  of 
protecting  the  constitution ;  of  giving  the 
highest  corporeal  and  mental  energy;  of 
securing  habits  of  diligence,  activity,  and 
self-support;  and  of  fitting  the  youthful 
herald  of  the  cross  to  endure  hardness  as  a 
good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.  Such  being 
the  views  of  your  society — such  the  con- 
nection of  the  manual  labor  system  with  tlie 
highest  usefulness  of  your  beneficiaries, 
your  Secretary  has  regarded  it  to  be  his 
duty  (and  such  also  has  been  the  opinion  of 
this  Board),  in  accordance  with  the  per- 
mission originally  given  him,  by  the  Parent 
Society,  to  devote  a  few  months,  on  several 
occasions,  in  aiding  the  manual  labor  enter- 
prise, as  connected  with  Lane  Seminary. 
The  peculiar  circumstances,  and  urgent 
claims  of  that  institution,  during  the  past 
winter,  has  induced  him  to  devote  two  or 
three  months,  while  the  roads  were  im- 
passable abroad,  in  raising  in  this  city  the 
aid  requisite  to  secure  the  liberal'  benefac- 
tions offered  to  us  by  our  eastern  friends 
Their  liberal  proposition,  you  will  remem- 
ber, was,  to  give  us  $50,000  to  endow  three 
professorships,  on  condition  that  we  oo  the 
ground  would  evince  our  confidence  and 
interest  in  the  enterprise,  by  raising  from 
$10,000  to  $20,000  more  for  buildings, 
&c.  The  great  interests  of  the  institution, 
and  its  very  existence,  seemed  to  depend 
upon  a  successful  effort  now.  The  tinae  had 
nearly  expired  in  which  we  must  nase  osr 
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western  funds,  or  lose  those  offered  to  us 
from  the  East.  The  Board  of  the  seminary 
had  for  more  than  a  year  hecn  seeking  in 
vain  for  a  man  to  do  the  work.  Such  were 
the  Cfrcumstances  wliich  induced  your  Sec- 
retary to  engage  hi  this  work )  and  by  the 
special  blessing  of  God,  the  hearts  of  his 
people  were  so  opened  that  near  $15,000 
were  sub^^crihed,  and  thus  the  funds  furnish- 
ed for  the  immediate  erection  of  buildings, 
and  the  institution,  as  we  trust,  placed  upon 
a  permanent  basts  for  future  generations. 
We  will  only  add,  that  the  entire  expense  of 
the  institution,  including  board,  tuition, 
room  rent,  fuel,  washing,  light,  &c.  is  but 
070  annually — $50  in  the  theological 
department ;  and  that,  during  the  past  year, 
the  students  have  paid  by  their  labor — some 
the  whole,  and  others  one  third,  one  half, 
and  three  fourths  of  their  expense,  while 
the  withering  touch  of  dyspepsy  has  never 
been  known  in  the  seminary*  We  confi- 
dently anticipate  the  period  as  bear  at  hand, 
when  such  institutions  shafi  fill  our  land ; 
when  so  many  of  our  most  promising  youth 
shall  no  longer  go  from  the  seminary  to  the 
grave;  when  broken-down  constitutions, 
dyspeptic  stomachs,  and  bleeding  hings 
shall  be  regarded  as  the  crime,  rather  than 
the  misfortune  of  students;  and  when  a 
race  of  preachers  shall  be  reared  up,  with 
the  nerve  and  intellect  of  their  puritan  fore- 
fathers, and  with  a  corresponding  holiness 
and  energy  of  character,  which  shall  fit 
them  for  the  conversion  of  the  world. 
"  In  behalf  of  the  Western  Agency  of 
Presbyterian  Educatibn  Society. 

-  F.  Y.  VAIL, 
Seereiary, 
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Rev.  AivsEL  R.  Clab&. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Clark  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Education  Society,  presents  the 
most  cheering  intelligence  to  the  friends  of 
the  cause  of  Education  Societies. 

'*  Hev.  and  dear  brother y — Every  day's 
experience  affords  fresh  evidence,  that  the 
cause  for  which  we  labor  is  approved  of 
heaven.  And  though  difficulties  and  obsta- 
cles may  sometimes  lie  in  our  path,  yet, 
encouraged  by  past  tokens  of  divine  favor, 
we  may  go  forward  with  renewed  vigor, 
restinf^  assured  that  the  Education  Society 
%jdUI  live — f7it»^  live.  It  is  a  vine  of  God's 
own  planting ;  and  he  will  cause  it  to  grow 
until  all  nations  shall  lodge  under  the  shadow 
of  its  branches. 

"  The  prospects  of  the  Western  Reserve 
Branch  are  daily  brightening.  Of  the  twenty 
beneficiaries  now  under  its  care,  only  five 
were  on  our  list  at  the  time  of  our  annual 
meeting  last  October.  And  many  more 
young  meo  are  either  taking,  or  will  soon  i 
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take,  the  proper  steps  in  study  to  be  re- 
ceived under  our  care.  In  addition  to  the 
eighty  who  were  reported  to  your  Board  in 
December  last,  as  having  bad  their  attention 
directed  to  the  Christian  ministry,  we  now 
mention  twenty  more  who  have  been 
recently  conversed  with  on  this  all  impor- 
tant subject. 

"  Since  my  last  communication  to  your 
Board,  I  have  visited  fifteen  towns  in  the 
coimties  of  Medina,  Lorain,  and  Huron,  and' 
obtained  annual  subscriptions  to  the  amount 
of  $354  25;  and  collected  $126  25,  of 
which  $11  00  were  in  donations.  I  have 
also  made  a  new  effort  in  Hudson,  and 
secured  about  two  scholarships.  One  of 
(he  towns  above  alloded  to,  contains  hot' 
fifteen  families,  and  only  thirteen  persona 
wha  belong  to  the  Presbyterian  church. 
Some  of  the  others  are  newly  settled,  and 
are  able  to  do  but  little.  And  yet  they  pre- 
sent the  strange  fact,  but  interesting  to  da 
who  labor  in  this  new  country,  that  the 
poorer  and  more  destitute  a  people  are,  the 
more  promptly  and  cheerfully  do  they  mant' 
fest  (l)eir  benevolence. 

"  And  now.  my  dear  brother,  the  hite  dis- 
pensation of  Providence  ought  to  remmd  us' 
of  the  shortness  of  the  period  in  which  we' 
have  to  labor  for  the  cause  of  Christ ;  and 
to  enlist  all  our  powers  in  the  great  work 
assigned  us — that  of  raising  up  heralds  of 
salvation,  that  when  we  die,  and  other  ser- 
vants of  Jesus  die,  our  places  and  theirs  may 
be  filled  with  more  faithful,  holy,  and  effi- 
cient ministers  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 

INTELIilGElfCE. 

Americax  Education  Socistt. 

Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  tHrectore, 

The  usual  meeting  of  the  Board,  wa» 
held  on  the  11th  of  April.  Appropriations 
were  granted  to  young  men  in  the  various 
institutions  named,  as  follows :— ^ 


3  Theol.  Sem. 
11  Colleges, 
27  Academies, 


BtT^fte.  Bfimb. 

61      5 

19S      6 

61     16 


Total.  Amo.<^pr0. 

66  $1,358 
204         4,187 

67  840 


41  Inst* 


810    27     337      $6,835^ 


Theological  Seminaries. 


Bangor, 

Andover, 

¥ale, 


6 

52 

66 

Colleges. 


DoOm. 

100 

1,059 

199 

1,358 


I^rown  University, 

Amherst, 

Williams, 

44 


ilffKlctaria. 
1 

49 
25^ 


DolU. 

20 
999- 
51»' 
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Middlebury, 

27 

540 

University  Yermont, 

3 

60 

Illinois, 

4 

80 

Waterville, 

3 

60 

Bowdoin, 

11 

239 

Dartmouth, 

28 

560 

Yale. 

52 

1,040 

WashiogtoDy 

1 
204 

20 

4,137 

JIcadenUeB. 

Am«|fdarfc*.          DoOs. 

Middlebury, 

2 

24 

St.  Albans, 

1 

12 

Phillips,  (Andover, 

)18 

228 

Amherst, 

8 

96 

MonsoD, 

6 

84 

Lenox, 

2 

» 

Bradford, 

2 

24 

Phillips,  (Exeter,) 

24 

Williamstown, 

12 

TVeymouth  and 

Braintree, 

12 

Pittsfield, 

12 

8oathamptOD, 

12 

Hopkins, 

86 

Medway, 

12 

North  Bridgetoo, 

12 

Kimball  Union, 

12 

Hopkinton, 

12 

Yale,  prep*y. 

48 

Ilfinois,  do. 

36 

Randolph, 

12 

Bennington, 

24 

Shoreham, 

12 

Warren, 

12 

Lynn, 

12 

New  BedfoEd, 

12 

Plainfield, 

12 

Farmington, 

12 

67 

840 

Of  this  number  were  27 

'  new  applicants 

at  19  institutions.  The  number  aid«d,  this 
quarter,  by  the  American  and  Presbyterian 
Education  Societies,  amounts  to  767.  Of 
these,  more  than  one  hundred  were  new 
applicants.  A  number  greater,  by  one 
third,  than  was  ever  received  in  a  single 
quarter  previously. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Parent  Society, 
during  the  last  quarter,  besides  attending  to 
the  business  which  naturally  devolves  upon 
him  in  his  office,  has  performed  an  agency 
of  a  few  weeks  in  Connecticut.  He  was 
instrumental  of  forming  three  County  Aux- 
iliaries  in  connection  with  that  Branch  of  the 
Am.  Education  Society.  That  State  is  now 
wholly  organized  into  County  Auxiliaries. 


Nearly  half  of  the  towns  in  themrbave  been 
vistte<i  the  last  six  months,  and  collections 
have  been  made  in  them.  The  other  towns, 
it  is  expected,  will  be  visited  during  the 
next  autumn.  Tiut  portion  of  our  Zion  will 
undoubtedly  In  future  raise  funds  enoogb  to 
sustain  her  own  bene6ciaries.  Through 
Mr.  Cogswell's  agency  also,  an  Auxiliary 
Education  Society  has  i>een  formed  in 
Hampden  County,  Mass.    7*his  State  is  now 

organfzed  into  County  societies The 

Young  Men's  Education  Society  in  Bosloo 
has  recently  resolved  itself  into  what  is  now 
called  the  "  Boston  Auxiliary  Education  So- 
ciety." The  design  of  this  new  organiza- 
tion is  to  enlarge  its  sphere  of  operations. 
Though  the  society  has  been  one  of  our 
most  efficient  Auxiliaries  in  time  past,  yet  it 
is  con6dently  expected,  that  this  arrange- 
ment will  render  it  still  more  efficient,  and 
tiiat  much  good  will  result  from  this  altera- 
tion. 

The  following  are  the  offieen  of  (he  above 
named  Societie$, 

LlTGHriEI.D   COUTTTT    EDUCATIOlf 

SociETT,  Con. 

Hon.  FREDERICK  WOLOOTT,  Pass.  LUcMML 
Rev.  GRANT  POWERS,  See.  Goshen. 
STEPHEN  DEMIN6,  Em}.  Tb.  LitckJMd, 

New  LoiTDON  County  Education 
Society,  Con. 

Hon.  WM.  P.  CLEAVELAND,  Pksb.  JVeio  London. 
Rev.  LYMAN  STRONG,  Sxc.  Colchester. 
Dm.  JABEZ  UUNTIN01X)N,  Tr.  JVonotcA. 

New  Haven  County  Education 
Society,  Con. 

Hon.  SIMEON  BALDWIN  Prbb.  JWw  Hmen. 
Rev.  STEPHEN  HUBBELL,Ssc.  Hamden. 
HENRY  WHITE,  Esq.  Tr.  JVeio  Havsn. 

Hampden  County  Education 
Society,  Mass. 

HomfiAM'L.  LATHROP,  Prx».  ITest  8pri%gJMd» 
Rev.  T.  E.  VERMU.YE,  Sbc.  Do. 
BOND,  Esq.  Tr.  Springfield. 

Boston  Education  Society,  BIass. 

WILLIAM  J.  HUBBARD,  Em.  Past. 
Uc  JAMES  M.  WHITON,  Sao. 
Mi;  LORENZO  S.  CEAGIN,  Tr. 


Rev.  W1L1.1AM  L.  Mather's  Report. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Am.  Education  Society. 
South  Mansfield,  Ct.  April  1,  1832. 

Since  my  last  report,  my  labors  have  been 
confined  to  Hartford,  Tolland,  Middlesex, 
and  New  London  counties.  In  the  last  of 
which  1  visited  but  one  society.  The  whole 
munber  of  places  visited,  in  which  collec- 
tions have  been  made,  is  20 ;  aad  the  total 
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amount  collected  is  $967  28.  The  detail- 
ed result  of  the  agency  will  appear  in  the 
Treasurer's  Report  for  the  Connecticut 
Branch.  Associations  have  been  formed, 
and  resident  agents  appointed  in  every  place ; 
and  from  these  the  society  may  expect  aid 
in  years  to  come. 

In  some  places  where  God  has  poured  out 
his  Spirit  in  large  measures,  during  the  past 
year,  there  are  a  number  of  young  men 
loolcing  forward  to  the  ministry  who  will 
need  aid  from  tbe  Education  Society.  And 
In  these  places  God  has  also  opened  the 
hearts  of  his  people  to  contribute  liberally 
of  their  substance  for  the  support  of  this 
cause. 

With  regard  to  my  reception,  I  am  still 
happy  to  say,  that  it  has  generally  been  cor- 
dial.   The  people  have  taken  bold  of  the 
eubject  with  apparent  interest.    And  I  have 
always  found,  that  when  this  society  was 
fully  understood,  and  its  relative  importance 
to  the  other  benevolent  institutions  of  the 
day  clearly  seen,  it  has  occupied  its  proper 
place  in  the  minds  of  the  community.    I 
nave,  therefore,  in  presenting  this  subject  to 
the  people,  aimed  to  do  it  fully  and  fairly. 
Nothing  has  been  concealed.    It  has  been 
sufiered  to  stand  or  fall  in  their  estimation 
according  to  its  own  merits.     When  it  is 
understood  that  about  one  in  ten  of  the  or- 
thi>dox  congregational    ministers   in  New 
England  were  once  the  beneficiaries  of  this 
society ;  and  that  about  the  same  proportion 
of  all  the  ordinations  and  installations  re- 
ported in  the  religious  periodicals  of  the 
country,  are  cases  of  men  once  under  the 
patronage  of  this  society;  and  that  a  still 
larger  proportion,  nearly  one  sixth  of  all  the 
theological    students    connected  with  the 
rarious  theological  seminaries  in  the  United 
States,  are  now  the  beneficiaries  of  this 
society ;  it  is  impossible  that  its  Importance 
to  the  churches,  already  established  in  our 
own  country,  should  not  be  seen.    And 
when  the  friends  of  missions  are  Informed, 
that  three  fourths  of  all  the  foreign  mission- 
aries from  this  country  were  assisted  in  pre- 
paring themselves  for  the  glorious  work  of 
IMrcacmng  Christ  to  the  heathen  by  Educa- 
tion societies,  they  see  that  if  the  command 
iof  Christ,  «« Go  ye  into  ail  the  worid  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  ci;eatare,**  is 
ever  to  be  obeyed,  these  societies  must  be 
enpported :  And  the  effect  has  been,  not  to 
diminish  their  aid  to  the  Missionary  society, 
but  to  increase  the  general  amount  of  their 
contributions.    The  idea  of  a  favorite  so- 
ciety is  thas  caused  to  yield  to  a  more 
enlarged  benevolence;  and  to  the  convic- 
tion that  if  either  of  the  great  benevolent 
enterprises  of  the  day  is  to  have  its  greatest 
«nd  most  desirable  success,  it  can  only  be 
by  supporting  them  all.    Such,  I  believe, 
has  generally  been  the  effect  of  a  lull  view 
4>f  tms  subject. 

Before  closing  this  report,  allow  me,  Sir, 
t»atiteaAct  on  tbe  sHbject  of  liberality, 


which  I  have  observed  in  every  parish 
which  I  have  viiited.  The  fact  Is  this. 
The  spiritual  prosperity  of  societies  is  just 
in  proportion  to  their  spirit  of  liberality ; 
their  disposition  to  contribute  of  their  sub- 
stance to  build  up  the  cause  of  Christ. 
This  fact  will  probably  be  found  applicable 
to  every  society  in  New  England.  That 
people,  who,  having  the  ability  to  contribute 
liberally,  give  but  little,  and  that  little 
grudgingly,  is  not  the  people  whom  God 
loves  and  blesses.  They  who  sow  sparingly, 
do  not  reap  bountifullv.  Such  societies 
commonly  have  difficulties  of  some  kind. 
There  is  a  want  of  unanimity  in  their  coun- 
sels and  in  their  operations.  The  wheels  of 
such  communities  drag  heavily.  This  is 
not  theory,  but  simple  matter  of  fact,  as  it 
has  come  under  my  own  observation.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  have  found  it  true,  without 
exception,  that  those  societies  which  come 
up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  and  joyfully  and 
cheerfully  contribute  of  their  substance, 
according  as  the  Lord  has  given  them  ability, 
to  extend  the  borders  of  the  Redeemer's 
kingdom,  are  prosperous  societies.  They 
who  thus  sow  bountifully,  do  reap  also  boun- 
tifully. And  the  promise  of  God,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  very  subject,  is,  that  they  shall 
reap  thus  bountifully. 

There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  account- 
ing for  these  things  if  the  Bible  were  alto- 
gether silent  on  tbe  subject.  The  spirit 
which  is  created  by  this  liberality  to  the 
Lord  is  the  true  spirit  of  the  gospel,  the 
spirit  of  Christ ;  a  spirit  of  union  and  of 
brotherly  love ;  a  disposition  to  "  look,  not 
every  man  on  his  own  things,  but  every  man 
also  on  the  tilings  of  others;"  a  predomi- 
nant desire  to  promote  the  interests  of 
Christ's  kingdom.  When  such  a  spirit  ex- 
ists in  a  society,  it  is  impossible  that  there 
should  not  be  prosperity;  and  when  it  is 
wiM^ting,  it  is  equally  impossible  that  there 
should  be. 

The  principal  obstacles  which  I  have 
found  in  the  way  of  collectiog  funds,  have 
been,  unusual  parish  expenses  in  many 
places,  and  lingering  collections  for  the  be- 
nevolent societies  afeady  established.  The 
time  of  the  annual  collection  being  suffered 
to  pass  by,  theee,  in  many  instances,  were 
just  going  forward  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Education  society  was  presented.  Would 
it  not  be  for  the  interest  of  all  these  be- 
nevolent institutions  if  their  friends  were 
more  punctual  i 


Fbom  a  letter  just  receired  from  the  Rer. 
John  M.  Ellis,  of  Jacksonville,  niioois,  an 
agent  of  the  Society,  we  take  the  following 
paragraph.  **  The  object  of  tbe  American 
Education  Society  is  much  more  fsTorably 
regarded  in  this  State,  than  I  had  expected 
before  engaging  in  this  agency.     In  the 
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coane  of  fix  weeks,  I  have  secored  more 
fhfto  $200, — 11  Life  Members  of  oar 
branch ;  and  several  yosng  men  to  study 
for  tbe  ministiy. 


AinriVERSART. 

Thk  American  Education  Society,  in 
connection  with  tbe  Presbyterian  Education 
Society,  will  celebrate  its  sixteenth  Anniver- 
sary, in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  tbe  10th  of  May,  1832.  At 
that  time,  extracts  from  the  Annnal  Report 
will  be  read  and  addresses  made.  All  the 
members  of  the  Society,  who  can  con- 
veniently attend,  are  respectfully  invited  to 
be  present  on  the  occasion. 

WILLIAM  COGSWELL, 
Su*ry,  American  Edueaiion  Society. 

EELI6I0US  STATE  OF  LITERARY 
INSTITUTIONS. 

Wk  learn  that  a  spedal  interest  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  exists  at  three  or  four 
of  the  .Colleges,  and  at  several  of  tbe  more 
knportant  Academies  in  the  country.  We 
could  give  a  number  of  interesting  facts, 
did  we  deem  it  judicious  to  publish  them  at 
this  time.  We  have  gratifying  evidence 
for  t>eUeving  that  the  prayers  which  were 
offered  to  the  God  of  grace  on  the  last 
Thursday  of  February,  were  not  in  vain. 
It  is  a  most  important  fiict,  that  the  Fresh- 
man classes  in  many  of  our  Colleges,  contain 
an  unusually  large  proj>ortion  of  serious  and 
devout  young  men.  At  two  or  three  in- 
stitntions,  ihey  constitute  a  majority  of  their 
class.  In  this  view,  prayers  for  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  Spirit  upon  our  High 
schools  and  Academies,  are  greatly  to  be 
desired.  We  insert  the  following  letter 
which  we  have  just  received  from  the  Prin- 
pipi\|  of  Amherst  (Mass.)  Academy. 

"  As  there  are  a  number  of  beneficiaries 
,of  the  American  Education  Society  In 
Amherst,  connected  with  the  College  and 
the  Academy,  in  whose  welfare  you  feel  a 
deep  interest,  you  will,  perhaps,  be  grati- 
fied to  hear  concerning  the  state  of  religion 
in  these  institutions. 

•'  The  annual  fast  and  concert  of  prayer 
for  literary  institutions,  was  observed  in 
February.  The  church,  in  the  first  parish, 
pkpi  a^  their  vestry  in  the  morning,  and 


with  them,  tbe  students  in  the  Academy. 
In  the  afternoon,  all  united  with  the  con- 
gregation at  the  College,  when  a  sermon 
was  preached.  It  was  a  solemn  meeting, 
and  it  was  followed  by  many  hopeful  ap- 
pearances. Professors  of  religion,  in  the 
College  and  in  the  Academy,  were  induced 
to  think  that  something  must  l>e  done.  In 
the  College,  there  was,  for  a  few  days, 
considerable  seriousness.  A  few  ventured 
to  express  a  lM>pe  of  renewal  by  grace.  A 
variety  of  circumstances,  however,  conspir- 
ed to  draw  off  the  attention,  and  the  hopeful 
appearances  of  a  revival  declined.  In  the 
Academy,  which  has  numbered,  during 
the  winter,  about  seventy-five  scholars, 
of  whom  nearly  one  third  are  professors 
of  religion,  appearances  assumed  a  more 
pleasing  and  decided  aspect.  Numbers  be- 
came seriously  impressed,  and  mich  a 
general  solemnity,  and  spirit  of  inquiry  ex- 
hibited Itself,  that  it  became  evident  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  operating  among  us. 
Scarcely  have  I  seen  in  any  place,  a  greater 
degree  of  sobriety  and  a  greater  readiness 
to  listen  to  truth.  There  was  not  an  indi- 
vidual whose  mind  was  not  more  or  less 
afiected.  The  meetings  were  solemn,  and 
all  disposition  to  attend  to  the  recreations, 
common  in  such  schools,  for  a  time,  disap- 
peared. Every  one  seemed  to  feel  that 
things  of  greater  importance  demanded  at- 
tention, ft  was,  however,  unfortunate  that 
we  were  so  pear  the  closing  of  a  term,  as 
this  circumstance  was  calculated  to  divert 
the  mind.  The  term  has  now  closed,  and 
the  youth  are  many  of  them  returning 
home,  not,  however,  till  God  has,  as  we 
hope,  brought  many  of  them  to  accept  the 
terms  of  the  gospel.  As  many  as  sixteen 
have  indulged  a  liope,  of  whom  the  most 
appear  to  give  evidence  of  a  change.  What 
the  result  will  be,  none  but  God  can  tell. 
Several  of  the  hopeful  subjects  of  the  work 
are  young,  and  will  need  the  pious  counsels, 
as  well  as  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  prayers 
of  friends.  Several  others  are  further  ad- 
vanced in  life,  from  whose  maturity  of 
judgment  more  may  be  expected. 

**  As  both  these  institutions  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  church,  in  preparing 
young  men  for  the  ministry,  the  prayers  of 
Christians  are  earnestly  desired  for  all  who 
may  be  concerned  in  the  management,  or 
who  may  be  placed  there  for  the  purpose 
ol*  receiving  an  education.' 


>t 


In  this  connection,  we  would  suggest 
that  proper  measures  should  be  early  taken 
to  give  great  interest  to  the  concert  of 
prayer,  which  will  occur  on  the  last  Thurs- 
day of  February,  1833.  In  the  mean  time, 
let  all  Christians  strive  to  obtain  clear  views 
of  the  nature  and  importance  of  our  literary 
institutions,  in  their  relation  to  tbe  conver<r 
sion  pf  the  world,  and  th^n  1oo|l  tQ  tlM 
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eTeriasting  hills,  for  that  Holy  Spirit,  which 
is  given  in  answer  to  faithful  prayer.  A 
divine  influence  should  pervade  all  our 
plans  and  courses  of  study,  and  all  the  de- 
partments and  professions  of  life. 

MISCEI'I'ANEOVS. 

NEED  OF  AN  EDUCATED  MINISTRY. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  clergyman  in 
the  western  country,  formerly  assisted  by 
the  American  Education  Society. 

«  The  opinion  that  a  minister  will  do  to 
preach  to  the  ignorant  in  the  new  settle- 
ments, with  a  superficial  education,  ought 
-to  be  entirely  exploded.  I  can  now  name 
many  reasons,  why  a  minister,  going  to  the 
West,  should  have  more  knowledge,  and 
he  better  prepared  to  think  quicker,  and 
act  with  more  decision,  than  one  who  set- 
tles in  Boston,  or  New  York.  The  truth  is, 
ministers  must  be  educated,  wherever  you 
send  them.  I  have  seen,  myself,  specimens 
of  ignorance  in  professed  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  far  beyond  any  accounts  that  I  have 

read.    The  largest  church  In ,  is  the 

Freewill  Baptist.  Its  minister,  it  is  said 
by  his  own  people,  never  learnt  to  read; 
and  I  fully  believe  it.  He  is  bringing  up 
his  family  in  the  same  way.  He  has  the 
charge  of  four  churches.  One  reason,  why 
we  need  education  is,  that  we  have  such 
palpable  ignorance  to  counteract.  Could  I 
;9it  down  by  the  fire  side  with  the  Directors, 
I  might  tell  them  many  things,  which  I 
must  now  omit.** 


LETTER  FROM  ST.  PETERSBURG. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Rev.  Rich- 
ard Knill,  of  St,  Petersburg,  Russia,  to  a 
gentleman  in  Boston,  will  be  read  with 
pleasure.  Mr.  E.  has  been  employed  sev- 
•eral  years  in  the  Russian  capital,  by  the 
London  Missionary  Society.  The  gentle- 
men mentioned  in  the  letter,  are  residents 
or  merchants  in  St.  Petersburg;. 

St,  Petersburg t  Jan.  81, 18S2. 

*<  Very  soon  after  you  left  us,  it  pleased 
God  to  permit  us  to  commence  preaching 
•at  Okta, — about  40  attended,  and  with  a 
seriousness  that  is  truly  delightful,  i  think 
two  of  them  are  deeply  convicted  of  sin — 
perhaps  more.  This  has  opened  a  way  for 
the  distribution  of  more  than  100  Russ 
Testaments,  and  about  1,000  tracts.  Last 
Sabbath,  a  Sunday  school  was  opened  with 
^0  scholars  among  the  English.  This  is 
ihe  seed  time,  and  we  labor  in  hope.  One 
fi^W^S  th^re  W9S  a  man  firom  Ale^ondroaky 


at  the  preaching  in  Okta,  «nd  after  service, 
I  proposed  to  lum  to  inquire  if  it  would  be 
agreeable  to  have  a  similar  service  at  Alex- 
androsky.  This  has  been  blessed  so  far,  that 
we  have  had  several  meetings  for  preaching 
at  Mr.  B— — 's ;  and  the  general  told  me,  a 
few  evenings  ago,  that  there  will  be  a  room 
for  us  in  a  little  time,  as  soon  as  he  can  get 
it  ready.  20  persons  were  present  last 
week.  We  have  also  commenced  preaching 
at  Zarskolelo.  12  English  attended,  and  I 
hope  next  Friday  we  shall  have  more. 
These  things  open  many  ways  for  distribut- 
ing English,  French,  and  German  Tracts, 
which  we  ought  to  expect  will  be  blessed 
here^  as  they  are  in  America,  and  Britain, 
and  elsewhere.  All  your  beautiful  American 
tracts  are  gone,  and  they  are  gone  to  everv 
part  of  the  empire,  where  there  are  English 
people. 

"  I  have  had  very  affecting  and  interest- 
ing work  with  two  sets  of  shipwrecked 
sailors,  coneerning  whom,  I  wrote  a  tract 
called  '*  The  Shipwreck,"  and  sent  it  to 
the  Sailor's  Magazine.  By  the  captain  of 
the  Vigilant,  a  godly  man,  I  sent  a  letter  to 
Rev.  Thomas  I^wis,  for  you,  if  you  were 
not  gone  from  London.  It  contained  a 
piece  called  <*  The  whole  family  in  heaven.'* 
But  as  you  had  left  London,  long  before 
the  shipwrecked  captain  could  reach  Eng- 
land, I  suppose  Mr.  Lewis  will  keep  it. 

**  The  Dorcas  Society  has  gone  on  very 
prosperously.  The  governor  general  sent 
a  thousand  roubles,  in  answer  to  a  letter 

and  my  wife. 


sent  by  dear  Mr.  P- 
More  than  600  persons  have  been  assisted^ 
and  I  assure  you,  beloved  friend,  that  we 
consider  it  no  small  honor  which  God  is 
thus  pleased  to  put  upon  us,  that  a  little 
congregation  of  strangers,  should  have  such 
confidence  placed  in  them  by  the  rulers  and 
others. 

**  I  think  your  visit  to  the  tract  com- 
mittee in  London,  has  greatly  cheered 
them.  I  supposed  they  would  have  told 
you  that  the  letter  which  Mr.  H 
took  to  them  had  been  answered.  The 
Society  gave  twenty-five  pounds,  and 
a  pious  clergyman,  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, who  was  present,  gave  fifty  pounds, 
towards  an  edition  of  Baxter's  Saint's  Rest, 
in  Russ.  The  translation  is  going  forward. 
This  was  noble.  The  Lord  reward  him. 
Another  letter  informs  us,  that  Mr.  Gumey 
has  ordered  fifty  volumes  of  Bunyan's  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  and  one  hundred  of  Keith 
on  Prophecy  for  us,  in  the  French  language. 
This  made  us  write  immediately  to  Rev. 
Mark  Wilks,  Paris,  for  fifty  volumes  of  the 
Saint's  Rest  in  French,  and  a  large  supply, 
say  two  boxes  full  of  French  tracts  of  the 
best  kind,— also,  two  hundred  New  Testa- 
ments, and  fifty  Bibles,  to  be  sent  by  tlie 
first  ships  this  spring. 

"  A  letter  which  Mr.  E took  to  a 

pious  gentleman  in  Scotland,  formerly  the 
governor's  secretaiy  at  Madras,  has  been 


[Hat, 


pounds  for  Teriamenli, 

uid  ■  promise   Ih> 

a  nalive  preacher  shall 

be   Bupported    by 
about  ihe  forlietfi 

him    in    Indin.     This   is 

native  preacher  for  which 

I  h»»e  obuined  > 

upporl,  i.  e.  lea  pound* 

per  aoDuin.     1  bleu  Gad  that  ever  1  wu 

able  ro  ipeali  sod 

write  for  him. 

'■  Pmy  ohit  has 

resuKed  from  the  revivals 

or  religion?     H>i 

il  produced  a  number  of 

ploua    aod    zcbId 

ui    ftalesmen,   and    iiier- 

chaoW,  and  trade- 

ia  that  ALL  !  Or  has  il  contributed  |;really 
to  the  number  of  pioui  achonl  uiailer), — 
has  it  filled  your  Education  Society's  Semi- 
Daries  wilh  eminently  pious  youth, — haa  it 
replenished  (be  empty  roflera  of  your  be- 
oevolenl  Socieliei, — has  it  produced  a  (hou- 
nnit  applicationa  to  the  Oireclors  of  your 
Miuiooary  Societiea.  from  warm  hearted, 
noble  minded  young  disciples,  aaying, 
■  Here  we  are,  receive  us  under  your 
auspices,  educate  aa  for  the  work  of  Christ 
among  the  heathen,  Here  we  are,  aeod 
DB  ! '  I  am  aniioui  on  (hii  point.  Oh  !  I 
long  to  hear  that  American  revivals  have 
been  fraught  with  auch  bleaaiags  as  these." 

Ths  questions  with  which  thia  letter 
cloKS,  are  worthy  of  vei;  aerloai  conalder- 
aUon.  There  Is  reason  lo  fear  Ihit  they 
<onld  not  be  answered  to  ihe  satisfaction  of 
any  cansiderale  Christian  in  the  United 
Stales.  The  influence  of  revivals  of  teli' 
gion  ought  to  go  througlt  society.  Many 
>real  converts  to  Christianity,  seem  to  feel 
that  the  dispensation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
intended,  dmply,  to  secure  the  personal 
salvation  of  individuals.  Whereas  its  bles- 
sed elTecls  should  be  manifested  in  all  the 
-departments  of  human  life  and  buaineaa. 
The  Influence  of  a  Christian  professioo 
ought  to  be  distinctly  seen  in  Ihe  counting 
room.  Id  the  public  oenveyanee,  la  the 
lagtalaUve  hall.  In  Ihe  social  circle,  and 
wherever  men  meet  for  buuneai  or  plea- 


AMERICAN  CHURCHES. 
It  is  known  to  all  persona  who  are  ac- 

Siainlcd  wilh  the  churches  of  Christ  in  the 
nlled  States,  Ihal  an  uo usual  number  ol 
persons  have  been  admitted  to  many  of 
them  during  Ihe  past  year.  The  American 
Temperance  Society  Is  desiroua  of  ascer- 
taining, concerning  those  churches,  the  fal- 
lowing particulars,  viz ; 

I.  Are  there  any  penoo*  In  Ihem  who 
traffic  in  ardent  spirits  ?    Ifio,  how  many.  . 

3.  What  proportion  of  the  peraMU  who 
have  been  admitted  to  Iboae  churcbM,  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  do  not  use  it.' 


cleaiasiical  bodies  nilh  which  they  are  coii' 
nected,  will  answer  the  above  queslions  ; 
or  the  fileod.i  of  temperance  will  answer 
Ihem  with  regard  to  any  particular  county, 
or  any  number  of  parishes,  in  Ihe  public 
papers,  or  by  letter  to  the  subscriber,  they 
will  promote  the  cause  of  temperanre,  and 

munity. 

JUSTIN  EDWARDS, 
Cor.  Sec.  Am.  Temp.  Society. 


CHtTHCniS 


New  York  Citt  in  1333. 

iriini,  04— EpiKopaliiiii,  S3— Dutcb  K*- 
4— MathDlift,  17 — Baptiil,  14 — BamaD 
S—Luthcrln,  3-liKliiivndeati,  g^Unlta- 

"-' ■-     "-J«»i  3— Filond.,    V- 

.km,    1— Mora.iail.    1— 


n   Befu 


D  the  TVnuuru  of  Ihe  Amtricaa  Edu- 
riity  und  of  £i  Bnacha,  from  Jot. 
to  On  Qiuirlsriy  Moling,  April  IliA, 


UiJMsr^  Co.  iTiiuitauid  I7  Iwli^Ia  tt 


less.] 

AdUMit,  H.  H-  ft,  wtilov  Lufj  0^|vi],  U 


mrtu-iun,  N.  B.  IT.  IsdlildiuU,  1; 


BaUi  nalnl  IhioDfli  Kii.  W,  Cmmwill. 


AtntlLllRT  BOCIETIBS, 
BitiiHiii  CnoniT. 
AlU*iU,r).  GUiiaMHitlD.Unnb  FkHkld 


E.III  Coonr. 


rr|pi.i.ofwc«.ia«.w.orio.iirj..»» — nM 

4»id,  It,  Mb  imjS.  PuW,  Ti.  T.  BltiiL 

l«ii'°i?'B"S'''s!y*hI'a^ '''''■  "^  ""^      "*' 

^Utfiv,  (f\  few  l^r«l  ka  Tibanucit 


Otmbndrt.tnn,  >  fraud 

BlLIDtSDI  ChiL  eoc.  or  UlDDLl 


360 


FDNDS^ 


[Mai 


PUNCIFAL  OF  BceoLABsmPa. 

AtaMtl  Booker,  tr.  Wm.  C.  Gflraan,  on  we't  ITS  00 

Btecher,  on  wc't,  bjr  Mn.  Tho*.  A.  Davia,  Tr.  900  00 

Dmitla^.ft.  Mn.  W.  A.  JenUnt,  Tr.  of  aub's  (8  77 

Or«nt,  (ir.  Mn.  U  Green,  Tr.  of  auhacriber*  18  00 
.Hanowr,  fr.  Dtt'*  Novra  and  I^mbeit,  Com.  l,0QO  00 

Htthba.rd,  rfc'd  bal.  of  the  ( 1 .000)  900  00 
John  BarlUn^  ft.  laaac  Adama,  Baq.  Es'r  of  the 

WUl  of  Mr.  Baitielt,  hal.  of  Scholanhip  918  00 

inaiwr,  fr.  MiM  Sonh  B.  Calteodw,  Tr.  of  tub.  27  00 


#8,(04  77 


MAINE  BRANCH. 

BaA,  ioterart.  in  put,  on  EUinfuood  ScboL  fS  85 

Brwttnaiek,  Temn.  Schol.  in  part  98  00 

iVlioMi,  T^tr  Tomp.  Schol.  75  00-115  85 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  BRANCH. 

JBaA,  from  Ir«  Ooodall,  Eaq.  U  mjX  Ibr  tiie 

GoodaU  Temp.  Schol.  75  00 

Oawiia,  fir.  the  Fern.  Char.  Soe.  by  Wm 

Lrrila  Lane,  Ti«aa.  90  SS 

From  the  Gont.  lUI.  Char.  Boe.  by  Mr. 

Daniel  Flu  5  00 — 95  95 

Jhaiburimiy  fr.  Aax.  Ed.  floe  bjr  David 

Alexander,  Treaa.  16  60 

From  do.  do.  1  00— 18  50 

Ort^fUm  and  Cbot  Co,  Aom  Aax.  Ed.  Bee  bjr 

Andicw  Maek,  Eaq.  Tkcaa.  81  85—148  68 

Ain't  recM  into  the  Tr.  of  the  P.  Soc  from  towna 

wUhin  tbo  Uaka  of  tUa  Bnuch,  f  616  01 


CONNlSCTfCTTT  BRANCK 

Britfof,  from  not.  and  ladlea,  bj  Mr.  Wn.  L. 

Mather,  A  feot 
fJblehggUr,  from  do.  by  do. 

SthMftOH,  '*  ** 

GAutonfttirv,  fr.  do.  W  do.  $  SO  00  of  vUeh 
la  fr.  Normao  Hoofaafd,  to  eooat.  blmaeif 
a  L.  M.  of  the  Conn.  Br.  bj  Mr.  Matlier 

JEBirt/'onf,  from  ladiea  of  the  Sooth  Soe.    99  85 


78  75 
14  50 

a58 

700 


88  95 


Inieieal  on  money  loaned 

JSoorlf  Ttamp.  Schol.  bal-  ULjmj\ 

Fr.  rent,  and  ladiea,  bjr  Mr.  MathBt 


94  00 

80  00 
4  00 

80  00-917  86> 
18  75 
16  86> 


Dividend  on  Phanix  Bank  Stoclt 
Hadiam,  from  do.  b7  do. 

MwwA<«a»r,  (ram  gent,  and  ladlea,  f  15  00  of 

which  is  fr.  HofBce  Pkkin,  io  pan  to  eonat. 

himwif  a  LUb  M.  of  the  Conn.  Br.  br  Mr. 

Mather  19f  87 

Mm  OMoon,  fr.  the  Lydian  Sec.  in  pan  of  4th 

annoal  pav't  of  Tenp^  ScboL  by  Mn.  8. 

Bonney,  Tr.  40  00 

fftm  MUbrdt  fr.  Wm.  Camp,  a  doaatioo,  by 

MMvidk,  donations  fr.  aandiy  faotto- 

men,  by  H.  Strenf ,  Eao.  8B  00 

Fnm  Ladlea  Sewing  Soc.  by  Mn.  B. 

Btronf ,  Treaa.  throo^  Rev.  W. 

CojraweU  17 

JVinriiulon,  fr.  nnt.  and  ladlea,  by  Mr.  Mather 
Nem  Brmin^  ft.  do.  Aaa.  by  do. 
irorOi  XUtuuemorA.  fr.  do.  by  do. 
AiJUAf,  •'  " 

AayAroo*.  "  «*  km.    **       88  78 

Fr.  Mlai  1. 1.  HetchldM,  Io  panto  conaL 

henelf  a  Life  M.  of  iha  Coon.  Br. 

by  Mr.  Mather 
Sanbrook,  fW,  B.  PariA)  fr.  feat  aad 

ladiea,  bf  Mr.  Mather  90  78 

Ttom  Miaa  Nancy  Lay,  in  pan  (o  conaL 

henelf  a  Life  M.  of  Coon.  Bnack, 

by  Mr.  Mather  90  00—40  7»' 

Sa^hrocik,  (Efts  Soe.)  from  fenC  and  ladlea 

Aaa.  by  Mr.  Mother  58  87 

Ay^ook.  (Chtattr  Soc.}  fr.  do.  by  do.  10  06 

Aniwro,  fr.  cent,  and  hufiea,  #  30  00  of  which 

li  from  £ben'r  Clarke,  hi  part  to  eonatitule 

blmaeif  a  Life  M.  of  the  Conn.  Branch,  br 

Mr.  Mather  41  89 

TMamd,  fr.  Gent,  and  Ladtee  Aaa.  t  SO  00  of 

wbmi  ia  in  part  to  tmnA.  Rev.  A.  Btanh  a 

L.  M.  of  Ct.  Br.  by  Mr.  Mather  87  08 

Temofi,  from  fent.  and  ladies,  by  Mr. 

Mather  88  45 

Fr.  R.  Taleett,  In  part  to  cooaL  Umaelf 

a  Life  M.  of  the  Conn.  Braaeh,  by 

Mr.  Blather  90 

Wolfrbury,  fr.  8.  B.  Miner,  a  donaCloti 
WM  Warlord,  from  gent,  aad  iMlks,  by  Mr. 


80  00 
76  95 
16  69 
18  10* 


75* 


4ft 

00 


VortWnftpii,  fr.  dD.lij  d». 


75  00 


WbtitoTt  fPog  PtritkJ  from  E.  and  S. 

Hollister,  a  dooatwo,  by  do.  4  00 

From  Miaa  White,  do.  do.  1 

Waahinrton,  frtiro  the  Fem.  Ed.  Soe.  by  Pbefas 

8.  Feno,  Treaa. 

Amoont  received  into  the  Treaaary  of  the  Ftv 
Soe'y,  from  towna  within  ihia  Br.  f  153  76. 

SdioUmhip  l^OTif. 

YaU  CotUgt  SAeiartkip,  Pres.  Day,  A  Pnt 

Goodridcv,  by  Rev.  W.  Copwell 
From  Dr.  £&  Ivea,  by  Rev.  W.  Cogawcll 


00 


84 


#1,898  79 


90  00 

80  00 — 60  60- 


PRESBTTERTAN  EDUCATION  80CIETT. 

BrooifZyn,  N.  Y.  fr.  a  friend  In  1st  ch. 

by  Rev.  Mr.  Carroll  18  78 

From  Mn.  S.  N.  Leww  of  P.  ehareh        6  00     98  75 


Jamaioa,,  L.  I.  fr.  Eliphtlei  Wickca.  lat  pay*! 
MorrUtown,  N.  J.  tt.  Pern.  Anx.  Ea.  Soe.  by 

Mr«.  H.  Mine,  Treaa. 
Ntw  York  d^,  Osedter  »t.  dk.  SdtcL  of  M. 

Wilbur  87  60,  G.  Hallock  37  50 
Botaery  eh.  Sdiol.  of  A.  Tappaa,  half 

year'i  aufaacription 
Of  Mr».  Tappan,  do. 
Of  John  Wheelwri^t 
Briek  tk.  Sekol.  fr.  Fem.  Pnyer  Meet- 

Inf ,  by  Mn.  Oakley 
From  A.  Fiaber,  hia  safaacriptioa 
"    Jaarer  Corninr,       " 
«'    William  WhKlock, '* 
*'    Fnfnwnt  Society 
"    Rev.  Dr.  Sprfnr 
"    Fem.  Ed.  Society 
"    BUaaHolmea 
"    N.  Liulefield 
'«    D.  Mills 
OMfor  tt.  di.  SiAel.  from  D.  Coolwin 

75  00,  R.  LcAvitt  75  00  180  00 

From  WillUm  Walker  87  60—187  SO 


76  00- 
99  96 
75  00 


875  00 
87  50 
96  00-^187  60 

15  00 
87  60 
75  00 
87  60 
100  75 
75  00 

74  00 

75  00 
90  00 

10  00-518  75 


SduU.  rec'd  qoarter  yearly 


Gmfrvi  Prv*.  g& 

payment 
Laigkt*t.di.  5ii:Ao2.  from  R.  Cortls  and 

L.  Holbrook  75  00 

From  E.  Wainwrfght  87  80 
'*    James  Brown,  4tb  and  6(h  year     150  00 

•«    B.Hyde  B7  60 

*•    8.  Rankin  75  00 

"    B.  Palmer  10  00 

"    C.  Baker,  4th  year  75  00 

Charlea  Starr,  do.  75 


996  00 


Faarl  at.  ek.  Schol.  fr.  Fem.  E.  8.  4th  year 


10 

10 

6 


90  00 
SO  00 
10  00 
10  00 


00—636  00 
75  00 
00 
00 
00 


RtOftr*  A  ch.  SdioL  fr.  E.  Benedict 
From  L.  Hallock 
"    William  Woodhnn 
"    Mn.  E.  Lervis 
"    G.  Fenn  15  00,  T,  Pike  5  00 
"    J.  Conjror 

*'    JamesHorr5  00,  J.  Breinner5  00 
"    E.  Hooffaton  5  00,  H.  Reiaen 
15  00  90  00—105  00 

ReAioded  by  a  Beneliciaiy  ef  the  N.  T.  Younr 

Men's  E.  Society  82  00 

Donation  from  a  yoonf  man,  by  Rev.  Mr. 

Hamilton  6  00 

Ogden^ntrg,  ft.  Mn.  8.  B.  Ford,  a  donation         8  00 
PhUadtlphia  SehoL  Pa.  frem  Geo.  W. 

McOleland,  Afeat  626  95 

Prom  do.  do.  981  96-856  60 

TVoy.  N  Y.  fr.  Toonf  Men's  E.  Soe.  9d  Plea. 

en.  by  Geo.  Lyman,  Treaa.  115  50 

Donation  fr.  a  friend  bi  Canada,  J.  P.  Haven        10  00 
Western  Ed.  Soe.  reosived  fr.  the  Treasurer       450 


8,788  75 


SUMMARY. 


Parent  Roeietr 
Maine  Branca 
N.  Hampshtrs  do. 
Connecticut  do. 
Pres.  Ed.  SocieQr 


iVessnf  r««. 

6,616  89 

115  85 

148  68 

1,818  78 

8,750  76 


&*.Aiwf. 

9,004  77 

8,198  70 

118  88 

148  58 

88  00 

1,378  78 

8,768  75 

1 10,888  46      t  9,654  77 


#18,628  88 


ClHhing  rec^d  at  the  R»&m9  9f  the  Parent  Seeidf, 
eince  Dec  31j<,  183L 

JOsftm,  fhm  Ladles  of  Park  Street  Church  Seviar  Cirele,  4 

flannel  shirts,  4  pn.  drawera. 
DorthftteTf  fitwn  Nor.  Anx.  Ed.  Soe.  by  Rev.  John  Codmsa, 

Treas.  6  ddrts,  4  pn.  weoUen  socks,  4  envals,  7  ooUan> 

valued  al  ftO  04. 
Oraflon,  from  Ymia(  Lediti  flowiag  Ckds,  10  tbkit,  8  celbA 


\ 


-  :l.^ 


